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PREFACE. 


jOT  a  few  of  the  firmest  friends  of  the  Church  Congress 
had  begun  to  doubt  whether  its  days  were  not  numbered 
when  an  invitation  was  received  at  Wolverhampton 
to  hold  the  meeting  of  1888,  for  a  second  time,  in  Manchester. 
Twent}'-five  years  had  elapsed  since  the  city  had  offered  a 
similar  welcome,  and  to  Manchester  it  was  at  once  resolved  to 
go.  This  decision  was  largely  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  the  diocese  would  provide  in  its  Bishop  a  President  whose 
Colonial  life  and  experience  were  likely  to  be  of  great  service  in 
the  conduct  of  an  assembly  where  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  would  congregate  in  large 
numbers  after  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

The  result  has  amply  justified  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  Church  Congress  has  taken,  as  it  were,  a  new 
lease  of  life  in  the  self-same  great  centre  of  population  in  which> 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  anticipation  that  the  Congress  would  receive  a  very  hearty 
welcome  in  Manchester,  and  that  Church  people  would  resort 
to  it  in  vast  numbers,  constrained  the  General  Committee  to 
have  recourse  to  the  old  plan  of  "Sectional  Meetings,"  and 
not  to  follow  the  new  departure  of  the  Congress  of  1887,  wisely 
taken,  for  the  occasion,  at  Wolverhampton.  It  is  clear  that  no 
hard  and  fast  line  can  be  maintained  if  really  successful  Con- 
gresses are  to  be  the  rule.  Each  place  of  meeting  must  become 
a  law  to  itself,  the  formulating  of  which  will  be  the  province 
and  responsibility  of  each  local  Committee  in  succession. 

The  Congress  was  opened  with  services  held  at  the  Cathedral, 
and  at  the  Churches  of  St.  Anne,  Manchester,  and  Sacred 
Trinity,  Salford,  when,  suitably  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
year,  sermons  were  preached  by  representatives  of  the  Home, 
Colonial,  and  American  Churches. 

The  Mayor  of  Manchester,  accompanied  by  the  Mayor  of 
Salford,  previously  welcomed  the  Congress  to  Manchester  at  the 
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Town  Hall,  where  a  procession  of  great  length  was  formed,  led 
by  the  Mayor,  and  consisting  of  clergy  and  laity,  Readers  and 
Speakers,  Bishops,  the  President,  and  the  Primate  of  the  Northern 
Province,  and  which  an  orderly  crowd  of  people  watched  with 
interest  and  respect  along  the  entire  route  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  scene  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  on  Tuesday  morning  was 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  members' 
tickets,  an  unprecedented  number,  had  been  taken,  and  the  Hall 
was  filled  in  every  part  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  sight  must 
have  struck  everyone  with  a  sense  of  the  infinite  interest  taken 
by  those  present  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  proposed  for  deliberation. 

This  interest  was  maintained  throughout.  Though  the  Halls 
were  large,  overflow  meetings  had  in  many  cases  to  be  arranged, 
and  from  first  to  last  almost  every  subject  commanded  eager 
and  thoughtful  audiences.  Not  a  little  of  this  concentration  of 
interest  on  the  Congress  proper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  societies 
and  organizations  which  often  make  Congress-week  their  happy 
hunting  ground  for  support  and  counsel,  kindly  abstained  from 
meetings  during  Congress  hours,  in  response  to  a  request  pre- 
ferred by  resolution  of  the  Subjects'  Committee  to  that  effect. 

One  or  two  special  features  have  characterized  the  Manchester 
Church  Congress. 

(i)  "  Burning  questions  "  were  deliberately  introduced  by 
the  Subjects'  Committee,  and  were  freely  handled,  in  one  or 
two  instances  by  speakers  who  requested  that  they  might  have 
a  place  in  the  programme.  The  perusal  of  the  proceedings 
will  probably  lead  to  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Subjects'  Committee  of  1888,  which  it  is  no  part  of  the 
province  of  a  preface  to  prejudge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  Congress,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  Readers  and  Speakers  were  received,  gave  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  happy  change  which  has  passed  over  the  spirit  of 
Churchmen,  in  contrast  to  the  often  stormy  meetings  of  the  same 
body  at  Manchester  in  1863. 

(2)  Besides  the  platform,  a  limited  number  of  seats  were  re- 
served in  other  parts  of  the  Hall  for  tnembers  of  Congress  only^ 
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of  both  sexeSy  at  the  working-men's  meetings.  It  was  thought 
that,  without  militating  against  the  idea  of  working-men's 
meetings,  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  to  all  classes  of 
attending  these  gatherings  in  greater  numbers  than  heretofore. 

(3)  Crowded  meetings  (in  every  case  but  one  of  men  only)  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  Congress  in  five  other  towns,  Roch- 
dale, Oldham,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  and  Preston.  By  this  means 
it  is  calculated  that,  including  day  ticket  and  evening  ticket 
holders,  the  Congress  reached  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand 
people  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  indirectly  at- 
tracted an  incalculable  amount  of  attention  to  the  National 
Church.  Its  proceedings  have  been  generally  commented  on,  for 
the  most  part  in  very  kindly  terms,  by  the  national  and  pro- 
vincial press. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a  considerable  appeal  lay  to 
the  hospitality  of  Manchester  in  view  of  the  great  influx  of 
Congress  visitors.  The  example  set  by  the  Mayor  in  issuing 
invitations  to  a  Conversazione,  with  preference  to  those  coming 
from  a  distance,  was  widely  followed.  Private  houses,  clubs,  and 
other  institutions  threw  open  their  doors  to  guests.  Some  idea 
of  the  success  attending  this  year's  Congress  may  be  formed 
from  the  statistics  given  in  the  Bishop's  concluding  address,  and 
from  the  Balance  Sheet,  which  shows  that  the  sum  of  nearly 
;f  400  will  accrue  to  the  funds  of  the  Poor  Clergy  Relief 
Fund,  administered  by  the  Corporation  for  the  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  in  addition  to  the  Church  oflfertories  at  the  opening 
services. 

It  was  thought  that  a  local  hand  should  draw  what  may  be 

called  the  general  portrait  of  the  Manchester  Church  Congress 

But  I  must  disclaim  all  credit  for  the  painstaking  duty  of  getting 

in  the  details,  which  has  devolved  on  the  Rev.  C.  Dunkley,  as 

Editor,  and   Mr.  C.  Basil  Cooke,  as  Official   Reporter  ;  whilst 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  of  Derby,  have  again,  for  the  seventh 

time,  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  publishing   what  is  this 

year  indeed  a  bulky  volume. 

EDWARD  C.  MACLURE. 
The  Vkarage^  Rochdale^ 

AU  Saints  Day,  1888. 
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EDITOR'S     NOTE 


The  unfortunate  loss  of  four  valuable  papers  necessitates  a  note  by  the 
Editor,  in  addition  to  the  Preface  contributed  by  Canon  Maclure,  an 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Church  Congress. 

On  the  last  day  of  Congress  the  Official  Reporter's  hand-bag  was 
stolen,  and  has  not  been  recovered;  although  every  possible  means 
have  been  taken  to  trace  the  missing  bag.  It  contained  the  MSS.  of  the 
Dean  of  Lincoln  on  **  The  desirableness  of  reviving  the  common  religious 
life  of  clergymen  '* ;  Dr.  Maclear  on  "  The  desirableness  of  reviving  the 
common  religious  life  of  men  in  connection  with  Missions  to  the 
Heathen  " ;  Canon  Body  on  **  Lay  help  of  women  '* ;  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Gedge,  M.P.,  on  "  Lay  help  of  men." 

This  untoward  incident  has  naturally  occasioned  some  annoyance  to 
the  writers  of  the  papers,  as  well  as  much  disappointment  to  myself  and 
the  Publishers.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  Editor,  to  explain  the 
circumstances  of  this  serious  and  regrettable  loss,  and  to  offer  our  joint 
apologies,  first  to  the  writers  whose  papers  are  irrecoverably  lost,  and 
also  to  the  readers  of  this  Official  Report.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
add  that  during  the  seven  years  Mr.  Cooke,  Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons, 
and  myself  have  worked  together  in  our  several  capacities  as  Official 
Reporter,  Publishers,  and  Editor,  no  accident  of  this  kind  has  hitherto 
befallen  us. 

The  loss  of  these  MSS.  is  only  partially  and  very  inadequately 
repaired  by  the  insertion  in  the  proper  order  of  a  synopsis  of  his  paper 
kindly  supplied  by  Dr.  Maclear,  and  by  brief  newspaper  summaries  of 
the  Dean  of  Lincoln's,  Canon  Body's,  and  Mr.  Gedge's  papers.  I  regret 
exceedingly  the  misadventure  which  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  such 
valuable  contributions. 

C.    DUNKLEY,    Editor. 

.SV.  Marys  Vicarage^   Wolverhampton. 
Nov.  2i)ih,  1888. 
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THE    SERMON 


BY 


HIS   GRACE  THE   ARCHBISHOP  OF  YORK, 

PREACHED  IN 

THE    CATHEDRAL,    MANCHESTER, 
On  Monday,  October  ist,  1888. 


MATERIALISM;    DEMOCRACY;    THE 

MODERN    SPIRIT. 


*'  I  thank  my  God  always  on  yoor  behalf,  for  the  grace  of  God  which  is  given  yon 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  everything  ye  are  enriched  by  Him,  in  all  utterance,  and  in 
aU  knowledge ;  even  as  the  testimony  of  Christ  was  confirmed  in  you  :  so  that  ye 
come  behind  in  no  pit ;  waiting  for  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.*' — i  Corin- 
thians i.  4-7» 

If  the  last  year  turned  our  thoughts  as  Englishmen  to  the  great 
strides  of  national  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  present 
year  directs  us  to  consider  as  English  Churchmen  the  prospects 
of  the  National  Church,  and  its  position  amongst  the  Churches 
of  the  world.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  separate  these  two  : 
the  progress  of  human  knowledge  from  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Each  is  conscious  of  its  relation  to  the  other.  For 
centuries  the  new  discovery  in  science  has  caused  a  flutter  of 
suspicion  in  the  religious  circle,  whilst  the  scientific  school  or 
coterie  seemed  under  an  invariable  temptation  to  announce  its 
discovery  with  a  jealous  hint  that  religion,  once  the  mistress  of 
human  thought,  was  on  the  wane.  Here  and  now  our  business 
is  with  the  position  of  the  Church.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
upon  that  without  remembering  that  great  waves  of  opinion  con- 
nected with  science  have  swept  and  are  sweeping  over  the  world 
of  cultivation.  If  all  the  consequences  had  followed  from  these 
which  the  more  timorous  had  seen  in  them,  the  question  would 
no  longer  have  been  what  progress  the  word  of  Christ  was  mak- 
ing, but  rather  how  to  admit,  with  the  least  humiliation,  that  the 
word  of  Christ  could  never  be  spoken  more.  The  names  of 
materialism,  democracy,  and  the  modern  spirit  may  guide  our 
thoughts  for  a  short  time  to  our  changed  position. 


2  Sermon. 

I. — It  has  been  always  admitted  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  mind  and  brain.  Latterly  this  subject  has  been  pursued 
with  great  accuracy  of  observation.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
localise  in  the  brain  acts  and  states  that  seem  chiefly  mental.  The 
discoveries  so  far  made  have  even  stood  the  test  of  synthesis. 
From  disordered  acts  and  feelings  the  surgeon  has  felt  able  to  look 
through  the  impervious  bony  screen  and  to  infer  that  a  curable 
ailment  existed  behind  a  given  spot ;  and  in  several  cases,  though 
not  in  all,  a  courageous  hand  has  pierced  through  the  wall  and 
given  escape  to  morbid  humours,  which  but  for  this  new  science, 
must  have  destroyed  life.  Some  remember  when  the  first  con- 
ception of  what  was  called  Phrenology  filled  us  with  vague  alarm. 
But  that  was  not  a  science,  but  a  system  of  crude  guesswork, 
leaping  far  beyond  its  facts.  It  would  seem  better  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  pursued  to  its  depths  rather  than  be  left  under 
the  cloud  in  which  fear  and  presumption  wrestle  for  the  mastery, 
with  no  one  to  judge  the  issue.  What,  afler  all,  are  the  present 
conclusions  of  physiological  psychology,  which  Wundt  and  others 
have  so  sedulously  pursued  ?  On  the  one  hand,  out  of  our 
sensations  which  depend  on  bodily  organs  the  mental  develop- 
ment must  take  its  growth.  The  loss  of  a  sense  in  early  life 
must  impair  that  development.  Yet,  from  the  case  of  Laura 
Bridgman  upwards,  we  see  how  mental  activity  can  be  cultivated 
even  where  the  senses  are  crippled  or  abridged.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  say  that  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  nerves 
and  their  sensations  for  its  awakening  to  the  life  of  conscious- 
ness, admit  that  the  development  of  the  mind  does  not  keep 
equal  step  with  the  development  of  the  brain.  It  rises  above 
and  beyond  it ;  the  spiritual  and  mental  outstrips  the  physical 
development.  As  it  steps  higher  and  higher  it  is  not  obliged 
to  wait  till  an  amplified  brain  has  supplied  it  with  a  new 
organ  for  its  foothold.  You  may  seek  for  the  seat  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  brain,  and  you  shall  not  find  it  You  may  expect 
to  find  that  highest  attribute  of  man,  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
throned  in  some  central  eminence  behind  a  massive  brow ;  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  such  seat.  You  may,  indeed,  interpret 
blindness  or  great  disturbance  of  vision  as  an  indication  of  an 
injury  to  the  brain,  which  you  can  localise  and  describe ;  but 
for  the  astronomer's  amazing  calculations  and  the  poet's  language 
of  interpretation,  you  will  discover  no  organ,  for  there  is  none. 
The  house  has  been  entered  and  explored.  We  do  not  know 
all  its  functions  yet ;  but  we  know  enough  to  declare  that  there 
are  not  in  the  narrow  house  special  folds  and  compartments  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  higher  mental  endowments,  of  the  wise  discourse, 
of  the  spiritual  love,  and,  above  all,  of  the  imperial  will  which, 
freed  from  lower  conditions  by  Divine  light,  governs  all  that 
system  which  we  call  a  man  ;  and  governing  itself,  controls  all 
nature,  and  exercises  power,  to  us  inexplicable,  over  lower  human 
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tninds  not  yet  so  free.  To  say  upon  the  evidence  of  fifty  years 
ago  that  the  mind  is  a  function  of  the  brain  would  be  presump- 
tuous nonsense.  We  now  know  better.  There  are  no  brain- 
orp^s  for  the  higher  functions  of  the  mind  Starting  from 
the  sensations  of  the  brain,  the  mind  is  now  far  above  what 
the  mere  sensations  would  have  made  it  The  mind  sits  upon 
a  throne  prepared  for  it ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  function  of 
that  throne.  At  the  head  of  Peers  and  Commons  sits  our 
Queen  on  a  decorated  throne  in  the  robes  which  tradition  has 
accurately  prescribed  ;  but  the  sovereignty  of  England  is  not  a 
function  of  that  throne.  A  week  of  starvation  might  destroy 
the  most  precious  life ;  yet  that  life  is  not  a  function  of  corn 
and  flesh.  To  think  and  to  act,  we  must  stand  firm  upon  this 
revolving  globe,  and  the  law  of  gravitation  keeps  us  firm ;  yet 
our  life  and  its  intellectual  fruit  are  not  functions  of  the  sun's 
attraction.  To  use  the  very  words  of  a  scientific  writer,  the 
mental  and  spiritual  life  of  man  is  the  progress — 

"  Of  a  real  being  which,  althonj^h  taking  its  start  and  direction  from  the  action  of 
the  physical  elements  of  the  body,  proceeds  to  unfold  powers  that  are  xia  ^n^m, 
according  to  laws  of  its  own." — Ladd^ 

Thus  the  controversy  of  materialism  has  really  left  us  more 
freedom  and  confidence  than  before.  That  the  sound  mind 
needs  the  sound  body  for  its  seat  is  an  old  proverb,  suggested, 
it  may  have  been,  by  the  first  sick  headache.  We  have  been 
afraid  to  admit  the  relation  of  mind  to  brain,  or  to  allow  of 
its  discussion,  not  knowing  the  point  at  which  we  might  be 
drawn  to-  admit  the  mastery  of  time  and  decay  over  the 
spiritual  part  of  us.  But  now  that  the  search  has  been  pur- 
sued, that  the  changing  frame  has  been  probed  to  the  quick, 
divided  to  its  last  elements  by  the  keenest  scalpel,  we  find 
that  whilst  science  has  claimed  much,  it  admits  that  it  cannot 
claim  the  whole.  We  can  treat  men  as  free,  as  capable  of 
noble  action,  without  examining  bumps  or  counting  pulses,  or 
gauging  with  calipers  the  area  of  the  cranium.  We  can  claim 
as  genuine  the  well-known  results  of  Christianity  ;  it  was  no 
delusion  that  the  world  was  changed  in  twenty-five  years  by 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection ;  the  transforming  development 
of  St  Paul  the  Apostle  out  of  a  narrow-minded,  intolerant 
Pharisee  was  possible ;  nor  need  we  wonder  whether  the  brain 
was  altered  in  equal  measure  with  the  widening  hopes  and  more 
perfect  self-sacrifice  of  that  great,  noble,  world-embracing  soul. 
On  the  material  side  we  are  as  free  as  ever  before — even  more 
free.  Lean  with  all  your  weight  upon  the  proofs  that  man  is 
a  living  soul ;  do  not  fear  that  they  will  break  under  you. 
You  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  multitude;  they  are  souls,  not 
bodies  merely ;  they  are  not  foredoomed  to  annihilation  be- 
cause their  limbs  and  nerves  and  brain  go  back  to  dust   You 
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have,  a. message  for  them.    Face  them' boldly.    '*Go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in." 

IL — ^And,  indeed,  the.  world  which  we  have  to  face  is  a  changed 
world.  It  has  be.en  said  that  except  the  brilliant  half-century 
reckoned  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  no  half-century  has 
been  more  fruitful  than  that  which  closed  last  year.  Such  com- 
parisons are  difficult;  but  it  is  sure  that  we  have  watched  a 
silent  revolution,  and  have  now  to  deal  with  its  results.  It  is 
not  that  the  population  of  England  has  increased  by  90  per 
cent.;  it  is  not  that  the  power  conferred  on  the  middle-class 
fifty-six  years  ago  has  since  been  bestowed  with  a  free  hand 
upon  the  whole  population  :  it  is  that  the  life  in  which  we  are  all 
involved  is  a  changed  life ;  that  new  motives  and  ambitions 
have  sprung  up,  with  which  Christ  must  deal,  and  deal  by  means 
of  His  ministers,  and  yet  which  with  loud,  imperious  tones  claim 
their  rights,  drowning  sometimes  the  still  small  voice  in  which 
He  speaks  to  the  conscience.  The  conditions  of  life  are  no 
longer  unalterable.  Once  the  peasant  was  sure  that  from  the 
cottage  or  village  in  which  he  was  born,  nothing  would  ever  move 
him.  Not  rooted  in  the  soil  by  law  he  was  practically  bound  to 
it ;  and  if  he  murmured  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  Divine  law 
that  the  poor  should  never  cease  out  of  the  land.  A  change 
has  come.  The  labourer  is  drawn  to  the  town  and  to  the 
factory ;  he  sees  that  the  overlooker  who  directs  him  was  once 
a  hand-worker  like  himself,  and  that  even  the  great  owner  of 
the  works,  with  park,  with  mansions  in  town  and  country,  was 
once  an  overlooker,  who  has  been  raised  by  the  labour  of  such 
as  he,  to  lord  it  over  him.  Such  a  relation  between  them  in- 
spires no  reverence ;  on  the  contrary,  it  suggests  that  jealousy 
between  capital  and  labour  which  is  our  great  industrial  diffi- 
culty at  home,  and  which  in  other  countries  has  become  an 
intense  hatred  against  that  whole  system  of  social  order  that  is 
supposed  to  keep  the  people  down,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
their  equal  rights.  As  any  Church  must  needs  take  part  with 
the  friends  of  order,  it  is  often  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  these 
democratic  combinations.  Christ  has  ever  been  the  friend  of 
the  poor ;  and  the  time  must  be  out  of  joint  when  people 
are  told,  as  they  have  been  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  France, 
and  possibly  nearer  home,  that  religion  is  the  natural  enemy  of 
popular  liberty,  and  that  atheism  is  a  means  of  deliverance.  A 
great  fear  besets  the  workman  and  his  family,  that  bad  times 
will  often  disturb  the  industrial  machine,  and  leave  the  labourer 
without  resource ;  whilst  even  in  good  times  he  is  not  sure 
that  he  gets  his  fair  proportion  in  the  work  which  capital  and 
labour  are  conducting  together.  Hence  the  popular  temper 
has  passed  from  a  state  of  apathy,  of  apathetic  contentment  in 
some,  or  apathetic  submission  in  others,  broken  by  occasional 
convulsions,  into  sm  eager  and  suspicious  condition  ;  a  continual 
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striving  after  physical  well-being  which  will  allow  no  interfer- 
ence, and  which  judges  friend  and  foe  by  that  touchstone : 
Will  he  help  or  hinder  in  the  conflict  of  the  working-maii 
against  capital  and  riches  ?  When  the  Queen's  reign  began, 
the  working-class,  in  miserable  plight,  took  up  the  idea  that 
machinery  was  their  bane,  and  broke  and  destroyed  all  that 
they  could  lay  hands  on.  Machinery  has  prevailed  in 
every  art  and  trade,  yet  more  people  are  employed  at  wages 
increased  on  the  average  by  one-half;  and  as  the  working-class 
are  purchasers  of  the  wares  which  machinery  has  cheapened 
they  perceive  from  that  side  also  a  clear  gain.  But  people  in 
this  nervous,  combative,  suspicious  frame  are  ready  to  be  led 
astray  by  false  ideas ;  to  become  the  dupes  of  false  teachers;  whilst 
at  the  best  their  mind  is  so  occupied  by  the  engrossing  wages 
conflict  that  they  have  less  room  to  entertain  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  is  with  this  population  so  occupied  that  the  National 
Church  will  have  to  do.  That  word  "  National,"  which  implies 
a  great  privilege  accorded  to  no  other  communion,  imposes  a 
heavy  burden  of  duty.  "  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  " 
is  a  question  for  a  Church  as  well  as  for  a  man.  And  the  very 
moment  has  come  when  power  has  been  conferred  upon  the 
people,  and  when  the  people's  guides  must  stir  themselves,  if 
ever,  to  overtake  the  task  of  directing  them  aright. 

The  third  great  change  which  has  taken  place  is  in  our  literary 
and  scientific  ideas.  A  democracy  of  thought,  so  to  speak, 
has  come  even  in  advance  of  the  political  democracy*  Con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  is  the  attitude  of  science  and  general 
literature  towards  religion.  Science  professes  to  eschew  it  alto- 
gether, but  cannot  keep  up  the  forms  of  indifference,  being 
itself  a  rival  cult  For  the  rest,  literature  is  critical  even  when 
it  praises,  and  finds  a  flavour  of  subacid  cynicism  wonderfully 
attractive.  To  exalt  religion  would  be  to  debase  the  average 
worldly  life.  "  Ye  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness:"  this  it  could  never  admit.  "The  night  is  far 
spent,  the  day  is  at  hand :"  such  contrasts  are  too  startling  and 
sensational.  View  our  social  anomalies,  with  the  high  lights 
smirched  a  little  and  dimmed  by  satire,  and  the  deeper  shadows 
with  a  little  colour  thrown  in,  and  you  will  see  that  nothing  is 
very  good  or  unpardonably  evil.  Satan  himself  assumes  arts 
that  suit  the  nineteenth  century  ;  he  no  longer  defies  God,  to  be 
hurled  blaspheming  from  the  celestial  height,  nor  musters  hosts 
of  evil  for  orgies  of  sensual  guilt  on  Blokula  as  in  the  mediaeval 
tales,  nor  mocks  nor  sneers  away  the  verdict  of  conscience,  as  in 
Goethe's  drama.  Now  he  moves  us  to  contentment  with  the 
growth  of  all  that  is  good  and  pleasant — 

"  Bcamiog  benignant  as  he  bids  us  trace 

Good  everywhere  :  till  as  mere  motes  that  dance 
Athwart  the  sunbeams,  all  things  evil  and  ba^ 
Glint  golden  in  his  genial  tolerance*" — Martiah. 
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Thus  he  can  deceive  many  with  a  false  picture  of  evil  days. 
Outside  the  council  chamber  where  we  balance  arguments,,  and 
add  some  subtle  touches  to  our  sketch  of  human  advancement^ . 
hunger,  with  hollow  cheeks,  madly  accuses  the  Commandments 
of  Sinai,  and  the  author  of  these,  of  causing  this  despair;  dash- 
ing aside  the  message  of  Jesus,  the  Master  of  all  compassion,  in 
favour  of  a  complete  ruin  of  all  the  splendid  civilization,  stone 
from  stone,  that  haply  out  of  chaos  some  strange  good  may 
come ;  for  there  seems  no  good  left.  Outside,  a  man  going 
home  from  the  work  of  his  profession,  and  musing  under  the 
stars  upon  sad  themes,  falls  on  his  knees  there  by  the  way- 
side (I  speak  what  I  know),  and  prays  that  light  may  be  given 
back  to  him,  so  that  high  hopes  for  the  future  may  once  more 
be  possible,  and  the  living  presence  of  Christ  once  more  assured 
him.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  time,  it  does  not  be- 
seem  us  to  dwell  only  on  what  has  been  done.  The  underlying 
social  chaos  is  sometimes  seen  through  the  rift ;  and  there 
.wickedness  and  want  and  misery  churn  and  roll  and  seethe  and 
threaten  volcanic  explosion.  Behind  the  un wrinkled  broad- 
cloth  there  are  hearts  which  do  not  willingly  part  with  the  best 
their  Master  taught  them ;  hearts  whom  God  has  bid  aspire  to 
love  Him,  and  will  not  settle  without  agony  to  a  state  where 
holiness  and  reverence  are  no  longer  good,  and  "  all  things  evil 
and  base  glint  golden,"  under  the  ''  genial  tolerance  "  of  a  humour 
which  levels  all  things. 

We  that  have  to  confront  these  anxieties  have  just  had  laid 
before  us  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Bishops  assembled  in  con- 
ference at  Lambeth.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  such 
a  document  should  be  disappointing  to  many.  A  conference 
is  not  a  synod  with  power  to  act.  Its  time  was  short,  yet  was 
as  much  as  could  be  spared,  including  long  journeys,  by  most 
of  those  who  composed  it.  Some  eighty  hours  of  debate  were 
all  that  could  be  devoted  to  a  long  list  of  subjects,  including 
Churches  in  Holland,  Germany,  Switzerland;  with  struggling 
bodies  like  the  Reformers  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  great  subjects  of  temperance,  of  purity,  of  marriage,  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  of  socialism,  of  emigration  as  a  relief  for  the 
present  distress,  are  all  subjects  which  the  Conference  was  bound 
to  contemplate,  and  on  which  the  Letter,  with  the  reports  on 
which  it  is  grounded  will  give  help  and  encouragement  in  the 
various  Churches.  If  the  contributions  to  these  subjects  had 
been  the  only  result  of  the  Conference,  the  time  would  not  have 
been  lost ;  but  it  was  not  the  only  result  Brothers  have  met 
together  and  compared  their  work  and  aims.  From  looin  1878 
they  had  grown  to  half  as  many  again.  Is  it  nothing  to  us  at 
home  to  know  how  our  Communion  is  spreading  with  our  lan- 
guage ?  Is  it  nothing  to  those  who  carry  on  the  same  work 
under  far  more  trying  conditions,  with  far  fewer  encouragements, 
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to  find  that  their  work  is  watched  with  great  and  intelligent 
qroipathy  ?  The  Church  at  large  will  find  little  fault  with  the 
Letter  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  when  it  has  fairly  considered 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  carried  on.  Still  there  will  be 
disappointment,  not  with  the  results,  but  rather  from  the  over- 
whelming needs  of  our  time. 

To  take  one  example.  It  is  clear  that  ^  corporate  reunion/'  a 
reunion  upon  honourable  terms  of  the  various  Christian  bodies 
in  En^^and  which  are  at  present  sundered,  has  been  discussed  by 
us  since  i86i,  and  that  it  is  practically  no  nearer  than  before ; 
and  we  are  told  that  the  Bishops  here  and  elsewhere  are  to  be 
ready  still  to  hold  conference  with  those  outside  upon  this  im- 
portant subject  "  We  understand  (says  a  layman)  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  But  no  active  steps  are  commended  to  us 
as  to  our  own  unhappy  divisions.  It  seems  a  natural  instinct  to 
band  together  for  any  purpose  which  men  have  at  heart  No 
Church  is  more  full  of  par^  combinations  than  our  own  ;  and 
since  1861  these  combinations  have  grown  far  more  numerous. 
Some  of  them  are  useful  handmaids  of  the  Church ;  but  some, 
which  aim  at  forcing  into  greater  prominence  some  special  doc- 
trine, or  even  to  influence  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  Church,  are 
not  handmaids.  Our  chief  disputes  have  been  conflicts  between 
two  societies.  There  is  greater  antagonism  between  two  parties 
within  the  Church  than  there  is  between  each  and  the  nearest 
body  outside  the  Church.  If  invitations  to  come  and  join  us 
arc  to  have  effect,  they  would  be  more  potent  coming  from 
a  Church  which  had  healed  its  own  divisions.  But  on  that 
part  of  the  question  you  give  us  no  guidance.  And  when 
parties  multiply,  the  immediate  object  is  sympathy  and  strength 
from  union,  and  not  mischief  and  disorder.  The  wish  for  sym- 
pathy you  cannot  destroy ;  and  we  should  wish  to  see  it  regu- 
lated ;  and  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted."  Though 
our  Church  is  still  divided  from  many  who  profess  the  same 
Lord,  still  torn  by  eternal  strife,  God  has  greatly  blessed  us. 
It  cannot  be  through  our  disorder  that  blessings  have  come, 
but  in  spite  of  disorder.  AAHiat  then  is  our  strength  ?  It  is 
that  men  abide  in  Christ  and  He  in  them  ;  and  those  who  are 
one  with  Him  receive  from  Him  life  and  courage  and  love  for 
souls.  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him  ought  himself  also  so 
to  walk  even  as  He  walked.  They  have  received  Christ,  and 
He  is  in  them  as  a  life.  In  everything  they  are  enriched  in 
Him ;  so  that  they  come  behind  in  no  gift.  The  Church  is  the 
body  of  men  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  not  a  book  nor  a  creed,  but  a 
power  which  conforms  men  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  sets  them 
free  and  makes  them  brave  to  do  His  will.  How  sure  St.  Paul 
is,  in  my  text,  of  his  beloved  Corinthians,  that  they  shall  come 
behind  in  no  gift  ;  how  sure  that  they  will  faithfully  wait  the 
coming  of  Christ     But  remember  the  context    Their  party 
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divisiohs  are  notorious :  *^  there  are  contentions  among  yoM< 
{ver.  ii).  The  rebuke  is  severe,  the  evil  was  great.  "  Is  Christ 
divided  ? "  But  the  preface  of  praise  and  love  sweetens  it ;  and 
it  descends  on  them  as  a  precious  balm  which  does  not  break 
the  head.  What  ?  In  that  glorious  quarter-century  from  Pen- 
tecost to  St  Paul,  in  which  the  new  life  from  God  burned  in 
them  as  a  powerful  flame,  were  there  parties  which  cut  so  deep  into 
the  corporate  life  of  the  Church  ?  And  did  St.  Paul  treat  it 
thus  in  loving  fashion  ?  If  so,  the  practical  lesson  is  clear  for 
ua  Our  condition  is  full  of  anomalies;  we  deprecate  divisions; 
we  hold  our  Episcopal  government  as  the  best,  and  wonder 
why  it  is  not  so  received.  We  try  a  theory  which  shall  ex- 
plain the  success  of  the  Gospel  with  the  fact  of  our  unhappy 
divisions.  But  as  to  the  fruits,  we  are  perplexed  by  what  we 
see.  A  man  goes  to  an  island  where  the  population  are  lepers ; 
he  stays  with  them,  serves  them,  gives  them  hope  in  that 
lowest  depth  of  trouble.  He  takes  tiie  disease  ;  that  was  sure 
beforehand.  He  will  die ;  that,  too,  was  sure.  He  asks  only 
that  others  may  be  sent  out  to  help  them  ;  this  one  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  In  a  Fijian  island  missionaries  have  extirpated 
cannibalism.  There  is  fear  of  a  relapse  ;  victims  are  prepared. 
A  woman  crosses  the  strait,  persuades,  rebukes  in  her  Master^s 
name ;  brings  back  safe  in  her  boat  the  lives  of  the  victims 
and  her  own  life.  That  was  a  Wesleyan.  Another  went  to 
the  Dark  Continent,  where  the  task  of  this  century  lies,  -was 
prostrated  with  fever,  came  home  with  zeal  unquenched,  went 
out  again,  and  perished  by  the  sword ;  that  martyr  was  an 
Anglican  Bishop.  We  do  not  feel  able  to  discuss  their  relative 
positions  in  the  Church  of  God ;  nor  where  error  lies.  Such 
grand  actions  stir  the  blood  and  moisten  the  eyes,  and  dispose 
us  to  praise  God  for  His  goodness.  May  He  spread  the  infec- 
tion of  that  holy  courage  I  Be  only  brave.  Do  not  believe 
that  a  Strauss  can  destroy  your  Master  with  a  dangerous  pen. 
Books  come  forth  and  pass ;  it  is  wonderful  how  often  Christ 
has  been  crushed.  But  He  is  a  power  and  a  life,  not  an  argu- 
ment or  a  form.  Till  all  His  disciples  have  sunk  into  craven 
fear  and  with  belief  on  their  lips  have  in  heart  and  life  denied 
Him,  He  will  still  overcome.  But  that  shall  never  be.  Our 
progress  is  real,  and  proves  an  undying  life  and  power.  The 
testimony  of  Christ  has  been  confirmed  in  us,  so  that  we  come 
behind  in  no  gift,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ 
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'*  Make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday." — Isaiah  xvL  3. 

This  was  part  of  God's  message  to  a  pastoral  nation  of  the  East 
That  it  was  given  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  as  an 
interlude  among  woes  pronounced  upon  a  people  whose  offences 
against  God  and  their  neighbours  were  notorious,  does  not 
diminish  the  force  of  its  teaching  for  us  here  or  for  all  time. 

There  is  a  boldness  about  the  metaphor  which  is  striking  and 
arrests  attention  ;  nor  is  its  meaning  hard  to  see. 

It  would  be — ^what  you  tending  your  flocks  under  a  burning 
mid-day  sun  have  most  sighed  for  and  endeavoured  to  find  ; 
what  you  in  your  country  burnt  up  and  parched  until  it  radiated 
from  below  a  heat  almost  as  insufferable  as  the  rays  from  above 
— ^what  you  think  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  you  know 
of,  that  in  your  life,  according  to  your  opportunities  afford  to 
others.  You  have  wanted  shelter ;  and  barren  as  your  country 
is  of  trees  and  cool  resting-places,  you  have  longed  for  the 
coolness  of  the  shades  of  night.  What  you  have  felt  a  longing 
for,  give  to  others.  Give  them  in  the  hour  of  oppression — in  the 
hour  of  need — ^the  succour,  the  help,  the  sympathy  they  want. 
Learn  to  live  for  others  as  well  as  for  yourself ;  and  let  the  help 
you  give  them  be  strongly,  plainly  marked.  Let  it  be  no  vain 
shade  such  as  might  be  given  by  a  few  leaves  which  flicker  in 
the  breeze  and  only  tantalize  the  traveller  as  he  tries  their 
shelter  from  a  burning  sun.    No,  not  a  help  given  to  others  just 
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where  easy  to  yourself  to  give.     Not  a  shade  spread  over  them, 
of  which  the  breeze  of  popular  opinion  might  deprive  them. 
But  a  shelter  deep  and  to  be  relied  upon.     Deep  as  the  blacks 
of  night   in   the  noonday  splendour — unwavering  as  the  rock 
from  which  the  shadow  might  be  cast- 

Nor  is  tJiis  the  only  meaning  of  the  text  It  teaches  the 
necessity  in  God's  sight  of  reality,  of  depth  of  character. 
"  Be  firm,"  it  seems  to  say,  be  firm  and  steadfast  Learn  to 
have  depth  in  yourselves  if  you  would  cast  an  influence  over 
others.  Have  no  fear  of  contrast  between  yourself  and  your 
surroundings.  What  you  know  is  right,  that  do  regardless  of 
consequences. 

Thus  you  will  make  your  real  mark.  F'or  the  stronger  and 
bolder  the  stand  you  make,  the  deeper  and  more  grateful  is 
the  shade  you  cast.  So  the  lessons  we  would  draw  to-day  are 
intertwined.  The  shelter  given  and  the  firmness  shown  are  in 
proportion  to  each  other.  Your  help  is  strong  because  your  life, 
your  character,  is  firm. 

Now  the  message  is  to  a  nation.  And  we,  who  as  a  nation 
are  building  up  new  nationalities  in  our  great  colonies  abroad, 
and  in  almost  the  last  chapter  of  our  nineteenth  century  history 
of  expansion  are  acquiring  a  new  African  territory  with  all  its 
terrible  dangers  and  responsibilities,  may  well  ponder  the  counsel 
given  here  by  God.  Elarnestly  should  we  press  that  this  new 
enterprise  of  commerce  should  not  be  marked  by  the  sad  faults 
of  previous  similar  undertakings. 

It  would  be  a  close  of  the  century  of  which  England 
might  indeed  be  proud  were  it  said  by  those  who  are 
establishing  the  Imperial  British  East  African  Company,  "  we 
have  learnt  from  the  outcry  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  the 
white  man's  vices,  and  we  have  learnt  from  the  awakening  con- 
science of  our  own  home  land,  that  if  we  come  to  your  country 
we  must  shield  you  from  the  introduction  of  new  evils,  and  we 
must^  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  new  life  we  bring  you  the 
blessings  of  that  holy  religion  without  which  our  enterprise  will 
go  unblessed." 

Would  God  this  new  company — whose  work  for  God  and  man 
might  be  so  great — would  read  and  take  to  heart  the  lesson  of 
our  text,  "  Make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the 
noonday." 

That  our  great  Church  is  endeavouring  by  the  grace  of  God 
to  realize  the  two  principles  brought  before  you  has  been,  I  think, 
abundantly  made  clear  by  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference.  Not  that  the  effect  of  that  Conference  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  published  words.  I  doubt  not  that  among 
the  Bishops  gathered  together  many  a  heart  has  been  stirred 
and  stimulated  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  fresh  zeal, 
(haay  a  fresh  plan  of  work  has  been  resolved  upon — ^many  a 
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mind  has  been  influenced  for  good  by  the  minds  of  others — many 
a  brighter  hope  has  been  formed — the  effect  of  which  will  only 
be  apparent  in  the  work,  of  the  future. 

But  the  Encyclical  letter  that  is  in  everybody's  hands  shows 
the  vigour  with  which  the  Conference   has  addressed  itself  to 
questions  of  grave  importance. 

I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  the  subjects  discussed   and  the 
opinions  presented  to  the  Church  fall  into  three  divisions  : — 
L — Such  as  affect  society  at  large. 
II. — Such  as    affect    the    internal    administration  of  the 

Anglican  Communion. 
III. — Such  as  affect  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  other 
Christian  communities. 

If  I  say  something  to  you  on  matters  falling  under  these  heads 
you  will  understand  I  speak  mainly  from  a  Colonial  point  of 
view;  and  here  in  Manchester  there  is  little  danger  of  the 
importance  of  the  Colonies  being  under-estimated.  You  who 
above  all  cities  keep  yourselves  in  commercial  touch  with  the 
whole  world,  and  are  not  slow  to  measure  the  material  worth  of 
those  countries  with  which  you  deal,  you  who  have  as  your 
Bishop  one  who  (in  the  Colonies)  has  had  no  rival  in  the  vigour 
of  his  work  and  the  influence  of  his  teaching,  will  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  magnificent  prospects  and  opportunities  that 
seem  to  open  out  to  us,  in  England  beyond  the  seas. 

But  growing  more  and  more,  as  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
those  great  chief  pastors  God  has  given  the  Church  here  you 
have  grown,  a  stronghold  of  the  Church,  you  will  care  even  less 
that  the  tie  of  peace  or  of  commercial  interest  should  link  you 
with  those  who  are  recruiting  England's  strength  abroad,  than 
that  the  holy  bonds  of  the  faith  should  knit  us  in  one  strong 
brotherhood  tc^ether,  and  the  life  of  England's  Colonial  Empire 
may  be  yet  more  free,  more  vigorous,  more  pure,  more  simple, 
more  Christ-like  than  England's  own. 

L — ^Yet  on  some  points  one  cannot  but  be  anxious.  Those  who 
most  willingly  recognise  the  administrative  ability  of  Colonial 
legislators,  seek  generally  in  vain  to  trace  in  their  legislation 
those  underlying  principles  of  religion  which  would  steady  them 
in  the  midst  of  political  excitement,  and  which  where  acted 
upon,  have  made  England  what  she  is. 

The  question  of  marriage  and  divorce  is  especially  present  to 
my  mind.  Now  where  the  State  is  silent  the  Church  must  speak, 
and  that  with  firmness,  however  quietly. 

The  Encyclical  will,  upon  this  question,  strengthen  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  still  desire  to  honour  and  obey  our  Blessed  Lord. 
Hear  what  is  said  in  the  letter  and  in  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Conference : — ^^  The  sanctity  of  marriage  as  a  Christian 
obligation  implies  the  faithful  'union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman  until  the  union  is  severed  by  death  "  (End.  Letter,  p.  9). 
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"  Inasmuch  as  our  Lord's  words  expressly  forbid  divorce,  except 
in  the  case  of  fornication  or  adultery,  the  Christian  Church 
cannot  recognise  divorce  in  any  other  than  the  excepted  case,  or 
give  any  sanction  to  the  marriage  of  any  person  who  has  been 
divorced  contrary  to  this  law,  during  the  life  of  the  other  party." 
(Resolution  4,  A.) 

To  the  minds  of  some  of  us,  few  more  unwise  things  have 
ever  been  allowed  than  the  difference,  where  people  of  the  same 
race  are  concerned,  between  the  marriage  laws  of  one  part  of 
the  Empire  and  another  But  the  Crown  has  taken  a  brave 
stand  of  late.  A  Divorce  Bill,  to  us  outrageous  in  character,  for 
it  absolutely  ignores  the  authority  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  has  by 
a  narrow  majority  passed  the  legislation  of  one  of  England's 
colonies.  The  Crown  has  refused  sanction.  This  is  an  attitude 
of  courage  and  firmness  which  God  grant  may  be  maintained. 
It  will  not  at  first  seem  easy  to  maintain  it  Other  colonies 
may  follow  in  the  same  direction.  Great  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear ;  but  of  this  I  feel  convinced,  that  the  sense  of 
grievance  felt  by  any  who  resent  the  refusal  of  the  Crown 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severe  sense  of  grievance 
which  those  would  suffer,  if  the  Crown  gave  way,  who  love  the 
Crown  dearly,  but  love  our  Lord  far  more. 

At  least  the  Church  must  be  firm.  Her  shadow  must  be  as 
the  "  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday."  Let  her  teach  more 
than  she  has  done  of  late  the  sanctity  of  marriage.  And  on 
the  question  of  Purity  let  her  members  claim,  let  the  Church 
teach  more  boldly  that  all  men  should  claim,  that  their  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  should  be  men  of  pure  lives,  that  no  one 
known  to  be  living  an  immoral  life  should  on  any  pretext  be 
permitted  to  a  share  in  governing  the  country. 

Important  as  the  whole  question  of  purity  of  life  and  the 
sanctity  of  marriage  is  for  the  home  country,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  for  the  Colonies  the  importance  is  yet  greater.  The  life 
there  is  as  yet  cereus  ampUctu  The  great  nations  of  the 
south  and  the  north-west  are  in  their  infancy.  What  they 
will  be  depends  on  the  shape  given  them  now  ;  and  all 
Christian  people,  of  whatever  denomination,  will  thank  the 
Lambeth  Conference  for  the  wise  words  of  those  reports  on 
intemperance  and  purity,  which  will  carry  weight  wherever  they 
are  studied. 

One  kindred  duty  of  the  Church  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
affects  us  on  this  point,  is  to  boldly  teach  a  greater  simplicity  of 
living  among  all  classes  of  people.  If  ever  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance were  culpable  in  the  English  race,  they  are  surely  now 
9iore  sinful  than  ever.  There  is  no  use  in  my  dwelling  on  the 
glaring  contrast  between  the  riches  of  the  rich  and  the  poverty 
of  the  poor  of  tonlay.  The  question  is  what  can  we  of  the 
Church  do  towards  remedying  the  evil  ?     It  will  not  be  surprising 
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if  the  very  poverty  of  many  of  our  clergy  in  England  to-day, 
ttiough  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  our  well-to-do  folk, 
proves  to  be  an  occasion  of  the  growth  of  Church  influence 
among  the  people-  The  periods  of  the  Church's  history  when 
the  clergy  have  had  least  of  the  world's  advantages  have  not 
been  those  of  her  least  achievements.  But  has  not  the  time 
come  for  some  bold  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  among  clergy  and 
laity  alike  which  might  help  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the 
richest  and  the  poorest  ? 

Is  a  new  sumptuary  rule  which  should  be  voluntarily  entered 
upon  absolutely  hopeless?  Can  no  sufficient  self-denial  be 
exercised  ?  We  claim  to  follow  the  Blessed  Lord  as  His  dis- 
ciples. But  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  Cross  of  Calvary  that 
it  might  span  the  abyss  between  heaven  and  earth ;  and  shall 
men  turn  in  vain  to  the  Church  which  claims  to  follow  Him  for 
some  means  of  bridging  that  gulf  between  class  and  class  which 
yawns  wider  every  day  ?  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  if  every 
clergyman  and  layman  too  would  study  well  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference Report  on  Socialism.  Well,  if  aid  can  be  given  in 
furthering  in  all  trade  matters  the  principle  known  as  co-opera- 
tion ;  possibly  of  all  schemes  of  economical  science  the  most 
Christian — but  the  teaching  that  must  give  it  life  and  shape  is 
that  great  lesson  of  self-sacrifice,  which  devotion  to  our  Lord 
and  Master  can  alone  adequately  inspire. 

II. — If  the  Church  is  to  make  her  full  mark  on  the  growing 
life  of  the  Colonies,  she  needs  greater  consolidation.  The  cen- 
tripetal force  which  is  feared  by  some  is  not  so  great  a  danger 
as  is  the  centrifugal. 

That  the  autonomy  of  the  provinces  should  be  preserved  is  of 
course  essential.  But  is  there  not  a  danger  that  in  the  narrower 
area  of  a  colonial  province  the  Church  may  be  committed  to  a 
school  of  thought  (whether  on  the  one  side  or  the  other)  which 
is  less  comprehensive,  less  truly  Catholic,  and  less  able  to  meet 
the  full  wants  of  her  people  than  would  be  the  expression  of 
the  larger  mind  of  the  Church  at  home }  Whatever,  therefore, 
can  be  wisely  done  to  cement  union  without  interference  with 
liberty  should  be  encouraged.  From  a  free  interchange  of 
clergy  between  the  Church  at  home  and  the  Church  abroad 
much  gain  might  be  expected  on  both  sides.  And  though  the 
Bishops  may  perhaps  realise  more  than  would  others  what  the 
difficulties  are  which  attend  any  scheme  of  interchange  upon  a 
large  scale,  yet  I  venture  to  put  forward  a  suggestion.  Would  it 
not  be  possible,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  adopted 
in  some  military  matters,  to  link  certain  dioceses  at  home  to 
certain  dioceses  or  provinces  abroad  ?  Thus  the  bishops  and 
their  council  of  advice  might  learn  of  the  suitability  of  the 
dcigy  of  the  distant  diocese  for  work  in  their  own,  and  in  the 
closeness  of  relation  established  between  such  linked  dioceses 
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many  of  the  difficulties  now  afTecting  any  general  scheme  for 
the  temporary  service  of  clergy  abroad  would  disappear.  A 
great  gain  would  be  obtained  in  the  increased  interest  taken  by 
the  Church  at  home  in  the  Church  abroad,  and  among  other 
results  the  general  tide  of  emigration  might  be  assisted  in  its 
flow. 

But  further,  if  the  Church  is  to  firmly  make  her  mark,  she 
must  not  shrink  at  home  or  abroad  from  giving  her  people 
clearer  and  more  definite  teaching  on  her  position  and  claims 
than  she  has  hitherto  given.  Some  wise  and  thoughtful  men 
at  home  have  considered  an  adjunct  to  the  Catechism  unad vis- 
able.  They  have  feared  to  magnify  points  of  difference  with 
other  Christian  bodies,  or  to  accentuate  existing  divisions. 
They  have  trusted,  I  suppose,  to  the  pastoral  teaching  and  super* 
vision  in  parishes  at  home  as  being  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  But  have  they  not  forgotten  the  great  and  growing 
numbers  of  emigrants  to  other  lands  ? 

Church-goers  as  they  may  have  been  at  home,  where  church- 
going  was  comparatively  easy  and  church  privileges  ready  to 
hand,  they  are  {yery  many  of  them)  like  chartless  travellers 
when  they  reach  a  country  where  in  religious  matters  all  things 
seem  so  different.  It  is  sad  how  many  of  them  have  drifted 
away  from  our  communion,  mainly  because,  whether  from  fear 
of  hurting  the  feelings  of  those  who  dissent  from  us,  or  from 
some  other  really  high-toned  cause,  churchmanship  has  not  been 
plainly  taught  to  them.  Speaking  with  the  most  deep  and 
tender  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  who  conscientiously 
differ  from  us,  I  feel  sure  that  they  would  be  among  the  first  to 
confess  that  if  we  are  to  discharge  our  duty  as  part  of  the  great 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  we  are  bound  to  teach  to  the  fullest 
degree,  and  to  live  out  in  full,  those  principles  which  we  profess. 
If,  then,  the  Church  would  make  her  influence  firmly  felt  abroad, 
she  must  send  forth  her  children  better  equipped  than  hitherto 
ill  their  knowledge  of  the  faith  and  their  reasons  for  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  a  new  venture  of  the  Church  in 
teaching  her  people  ?  New  I  have  called  it,  but  it  is  that  which 
is  old  in  a  new  dress. 

Many  will  be  thankful  that  among  the  subjects  for  discussion 
at  the  Congress  one  is  that  of  "  Community  of  living."  Often 
have  there  risen  before  me  visions  of  an  Australian  station,  where 
an  earnest,  manly  priest  shall  preside  over  his  small  community. 
Where  the  manager  and  some  four  or  five  godly  young  men 
under  him  shall  together  share  the  station  work,  and  these  last 
named  take  it  in  turn  to  act  ^s  lay  missionaries  to  the  stations  or 
districts  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  where  boys  gathered  for  educa- 
tion under  the  resident  priest  should  also  learn  to  do  station 
work  and  where  the  life  should  be  under  rule,  but  no  life-long 
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vows  be  undertaken.  Or  of  a  farm  somewhat  simila,rly  worked 
which  in  its  moral,  spiritual,  and,  perhaps,  even  material  work 
should  be  a  real  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood, 

(I  would  gladly  unfold  my  plans  in  detail  to  those  who  would 
give  the  required  assistance.) 

But  might  not  England  lead  the  way  ? 

Could  there  not  be  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  one 
of  our  great  northern  manufacturing  towns  a  small  brotherhood 
of  men,  who  while  daily  employed  in  their  ordinary  avocations, 
should  live  together  under  rule  and  the  direction  of  a  wise 
leader,  and  contribute  all  their  earnings  to  the  common  fund. 
Then  from  their  holy  house  there  would  rise  the  daily  prayer 
and  praise  of  men  who  were  consecrating  their  lives  to  God  and 
their  fellow  men ;  while  in  rotation  they  would  spend  their 
evenings  in  parish  work  and  teaching,  wherever  neighbouring 
priests  invited  them.  Who  can  over-estimate  the  results  which 
might  follow  ?  It  is  but  bringing  out  of  the  Church's  storehouse 
that  which  is  old ;  but  thus  in  her  new  teaching  power,  and  in 
her  rest  and  refuge  would  the  Church  be  making  her  ^  shadow 
as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday.'' 

Yet  one  further  remark.  If  the  Church's  influence  for  good 
is  to  be  widely  felt  abroad  there  must  be  peace  in  her  borders. 
The  mischief  brought  about  by  internal  disturbance  is  measured 
not  least  where  the  wave,  gathering  weight  as  it  rolls,  flings  its 
angry  force  upon  the  distant  shore. 

Cannot  the  threatened  prosecution  within  her  ranks  be  yet 
averted  ?  Can  no  voice  be  raised  from  this  great  Congress  which 
shall  bring  peace  ?  The  whole  line  of  churchmanship  is  slowly 
and  steadily  advancing.  There  is  a  new  grasp  of  the  great 
teaching  of  the  corporeity  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  grace  given 
in  the  ICingdom  of  the  Blessed  Lord.  But  to  certain  points — 
erected  into  principles — the  whole  line  has  not  advanced.  (It 
is  not  to  my  question  to  ask  whether  or  not  it  ever  would 
advance.)  And  that  these  points  may  be  maintained,  or  may 
be  attacked,  the  whole  line  is  made  to  waver,  and  is  threatened 
with  confusion.     Is  it  wise  ?     Is  it  right  ? 

My  brothers,  I  pen  my  poor  words  in  that  northern  country 
over  which  the  stream  of  Christianity  flowed  from  lona,  with  its 
healing  and  beneficent  waters.  I  turn  in  thought  to  the  great 
conflict  of  opinion  of  Scottish  and  Augustinian  missionaries. 
When  could  a  fatal  disruption  have  seemed  more  imminent 
than  when  in  St  Hilda's  Abbey  the  time  of  keeping  Easter 
and  the  question  of  the  tonsure  (with  all  involved  in  it)  were 
the  principles  over  which  men  wrangled.  Peace  prevailed, 
and  who  now  asks  whether  this  one  or  that  one  scored  a 
victory. 

I  look  again,  and  I  see  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
a  point  of  difference  arise  on  which  strong  opinions  prevail  on 
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either  side.  Disruption  ensues.  But  presently  the  point  of 
difficulty  vanishes.  Yet  who  can  heal  the  schism  created  when 
the  Free  Church  ministers  went  forth  in  loyalty — they  thought — 
to  principle.  Why  now  hinder  the  onward  march  of  the  English 
Church  } 

Could  there  not  be  on  the  one  side  at  the  voice  of  the  Con- 
gress not  indeed  an  abandonment  of  principle  but  an  abeyance 
for  the  Church's  sake  of  that  which  may  be  held  dear  ?  While 
on  the  other  side  may  we  not  press  for  the  cessation  of  a 
prosecution  which  will  only  make  its  supporters  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  mass  of  even  moderate  Churchmen.  "  O  pray 
for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  love 
Thee." 

III. — On  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  other  Christian  commu- 
nities, I  will  say,  as  it  were,  but  one  word.  The  point  which  most 
affects  us  in  the  colonies — and  that  means,  I  beg  you  to  remark, 
the  greater  Britain  of  the  future,  is  the  question  of  so-called  "  Home 
re-union."  It  involves  the  whole  question  of  whether  or  not  a 
new  and  great  nation  shall  grow  up  dominated  by  a  strong  and 
united  Christian  influence,  or  whether  disintegrated  and  torn 
asunder  by  religious  strife  there  shall  be  no  real  coherency  on 
those  vital  questions  of  morality  which  make  a  nation's  weal  or 
woe. 

Now  it  was  a  happy  omen  that  two  of  the  Lambeth  Committees 
which  happened  to  meet  in  the  Church  House  on  the  first  day  of 
its  use  were  the  committee  on  the  '*  Mutual  relations  of  dioceses 
and  branches  of  the  Anglican  Communion  "  and  the  committee 
on  "  Home  re-union,"  and  what  I  would  say  is  that  the  wisdom 
shown  in  utilizing  the  Church  House  property  affords  a  good 
model  of  the  course  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  home  re* 
union  question.  First  the  ground  is  secured — what  buildings 
there  are  on  it  are  used  as  present  needs  require.  Experience 
gained  by  working  on  the  site  will  best  guide  those 
who  will  ultimately  carry  out  the  building.  Thus  wisely  also 
may  the  work  of  re-union  best  be  proceeded  with.  The 
Lambeth  Conference  has  given  a  basis.  Let  not  the  work 
be  hurried.  From  time  to  time  we  shall  see  how  God  would 
have  us  move,  and  other  communions  will  be  similarly  led. 
Precipitation  may  defeat  the  end  in  view.  Nor  can  it  be  too 
often  expressed  that  what  we  want  is  organic  unity,  not 
superficial  uniformity,  nor  do  we  seek  to  destroy  and  to  cast 
down  where  we  believe  our  God  means  us  to  build  up  and 
restore. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  myself  what  is  the  shadow  worth  which  the 
Church  is  casting?  Do  men  find  it  a  refuge  real  and  deep 
and  answering  to  their  needs }  What  shape  has  it  as  it  falls  across 
their  path  ?  I  call  to  mind  the  visit  which  American,  Colonial, 
and  Missionary  Bishops  paid    at  the  invitation  of  England's 
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most  learned  and  deeply  revered  Prelate  to  that  stalwart  city 
where  the  massive  monument  of  Northern  Christianity  rises  over 
Cuthbert's  shrine.  Of  all  events  in  our  visit  to  England  few  have 
stirred  us  more  than  when  as  we  paced  the  cloisters  in  procession 
the  chant  was  raised — 

'*  Brothers  we  are  treading. 
Where  the  saints  have  trod.'* 

And  one  looked  back  at  the  past  and  thought  of  the  patient 
gentleness  and  firm  courage  of  a  St  Aidan  and  a  King  Oswald^ 
or  the  steady  devotion  shown  in  Jarrow  or  in  Lindisfame,  and  then 
one  thought  of  the  sturdy  Northmen  whom  such  teachers  taught, 
or  such  centres  influenced — Northmen  whose  sturdy  indepen- 
dence has  it  modern  counterpart  in  the  enterprise  and  vigour  of 
the  British  colonist.  And  then  as  the  doors  were  flung  back  the 
great  massive  strength  of  Durham's  cathedral  filled  our  view : 
fit  emblem  of  the  character  of  the  teaching  which  its  builders 
conceived  had  taken  hold  upon  the  Northmen's  mind.  And 
thus  there  came  this  lesson. 

If  the  Church  would  now  make  her  shadow  fall  deep  and 
strongly  marked  upon  the  colonies,  her  teaching  and  the  life  she 
would  have  men  live  must  be  of  the  sturdy,  manly  character 
which  loves  simplicity  and  rejoices  in  freedom,  and  which  puts 
truth  and  openness  in  the  very  forefront 

Ah,  my  brothers, where  shall  we  best  gain  such  a  spirit?  where 
best  learn  to  live  in  it  ?  Surely  in  nearness  and  in  growing  like- 
ness to  Him  who  is  the  true  rock — the  true  shadow  from  the 
heat  Of  His  grace  have  we  all  received.  In  His  character  we 
may  all  grow.  The  Church — the  Divine  Kingdom  in  which  we 
live  and  work  is  His.  She  is  to  be  the  shelter  of  His  people  for 
He  works  through  her.  It  is  that  we  may  rightly  discharge  His 
great  commission,  that  we  may  be  true  fellow-workers  with  our 
God,  who  is  the  Saviour  and  the  sheltering  rock  of  His  people, 
that  we  read  this  direction  as  given  to  us  ''  Make  thy  shadow  as 
the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noonday,"  and  given  by  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said, ''  A  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding  place  from  the 
wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest ;  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry 
place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
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Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." — Matthew  v.  14. 


It  is  the  office  of  lieht  not  to  illumine  only.     It  gives  health.     It  cheers.  ■  It  reveals. 
'  It  is  a  most  apt  ngure,  therefore,  to  depict  the  work  of  God's  Church.    I  presume 
I  shall  not  be  charged  with  making  a  fanciful  use  of  the  text  in  applying  it  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

,  Not  long  ago  a  train  bore  me  into  one  of  your  famous  cathedral  cities.  The  great 
temple  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  England's  shrines.  Perched  on  a  hill-top  it  caught 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  coming  from  every  point.  It  was  towards  evening  as  I  drew 
near  the  city.  The  declining  sun  slanted  its  rays  over  and  above  the  lower-lying  town, 
and  seemed  to  pour  its  wealth  of  brightness  on  the  great  church.  It  was  bathed  in  a 
golden  glow.  It  stood  on  that  eminence,  magnificent  in  its  stately  grandeur  and  its 
massive  power — an  object  beautiful  and  glorious.  Below,  the  city  was  robed  in 
gathering  shadows  and  mist.  Its  people  were  toiling,  and  delving,  and  growing 
weary,  and  showing  the  darkened  brows  and  the  care  that  chisels  wrinkles.  They 
were  wrapt  in  cloud.  Shadow  girdled  them  and  tinted  their  work,  their  homes, 
their  life.  As  I  gazed  I  beheld  some  of  the  citizens  ascending  the  hill  on  which  the 
•cathedral  stood.  As  one  and  another  reached  it  they  too  were  robed  in  light.  The 
shadow  and  dimness  of  the  city  left  them ;  they  were  transfigured.  There  were 
some  who  entered.  The  sunshine  flooded  the  interior.  Its  great  columns,  its  mighty 
walls,  its  gigantic  towers,  spoke  of  stability,  of  rugged  strength,  of  safe  shelter.  A 
master-hand  swept  the  organ  keys,  now  a  diapason  whispered  soothing  and  comfort ; 
■again  a  trumpet  rang^  out  its  strains  of  joy.  The  great  organ  roared  its  anthem  of 
tnumph  and  the  dulciana  of  the  swell  spoke  its  calm  notes  of  peace.  Men  listened, 
and,  sitting  there  in  the  sacred  secure  calm  of  that  temple  wrapped  in  sunshine*  the 
care  seemra  to  be  lifted,  and  the  burden  lightened,  and  the  wrinkle  smoothed,  and  the 
•doubt  banished,  and  the  dead  hope  brought  to  life,  and  the  dark  sorrow  wreathed  with 
a  new  light..  The  cathedral's  mmistry  in  its  material  side,  as  a  sacred  structure  domi- 
nating that  city  on  its  lifted  height,  was  a  ministry  of  light.  It  cheered,  it  was 
revelation,  it  afforded  rest. 

I  found  an  allegory  in  grand  old  Durham  Minster,  crowning  its  hill-top,  bright  and 
cheering,  while  the  low-lying  world  about  it  lay  in  gloom  and  shadow — ^an  allegory  of 
the  great  Church  of  God  and  its  office  among  the  sons  of  men  plunged  in  maelstroms 
of  doubt,  or  pain,  or  care,  or  grief,  or  despair,  or  sin.  The  Church  is  not  the  Church 
of  saints  only  ;  its  ranks  are  not  filled  with  the  sanctified  alone.  Its  Master  came  to 
the  world,  not  to  a  coterie.  Its  gospel  is  for  the  round  planet,  not  for  an  obscure 
comer  of  Judea.  And  so  this  earth-embracing  Church  speaks  not  the  poor,  i^irrow 
shibboleths  of  a  sect.  It — doing  its  true  work — addresses  every  need  and  concern, 
and  peril  and  hope  of  man.  It  touches  every  point  in  the  great  orbit  of  human  life. 
No  problem,  no  perplexed  learning,  no  twisted  skein  of  social  difficulty  that  she  is  not 
called  upon  and  fitted  to  unravel.  The  sentiment  of  the  old  pagan  poet  expresses 
truly  the  attitude  of  the  religion  Christ  taught  and  the  Church  lie  founded  toward  the 
race  of  men. 

*'  Humani  nihil  a  me  alisnum  puto." 

I  rejoice  that  in  thb  electric,  driving  age  both  here  and  in  our  American  Church 
tliere  has  been  a  strong  awakening  to  this  truth.  One  cannot  read  the  list  of  subjects 
chosen  for  consideration  at  this  Congress  without  realizing  that  its  Board  of  Manage- 
ment  are  in  touch  with  the  age's  needs.  Thanks  be  to  God  that  there  is  courage 
enough,  and  large-minded  love  enough  among  the  clergy  of  this  splendid  National 
Church  to  step  down  from  the  seats  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  earnest  men  of  the  day  who  are  grappling  with  the  awful,  the  bitter,  the  agonizing 
riddles  that  perplex,  and  weary,  and  torture  so  many  minds  in  this  driving, 
anxious,  questioning  century,    'i  hanks  be  to  God  that  the  Church  is  brave  enough  to 
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daim  a  right  to  speak  and  give  guidance  in  the  thorny  problems  of  society,  of  philo- 
so|^ic  donbt,  of  economic  science,  of  Biblical  criticism — that  it  is  resolved  to  leave  no 
department  of  human  life  and  no  section  of  society  oatside  the  sphere  of  its  control, 
and  onaffected  by  its  hallowing  touch. 

Nor  can  Churchmen  refrain  from  thanking  God  for  the  grand  catholic  spirit  of  the 
great  conference  which  closed  its  sessions  at  Lambeth  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  cannot 
bat  be  impressed  with  the  momentous  moral  and  practical  problems  which  engaged 
its  thought  With  what  courageous  and  yet  sober  speech  did  it  touch  some  of  the 
sores  and  anxieties  of  the  time  !  How  did  it  recognise  the  altered  conditions  of  this 
whirling  world  of  to-day,  and  the  need  of  shaping  its  work  to  harmonize  therewith,  so 
that  it  may  exercise  the  purifying,  and  elevating,  and  harmonizing  influence  on  the 
race  which  it  is  its  high  and  holy  mission  to  accomplish.  Surely  we  must  confess 
that  it  showed  itself  abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  general  drift,  of  the  feverish 
activities,  of  our  high-pressure  age.  True  to  her  ancient  character,  the  Church, 
through  those  gathered  bishops,  used  no  gloved  hand  as  she  grappled  with  the  pre- 
vailing sins,  follies,  vices,  debased  public  opinion  of  the  people.  In  the  early  ages  of 
semi-barbcurism,  in  the  more  modern  periods  of  the  Church,  its  strong  men  were  often 
the  only  witnesses  for  right  against  might,  for  the  Divine  sanctions  of  the  religion  of 
charity,  humanity,  and  peace,  against  the  brutal  violence  of  monarchs,  or  nobles,  or 
against  the  still  more  frantic  mob  of  poor,  down-trodden  people,  driven  mad  by  a  sense 
of  wrong,  and  of  incurable  wretch^ness.  While  times  have  changed,  and  while 
tyranny  and  oppression  have  crystallized  in  new  forms,  and  while  fresh  treatment  is 
necessary  for  tnese  modem  shapes  of  social  disease,  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  the 
Church  is  not  unconscious  of  the  needs,  nor  unawakened  to  the  danger,  nor  unwilling 
for  the  work.  She  is  certainly,  as  she  has  manifested  in  the  Pan-Anglican  Synod, 
alive  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  worry  and  hurry,  the  tumult  and  fever  of  life,  in  an 
age  of  railroad  speed  as  regards  everything  which  relates  to  material  and  intellectual 
progress,  she  must  mould  new  agencies  and  do  as  heroic  work  as  ever.  It  is  true 
that  the  Conference  put  forth  no  startling  pronunciaments,  that  it  forged  no  new 
Articles  of  Religion.  But  it  did  give  to  the  world  words  of  weight  and  wisdom 
which  were  the  result  of  earnest  communings  and  fervent  pn^er  among  loving 
brethren.  Much  that  transpired  will  not  appear  to  the  world.  It  was  not  for  the 
world — ^not  for  the  Church  even.  It  was  the  godly,  solemn,  awful  counselling  of 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  panting  for  the  glory  of  Christ, 
burning  with  love  to  human  souls.  There  was  eager,  glowing  discussion  at  times. 
There  were  broadly  differing  views  on  many  vital  subjects,  and  there  was  the  passion- 
ate fire  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  as  one  or  another  presented  the  different  sides  of  truth. 
But  there  was  a  consent  to  differ,  and  a  willingness  to  love  at  the  same  time,  through  it 
aU.  It  was  the  sweet  divtrsiiate  in  unitas  which  is  the  splendour  of  Christian  brother- 
hood. I  do  not  believe  but  that  though  you  read  few  printed  words  as  the  outcome 
of  that  great  Council,  its  wonderful  discussions  will  shape  the  thought,  and  faith,  and 
action  in  the  time  to  come  of  many  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  G^,  so  that  uncon- 
sdously  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  will  be  mightily  strengthened.  Many,  doubtless, 
would  have  wished  to  have  embalmed  much  more  in  print  than  has  come  to  the  light. 
Hut  the  voice  of  a  majority  in  such  an  assembly  as  that  speaks  a  trustworthy  wisdom. 
''^  Prudence  is  not  always  cowardice,  it  maybe  the  humble  self-restraint  of  saints." 
Brilliant  speech  is  not  always  wisdom,  it  may  be  the  barbed  wit  that  hurts.  The 
lightning's  flash  does  not  illumine  the  earth  but  for  a  moment.  The  reserve  light  of 
the  sun  which  comes  to  its  rising  day  by  day  without  jar  or  sound  is  the  power  that 
enlivens  the  world. 

I  could  not  pass  to  my  theme  without  speaking  this  tribute  to  the  blessed  work  and 
tone  of  the  gathering  which  the  revered  and  beloved  occupant  of  St.  Augustine's 
<hair  was  prompted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  summon.  As  one  representative  of  the 
great  Transatlantic  sister  Church,  as  a  chief  pastor  from  a  far  away  missionarydiocese, 
inidwa^  between  the  two  vast  tides  of  population  that  flow  from  East  and  West — across 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  I  must  bear  my  testimony  to  the  fact  that  many  of  us  will  carry 
bade  for  the  rest  of  our  life-work  memories  of  great-souled  men,  and  large-hearted 
truth,  and  self-denying  righteousness,  and  burning  charity  which  will  comfort  often  in 
the  burden  and  heat  of  perplexed,  days  and  amid  grim  trials  and  solitary,  lonely  toils, 
with  unutterable  peace.  This  mingling  of  thoughts,  and  hearts,  and  prayer  of 
brethren  has  knit  adamantine  bonds  ;  and  though  New  Zealand  or  Australia,  India  or 
America,  or  Britain  itself  be  the  work>place  the  great  electric  wires  of  a  Christian 
love  and  a  common  Lord  and  His  Church  shall  hold  us  in  one,  all  recipients  of  the 
hfe  and  the  power  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Bnt^  I  tarn  to  the  topic  on  which  I  would  especially  address  ^ou  to-day.  As  aii 
Americao,  I  cannol  but  express  my  sense  of  the  identity,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
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political  chasms  separating  us,  of  the  human  problems  confronting  the  Church,  and 
asking  its  light  and  guidance  in  both  lands. 

Ah  I  many  of  the  perplexing  questions  asked  of  this  Congress  to  answer  are  burning 
problems  for  us  as  well.  Bear  with  me  while  I  give  a  passing  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
social  and  economic  and  moral  riddles  which  try  our  brains  and  give  ache  to  our 
hearts  across  the  Atlantic 

First — We,  with  you,  are  met  face  to  face,  even  in  this  childhood  of  our  nation,  by 
this  solemn  question  of  the  relation  of  classes.  It  is  a  perplexing  problem  to-day, 
as  it  was  when  the  dear  Master  sketched  the  vivid  all^ory  of  the  rich  man  and 
Lazarus,  why  this  great  world  of  God  presents  the  picture  of  so  vast  asocial  inequality. 
We  wonder  now,  as  did  men  then,  at  the  allotment  which  gives  to  one  the  wealds 
and  luxury  of  life  and  dooms  another  with  equal  or  rarer  gifts  of  mind  and  heart  to 
the  inevitable  load  of  poverty.  We  wonder  at  the  prodigious  ab3rss  yawning  between 
West  end  and  East  end,  between  Dives  and  Lazarus.  Who  makes  us  to  differ?  What 
shall  unriddle  the  seeming  partiality  of  such  an  arrangement  of  things  ?  Or  is  it  a 
derangement  ?  How  far  is  it  God's  order  or  our  disorder  ?  These  are  problems  that 
try  the  heart  of  the  wise  man  and  the  Christian.  It  is  these  that  our  precious  Master 
answers  in  the  parable  of  which  I  have  spoken.  He  gives  no  social  theories,  but  a 
moral  law  that  brings  it  home  to  us  in  that  only  way  in  which  we  can  ever  solve  it, 
the  way  of  our  personal,  our  Christian  duty  one  to  another,  man  to  man.  It  is  clearly 
not  our  Lord's  meaning  that  the  mere  fact  of  worldly  prosperity  here  is  a  reason  of 
condemnation,  or  the  fact  of  poverty  a  reason  of  happiness  hereafter.  It  is  by  the  will 
of  God  that  this  inequality  exists,  that  this  is  rich  and  that  is  poor,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  wrong  mingled  with  this  social  state,  whatever  the  wealth  gotten  by  unjust 
means,  the  vast  amount  enjoyed  by  the  slothful,  the  selfish,  whatever  the  sufferings  of 
the  needy  increased  by  the  cruelty  of  men,  it  is  foUy  to  imagine  that  while  human 
nature  lasts  there  can  ever  be  any  perfect  equality.  The  equality  of  to-day  would 
be  confusion  to-morrow.  There  must  always  be  social  suffering  and  dependence. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  call  forth  that  jealous 
hate  of  wealth  or  rank  which  we  too  often  see  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is 
not  money  but  the  'Move  of  money"  which  is  called  the  ''root  of  evil."  It  is 
not  outward  poverty  which  Christ  claims  as  akin  to  the  virtue  of  the  disciple  ;  it  is 
the  "  poor  in  spirit,  not  merely  in  purse,  that  He  has  chosen.  We  may  find  as  humble 
a  heart  throbbing  under  the  fine  linen  as  the  beggar's  rags  ;  and,  alas  1  too  often  we 
see  in  the  most  abject  in  his  hovel,  envy  and  pride  and  selfishness. 

This  is  the  truth,  then,  which  our  Redeemer  who  left  His  Father's  ^lory  for  a  life 
of  sacrifice  declares  in  the  picture  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  that  this  mequality  He 
has  given  us  is  to  be  the  very  bond  of  our  brotherly  duty.  I  read  there  the  social  law 
that  He  has  written  on  our  nature  when  He  made  one  rich  and  another  needy ;  that 
we  are  thus  to  learn  that  our  life  is  a  stewardship,  not  an  ownership ;  that  we  are 
sacredly  to  feel  that  there  are  others  to  whom  we  owe  our  Christian  love,  our  care,  as 
though  given  to  our  personal  charge. 

It  is  only  in  such  a  view  that  the  fact  of  social  inequality  becomes  explainable  at  all. 
Even  then  it  is  a  strange,  sad  mystery  often.  I  suppose  no  Christian  man,  however 
benevolent,  has  not  sometimes,  when  he  looked  out  on  the  terrible  contrast,  felt  that 
his  own  competence  and  ease  are  laden  with  a  responsibility  to  make  him  most  anxious. 

And  this  is  a  fact  again  that  grows  most  appalling  as  society  becomes  mor^  advanced 
in  luxury.  It  is  the  tendency  of  wealth  ever  to  accumulate  with  the  few — and  of  the 
lot  of  the  poor  to  grow  more  and  more  fixed  and  indelible.  It  becomes  at  last  a  fact  we 
cannot  ignore — the  poor  remain  poor.  The  rich  are  the  few  monopolists  who  by 
some  wise  stroke  or  rich  ancestor  have  come  to  their  good  fortune — and  their  wealth- 
begets  wealth.  Laws  cannot  cure  it.  Popular  institutions  cannot  cure  it.  No  social- 
ist^ theory  or  anarchist's  creed  can  cure  it.  Only  Christian  duty  can  supply  the  social 
seed* 

It  is  this  fact  that  so  many  of  the  men  of  competence  live  in  their  luxurious  world, 
seeking  only  good  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  forgetting  that  there  is  any  world  but 
that,  not  knowing  or  not  troubling  themselves  to  know  whether  a  Lazarus  lies  at  the 
gate  or  not — whether  there  are  men  out  in  the  street  where  their  merry  jest  and  laugh 
and  song  penetrates  ragged  and  heavy  hearted,  while  they  dream  their  epicure's  dream 
— it  is  this  that  helps  much  to  stir  the  social  ferment  of  the  time.  The  life  of  such 
men  is  often  without  any  but  a  selfish  purpose — the  denial  of  all  God's  purposes  for  a 
man.  And  who  made  these  to  differ  ?  Did  He  who  gave  one  wealth  and  another 
poverty  ordain  this  selfish  severance  of  his  children  !  Ah  !  this  sad  suffering  of  the 
world  is  not  of  His  allotment,  but  of  our  neglect.  It  is  then  alone  we  have  Christ's 
spirit,  and  have  learned  his  lesson  of  Christian  duty,  when  we  have  learned  that  to  have 
wealth  is  to  have  obligations  to  the  poor — obligations  of  help,  of  sympathy,  of  brother* 
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I  speak  for  no  mere  giving  of  alms.  Too  often  this  is  linked  only  to  a  chance,  an 
ephemeral  feeling.  I  am  speaking  for  no  condescending  patroneige  of  the  masses  by 
the  classes,  I  plead  in  behalf  of  a  Christian  socialism,  if  I  may  so  name  it.  It  means 
■ot  volcanic  upheaval,  not  violent  earthquake  in  the  social  world.  It  means  no 
dreamj  Utopia  with  its  impossible  equalities  in  a  race  which  is  characterized  by 
diverstty  in  gifts.  It  means  a  spirit  among  Christian  men  which  recognises  trile 
brotherhood,  which  recognises  that  each  least  or  highest  is  a  member  of  the  family  of 
God.  And  this  implies  sympathy,  help,  love — not  the  patronage  of  the  world — but 
these  Christian  virtues  exercised  in  such  manner  as  to  tend  to  uplifting,  to  self-respect^ 
to  the  improvement  everywhere  of  the  material,  the  mental,  the  moral  condition  of 
man.  were  this  the  prevailing  spirit  among  Christian  men  ;  were  there  an  earnest 
desire  and  an  earnest  labouring  among  those  who  own  power  and  wealth — such  as 
brother  indeed  should  show  to  brother — for  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  those  who 
have  not  their  privileges,  I  believe  some  of  the  antagonism  now  rampant  would  lade. 
It  is  a  subject  that  rankles  much  in  the  brains  and  the  hearts  of  the  artisan 
tanks.  Let  me  tell  you  that  in  the  fiercest  socialistic  books  you  are  only  reading  ex- 
purgated editions  of  their  sentiment  They  have  convictions  as  well  as  ourselves. 
They  have  thought  as  well  as  you  or  me — perhaps  it  is  profounder  and  more 
kigical  than  that  of  many  of  us — more  or  less  enervated  by  the  soft  luxury  of  our 
living.  To  them  the  struggle  and  the  sweat  and  the  suffering — ever  present — bring 
sdf-qnestioning.  Why  should  it  not  ?  The  questions  are  to  them  burning  ones — the 
all  momentous  ones — as  to  escape  from  his  chain  is  the  ceaseless  study  of  the  bound 
tiger.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  wild  ferocity  we  see  prevailing  among 
imemployed,  among  the  hard-worked.  I  know  that  it  exists  however.  And  I  know 
that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  man,  as  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  God,  to  think  and 
toil,  to  pray  and  give,  that  the  bitter  burdens  of  the  weary,  heart-sore,  panting  toilers 
may  be  lightened,  and  that  they  may  reach  some  comfort,  some  peace  in  this  world  of 


But,  second,  a  problem  which  confronts  us  in  the  American  Church  day  by  day  is 
that  which  is  suggested  by  the  first  question  asked  of  this  Congress  for  solution  on  the 
first  day.  It  is  this  :  To  what  extent  should  the  results  of  historical  and  scientific 
criticism,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  recognised  in  sermons  and  teaching?  Of 
course,  here  is  opened  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  relations  of  what  we  call  science  and 
idknon  to  each  other. 

we  who  are  doing  Transatlantic  work  are  constrained  to  rec<^nise  that  it  is  a 
strangely  complex  world  which  meets  our  gaze  to-day.  It  is  a  world  of  pushing  haste, 
of  the  cry  of  men  who  strive,  of  the  ceaseless  din  of  traffic  where  there  is  oaly  brief 
time  for  thought     Materialism  is  its  bane,  is  its  curse. 

Not  only  this;  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  world  are  not  untinted  by  the  colour  of 
the  age.  This  intensity  in  material  things  gives  the  tone  as  well  to  many  of  the 
thinkers  of  the  time.  It  is  an  epoch  of  philosophy  sound  and  unsound.  Men  are 
striving  to  unravel  the  many  problems  of  nature — Divine,  human,  material.  Intricacies 
of  the  faith  are  tested  with  human  gauges.  Science  is  summoned  to  pronounce  its 
judgment  on  God.  The  things  of  me  Everlasting  Father  are  run  in  the  moulds  of 
human  thought.     Philosophic  theory  is  too  often  allowed  to  dominate  heavenly  truth. 

When  such  a  tone  is  in  the  air  the  Bible  is  never  a  closed  book.  There  is  an  eager- 
ness in  its  study ;  but  alas  1  it  too  often  has  not  a  spiritual  purpose.  The  researches 
will  be  those  of  the  letter — and  its  truths  will  be  handled  as  the  geologist  treats  a 
fosiil-bed,  or  a  ch3rmist  a  gas,  or  an  anatomist  some  dead  organisms. 

Such  times,  however,  are  not  without  their  use.  We  may  not  despise  ripe  learning 
or  sound  science.  We  may  not  scorn  the  modem  research  which  has  flung  open  vast 
sealed  caverns  of  knowledge.  We  may  not  reject  any  living  truth,  any  fresh  wisdom 
wfaidi  comes  to  us  with  the  seal  of  genuineness  upon  it.  We  will  rather  yoke  it  for 
a  holy  service ;  we  will  breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life.  But,  too,  we  will  remember 
that  many  of  the  metaphysical  refinements,  many  of  the  subtle  theories,  many  of  the 
fieiy  opinions  which  are  urged  with  all  the  zeal  of  new-found  discoveries,  were  all 
oooined  over  centuries  ago;  old  monks  leaning  shaven  heads  on  withered  hands, 
while  the  grey  light  struggl^  in  through  dusty  bars,  had  these  same  thoughts.  Almost 
the  same  terminology  was  the  daily  utterance  of  thin  lips,  and  was  muttered  or  angrily 
proclaimed  in  vaulted  cells  which  long  ago  have  crumbled  down  in  dust ;  taxed  brains 
m  bewildered  gaze,  were  looking  down  into  those  nether  depths,  where  now,  O  ! 
pfailosopber  of  this  nineteenth  century,  thou  art  trying  to  peer ;  thou  art  walking  in 
no  new  path ;  subtle  ties  as  subtle,  distinctions  as  nice,  views  as  recondite  as  thine, 
ah  t  they  were  all  familiar  to  hooded  brethren  800  years  ago.  And  so  moth  after 
moth  goes  to  singe  its  wings  at  the  same  flame  of  the  same  candle,  on  through  ages. 

Bat  there  is  still  another  force  with  us— it  is  visible  everywhere.    It  is  a  systematic 
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and  widespread  doubt.  It  has  in  its  service  genius,  wealth,  learning,  station.  In 
divers  costumes  it  meets  me.  I  hear  varying  shibboleths  as  one  or  another  shape 
of  it  peets  my  eye.  There  are  the  men  who  tell  me  they  know  nothing  about  it 
all — ^life,  immortality,  duty,  faith,  God.  They  say  it  is  onlv  an  unsolved  riddle,  a 
weary  doubt,  a  fanatic's  dream.  There  are  the  cold  sceptics  or  the  grim  satirists 
who  afBrm  "life  is  but  a  jest,*'  or  who  tell  me  it  ''is  not  worth  living,"  or  who» 
in  the  bitterness  of  their  despair,  call  the  future  a  mocking  will-o'-the-wisp.  The 
world  to-day  is  full  of  grim,  dreary  doubters  who  know  not,  or  do  not  want  to  know, 
the  secret  of  life;  who  bask  in  rasping  satire  or  cloudy  philosophy,  or  sunless 
unbelief. 

But  there  are  too,  we  may  not  deny,  hosts  of  honest  doubters.  These  are.  the 
minds  which  are  wont  to  weigh  all  evidence  by  the  exact  rule  of  natural  science  or 
of  legal  proof.  To  such  thinkers  the  love  of  God  in  His  Son  awakens  no  responsive 
feeling.  The  conscience  does  not  recognise  in  a  deep  self-knowledge  the  need  of  a 
Saviour.  The  living  beauty  of  a  character  like  that  of  Jesus  is  passed  by  with  but 
slight  reverence.  The  evidence  that  gleams  everywhere  through  the  life  and  history 
of  man,  of  a  Divine  love,  is  invisible  to  such  eyes.  It  cannot  be  weighed  and 
analyzed  as  a  metal  or  a  vapour  in  the  scales  of  the  expei  t ;  it  cannot  be  subjected  to 
the  touch  or  taste  of  the  senses.  They  see  not  the  folly  of  the  demand  that  such 
an  evidence  should  be  applied  to  spiritual  truth.  They  are  like  the  man  who,  alway.^ 
employed  in  gazing  through  the  microscope  at  the  wing  of  a  beetle,  or  the  antennae  ui' 
the  animalcule,  has  lost  capacity  to  judge  the  splendour  of  Alpine  scenery. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  such  is  too  often  unhappily  the  result  of  one  form  at  least  of  our 
prevailing  Biblical  criticism  ?  It  has  come  to  this,  that  in  a  world  where  we.  see  nothing 
but  these  mere  processes  of  a  physical  life,  where,  in  the  din  of  traffic  many  have  forgotten 
that  there  is  a  living  God  beyond  Mammon,  where  boastful  science  has  taught  men  at 
last,  to  look  on  the  soul  as  only  a  compound  of  mere  subtle  gases,  and  the  world  a 
mere  development  of  bare  natural  forces,  and  where  the  Almighty  has  been  banished 
from  His  own  creation — it  has  come  to  this,  that  many  will  believe  nothing  unless  it 
can  be  touched,  or  tasted,  or  handled.  And  yet  some  earnest  men  are  in  this  attitude. 
They  think  it  the  true  tone  of  the  thinker.  But  this  suspicious  spirit  is  no  more  the 
trait  of  honest  search  than  a  sputtering  rush  candle  is  the  great  sun.  I  cannot  but 
look  in  pity  on  the  disciple  of  this  modem  school  of  so-called  thinkers,  whose  funda- 
mental dogma  is  that  everything  is  to  be  considered  doubtful  until  proved  by  human 
means  true  ;  that  the  right  state  in  which  to  approach  every  question  in  life  is  a  condi- 
tion of  enlightened  scepticism. 

This  is  the  dull,  grey  landscape  of  many  a  modem  philosopher's  faith.  Though 
we  gaze  at  it  through  the  Claude  Lorraine  mirror  of  some  genius's  wit,  it  can  only 
show  the  dry  unsatisfaction  of  a  barren,  rayless  hope* 

Ah  !  It  is  no  ordinary  age  and  no  ordinary  toil  which  we  have  to  face.  It  is  a  day, 
it  is  an  age  which  calls  for  cool  brains  and  patient  spirits  and  warm  hearts  in  the  pulpit; 
a  day  which  demands  that  the  priest  of  God  shall  be  no  cloudy,  mechanical,  mediaeval 
dreamer,  but  a  thinking,  burning,  praying  19th  century  man. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  reflecting  on  the  religion  of  the  middle  age.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  iconoclasm  that  would  deny  the  many  sainted  lives  and  the 
sweet  faith  which  glowed  in  many  a  cloister,  and  gave  lustre  to  the  so-called  dark 
ages.  The  mildew  of  the  mediaeval  day  touched  not  with  any  taint  a  Bernard  of 
Cluny,  an  A'Kempis,  old  Saxon  Bede,  and  many  another  saint  of  God  in  those  dimly 
lighted  centuries*  Hermitages  and  monasteries  were  not  necessarily  sepulchres  to 
bury  thought  or  manhood  or  spirituality  in,  not  necessarily  ice-caverns,  where  hearts 
were  frozen  to  death. 

But  I  plead  for  priests,  pastors,  preachers,  prelates  who  shall  be  abreast  of  the 
learning,  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  time ;  who  shall  be  awake  to  the  new 
needs  of  a  materialistic  age,  who  shall  not  dismiss  sciences'  fresh  claims  with  a  sneer, 
but  who  shall  meet  it  on  its  own  field,  and  foil  it  with  its  own  weapons,  and  show  it 
the  truth  and  the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  better  wisdom,  which  is  not  of  £dlible 
man,  but  of  the  all-wise  God. 

But  I  return  to  the  (question  of  this  Congress.  "  To  what  extent  should  the  results 
of  historical  and  scientific  criticism,  especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  be  recognised 
in  sermons  and  teaching  ?  " 

Can  there  be  any  but  one  answer  ?  Is  not  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  is  not 
the  Church  of  the  living  God  safe  only  as  they  recognise  the  truth  of  a  truth,  whatsoever 
that  truth  may  be  ?  \%  it  not  more  honest  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  when  we  undertake  to  deal  with  the  solemn  mysteries  of  God  ? 
It  is  an  age  when  exactness  and  directness  is  asked  regarding  all  problems.  It  is  bo  nn- 
reascmable  demand.    Clearly  defined,  strongly  outlined  facts  appeal  to  a  practical 
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cditHiy. '  I  have  seen  autumn  days  when  the  haze  filjed  the  air,  sad  cvcif  line  pi  a 
hiU  anid  ercry  edge  of  a  cloud  was  roiinded  and  blended  into  ancertain  ions.    It  was 
a  dreamj,  vague  atmosphere.     It  promoted  reverie  and  charmed  to  inaction.    But  I 
prefer,  if  I  would  do  some  work,  the  sharper  edges  of  the  crisp  November  da/  with  its 
more  pronounced  tone  and  its  distinctness  of  character.      When  I  am  inteot  on 
dreammg  give  me  the  vague   autumn  with  its  rounded  angles  and  its  colourless 
qtlietnde.     I    have    more  admiration   for    Fra  Angelico's  angels  with  their  cleaf 
outlines   and    their    evident    action    than    for  vague    female  figures    with  win^ 
of  aome  modem  French  artist,  who   float   in   the   ether,    aimless,   yet   beautifuJ^ 
inane  and  undevotional.     '*  Ve  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  declares  the  text.    The 
work  of  the  Church  is  to  enlighten — not  to  darken  c&unseL    I  would  not  search  the 
caverns  of  God's  great  verities  with  a  rush  candle  of  the  middle  age  when  I  can  bring 
the  calcium  light  of  modern  research  to  my  help.    I  know  the  Infinite  Word  of  thp 
Infinite  Jehoi^  cannot  suffer  because  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  electric  lamp  shin^ 
down  upon  it.    In  these  days  of  riper  learning  and  an  exacter  science  it  is  no  mistake 
for  the  Church  of  God  to  reach  forth  her  hand  and  take  to  her  heart  any  truth  which 
is  iruiM^     It  is  possible  that  we  may  be  compelled  to  recast  one  or  another  article  of 
religion,  or  to  alter  here  and  there  the  popular  terminology  of  portions  of  our  theology, 
just  as  the  old  Saxon  tongue  has  had  some  of  its  words  remoulded  for  our  modern- 
day  utterance.    Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  certain  painters  and  poets  have  given  the 
shape  to  many  a  Christian's  theology.     Milton,  or  Watts,  has  been  a  more  accepted 
commentator  on  the  Bible  than  Chiysostom,  or  Irenseus,  or  Augustine.     Raphael  or 
Michael    Angelo  give  you   an   Italian    for   your  Lord ;  and  Rubens  a   German. 
Leonardo  de  Vinci  gives  shape  to  the  thought  of  the  mass  of  Christendom,  regarding 
that  wondrous  scene  of  the  last  supper,  and  yet  he  contradicts  the  life  of  the  Saviour's 
dav,  and  in  that  beautilul  picture  whidi  awes  our  hearts  as  we  gaze  upon  it,  gives  us 
a  nncy  and  not  the  truth.     Such  conceits,  and  many  others,  are  not  Cnrist*s  Gospel  — 
and  yet  how  many  accept  them  as  such.  If  I  have  set  up  my  Dagon  of  interpretation, 
the  sooner  it  is  tumbled  down  before  the  ark  of  God's  truth  the  better.     I  will  not. 
then,  if  I  be  wise,  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  the  new  knowledge  which  discovers  antp 
reveals  freshly  found  verities — even  though  it  seem  at  first  the  foe  of  my  Faith.   Fiery- 
Vesuvius  has  the  vine  and  the  fig  tree  hanging  its  sides  with  verdure,  and  offering  to  the 
world  fragrant  and  brilliant-hued  fruit.    Even  the  Royal  Bengal  tiger  has  his  highly* 
coloured  pelt  and  his  bright  wise  eye.    But  if  I  have  a  true  sense  of  my  awful  responsi- 
bility as  Christ's  chartered  teacher,  I  will  take  care  that  I  give  naught  to  His  loved 
flock  as  truth  which  is  not  clearly,  absolutely,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  truths 
attested  by  the  most    overwhelming,  the  most  unmistakable    evidence.      I   shall 
recognise  that  much  of  what  has  been  called  science  has   been   built  in  the  past 
upon  a  sand  that  shifts.     I  shall  remember  that  the  conclusions  of  science  to-day 
may  veer  to-morrow.     I  shall  accept  no  deduction,  no  theory  of  the  most  learned 
of  thinkers,  though  the  very  world  bow  down  in  homage  to  his  learning,  unless  I  know, 
unless  the  concensus  of  the  wise  is,  that  the  truths  taught  are  irrefutable — are  in- 
dubitably facts.     Even  then  I  shall  hesitate,  until  time  and  experience  have  verified 
and  re-verified,  to  offer  them  as  on  a  level  with  the  truths  of  the  revealed   word, 
I  do  not  propose  to  follow  each  so-called  scientist  as  he  blazes  over  the  track  of  his 
new  orbit  and  conclude  that  he  is  the  sun  to  illumine  the  world.     Mere  learning 
4oc%  not  always  prove  wisdom ;   nor  does  it  always  help  a  man  to  see^  and  know 
truth.     I  will  remember  that  no  man,  no  pope,  not  even  the  scientist^  is  infallible. 

But  our  religion  can  afford  to  have  no  battle  with  genuine  science.  The  book  of 
Nature  and  the  book  of  Revelation  are  only  God's  collateral  books  of  truth.  One 
cannot  measure  swords  with  the  other.  They  are  not  aliens.  They  are  not  enemies. 
They  are  allies.    They  are  brethren. 

I  esteem  it  no  ordmary  privilege  to  have  been  invited  by  the  Chairman  of  this 
Congress — vour  hard-toiling,  devoted,  wise  bishop^to  meet  face  to  face  and  address 
this  great  throng  of  bUhops,  clergy,  and  laity  whose  hearts  are  burning  with  anxious 
concern,  and  with  a  fervent  love  for  the  Church,  for  mankind,  for  Christ.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  I,  that  many  of  my  brethren  from  across  the  Atlantic,  have  learned 
auring  oar  >ojoum  on  these  shores,  it  is  that  this  superb  national  Church  is  a  power, 
yeii  the  religious  power  in  England.  Its  reverent  worship,  its  hoary  temples,  its 
crowding  ranks  of  the  devout,  above  all,  its  host  of  self-surrendered,  toiliru^,  holy 
priests  and  bishops  are  winnin|[  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  the  realm.  God  be 
praised  for  the  lessons  of  devotion  and  sacrifice  we  have  been  privileged  to  learnr  while 
thus  reclining  for  a  brief  period  in  the  strong  arms  of  our  dear  Mother-Church  of 
England. 

I  know,  dear  brethren,  of  the  clergy,  you  will  bear  with  me  while,  in  closing,  I  ad^ 
dren  some  words  of  exhortation  to  you.     ...  ■  .u 
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Is  it  not  a  fitting  question  to  ask,  in  yiew  of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  which 
such  an  age  as  ours  brings,  what  manner  of  men  ought  we  to  be  ?  I  cannot  exhaust 
the  subject.  Majl  not  give  uttieiance  to  a  few  hints?  (i)  We  are  met  at  the 
threshold,  obviously,  with  the  demand  for  an  absolute  surrender  of  self.  The  epitaph 
Howard  left  to  be  carved  on  his  tomb  will  be  the  governing  law  of  our  life  if  we 
realize  our  need,  "  Not  I,  but  Christ."  We  will  strive  after  that  great  self-rennnda- 
tion  which  St.  Paul  displayed  when  he  cried  with  an  intensity  of  burning  love,  *'  I 
could  be  accursed  from  Christ  for  the  brethren's  sake."  We  will  covet  the  consecrated 
devotedness  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  who,  when  his  Redeemer,  as  the  l^end^  declares, 
asked  what  reward  he  sought  for  his  services,  cried,  his  soul  all  aglow  with  sacied 
love,  "  Nil,  nisi  Te,  Domme."  This  is  the  sacrifice  of  a  devoted  life.  This  is  the 
absolute  consecration  of  the  cross.  The  world  calls  it  a  heated  fanaticism,  //has  no 
comprehension  of  that  supremest  force  in  all  God's  universe — greater  than  all  powers 
in  nature,  greater  than  all  forces  which  human  invention  can  call  forth— 4he  constrain- 
ing love  ofjesus.  This  is  the  transcendent  power  that  nerved  weak  women  to  stand 
undaunted  amid  lions  or  blazing  faggots,  that  kept  cheer  in  the  hearts  of  Heber  and 
Martyn  amid  torrid  heats,  and  wanned  the  zeal  of  a  Xavier  when  disease  and  almost 
failure  confronted  him  face  to  face.  It  is  the  need  of  every  man  who  is  a  chosen 
vessel  to  bear  the  message  of  peace  and  hope  to  a  broken  world.  "  He  that  will  not 
take  up  his  cross,"  declares  the  Master,  '*  A^  is  not  worthy  of  Me." 

But  again,  the  messenger  of  Christ  should  be  the  man  of  large-hearted  mapathy. 
There  is  an  individual  work  for  individual  souls,  which  is  the  need  of'^the  day. 
Tlie  pulpit  is  too  often  very  distant  from  the  pews ;  and  so  poor  comfortless  souls  go 
through  the  world,  finding  the  Church  only  a  dry  Sahara — not  a  green  pasture — from 
the  day  of  the  white  baptismal  robe  to  the  day  of  the  white  windii^-sheet  May  we, 
who  are  all  Christ's  ministers,  have  more  of  this  tender  sympathy,  this  loving  charity. 
In  all  the  thousand  instances  of  spiritual  need  and  evil  that  meet  us  in  our  daily  work 
— amidst  the  poor,  the  heavy-laden  with  sorer  burdens  than  our  own  ;  the  doubting, 
struggling  for  the  light  of  truth  ;  the  young  cast  on  the  whirlpool  of  the  world  ;  the 
tempted  and  the  fallen,  we  shall  have  Christ's  pity,  we  shall  remember  that  they,  like 
ourselves,  are  dust.  Ah.  1  yes,  I  see  so  many  broken  lives  that  might  have  been  my 
own.  I  see  so  many  fallen,  who  are  yet  better  in  their  character  than  I,  had  I  i>een 
placed  in  the  same  temptation.  I  see  so  manv  noble  lives,  lives  of  promise,  that  have 
perished ;  yet  over  their  dust  I  can  only  stand  in  pity — not  in  judgment,  not  in  scorn 
^-and  leave  them  in  His  hands  whose  s^pathy  I  so  often  need  for  my  own  infirmities. 
May  we  all  aim  to  gain  this  loving  spirit  of  a  loving  Master. 

Need  I  suggest,  in  closing,  that  the  faithful  messenger  of  God  will  be  a  man  of 
intensest  devoutness.  The  old  traditions  tell  us  that  several  of  the  great  masters  in 
art  painted  their  sacred  pictures  on  their  knees,  and  hence  it  is  that  Ecce  Homo  of  a 
Raphael,  or  some  Angel  or  Apostle  that  came  from  Fra  Angelico's  brush,  showed 
their  spiritual  beauty,  not  because  of  the  deftness  of  the  hand  that  painted,  but  because 
of  the  heart  that  prayed.  The  priest  of  God  will  ever  recognise  this  power.  It  is 
true  that  the  sacred  orator  may  stand  like  a  lifeless  finger-post,  pointing  the  way 
on  a  road  where  he  neither  leads  or  follows.  But  oh  1  the  feebleness,  the  sad  defects, 
the  poor  failure  of  such  a  ministry. 

I  know  it  is  a  very  trite  topic,  this  urging  of  prayerfiilness  on  you,  dear  brethren 
in  the  ministry.  It  is  an  old,  old  duty,  but  it  is  always  a  new  power  and  a  new 
blessedness.  Turn  to  the  Holy  Twelve  ;  turn  to  the  ranks  of  the  martyrs,  turn  to 
the  Chrysostom,  the  Augustine,  the  A'Kempis,  the  Pascal,  the  Lacordaire,  the 
Andrews,  and  the  Keble,  and  the  Pusey,  and  the  rest,  these  giants  among  the  earlier 
and  middle-age,'  and  modern  messengers  uf  Jesus,  and  lo  I  you  catch  the  vision  of 
heroes  living  amid  whirlwinds  of  theological  controversy — but  you  see  in  them 
too,  most  gentle  and  child-like  men,  dwelling  in  prayer  and  thought,  meditating 
with  peaceful  hearts  on  fleeting  life  and  a  Saviour's  love  and  a  world  to  come. 

When  an  army  corps  comes  in  sight  of  the  enemy  after  hours  of  hard  marching, 
they  must  sit  down  awhile  by  the  camp-fire  and  replenish  the  wasted  strength  by 
food  and  drink  before  they  are  able  to  make  the  impetuous  charge  and  to  drag 
the  heavy  guns  into  the  thunderstorm  of  battle.  Thus  must  we,  too,  recruit  our 
souls'  strength  by  sitting  down  often  with  Jesus  to  meditate,  to  pray,  to  come  into 
close  communion  with  that  precious  Master.  This  shall  give  life  and  power  and 
beauty  to  our  ministry.  This  shall  win  a  Saviour's  love  and  a  Saviour  s  blessing. 
This  shall  bring  holy  hearts  and  holy  lives  as  the  fruit  of  our  toil.  The  praying 
priest  shall  be  rewarded  by  the  faithful  prajring  people.  May  the  Church's  ranks  be 
crowded,  while  time  shall  last,  by  these  men  of  prayer,  these  men  after  God's 
own  heart.  So  shall  her  light  shine  before  men,  and  they  shall  see  her  good  works 
and  then  glorify  the  Father  which  is  in  Heaven. 
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At  10.30  o'clock,  the  Rt  Rev.  James  MoorhoUSE,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  took  the  Chair  as  President, 

and  delivered  the  following 

INAUGURAL    ADDRESS, 

Wb  have  been  frequently  told  of  late  that  Church  Congresses  have  had 
their  day.  Twenty  years  ago,  perhaps,  when  we  had  no  diocesan  con- 
ferences, and  no  House  of  Laymen  toco-operate  with  Convocation,  such 
an  assembly  as  the  Church  Congress  might  have  been  useful  and  even 
necessary.  It  gave  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  opinion,  it  taught 
men  of  different  views  to  understand  and  value  each  other,  it  was  an  im- 
presnve  manifestation  of  the  learning  and  influence  of  the  Church  of 
England,  inspiring  confidence  among  Churchmen,  and  respect  at  least 
amongst  all  who  attended  or  heard  of  its  deliberations.  Now,  howevcfi 
it  seems  to  be  thought  by  some  that  these  results  may  be  more  surely  and 
completely  attained  by  other  organizations.  If  there  be  any  high  degree 
of  probability  in  this  opinion,  then  assuredly,  to  over- worked  men,  im- 
patient of  the  increasing  claims  of  ever-multiplying  societies,  the 
temptation  must  be  great  to  clear  out  of  their  way  what  seems  to  be 
^mneoessary. 

But  are  Church  Congresses  unnecessary  ?  If  we  abandoned  them  can 
we  be  sure  that  all  their  more  important  functions  would  be  adequately 
discharged  by  existing  organizations  ?    For  my  own  part  I  cannot  think 
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so.  Certainly  no  diocesan  conference  can  express  the  opinion  or  re- 
present the  feeling  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  anything  can  supersede 
the  Church  Congress  it  must  be  the  newly-appointed  House  of  Laymen. 
But,  not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  no  House  of  Laymen  in 
the  province  of  York,  I  believe  that  the  necessary  relations  of  such  a 
body  with  Convocation  incapacitate  it  from  undertaking  the  special  work 
of  a  Church  Congress.  The  proper  office  of  Convocation  is  the  making 
of  laws,  and  it  follows  that  the  questions  ordinarily  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Laymen  will  be  those  upon  which  legislation  is  desired  in  the 
near  future.  Now  these  are  very  rarely  the  questions  of  deepest  interest 
and  most  decisive  influence.  For,  in  these  days  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, legislation  will  never  be  attempted  on  any  measure  of  far-reaching 
issues  until  a  matured  and  determined  public  opinion  demands  it  Hence 
the  matter  of  primary  importance  in  our  time  is  not  so  much  the  course 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  as  the  creation  of  a  reasonable 
and  righteous  public  opinion. 

That  the  leaders  of  political  parties  are  feeling  this  more  and  more  is 
manifest  from  their  changed  attitude'to  the'  outside  public.  So  marked 
indeed  is  this  that  people  sometimes  blame  our  greatest  political  leaders 
for  wasting  so  much  of  their  energy  on  stump  oratory — a  very  groundless 
complaint,  as  it  seems  to  me — for  if  every  capital  question  is  to  be 
decided  ultimately  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  surely  it  must  be  the  duty 
of  those  who  have  profoundly  studied  such  questions  to  warn  the  people 
^f  the  danger  of  specious  errors,  and  to  give  them  as  far  as  possible'  the 
means  of  forming  true  and  just  judgments.  Real  influence  will  be 
exerted  in  the  future,  not  so  much  by  those  who  make  laws,  as  by  those 
who  create  the  public  opinion  which  finds  expression  in  those  laws. 
~  But  now  amongst  the  questions  upon  which  public  opinion  has  to  be 
formed,  some  are  of  greater  and  some  of  less  importance,  some  of  wider 
and  some  of  narrower  interest,  some  touch  our  deepest  beliefs  and 
iprinciples  of  conduct  and  others  have  respect  only  to  temporal  or 
temporary  interests.  The  latter  of  course  are  the  more  numerous.  It 
is  they  which  most  quickly  arouse  attention,  and  which  engage  for  the 
-most  part  the  energy  and  ability  of  politicians.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the 
narrow  scope  and  intrinsic  insignificance  of  such  questions,  public  feeling 
upon  them  is  sometimes  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  almost  frantic  excite- 
ment by  the  mere  circumstances  of  their  discussion.  The  best  ability  of 
the  country  is  engaged  in  their  analysis.  The  great  political  patties 
take  opposite  sides.  All  the  machinery  of  party  strife  is  set  in  motion. 
Eloquent  speeches  in  Parliament  are  echoed  in  a  thousand  broadsheets 
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and  at  a  thousand  meetings,  until  at  last  people  begin  to  imagine  that 
the  petty  business  is  a  matter  of  national  life  or  death.  No  sooner,  how- 
em-,  is  the  controversy  ended,  and  the  clamour  of  heated  disputants 
hashed,  than  men  begin  to  ask  themselves  what  there  was  in  the  matter 
to  excite  such  a  tumult ;  and  they  are  apt  to  look  back  upon  all  their 
passion  and  recrimination  partly  with  amusement  and  partly  with 
contempt. 

Not  such«  however,  is  the  case  if  the  question  have  been  one  of  real 
weight  and  influence,  one  which  touches  the  springs  of  individual 
morality  or  of  public  welfare.  Then  it  is  felt  that  no  interest  could  be 
too  deep,  no  ability  too  splendid,  no  effort  too  strenuous  to  have  been 
expended  in  its  discussion.  The  agitation  of  such  questions  rightly  stirs 
the  national  heart  to  its  depths,  and  may  require  years,  and  even  severe 
conflicts,  for  its  settlement.  It  is  fortunate*  perhaps,  considering  the 
danger  and  lavish  expenditure  of  energy  attending  such  struggles,  thaf 
they  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  But  since  they  are  inevitable 
when  their  time  has  come  all  the  more  necessary  is  it,  as  that  time 
approaches,  that  care  should  be  taken  to  form  a  just  and  enlightened 
opinion  upon  them.  Nay,  in  proportion  to  the  vastness  of  the  issues 
involved  in  such  movements,  it  becomes  of  the  more  importance  to 
secure  their  timely  discussion  by  bodies  which  are  not  empowered  to 
take  action  upon  them — ^by  bodies  whose  only  aim  is  to  reach  high  con- 
clusions, and  to  shape  and  affect  opinion.  Before  acting  upon  matters 
of  life  and  death,  especially  when  the  appointed  actors  are  ill-informed, 
consideration  should  be  prolonged  and  repeated.  It  is  madness  to  take 
a  step  which  may  lead  to  fatal  error  or  national  ruin,  until  the  opinions 
upon  which  that  step  is  taken  have  been  submitted  to  the  most  careful 
and  searching  examination. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  Church  Congresses,  which  are 
purely  deliberative  bodies,  may  well  pass  lightly  over  the  minor  questions 
of  Church  politics,  questions  of  property,  privil^e,  discipline,  and  the 
like,  leaving  them  to  be  carefully  debated  and  determined  by  Parliament 
and  Convocation.  They  are  such  questions  as  can  be  easily  dealt  with 
by  the  ordinary  practical  mind,  such  as  might  be  even  unwisely  deter- 
mined without  causing  fatal  injury  to  vital  interests.  But  when  the 
question  is  a  large  one — one  that  concerns  the  essentials  of  our.  faith  or 
the  dearest  interests  of  our  life — then  I  think  that  in  the  first  place,  yea, 
and  for  some  time,  it  may  be  more  safely  and  profitably  debated  by  a 
purely  deliberative  body  like  the  Church  Congress. 

It  has  been  the  wisdorq,  I  think,  of  the  subjects  committee  of  the 
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present  Congress  that  they  have  given  prominence  to  subjects  of  such 
universal  interest  as  present  difficulties  to  thought  and  require  con- 
scientious care  in  treatment.  Why,  indeed,  summon  the  Church's 
wisest  and  most  learned  sons  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  land  to  con- 
sider matters  only  which  are  as  well  treated  elsewhere,  and  upon  which 
here  we  can  take  no  action  ?  If  it  be  the  special  function  of  the  Church 
Congress  to  form  opinion,  it  will  clearly  be  its  wisdom  to  spend  its  time 
in  forming  opinion  upon  those  great  and  vital  questions  which  are  now 
of  pressing  importance,  and  which  will  roost  surely  be  the  occasion  of 
legislation  hereafter. 

To  this  conclusion  I  can  conceive  that  two  objections  may  be  possibly 
taken : — First,  to  the  statement  that  the  Church  Congress  is  specially 
adapted  to  form  opinion  upon  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  implied  assertion  that  what  have  been  called  the 
hard  subjects  of  this  Congress  are  of  present  and  pressing  interest. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  I  know  that  the  duty  of  forming  public 
opinion  upon  religious  questions  may  be  more  effectually  performed  by 
the  press  than  by  any  conference  whatever.  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
press  has  its  place,  and  that  a  most  important  one,  in  the  discharge  of 
this  necessary  function.  But  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  however  effective 
the  press  may  be  as  a  public  teacher,  it  is  not,  in  this  capacity,  without 
its  obvious  defects.  Newspapers  and  periodicals,  like  men,  take  definite 
sides,  and,  unfortunately,  when  they  have  taken  their  side,  they  are 
mainly  read  by  the  people  who  agree  with  them.  You  cannot  bring  both 
the  Church  Times  and  its  readers  and  the  Record  and  its  readers  into  the 
same  hall,  force  them  to  hear  each  other  speak,  to  answer,  to  explain, 
and  even,  it  may  be,  at  times  to  retract  and  apologise.  Thus,  while  a 
newspaper  or  a  review  too  often  strengthens  prejudice,  a  congress  may 
shake  it,  and  inspire  its  victims  with  a  wholesome  self-distrust ;  while  a 
newspaper  is  apt  to  embitter  party  feeling,  a  congress  may  allay  it,  by 
revealing  fully  the  reasonableness  and  good  faith  of  opponents.  Seeing 
then,  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  a  congress  to  favour  the  growth 
among  its  members  of  a  judicial  temper  and  mutual  consideration,  I 
must  maintain  that,  whatever  its  shortcomings,  it  has  some  advantages 
over  even  the  press  as  an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  enlightened  public 
opinion. 

Supposing,  however,  it  be  granted  that  when  great  religious 
questions  are  to  be  debated  the  Church  Congress  by  its  constitution  is 
specially  adapted  for  taking  them  in  hand,  it  may  still  be  doubted 
whether  there  are  any  such  questions  at  the  present  day  which  are  ripe 
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for  consideration.  Of  course,  if  there  be  any  weight  in  this  suggestion, 
the  present  Congress  will  have  little  more  interest  for  serious  men  than 
a  debating  club  might  have,  which  made  the  discussion  of  abstruse 
subjects  an  occasion  for  exercising  the  wits  of  its  members.  Nay,  in  that 
case  it  would  be  a  serious  reproach  to  me  that  I  had  taken  part  in 
mviting  you  to  waste  so  much  precious  time  and  energy  on  so  puerile  an 
exercise.  Bear  with  me,  then,  if  I  endeavour  to  show  you,  by  taking 
two  specimens  of  our  subjects,  that  you  have  been  called  together  to 
discuss  what  are  called  ''  burning  questions  " — questions  which  call  for 
immediate  theoretic,  if  not  for  immediate  practical  solution. 

First,  there  is  the  question  how  far  it  may  be  wise  and  right  for  the 
clergy  to  make  known  the  well-established  results  of  Biblical  criticism  in 
their  ordinary  teaching.  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  grave  question,  for  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  freely  of  the  results  of  the  most  reverent  criticism 
without  calling  in  question  certain  views  of  Biblical  inspiration.  We  all 
agree  that  Holy  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  but  as  soon  as 
the  question  is  further  asked,  What  is  the  inspiration  by  which  Holy 
Scripture  is  given  ?  we  begin  to  differ.  Theories  of  inspiration  abound 
and  they  have  had  special  names  assigned  to  them,  such  as  verbal, 
plenary,  or  dynamic. 

All  these,  however,  are  simply  the  product  of  private  unauthorized 
thought.  The  Church  Catholic  has  never  adopted  any  of  them.  And 
when  anyone  wishes  to  impose  one  or  the  other  as  a  test  of  orthodoxy, 
he  is  simply  identifying  orthodoxy  with  his  own  **  doxy,"  with  what  I 
may  call  idiodoxy.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  any  of  these 
idiodoxies  which,  without  considerable  modification,  could  survive  a  free 
statement  of  the  accepted  results  of  modern  criticism.  For  these  results 
require  that  certain  questions  should  be  left  open  which  those  popular 
orthodoxies  declare  to  be  closed. 

Not  by  mere  sciolists,  but  by  men  of  learning  and  of  a  serious  and 
reverent  temper,  attention  is  being  directed  to-day  to  such  inquiries  as 
these: — What  is  the  main  object  of  revelation?  Is  it  to  teach  us  the 
roles  of  change  and  succession  in  nature,  to  reveal  to  us  the  precise 
form  and  order  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  a  particular  people,  to 
mck  the  stages  of  ethical  development  which  are  gradually  unfolded  in 
that  history  ?  or  is  it  to  disclose  to  us  what  may  be  known  of  the  nature 
of  God  and  of  His  relation  to  us  in  creation,  providence,  and 
redemption?  If  it  be  the  latter,  then  can  we  conceive  that  men  who 
were  bent  on  such  sublime  realities  would  turn  aside  to  ask  whether  a 
document  were  of  a  special  age  or  whether  a  particular  saymg  had  been 
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rightly  attributed  to  a  certain  author?  Is  it  essential  to  the  disdosare 
of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  that  no  error  should  remain  uncorrected 
in  an  ancient  tradition,  and  that  no  appeal  should  ever  be  made  to  a 
standard  of  ethics  less  than  objectively  perfect  ?  Are  we  to  assume  that 
nothing  could  have  been  worthily  taught  about  our  Heavenly  Father 
until  criticism  at  any  special  period  had  settled  the  authorship  of  each 
passage  and  the  composition  of  each  document  in  the  records  of  the 
past,  until  science  had  discovered  the  rules  according  to  which  atom 
attracts  atom  and  species  succeeds  to  species,  until  ethics  had  deter- 
mined the  eternal  relation  between  brother  and  brother,  between  the 
free  and  the  unfree,  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature  ?  Time  was 
when  men  would  hardly  have  hesitated  to  answer  such  questions  in  the 
affirmative.  Living  men  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  the  so-called  friends 
of  revelation  that  God  could  not  rightly  be  called  the  Creator  of  the 
world  unless  it  were  acknowledged  that  He  made  all  things  by  sudden 
acts  of  discontinuous  energy.  And  even  in  more  recent  times  the  same 
•class  of  men  have  been  found  hardy  enough  to  declare  that  the  creative 
power  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  Divine,  if  it  should  be  proved  that 
it  has  operated  in  the  multiplication  of  species  by  the  method  of  gradual 
•evolution.  Reflection  has,  I  trust,  convinced  most  of  us  of  the  folly  of 
such  precipitate  inferences — nay,  has  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  method  of  development,  with  its  simplicity  of  plan  and  richness  of 
adaptation,  is  one  more  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  omniscient  wisdom  than 
that  of  sudden  miraculous  interferences.  Seeing,  again,  that  any  method 
-of  Divine  instruction  must  be  determined  largely  by  the  capacity  of  the 
learner,  nothing  seems  more  obvious  to  many  of  us  than  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  must  have  employed  as  the  instrument  of  His  didactic  discipline, 
-such  imperfect  knowledge  as  His  scholars  already  possessed.  He  must 
have  taught  the  less  known  by  means  of  the  better  known,  the  less 
familiar  by  means  of  the  more  familiar,  the  higher  morality  by  means  of  the 
lower :  a  morality  which,  however  far  short  of  ethical  perfection,  was  at 
least  intelligible,  and  a  true  approximation  to  what  lay  beyond  it .  Such 
questions  have  no  longer  any  terror  for  most  of  us — ^yea,  it  is  through 
the  very  pain  and  effort  of  our  wrestling  with  them  that  we  have 
attained  to  emancipation,  and  certainly  to  a  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God  which  is  firmer  and  more  fearless  than  that  with  which  we 
began  our  course. 

Still,  undoubtedly,  there  are  many  who  being  still  entangled  in  the 
labyrinth  of  unauthorised  theories,  cannot  approach  the  consideration 
of  such  a  subject  without  pain.     Are  they,  then,  to  be  disregarded  ? 
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Sa^ibse,  if  you  like,  that  they  are  mistaken  in  ^making  Christianity 
aitfweiable  with  its  lif<|  for  their  theories,  ought  we  not  to  deal  very 
tendedy  with  a  prejudice  which  involves  the  integrity  of  their  faith  ? 
Doubtless  wb  ought 

In  all  which  we  say  on  this  matter  we  should  be  rather  constructive 
than  aggressive,  rather  anxious  to  excuse  than  to  destroy  what  has 
appeared  true  and  sacred  in  the  past. 

But  the  question  to  be  considered  here  is  just  this — whether,  the 
time  has  not  come  for  an  open  and  truthful,  if  cautious  and  considerate, 
dedaration  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  but  as  it  is  about  to  be  discussed  I  will  say  no  more 
than  this,  that  it  is  pne  of  those  questions  of  present  urgency  and  far- 
reaching  issues  which  are  specially  within  the  province  of  a  Church 

Congress. 

■ 

Another  great  fact  of  which  the  same  may  be  said — that  owing  to 
its  difficulty  and  urgency  it  needs  careful  and  repeated  consideration — 
is  the  persistent  increase  of  crippling  poverty  in  civilized  Europe  side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  luxury.    This  is  said  to  be  a  poor 
man's  question,  and  no  doubt  in  one  sense  it  is.    The  lowest  stratum 
of  the  poor  is  the  locus  of  most  of  the  suffering  and  degradation  which 
this  grinding  poverty  produces.     If,  however,  it  be  meant  that  this  is 
exclusively  a  poor  man's  question,  I  must  demur  to  such  a  statement. 
Not  only  does  the  spread  of  destitution  create  and  intensify  a  discontent 
which  threatens. the  very  existence  of  civilized  society,  but  its  effects 
darken  for  every  sensitive  mind  the  whole  heaven  of  social  life.    The 
more  truly  Christian  a  man  is,  the  more  he  regards  his  fellow-men  with 
the  fraternal  love  of  Christ,  the  more  will  he  suffer  at  the  sight  of  this 
intolerable  misery,  and  the  more  earnestly  will  he  strive  to  find  a  remedy 
for  it    I  thank  God  that  men  cannot  leave  this  question  alone,  that  it  is 
being  stirred  to-day  not  only  by  men  of  questionable  character  and 
motives,  but  also  by  some  of  the  wisest  of  our  economists  and  of  the 
noblest  of  our  politicians. 

But,  here  again,  the  difficulties  which  we  have  to  encounter  are 
well-nigh  overwhelming.  How  shall  we  relieve  distress  without 
encouraging  idleness  ?  How  shall  we  secure  a  more  reasonable  distri- 
bution of  wealth  without  breaking  the  springs  of  energy  and  self-denial?. 
How  shall  we  enlist  the  help  of  the  State  without  destroying  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  individual  ?  How  shall  we  arrest  the  multipli- 
cation of  feeble  and  vicious  paupers  without  compromising  the  purity 
of  the  home?    How  shall  we  apply  the  loftiest  counsels  of  Christian 
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perfection  to  a  society  which  is  penetrated  by  mean  and  selfish  passions  ? 
Look  in  what  direction  we  wiU,  we  find  gigantic  difficulties  confronting 
us  and  seemingly  barring  the  way  to  a  better  and  happier  future.  We 
must  not  dare,  however,  to  give  way  to  despair  or  even  to  indifference. 
We  are  the  servants  of  a  Master  Who  laid  down  His  life  in  the  struggle 
to  make  men  holier  and  happier,  and  who  pledged  us,  ere  He  left  this 
world  which  He  had  loved,  to  an  increasing  struggle  against  sin  and 
error.  We  may  be  beaten,  but  we  must  never  cease  to  fight.  If  we 
have  any  ability,  any  wisdom,  any  advantage  of  position  and  oppor- 
tunity, any  energy  of  will  and  feeling,  we  are  bound  to  expend  these 
gifts  to  the  uttermost  in  the  never-relaxing  efibrt  to  bring  holiness  and 
happiness  to  the  very  humblest  of  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  Here, 
then,  especially,  is  a  question  for  us  to  take  counsel  upon  at  a  Church 
Congress. 

Just  because  it  is  so  large  and  difficult,  just  because  it  involves  issues 
so  vast  and  awful,  we  should  think  and  think  again  upon  it,  taking 
counsel  with  our  best  and  wisest  as  to  the  course  which,  under  God's 
blessing,  will  lead  us  to  deliverance. 

It  is  precisely  upon  such  questions  as  those  that  we  have  to  seek  and 
find  the  way  upon  which  practical  effort,  public  and  private,  can  most 
safely  and  hopefully  advance. 

And,  in  devoting  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  topics  of  this  scope 
and  magnitude,  we  shall  more  effectually  loosen  the  grip  of  many  of  our 
minor  difficulties  than  by  any  direct  attack  upon  them.  Why  are  we 
quarrelling  to-day  about  the  precise  definition  of  our  Master's  presence 
in  the  Eucharist  ?  Why  do  we  find  our  inevitable  longing  for  re-union 
with  our  Protestant  brethren  crossed  and  baffled  by  the  stiffiiess  of  a 
narrow  dogmatism  ?  Just  because  the  study  of  the  larger  needs  of  our 
time  and  aspects  of  our  faith  has  not  sufficiently  enlarged  and  spiritualised 
our  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  shown  us  in  doing  this  the 
eternal  value  of  the  things  in  which  we  are  agreed  and  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  those  upon  which  we  differ. 

It  is  especially,  then,  to  the  consideration  of  those  greater  questions 
upon  which  our  Church  has  so  wisely  left  us  so  large  a  liberty  of  thought, 
that  I  invite  you.  Their  discussion  is  of  no  temporary  use  or  interest. 
They  have  their  place,  and  that  a  foremost  one,  among  those  great  move^ 
ments  of  thought  and  feeling  which  are  carrying  us  forward  irresistibly  to 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  simple  spirituality  of  our  Lord's  teaching. 
Far  more  rapidly  than  superficial  observers  have  perceived,  is  that  great 
tide  of  change  sweeping  us  onward  to  a  more  fruitful  and  believing  future. 
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Not,  perhaps,  for  instruction  in  theology  and  philosophy,  but  certainly 
for  an  indication  of  the  drift  of  instructed  opinion  upon  those  lofty 
themes,  we  turn  naturally  to  the  reviews  and  magazines.  And  when  the 
central  truth  of  our  faith  is  debated  there,  whether  by  Protestants  or 
Koman  Catholics,  by  believers  or  by  reverent  unbelievers,  is  not  the 
rapid  convergence  of  opinions  upon  this  theme  one  of  the  most  startling, 
yea,  and  one  of  the  most  encouraging  of  the  signs  which  force  them- 
selves upon  our  notice  ?  Nor  is  this  rapid  approximation  to  agreement 
confined  to  such  publications.  If  we  who  are  here  to-day,  men  of  all 
varieties  of  opinions,  were  required  to  indicate  the  eternal  foundation, 
the  central  citadel  of  our  faith,  we  should  surely  point  not  to  the 
dogmatic  systems  which  endeavour  to  translate  its  mysteries  to  our 
thought,  not  to  the  venerable  confessions  which  have  compressed  for 
simple  souls  its  fundamental  truths  into  the  narrow  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
symbols,  not  even  to  that  inspired  teaching  of  Apostles  which  accommo- 
dated its  central  affirmations  to  the  peculiar  needs  and  capacity  of  the 
first  century ;  but  rather  to  the  person,  the  character,  the  acts,  and  the 
teaching  of  our  Divine  Master.  Yes,  Christ  is  Christianity.  We  must 
seek  our  fiiith  to-day  where  St  Peter  and  St  John  found  theirs,  and  we 
must  teach  it,  not  as  they  did,  with  reference  to  the  sins  and  errors,  the 
needs  and  capacity  of  primitive  believers,  but  with  reference  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers,  the  thoughts,  hopes,  and  struggles  of  this  living, 
changing,  and  most  critical  age. 

If  we  will  but  take  up  the  task  which  God's  Providence  is  committing  to 
us  with  a  faith  strengthened  by  what  it  has  surrendered,  and  a  love 
kindled  to  enthusiastic  efifort  by  open,  close,  and  constant  communion 
with  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  believe  that  it  may  be  given  to  the  Church  to-day 
to  make  Christ  loved  as  He  never  was  in  the  so-called  ages  of  faith,  and 
to  win  triumphs  of  redeeming  grace  such  as  no  generation  has  witnessed 
since  Apostles  taught  and  laboured  upon  the  earth. 
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TO    WHAT    EXTENT    RESULTS    OF    HISTORICAL 

AND   SCIENTIFIC   CRITICISM,  ESPECIALLY  OF 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  SHOULD  BE  RECOG- 

NISED  IN   SERMONS  AND  TEACHING. 

PAPERS. 

The    Rev.   J.   M.    WiLSON,    M.A.,   Head-Master   of 

Clifton   College. 

I  WILL  waste  no  time  in  dwelling  on  the  difference  between  preaching 
and  teaching,  and  between  one  congregation  and  class  and  another.  I 
assume  that  we  must  teach  "  as  people  are  able  to  bear  it."  Nor  will  I 
do  more  than  briefly  point  out  the  inevitableness,  the  importance,  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  subject  proposed  :  difficult,  chiefly,  because  it  is  so 
hard  to  see  whither  we  shall  be  led  if  we  follow  what  seems  to  be  truth 
and  reason.  I  will  pass  on  at  once  to  what  seem  to  me  the  main 
principles  which  must  guide  each  man  in  his  own  use  of  these  results  of 
criticism,  with  only  one  word  of  personal  preface.  It  is  to  explain  that 
I  have  no  right  to  speak,  as  those  who  will  follow  me,  as  an  authority  in 
Biblical  research.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  as  one  whose  teaching, 
whether  in  pulpit  or  class-room,  has  immediately  to  be  tested  by  contact 
with  the  critical  spirit  of  our  universities,  and  who  has  tried  so  to  teach 
that  there  shall  be  at  no  time  a  painful  shock  to  the  faith  of  his  young 
hearers. 

Some  may  think  that  the  question  may  be  expressed  in  simpler 
language.     How  far  ought  the  clergy  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  Bible  ? 

Let  us  flrst  lay  down  our  principles  in  answering  the  question  in  this 
shape. 

Firstly.  We  must  tell  the  truth.  Nothing  could  justify  the  clergy  in 
maintaining  a  view  of  the  Bible  which  they  believe  or  suspect  to  be 
false.  It  would  demoralize  the  clergy.  It  would  lower  their  whole 
standard  of  truth.  Their  voices  will  not  ring  true  when  they  preach 
what  they  do  believe,  if  they  also  preach  what  they  do  not  believe.  The 
pulpit  must  not  deceive  the  pew,  even  for  what  it  thinks  is  the  good 
of  the  pew.  The  suspicion  of  dishonesty  destroys  its  influence  with 
the  pew,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  the  fact  of  dishonesty  corrupts 
and  degrades  the  pulpit  itself.  We  must  tell  the  truths  and  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

But,  secondly,  we  must  tell  the  whole  truth;  and  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
lies  the  difficulty  of  the  position,  which  the  critics  of  us  clergy  are  slow 
to  appreciate.  The  question  is  as  to  the  results  of  criticism.  But 
there  is  an  ambiguity  lying  in  this  word  "  results."  I  do  not  mean  that 
there  are  no  results  of  criticism  so  certain  that  no  one  of  credit  will 
dispute  them.  It  is  tolerably  agreed  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  scientific 
text  book.  But  I  heard  one  eminent  preacher  not  long  ago  maintain 
in  public  that  all  the  main  results  of  science  are  anticipated,  in  a  sort  of 
cryptogram,  in  the  Bible :  and  he  himself,  among  several  striking 
illustrations,  found  what  he  described  as  "  Harvey's  immortal  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  "  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
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Nor  do  I  mean  that  Old  Testament  critics  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves even  in  important  points.  This  is  true  and  inevitable  in  the 
present  condition  of  knowledge.  But  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted 
by  candid  men,  if  they  are  students  at  all,  that  there  are  some  positive 
results  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  some  of 
them  here  explicitly.  For  example,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  result  of 
criticism  that  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  highly  com- 
posite in  their  nature :  that,  while  they  contain  fragments  of  ancient 
documents,  they  have  been  edited  and  reedited  at  later  dates ;  and  that 
some  important  sections  are  thus  popularly  referred  to  periods  to  which 
they  do  not  belong.  Portions^  moreover,  of  the  narrative,  quite  irrespec- 
tively of  all  questions  about  the  miraculous  element,  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  legendary  and  unhistorical ;  and  the  text  is  found  to  be 
by  no  means  perfect.  It  is  a  positive  result  of  literary  criticism  and  of 
modem  science  to  make  it  clear  that  no  science  is  taught  or  implied, 
and  that  the  scientific  standpoint  of  the  writers  was  simply  that  of  the 
period  in  which  they  wrote.  It  is  a  still  more  important  result  that 
the  morality  inculcated,  indeed  revelation  itself,  must  be  regarded  as 
progressive  and  historical ;  stages  of  gradual  enlightenment  succeeding 
one  another. 

We  sometimes  forget  that  the  Old  Testament  includes  all  that 
survives  of  Hebrew  literature  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
a  priori  exempts  this  literature  from  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
principles  and  methods  of  literary,  textual,  and  historical  criticism.  The 
methods  which  detected  the  composite  origin  of  the  Iliad  are  applicable 
to  the  Pentateuch ;  those  which  dissolved  Livy's  history  of  the  kings  of 
Rome  are  applicable  to  the  early  history  of  the  Jews ;  and  the  principles 
of  textual  criticism,  which  are  giving  us  better  texts  of  Sophocles  and  of  the 
New  Testament,  have  revealed  the  defects  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  may 
one  day,  so  the  Old  Testament  Revisers  lead  us  to  hope,  actually  recon- 
struct it.  These  are  solid  results,  whatever  their  importance  may  be. 
When  I  speak  of  the  ambiguity  lying  in  the  word  results,  I  by  no  means 
intend  to  urge  the  lazy  commonplace  that  '*  critics  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves,  and  that  when  they  are  so  it  will  be  time  enough  to  listen 
to  them." 

The  ambiguity  lies  here.  These  results  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
not  adapted  for  use  in  preaching  and  teaching  until  we  have  absorbed 
them,  and  fitted  them  in  along  with  other  facts,  in  our  general  scheme 
of  the  nature  of  revelation  and  of  the  Bible.  As  they  stand,  the  results 
of  criticism  are  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  scientific  theorems,  the 
applications  and  connections  of  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered; 
unfit  for  religious  teaching,  and  having  no  reference  to  it,  but  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  not  contradicted^  even  by  implication.  We  do  not  preach 
physical  science,  but  some  knowledge  of  physical  science  would  be 
occasionally  useful  to  prevent  absurdities,  and  in  the  same  way  a  know- 
ledge of  the  results  of  criticism  imposes  a  limit  on  our  expressions  which 
must  not  be  transgressed. 

But  again,  this  negative  use  of  the  results  of  criticism  is  not  all.  The 
results  of  criticism  are  gradually  forming  a  mass  of  orderly  knowledge, 
a  science  in  fact,  lying  ready  to  be  used  when  we  preachers  can  see 
how  it  all  bears  on  the  other  undeniable  qualities  of  the  Bible,  and 
use  it  for  edification  and  religion.     But  the  process  of  so  absorbing  and 
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digesting  these  results  into  a  really  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible  is  a  slow 
one,  and  has  scarcely  begun.  The  criticism  of  a  great  poet  or  philosopher 
would  be  a  poor  thing  if  it  went  no  further  than  such  points  as  I  have 
referred  to.  What  is  his  insight  into  the  eternal  problems  of  the  soul  ? 
How  does  he  assist  us  in  understanding  human  life  and  destiny  and  in 
knowing  God  ?  Is  he  a  true  seer?  And  if  we  ask  this  of  our  higher 
critics  of  Sophocles,  or  Plato,  or  Wordsworth,  we  shall  not  think,  that  the 
results  of  the  so-called  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  however 
useful  as  materials,  are  final  and  complete  results. 

To  put  it  otherwise,  there  is  a  division  of  labour.  The  critics,  like 
other  men  of  science,  have  arrived,  and  are  arriving,  at  certain  results  ; 
these  are  immediately  useful  in  preventing  serious  misuse  of  the  Bible  in 
the  pulpit,  such  as  sometimes  shocks  the  pew ;  and  may  be  useful  in 
enriching  and  expanding  our  whole  conception  of  the  Bible,  when  we 
have  sufficiently  mastered  them  and  traced  them  to  their  results.  The 
results  as  they  stand  are  intermediate^  not  final,  in  biblical  criticism. 

These  seem  to  be  the  principles  on  which  to  answer  the  immediate 
and  practical  question.  Tell  nothing  but  the  truth  about  the  Bible,  and 
take  pains  to  inform  yourself  about  the  truths  of  criticism,  but  do  not 
hastily  impart  such  intermediate  results  as  I  have  spoken  of  either  to 
people  totally  unprepared  for  them,  or  to  anyone  until  you  have  well 
assimilated  them,  until  they  fill  the  Bible  with  new  life  and  power  and 
meaning,  until  in  fact  the  limitation  **  how  far  "  becomes  quite  unneces- 
sary, because  you  are  then  able  to  tell  the  whole  truth. 

Now  if  the  question  proposed  were  really  identical  with  the  one  I 
substituted  for  it,  this  would  be  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
say.  But  something  more  is  implied  and  involved  in  the  question. 
What  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  final  authority  in  religious  teaching  ? 
Does  criticism  destroy  or  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  its 
inspiration  ?  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  underlying  questions 
which  give  this  subject  its  great  importance,  and  justify  the  position 
assigned  to  it  at  this  Congress.  It  is  only  the  second  of  these  questions 
we  are  here  concerned  with. 

The  religion  of  a  people  must  rest  on  some  authority.  In  theory 
Protestantism  takes  not  authority  but  reason  for  her  watchword  ; 
but  in  fact  it  has  substituted  one  authority  for  another.  A  few 
favoured  individuals  may  live  by  an  individual  religion  of  reason.  But 
the  myriads  of  our  towns,  and  the  hundreds  of  our  villages,  cannot  so  live. 
Men  soon  weary  of  the  effort  involved  in  a  religion  without  authority. 
And  what  authorities  are  there  in  our  religion  ?  Speaking  generally,  I 
suppose  we  should  reply  the  Church  and  the  Bible.  And  hence  if  the 
result  of  criticism  is  to  weaken  or  undermine  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
we  may  naturally  infer  that  it  will  either  weaken  the  total  sanction  of 
religion,  or  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Church,  or  both ;  in  other  words 
that  it  must  lead  to  Scepticism  or  Catholicism.  I  do  not  agree  to  this 
conclusion,  as  we  shall  see. 

But  let  us  first  examine  whether  criticism  weakens  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  and  its  inspiration. 

We  must  grant  that  it  alters  the  nature  of  that  authority.  It  has 
become  impossible  for  one  who  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  criticism 
to  regard  the  Bible  as  verbally  inspired,  or  inspired  in  such  a  way  as  ta 
leave  no  room  for  a  human  element ;  its  statements  are  not,  as  far  as 
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we  can  prove,  protected  from  historic  or  scientific,  from  critical  or 
speculative  error :  it  betrays  both  human  fallibility  and  human  bias ; 
its  morality  is  that  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  its  time.  Its  commands  are 
relative,  its  revelation  is  progressive.  We  almost  unconsciously,  but 
quite  inevitably,  sit  in  judgment  on  it,  and  form  our  own  conclusions 
as  to  what  is  legend  and  what  is  history  in  its  narratives,  and  what  is 
temporary  and  what  is  eternal  in  its  moral  teachings.  It  is  no  longer  a 
mere  quarry  for  texts  to  establish  a  quasi-scientific  dogmatic  system ;  we 
cannot  use  it  as  the  authors  of  the  Confessions  and  Articles  and  loci 
communes  of  the  Reformation  period  used  it.  We  demand  what  few  of 
the  Reformers  dreamt  of  demanding,  a  ground  and  reason  for  the 
authority  of  these  texts.  In  fact,  we  interpret  the  Bible  historically. 
Its  authority,  and  our  view  of  its  inspiration,  are  not  the  same  as  they 
were. 

And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  when  we  have  mastered  the  results  of 
critical  science  we  shall  find  that  they  weaken  cither  the  power  of  the 
Bible,  or  the  total  authority  of  religion.  Why  should  the  disintegration 
of  some  books  affect  their  intrinsic  value  ?  Why  is  the  inspiration  of 
the  Evangelical  Prophet  the  less  if  we  do  not  identify  him  with  Isaiah  ? 
Are  there  no  treasures  in  earthen  vessels  ? 

Something,  and  indeed  much  to  our  own  generation,  depends  on  the 
promptitude  and  completeness  with  which  we  welcome  and  occupy 
these  new  regions  of  human  learning.  When  the  Antipodes  were  first 
spoken  of  they  were  denounced  by  the  Popes,  and  it  was  declared  to  be 
a  shame  in  a  Christian  man  even  to  mention  them.  Now  we  colonize 
them,  and  they  even  contribute  to  our  national  defence.  Let  us  do  the 
same,  somewhat  less  tardily,  with  these  new  regions  of  learning.  Every 
one  knows  Agassiz's  saying  that  every  new  scientific  truth  passes  through 
three  stages  in  its  reception.  First,  people  say  it  is  false ;  then,  that  it 
is  contrary  to  religion  ;  and  lastly,  that  everybody  knew  it  before.  Let 
us  skip  the  second  stage  at  all  events.  No  scientific  result  can  be  con- 
trary to  religion.  The  mere  apprehension  that  this  could  be  so  is  itself 
a  deep  infidelity.  Let  the  clergy  make  this  science  their  own,  and  find 
in  it  a  new  power  for  the  Bible,  and  a  new  authority,  and  a  new  inspira- 
tion, which  shall  more  than  replace  the  old. 

The  nature  of  this  increased  power  which  the  Bible  will  gain  from 
the  results  of  biblical  criticism  appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows  : — 

First,  in  the  simplicity  and  veracity  of  the  historical  interpretation. 
Instead  of  the  Old  Testament  being  a  sort  of  museum  of  oracles, 
embarrassing  in  its  details  here,  and  omissions  there,  and  unaccountable 
in  its  form  as  a  divine  revelation,  we  are  able  to  interpret  it  as  it  is,  the 
fragments  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  most  interesting  of  nations. 
We  may  admit  most  frankly  the  human  origin  of  this  literature,  and 
feeling  more  strongly  than  ever  its  divine  inspiration,  yet  see  in  it  the 
record  of  men's  search  after  God,  and  cry  to  Him  ;  and  we  may  feel 
more  than  ever  that  this  record  is  also  God's  voice  to  us,  for  by  it  He 
has  educated  our  fathers  and  ourselves.  We  can  study  nothing  now 
apart  from  its  origins,  and  here  are  preserved  to  us  the  origins  of  our 
religious  thought  \  and  the  more  we  realise  that  all  human  history  and 
discovery  and  thought  are  themselves  a  revelation  of  God,  the  higher 
value  shall  we  put  on  the  history  of  the  religious  development  of  this 
nation  of  Israel  which  has  so  profoundly  affected  the  world,  and  has 
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indicated  its  supremacy  over  all  other  religious  developments.  Such  a 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  may  make  our  preaching  far  more  prophet- 
like, and  make  us  dwell  more  on  God's  teaching  in  history  that 
righteousness  and  holiness  alone  exalt  a  nation,  and  make  its  citizens 
worthy.  Further  it  is  obvious  that  the  vulgar  and  coarse  ridicule  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  Bible  by  a  low  class  of  Secularists  arise  mainly 
from  ignorance,  and  appeal  only  to  ignorance.  How  much  harm  these 
publications  do  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  But  they  can  be  rendered 
harmless,  if  not  extinguished,  by  spreading  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  Bible,  and  by  showing  in  what  sense  it  is  the  Word  of 
God. 

But,  secondly,  the  results  of  criticism  compel  us  to  look  for  the  real 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  which  survives,  and  indeed  is  only  fully  felt, 
when  one  has  got  rid  of  false  theories  of  inspiration.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  New  Testament,  but  whence  comes  the  charm  of  the 
stories  of  the  patriarchs  ?  What  is  the  magic  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
prophets  which  makes  them  appeal  to  us  as  no  other  book  appeals  ? 
They  possess  the  mystery  of  spiritual  insight  and  sympathy.  They 
are  the  works  of  spiritual  giants  who  have  lived  closer  to  God  than 
the  men  of  other  nations  were  able  to  do.  They  inspire  with  piety 
and  trust  in  God.  They  lead  to  holiness.  They  form  the  channels 
for  our  own  devotion.  They  give  a  glimpse  into  the  eternal  world  of 
the  TO  ovra  which  perchance  a  few  philosophers  may  win  otherwise, 
but  which  all  the  world  needs,  and  which  all  the  world  can  find  in 
these  pages.  They  are  a  revelation  of  God ;  a  source  of  purity  and 
nobility  of  life.  Science  and  criticism  will  not  explain  the  Bible 
any  more  than  chemistry  and  mechanics  will  explain  a  man.  "  The 
explanation  of  that  which  is  explicable  does  but  bring  out  into 
greater  clearness  the  inexplicableness  of  that  which  lies  beyond." 
Just  now  we  are  in  the  age  of  science  and  criticism.  They  form  the 
dominant  idea.  But  they  do  but  form  part  of  the  TrpoiraiStla  of  the 
world,  and  not  its  higher  education.  They  do  not  define  the  future 
progress  of  the  world.  They  do  not  replace  or  exclude  the  study  of 
ethics  and  philosophy  and  religion.  We  must  not  let  them  frighten  us 
out  of  our  lawful  territory.  The  majesty  of  the  Bible  stands  unimpaired, 
and  criticism  may  make  it  all  the  more  conspicuous  and  unique. 

But  thirdly,  when  every  part  of  the  Bible  was  equally  authoritative, 
it  was  impossible  to  assign  due  importance  to  the  life  and  words  of 
Christ.  The  result  of  criticism  is  to  introduce  a  perspective  ;  and  I 
think  we  may  distinctly  notice  already  among  those  who  most  fully 
accept  the  results  of  criticism,  the  increasing  prominence  given  to  the 
words  and  teaching  and  ideal  of  Christ.  Surely  this  is  a  result  intensely 
to  be  desired  ;  and  if  criticism  brings  to  view,  as  surely  it  does  bring 
to  view,  the  historic  personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  gives  us  a  more 
true  and  vivid  presentation  of  His  character.  His  teaching,  His  life, 
his  Revelation  of  the  Father ;  make  Him  stand  out,  more  than  ever, 
before  and  above  all  His  biographers  and  exponents,  above  His  Church, 
and  above  His  word,  then  I  say  we  may  welcome  the  results  of 
criticism. 
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The  Very  Rev.  John  James  Stewart  Perowne,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Peterborough, 

It  is  a  clergyman's  privilege  to  criticise  his  text,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  I  criticise  mine,  and  even  make  so  bold  as  to  suggest,  what 
appears  to  me,  an  improved  rendering.  I  should  prefer  to  read  it  thus  : 
"What  should  be  the  attitude  of  the  clergy  generally  towards  criticism, 
whether  based  on  historical  or  on  scientific  investigations,  as  applied  to 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  the  Old  Testament?" 

For  it  must  be  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  answer  to  the  question 
as  it  now  stands  must  depend,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  both  on 
the  congregation  or  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  clergyman  ministers, 
and  also  on  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  the  clergyman  himself 
possesses.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  a  village  school  or 
a  village  church  the  discussion  of  questions  of  historical  and  scientific 
criticism  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  even  if  the  clergyman  him- 
self was  a  master  of  the  subject.  But  if  we  are  to  come  to  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  discussion  of  such 
matters  is  permissible  or  desirable  in  the  case  of  educated  congregations, 
the  answer  is  by  no  means  so  obvious.  The  question  then  turns  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  on  another,  viz..  What  are  the  results  of  his- 
torical and  scientific  criticism,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  And 
here  we  must  define  the  terms  ''  historical  and  scientific  criticism."  By 
historical  criticism  I  understand  that  which  is  applied  to  the  facts  of  the 
narrative,  their  intrinsic  credibility,  their  accordance  with  other  portions 
of  the  scripture  narrative,  or  with  what  we  gather  from  profane  sources. 
Have  we  any  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in 
the  Bible  as  to  matters  of  fact  ?  The  term  "  scientific  criticism  "  seems 
to  admit  of  two  interpretations.  It  might  be  taken  to  mean  criticism 
which  proceeds  upon  scientific  methods,  and  then  it  would  be  that 
criticism  which  deals  with  the  formation  of  the  text,  the  date,  and 
authorship  of  the  several  books,  with  their  structure  and  composition, 
and  the  like.  This  kind  of  criticism  of  course  finds  itself  in  conflict 
with  a  vast  mass  of  traditional  belief,  but  is  of  a  different  kind  from 
die  other,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not,  at  least  directly  or  necessarily,  impugn 
the  truth  of  the  record  as  a  narrative  of  facts,  or  as  an  instrument  of 
Divine  teaching.  For  instance,  every  statement  made  in  Deuteronomy 
may  be  accurate  even  if  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  in  its  present 
form,  it  was  not  written  by  Moses.  The  teaching  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not 
a  whit  less  powerful  or  pointed,  or  a  whit  less  true  to  the  facts  of  human 
experience,  if  criticism  establishes  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that 
Solomon  was  not  the  author  of  the  book. 

But  probably  this  sort  of  criticism  may  be  regarded  as  comprised  under 
the  term  "historic  criticism."  And  what  is  intended  by  "scientific 
criticism,'*  is  not  criticism  based  upon  scientific  principles  and  an  in- 
ductive method,  but  rather  criticism  that  proceeds  from  the  discoveries 
and  conclusions  of  science.  Such  criticism  applies,  of  course,  mainly 
to  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  to  the  story  of  Creation,  and  to  such 
narratives  as  those  of  the  Flood  and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  over  the 
g^obe.  It  concerns  itself  with  questions  such  as  these :  Is  the  account  of 
Creation  given  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  reconcileable  with  the 
discoveries  of  astronomy  and  geology  ?    Was  the  world  created  in  six 
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days  ?  Was  the  order  of  Creation  that  which  is  given  in  Genesis  ?  Are 
we  to  accept  the  theory  of  successive  acts  of  Creation,  or  is  the  theory 
of  evolution  true?  Has  man  been  6,000  years  upon  the  earth,  or  is  he 
of  an  infinitely  remote  antiquity  ?  Have  all  mankind  descended  from  a 
single  pair  ?    Was  the  flood  universal  ?  and  the  like. 

But  taking  scientific  criticism  in  this  sense  and,  therefore,  combining 
under  the  head  of  historical  criticism  that  which  busies  itself  not  only  with 
the  recorded  facts,  but  with  the  structure,  and  date,  and  authorship  of  the 
different  books,  we  naturally  ask  what  in  each  case  we  are  to  understand 
by  '*  results  "  of  criticism  and  to  what  extent  they  should  be  recognised. 

They  must  be  true  results  or  they  ought  not  to  be  recognised  at  all.  I 
will,  therefore,  mention  some  results  of  criticism  by  way  of  illustration 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  certain.  They  can  only  be  specimens.  The 
range  of  the  subject  is  wide  and  time  will  not  allow  of  a  full  discussion. 

(i)  First,  then,  I  believe  there  is  no  more  certain  conclusion  of  modem 
criticism  than  this,  that  the  first  six  books  of  the  Bible,  the  Pentateuch 
and  Joshua,  now  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  of  the 
Hexateuch,  are  a  composite  work.  They  are  derived  from  at  least  three 
distinct  sources.  Three,  or  more  strictly  speaking  four,  strata  of  docu- 
ments may  be  traced  in  them.  There  is  the  document  in  which  the 
name  Elohim  predominates ;  there  is  that  in  which  Jehovah  prevails ; 
mixed  with  these  in  such  a  way  that  the  component  parts  cannot  now  be 
disentangled  is  a  second  Elohist ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  Deuterono- 
mist.  I  feel  bound  to  admit  the  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory. 
It  turns  not  only  upon  the  characteristic  use  of  the  Divine  names  in 
extended  sections  and  paragraphs,  but  on  certain  features  of  style,  a 
certain  phraseology  which  accompanies  the  use  of  the  Divine  names. 

Opening  my  Hebrew  Bible— or  my  English  Bible  (for  the  evidence  is 
scarcely  less  convincing  there),  I  read  the  story  of  Creation  as  given  in 
the  first  chapter  and  first  three  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis ; 
and  then  I  pass  to  the  other  account  of  Creation  which  immediately 
follows ;  and  reading  with  no  theory  in  my  eye,  I  am  struck  by  the 
difference — a  difference  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  names, 
but  in  the  general  outline,  as  well  as  in  certain  marked  characteristic 
phrases — a  difference  of  style,  a  difference  of  conception,  a  difference 
of  atmosphere.  The  whole  section  beginning  with  the  fourth  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  and  ending  with  the  last  verse  of  the  third 
(or  as  some  critics  would  say  the  last  verse  of  the  fourth)  chapter  has 
an  aim  and  a  purpose  of  its  own.  The  use  of  the  double  name 
Jehovah  Elohim,  which  is  only  found  in  one  other  place  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  only  fourteen  times  besides  in  the  whole  Bible,  whereas 
it  occurs  twenty  times  in  this  short  section  of  forty-four  verses,  almost  of 
itself,  and  if  it  stood  alone  would  compel  us  to  regard  this  as  a  separate 
document.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone.  There  is  the  marvellous  sim- 
plicity of  the  second  narrative.  It  is  a  tale  of  childhood.  *'  The  smell 
of  fresh  earth,"  as  Wellhausen  says,  **  is  on  the  breeze."  The  garden 
planted  by  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  the  animals  created  to  be  companions 
to  Adam  and  coming  at  his  bidding  to  receive  their  names,  and  no  help- 
meet found  for  him  among  them  all ;  an  experiment  as  it  were 
made,  and  its  failure  recorded;  the  deep  sleep,  and  woman  formed 
out  of  the  rib;  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden  at  the  cool 
of  the  day — the  wonderful  childlikeness  and  nctivet6  of  the  whole  scene, 
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are  they  not  in  striking  contrast  to  the  stately  march  and  grandeur,  the 
rhythmical  movement  and  poise,  as  of  some  majestic  poem,  which  so 
vividly  impress  us  in  the  first  account  ? — ^and  can  any  reasonable  man 
helieve  that  both  were  written  by  the  same  author,  or  date  from  the  same 
time? 

I  do  not  touch  here  upon  the  question  how  far  there  is,  or  is  not,  any 
contradiction  in  the  two  accounts  of  Creation ;  I  am  only  concerned 
with  the  fact  that  the  two  accounts  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  owe  their 
place  in  our  Bible  to  some  later  editor  who  thought  both  worth  pre- 
serving. So,  again,  as  there  are  two  stories  of  Creation,  there  are  two 
stories  of  the  flood.  But  in  the  latter  case  the  documents  have  not 
been  kept  apart  as  in  the  former ;  they  have  been  fused  into  one.  Still 
we  can  disentangle  them,  and  when  they  are  disentangled  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  form  two  narratives,  each  coherent,  and  each  complete  in 
itself.  Thus  the  Elohist  tells  us  that  two  of  every  kind  of  animal, 
of  clean  beasts  and  beasts  that  were  not  clean,  went  into  the  ark ;  the 
Jehovist  says  seven  pairs  of  clean  animals  and  two  pairs  of  unclean ;  the 
Elohist  reckons  by  intervals  of  seven  days  and  forty  days ;  the  Jehovist, 
more  precisely,  by  the  days  of  the  month — "  the  second  month,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  in  the  tenth  month,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month,"  and  so  on.  The  story  of  Noah's  sacrifice  naturally  and 
appropriately  belongs  to  the  narrator,  who  makes  the  distinction  be- 
tween clean  and  unclean  animals;  the  covenant  with  Noah  and  the 
rainbow  belong  to  the  other. 

Let  anyone  write  out  the  two  stories  and  place  them  side  by  side  in 
parallel  columns,  and  he  will  be  struck  by  the  completeness  and 
coherence  of  each,  and  will  see,  moreover,  how  difficulties,  which  beset 
the  narrative  in  its  present  form,  disappear ;  they  are  due,  not  to  the 
original  narrator,  but  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  stories  into  one. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given,  I  do  not  say  that  we  can  in  all 
cases  determine  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  the  documents. 
Critics  it  seems  to  me  have  often  run  wild  in  their  theories,  assigning  a 
half  verse  here  to  the  Jehovah,  and  another  there  to  the  Elohist,  and 
settling,  as  if  they  had  themselves  seen  the  process,  where  the  hand  of 
the  redactor  comes  in,  and  I  cannot  but  regard  a  great  deal  of 
Kuenen's  undoubted  cridcal  penetration  and  sagacity  as  utterly  thrown 
away,  and  much  of  his  work  and  that  of  others  as  merely  elaborate 
trifling.  Nevertheless,  fantastic  criticisms  of  this  kind  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  larger  and  more  patent  facts.  That  the  Hexateuch  is  not  a 
homogeneous  whole,  but  a  conglomerate  put  together  out  of  diflerent 
documents,  •*  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  but  a  demonstrated  fact."  There 
may  be  and  there  always  will  be  diflerences  of  opinion  in  details.  The 
relative  age  of  the  documents  is  still  under  dispute.  But  of  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  work  there  can  be  no  question ;  it  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  admitted  as  fully  by  orthodox  critics  like  Delitzsch,  and 
Kurtz,  and  Oehler,  as  by  Ewald,  or  Riehm,  or  Kuenen.  "  The  proofs 
have  been  often  set  forth,"  says  D.  R.  Smith,  "  and  never  answered." 
To  say  that  they  have  any  connection  with  rationalistic  principles  is 
sinaply  to  say  that  scholarship  and  rationalism  are  identical,  for  on  this 
point  Hebraists  of  all  schools  are  agreed.* 

*  Additimal  answer  fo  the  Lihtl^pp^  23,  24. 
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(2)  Again,  I  hold  it  to  be  established  beyond  all  controversy,  that  the 
Pentateuch  in  its  present  form  was  not  written  by  Moses.  For  example, 
when  we  read  (in  Genesis  xxxvi.  31),  **  These  are  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of 
Israel,"  we  see  at  once  that  such  a  passage  was  written  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy ;  or,  when  we  read  (in  Lev. 
xviii.  28),  *'That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also  when  ye  defile  it, 
as  it  spued  out  the  nation  that  was  before  you  "  (words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  God  Himself);  or,  when  we  read  (in  Deut  ii.  12),  "The 
Horites  also  dwelt  in  Seir  aforetime,  but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded 
them,  and  they  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead, 
as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession^  which  the  Lord  gave  unto 
him  " — we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  passages  like  these  must 
have  been  written  after  the  occupation  of  the  land. 

But  admitting  these  facts,  we  are  not  obliged  to  admit  all  that  has  been 
based  upon  them.  We  are  not  obliged  to  admit  that  Deuteronomy  is  a 
prophetic  work  of  the  age  of  Manasseh,  or  an  invention  of  the  time  of 
Josiah.  We  are  not  obliged  to  admit  that  the  law  of  Ezekiel  is  earlier 
than  some  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  that  the  Tabernacle  never  existed 
except  perhaps  in  some  very  rough  form  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  all  that 
elaborate  description  of  it  which  we  have  in  Exodus  is  due  to  the  vivid 
imagination  of  Ezra  or  one  of  his  contemporaries.  We  are  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  entire  Elohistic  document  or  Priest  Code  is  to  be 
dated  some  considerable  time  after  the  return  from  the  exile.  These 
are  theories  maintained  no  doubt  with  great  learning  and  much  plausi- 
bility. But  the  objections  to  them  are  numerous  and  fatal,  and  have 
never  been  fairly  met. 

As  regards  the  other  branch  of  the  subject,  the  criticism  which  rests 
upon  science,  I  have  little  to  say.  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  enter 
upon  it.  But  I  have  asked  three  eminent  men  of  science,  who  are  at 
the  same  time  devout  believers,  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  possible  to  re- 
concile the  statements  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the 
discoveries  of  science,  and,  whilst  admitting  a  certain  general  harmony, 
they  all  agree  that  the  two  records  contain  points  of  divergence  which  will 
not  allow  of  complete  reconciliation.  When  I  mention  the  names  of 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Professor  Stokes ;  of  the  Savilian 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  Dr.  Pritchard ;  and  of  the  Professor  of  Geology 
in  University  College,  London,  Dr.  Bonney,  I  need  not  add  that 
these  are  not  men  who  are  antagonistic  to  revelation.  They  one  and  all 
cordially  accept  the  Bible  as  the  revelation  of  God,  they  one  and  all 
recognise  its  claims  to  our  reverent  obedience.  I  have  received  per- 
mission from  each  of  these  distinguished  men  to  publish  their  communi- 
cations to  me,  but  meanwhile  I  may  remark  that  Dr.  Pritchard  has 
already  stated  his  own  views  in  an  elaborate  paper  which  appeared  in 
the  Guardian  of  February  loth,  1886,  and  to  this  I  would  refer  for  the 
proofs.  The  simple  fact  is,  the  Bible  is  not  scientific,  was  never  in- 
tended to  teach  us  science,  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if 
there  is  not  a  perfect  agreement  between  its  statements  and  scientific 
discovery.  On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  the  frank  admission 
of  one  of  the  leading  scientific  men  in  Germany,  himself  not  a  believer 
in  Revelation,  but  an  exponent  of  the  theory  of  natural  evolution  or 
non-miraculous  development,    "  Two  great  and  fundamental  ideas,*'  he 
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says,  '*  common  also  to  the  theory  of  non-miraculous  development  meet 
us  in  the  Mosaic  hypothesis  of  creation  with  surprising  clearness  and 
simplicity,  the  idea  of  separation  or  differtntiatiotiy  and  the  idea  of  pro- 
gressive development  or  perfecting.  Although  Moses  looks  on  the 
results  of  the  great  laws  of  organised  development  as  the  direct  action 
of  a  constructing  Creator,  yet  in  his  theory  there  lies  hidden  the 
ruling  idea  of  a  progressive  development  and  a  differentiation  of  the 
originally  simple  matters.  We  can,  therefore,  bestow  our  just  and  sincere 
admiration  on  the  Jewish  law-giver's  grand  insight  into  nature,  and  his 
simple  and  natural  hypothesis  of  Creation,  without  discovering  in  it  a 
so-called  divine  revelation."  * 

I  say  then  that  historical  criticism  and  the  criticism  that  is  bast  d 
on  science  alike  compel  us  to  modify  much  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  that  the  old  traditional  teaching  on  thesj 
points  is  no  longer  tenable.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to  give  up  traditional 
beliefs ;  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  identify  these  with  Revelation  itself, 
and  to  suppose  that  in  giving  up  the  one  we  are  surrendering  the  other. 
But  in  teaching  the  Bible,  whether  from  the  pulpit  or  in  the  lecture- 
room,  let  us  above  all  things  be  honest.  I^t  there  be  no  shuddering 
reserve,  no  pious  equivocation,  no  fear  of  consequences.  Let  us  look 
at  the  facts,  let  us  recognize  the  facts,  let  us  begin  with  them.  This  is 
the  truest  reverence.  True  reverence  does  not  consist  in  shutting  our 
eyes  to  the  light  lest  we  should  be  dazzled  by  it.  True  reverence  walks 
ever  with  fearless  front,  because  her  eye  is  fixed  upon  God. 

We  may  well  take  a  lesson  here  from  the  history  of  science.  So  long 
as  men  of  science  set  about  constructing  theories  of  the  universe,  starting 
from  their  own  preconceived  theories  of  what  must  be,  instead  of 
patiently  observing  the  facts,  so  long  they  wandered  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion and  perplexity.  Beginning  with  the  assumption  that  the  earth 
inust  be  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  the  sun  went  round  the 
earth,  they  twisted  and  bent  facts  to  suit  their  theory  and  it  broke  to 
pieces  in  their  hands.  When  they  sat  down  in  patience  and  humility  to 
learn  by  observation  what  God's  method  was,  then  a  flood  of  light  burst 
upon  them  and  the  true  system  of  the  universe  lay  revealed  in  all  its 
splendour  before  their  eyes.  So  it  will  be  with  the  Bible.  Do  not  let 
us  start  with  a  theory  of  inspiration  and  distort  facts  to  suit  our  theory ; 
when  we  have  ascertained  the  facts  it  will  be  time  enough  to  construct 
our  theory.  Tlie  patient,  fearless,  humble  investigator  will  have  his 
reward.  A  new  world  will  be  disclosed  to  him,  different,  perhaps,  from 
what  he  expected,  but  certainly  not  less  glorious  or  less  divine. 

But  the  particular  question  we  have  before  us  is  how  far  such  results 
should  be  recognised  by  the  clergy  in  sermons  and  in  teaching.  In 
sermons  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  should  in  all  cases  be  introduced 
but  sparingly.  Even  in  an  educated  congregation  as  a  rule  it  will  be  the 
minority,  and  not  the  majority,  who  are  familiar  with  them.  It  is  for  the 
clergyman  rather  to  indicate  his  acceptance  of  critical  conclusions,  than 
to  spend  any  considerable  portion  of  his  short  half-hour  or  less  in  dis- 
cussing them :  he  has  other  work  to  do.  But  a  sermon  on  a  verse 
in  Ecclesiastes  would  lose  none  of  its  point  by  the  frank  admission  that 
the  book  was  not  written  by  Solomon,  but  is  one  of  the  latest  products 

•  ••  History  of  Creation,"  vol.  I.  p.  38.    (English  Translation.) 
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of  Hebrew  literature,  and  bears  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  thought. 
A  sermon  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  might  be  quite  as  useful  for  all 
practical  purposes  if  it  were  framed  on  the  supposition  that  there  are 
statements  which  we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  expect  to,  reconcile  with 
the  certain  results  of  astronomical  and  geological  discovery,  or  that  it  is  a 
document  containing  a  quite  different  account  of  Creation  from  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  second  chapter.  Educated  men  would  feel  that  they 
were  listening  to  one  who  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  modem  research, 
who  had  courage  enough  to  admit  difficulties,  without  attempting 
artificial  and  non-natural  solutions  of  them,  and  the  uneducated  would  not 
be  alarmed  or  disturbed  if  they  felt  that  the  preacher  had  himself  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  great  moral  truths  which  are  so  sublimely  taught 
in  that  chapter — the  creation  of  the  universe  by  the  voice  of  the  Almighty, 
the  order  and  the  gradual  advance  from  lower  forms  and  types  of  being 
to  higher,  until  man  is  reached — "  the  roof  and  crown  of  all " — the  lofty 
destiny  of  man  as  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the  Divine  approval 
resting  visibly  upon  the  work  at  each  several  stage  of  it.  All  this,  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  cosmogonies  of  other  nations — all  this 
might  surely  be  dwelt  on  in  a  sermon  addressed  to  a  mixed  congre- 
gation, to  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  hearers,  to  the  enlarging  of  their 
conception  of  revelation,  and  to  the  strengthening  of  their  faith. 

But  as  a  rule  care  and  discernment  and  wisdom  would  be  needed  for 
the  handling  of  topics  like  these  in  the  pulpit,  and  there  are,  perhaps, 
few  congregations  in  which  there  are  not  some  persons  who  will  recoil 
from  statements,  however  cautiously  and  moderately  made,  that  run 
counter  to  traditional  beliefs.  Even  of  one  of  the  most  certain  alterations 
made  in  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  simple  question 
of  fidelity  to  the  first  principles  of  Hebrew  grammar,  a  well-known 
reviewer  could  write,  "  Our  early  belief  is  at  once  reproved  and  repulsed 
by  the  Revisers'  text,'*  as  if  this  were  decisive  of  the  issue ;  as  if  the 
question  were  not  **  What  is  true?"  but  **  What  have  we  been  taught 
to  believe  ?  " 

But  in  teaching  other  than  that  of  the  pulpit  there  is  a  large  field  open 
to  the  clergy  which  they  may  profitably  occupy.  Much  that  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit  is  not  out  of  place  in  the  Bible  class,  or  the 
lecture.  Young  men  and  young  women  in  our  large  towns  take  a  keen 
and  intelligent  interest  in  such  questions.  They  hear  them  debated, 
they  read  about  them  in  magazines  and  newspapers^  and  they  need  help 
and  guidance.  It  is  surely  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the 
clergyman  to  say,  '*  I  have  examined  these  questions  for  myself,  and  I 
am  not  afraid  to  tell  you  that,  on  many  points,  I  believe  the  critics  to  be 
right.  Do  not  be  alarmed.  The  Bible  must  be  criticised :  God  has 
given  it  to  us  in  a  form  which  invites  criticism.  But  criticism,  after  all, 
can  only  touch  its  outward  form,  it  cannot  touch  its  vital  essence.  The 
place  of  the  Bible  in  history  is  unique.  No  other  book,  or  series  of 
books,  is  like  it.  What  St.  Paul  wrote  from  his  Roman  prison  respect- 
ing every  divinely  inspired  Scripture  is  still  true.  Its  moral  and  spiritual 
force  can  never  be  broken.  Its  supremacy  over  heart  and  conscience 
remains.  It  controls  and  regulates  human  impulse,  and  guides  and 
sanctifies  human  life  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  the  Psalmist  wrote  of  its 
then  but  partial  record,  '  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring  the 
soul ;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple.' " 
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So  long  as  we  keep  this,  its  Divine  end  and  purpose,  before  our  own 
eyes  and  hearts,  and  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  those  we  are  set  to  teach, 
we  may  gladly  recognise  all  well-ascertained  results  of  criticism,  whether 
coming  from  scholarship  or  from  science.  They  may  lead  us  to  discard 
much  that  we  once  thought  to  be  true  and  essential;  they  may  give 
us  a  different,  and  if  true,  a  better  and  a  nobler  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  revelation;  they  cannot  shake  the  faith  which  rests  upon 
God,  or  weaken  the  hold  of  those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  which  it 
is  the  primary  object  of  Divine  revelation  to  inculcate  and  implant. 


The  Rev.  Stanley  Leathes,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Cliflfe-at- 

Hoo,  Rochester. 

I  PRESUME  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  persons  we  have  to  deal  with  in  teaching  and  preaching.  It 
can  hardly  be  thought  desirable  in  any  case  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the 
poor  and  ignorant  with  statements  about  the  way  in  which  the  world 
was  produced,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  theories  of  evolution 
and  creation,  and  with  the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  fourth  gospel  or  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  ministering  to  the  intelligent  and  the  cultivated,  it  must  be  equally 
undesirable  to  ignore  these  matters  altogether ;  while  in  the  special 
training  of  candidates  for  ordination,  or  the  like,  it  must  be  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  do  that  which  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all 
education ;  namely,  develop  the  ability  to  form  a  wise  and  competent 
judgment,  by  an  impartial  statement  of  all  the  facts  and  direction  as  to 
the  just  estimate  of  their  meaning  and  importance.  I  cannot  conceive 
that  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  here.  No  one  would  advo- 
cate the  like  treatment  in  all  cases.  The  method  and  substance  of  the 
teaching  must  vary  with  the  varying  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
persons  taught. 

I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  real  intention  of  those  who  framed  this 
thesis  must  have  been  to  offer  it  rather  as  the  occasion  for  discussing  the 
results  referred  to  than  as  furnishing  in  itself  a  sufficient  basis  of  discussion. 
At  all  events  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  if  I  venture  to 
establish  the  propriety  of  what  I  have  said  by  treating  with  great  brevity 
some  of  those  supposed  critical  and  scientific  results,  more  especially  with 
reference  to  the  statements  of  the  Old  Testament. 

First,  then,  the  clergyman  has  to  repeat  Sunday  after  Sunday  the 
statement  "  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  in  six  days,  and  rested  the  seventh  day."  Now  I  apprehend 
that  there  is  no  statement  upon  which  science  has  cast  more  un- 
mitigated scorn  or  which  it  has  met  with  more  unqualiiied  denial,  than 
this.  We  now  know  that  these  words,  as  we  understood  them  in  our 
childhood,  are  simply  not  true.  I  pass  by  all  discussion  as  to  the  days, 
though  I  will  say  that  it  seems  tome  absolutely  absurd  to  suppose  that  they 
were  ordinary  days  of  twenty- four  hours,  when  we  are  told  that  there 
were  three  days  with  an  evening  and  a  morning  before  the  making  of  the 
greater  light  which  was  the  work  of  the  fourth  day,  and  as  we  now  know, 
the  cause  of  the  natural  day.      If  the  self-consistency  of  the  narrative 
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demands  this  admission,  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  it  may  compel 
us  to  admit  much  more  when  we  study  it  more  deeply  and  understand 
it  better.  But  then,  what  follows — are  we  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  this  statement  is  not  literally  true,  it  is,  therefore,  actually 
false  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement,  which  I 
fully  believe  to  be  divine,  has  something  to  teach  us,  and  is  intended  to 
teach  us  something  which  science  cannot  teach  us,  and  that  is  the 
relation  of  the  work  of  the  six  days  to  the  rest  of  the  seventh  day;  and  I 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation  which  is  based  upon  certain  un- 
discoverable  facts  in  the  relation  of.  God  to  the  world,  is  infinitely  more 
important  for  me  and  for  mankind  to  know  and  to  remember  and  to  observe 
than  is  the  sequence  of  the  geologic  eras  or  the  chemistry  of  the  sun  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  I  may  be  profoundly  ignorant  in  these  matters,  or 
profoundly  skilled  in  them,  it  is  far  more  essential  that  I  should  bear  in 
mind  and  continue  to  repeat  the  statement  that  God  made  the  world  in 
six  days,  which  I  can  neither  prove  nor  disprove,  and  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  I  am  not  told  by  science,  than  that  I  should  perplex 
myself  and  others  with  statements  that  may  seem  to  be  apparently,  but 
doubtless  are  not  actually,  in  contradiction  with  these :  and  unless,  while 
I  open  men's  eyes  to  the  wonders  and  charm  their  imagination  with  the 
fairy  tales  of  science,  I  also  deepen  their  faith  in  the  essential  truth  and 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  Divine  word ;  or,  if  both  are  impossible, 
then,  if  I  seek  to  do  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  I  shall  fail  to 
discharge  my  highest  function  as  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of  God,  and 
this,  whether  I  am  ministering  to  persons  of  the  highest  culture,  or  to 
rustics  of  the  lowest  intelligence. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Christian  minister  is  charged  with  a  commission 
of  a  positive  and  substantive  character,  which,  to  a  large  extent  and 
probably  much  more  than  is  commonly  supposed,  is  independent  alike 
of  critical  and  scientific  results.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  for  example,  is 
either  a  statement  of  facts,  or  it  is  not ;  if  it  is  not,  then,  of  course, 
criticism  and  science  may  do  what  they  please  with  it ;  but  if  it  is,  I 
apprehend  it  is  the  duty  of  criticism  and  science  to  adjust  themselves  in 
relation  to  these  facts,  and  not  the  duty  of  these  facts,  supposing  them  to 
be  such,  to  readjust  themselves  in  relation  thereto.  Certainly  in  the 
latter  case  we  must  give  up  the  repetition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  if  we 
come  to  regard  it  as  anything  else  than,  for  the  most  part,  a  simple 
statement  of  historic  fact. 

Another  point  about  which  criticism  has  of  late  years  been  very  busy, 
and  has  boasted  great  results,  is  the  character  and  authority  of  the  so-called 
books  of  Moses,  but  how  shall  we  estimate  these  results  ?  We  have 
been  taught  to  give  up  calling  it  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  regard  that  and 
the  book  of  Joshua  as  a  composite  whole  made  up  of  what  may  not  un- 
fitly be  called  an  infinitely  complex  mosaic ;  but  what  I  want  to  point 
out  is  the  very  great  uncertainty  of  such  results,  the  gratuitous  assump- 
tions on  which  they  rest,  and  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  principles 
from  which  they  are  deduced.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  legal 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch  is  the  very  latest,  later  even  than  the 
Captivity.  But  surely  it  is  only  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  dignify  these  highly  conjectural  theories  as  results.  Is  there 
not  some  broad  common-sense  principle  which  may  serve  as  a  touch- 
stone or  solvent  of  these  theories  ?     Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
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to  suppose  the  first  great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  notwith- 
stancUng  all  the  manifold  and  subtle  indications  of  acquaintance  with  it 
in  the  Psalms  and  prophets,  to  have  been  the  gradual  aggregation  of 
many  years  and  to  a  large  extent  of  later  date  than  they,  we  not  only 
involve  ourselves  in  a  problem  of  yet  greater  magnitude  than  the  tradi- 
tional one,  but  are  also  committed  to  a  theory  which  may  well  bear 
comparison  with  the  extravagant  conjectures  and  intricate  calculations 
of  the  author  of  the  Great  Cryptogram.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  are 
considerable  difficulties  on  either  side,  but  surely  those  which  beset  the 
theory  of  a  post-captivity  origin  of  the  law,  far  outweigh  the  others,  and 
if  in  the  order  of  time  we  are  to  substitute  for  the  familiar  phrase  '*  the 
Law  and  the  prophets,"  that  of  "  the  prophets  and  the  Law,"  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  we  are  attempting  anything  less  hopeless  than 
setting  the  pyramid  upon  its  apex;  and  having  regard  to  the  greater 
spirituality  of  the  prophets,  to  place  them  earlier  than  the  law  seems  to 
contravene  the  principle,  "Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."*  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  into  this  matter  in  detail,  but  it  is  pre- 
eminently a  question  in  which  the  elaborate  manipulation  of  details  is 
more  likely  to  perplex  than  to  elucidate,  for  the  assumptions  that  must 
be  made  are  so  tremendous  that  we  may  not  unnaturally  stand  aghast  at 
making  them.  Surely,  then,  we  must  be  indeed  hard  put  to  it  if  in  our 
teaching  and  preaching  we  have  to  indoctrinate  our  people  with  such 
crude  results  as  these  before  or  instead  of  giving  them  the  wholesome 
food  which  even  the  books  of  the  I^w  supply,  unless  indeed  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an  altogether  false  and  retrograde  presentation 
of  divine  truth. 

Take  again  the  so-called  results  of  criticism  with  regard  to  the  author- 
ship of  Isaiah.  These  results  have  been  so  often  proclaimed  as  if  they 
were  absolutely  certain  that  people  have  begun  to  take  them  for  granted, 
and  to  doubt  whether  they  were  justified  in  doing  otherwise.  In  fact  it 
reminds  one  of  the  old  Hindoo  story  in  the  Hitopodesa. 

"  In  the  forest  of  Gautama  there  lived  a  Brahman,  who  had  vowed  a 
sacrifice.  So  he  went  to  the  market  and  bought  a  goat  and  walked 
home  with  it  on  his  back,  when  he  was  espied  by  three  rascally  thieves 
who  said  to  one  another,  '  If  we  could  manage  to  get  possession  of  this 
goat  it  would  be  a  famous  stroke  of  business.'  So  they  stationed  them- 
selves under  three  trees  on  the  highway  the  Brahman  was  going,  and  as 
the  first  of  them  saw  him  approaching  he  said  to  him,  '  Brahman,  why 
are  you  carrying  a  dog  on  your  back  ? '  The  Brahman  said,  '  It  is  not 
a  dog ;  it  is  a  goat  I  am  going  to  sacrifice.'  He  had  hardly  gone  a 
mile  further  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  second  in  like  manner, 
whereupon  he  put  the  goat  down  on  the  ground  and  looked  at  it,  and 
with  some  hesitation  took  it  up  on  his  shoulders  again  and  went  on  his 
way ;  but  after  awhile  he  was  stopped  by  the  third  rascal  who  said  to 
him,  '  Good  Brahman,  why  are  you  carrying  that  dog  on  your  back  ? ' 
Now  when  the  Brahman  heard  this  the  third  time  he  thought  to 
himself,  '  Surely  it  must  be  a  dog.'  So  he  set  down  the  goat 
and  after  washing  himself  went  home,  and  the  thieves  carried  off  the 
goat"  And  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  writings  of  Isaiah. 
People  have  been  told  so  often  that  there  were  two  or  more  Isaiahs  that 
they  have  come  to  believe  it.    They  have  heard  so  often  that  the  critics 
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are  unanimous  about  it  that  they  have  thought  it  must  be  true.  So  they 
give  up  the  prophet,  and  the  critics  dismember  him  at  their  pleasure. 
1  know  I  am  uttering  scholastic  heresy,  as  many  will  think,  but  for  all 
that  I  must  record  my  deliberate  conviction  that  there  is  as  much  reason 
to  believe  that  Isaiah  wrote  the  second  half  of  the  book  that  bears  his 
name  as  there  is  that  he  wrote  the  iirst,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  this 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  not  content  with  dividing  the  book  at  the 
fortieth  chapter,  the  critics  have  found  it  necessary  to  transfer  certain 
passages  from  one  part  to  the  other,  because  they  feel  that  it  does 
violence  to  their  theory  to  leave  them  as  they  are. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  will  common-sense  believe  that  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  so  manifest  that  we  are  compelled  to  deal  with  these  ancient 
writings  as  we  do  not  venture  to  deal  with  similar  classical  compositions  of 
a  later  date  ?  What  I  want  to  affirm  is  that  so  far  as  actual  evidence  goes  it 
makes  for  the  unity  of  the  book  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  I  desire  em- 
phatically to  declare  that  at  all  events  the  case  is  not  so  far  proven  as  to 
oblige' us  to  postulate  the  existence  of  a  Great  Unnamed,  about  whom  the 
chief  marvel  would  be  that  he  should  have  been  so  great  and  yet  have 
been  suffered  to  leave  no  name  behind  him. 

Now  if  there  is  any  chapter  which  we  may  wiih  certainty  ascribe  to 
Isaiah,  I  suppose  it  is  the  sixth,  in  which  he  records  his  vision.  What 
then  do  we  find  in  this  chapter  ?  The  most  definite  claim  to  a  mission 
at  once  absolute  and  divine.  **  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying.  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  Me.  Then  said  I,  Here  am  I,  send 
me."  And  what  was  the  substance  of  the  message  ?  That  men  should 
hear  and  not  understand  \  that  they  should  see  and  should  not  perceive, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  should  be  smitten  with  blindness  as  a 
punishment  because  they  would  not  be  converted  ;  that  the  land  should 
be  utterly  desolate,  and  yet  that  out  of  the  desolation  there  should  come 
a  holy  seed.  And  what  is  this  but  the  substance  and  sample  in  miniature 
of  all  the  subsequent  writings  of  the  prophet  ?  And  not  till  we  can  affirm 
that  there  is  no  prophecy  here  which  the  natural  foresight  of  man  could 
not  have  uttered,  and  no  incident  recorded  here  which  transcends  the 
ordinary,  can  we  say  that  the  burden  against  Babylon  or  the  exultant  con- 
solations of  the  fortieth  chapter  could  not  have  been  written  till  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  time  of  Isaiah.  It  is  simply  casting  dust  in  men's 
eyes,  in  other  words,  doing  that  which  it  was  declared  to  be  this  prophet's 
very  mission  to  do,  to  pretend  that  we  can  accept  the  one  as  possible  and 
natural,  but  are  compelled  to  reject  the  other  because  of  the  intrinsic 
difference  in  style  and  language,  and  the  tokens  of  acquaintance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  Captivity  and  the  Return,  that  we  cannot  suppose  Isaiah 
to  have  possessed. 

The  true  question  we  have  to  determine  is  whether  there  is  any 
evidence  of  a  foreknowledge,  other  than  human,  having  been  imparted  to 
the  prophet  in  any  portion  of  his  book ;  for  if  we  are  persuaded  of  this, 
it  matters  little  then  how  we  divide  it  or  at  what  period  it  was  written. 
The  sixth  chapter  is  as  hard  to  explain,  or  account  for,  as  the  fifty- 
third  ;  the  thirty-fifth  as  the  forty-ninth ;  the  sixtieth  as  the  first,  and 
the  like.  It  is  because  I  feel  that  any  one  of  these  chapters  is  such 
as  no  unaided  human  intellect  could  have  produced  under  any  circum- 
stances, if  its  language  is  not  to  be  toned  down  and  explained  away,  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is  gained  if  we  put  the  burden  of 
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Babylon  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  chapters,  which  is  especially 
ascribed  to  Isaiah  the  son  of  Arooz,  in  the  reign  of  Abaz,  as  late  as  the 
Return  or  later,  or  if  we  assign  the  fortieth  and  following  chapters  which 
do  not  bear  his  name,  to  an  unknown  and  forgotten  writer  who  lived  at 
Babylon  towards  the  close  of  the  Captivity. 

Professor  Driver  in  his  recent  book  on  Isaiah  gives  as  his  principal 
reason  for  holding  the  late  authorship  of  certain  parts,  the  fact  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  analogy  of  prophecy.  He  appears  to  be  unconscious 
that  this  is  to  start  with  the  assumption  of  the  point  that  it  is  requisite  to 
prove ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  first  chapter,  the  sixth,  or  the  thirty-ninth, 
are  no  less  contrary  to  this  supposed  analogy  than  are  the  forty-third,  the 
fifty-third,  or  the  sixty-third. 

I  think  we  should  beware  of  framing  hypotheses  for  the  sake  of 
framing  them,  and  I  think  it  is  hard  to  say  that  the  mere  critical  study  of 
these  writings  would  compel  us  to  assign  parts  of  them  to  periods 
separated  by  a  century  and  a  half  if  it  were  not  that  we  felt  that  the  idea 
of  anything  like  prediction  were  a  thing  to  be  got  rid  of  at  all  hazards, 
and  that  the  notion  of  all  these  writings  being  the  work  of  Isaiah  involved 
the  admission  of  this  idea.  But  once  disabuse  ourselves  of  the  belief 
that  we  cannot  have  such  a  thing  as  really  divine  predictive  prophecy,  as 
a  human  writer  being  commissioned  to  utter  things  intended  to  have  a 
wider  meaning  than  he  was  concious  of,  and  then  let  us  say  honestly 
whether  the  linguistic  phenomena  of  these  writings  compel  us  to  assign 
them  to  different  authors.  I  for  one  can  only  record  my  deliberate 
conviction  that  they  do  not. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  we  allow  to  the  language  of  Scripture  its 
literal  force  and  meaning,  we  are  obliged  to  concede  its  divine  origin ; 
thus,  if  chapter  twelve  really  means  what  it  says,  it  is  as  hopeless  to 
account  for  it  naturally  as  it  would  be  to  account  for  the  thirteenth 
chapter  if  written  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  If  the  words,  *'  There  shall 
come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow 
out  of  his  roots,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him," 
were  ever  literally  true,  they  involved  a  promise  for  the  future  as  far 
beyond  the  natural  powers  of  humanity  as  the  fifty-third  chapter 
would  have  been  if  spoken  consciously  of  Christ  Thus  it  is  not 
merely  the.  age  and  authorship  of  parts  of  Scripture  that  are  at  stake, 
but  the  literal  authority  of  its  apparent  assertions.  If  the  promise 
^  Behold  the  days  come  that  all  that  is  in  thine  house  and  that  which 
thy  fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day  shall  be  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, nothing  shall  be  left  saith  the  Lord,"  were  truly  spoken  and  truly 
meant,  then  the  words  involved  a  knowledge  and  origin  as  far  above  any 
human  knowledge  and  origin  as  any  supposed  prediction  or  prophecy  to 
be  found  anywhere.  And  we  shall  simply  deceive  ourselves  and  others 
if  we  suppose  them  to  be  compatible  with  the  natural  powers  of  Isaiah 
while  the  "  Burden  of  Babylon  "  was  not. 

There  is  really  need  for  great  plainness  of  speech  in  these  matters, 
because  the  directness  of  the  issue  is  so  liable  to  be  hidden  under  the 
multitude  of  assumptions  and  conjectures  that  are  made,  and  the 
apparent  amplitude  of  knowledge  and  illustration  brought  to  bear.  I 
maintain,  therefore,  that  we  must  not  only  be  careful  to  what  persons  we 
recognise  the  results  of  criticism,  but  also  what  the  results  are  that  we 
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recognise.     It  is  just  possible  that  within  another  generation  or  two 
these  may  be  so  modified  as  to  cease  to  be  recognisable. 

I  will  mention  one  other  point.  The  genuineness  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  matter  of  consummate  difficulty.  Indeed, 
the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  critical  questions  may  be  said  to  cul- 
minate in  this  book.  Assuming  the  unity  of  the  book,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  do,  we  may  certainly  affirm  that  it  is  either  of  the  sixth  or  the 
second  century  before  Christ  It  is  either  the  genuine  work  of  Daniel, 
or  it  is  not.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  with  the  books  of  the  Bible  that 
their  genuineness  is  frequently  involved  in  their  authenticity,  and  the 
reverse ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  authentic  as  records  of  fact,  then  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  they  are  not  by  the  writer  whose  name  they  bear. 
For  instance,  if  the  narrative  in  the  second  and  sixth  chapters  of  Daniel 
is  historically  true,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  we  are  so  likely  to  be 
indebted  for  it  as  to  Daniel,  and  undoubtedly  if  we  owe  these  narratives 
to  Daniel,  they  come  to  us  with  the  very  highest  credentials  as  records  of 
fact ;  and  if  the  ninth  chapter,  which  purports  to  be  written  by  Daniel 
in  the  first  person  is  really  genuine,  it  not  only  demands  our  most  atten- 
tive and  reverent  study,  but  reflects  back  upon  the  previous  chapters  a 
light  that  materially  a^ects  their  authenticity.  If  in  this  mysterious  book 
we  have  any  of  the  actual  words  of  Daniel,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  presence  lends  a  greater  degree  of  importance  and  authority  to  that 
of  which  they  form  a  part  For  my  part,  assuming  the  whole  book  to  be 
the  work  of  the  second  century  before  Christ,  I  can  neither  account  for 
its  presence  in  the  canon,  nor  for  the  solemnity  with  which  our  Lord 
appealed  to  it.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  really  is  what  it  claims  to 
be,  there  is  an  end  for  ever  to  any  question  as  to  the  reality  of  predic- 
tive prophecy  or  to  the  occurrence  of  miracles  that  baffle  alt  intelligence 
and  explanation.  We  may  reckon  the  results  of  criticism  with  regard  to 
the  book  of  Daniel  to  be  what  we  please,  but  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
these  results  are  not  easy  to  arrive  at.  For  whatever  hypothesis  we 
adopt,  the  book  is  full  of  profound  problems,  and  we  simply  have  to  take 
our  choice  between  portentous  difficulties,  which  are  patent  enough  if 
the  book  is  authentic  and  genuine,  as  its  external  history  may  well 
warrant  us  in  believing;  while  if  we  reject  the  evidence  and  authority  with 
which  it  comes  to  us,  we  embark  upon  an  ocean  of  conjecture  which 
may  well  appal  us  if  we  attempt  to  cross  it,  or  should  fail  in  doing  so. 
Here  again  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of  criticism,  especially  of  the 
Old  Testament,  should  be  recognised  in  sermons  and  teaching,  must 
depend  not  only  upon  the  character  of  the  persons  taught,  but  also,  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced,  upon  the  trustworthiness  of  the  professed 
results. 


The  Rev.  Thos.  Kelly  Cheyne,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of 

Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Rochester. 

[Read  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Watkins.] 

So  then  there  are  results  of  historical  and  scientific  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  demand  at  least  some  recognition  in  sermons 
and  teaching.  The  Israelitish  history  and  literature  are  a  history  and 
literature  like  any  other,  save  that  the  hand  of  Providence  may  to  us  he 
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plainer  in  that  history  than  elsewhere,  and  that  that  literature  may 
reveal  a  religious  genius  which  by  us  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
Holy,  the  Divine,  Spirit.  This  is  more  than  I  hoped  to  see  admitted, 
I  will  not  merely  say  twenty,  but  as  late  as  five,  years  ago.  The 
modernizing  of  our  criticism  and  our  exegesis,  for  which  in  the  Church 
Congress  at  Reading  I  ventured  to  ask  tolerance,  to-day  meets  with 
more  than  tolerance — recognition.  Thank  God  for  this  sunshine !  May  it 
prove  no  transient  gleam  !  And  now,  since  we  are  thus  far  of  one  mind 
in  our  house,  let  us  ask  first  in  what  spirit  we  ought  to  approach  the 
great  question  before  us.  Surely  in  the  spirit  of  faith,  hope,  and  love. 
Of&ith  in  Him  who  directs  or  overrules  the  phases  of  criticism,  just  as 
He  does  the  course  of  external  history.  Let  there  be  no  more  talk  of 
the  endless  subjectivity  of  the  critics  ;  there  is  a  broad  stream  of  critical 
tendency,  and  One  who  ''  sitteth  above  "  is  guiding  it.  It  is  equally 
wrong  to  despise  criticism  and  to  fear  it.  Of  faith,  too,  in  that  Spirit 
whose  operations,  even  in  St.  Paul's  time,  were  so  manifold.  Can 
we  believe  that  the  cycle  of  noble  Christian  characters  is  finished  ? 
Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me  also^  my  Father  ?  Among  the 
many  new  embodiments  of  the  Christian  spirit,  may  not  this  be  vouch- 
safed us — a  free  and  yet  devout  critic ;  one  who  loves  all  the  depart- 
ments of  God's  truth  with  an  equal  love ;  one  who  does  not  try  to 
concede  as  little  as  he  can  to  a  power  which  he  cannot  bless,  but  dares 
not  curse ;  one  who  is  not  afraid  even  to  make  mistakes,  on  the  chance 
of  finding  out  some  fresh  fact,  and  when  he  has  made  them  to  admit 
them,  but  who,  like  Job,  is  greatly  afraid  to  '^  speak  unrighteously  for 
God"  (Job  xiii.  7)?  Of  hope,  too;  that  is,  of  sure  confidence  that 
**  all  things  " — including  even  the  subversion  of  traditional  opinions — ; 
"  work  together  for  good  "  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to  its  members. 
And  of  love,  seeing  much  to  respect  and  sympathize  with  even  in  those 
from  whom  we  differ,  and  even  when  we  censure  them  doing  so,  not  for 
the  glory  of  self  or  party,  but  for  their  own  good,  or,  if  they  are  no 
longer  with  us,  for  that  of  the  Church.  Time  forbids  me  to  develop 
these  sentences,  which  are  so  many  friendly  criticisms  of  much  that  has 
l>cen  said  and  printed  on  our  subject  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Would  that  I  could  disburden  my  whole  heart.  But  the 
President's  bell  would  ring  before  I  had  done  a  quarter  of  my  work.  In 
place  of  a  volume,  I  can  only  offer  suggestions  which  might  perhaps  be 
called  commonplace  were  it  not  too  evident  that  they  are  by  no  means 
axiomatic  to  the  majority  of  English  theological  writers. 

Jhe  Subjects  Committee  has  shown  genuine  insight  in  its  phrase 
"historical  and  scientific  criticism,*'  and  in  the  precedence  which  it  gives 
to  the  epithet  **  historical."  So  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned, 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  arguments  brought  against  it  by  not  a  few 
eminent  scientific  men  and  their  disciples  without  the  aid  of  historical 
criticism.  I  am  really  pained  at  having  to  make  this  dogmatic  assertion. 
In  the  field  of  study  with  which  I  am  mostly  concerned  it  is  the  part 
of  the  true  scholar  to  be  abundant  in  qualifications  and  reserves  ;  but  I 
can  find  no  qualification  to  make  in  this  sentence.  I  seldom  take  up  a 
hook  on  either  side  of  the  controversy  **  Science  versus  Theology  and 
the  Old  Testament  "  without  being  struck  with  the  narrow  and  uncritical 
view  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  equally  accepted  on  both  sides ;  and  I 
ask  myself,  ••  Can  this  be  science,  and  can  that  be  theology  ?  "    There 
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is  doubtless  far  more  excuse  for  the  advocates  of  science  (if  I  am  bound 
to  use  this  beautiful  word  in  such  a  limited  sense)  than  for  those  of  the 
Old  Testament.    The  former  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  the 
defence  of  those  Scriptures  rested  on  non-critical  grounds,  that  they 
have  come  to  believe  that  any  other  point  of  view  is  non-existent  They 
are  perfectly  at  home  in  their  own  subject,  and  they  assume  that  their 
opponents  are  equally  so  in  theirs.      And  so  they  have  well-nigh 
demolished  the  conventional  orthodoxy,  I  will  not  say  of  to-day,  but  of 
yesterday,  so  far  as  this  has  to  do  with  the  Old  Testament ;  and  but  for 
the  infiltration  of  more  critical  views  into  the  minds  of  English  Bible- 
students,  the  cause  of  this  priceless  heirloom  of  the  Church  would  be 
virtually  lost.     A  change  is,  I  hope  and  think,  taking  place;  but  it 
is  a  very  slow  one — at  least,  it  is  slower  than  it  need  be.     Let  critical 
scholars  open   their  mouths,  in   the  pulpit  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  in 
season   and   out   of  season,    and    have  the  courage  to  be  dogmatic 
It   is    both   useless   and    needless   for  them   to   meet  non-Christian 
assaults  on  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  by  counter-arguments ;  change 
the  point  of  view,  and  the  arguments  of  scientific  critics  vanish  into 
thin  air.      Let  me  give  an  example,  at  the   risk,  which   I  cheerfully 
accept,  of  being  called   arrogant   alike   by   those  eminent   scientific 
allies  of  orthodoxy  Professor  Dana  and  Sir  William   Dawson  on    the 
one  side  and  Professor  Huxley  on  the  other — men   at  whose  feet   I 
would  sit  were  I  worthy  to  become  their  pupil  in  the  sciences  which 
they  illustrate.     Take  the  document,  then,  which  is  sometimes  called 
the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  and  sometimes  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of 
Genesis — the   one   description  is  as  loose  as  the  other;  it  begins  at 
Gen.  i.  i,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  Gen.  ii.   4.      The  position    of 
modern  criticism  and  exegesis  differs  toto  ccelo  from  that  which  the  ortho- 
doxy of  yesterday  asserted  and  the  science  of  to-day  denies.    The  so- 
called  cosmogony  was  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  an  account  of  what  we 
call  **  facts  ; "  it  is  not  a  specimen  of  rudimentary  science  or  pseudo- 
science.     How  far  the  idea  of  natural  science  had  dawned  upon  the 
Babylonians  may  be  left  an  open  question ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
had  dawned  upon  the  Israelites  in  Old  Testament  times.  A  pious  Hebrew 
writer  takes  a  semi-mythical  narrative  current  either  in  his  own  or  in 
some  neighbouring  nation,  and  moulds  it  into  a  vehicle  of  spiritual 
truth.     Can  we  be  surprised  at  this,  remembering  the  numerous  un- 
doubtedly mythic  phrases  in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament? 
Whether  we  are  surprised  at  it  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  about  which  none  of 
the  competent  experts  are  or  ever  have  been  in  doubt.      It  is  useless 
then  for  the  experts  in  other  subjects  to  depreciate  this  document  on 
scientific  grounds ;  it  is  the  underlying  spiritual  truths  against  which 
alone,  with  due  seriousness,  it  is  admissible  to  argue. 

But  it  is  not  only  scientific  workers  who  attack  the  Old  Testament 
from  a  wrong  point  of  view.  I  suppose  that  one  of  the  great  questions  of 
our  time  is  this :  '*  Shall  the  working-men  of  England  stand  by  Christ  and 
Hb  religion,  or  shall  they  '  make  new  gods '  ?  "  and  that  this  religious 
question  is  constantly  debated  on  grounds  largely  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament.  The  battlefield  has  been  selected  by  the  foe ;  we  might 
have  preferred  to  confine  it  in  the  first  instance  to  the  New  Testament. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  real  misfortune.  There  are  elements  of  vital 
truth  in  the  Old  Testament  which  are  not  fully  drawn  out  in  the  New, 
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and  which  it  concerns  Christian  patriots  to  emphasize,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  continued  Divine  government  of  nations  and  the  idea  of  the 
higher  prophethood  as  the  personified  conscience  of  Israel.  Now 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  hostile  criticism  of  the  secularist  leaders  can 
only  be  adequately  met  by  giving  them  a  new  and  better  point  of  view 
for  the  examination  of  the  Bible,  such  as  will  at  once  put  a  new  face  on 
their  difficulties,  scientific,  historical,  and  above  all,  moral.  I  will  not 
blame  those  who,  like  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,'*'  seek  to  mitigate  the  moral 
difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  consideration  that  the  Divine 
selection  of  the  people  of  Israel  could  not  withdraw  it  from  the  action 
of  the  law  of  historical  development.  But  how  much  more  definite  his 
argument  would  have  been  had  he  accepted  at  any  rate  the  safest  results 
of  historical  criricism !  Indeed,  without  that  criticism  how  can  he 
justify  his  use  of  such  a  line  of  argument  at  all  ?  No ;  I  think  that  in 
any  serious  debate  with  thoughtful  (I  do  not  say  educated)  men, 
especially  of  the  working  classes,  the  Christian  advocate  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage  if  he  does  not  avowedly  adopt  the  point  of  view  of 
historical  criticism.  I  know  that  his  position  must  in  any  case  be  a 
hard  one.  The  Bible  has  been  so  long  presented  and  interpreted 
uncritically  and  irrationally  that  it  will  require  immense  patience  and 
energy  to  undo  the  mischief;  but  unless  we  put  forth  this  patience 
and  make  this  effort,  the  prospects  of  even  the  simplest  historic 
Christianity  among  working-men  as  a  class  seem  to  me  gloomy 
indeed.  I  say  this  with  all  modesty,  and  simply  because  I  am  dis- 
tressed at  the  heavy  burdens  which  are  accumulating  for  the  Church 
of  the  next  generation.  Disabuse  working-men  of  the  notion  that 
the  Christian  Church  is  committed  on  theological  grounds  to  a 
de6nite  system  of  views  on  the  historical  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  tell  them  on  the  authority  of  experts 
(as  worthy  of  respect  in  their  own  line  as  Huxley  and  Tyndall  in 
theirs)  some  at  least  of  the  most  assured  results  of  critical  study ; 
and  let  them  see  how  much  more  intelligible  and  interesting  and  both 
morally  and  religiously  usable  those  books  become,  thanl^  to  those 
results,  and  you  will  have  acted  as  true  missionaries  and  good  patriots. 
I  have  used  the  phrase  "  Christian  advocates  "  of  those  who  take  the 
Christian  side  in  meetings  of  secularists.  But  does  the  title  belong  only 
to  these  ?  May  it  not  also  be  claimed  by  all  who  have  to  deal  as 
preachers  with  thoughtful  and  sceptical  men  and  women  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  much  believe  in  the 
preaching  from  which  all "  apologetic  "  considerations  are  systematically 
excluded,  nor  in  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  which  calmly  overlooks 
difficulties.  Would  St.  Paul  under  all  circumstances  have  "  determined 
not  to  know  anything"  but  a  crucified  Saviour?  Surely  not;  the 
preaching  of  the  Cross  has,  in  a  certain  sense,  like  its  Apostle,  to 
^  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  and  there  must  be  some  neglect  of 
duty  when  it  does  not.  I  can  understand  the  position  of  a  pure 
intuitionalist,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  a  ''minister  of  God's  holy  word" 
can  preach  without  occasional  reference  to  the  facts  of  historical 
criticism.     I  know  that  the  realizing  of  a  few  simple  but  very  deep 


*  "The  MoiaUty  of  the  Old  Testament"  (Cassell,    1886)    ("Helps  to  BeUef" 
Series). 
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truths  is  all  that  is  essential  to  salvation.  It  is  these  realized  truths 
which  give  peace.  But  when  John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim  had  slept  in  the 
chamber  whose  name  was  Peace,  was  he  not  had  into  the  study,  and 
instructed  in  the  great  deeds  of  the  Lord  of  the  House  Beautiful  and  of 
His  servants  ?  The  records  may  not  be  all,  as  the  Dreamer  thought, 
**  of  the  greatest  antiquity ; "  but  would  it  be  pious  to  neglect  the  study 
of  them  altogether  ?  Just  because  they  are  so  precious,  it  is  our  duty  to 
be  critical.  We  want  the  truest  truth  and  the  facts  of  God's  revelation 
in  their  most  original  form  ;  when  we  have  got  these,  we  will  doubt  no 
more. 

But  someone  will  remind  me  that  there  are  "  weak  brethren  "  to  be 
considered — persons  who  cannot  distinguish  between  the  truth  and  its 
casket,  or  between  the  various  forms  which  revelation  assumes  in 
different  ages,  persons  who  can  believe  in  God  the  Father  and  in  God 
the  Son,  but  not,  except  in  His  relation  to  individuals^  in  God  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Such  "  weak  brethren  "  doubtless  exist,  and  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy is  due  to  them.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
who  are  weak  by  nature  and  those  who  have  become  so  through  the 
fault  of  their  teachers.  Those  who  are  weak  by  nature  will  not  have  the 
mental  ability  to  grasp  either  the  method  or  the  results  of  historical 
criticism  ;  those  who  are  so  by  a  faulty  education  (of  whom  Renan  at 
Saint  Sulpice,  described  to  us  by  his  own  masterly  pen,  is  a  melancholy 
instance)  will  be  saved  from  all  evil  consequences  if  you  show  them  that 
the  Church  is  not  officially  committed  to  any  definite  system  of  Bible- 
interpretation,  and  that  essential  Christian  truth  is  not  endangered  by 
(do  pardon  me  if  I  use  the  phrase  in  ihy  own  sense)  true  sciendfic 
criticism.  Those  who  are  weak  by  nature  will  feed  on  those  precious 
truths  of  heart-theology  some  of  which  should  be  conspicuous  in  every 
sermon,  and  will  leave  the  rest ;  those  who  are  weak  by  education  will 
at  least  see  that  you  personally  have  your  feet  planted  on  a  rock, 
and  will  ask  how  it  is  that  what  would  make  them  stumble  only  seems 
to  give  you  a  bolder  and  a  more  rejoicing  faith.  I  say,  then,  en- 
courage such  "  weak  brethren  "  to  enquire  ;  regard  it  as  a  part  of  your 
pastoral  work  to  lead  them  to  a  higher  point  of  view,  remembering 
that  he  who  said,  "Destroy  not  the  weak  brethren"  (Rom.  xiv.  15), 
was  himself  unweariedly  active  in,  enlightening  the  conscience  and 
enlarging  the  point  of  view  of  his  spiritual  children. 

Does  someone  ask  for  a  few  ounces  of  practice  to  these  bushels  of 
theory  ?  I  will  reply  that  I  am  not  entirely  strange  to  pastoral  work, 
and  know  a  little  of  its  difficulties.  Not  as  a  model,  but  as  a  specimen 
of  what  may  be  done,  I  will  mention  a  small  volume,  nearly  through  the 
press,  on  Jeremiah  and  his  times  in  the  light  of  criticism,'*'  based  up>on 
sermons  which  it  fell  to  me  to  deliver  last  year  in  one  of  our  cathedrals, 
and  another  on  the  life  of  £lijah,t  which  consists  of  cathedral  sermons 
written  with  no  thought  of  their  being  printed,  but  published  this  day  as 
an  illustration  of  these  ideas.  I  may  also  venture  to  say  that  in  all  my 
own  critical  work  since  the  year  1880  the  separation  of  the  permanent 
from  the  temporary  religious  elements  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been 
my  chief  aim  next  to  that  of  ascertaining  historical  truth.     I  do  not 

»  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  ('*  Men  of  the  Bible  "  Series), 
t  Hodderand  Stoughton. 
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see  why  a  scholar,  even  if  he  be  also  a  professor,  should  not  have  a  true 
ptstor's  spirit.  He  cannot,  he  dare  not,  conceal  his  well-weighed 
results,  even  if  they  give  a  momentary  scandal  to  the  "  weak,"  even 
if  they  are  but  approximations  to  the  truth.  But  he  may  transfer  some 
hours  from  his  delightful  studies  to  the  service  of  the  Church  at  large, 
and  so  make  somewhat  plainer  to  thoughtful  Christians  the  significant 
fiicts  which  God  is  revealing  through  criticism.  Even  if  he  should  suffer 
as  a  scholar,  he  will  gain  as  a  man.  Is  there  not  too  much  refined  self- 
seeking  among  us  scholars  ?  Can  we  all  of  us.take  for  our  motto,  *'  No 
man  liveth  to  himself?  ■'  Have  we  thought  enough  of  the  hallowing  of 
critidstn  f  Give  us  more  of  your  confidence,  and  we  will  seek  to  correct 
oar  faults,  which  are  partly  due  to  the  lamentable  indifference  of  the 
Church  at  large  to  theological  scholarship.  Oh,  how  faulty  has  the 
organization  of  theological  study  been  in  the  old  English  universities, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Nonconformist  and  the  American  colleges  !  How 
litde  attempt  has  been  made  to  fill  the  chairs  with  mature  and  progres- 
sive scholars,  and  to  train  up  young  men  of  talent  for  the  career  of 
trath-finders  and  professors. 

I  have  spoken  of  what  the  Church  may  expect  from  her  preachers 
and  professors.  There  is  still  a  department  in  which  very  much. is  left 
to  be  desired — that  of  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  both  in  Sunday  and 
in  weekday  schools  of  all  classes.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  more 
than  glanced  at  here.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  see  how  the  higher 
Bible-teaching  in  schools  can  be  much  improved  till  we  have  better 
books  both  for  the  training  of  the  teachers,  and  for  use  in  class.  There 
has  long  been  a  want  of  a  good  school  handbook  to  the  religious  history 
of  Israel ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  want  to  supply.  A  kindred  but 
an  easier  task  has  been  undertaken  by  two  American  Professors  of  the 
sister-Church,  and  upon  the  whole  their  work  can  be  recommended. 
The  first  volume,*  which  is  all  that  I  know,  contains  the  Israelitish 
traditions  of  that  which  happened  from  the  Creation  to  the  Exile,  con- 
densed, re-arranged,  and  illustrated  both  from  the  more  literary  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  from  external  sources.  The  translators  have  not  felt 
themselves  bound  either  to  the  Authorised  or  to  the  Revised  Version  : 
I  fear  (though  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  proved  wrong)  that  this 
will  somewhat  limit  the  circulation  of  the  book.  Meantime  all 
superior  teachers  can  at  any  rate  use  the  Revised  Version.  They 
will  try  the  opposite  plan  to  that  on  which  they  were  themselves  too 
probably  taught.  The  political  history  of  Israel  will  retire  into  the 
background ;  they  will  tiy  to  make  their  pupils  enjoy  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  its  finest  and  most  suggestive  portions.  As  the  children 
become  older,  the  range  of  study  will  gradually  be  extended. 
Criticism,  too,  free,  but  reverent  criticism,  will  become  necessary. 
These  children  have  to  be  prepared  for  life,  and  in  life  they  will  meet 
with  the  advocates  of  a  falsely  free  and  irreverent  criticism.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  secularist  preachers  who  were  formerly  Sunday- 
school  children  and  teachers,  and  our  highly  cultured  Agnostics 
(different  as  they  are  from  those  coarse  and  only  too  practical  artisan 

*  '*  Scriptures,  Hebrew  and  Christian,  Arranged  and  Edited  for  Yoang  Readers  as 
tnlmrodoction  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible."  By  Edward  T.  Bartlett,  A.M.,  Dean, 
yndTohn  P.  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Professor,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  DiTinity  School 
ui Philadelphia.    Vol.  I.    (London :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  1886. ) 
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leaders)  have  all  presumably  passed  through  some  kind  of  Bible  in- 
struction. Many  teachers  will,  I  think,  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  Dr. 
Newman  Smyth's  small  book  in  Cassell's  series,  though  it  will  be 
necessary  to  supplement  it  from  other  more  pronouncedly  critical 
sources,  among  which  Canon  Driver's  '^  Sunday-school  Lessons  "  (a  bold 
title !)  on  parts  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,*  and  his  recent  volume, 
"  Isaiah :  his  Life  and  Time8,"t  must  not,  small  and  unassuming  as 
they  are,  be  overlooked. 

Alas !  I  know  the  difficulties  which  will  impede  our  clergy  in 
realizing  the  just  expectations  of  the  Church.  Thus  (i)  the  quantity 
and  variety  of  the  official  work  which  falls  upon  them,  except  in  some 
country  parishes,  make  connected  study  almost  an  impossibility.  Some 
there  may  be  who,  like  the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth,  are  so  constituted 
as  to  find  recreation  in  a  change  of  work ;  but  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  English  race  (or  is  it  perhaps  our  faulty  educational  system  ?) 
does  not  seem  to  favour  such  an  experience.  What  shall  we  say  to 
this  ?  We  shall  say  that  a  duty  does  not  cease  to  be  a  duty  because 
through  causes  beyond  our  control  we  are  unable  to  perform  it.  We 
shall  also  say  that  somewhat  more  might  be  done  than  is  done,  and  that 
much  sympathy  and  encouragement  is  due  to  the  parochial  clergy  from 
their  more  happily  situated  brethren.  But  (2)  must  we  not  go  further 
back,  and  confess  that,  with  a  singular  want  of  insight  and  of  prescience, 
our  superior  teachers  of  the  Old  Testament  have  too  often  treated 
modem  criticism  and  critical  exegesis  as  enemies  of  Christianity,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  many  of  our  clergy  can  have  little  or  no  idea 
what  the  study  of  the  Bible  means  ?  What  shall  we  say  to  this  ?  We  shall 
say,  first,  that  the  friends  of  criticism  must  try  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
of  these  well-intentioned,  conscientious  men ;  and,  next,  that  the  latter  on 
their  side  must  try  to  assimilate  all  "that  they  honestly  can  of  the  results 
of  criticism.  The  point  is,  do  they  desire  a  richer  and  more  inspiring 
view  of  the  Old  Testament  than  they  at  present  enjoy  ?  It  is  such  a 
view  which  criticism,  rightly  pursued,  can  give  them.  Just  as  Christ 
has  been  hidden  behind  theology,  so  the  Bible  has  been  obscured 
by  a  traditional  and  unscientific  criticism  and  exegesis.  I  know  but 
too  well  that  no  **-ism  "  of  any  sort  can  give  the  nobly  discontented 
Bible-student  what  he  craves.  A  person  is  wanted,  he  whose  coming  I 
have  prophesied  already,  the  free  but  devout  critic. 

"  Flash  on  us,  all  in  armour,  thou  Achilles  ! 

Make  our  hearts  dance  to  thy  resounding  tread.'* 

Before  thee  let  the  misconceptions  and  illusions  of  the  past  vanish !  Be 
that  second  Hooker  for  whom  our  own  Milman  longed,j:  "  who  shall 
show  us  the  eternal,  irrepealable  truths  beneath  the  imaginative  forms 
of  the  Jewish  and  even  the  Christian  Scriptures  ;  *'  but,  even  more  than 
this,  be  a  second  and  greater  Herder  to  a  larger  and  more  religious 
public  than  that  of  the  poet- theologian  of  Weimar.  Put  off  the  stiff  robe 
of  the  professor  which  hampered  even  that  true  Churchman  Heinrich 
Ewald.  Appropriate  the  results  of  modem  criticism  in  the  interests  of 
religion.     Let  others  share  with  thee  the  joy  of  the  discoverer,  so  finely 

*  New  York  ;  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1887. 

t  James  Nisbet  and  Co.  ("  Men  of  the  Bible  "  Series),  1888. 
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described  in  Keafs  sonnet,  as  each  new  planet — each  transformed,  but 
not  disfigured,  book  of  Scripture — '*  swims  into  his  ken."  Show  them 
that  the  Bible  gains  infinitely  more  than  it  loses  when  viewed  in  the 
l^ht,  not  of  an  unreal  tradition,  but  of  a  seven  times  tested  criticism. 

In  a  word,  we  require  special  books  for  the  clergy  and  the  educated 
laity.  First,  we  want  a  statement,  by  someone  who  has  a  command  of 
the  complicated  questions  involved,  of  the  present  position  of  the 
researches  into  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,*  with  some  hints 
as  to  their  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  contents.  Special 
students  will  require  more  than  this,  but  less  than  this  cannot  be  offered 
to  the  educated  public.  It  must  always,  however,  be  remembered  that 
there  are  few  who  can  do  justice  to  the  processes  of  criticism,  and  fewer 
still  who  can  give  an  intelligent  opinion  on  disputed  points.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  this.  How  many  of  us  have  no  special  aptitude  for 
mathematics,  even  if,  unlike  Vico,  we  have  "got  the  length  of  the 
^ons  asifiomm  in  £uclid,"t  or  even,  one  may  hope,  a  good  distance 
beyond!  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  who  can  perfectly 
well  assimilate  the  best  results  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  appreciate 
the  inspiring  view  of  the  sacred  literature  and  of  the  history  of  revelation 
which  they  open  up.  Consequently  we  want  a  second  book  which 
shall  give  such  a  view,  assuming  those  results,  in  a  popular  style,  and 
in  a  historical  and  sympathetic  spirit.  %  For  the  present  distress  I 
can  think  of  no  better  book  than  a  freshly  written  and  stimulating, 
though  necessarily  incomplete,  volume  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Horton,  called 
••  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,"  §  which  displays  in  a  high  degree  that  sym- 
pathy  with  the  **weak  brethren"  which  is  not  less  essential  to  the 
teacher  than  critical  insight. 

I  have  mentioned  two  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  impede  the 
recognition  of  the  results  of  criticism  by  the  clergy.  There  is  still  one 
to  which  I  must,  however  briefly,  refer.  It  is  that  the  clergy  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  doctrinal  results  of  such  a  recognition.  How  I  should 
myself  deal  with  this  question,  I  stated  at  Reading  in  1883.  I  should 
insist  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  continual  presence  being 
made  ever  more  and  more  a  reality.  No  essential  truth  which  He 
has  once  revealed  can  be  impaired  by  any  fresh  discovery  of  facts. 
Faith  in  the  supernatural  cannot  pass  away :  but  our  modes  of  con- 
ceiving the  supernatural  may  be  largely  modified  through  the  revela- 
tions of  science  and  of  criticism.  Spiritual  truths  cannot  become 
antiquated ;  but  if  the  successes  of  criticism  have  the  value  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  them,  they  must  lead  to  fuller  insight  into  Divine 
truth.  All  truth,  in  fact,  is  Divine;  all  truths  are  connected,  and 
therefore  ultimately  reconcilable.  Do  not,  then,  be  afraid.  The 
Church  of  England  has  lost  time ;  it  was  a  hundred  years  last  year 
since  the  death  of  Lowth,  and  how  little  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  interval  1  Let  us  make  haste,  but  make  haste 
slowly.    It  is  to  the  young  men  that  I  appeal.     Let  them  not  blindly 

*  Professor  H.  L.  Strack  has  given  such  a  statement  with  the  learning,  and  I  must 
add  the  dryness,  peculiar  to  German  theologians  in  Zockler's  theological  series. 

t  Professor  Flint,  "  Vico,"  p.  24. 

X  Herder's  "  Geist  der  Ebralischen  Poesie  "  is  an  inspiring  book,  but  of  course, 
incoroplete  and  unmethodical.    Nor  was  Herder  a  special  scholar. 

I  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1S88. 
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accept  this  or  that  system  of  criticism.  The  great  popular  book  on  the 
Old  Testament  which  I  have  prophesied  will  admit  that  different 
solutions  of  some  problems  are  possible.  But  let  them  close  their  ears 
to  those  who  falsely  assert  that  no  durable  results  have  been  attained. 
The  certainties  are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  Would  that  I  could 
speak  of  them  as  they  deserve  !  Think,  for  instance,  of  the  Pentateuch 
(even  apart  from  Kuenen  and  AVellhausen),  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Eccle- 
siastes.  Already  the  Old  Testament  is  transfigured  to  those  who  regard 
it  historically.  Yes,  criticism  is  a  great  power  already ;  and  yet  is  there 
not  something  greater  still,  of  which  it  is  its  glory  to  be  the  minister — 
exegesis  ?  The  transformation  or  re-interpretation  of  theology  for  which 
the  Church  of  the  future  will  importunately  ask,  will  have  for  one  of  its 
pre-suppositions  a  modernized  and  a  critical  exegesis. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  J.     Rawson   Lumby,   D.D.,  Norrisian   Professor  of 

Divinity,  Cambridge. 

I  ONLY  rise  to  emphasize  most  thoroughly  my  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  much  that 
Professor  Chejme  has  put  forward  in  the  paper  which  has  just  been  read,  and  to  say 
I  agree  most  cordially  with  all  those  who  have  urged  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clergy 
and  of  all  teachers  to  speak  out  freely  on  well-established  points  of  criticism,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  enlightened  exegesis.  The  time  has,  however,  not  yet  come  for 
everybody  to  accept  the  statements  which  such  teachers  must  of  necessity  make,  and 
therefore  I  would  plead  for  the  tender  handling  of  the  subject,  though  I  wish  it  to 
be  dealt  with  most  fearlessly  by  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  so.  I  think  men 
would  be  less  timorous  about  criticism  if  they  considered  the  acceptance  by  our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  clear  that  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  would  have  been  afraid  of  no  textual  criticism,  for  when  they  addressed 
themselves  to  the  people,  they  employed  not  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  Septuagint  version,  which,  although  it  represented  very  largely  the  spirit  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  did  not  exactly  represent  the  words.  I  say,  then,  that  textual 
criticism  may  be  used,  and  ought  to  be  used,  with  regard  to  the  Old  Testament. 
There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  their  manner  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament 
which  will  make  us  understand  what  Professor  Cheyne  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the 
*' spiritual  prose  "of  the  Bible.  St.  Paul  in  his  a^ument  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  quotes  Genesis,  Exodus,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Leviticus, 
and  Deuteronomy,  and  he  deals  with  them  as  though  they  are  all  of  co-ordinate  authority, 
all  equally  capable  of  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  his  spiritual  ar^ment.  Christ 
Himself,  also,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  is  represented  as  using  very  largely 
quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  arguing  with  His  opponents.  In  the  twelfth 
chapter,  where  He  is  rebuking  the  Pharisees  about  the  Sabbath,  He  quotes  from  the 
Books  of  Samuel,  Numbers,  Leviticus,  Kings,  and  Hosea.  He  employs  them  all 
together,  and  quotes  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  texture,  being  at  the  time  engaged  in 
spiritually  elevating  the  notion  of  the  Sabbath.  In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  when  dealing 
on  the  question  of  tradition.  He  quotes  as  of  equal  authority  Exodus  and  Isaiah.  In 
the  nineteenth  chapter,  on  the  question  of  divorce.  He  makes  quotations  from  each  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  spiritually  applies  the  language  He  finds  there.  Then,  singularly 
enough,  as  though  He  had  meant  to  combine  the  very  first  and  the  very  last  books  oif 
the  Old  Testament  in  one.  He,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter,  refers  to  the  shedding  of  all 
the  righteous  blood  upon  the  earth,  "  from  the  blood  of  righteous  Abel  unto  the  blood  of 
Zacharias  "—thus  fastening  together  in  one  link  the  spintual  teaching  of  Genesis  and 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles.  So  that  to  our  Lord,  questions  about  diversity  of 
authorship  would  have  been  of  little  significance.  To  Him  and  His  disciples  the  Old 
Testament  was  one  organic  whole.     I  du  not  consider  that  we  need  be  alarmed  at  the 
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results  of  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament.  If  we  only  bear  in  mind  the  points  I  have 
referred  to,  we  may  go  on  with  unfaltering  steps.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  to  lay 
aside  many  of  our  preconceived  notions  about  inspiration,  and  about  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  but  we  need  not  lay  aside  one  atom  of  our  trust 
in  the  whole  volume  as  God*s  revelation. 


The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of 

Canterbury. 

It  appears  to  me  that  one  point  is  very  important,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the 
Christian   teacher's  use  of  this  apparatus  criticus.      He  has  to  consider  as  he  is 
dealing  with  it,  on  what  occasion  he  is  speakin^r.      If  we  are  speaking  in  a  devotional 
meeting,  I  suppose  we  shall  put  as  far  as  possible  away  from  us  all  these  questions. 
But  when  we  are  acting  as  instructors,  and  we  know  men  are  expecting  to  learn 
from  us,  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ignore  them.     I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question 
merely  of  old  and  young.     The  young  are  being  formed  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  from 
the  mode  in  which  the  Bible  is  dealt  with  there,  that  it  is  found  possible  to  raise 
such  miserable  questions  as  "  Who  was  Cain's  wife  ?  "    A  second  thing  I  should  like 
to  point  out  is,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  out  our  ideas  when  they  are  only 
half  formed  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  speak  when  we  can  give  nothing 
but  negative  conclusions.     The  third  point  I  should  like  to  make  is,  that  we  must  go 
through  a  process  of  reconstruction  before  we  can  touch  profitably  upon  these  points  ; 
and  such  reconstruction  I  believe  to  be  not  only  possible,  but  largely  profitable.      It 
is  here  I  find  m3rself  in  some  opposition  to  my  old  friend  Dr.  Stanley  Leathes.    Those 
who  read  the  Old  Testament  by  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  find  the  greatest  comfort 
in  it.      The  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  for  instance,  when  we  put  aside  the  mere  letter, 
and  treat  the  form  as  non-scientific,  stands  out  more  clearly  as  a  great  revelation  to  us, 
a  revelation  really  wonderful  considering  the  time  when  it  was  given — the  revela- 
tion (i)  that  the  creation  rises  in  an  orderly  process  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual, 
(2)  that  man  is  infinitely  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  being  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  (3)  that  both  man  and  nature  subserve  the  will  of  the  Eternal.    Take, 
again,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.    It  is  said  by  some,  and  even  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  that  this  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  contrary   to  the  cause   of  nature. 
But  the  critics,  such  as  the  writer  of  the  note  in  the  **  Speaker's  Commentary,"  give  us, 
I  think,  a  more  edifying  lesson  when   they   exhibit   it   as   wholly  due  to  natural 
causes  moving  under  the  hand  of  God.     When  we  look  at  it  in  that  way,  and  see 
the  strong  east  wind  driving  back  the  sea,  and  the  Lord,  through  the  sun  which  is 
His  image,  looking  out  in  the   morning  and  troubling  the  hosts  of  the  Egyptians, 
we  understand  that  God  Himself  is  present  in  all  these  natural  causes,  and  working 
through  them  for  the  delivery  of  His  people.     Take  a  third  case,  that  of  the  history 
of  the  law.      We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it  to-day.      Is  it  really  more  to  us 
when  we  view  it  as  quite  out  of  the  order  of  historical  developments,  or  when  ve 
sec  it  springing  up    "  by  divers  portions "   to  meet   the   neeos   of  different  ages. 
First  a  very  few  general  injunctions,  freely  applied  ;  then  a  more  definite  code  ;  and  then 
a  system  of  rites  and  ceremonies  clothing  the  great  law  of  righteousness  ?    When 
we  think  of  the  law  of  righteousness   thus  springing  up  by  degrees  as  the  people 
were  able  to  bear  it,    it  is  to  us  more  than  ever  what  it  was  to  the  psalmist  and 
the  prophets — a  disclosure  of  the  will  of  a  just  and  living  God,  the  object  of  their 
delight  and  their  joy.     Let  me  add  that  it  is  this  which  will  make  it  applicable  to  the 
iocial  democracy  of  modem   times.      I  .et  me  say,  in  conclusion,  there  was  a  time 
perhaps  for  reserve,  there  may  have  been  a  time  for  silence,  but  the  time  is  now  come 
lor  speaking  the  exact  truth  as  we  know  it  to  be.      And  this,  thank  God,  is  the 
policy  of  our  foremost  men.    I  believe  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  himself  given 
lectures  in   his    cathedral  in   which  he  has   brought  out  many  of  the    results  of 
modern  criticism.     I  know  another  dignitary  of  the  Church  who  has  given  similar 
lectures  close  to  one  of  our  great  centres  of  higher  education,  with  great  acceptance 
•nd  success.      What  we  need  in  the  present  day,  and  what  I  trust  is  being  given 
OS,  is  a  quality   which   at  certain  times  of  the  Church  has  been  too  much  neg- 
lected, though  it  was  a  primitive  gift,  the  "  great  boldness,"  the  iroXXi^  vappiiaia 
which  actuated  alike  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
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H.   H.  HOWORTH,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Salford. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  some  layman  should  intervene  in  the  discussion  of  what  is, 
in  a  very  large  measure  indeed,  a  layman's  question.     The  only  claim  I  have  to  speak 
is  that,  having  been  the  author  of  many — ^perhaps  too  many — ^books,  I  have  associated 
largely  with  scientific  and  literary  men,  who  formulate  the  secular  opinions  of  educated 
people.     If  I  may  speak  on  behalf  of  these  classes,  I  would  say  that  the  one  question, 
the  discussion  of  which  is  likely  to  make  this  Congress  memorable,  will  possibly  be 
that  which  is  now  before  us.      It  is  no  use  our  discussing  how  to  get  Uie  poor  to 
church,  or  how  to  attract  the  artisans  of  large  towns  to  our  services,  if,  meanwhile,  we 
neglect  the  much  more  critical  question,  namely,  how  to  increase  the  spiritual  life  of 
those  classes  which,  in  our  la^e  towns,  are  conspicuouly  absent  from  oar  churches — 
the  educated  classes.      A  large  proportion  of  the  men  to  whom  I  refer  are  con- 
spicuously cold  and  indifferent  where  we  wish  them  to  be  warm  and  helpful.     If  we 
turn  to  the  reasons  for  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most  critical  of  them  is 
that  in  almost  everv  pulpit  they  find  a  separate  and  individual  theory  of  inspiration 
and  a  form  of  teaching  which  they  cannot  reconcile  with  well-ascertained  scientific 
results.    This  confuses  their  judgment,  and  makes  them  treat  the  teaching  more   or 
less  as  one  of  little  authority  or  interest.     The  best  barometer  by  which  you  can  test 
a  man's  spiritual  life  is  the  strength  of  his  convictions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
cannot  secure  the  homage  of  a  man's  conscience  unless  you  at  the  same  time  secure 
that  of  his  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  a  perilous  thing  to  make  illogical  and  unscientific 
premises  the  data  for  establishing  before  men  who  read  and  think  the  highest  truths 
we  are  forced  to  face.    How  is  it  that  the  most  bold — I  may  say  the  most  reckless — 
criticisms  made  in  reference  to  the  supposed  issue  between  science  and  revelation 
comes  from  the  most  dogmatic  of  all  churches  ?    How  is  it  that  we  find  Roman 
Catholic  controversialists  facing  these  issues  with  a  boldness  that  would  startle  many 
people  in  this  room  ?      The  reason  seems  to  me  to  be  that  they  base  their  theory  of 
inspiration  upon  an  older  and  safer  ground  than  many  churchmen  are  apt  to  do.     The 
great  religious  revolution  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  was  the  displacing  of  the 
Church  and  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  in  its  stead,  as  the  oracle  to  decide  which 
truths  were  necessary  for  man's  salvation  and  most  profitable  to  him.     When  the 
Bible  was  made  the  anchor  of  faith  instead  of  the  Church,  the  champions  of  the  new 
school,   whose  inspiration  was  derived  from  Geneva,  found  that  the  only  logical 
foundation  for  such  a  view  was  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.   This  having  failed, 
and  being  untenable  in  the  view  of  modem  criticism,  I  would  ask  you  to  place  it  on 
an  older  and  a  broader  and  safer  basis.    If  we  will  only  revert  to  the  theory  which 
prevailed  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  look  upon  the  Church,  upon  the  best  men 
in  the  Church,   and   upon   the  great  tradition  of  the  Church  as  being  the  real, 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  on  all  these  questions,  we  shall  be  doing  precisely  what  the 
Roman  Church  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Jewish 
Church  habitually  did.     Nothing  like  a  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  so  far  as  I  know, 
was  known  among  the  mediaeval  Christians.     It  was  an  invention,  and  the  most 
dangerous  invention,  of  the  Reformation  period.  Apart  from  this  matter,  and  turning  to 
the  main  question  in  the  programme,  from  which  previous  speakers  have  largely  run 
away,  I  feel  very  much  that  such  questions  as  the  results  of  criticism  upon  the  Bible  are 
not  suitable  questions  to  be  brought  before  simple  folk  in  village  congregations,  nor  in 
most  of  our  town  churches  either.    Such  discussions  must  inevitably  disturb  the  faith  of 
eood  people  who  have  not  the  materials  before  them  for  a  just  decision.    Let  them  be 
discussed  elsewhere — among  those  who  have  to  teach,  or  before  suitable  audiences. 
It  seems  to  me  rational  and  prudent  that  the  clergyman  should,  in  the  pulpit,  avoid 
subjects  and  conclusions  which  are  not  necessary  for  his  teaching,  and  which  many 
critics,  even  among  working-men,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  their  reading. 
Ma^  I  say,  further,  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  theories  of  inspiration,  which  are  as 
different  and  diverse  as  the  26,000  pulpits  of  the  English  Church,  could  be  in  some 
wav  condensed  into  a  general  statement,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  referred 
to  in  his  opening  address.     In  the  famous  article  of  our  Church  upon  the  subject  we 
are  told  nothing  whatever  about  literal  inspiration ;  we  are  merely  told  that  that 
which  is  necessary  for  salvation  is  contained  in  the  Bible.     Surely  much  good  would 
be  done  if  the  Church  could  define  once  again,  in  a  formal  manner,  its  belief  in  the 
fact  that  the  best  court  of  appeal  in  regard  to  inspiration  is  that  continuous  tradition 
which  is  universally  accepted  as  having  selected  and  arranged  the  Canon  of  Scripture, 
namely,  the  view  of  the  Primitive  Church. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Will  you  let  me  say,  in  closing  this  session,  that  I  think  it  is  very  unnecessary  for  the 
clergy  to  introduce  difficult  questions  of  criticism  into  their  ordinary  teachings.  I  think 
that  th^  should  be  tau|;ht  what  are  the  real  results  of  criticism,  so  that  they  may  not 
contradict  them  in  their  ordinary  teaching.  If  further  light  be  needed  on  critical 
questions,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  clergy  to  give  lectures  upon  specific  subjects, 
ttod  to  announce  them  as  such,  so  that  those  only  may  come  to  hear  them  who  feel  the 
need  of  special  teaching,  and  that  there  may  be  no  risk  of  sapping  the  faith  of  some 
when  they  think  they  are  building  up  the  ^th  of  others.  I  thmk  it  is  not  only  those 
that  hold  liberal  views  about  the  lesults  of  criticism  who  offend  people.  Those  also 
do  so  who  hold  what  I  suppose  you  will  let  me  call  non-liberal  views,  and  who 
continually  put  forward  those  non-liberal  views.  What  I  urge  the  clei^  to  do  is  to 
keep  all  fiieir  views  upon  critical  questions  out  of  their  sermons,  to  take  the  great 
^irituad  and  moral  truths  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  and  to  build  on  them  as  a 
basis  for  spiritual  and  practical  teaching.  While  we  avoid  no  question  and  suppress 
no  truth — which  God  forbid  we  ever  should — let  us  more  and  more  be  positive  in  our 
teaching,  and  I  believe  we  shall  be  more  and  more  useful  ministers  and  teachers  of 
the  Church  of  God. 


FREE    IRADE    HALL, 
Tuesday    Afternoon,    October    2nd,    1888 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President  in  the  Chair. 


THE    CHURCH     IN    WALES. 

{a)  Tithes. 

{b)  Work. 

(r)  Vernacular  Preaching  and  Literature. 

PAPERS. 
J.  T.  DiLLWYN  Llewelyn,  Esq. 

Before  the  year  1836,  that  is  now  more  than  50  years  ago,  tithe  was 
generally  levied  in  kind.  In  1836  the  first  Tithe  Commutation  Act 
was  passed  with  the  object  of  getting  a  fixed  money  payment  in 
lieu  of  tithe,  and  thus  preventing  the  discouragement  of  agricultural 
improvement  and  demand  for  increased  tithe  in  proportion  to  the 
improvement. 

The  Act  fixed  a  rent-charge,  varying  according  to  the  price  of  com 
— wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  this  rent  in  lieu  of  tithe  was  made  a  charge 
on  the  land. 

All  this  is  well-known,  but  it  is  not  equally  well-known  how  much  of 
her  property  the  Church  lost  through  the  transaction. 

Open  hostility  to  the  payment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  broke  out  in  the 
summer  of  1886.  Many  landlords  had  made  reductions  in  rent  in 
consideration  of  bad  times,  and  a  demand  was  made  upon  the  rent- 
charge  owners  for  a  similar  reduction.  Some  of  the  clergy  acceded  to 
the  request,  but  where  no  reduction  was  made  payment  was  withheld. 
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The  first  distraint  and  sale  took  place  at  Llanarmon,  Mold,  August 
26th,  1886,  where  Mr.  John  Parry,  a  farmer,  made  himself  notorious  by 
his  violent  attacks  on  the  clergy  and  the  Church.  It  was  at  this  time, 
in  September,  1886,  that  Mr.  Thos.  Gee  formed  his  Anti-Tithe  League, 
of  which  Mr.  Parry  is  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Howel  Gee  (his  son)  secretary. 
The  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  Liberation  Society,  which  had  been 
carried  on  for  several  years,  had  prepared  the  agricultural  population  for 
hostilities.  The  anomaly  of  paying  tithe  to  clergymen  into  whose 
churches  the  farmers  never  entered  was  forcibly  dwelt  upon,  and  all  the 
tales  about  the  wicked  lives  of  the  clergy  in  past  times  were  raked  up 
and  related  with  great  gusto.  Evil-disposed  persons,  chiefly  ministers 
of  religion,  urged  the  farmers  to  refuse  payment  of  tithe,  and  many  acted 
upon  the  advice,  so  that  payment  was,  in  a  number  of  instances,  two 
years  in  arrear.  It  only  required  someone  to  put  a  lighted  match  to  the 
combustible  material  to  set  the  country  in  a  conflagration,  and  the 
**  Tithe  War,"  as  it  was  called,  was  carried  on  with  vigour  and  violence 
until  it  culminated  in  the  Mochdre  and  Llangwm  riots.  Hundreds  of 
men  and  women  attended  the  sales  armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  and 
used  all  method  of  annoyance  by  blowing  horns,  beating  pans,  and  other 
instruments,  hooting  and  yelling,  and  in  many  instances  personal 
injuries  were  inflicted  on  the  bailifls  and  police  by  rotten  eggs,  turfs,  and 
stones,  which  were  freely  thrown. 

In  the  Mochdre  riot  on  June  i6th,  last  year,  50  civilians  and  34 
policemen  were  injured.  Mr.  Gee's  Welsh  newspaper,  The  Baner^  had 
been  engaged  for  years  previous  to  this  outbreak  of  violence  in  inciting 
the  farmers  to  rebel  against  the  landlords,  and  in  recommending  them  to 
agitate  for  laws  similar  to  the  Irish  Land  Acts,  and  frequent  complaints 
were  made  in  that  paper  of  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  farmers  to 
the  advice  offered. 

There  were  two  other  agitators.  Dr.  Pan  Jones  and  the  Rev.  Michael 
Jones  (both  Independent  ministers),  who  strongly  recommended  in  their 
organ,  The  Cdt^  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  practice  of  refusing  to  pay  any 
rent  at  all.  The  land,  they  contended,  belonged  to  the  people,  and 
landlordism  was  to  be  abolished. 

The  original  agitation  was  against  the  landlords,  copied  from  Ireland, 
and  the  tithe  war  was  in  reality  a  secondary  resistance  to  the  payment  of 
rents.  The  Celt^  so  far  back  as  1885,  recommended  the  tenants  to  deal 
with  the  landlords  as  the  Irish  did,  namely,  shoot  them,  and  every 
argument  was  used  to  inflame  their  minds.  '*  Drive  the  landlords  away 
and  their  agents  after  them,"  was  the  language  used  by  these  professed 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  February  1886. 

The  argument  which  we  friends  of  the  Church  in  AVales  urge  is  that 
she  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  Church  of  England,  and  we  say  that 
the  same  attacks  that  are  made  on  her  and  on  her  property,  would  be 
made  with  exactly  the  same  arguments  against  the  Church  in  England, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  impolitic  and  disastrous  to  ignore  or  despise 
the  beginning  of  an  agitation  which  will  certainly  spread  to  all  other 
rights  in  property  if  not  checked. 

Englishmen  may  find  it  hard  to  understand  Mr.  Gee's  power.  He  is 
a  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister,  editor  of  the  Welsh  newspaper, 
The  Barter^  and  is  a  publisher  of  Welsh  books. 

The  doctrine  of  non-payment  of  tithe  rent-charge,  which  they  advocate 
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and  recommend,  is  seductive,  tempting,  and  dangerous.  Seductive 
because  it  appeals  to  man's  selfishness.  Dangerous  because  published 
in  the  vernacular  and  thus  screened  from  English  eyes. 

The  ground  on  which  the  appeal  to  the  Welsh  farmer  is  made,  and 
which  appears  to  him  to  be  irresistible,  is  three-fold  : — 

First — He  understands  Welsh. 

Second. — He  trusts  his  minister. 

Third.— It  saves  his  pocket. 

Put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  the  Welsh  country  fartaer 
who  thinks  and  speaks  in  Welsh,  who  never  avails  himself  of  his  parish 
Church,  which  he  is  taught  by  his  own  minister  to  regard  as  an  alien 
Church,  further  instructed  that  it  is  his  conscientious  duty  to  refuse  to 
pay  the  rent-charge,  and  it  will  require  little  stretch  of  imagination  to 
understand  that  such  temptation  will  succeed,  and  the  temper  and  frame 
of  mind  to  which  the  Welsh  farmer  has  thus  been  wrought  will  hardly 
be  changed  during  his  lifetime.  No  proof  to  the  contrary,  and  no  logic, 
however  convincing,  will  avail,  unless  supplied  to  him  through  an 
acceptable  hand,  and  in  his  own  native  language,  and  he  will  remain 
an  unwilling  payer  so  long  as  he  believes  what  he  has  been  taught, 
that  the  charge  on  the  land,  and  which  he  pays,  is  a  State  tax  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Church  which  he  has  been  taught  to  hate. 

These  arguments  and  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  dealing 
with  the  tithe  question  in  Wales,  and  are,  I  believe,  the  only  points 
which  differentiate  it  from  the  same  question  in  England. 

The  Church  Defence  Institution  is  doing  invaluable  work  in  spreading 
information  and  answering  calumnies,  and  Mr.  Helm  has  fully  justified 
his  selection  as  organizing  secretary  for  Wales,  though  I  think  he  wants 
more  help  in  lay  Welsh-speaking  assistants,  for  our  difficulties  are  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Welsh-speaking  districts,  and  elsewhere  we  are  but 
touching  the  fringe  of  the  work  we  have  to  do  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Helm's  experience  of  one  year's  work  is  encouraging  and  of  the 
utmost  importance.  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  '^The  attack 
upon  the  Church  in  Wales  is  much  more  than  an  attack  upon 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  within  the  Principality.  It  is  the 
strategic  concentration  of  the  forces  of  enemies  of  the  whole 
Church  upon  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  part  of 
the  Church." 

The  moral  responsibility  of  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh  press  for  much 
of  the  mischief,  must  be  pressed  home.  The  Barter  of  Nov.  7th,  1886, 
says,  "  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  first  cry  in  Ireland  was  *No  Tithe,' 
and  then  when  that  was  unheeded  it  changed  to  '  No  Rent.'  The  cir- 
cumstances are  the  same  in  Wales  as  in  Ireland,  and  if  the  latter  cry  is 
raised  in  Wales,  the  tyrannical  landlords  will  have  to  suffer." 

In  the  summer  following  were  the  Mochdre  and  Llangwm  riots, 
which  necessitated  Mr.  Bridge's  enquiry,  and  I  need  but  to  quote  a  few 
words  from  his  report  presented  to  Parliament,  "  The  persons  who  are 
to  blame  for  the  injuries  received  at  Mochdre  are  those  who  induced  the 
crowd  to  assemble.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  course  urged  upon 
the  farmers  to  make  no  payment  of  tithes  except  by  distress,  is  likely  to 
lead,  and  has  led,  to  violence  and  lawlessness,  and  certainly  the 
assembling  of  crowds  such  as  have  come  together  at  Mochdre  and  other 
places,  is  in  itself  most  dangerous  to  the  public  peace." 
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The  rioters  at  Llangwm  were  tried  at  Ruthin,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Wills,  in  March,  this  year.  The  learned  Judge,  in  his  address  to  the 
prisoners,  who  had  pleaded  guilty,  said,  "  You  have  been  guilty  of  a 
serious  crime,  and  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  decent-looking  men  like 
you  could  be  guilty  of  such  disgraceful  conduct.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing — that  I  have  not  before  me  the  instigators  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  these  disturbances.  I  shall  discharge  you  on  your  own 
recognizances." 

The  Welsh  press  was  furious,  for  possibly  the  shoe  pinched.  Quo- 
tations would  be  instructive,  but  I  have  no  time  for  them. 

The  clemency  of  the  Judge  is  already  forgotten.  A  spirit  of  riotous 
resistance  is  as  rife  now  as  it  was  then,  and  is,  I  fear,  inclined  to  increase, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  bloodshed  may  ensue  if  future  distraining 
parties  are  not  guarded  by  military  force  from  the  violence  of  the 
rioters. 

Six  months  ago  the  Clergy  Defence  Association,  with  which  I  have 
been  working,  reported  the  steps  we  had  taken  and  the  attitude  of  the 
recalcitrant  tithe  rent-charge  payers,  and  we  then  said  that  we  must 
expect  a  desperate  rally  on  the  part  of  the  agitators ;  that  the  violence 
of  the  leaders  was  not  softened,  but  inflamed,  by  the  contemplation  of 
defeat 

Matters  remain  much  the  same  now.  We  have  been  deeply  dis- 
appointed by  the  failure  of  Government,  through  pressure  of  other 
business,  to  pass  the  Tithe  Bills,  and  locally  no  tithe  rent-charges  will  be 
collected  by  distraint  without  disturbances.  If,  however.  Lord  Salisbury's 
principles  are  adopted,  the  8oth  clause  of  the  Commutation  Act  rendered 
compulsory,  and  not  merely  permissive — and  procedure  in  the  County 
Court  substituted  for  distraint,  and  a  triennial  average  of  prices  substi- 
tuted for  the  septennial — I  believe  that  the  disturbances  which  have 
disgraced  some  parts  of  Wales  will  be  checkmated. 

Well  knowing  the  most  populous  county  in  Wales — Glamorgan — I  am 
aware  that  no  serious  difficulty  has  as  yet  reached  us  in  the  south-east 
of  Wales^  but  I  am  conscious  of  elements  of  danger,  and  am  very 
jealous  of  any  unchecked  rowdyism  in  other  parts  of  the  Principality. 

The  cowardly  practice  of  boycotting  has  reached  Wales.  One 
clergyman  writes  : — "  Our  church-goers  are  boycotted  and  threatened  if 
they  continue  to  attend  our  Church  services.  Some  are  afraid  to  come, 
but  they  will  not  go  to  chapel,  and  consequently  go  to  no  place  of 
worship  at  all." 

The  Rector  of  Llanarmon  was  preaching  on  December  8th,  1887,  at 
Llandewi  parish  church,  when  suddenly  fumes  of  a  choking  nature  were 
felt,  and  it  was  found  that  some  person  had  fumigated  the  church  with 
burning  cayenne.  The  same  evening  the  residence  of  a  poor  widow  was 
attacked,  her  windows  broken,  and  a  barrel  of  petroleum  emptied,  the 
sole  reason  being  that  she  had  expressed  her  opinions  pretty  freely  to  the 
agitators. 

Where  is  the  wonder  when  Dr.  Pan  Jones  writes  thus  in  the  August 
previous,  1887: — **  Michael  Davitt  heartily  sympathises  with  you,  but 
regrets  that  your  motto  is  not  *  No  Tithe.'  He  promises  to  come  to 
Wales  to  help  you,  and  if  any  of  you  are  turned  out  of  your  farms  let  no 
one  take  them.  Let  the  land  become  a  wilderness  and  the  houses  the 
habitations  of  bats,  owls,  and  scorpions.     Should  any  penon  be  so 
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degraded  as  to  take  your  farms  let  no  man  or  woman  speak  to  them,  let 
no  shoemaker  supply  them  with  shoes,  let  no  smith  shoe  their  horses, 
let  no  one  buy  a  pound  of  butter  of  them  or  sell  them  a  pennyworth  of 
matches.  Stand  firm  for  your  liberties  and  the  friends  of  liberty." 
Surely  this  language  is  borrowed  from  Ireland  1  but  it  shows  the  mixture 
of  the  tithe  with  agrarian  questions. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  political  to  the  religious  Nonconformist. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  says: — •*  There  is  a  new  religion  preached 
in  Nonconformist  pulpits  which  is  not  Christian.  Let  us  not  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  Established  Church  is  awake  and  full  of 
zeal  and  strength.  Nonconformity  for  the  sake  of  nonconformity  is  a 
bitter  plant,  and  Nonconformity  as  a  political  party  is  a  mockeiyof 
religion." 

I  would  give  a  further  illustration  of  the  better  temper  of  a  large  and 
increasing  number  of  my  countrymen — it  is  evidence  of  an  improving 
condition  of  public  opinion — not  improbably  a  re-action  against  the 
▼iolent  language  of  the  Welsh  press. 

The  scene  is  a  Church  Defence  meeting  in  central  Wales ;  the 
speaker  a  deacon  of  a  Methodist  chapel,  who  said,  '*  While  the  Church 
of  England  was  asleep,  or  dead,  there  was  no  agitation,  now  that  the 
Church  is  alive  and  active  they  cry  for  her  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment.  I  would  rather  pray  to  the  good  Lord  to  give  her  His 
choicest  blessings,  and  grace  to  increase  in  all  good  works." 

For  myself  I  would  say  the  payment  of  tithe  is  scriptural,  prescriptive, 
and  legal.  Respect  for  it  is  blessed  :  its  non-payment  is  cursed.  Has 
disendowment  in  Ireland  been  a  success  ?  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am 
prejudiced  or  superstitious,  but  Ireland  has  not  reaped  the  advantages 
promised  when  her  Church  was  disestablished  and  disendowed.  Some 
have  taunted  me  in  Wales  with  caring  only  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.  I 
do  recognise  that  endowments  are  an  important  part  of  our  trust — I 
should  be  a  fool  to  undervalue  it,  a  traitor  to  deny  it.  Money  for  good 
or  evil  is  a  power  in  this  world,  and  as  a  trustee  I  will  try  to  apply  the 
Church's  endowments  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  given,  to  ad- 
vance the  honour  and  glory  of  Almighty  God. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  complete  ready  solution.  The  payments  of  the 
rent-charge  by  the  landowner  instead  of  by  the  tenant  occupier  will  be 
of  great  use,  and  this  obligation  has  been  voluntarily  adopted  in  a  great 
many  instances.  Recovery  in  a  County  Court  instead  of  by  distressing 
will,  I  believe,  prove  effective,  and  perhaps  a  general  and  equitable  re- 
demption by  which  a  sale  of  this  particular  Church  property  could  be 
made,  the  connection  of  the  Church  with  the  land  severed,  and  the 
purchase  money  re-invested  in  some  other  security,  would  be  advan- 
tageous. But  such  a  scheme  would  meet  with  hostility  from  Noncon- 
formists, who  claim  tithe  as  national  property,  and  who  avowedly  look 
00  this  so-called  tithe  war  as  a  practical  step  towards  the  disendowment 
of  the  Church. 

Little  will  the  leaders  of  the  Welsh  press  care  for  the  individual 
personal  suffering  which  they  are  causing.  They  would  say  it  is  but  an 
accident  of  the  campaign,  incident  to  and  inseparable  from  the  agitation 
necessary  to  call  public  attention  to  their  grievance. 

But  it  is  well  that  this  Church  Congress  should  know  of  the  bitter 
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and   unmerited  straits  to  which  many  good   men  in  Wales  are  now 
reduced. 

Alas  1  that  distraint  should  be  the  only  remedy.  Landowners  know 
the  sore  and  inimical  feelings  set  up  by  this  vexatious  process.  But 
clergymen  have  found  this  so  injurious  to  their  spiritual  influence  in 
a  parish,  so  destructive  to  the  good  feeling  which  ought  to  exist 
between  pastor  and  flock,  that  they  have  often  suflered  in  silence,  or 
made  large  reductions  which  have  been  imperiously  demanded,  and 
which  they  could  ill  afford. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  sense  of  bitter  injustice  comes  home  to  an 
educated  man,  but  here  it  does  arise.  How  am  I  to  pay  my  legiti- 
mate debts,  my  weekly  bills  for  food,  my  Christmas  bills  for  clothing, 
for  my  children's  schooling,  for  the  premium  now  due  for  my  life 
insurance,  debts  incurred  in  honest  expectation  of  income  secured 
to  me  by  law.  On  the  one  side  is  ruin  to  my  pocket,  on  the  other 
ruin  to  my  influence.  And  I  say  that  to  my  mind  the  dilemma  is  as 
imminent  and  as  real  as  it  is  cruel  and  unjust. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  are  two  sides  to  one  aspect  of  this 
question — that  the  refusal  to  pay  to  a  particular  clergyman  has  been  a 
practical  protest  against  his  incapacity  or  unworthiness.  But  the  con- 
verse is  also  true,  and  I  would  point  out  that  such  a  form  of  protest  is 
entirely  beside  the  real  question  at  issue,  which  is  the  ownership  and  the 
seciurity  of  a  particular  property. 

Are  some  of  the  Welsh  Nonconformists  even  now  waiting  for  the 
Church  to  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  for  a  re- 
union ?  are  we  too  waiting  for  them  to  take  the  first  step  ?  Perhaps 
the  time  has  not  yet  quite  come.  Matters  are  not  yet  quite  ripe, 
though  I  think  in  some  places  they  are,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
let  any  golden  opportunity  slip.  Nay,  I  can  point  to  opportunities 
which  have  arisen,  which  have  been  seized  upon,  and  which  I  believe 
have  been  blessed  by  the  healing  of  schism.  We  must  ever  remember 
the  great  truths  that  unite  us  in  the  bonds  of  Christ,  and  try  and  mini- 
mise the  small  differences  of  discipline  which  require  but  some  little  tact 
and  sympathy  to  remove. 

In  this  assembly  of  Churchmen,  I  earnestly  ask  the  whole  Church  not 
to  be  blind  to  the  attack,  the  objects  of  the  attack,  its  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, or  the  individual  suflering  caused  by  it,  but  to  impress  on 
members  of  Parliament  the  necessity  for  early  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  Bill  which  has  already  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Parliament 


The  Very   Rev.    HERBERT   Armitage   James, 

Dean  of  St  Asaph. 

I  DESIRE  to  lay  before  you  a  plain  statement  of  facts.  I  am  not  hold- 
ing a  brief,  nor  pronouncing  a  eulogy,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  shrink 
from  calling  attention  to  our  weakness  as  well  as  our  strength.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  the  truth. 

I  propose  to  begin  by  examining  the  conditions  under  which  our  work 
is  done. 

The  Church  in  Wales  is  not  without  its  special  advantages.     It  is  an 
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unquestionable  fact,  for  Instance,  that  the  Welsh  people,  taken  as  a 
whole^  are  exceptionally  susceptible  to  religious  influences. 

But  against  a  few  advantages  must  be  set  many  obstacles  to  useful- 
ness and  progress.  Some  of  these  obstacles  are  the  creation  of  the 
Church's  own  neglect ;  others  are  due  to  external  circumstances. 

Foremost  among  the  latter  is  ordinarily  placed  the  ''  bilingual  diffi- 
culty," as  it  is  called.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  go  a  step  further 
back,  and  to  regard  this  as  only  one  phase  of  what  I  may  style  the  '*  bi- 
nadonal  difficulty."  We  have  not  only  two  languages,  but  two  races,  side 
by  side  :  one  in  a  minority,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  position  of  more  or  less 
social  and  pecuniary  superiority,  largely  identified  with  a  particular  class 
and  a  particular  political  party.  And  the  degree  of  unpopularity  which 
attaches  to  it  in  the  minds  of  the  native  population,  who  are  the 
majority,  has  transferred  itself  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  Church  which 
the  minority  favours.  Loyalty  to  the  Church  is  held  up  as  the  badge  of 
English  aliens  and  half-Anglicised  Welshmen.  Dissent  is  represented 
as  a  part  of  patriotism.  And  this  feeling  has  been  enhanced  enormously 
by  the  fact  that  in  days  not  long  past  the  social  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  English-speaking  residents  caused  the  claims  of  the  Welsh  com- 
munity  to  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  to  be  comparatively  over- 
looked. The  Welsh  services  were  held  once  a  Sunday  only,  and  often 
at  some  inconvenient  hour.  The  evening,  the  time  above  all  others  when 
Welsh  people  throng  to  worship,  was  left  to  the  Nonconformists,  and 
utilised  by  them.  I  know  two  towns  in  my  own  neighbourhood  where, 
even  up  to  twenty  years  ago  and  less,  there  was  no  evening  service  in 
Welsh.  I  am  told  of  others  in  South  Wales  where  this  cruel  wrong  has 
driven  well  nigh  the  whole  population  into  dissent.  There  are  still 
parishes  where  the  Welsh  community,  though  in  an  enormous  majority, 
are  put  off  with  a  single  service  on  the  Sunday.  No  wonder  that  the 
charge  of  alienism,  historically  preposterous,  has  had  in  the  recent  past, 
and  has  even  in  the  present,  a  real  significance  to  the  victims  of  such 
injustice.  Such  treatment  is  resented  as  a  wrong.  '*  The  hungry  sheep 
lo<^  up,  and  are  not  fed." 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  bilingual  difficulty,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  In  the  first  place  it  narrows 
indefinitely  the  field  from  which  the  clergy  can  be  drawn,  cutting  away 
from  it  a  large  proportion  of  the  classes  from  which  they  are  usually 
taken  in  England.  Unfortunately  for  Wales,  it  has  been  almost  a  point 
of  honour  with  her  aristocracy  to  ignore  the  Welsh  language,  and  even 
to  ape  the  characteristic  English  incapacity  for  pronouncing  it.  Hence 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  who  are  to  serve  Welsh  parishes  must  be 
drawn  from  the  least  cultured  class.  That  they  are  as  cultured  as  they 
are  is  infinitely  to  their  credit. 

it  is  another  result* of  the  existence  of  two  congregadons  that  if  a 
<^lcigyman  does  his  duty  he  must  have  two  services  instead  of  one,  or 
three  instead  of  two.  A  well-known  rector  in  North  Wales  told  me  the 
other  day  that  for  over  twenty  years  he  has  had  three  full  services  to 
^e  every  Sunday,  and  his  curate  has  the  same.  Commonly,  a  vicar 
has  two  services,  one  in  English,  one  in  Welsh,  every  Sunday  morning, 
and  that  involves  not  merely  a  double  set  of  duties,  but  (for  the  sermon 
at  least)  a  complete  change  of  mental  attitude ;  for  the  style  of  preach- 
ing that  suits  one  congregation  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  other  at 
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all  It  is  no  wonder  that  men,  no  longer  young,  or  who  have  not  the 
physical  strength  or  intellectual  elasticity  for  all  diis,  often  content  them- 
selves with  a  minimum  of  services  to  the  neglect  of  one  of  the  nationali- 
ties ;  that  others  impoverish  themselves  by  paying  curates  where,  in  an 
English  parish,  none  would  be  necessary ;  that  there  is  little  sympathy 
and  at  times  some  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  congregations  as  to  the 
hours  and  manner  of  service ;  that  the  warmth  of  the  services  is  sensibly 
impaired  by  the  cutting  up  of  one  good  congregation  into  two  thin  ones. 
Fatal  in  England,  a  coldness  in  worship  is  more  fatal  far  in  Wales. 

I  pass  from  this  to  another  of  our  difficulties — the  poverty  of  the 
clergy.  More  marked  in  South  Wales  than  in  the  North,  this  is  a 
feature  of  the  problem  which  is  everywhere  prominent  in  greater  or  less 
degree.  Even  the  nominal  average  value  of  a  Welsh  benefice  is,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Selborne,  some  ^^227  a  year;  fifty  years  ago  it  was  con- 
siderably less.  The  result  in  former  days  was  the  prevalence  of  plural- 
ism, with  its  attendant  neglect ;  in  the  present  it  is  to  cripple  the  effi- 
ciency, by  preventing  the  extension,  of  parochial  work.  I  fear  I  must 
add  that  this  poverty  creates  an  unhealthy  competition  and  eagerness 
for  preferment,  especially  where  the  patronage  happens  to  be  in 
episcopal  hands ;  and  that  this  engenders  no  little  ill-feeling  and 
jealousy. 

But  a  far  greater  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  Church  work  in  Wales 
has  been  the  enormous  size  of  the  parishes.  I  have  gone  carefully 
through  the  figures,  and  I  find  that  the  average  acreage  of  a  parish  in 
Wales  is  more  than  double  the  average  in  England.  This  has  had  two 
consequences.  In  the  country  parishes  which  have  retained  their  rural 
character  little  chapels  have  been  built  here  and  there  wherever  there 
was  any  approach  to  a  hamlet,  and  even  Church  people  have  been  glad 
to  turn  into  them  instead  of  trudging  three  or  four  miles  to  Chiucb. 
Infinitely  graver  have  been  the  difficulties  where  the  opening  of  a  mine, 
a  colliery,  or  a  quarry  has  converted  a  large  but  thinly-populated  agri- 
cultural district  into  a  hive  of  men.  Sometimes  the  one  parish  church 
— as  in  my  own  father's  parish — is  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  newer 
colony,  and  miles  away  from  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
Rhondda  Valley,  the  population  has  enormously  outgrown  the  resources 
at  the  Church's  command.  The  other  day  a  South  Wales  clergyman 
showed  me  a  plan  of  his  parish.  It  is  from  nine  to  ten  miles  long, 
from  two  to  five  broad^  and  contains  nearly  17,000  acres.  Half  a 
century  ago  the  population  was  a  little  over  three  thousand ;  now  it  is 
over  sixteen  thousand.  Formerly  it  had  a  Church  and  two  ecclesi- 
astical chapels ;  now  Church  services  are  held  at  ten  different  centres 
within  it  \  but  five  new  churches  and  seven  new  mission  rooms  are 
urgently  needed.     And  this  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance. 

I  wish  to  add  one  or  two  words  on  the  obstacle  created  by  the 
opposition  of  Nonconformists.  Bitter  and  unscrupulous  as  it  is  in  some 
quarters,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  religious  dissenters,  left  to 
themselves,  feel  any  real  hostility  towards  us.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  Nonconformists  and  Nonconformists.  There  is  a  whole 
heaven  of  difference  between  the  agitators  for  whom  politics  come  first 
and  Christianity  afterwards,  and  the  great  body  of  good  people  who, 
being  dissenters  by  conviction,  prefer  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.      To  confound  these  men,  some  of  whose  leaders,  like  the  late 
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Dr.  Edvrards,  of  Bala,  and  his  scarcely  less  distinguished  son,  the  present 
Principal  of  Aberystvrith,  would  take  high  rank  as  theologians  in  any 
country,  with  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  is  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  mistake.  I  know  what  I  am  saying  when  I  assert  that  many  of 
them  deeply  and  sincerely  deprecate  and  regret  the  widening  chasm 
between  the  Church  and  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  and  would  far  rather 
fight  side  by  side  with  us  against  atheism  and  sin,  than  waste  their 
power  and  ours,  in  what,  as  between  Christians,  is  simply  a  civil  war. 

So  much  for  the  difficulties  under  which  our  work  is  done ;  now  for 
the  work  which  is  done  under  the  difficulties. 

It  has  its  weak  side^  no  doubt — the  side  mainly  where  the  hindrances 
are  most  severely  felt.  There  are  country  parishes — here  and  there  even 
a  group  of  parishes — where  the  churches  are  comparatively  empty.  And 
in  not  a  few  of  the  mining  districts  of  which  I  have  spoken,  Noncon- 
formity, though  it  is  receding  before  the  advance  of  the  Church,  is  still 
largely  in  possession  of  the  field. 

We  are  behindhand  again  in  the  matter  of  parochial  organization. 
The  classes,  the  guilds,  the  societies,  the  institutions,  that  have  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  revival  of  Church  life  in  England  of  late  years,  are 
b'ttle  known  amongst  us.  If  you  will  compare  the  statistics  of  Church 
work  in  Wales,  as  given  in  the  "  Official  Year  Book,"  with  those  of  one  or 
two  English  dioceses  of  equal  population,  you  will  find  that  while  in  our 
Bible-classes,  and  in  the  number  of  our  communicants,  we  can  challenge 
comparison  with  England,  in  religious  guilds  and  social  institutes  con- 
nected with  the  Church  we  are  immeasurably  inferior.  Even  our  Sun- 
day schools  are  not  as  strong  as  they  should  be :  which  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  class  of  which  we  have  perhaps  most  lost  our  hold  is 
the  middle  class — ^just  the  rank  in  life  from  which  Sunday  school 
teachers  are  mainly  drawn,  for  the  aristocracy  are  generally  too  lazy, 
the  labouring  classes  frequently  too  inadequately  equipped,  to  be  of 
real  service.     Here,  too,  comes  in  the  bilingual  difficulty  again. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  one  source  of  weakness  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked — I  mean  the  neglect  by  the  Church  of  Welshmen  who 
settle  in  England.  Little  is  done  to  retain  them  in  the  communion  of 
their  lathers.  The  parochial  system  breaks  down.  Something  is  at- 
tempted in  London ;  something  in  Liverpool ;  nothing,  so  far  as  I 
Imow,  in  Manchester,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my 
bope  that  an  effort  will  be  made  in  this  great,  generous,  and  hospitable 
city  to  provide  for  its  Welsh-speaking  churchmen.  Too  often  it 
happens  that  the  sons  of  the  Church  who  emigrate  to  England 
return  to  Wales  wealthy  men  indeed,  but  confirmed  and  active  dis- 
senters. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  sides  of  our  work  where  promise  is  greatest. 
That  there  is  a  real  revival  of  activity  and  of  spiritual  life,  together  with 
a  steadily  increasing  accession  of  strength  and  influence  in  the  Church  in 
Wales  is  amply  proved  to  my  mind  by  a  concurrence  of  encouraging 
agns. 

(i)  Everywhere  Churches  are  beitig  built  and  old  ones  restored.  We 
Deed  fear  no  comparison  with  England  here. 

(3)  But  what  is  more,  the  Churches  are  filling.  Despite  stagnant 
parishes,  and  here  and  there  a  retrograde  one,  in  the  experience  of  any 
ODc  who  knows  Wales  the  improvement  in  Church  attendance  now  over 
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20  or  30  years  ago  is  as  plain  as  the  sun  in  the  heavens.     It  is  great 
and  it  is  growing. 

(3)  Above  all,  the  attendance  at  the  Holy  Communion  is  steadily 
increasing,  as  the  true  place  of  that  sacrament  in  the  Church's  ser- 
vices is  more  fully  recognised.  I  could  give  many  instances ;  let  me 
take  one.  At  the  cathedral  of  St.  Asaph  I  find  from  our  books  that 
our  Easter  Day  communicants  have  grown  step  by  step  from  forty,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  to  177  this  year.  Compare  Wales  with  Eng- 
lish dioceses  in  the  matter  of  the  communicants,  and  you  will  find  no 
inferiority.  What  is  more,  some  of  the  most  satisfactory  returns  come 
from  the  most  Welsh  and  most  agricultural  districts  of  all. 

(4)  Connected  with  this  is  the  growth  of  our  confirmations.  If  once 
more  we  compare  ourselves  with  two  English  dioceses,  each  of  which 
has  a  population  just  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  Wales,  we  are  in  ad- 
vance of  one  and  not  far  behind  the  other.  The  number  confirmed  has 
grown  from  17,000  in  1882-3,  to  20,000  in  1886-7.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  signs  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Wales  is  the 
accession  of  so  many  of  the  young  to  the  ranks  of  the  Church. 

(5)  Another  most  hopeful  sign  is  the  development  of  new  agencies  for 
good.  I  have  only  time  to  mention  three,  (a)  The  Church  Army  has 
in  not  a  few  parishes — chiefly,  perhaps,  on  the  English  border — re- 
claimed hundreds  from  a  life  of  drunkenness  and  sin.  (^)  Parochial 
missions,  soberly  and  wisely  conducted,  have  been  held  in  numerous 
parishes,  and  have  everywhere  quickened  spiritual  life,  {c)  Lay  help 
for  the  clergy  in  their  work — the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  these 
vast  parishes  and  growing  populations — is  being  utilized  and  organ- 
ized. 

(6)  One  other  point.  Wales  has  suffered  much  (more  than  I  can  here 
say)  from  the  evil  lives  of  many  of  her  clergy.  That,  thank  God,  is 
passing  away.  One  principal  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
great  feeders  of  the  priesthood  in  Wales — ^such  as  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  still  more  Lampeter  College  in  Wales  itself — are  far  belter 
training  grounds  for  Holy  Orders  than  they  were  fifty,  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  The  spiritual  tone  of  the  clergy  has  risen,  and  is  rising 
still. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Church  has  a  great  future  before  her 
in  Wales.  But  before  that  future  is  realized  there  are  not  a  few  things 
which  we  want.  We  want  more  Churches,  and,  above  all,  more  mission 
rooms,  to  bring  the  Church's  message  to  the  door  of  the  people.  We 
want  more  clergy,  and,  perhaps,  more  bishops — ^Welsh  by  blood  and  by 
language.  We  want  a  fuller  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  that 
services  and  sermons,  without  diligent  visiting,  are  not  enough — ^that 
their  work  is  largely  a  missionary  work,  and  must  be  done  in  a  mission- 
ary spirit.  We  want  greater  help  from  the  leading  laity — ^more  generosity, 
more  willingness  to  assist  in  Sunday  school  and  mission-room  and 
parish,  less  disposition  to  magnify  social  defects  in  the  clergy,  more 
readiness  to  make  allowance  for  their  difficulties.  We  want  a  more 
large-hearted  attitude  towards  Nonconformity,  by  which  I  don't  mean 
any  weak  surrender  of  Church  principles  or  doctrines,  but  a  more 
generous  recognition  of  the  work  dissenters  have  done  and  are  doing, 
and,  above  all,  a  mutual  drawing  together  of  clergy  and  ministers.  We 
want  from  English  Churchmen  a  more  real  and  active  sympathy,  based 
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upon  a  knowledge  of  our  work.  These  things  we  want  from  men ;  and 
from  God,  without  whom  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  holy,  a  greater 
outpouring  of  His  Spirit  to  give  us  the  light  and  life  we  need  and 
I»ay  for.  

The  Rev.  David  Howell,  B.D.,  Canon  of  St  Asaph ; 
Vicar  of  Wrexham,  North  Wales. 

Wales  is  the  land  of  preaching.  Like  all  Celtic  peoples,  the  Welsh 
love  oratory.  They  are  naturally  fluent,  fervid,  and  enthusiastic.  They 
love  intellectual  excitement.  Though  the  Welsh  mind  possesses  special 
aptitude  for  abstruse  metaphysical  inquiry,  and  a  keen  relish  for  contro- 
versy, it  excels  in  the  domain  of  the  metaphorical,  the  descriptive,  and 
the  declamatory.  It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
pulpit  has  become  the  supreme  power  in  Wales.  Quick,  impulsive, 
passionate,  no  nation  is  more  susceptible  to  religious  impressions  than 
the  Welsh.  A  great  preacher  is  a  Welshman's  highest  conception  of  a 
great  man.  In  England,  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  and  the  lecture-room 
offer  ample  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  those  gifts  by  which  men 
influence  their  fellow-men ;  whereas  in  Wales  the  pulpit  is  almost  the 
only  sphere  in  which  a  Welshman's  gifts  can  find  scope  and  exercise.  It 
is,  tiierefore,  no  wonder  that  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  the  nation  should 
be  found  among  the  preachers  of  Wales.  It  has  been  said  that  ''  he 
who  would  exchange  his  pulpit  for  a  throne  is  not  worthy  of  the  pulpit  *' ; 
and  this  is  very  much  the  Welsh  people's  idea  of  a  preacher's  vocation 
— they  look  upon  him  much  in  the  light  of  the  prophets  of  old,  as  a 
special  gift  of  God,  and  as  a  direct  messenger  from  God.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  those  who  regard  a  ten  minutes'  sermonette  as  a  happy 
development  of  nineteenth-century  Christianity,  it  is  nevertheless  strictly 
true,  that  a  Welshman's  highest  conception  of  terrestrial  felicity  is  to 
revel  in  a  couple  of  days'  preaching,  with  three  or  four  services  each 
day,  and  at  least  two  sermons  at  each  service.  Welsh  preaching,  in 
style  and  manner,  has  much  more  in  common  with  French,  and 
stiU  more  with  Italian,  than  with  English  preaching.  It  deals 
rather  with  the  emotional,  and  the  higher  spiritual  elements  in  human 
nature,  than  with  the  purely  ethical  and  intellectual.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
wonder  that  it  sometimes  produces  strong  outward  manifestations  of 
feeling.  I  have  myself  repeatedly  seen  many  thousands  at  a  great  open- 
air  gathering  swayed  like  the  waving  of  a  ripe  cornfield  under  the 
commanding  power  of  a  great  Welsh  preacher.  I  have  knovm  a  sudden 
change  in  the  cadence  of  a  preacher's  voice  produce  an  awful  stillness 
among  a  huge  mass  of  men  and  women ;  and  another  change  produce 
an  equally  sudden  outburst  of  spiritual  rapture,  as  if  the  great  multitude 
had  been  moved  by  one  electric  impulse.  Among  the  leading  character- 
istics of  Welsh  preaching  are  its  vividness,  descriptiveness,  intense 
earnestness,  strong  grasp  of  first  principles,  and  its  direct  dealing  with 
the  human  conscience.  Welsh  preaching  is  noted  for  its  musical  elo- 
quence. It  has  the  sound  of  a  melodious  chant,  and  the  close  of  a 
sermon  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  fervid  intonation.  This  feature  is 
known  in  Wales  as  the  ""^  kwyV — a  term  taken  from  a  ship  under  full 
saiL  It  implies  a  kind  of  temporary  inspiration,  when  a  speaker  is 
supposed  to  be  carried  along  by  a  divine  afflatus,  much  after  the  manner 
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of  the  prophets  of  old.  Welsh  preaching  is  also  remarkable  for  its  fire. 
Not  inaptly  has  this  feature  in  it  been  described  in  the  following 
couplet : — 

**  Begin  low,  and  go  on  slow — 
Then  rise  higher,  and  strike  fire." 

The  three  greatest  Welsh  preachers  of  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  were  Christmas  Evans,  John  Elias,  and  Williams  of  Wem. 
John  Elias  was  distinguished  as  a  theologian  and  rhetorician  ;  Williams 
as  a  metaphysician ;  and  Christmas  Evans  for  his  unrivalled  power  of 
dramatic  illustration,  so  that  he  has  well  been  called  the  John  Bunyan 
of  Wales. 

Of  late  years,  the  Church  in  Wales  has  produced  few,  if  any,  truly 
great  Welsh  preachers — hardly  a  single  man  of  intense  force  and  com- 
manding power  over  the  people.  Many  able  men  and  popular  preachers, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  has  she  produced ;  but  not  a  single 
Griffiths  of  Nevern,  or  Jones  of  Llangan,  or  Rowlands  of  Llangeitho. 
How  can  we  account  for  this  dearth  of  great  preachers  in  the  Welsh 
Church  ?  It  is  partly  because  Welsh  preaching,  in  its  higher  and  grander 
forms,  has  not  been  encouraged  in  the  Church.  It  is  also  because  the 
Church  has  not  sought  out,  taken  by  the  hand,  and  brought  forth  men 
whose  strongest  recommendations  were  the  gifts  and  graces  with  which 
God  had  endowed  them.  It  is  also  because  the  expense  of  preparation 
has  practically  placed  admission  to  holy  orders  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
great  mass  of  my  countrymen.  Still  more  has  it  been  because  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  in  the  past  did  not  understand,  and  still  less  did 
they  sympathise  with,  the  special  needs  and  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh 
people.  Too  often  have  men  been  honoured,  caressed,  and  pro- 
moted in  proportion  as  they  were  aliens  in  language,  sympathy,  and 
heart  from  the  Welsh  people ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  quali- 
ties which  are  most  attractive  to  the  people,  seemed  to  be  the  very 
reason  why  their  possessors  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of 
the  Church.  That  this  has  notoriously  been  the  case  in  many  instances 
during  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  present  century  is  well  known 
throughout  Wales.  To  be  eminent  as  a  Welsh  preacher,  or  writer,  was 
almost  a  sure  and  certain  reason  for  being  ignored  by  the  heads  of  the 
Church.  How  to  account  for  so  perverse  a  prejudice,  is  a  problem  not 
easy  to  solve.  Some  will  have  it  that  it  was  because  the  cultivation  of 
Welsh  preaching  was  supposed  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  Welsh 
language.  Others,  that  good  Welsh  preaching  was  supposed  to  savour 
of  dissent,  and  was  calculated  to  promote  a  type  of  piety  not  approved 
of  by  the  bishops  of  former  days.  Others,  less  charitable,  will  have  it 
that  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  vernacular  excited  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  it,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon 
them.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Anglo-Welsh  bishops  of  days  gone  by  acted 
as  if  excellence  in  Welsh  preaching  were  quite  incompatible  with  pas- 
toral efficiency.  To  be  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  education,  and  active 
in  the  discharge  of  certain  pastoral  duties,  were  considered  to  be  the 
high  road,  if  not  the  only  road,  to  Episcopal  favour.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Church  in  the  Principality  should 
now  be  in  a  depressed  condition?  And  yet  the  very  fact  that  the 
Church  has  survived  the  deplorable  mismanagement  of  the  last  i8o 
years  is  surely  an  earnest  that  God  has  not  forsaken  her,  and  that  there 
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are  better  days  in  store  for  her.  Think  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
last  century,  when  a  Bishop  of  Bangor  (Hoadley)  could  hold  his  See  without 
so  much  as  ever  setting  foot  within  his  diocese  during  his  episcopate  of 
six  years  and  more.  Think  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
when  Bishop  Watson,  of  Llandaff,  regarded  as  the  model  bishop  of  his 
time,  only  visited  his  diocese  a  few  times  during  his  long  episcopate, 
bat  lived  as  a  great  farmer  and  forester  in  distant  Westmoreland,  whither 
the  poor  clergy  of  South  Wales  had  to  go  whenever  they  had  occasion 
to  consult  their  bishop.  Think  of  a  later  period  in  the  present  century, 
when  another  Anglo-Welsh  bishop  thought  it  not  unbecoming  in  him  to 
monopolise  between  himself  and  his  family  some  ;£2^j6t<)  a  year  of  the 
Church  revenues  of  his  diocese,  leaving  to  the  entire  remainder  of  the 
clergy  only  ;;^i8,39r  a  year  to  be  divided  among  them.  And,  later  still, 
only  some  twenty  years  ago,  think  of  a  Welsh  bishop,  after  administering 
the  rite  of  confirmation  in  English  in  an  almost  exclusively  Welsh 
parish,  publicly  thanking  God,  at  the  luncheon  which  followed,  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  Welsh  language.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
the  fathers  having  eaten  sour  grapes,  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  ?  But  this  fatuous  policy  of  ignoring  the  Welsh  language,  and  the 
peculiar  temperament  of  the  Welsh  people,  bears  on  the  present  as  well 
as  on  the  past.  Never,  at  least  during  the  last  i8o  years,  has  the  Welsh 
language  been  so  great  a  power  in  Wales,  or  had  so  great  an  influence 
over  the  Welsh  people,  as  at  the  present  day.  Never  was  Welsh  literature, 
whatever  may  be  said  as  to  its  quality,  so  abundantly  produced,  or  so 
eagerly  devoured  by  the  rising  generation  of  Welshmen,  as  at  the  present 
day.  It  surely  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Welsh  clergy, 
from  the  bishops  to  the  youngest  curate,  ought  to  be  masters  of  the  Welsh 
language — not  speaking  it  nervously^  stifHy,  awkwardly,  but  fluently  and 
with  power — thinking,  speaking,  and  writing  the  limpid  idiomatic  Welsh 
of  the  common  people.  Without  this,  the  great  mass  of  the  Welsh- 
speaking  people  of  Wales  will,  I  fear,  continue  to  regard  the  clergy  as 
alien  in  thought  and  sympathy.  Welsh  acquired,  however  correctly,  is 
of  little  use  in  influencing  my  Welsh-speaking  countrymen.  Indeed  it 
has  been  said  that  for  an  adult  to  acquire  such  a  pronunciation  of  the 
Welsh  language  as  to  enable  !him  to  address  a  Cymric  audience  with 
fluency  and  authority,  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility.  Whether  it  be 
so  or  not,  I  am  bold  to  challenge  the  production  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  Welsh  acquired  has  been  of  extensive  use  in  influencing  the 
Welsh  people,  by  means  of  the  pulpit,  the  press,  or  the  platform.  I  go 
even  further,  and  say  that  nothing  but  native  Welsh — not  English 
thoughts  clothed  in  Welsh  words,  but  idiomatic,  native-bom,  home-spun 
Welsh — is  capable  of  influencing  the  Welsh-speaking  people  of  Wales 
to  any  great  extent.  There  are  few  things  which  my  countrymen  are 
less  tolerant  of  than  what  is  known  in  Wales  as  Uediaithy  which  means 
Welsh  spoken  with  an  English  accent  I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  that 
the  English  people  have  no  great  love  for  what  is  known  as  a  Welsh 
accent.  They  are  generous  enough  to  tolerate  an  Irish  accent,  and 
a  Scotch  accent,  neither  of  them  very  euphonious  ;  but — ^a  Welsh  accent ! 
Well,  some  naughty  people  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  one  of  the 
fishermen  of  Galilee  were  to  appear  before  an  English  congregation, 
and  his  Galilean  brogue  were  to  be  taken  for  a  Welsh  accent,  he  would 
meet  with  but  a  very  questionable  reception.    My  brethren,  will  you  believe 
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it  ?  but,  such  is  the  effect  of  a  bad  example,  my  countrymen  have  a 
similar  dislike,  only  I  grieve  to  say  greatly  intensified,  to  even  the  least 
suspicion  of  an  English  accent  in  one  who  reads  or  preaches  Welsh ; 
and  it  would  take  no  inconsiderable  volume  to  record  the  grotesque 
misrenderings  of  certain  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  by  some  of  the 
clergy  of  former  days,  whose  command  of  the  Welsh  tongue  was  rather 
less  than  their  interest  in  Welsh  endowments.     It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Welsh,  as  a  rule,  much  prefer  a  pure  Englishman 
to  an  anglicised  Welshman.     They  will  make  an  effort  to  understand 
the  one ;  but  they  have  scant  mercy  for  the  other.     I  know,  indeed, 
that  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters,  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  Welsh  language,  and  of  Welsh  nationality,  and 
to  act  as  if  neither  existed.     I  am  not  speaking  here  as  the  advocate  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other,  still  less  of  the  narrow  cry  of  "  Wales  for 
the  Welsh."    But  I  have  no  deeper  conviction  than  that  the  persistent 
and  infatuated  efforts  of  the  last  i8o  years  to  anglicise  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Wales,  ignoring  the  national  temperament  and  the  national 
sympathies  of  the  Welsh  people,  has,  more  than  anything  else,  alienated 
a  large  portion  of  my  countrymen  from  the  mother  Church  of  the  land. 
A  language  in  which,  at  this  moment,  no  less  than  37  weekly  newspapers 
and  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals  are  published,  one  of  them  having 
a  circulation  of  more  than  37,000  a  month,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  safely 
ignored ;  and  a  principle  of  nationality  which  is  not  the  least  powerful 
element  in  the  return  of  32  out  of  35  members  to  Parliament,  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  made  light  of.   For  thewelding  of  different  nationalities  into  one 
homogeneous  commonwealth,  it  may  be  sound  policy  to  aim  at  unity  of 
language,  laws,  and  administration,  and  to  strive  at  promoting  unity  of 
national  life  by  assimilating  the  lesser  nationalities  to  the  predominant 
race.     This  may,  or  may  not,  be  sound  policy.     But  it  cannot  be  applied 
to  the  Church  without  a  violation  of  some  of  her  most  fundamental 
principles.     Christianity  recognises  a  principle  of  unity,  which  underlies 
all  racial  diversities.     To  realize  this  unity  is  the  great  mission  of  the 
Christian  Church.     To  do  so  successfully,  she  must  adapt  herself  to  the 
special  needs  and  conditions  of  the  different  races  of  mankind.     It  is 
the  claim  of  Christianity  to  transform  and  elevate  national  characteristics, 
without  destroying  them.     If  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  teaches 
us  anything,  it  teaches  us  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  religious 
strife  and  division,  has  been  the  attempt  of  the  more  powerful  branches 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  thrust  their  own  rules  and  usages  on  smaller 
and  weaker  branches.     The  result  of  this  policy  has  almost  invariably 
been,  either  spiritual  stagnation  and  death,  or  revolt  and  rebellion.     We 
see  this  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales,  and  we  know  with  what  results, 
social,   political,    and    ecclesiastical.       The    message    of  the   Church 
must  never  be  delivered  in  a  foreign  garb.     A  nation's  language  is  the 
language  of  the  heart  of  its  people ;   and  the  national  temperament 
survives  the  extinction  of  the  national  language.     Hence  the  importance 
of  a  clergy  in  full  sympathy  with  the  religious  instincts  of  their  country- 
men.    This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  Principality  just  now,  when  the 
Welsh  people  are  evidently  in  a  transition  state,  the  great  spiritual  force 
of  the    last    century  having    well-nigh    spent    itself.      At  the  recent 
Pan-Presbyterian    Council,   it  was  stated  by   Principal   Edwards,  of 
Aberystwith,  a  man  of  keen  discernment,  and  a  distinguished  scholar. 
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that  "  in  the  present  condition  of  things  in  Wales  you  have  a  people 
actually  weary  of  contending  systems,  keenly  alive  at  the  same  time  to 
the  fascination  of  new  ideas,  political  and  scientific,  and  for  this  reason 
in  danger  of  drifting  away  from  theological  truth  altogether/*  To  meet 
such  a  condition  of  things,  nothing,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is  so  well 
adapted  as  the  strong  dogmatic  verities  of  the  Church  of  England,  set 
forth  with  all  the  energy  of  conviction,  and  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  What  may  be  called  the  surface  soil  of  the  Principality  is  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  What  is  wanted  just  now  is  deep  subsoil  ploughing — 
a  preaching  that  shall  reach  the  very  roots  of  society,  giving  to  unfelt 
truths  the  energy  of  a  new  life.  The  means  by  which  the  Welsh  people 
were  alienated  from  the  Church  must  be  used  to  restore  them,  if  they 
are  ever  to  be  restored — the  same  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  preached 
with  the  same  spiritual  fervour — the  same  employment  of  laymen,  call 
them  lay-helpers.  Evangelists,  or  Church  Army  officers  —the  same  ardent 
zeal  for  souls,  and  the  same  adjustment  of  means  to  ends — the  same 
ap>ostolic  faith  in  the  power  of  intercession,  and  the  same  unfaltering 
proclamation  of  the  great  distinctive  verities  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  places,  Wales  is  certainly  not  the  place 
for  a  pulpy,  humanitarian,  undenominational  kind  of  Christianity.  If 
the  Church  in  Wales  is  to  be  saved,  she  must  be  saved  from  within,  by 
increased  spiritual  vitality  in  the  Church  herself — increased  unity, 
spirituality,  and  self-forgetfulness  in  her  clergy — increased  zeal,  liberality, 
and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  laity.  Nothing  from  without  can 
ever  of  itself  save  a  Church.  A  galvanized  life  is  only  a  semblance  of 
real  life.  Life  must  radiate  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The 
safety  of  the  Church  in  Wales  lies  not  in  the  fortunes  of  political  parties, 
or  in  the  goodwill  of  statesmen,  or  in  the  wealth  of  her  members,  or 
even  in  the  completeness  of  her  organizations  ;  but  rather  in  her  spiritual 
energy — in  her  loyalty  to  apostolic  doctrine  and  discipline — and,  above 
all,  in  her  faith  in  the  promises  of  God.  The  strength  of  the  Church  in 
Wales  lies  not  in  her  social  prestige,  and  ecclesiastical  traditions,  precious 
though  these  may  be;  but  rather  in  her  love  to  all  her  children, 
yea,  in  her  love  to  those  who  may  not  love  her.  Love  is  the  only  all- 
conquering  weapon  of  the  Church.  Controversy  provokes  controversy. 
A  spirit  of  rivalry  in  us  intensifies  rivalry  in  others.  But  a  deep,  broad, 
generous,  ungrudging,  all-embracing  charity,  will  assure  us  of  the  smile 
of  God,  and  at  least  the  sympathy  of  all  good  men. 

Would  you  ask  me  what  practical  suggestions  I  have  to  offer  ?  I 
answer — 

(i)  Henceforth  let  the  classical  attainments  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  in  Wales  be  mainly  acquired  at  the  University 
Colleges  and  elsewhere,  and  let  the  means  and  machinery  of  St.  David's 
College  be  increasingly  devoted  to  theological  and  practical  training  for 
the  work  of  the  Church. 

(2)  Let  Welsh  itinerant  preachers  be  appointed  in  every  diocese — 
men  of  special  gifts,  who  shall  go  everywhere,  stirring  up  both  clergy  and 
people  alike.  The  history  of  the  Church  in  every  age  teaches  us  that 
almost  every  great  revival  of  religious  life  has  been  brought  about  by 
special  preaching,  by  specially-appointed,  and,  alas  !  sometimes  self- 
appointeid  men.  A  stationary  ministry  like  our  own  has  almost  an 
inevitable  tendency  to  stagnation ;  and  stagnation  has  been  well-nigh 
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the  death  of  the  Church  in  Wales.  We  want  an  agency  to  quicken  our 
sluggish  circulation,  and  to  uplift  both  clergy  and  people  to  a  higher 
level  of  spiritual  life. 

Lastly,  but  first  in  importance,  is  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  needs  of 
the  Church  in  Wales,  viz.,  a  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  intercession — 
and  in  this,  my  English  brethren,  you  can  help  us  all.  We  do  not  ask 
you  for  your  sympathy,  for  we  know  we  have  it.  We  do  not  ask  you 
for  pecuniary  help,  much,  very  much,  as  we  need  it.  We  do  not  ask 
you  to  defend  our  rights  and  privileges,  for  it  is  not  in  your  English 
nature  not  to  do  it.  But  we  do  most  earnestly  and  solemnly  ask  you 
for  that  which,  above  all  other  things,  is  most  urgently  needed  by  us — 
your  wrestling  with  God  on  our  behalf,  especially  at  the  Ember  seasons 
of  the  Church.  Only  grant  us  this  favour,  and  then,  whether  established 
or  disestablished,  the  Church  in  Wales — unquestionably  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  original  British  Church — will  again  flourish  as  in 
days  of  yore,  and  again  become  the  fruitful  mother  of  generations  yet 
to  come. 
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I  CAN  hardly  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject  in  the  time  at  my  disposal. 
With  just  a  glance  at  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  my  object  is  not  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  amount,  quality  and  sources  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture, so  much  as  to  the  attitude  towards  it  which  the  Church  has 
assumed. 

(During  the  Tudor  and  Caroline  period.  Church  Welsh  literature  was 
on  a  par  with  that  of  England,  to-day  nothing  feebler  can  well  be 
imagined).  At  no  time  since  the  Reformation  has  Welsh  been  more 
widely  or  more  purely  spoken  than  at  present.  The  inverse  ratio  of  the 
growth  of  the  language  to  the  decay  of  Church  literature  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  Cromwellian  persecutions  and  the  policy  of  suppression 
inaugurated  at  the.Restoration,  developed  by  Walpole,  and  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

Owing  to  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Welsh  language,  our 
modem  dignitaries  are  incapable  of  accomplishing  what  was  done  by 
Welsh  clergymen  300  years  ago. 

The  Welsh  press  was  never  more  prolific  in  puny  duodecimos,  nor 
ever  more  deficient  in  great  literature  than  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Between  1546,  the  date  of  the  first  book  printed  in  Welsh,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Vicar  of  Llandovery's  Poems  in 
1646,  only  40  Welsh  books  were  published.  But  they  were  great  books, 
solid  and  enduring,  written  by  great  men  of  profound  learning  and  genuine 
patriotism.  These  included  translations  of  the  New  Testament  by 
Sorlesbury  in  1567,  of  the  Prayer-book  in  1586,  and  of  the  whole  Bible 
and  Apocrypha  in  the  ever-memorable  year  1588. 

The  Welsh  Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  John  Davies  in  1632,  and  the 
**  Little  Bible  "  of  Vicar  Pritchard  issued  in  1630  at  the  small  cost  of 
5s.,  and  the  metrical  Version  of  the  Psalms  by  Edmund  Prys  in 
1638  fixed  the  language,  and  the  Bible  henceforth  became  a  power  in 
every  home  in  Wales. 

The  poems  of  Vicar  Pritchard  completed  in  1686,  the  exposition  of 
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the  Catechism  by  Griffith  Jones  in  1730,  and  the  Commentary  of  Peter 
Williams  in  1770,  the  first  Bible  published  in  Wales,  did  more  to  form 
and  sustain  the  religious  character  of  the  Welsh  people  than  any  other 
uninspired  books  in  the  language. 

From  1804  to  the  present  year,  not  less  than  two-and-a-half  millions 
of  Welsh  Bibles  have  been  circulated  in  Wales  through  the  agency  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  There  are  three  Welsh  Bibles  for 
every  Welsh  reader ;  a  fact  I  believe  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  nation.  Wales  is  emphatically  the  country  of  one  book — the 
Bible.  There  is  hardly  a  cottage  in  Wales  without  its  Bible,  and  very 
few  indeed  without  the  hymns  of  Williams  Pantycelyn  and  the  commen- 
tary of  Peter  Williams.  These  books  are  supplied  them  by  the  enter- 
prising publishers  of  the  **  Athens  of  the  North."  The  Bible-loving 
peasantry  of  Wales  are  the  hunting-ground  of  the  canny  book  hawkers 
of  Scotland.  Our  religion  and  our  literature  are  incomparably  more 
indebted  to  the  i6th  century  than  to  any  subsequent  period ;  the  earlier 
half  of  the  17th  century  gave  us  some  good  translations  of  English 
authors  which  were  widely  read,  until  the  rise  of  Methodism  brought 
up  the  trenchant  pamphleteer,  who  in  his  turn  has  been  supplanted  by 
the  teeming  leaflet  and  the  weekly  newspaper.  The  exuberance  of 
these  is  due  to  the  splendid  advantage  which  the  leaders  of  Noncon- 
formity took  ot  the  abolition  of  the  newspaper  tax  in  185 1,  a  year  preg- 
nant with  great  issues  to  the  Church  and  which  it  failed  entirely  to 
appreciate. 

But  the  half  century  between  1646  and  1700  was  a  period  of  terrible 
and  manifold  depression  in  Wales,  and  profoundly  affected  the  fortunes 
and  religion  of  the  country.  The  period  of  the  *'  great  rebellion" — of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church — of  the  impoverishment  of  the 
schools — of  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Royalists— of  the 
decadence  of  great  men — of  the  disappearance  of  great  literature — of 
the  prevalence  of  wild  fanaticism  and  merciless  oppression.  The  Welsh 
grammar  schools  ceased,  and  the  English  universities  were  abandoned, 
owing  to  the  destitution  of  the  Welsh  yeomanry.  We  owe  the  loss  of 
our  Welsh  names  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  Welsh  language  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  Puritan  period. 

Shut  out  during  these  troublous  times  from  the  main  currents  of 
religious  thought  in  England  and  the  world,  the  Welsh  naturally  turned 
to  their  own  Scriptures  and  their  own  poetry ;  and  when  the  tremendous 
religious  revival  of  the  iSth  century  reached  them,  their  only  vehicle  of 
thought  in  the  press  and  the  pulpit  was  their  own  ancient  language. 
And  that  age  of  reason,  at  once  so  well  ordered,  so  evidential,  so 
unenthusiastic,  and,  at  the  same  time  the  mother  of  those  marvellous 
and  glorious  bursts  in  religion  and  poetry,  gave  us  no  less  than  1,276 
publications  of  all  sorts,  and  moved  Wales  to  its  very  centre.  But 
Methodism  was  not  indigenous  to  Wales,  but  an  importation.  No  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  more  susceptible  to  English  theology  and 
English  politics  than  Wales  ;  the  inner  life  and  the  outward  fortunes  of 
the  Welsh  Church  are  organically  united  with  those  of  England.  We 
are  never  long  uninfluenced  by  whatever  originates  and  prevails  in 
thought  or  ritual  amongst  our  English  brethren  across  the  borders. 
Your  English  writers  and  English  preachers  are  ubiquitous  in  Wales ; 
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they  appear  simultaneously  in  every  periodical  and  every  pulpit  through- 
dut  the  Principality.  Our  originality  is  proved  by  our  readiness  to 
assimilate  and  reproduce  in  full  bloom  what  was  only  suggested  in  germ. 
Translations  and  paraphrases  and  admirations  of  English  thought  con- 
stitute more  than  half  of  our  modern  literature. 

The  theology  of  the  Welsh  people  is  mainly  post  Reformation  and  occi- 
dental ;  earlier  beliefs  and  practices  have  not  left  a  trace  behind ;  nor 
have  we  in  word  or  phrase  a  reminder  of  the  great  oriental  contro- 
versies which  convulsed  the  early  Christian  ages  anent  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  (and  which  in  modern  times  brought  out  your  Samuel 
Clarke,  Waterland,  Bull,  and  Horsley.  Bishop  Horsley's  charge  in 
1790,  by-the-by,  was  the  only  one  ever  translated  into  Welsh). 

The  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  gave  us  43  more  or  less 
voluminous  publications  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  extent  and 
efficacy  of  the  atonement,  predestination,  the  sovereignty  of  Divine  grace 
and  final  salvation,  but  hardly  a  chapter  on  the  incarnation  and  the 
sacraments.  You  cannot  trace  any  of  the  Welsh  controversies  further 
aback  or  farther  afield  than  Calvin.  Pelagianism  is  as  dead  as  transmi- 
gration. The  works  of  Grotius,  Bellarmin,  and  Wesley  have  been 
translated  into  Welsh,  but  neither  they  nor  any  of  the  Deistic  and 
humanitarian  writers  have  more  than  rippled  the  surface  of  Welsh 
thought.  The  one  great  theologian  of  Wales  is  Calvin — round  him — 
either  for  or  against — turns  all  controversy.  The  theological  battles  of 
Wales  have  been  fought  on  the  field  of  the  Atonement.  The  co-ordinate 
and  complementary  truths  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  sacraments  have 
seldom  been  treated  even  by  Churchmen  after  the  unflinching  scientific 
method  of  the  Eastern  giants  who  formulated  our  creeds.  The  feeble- 
ness of  our  modern  religion  is  the  Nemesis  of  teaching  half-truths. 
There  may  be  abnormal  activity,  but  no  spiritual  revival  possible  as  long 
as  you  dishonour  any  vital  principle  of  Christianity.  Wales  is  now  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  revival,  or  of  an  agnostic  revolution.  Our  working 
men  are  wistfully  waiting  for  **a  sound  of  agoing  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees,'*  with  their  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Church 
of  their  forefathers. 

The  Welsh  pulpit  divines  who  moulded  Welsh  thought  must  have 
studied  "Paradise  Lost"  as  a  handbook  of  theology  or  a  body  of  divinity. 
Miltonic  Calvinism  woven  into  the  laborious  pages  of  Thos.  Charles's 
Dictionary  and  imbedded  in  the  chaste  and  nervous  language  of  James 
Hughes's  Commentary,  remains  the  popular  creed  to  this  day.  The 
casuistry  of  Geneva  is  at  the  root  of  the  Welshman's  interpretation  of 
scriptures  and  his  conceptions  of  theology.  Welshmen  hold  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  the  divine  personality  of  the  Redeemer  ; 
in  other  respects  they  are  memorialists,  and  unconsciously  tritheists, 
and  maintain  that  one  Church  is  as  good  as  another,  and  schism 
no  sin,  but  a  necessity.  The  accredited  theologies  of  the  several 
denominations  are  replete  with  this  teaching,  and  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  exceedingly  able  preface  of  the  late  Dr.  Edwards 
to  the  Body  of  Divinity  compiled  by  Dr.  George  Lewis.  The  one  Church, 
the  one  Life  Divine,  the  Welsh  are  taught  to  explain  away.  This  is  a 
first  necessity  of  Nonconformity,  and  forms  the  basis  of  every  treatise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  ministry.  Dr.  Hughes, 
of  Liverpool,  glories  in  the  multiplicity  of  Churches  as  evidence  of  the 
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liberty  of  Chiist  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  conscience.  Dr. 
Owen  Thomas  in  his  highly  interesting  biography  of  John  Jones  Talsarn, 
no  less  than  the  historian  of  Welsh  Methodism,  and  the  various  ministers 
who  have  lately  published  their  reasons  for  adhering  to  the  different 
sects  they  adorn — one  and  all  declare  that  denominationalism  is  the 
palladium  of  true  religion  and  the  glory  of  Wales.  The  existence  of 
dissent  depends  upon  belief  in  partial  truth.  It  lives  on  a  disjointed 
fragment,  construed  into  a  whole — the  Wesleyans  in  "  work  out  your 
own  salvation  "  ;  the  Calvinists  on  the  verse  next  to  it,  "  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you ;  '*  the  Baptists  stake  their  existence  on  the  word 
"  into,"  and  the  Congregationalists  on  the  word  **  stand."  These  are 
their  symbolic  ritual,  in  defence  of  which  they  are  eager  to  sacrifice  the 
Church,  the  Creeds,  and  the  Catechism.  The  sum  total  of  their  con- 
tributions to  Welsh  thought  is,  that  schism  is  no  sin,  that  chapel  member- 
ship and  not  sacraments  are  necessary  to  salvation,  and  the  impera- 
tiveness of  disestablishing  the  episcopal  Church — ^the  three  vital  points 
of  Nonconformity  which  teem  in  all  its  literature. 

The  sacred  rights  of  the  individual  conscience  held  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  revealed  verities  of  redemption  have  never  been 
presented  in  a  logical  form  before  the  Welsh  mind.  There  is  no 
such  book  in  the  language.  The  Apostles'  Creed  in  its  grand  complete- 
ness is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  The  tendency  of  the  Welsh 
mind  is  towards  an  antinomian  scheme  of  salvation  where  the  moral 
law  disappears,  not  in  love,  but  in  a  vague  hope  of  universal  restoration. 
This  fallacy  of  the  reason  and  fondness  of  the  heart  is  now  invading  us 
in  a  new  form. 

The  attempt  of  Wesley  in  the  i8th  century  to  break  down  the 
supremacy  of  Calvinism  utterly  failed.  The  Welsh  Methodists  adopted 
in  181 1  as  their  rule  of  faith  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
their  high  supra  lapsarittm  sense ;  but  the  suspicion  now  gains  ground 
that  this  Calvinism  is  undermined  by  the  theological  downgrade  move- 
ment which  invades  Welsh  literature  through  Clarke's  German  transla- 
tions. These  form  the  staple  reading  of  young  Welsh  ministers,  and 
the  danger  is  that  they  mistake  German  verbosity  for  Bible  truth.  This 
is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  many  holy-minded  men  who  feel  there  is 
less  Calvinism  amongst  the  Calvinists  than  any  other  body  of  Christians 
in  Wales.  Their  •*  Confession  of  Faith "  as  to  doctrine  and  ethics, 
deposited  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as  Title  Deeds  to  vast  endowments, 
is  maintained  only  on  account  of  its  pecuniary  value.  The  writings  of 
the  late  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Bala,  are  a  great  conservative  force  against 
this  disintegrating  want  of  theology  amongst  nonconforming  communities. 
The  safety  of  Churchmen  is  their  "  incomparable  Liturgy." 

It  is  calculated  there  are  no  less  than  5,000  volumes  published  in 
Welsh  within  the  present  century,  including  a  Welsh  encyclopedia. in  ten 
volumes  of  dose  print, 'theological,  biographical,  and  Biblical  dictionaries, 
bodies  of  divinity  by  each  of  the  denominations,  commentaries  on  the 
whole  Bible,  and  a  lai^e  number  on  portions  of  it,  homiletic  and 
critical,  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday  school  and  private  study — some 
of  a  high  order  embodying  the  best  and  latest  results  of  scientific 
criticism  and  historical  research ;  travels  in  the  East  and  the  West, 
chronologies  and  introductions  to  the  Bible,  histories,  handbooks  of 
theology,  law,  medicine,  many  branches  of  science,  and  treatises  on  pure 
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and  applied  mathematics.  In  fine,  a  monoglot  Welshman  can  master 
in  his  own  language  the  critical  demands  of  the  age  and  the  elements  of 
every  science. 

Translations  also  in  great  numbers  of  well-known  authors,  ancient 
and  modern,  English  and  Foreign,  including  theology,  poetry,  and 
works  of  fiction  and  of  general  information,  such  as  CasselFs  "  Popular 
Educator,"  "  Josephus,"  Jewel's  "  Apology,"  Bacon's  Essays,  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  Butler's  '*  Analogy,"  Pale/s  "  Natural  Philosophy  "  and  **  Horse 
Paulinae,"  the  commentaries  of  Scott,  Henry,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Kitto, 
Birkitt,  Albert  Barnes ;  the  devotional  writings  of  many  of  our  best 
divines ;  the  works  of  Wesley,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Bunyan,  Dr.  Owen 
on  the  "  Person  of  Christ,"  Dr.  Knapp's  lectures,  Wardlaw,  Dr.  Angus, 
and  Chambers'  **  Popular  Educator."  The  above  are  only  a  few 
samples  to  show  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  literary  currents 
which  tell  on  the  Welsh  mind,  and  the  literary  pastures  in  which  it 
delights  to  dwell,  theology  and  Biblical  criticism  predominate,  then 
histories,  travels,  and  smsdl  biographies,  and  last  of  all  science.  The 
Welsh  language  has  given  itself  from  the  very  first  to  religion ;  the 
text  books  of  the  professions  and  sciences  studied  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  English  ;  all  competent  bilinguists 
read  English  in  preference  to  Welsh.  English  is  the  language  of 
educated  Britain.  For  these  books  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Noncon- 
formist divines,  and  the  appetite  is  whetted  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and  the 
food  thus  prepared  was  not  intended  to  develop  valiant  defenders 
of  Church  principles.  To  discuss  the  animating  spirit  and  the  theo- 
logical conceptions  revealed  in  recent  Welsh  literature  is  out  of  the 
question  now,  only  you  must  not  forget  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  or 
contempt  of  the  Church  and  her  ministers,  which  crops  up  equally  in  all, 
whether  it  be  a  body  of  divinity,  the  biography  of  a  rustic  saint,  or 
some  brutal  ribaldry  in  the  columns  of  a  Welsh  weekly.  But  to  the 
honour  of  Nonconformists,  who  are  supreme  in  the  field  of  Welsh  litera- 
ture, it  must  be  said  there  is  not  an  atheistic  or  an  immoral  publication 
in  the  language,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  the  educated  children  of  pious 
Dissenters  are  mostly  Agnostics.  The  learned  principal  of  Aberystwith 
College  has  sounded  a  timely  alarm,  but  his  prognostications  are  too 
sombre  and  cheerless.  And  yet  from  his  point  of  view  they  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  The  sources,  spirit,  and  influence  of  the  literature 
and  the  pulpit  of  his  own  denomination  were  present  only  to  his  mind  ; 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Church  are  absolutely 
tremorless,  and  that  she  is  destined,  under  a  comprehensive  nation^ 
economy,  to  re-evangelise  Wales  before  the  dawn  of  the  20th  century, 
I  cannot  share  his  melancholy  anticipations.  But  a  policy  of  sympathy 
with  Welsh  thought  and  Welsh  aspirations  must  be  adopted,  and  a  fresh 
life  infused  before  this  glorious  task  can  be  accomplished.  And  both 
are  not  impossible.  The  proverbial  shadows  of  great  events  are  already 
among  us.  But  let  us  return  to  our  text — the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  Welsh  literature. 

We  have  clergy  of  great  literary  and  poetic  ability,  great  lexicographers 
and  archaeologists,  such  as  the  brilliant  and  scholarlike  Camhaanawc^ 
the  large-hearted  and  erudite  essayist  Gwalter  Davies,  the  gentle  and 
thoughtful  Nicander,  the  seraphic  Jenan  Glangeirionydd,  and  the  well- 
known  Celtic  scholar  Rev.  Silvan  Evans.    These  are  men  of  whom  any 
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coantry  might  well  be  proud.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  owing 
to  the  treatment  these  men  and  others  received,  that  in  theology » 
homiletics,  historical  and  Biblical  criticism,  we  have  nothing  worth  the 
name '  original  or  translated,  with  the  exception  of  Dean  £dwards*s 
commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  translations  of  Sadler's 
"Church  Doctrine  Bible  Truth,"  and  Bishop  How's  commentary  on 
the  Gospels.  Dissenters  have  issued  some  good  books  of  a  devotional 
and  evidential  character,  and  translations  of  many  authors  English  and 
foreign  from  Butler's  "Analogy,"  and  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  down  to 
the  catechetical  divinity  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown ;  but  in  liturgical  and 
ecclesiastical  literature  there  is  almost  an  absolute  blank  in  the  Welsh 
language.  We  have  some  80  or  90  small  tracts  on  Church  defence 
aod  cognate  subjects  translated  within  the  last  five  years ;  mostly  in  the 
Diocese  of  Bangor.  The  few  books  we  have  harp  too  much  on  the  one 
string,  and  lack  in  breadth  and  humanity.  Where  the  Church  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  richest,  she  is  most  barren.  Our  literature 
began  with  splendid  force  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  lingers  on  in  pain- 
ful feebleness  under  Queen  Victoria.  And  the  reasons  are  no  secret. 
The  marvel  is  that  Churchmen  do  and  did  so  much  under  discourage- 
ments so  blighting.  The  treatment  which  Welsh  authors  have  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  English  hierarchy  in  Wales  is  a  melancholy  chapter 
which  we  wish  to  forget,  in  the  ardent  hope  that  wiser  and  better  days 
are  coming.  When  the  history  of  the  last  150  years  comes  to  be 
written  it  will  be  seen  with  what  marvellous  tenacity  the  Welsh  •  clergy 
have  clung  to  their  own  language  and  their  undying  desire  to  enrich  its 
literature. 

Our  higher  clergy  for  ages  were  incapable  of  literary  efforts  and  pulpit 
oratory  in  the  language  of  the  people — the  only  two  things  which  tell  on 
the  religious  and  intellectual  life  of  Wales.  Bishops  were  seen,  but 
seldom  heard.  With  the  exception  of  the  illustrious  name  of  the  late 
Dean  Edwards,  all  that  the  bishops,  deans  and  canons  of  Wales  have 
written  during  this  century  in  Welsh  would  not  equal  the  productions 
of  the  least  prolific  English  dignitary,  or  one  of  the  leaders  of  dissent. 
The  grand  inheritances  bequeathed  us  by  the  learned  ecclesiastics  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  are  all  we  have  to  fall  back  upon 
to^y,  and  whatever  true  religion  still  lingers  in  Wales  is  largely  due  to 
them.  When  you  have  mentioned  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  Canwyll 
y  Cymry,  the  Catechism  of  Griffith  Jones,  the  hymns  of  Pantycelyn,  and 
add  the  ^"Hyfforddwr^^  and  Dictionary  of  Mr.  Charles,  you  have  nearly 
exhausted  the  list  of  great  books  which  have  given  Wales  the  character 
of  religious. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble  work  of 
education  for  50  years.  There  is  hardly  a  parish  without  its  national 
school.  A  glorious  fact  But  they  were  blind  to  the  logic  of  their  own 
actions ;  those  whom  they  taught  to  read  were  left  to  wander  into  strange 
pastures  in  search  of  mental  food.  They  created  the  craving  for  know- 
ledge and  the  capacity  of  enjoying  it,  but  the  preparation  of  the 
provisions  was  left  to  others.  That  the  people  read  is  due  to  the 
Church,  that  they  think  is  due  to  Nonconformity ;  and  the  texture  of 
their  thoughts  is  kindred  to  the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  The  best 
thoughts  of  the  parochial  clergy  which  ought  to  have  been  in  every 
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house  were  never  seen  in  print.  Our  young  communicants  have  been 
running  after  every  theological  will-o'-the-wisp  from  want  of  Church 
literature  to  put  in  their  hands. 

The  willing  obedience  of  the  Welsh  people  is  only  yielded  to 
intellectual  greatness.  The  author  with  us  stands  higher  than  the 
warrior,  and  the  wit  than  the  athlete.  The  champion  of  the  athletic  field 
finds  himself  the  centre  of  admiring  crowds  in  England;  the  intellectual 
victor  alone  commands  admiration  in  Wales.  Their  Druid  was  ever 
their  ideal  hero.  All  eloquent  preachers  are  political  leaders.  And 
these  are  the  people  whose  chief  pastors  for  200  years  have  been  incapable 
of  appreciating  what  was  noblest  in  their  character,  or  of  sympathising 
with  their  aspirations ;  who  never  wrote  a  book  to  strengthen  them  in 
the  faith,  or  delivered  a  sermon  in  the  language  they  loved.  The 
mischief  is  due  to  the  belief  that  a  Welshman  has  no  soul  to  be  saved* 
but  manners  to  be  mended,  that  metamorphosis  and  not  development 
is  his  destiny. 

The  Welsh  clergy  have  been  frightfully  demoralized  by  their  exclusion 
for  centuries  from  the  higher  promotions  of  the  Church.  They  are 
amiably  called  by  Churchmen  ignorant  of  Welsh,  **  scribblers "  and 
"  spouters,"  and  are  daily  taunted  by  Dissenters  with  their  intellectual 
and  literary  feebleness.  In  this  they  have  suflfered  a  twofold  wrong — 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  policy  of  exclusion  is  incapacity  of  literary 
excellence  and  unfitness  for  rule  ;  and  then  to  have  that  incapacity  and 
unfitness  alleged  as  reasons  for  exclusion  is  insult  added  to  injury. 
In  order  to  redeem  the  Church  from  the  barrenness  of  the  past,  tell  our 
learned  divines  and  men  gifted  with  administrative  ability,  we  fully 
recognise  your  talents  and  your  learning,  and  hope  to  find  spheres  for 
their  due  exercise ;  but  for  promotions  in  the  Welsh  Church  we  insist 
on  one  essential  qualification — the  power  to  bring  the  spiritual  truths  of 
Christianity  to  tell  on  the  wills  and  consciences  of  men  through  the 
medium  of  the  language  they  love  and  understand. 

Turn  we  now  for  a  moment  to  the  Welsh  newspaper  press. 

The  United  Kingdom  supplies  2,258  newspapers  and  1,123  periodi- 
cals ;  of  these  Wales  contributes  22  periodicals  and  85  newspapers,  in  the 
proportion  of  38  Welsh  to  69  English,  viz.,  six  dailies,  four  twice  a  week, 
75  weeklies,  20  monthlies,  and  two  quarterlies ;  15  weeklies,  and  all  the 
monthlies  and  quarterlies  are  in  Welsh.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Church  Congress  at  Swansea,  the  case  for  Wales  was  stated  to  stand  as 
follows  : — "  Ireland  with  four  times  the  population  has  only  a  little  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  newspapers,  while  Scotland  and  Wales  are 
proportionately  equal,  and  England  lags  a  little  behind.  In  periodicals 
Wales  stands  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  Scotland  41,  Ireland  29,  England 
148,  and  Wales  22.  So  that  in  proportion  to  population  Wales  has 
twice  as  many  as  England,  one-and-a-half  as  many  as  Scotland,  and  four 
times  as  many  as  Ireland  In  newspapers  we  number  eight  times  as 
many  as  France  and  15  times  as  many  as  Germany ;  in  periodicals 
Wales  stands  higher  still." 

This  is  no  longer  true. 

Excluding  London  with  its  four  million  inhabitants  and  644  news- 
papers and  904  periodicals,  provincial  England  with  only  14  times  as 
large  a  population,  has  17  times  as  many  newspapers — 1,423  to  85,  and 
nine  times  the  number  of  periodicals,  215  to  22.     During  the  last  ten 
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yeazs  there  has  been  a  general  advance ;  England  leading  the  van  with 
1,423  against  1,162  ten  years  ago,  Scotland  with  209  against  174, 
Ireland  174  against  148,  and  Wales  85  against  62.  But  in  periodicals 
Ireland  and  Wales  remaining  stationary  have  fallen  greatly  behind  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  which  have  215  and  70  respectively  against  148  and  41 
ten  years  ago.  In  1868  Wales  had  14,  in  1878  22,  and  in  1888  only 
22.  There  is  a  pause  in  the  literary  activity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Religion  has  hitherto  been  at  the  root  of  the 
Welshman's  ideas,  but  politics  are  now  gradually  superseding  it,  and  he 
stands  for  the  moment  bewildered  between  belief  and  secularism ;  and 
to  the  Church  is  given  once  more  the  opportunity  of  determining  his 
future.  He  is  getting  latterly  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  bitterness 
and  low  abuse  of  his  own  newspapers.  He  has  not  yet  found  the  more 
excellent  way,  but  he  begins  to  suspect  that  there  is  something  wrong  at 
home,  and  that  the  world  is  older  and  larger  than  his  teachers  wish  him 
to  believe. 

The  classes  which  20  years  ago  keenly  studied  Butler's  "Analogy" 
and  '*  Cur  Detis  Homo^^  in  Welsh,  are  now  perusing  with  equal  keenness 
the  pages  of  Renan  and  Herbert  Spencer  in  English.  And  herein  lies 
a  peculiar  danger — ^the  spiritual  force  of  Nonconformity  being  played 
out — unless  the  Church  steps  forward  with  the  necessary  antidote  by 
demonstrating  that  the  theories  of  these  men  are  already  discounted  in 
the  profound  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  as  embodied  in  the 
Creeds  and  Catechism  of  the  Church. 

An  efifort  must  be  made  to  create  a  sound  CHurch  literature  in  the 
Welsh  language.  The  present  state  of  things  is  most  deplorable.  Out 
of  all  the  number  of  Welsh  publications  now  circulating  in  Wales,  the 
Church  supports  only  two  weeklies  and  two  monthlies,  and  one  of  these 
only  a  juvenile  Sunday  school  magazine,  but  extremely  good  of  its  kind, 
carried  on  for  upwards  of  20  years  by  the  unaided  pluck  and  genius  of 
one  clergyman. 

Imagine  the  fierce  light  that  is  turned  upon  the  Church,  and  the 
meretricious  colours  in  which  she  is  painted  in  all  these  newspapers, 
The  Luminary  of  Methodism^  The  Star  of  Wales^  The  Mom  of  the  Age^ 
The  Witness  and  the  Day,  The  Baner  and  Times  of  Wales,  The 
Wdsh  Herald^  The  Nation,  The  Patriot,  The  Leek  and  the  Lantern^ 
The  Essayist,  The  Treasury,  The  Reformer,  to  mention  only  a  few. 
How  is  she  to  hold  her  own  amijist  the  doctrines  of  John  Wesley,  the 
points  of  John  Calvin,  the  anti-paedo  baptism  of  John  Gill,  the  indepen- 
dent airs  of  John  Brown,  and  the  convulsed  features  of  John  Knox,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  isms  and  ologies  propagated  and  perpetuated  by 
means  of  the  Welsh  press  in  periodicals,  pamphlets  and  books  towards 
the  refutation  of  which,  or  in  defence  of  our  own  Catholic  Christianity, 
we  contribute  next  to  nothing  ?  There  is  only  one  sufficient  cause  for 
this  literary  feebleness.  The  want  of  due  encouragement  from  the  rulers 
of  the  Church.  In  the  name  of  the  oldest  Church  of  these  realms  we 
stand  here  to-day  before  the  great  and  generous  English  nation  pleading 
for  an  inauguration  of  a  new  and  juster  policy  which  will  compensate 
for  the  wrongs  and  failures  of  the  past  by  a  fuller  encouragement  in  the 
future  of  the  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  literature. 
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ADDRESSES. 
P.  P.  Pennant,  Esq.,  Nantllys,  St.  Asaph. 

I  AM  quite  sure  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  add  very  much  that  is  new  or  original 
to  what  has  fallen  from  the  lips  of  those  who  have  read  papers  this  afternoon.    How- 
ever, I  have  the  advantage — ^perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  misfortune — of  living  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  district  in  which  the  tithe  agitation  has  taken  place,  and  I  can  speak 
upon  the  subject  with  some  knowledge.    At  the  same  time  let  me  tell  you  that  it  has 
not  come  to  my  doors,  and  has  never  touched  any  property  of  mine,  as  I  took  a  very 
simple  precaution  which  seemed  to  raise  a  bulwark  against  the  agitation.     It  was 
simply  this — I  paid  the  tithe  myself.    Many  of  my  friends  and  neighbours  have  done 
the  same  thing,  and  I  find  that  there  is  an  increasing  disposition  amongst  others  to 
adopt  the  same  course.    Wherever  that  plan  has  been  adopted,  of  course  the  disease 
dies  for  want  of  food,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  such  necessary  legislation  as  in  my  opinion 
is  right  and  proper  be  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  this  autumn,  we  shall 
find  that  this  tithe  agitation  will  die.     As  I  said,  I  have  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  it ; 
I  have  watched  it  from  the  beginning  and  know  its  form,  and  I  will  say  a  few  words 
about  its  history.    The  first  whisperings  of  the  storm  were  heard  in  the  autumn  of 
1885,  when  enquiries  were  sent  out  to  the  different  parishes  in  North  Wales,  and 
South  Wales  too,  from  the  Saner  newspaper  office  in  Denbigh,  requesting  correspon- 
dents to  inform  them  as  to  whether  the  land  in  the  different  parishes  was  rented  too 
highly  or  not,  what  sort  of  reductions  had  been  made  to  meet  the  depression,  and 
whether  the  incumbents  had  attempted  to  meet  the  depression  by  making  any  return 
upon  the  tithe  rent-charge.    Every  week  answers  appeared  in  the  paper — ^answers 
from  irresponsible  correspondents  who  took  upon  themselves  to  value  the  land  in  the 
different  parishes.     One  would  read,   "  Here  the  rent  is  too  high,  and  ought  to  be 
reduced  all  round  5s."    Another  would  say,  "  The  rent  is  very  exorbitant  indeed  and 
requires  a  reduction  of  los."  ;   and  there  was  always  this  statement,  *'  The  incum- 
bent of  the  parish  has  shown  no  disposition  to  meet  the  depression  by  making  any 
return  upon  his  rent-charge.*'  The  consequence  of  this  newspaper  correspondence  was 
that  in  several  of  the  towns  in  that  part  of  Wales  where  the  Ban&r  had  most  circula- 
tion meetings  of  farmers  took  place.    They  were  a  sort  of  self-formed  land  leagues, 
and  they  passed  resolutions  and  sent  deputations  to  some  of  the  landowners.     How- 
ever, the  landowners  said  to  them,  "  We  are  quite  able  to  manage  our  own  affiurs 
with  our  own  tenants ;  we  can  settle  our  relations  perfectly  well  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  self-constituted  body  like  yourselves."    Consequently  these  land  leagues 
found  that  they  could  not  make  much  progress  in  that  direction.    Then  they  adopted 
a  different  course.     They  said,  "  There  is  some  truth  in  what  the  landowners  say  ; 
we  are  sailing  in  the  same  boat,  and  what  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  the  other. 
But  unfortunately  in  that  boat  there  is  a  fat  avaricious  Levite.     He  takes  from  us  the 
tithe.     He  does  not  do  either  of  us  any  good.    Let  us  chuck  him  overboard.**  That 
language  is  almost  an  exact  reproduction  of  what  was  said  at  one  meeting,  but  the 
same  kind  of  thing  was  heard  at  them  all.    So  the  land  meetings  became  turned  into 
anti-tithe  meetings,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  disturbance.  You  know 
what  has  been  the  history  of  it  since,  and  how  much  intimidation  and  oppression  has 
been  inflicted  on  the  clergy.    In  some  cases  the  clergy  have  acted  injudiciously,  but 
on  the  whole  the  agitation  has  been  met  with  patience  and  temper.    On  the  whole,  I 
think  that,  though  the  agitation  was  intended  to  injure  the  Church,  it  has  not  only 
done  it  no  vital  injury,  but  has  actually  done  it  good.    It  has  knit  Churchmen  together, 
and  at  the  present  time  I  am  perfectly  certain,  indeed  I  know  from  experience,  that 
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there  are  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  entered  into  these  tithe  leagues  incon- 
siderately who  would  be  very  glad  to  draw  out  of  them  if  only  they  had  an  excuse 
sach  as  would  be  given  to  them  by  passing  almost  any  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
subject  If  almost  any  act  were  passed  they  would  feel  that  they  had  one  excuse  for 
withdrawing  from  the  leagues  without  appearing  to  desert  their  fellows.  But,  although 
legislation  would  remove  this  difficulty,  of  course  the  great  thing  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
feeling  that  caused  the  difficulty.  You  must  recollect  that  for  a  long  time  the 
opponents  of  the  Church  have  been  saying — and  it  is  practically  their  only  argument — 
"the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  is  an  alien  Church."  Now,  "  the  Church  of 
England  "  is  a  term  I  never  use  with  regard  to  Wales.  I  believe  that  l^ally  it  is  a 
correct  term,  but  that,  when  used  in  Wales,  it  is  a  most  misleading  term.  I  always 
ttse  a  term  which  is  equally  correct  legally,  and  that  is  '*  the  Church  of  England  and 
Wales."  In  every  legal  document  the  terms  "  England  "  and  '•  England  and  Wales  *' 
tre  perfectly  identical,  and  therefore  I  am  right  in  using  the  expression  '*  the  Church 
of  England  and  Wales."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Church  Defence  Institution,  which 
Bfr.  Llewelyn  mentioned,  is  taking  steps  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  Helm,  to  organize 
the  whole  of  the  four  dioceses,  so  that  I  hope  that  before  long  we  shall  be  able  in  almost 
every  parish  to  tell  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the  history  of  the  Church.  Depend 
apon  it  that  when  that  is  done,  when  people  find  that  it  is  the  Church  that  is  coeval 
almost  with  the  existence  of  Christianity  in  the  land,  when  they  are  reminded  that 
their  patron,  St.  David,  was  bishop  of  almost  the  same  diocese  of  St.  David's  as  exists 
in  the  present  day,  and  that  the  same  thing  is  to  be  said  respecting  St.  Asaph  and  the 
present  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  ;  when  they  are  reminded  also  that  there  are  numbers  of 
towns  in  Wales  the  names  of  which  all  point  to  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  such 
as  Llandudno,  Llandilo,  and  numerous  others,  and  when  they  realise  that  the  existing 
Welsh  Church  of  the  present  day  is  the  Welsh  Church  of  their  fathers  and  the  Church 
which  first  spread  Christianity  in  the  country,  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  shall 
see  a  great  rallying  to  the  Church.  The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  told  you  that  the 
parishes  in  Wales  are,  on  the  average,  twice  the  size  of  parishes  in  England,  and  that, 
OD  an  average,  people  have  to  go  twice  the  distances  to  get  to  church,  so  that  in  many 
parishes  the  people  have  in  self-defence  provided  themselves  with  chapels  connecting 
themselves  with  some  Nonconformist  body.  The  reason  why  this  has  been  done  is 
that  the  Church  has  not  built  mission  rooms.  During  the  last  fifty  years  we  have 
subdivided  many  parishes,  but  the  subdivision  of  a  parish  and  the  building  and 
endowment  of  a  new  church  requires  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the  work  is  being 
done  much  too  slowly.  If  then  we  cannot  have  the  best  thing,  we  must  have  the 
second  best ;  if  we  cannot  provide  churches,  we  must  build  mission  rooms.  And  as 
wt  cannot  supply  a  clergyman  for  every  mission  room,  we  must  get  hold  of  lay  agents. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  this  matter  will  be  thoroughly  taken  up  in  Wales.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  if  it  is,  and  that  if  thereby  the  National  Church  shows  that  it  has  the  care 
of  everyone  in  the  whole  of  the  Principality,  there  will  be  an  enormous  rally  to  the 
National  Church. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Smith,  Vicar  of  Swansea. 

SOMB  twenty  months  ago,  at  Rhyl,  in  one  of  his  famous  railroad  speeches,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said,  "  You  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  Wales."  For  once,  though  not  in  his 
Knse,  I  can  fully  endorse  the  words  of  that  remarkable  statesman.  I  hope,  also, 
their  work  proves  that  Welsh  churchmen  have  adopted  the  response  from  Rhyl 
"AndwcwiUdoit." 
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Wales  owes  a  debt  for  the  position  given  her  in  this  year's  progrramme — a  position 
none  too  prominent  for  what,  as  a  patriot  and  a  churchman,  I  venture  to  call,  next  to 
Ireland,  the  burning  question  of  the  day.  Let  our  Church,  in  her  four  Welsh  dioceses, 
be  disestablished,  and,  to  say  the  least,  the  remaining  dioceses  in  England  will  have 
received  a  very  violent  and  very  dangerous  shock. 

The  Times  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have  both  recently  endorsed  words  of  1870, 
now  become  historical.  '*  There  is  a  complete  ecclesiastical,  constitutional,  legal,  and 
I  may  add  for  every  practical  purpose,  historical  identity  between  the  Church  in 

Wales  and  the  rest  of  the  Church  of  England It  is  practically  impossible 

to  separate  the  case  of  Wales  from  that  of  England." 

Past  good  work  of  the  Church  in  Wales  I  leave  unnoticed  for  want  of  time,  and 
confine  myself  to  her  present  work  in  the  two  southern  dioceses  of  St.  David*s  and 
Llandaff. 

Exceptional  difficulties  have  hindered  her  progress  in  South  Wales.  The  bilingual 
difficulty  has  been  already  referred  to. 

The  moimtainous  nature  of  the  country  presents  enormous  difficulty.  Thirty-one 
parishes  in  South  Wales  have  areas  ranging  between  10,000  and  20,000,  and  ten 
parishes  have  over  20,000  acres.  Some  of  these  have  proportionately  a  large  and 
scattered  population,  the  difficulty  being  not  lessened  where  the  church  is  often  found 
at  one  end  of  the  parish,  in  the  village,  lying  in  the  valley.  From  the  village  the 
parish  stretches  away  up  the  mountain,  and  not  unfrequently  runs  down  on  the  other 
side,  so  that  parts  of  the  parish  are  cut  off  from  access  to  the  church  by  a  mountain 
barrier,  not  visible  on  the  map.  St.  David's  has  a  larger  area  than  any  other  diocese 
in  England  or  Wales. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  proverbial  poverty  of  Welsh  livings.  In  St.  David's  more 
than  half  the  livings  are  under  ;^200,  and  75  have  only  an  average  of  £j\  a  year. 
Plurality,  non-residence,  and  disorganization  have  necessarily  resulted.  Fifty 
years  ago,  out  of  392  benefices  in  St.  David's  diocese,  one-third  were  held  by  plural- 
ists,  and  other  causes  reduced  the  number  of  acting  incumbents  to  183,  rather  less  than 
one  half.  Much  the  same  state  of  thing  existed  in  the  Llandaff  diocese.  Fifty  years 
ago  there  were  only  176  habitable  parsonages  in  the  two  South  Wales  dioceses. 

And  then  there  is  the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  population.  Llandaff  contains 
nearly  the  whole  county  of  Glamorgan,  whose  population  during  the  Queen's  reign 
has  increased  more  lately  than  that  of  any  other  county  in  England  or  Wales.  The 
average  increase  in  the  country  is  about  90  per  cent.  Durham  increased  262  per  cent., 
and  Glamorgan  304  per  cent. 

The  single  town  of  Cardiff  to-day  contains  very  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
diocese  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Account  of  these  difficulties  must  be  taken 
in  estimating  the  present  work  of  the  Church. 

What  that  work  is,  impartial  witnesses  and  her  opponents  amply  testify.  In  visit- 
ing Pembrokeshire  not  long  since,  Mr.  John  Bright  expressed  sui-prise  at  the  number 
of  restored  churches  which  met  his  eye  as  he  travelled  through  parts  of  South  Wales. 
Mr.  Osborne- Morgan  has  admitted  that  "  the  clergy  are  as  earnest,  as  hard-working, 
and  as  self-sacrificing  a  priesthood  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  realm."  The  late  Mr. 
Henry  Richard,  M.P.  for  Merthyr,  not  long  ago  referred  to  Church  progress  in  Wales 
in  these  words  :  "  We  have  seen  dilapidated  churches  repaired  or  rebuilt,  and  a  con* 
si  ierable  number  of  new  ones  erected ;  we  have  seen  services  more  frequent,  and  con- 
ducted with  far  more  spirit  and  devotion.  We  have  seen  among  the  clergy  earnest 
and  able  men,  devoted  to  the  duty  of  their  office,  abounding  in  activity  and  labour, 
ready  to  go  forth  into  the  streets  and  alleys  to  compel  the  careless  to  cume  in."  The 
London  Daily  News  says  that  the  success  of  the  Church  is  a  greater  condemnation 
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than  its  failure.  That  Radical  Welsh  organ,  the  Bamr^  says :  "  So  far  as  the  number 
goes,  we  readily  confess  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  people  do  call  themselves,  or  I 
should  say  count  themselves,  churchmen  now  than  in  any  other  period  in  her  history 
in  our  country."  Lord  Aberdare  publicly  stated  recently  that  the  Church  had,  since 
1848,  advanced  in  efficiency  and  numbers  to  a  degree  altc^ether  beyond  his  expecta- 
tions. That  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  actual  state  of  things  showed  that 
almost  everywhere  in  Wales  the  Church  was  making  healthy  progress. 

A  few  facts  will  prove  that  these  witnesses  are  true.  In  the  LlandafF  diocese,  since 
i860,  more  than  100  Clergy  have  been  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  ministry,  and  more 
than  50  to  the  order  of  lay  readers.  For  the  same  diocese,  in  the  last  five  years,  9^ 
Deacons  were  ordained,  as  against  59  in  the  preceding  same  period.  In  St.  David's 
in  fifty  years,  the  number  of  Clergy  has  risen  from  280  to  448,  20  Curates  have  grown 
into  112.  Careful  attention  is  now  given  to  the  wants  of  Welsh-speaking  church- 
people,  and  further  consideration  is  urgently  demanded.  The  action  of  the  Bishop  of 
Uandaffat  Cowbridge  and  Goitre  in  this  matter  deserves  the  praise  of  all  churchmen. 
Although  comparatively  very  little  Welsh  is  spoken  in  Swansea,  out  of  my  eight 
fellow-labonrers  four  are  good  Welsh  preachers.  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter, 
whkrh  owes  so  much  to  its  late  principals,  the  Bishop-elect  of  Chester  and  the  Hulsean 
Processor  at  Cambridge,  has  in  the  last  fifteen  years  furnished  about  250  men  for  the 
Welsh  Church. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  about  134  non-resident  incumbents  in  South  Wales 
alone.  Now  (according  to  the  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church  of  England)  out  of 
926  in  the  whole  Principality,  the  non-resident  incumbents  who  serve  their  cures  by 
deputy  only  number  12.  One  country  diocese  in  England,  with  80  fewer  incumbents 
than  in  Wales,  appears  to  have  27  non-resident  incumbents  serving  their  cures  by 
deputy. 

In  Llandaff  diocese  in  the  last  three  years  800  adults  were  baptized,  and  the 
confirmations  numbered  10,300,  an  increase  of  nearly  3,000  upon  the  preceding 
same  period.  The  Bishop  of  LlandafT  at  one  service  recently  confirmed  121  candi- 
dates, of  whom  all  but  five  had  come  over  to  the  Church  during  the  last  four  years. 
That  the  poorer  classes  in  Wales  are  opposed  to  the  Church  is  not  true.  A  striking 
example  of  the  way  to  attach  them  to  the  Church  was  set  recently  by  the  hard- 
working Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  visited  a  workhouse  to  confirm  sixteen  inmates.  Of 
these  two  were  bed-ridden,  and  their  ages  ranged  from  29  to  90  years.  The  Bishop 
of  St.  David's  last  year  confirmed  over  3,000  persons,  a  larger  number  than  in  any 
former  year  of  his  episcopate. 

His  Lordship  has  calculated  that  the  proportion  of  candidate^  on  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  diocese  is  much  the  same  as,  or  a  little  in  excess  of,  the  proportion  of 
cukdidates  in  some  of  the  more  populous  English  dioceses.  Another  calculation 
shows  that  in  proportion  to  the  population,  male  confirmees  in  ^he  diocese  of  St 
David's  equal  in  number  those  in  the  diocese  of  London.*  The  communicants  in  the 
diocese  of  St  David's  increased  by  7,000  (26,589  to  33,560)  in  six  years  (from 
1877- 1 883),  and  curiously  .the  ratio  of  communicants  to*  population  is  largest  in 
Cardiganshire,  the  most  thoroughly  Welsh  part  of  the  diocese.  Canon  Bevan  states 
that  the  return  is  in  existence  of  the  number  of  communicants  in  Cardiganshire  for 
Bishop  Burgess'  primary  visitation  in  1804,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  population 
the  communicants  have  not  decreased  as  compared  with  1804.  Four  parishes,  of  under 
4fOOO  population,  have  each  over  300  communicants.  A  mining  parish  of  9,000 
people  has  850  communicants  in  place  of  170  only  twenty  years  ago. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  day  schools  in  Wales,  three-eighths  (above 
100,000)  are  receiving  their  education  in  National  schools.     The  Church  Sunday 
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scholars  and  Bible-class  members  in  the  two  southern  dioceses  number  just  under  70,000, 
and  are  being  instructed  by  over  5,000  teachers. 

In  one  town,  where  Hospital  Sunday  collections  amounted  to  £^p^  just  over 
half  was  given  by  Churchmen. 

In  church  extension,  Wales  will  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  England. 
And  South  Wales  is  not  behind.  In  the  last  four  years  (18S4-7)  the  two  South 
Wales  dioceses  have  raised  in  voluntary  offerii^  for  Church  buildings  of  different 
kinds  at  least  ;^i83,ooo,  and  112  churches  have  been  erected  or  restored.  274  mission 
rooms  and  other  buildings  are  being  used  for  service  in  the  two  dioceses.  The  Bishop  of 
Llandaffs  Fund,  in  about  four  years,  has  raised  nearly  ;£'30,ooo.  When  all  the 
forty-two  buildings  are  completed,  to  which  grants  are  assigned,  the  fund  will  have 
called  forth,  from  local  and  other  sources,  ;^62,ooo,  and  provided  1 3,000  additional 
Church  sittings.  That  these 'sums  are  not  chiefly  provided  by  the  wealthy  one  case 
will  prove.  Where  over  2,300  persons,  with  offertories,  raised  ;^  1,1 98,  only  thirteen 
subscriptions  exceeded  ;^5.  A  town  parish  in  Carmarthenshire,  in  1850,  for  a 
population  of  8,000  had  two  churches,  with  a  parsonage  and  two  clergy.  Now  the 
population  of  28,000  is  divided  into  four  parishes,  with  four  parsonages,  seven 
churches,  two  mission  chapels,  ten  clergy,  and  a  lay  reader. 

Many  of  the  modem  Church  organizations  are  not  only  established,  but  are 
prospering.  Such  as  diocesan  conferences,  parochial  missions,  quiet  days,  harvest 
and  choral  festivals,  diocesan  charities  and  associations. 

The  Church  in  Wales  suffers  principally  from  her  own  past  sad  neglect  Would 
that  no  parish  suffered  now  from  idleness.  The  political  Nonconformist  takes  no 
pains  to  disguise  a  bitter  hatred.  Witness  Times  of  Dec.  2,  1887.  Very  many 
Nonconformists  love  and  admire  the  Church — a  love  and  admiration  which  all 
clear-sighted,  large-hearted  Churchmen  delight  to  return  to  those  Nonconformists 
who  alone  have  kept  religion  alive  in  many  Welsh  parishes,  and  by  whose  zeal  some 
;^400,ooo  a  year  are  raised  for  religious  work.  The  prophecy  of  Daniel  Rowlands,  of 
lAngeitho,  is  coming  true,  '*  The  bees  will  yet  return  to  the  old  hive."  Witness 
among  other  proofs  the  flutter  caused  by  a  few  words  in  a  public  speech  the  other 
day  about  applications  of  Nonconformist  ministers  for  episcopal  ordination,  and  the 
silence  that  has  followed  the  taking  of  Mr.  Gee's  census,  which  has  never  yet  been 
published.  Why  this  return  ?  Let  a  Welsh  baptist  minister's  answer  suffice,  "  The 
family  is  drawn  to  the  Church  because  the  rector  is  a  liberal  and  a  wise  man. 

The  Welsh  Church  needs  and  claims  great  sympathy  from  England  in  the  enor- 
mous work  before  her  of  over-taking  arrears  of  work,  and  of  providing  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  her  present  difficulties,  she  need 
fear  nothing  if  she  use  the  trowel  more  than  the  sword,  and  there  is  a  grand  future 
before  her  if  she  attend  to  Lord  Selbome's  advice  at  Lampeter  last  year,  "  Be  spiritoal, 
spiritual,  spiritual." 

The  Rev.  A.  G,  Edwards,  Vicar  of  Carmarthen. 

Classified  by  the  standard  of  religious  tenets,  Wales  falls  for  all  practical  purposes 
into  two  groups — in  one  group  Churchmen,  in  the  other  the  Protestant  Nonconfor- 
mists, consisting  of  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  Baptists.  The  other 
nonconforming  bodies  in  Wales — Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  who 
represent  the  old  Presbyterians — are  numerically  too  small  to  need  attention  to-day. 
When,  therefore,  I  speak  of  Church  and  Dissent  in  Wales,  I  mean  the  two  groups  as 
defined  above.  Let  us  look  at  these  two  groups  from  three  points  of  view,  roughly 
noted  as  those  of  (a)  history,  (b)  language,  (c)  numbers  and  work. 
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(A.)— Historically,  it  is  a  fact— we  deal  only  with  solid  and  unquestioned  facts — 
that  200  years  ago  the  whole  Welsh  nation  were  churchmen,  not,  remember, 
nominally  churchmen,  but  conspicuously  loyal  and  devoted  churchmen.  Again,  it  is 
historically  a  fact  that  the  birth  and  growth  of  Welsh  Nonconformity  cannot,  even  by 
the  most  antiqnarianly-minded  Nonconformist,  be  dated  further  back  than  1730. 
Calvinistic  Methodism  is  the  most  numerous,  the  most  influential,  in  fact,  the  re- 
presentative species  in  the  dissenting  group.  Until  Methodism  arose  in  Wales  the 
two  other  bodies  were  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and  owe  their  existence  to  the 
Methodist  impulse.  Why,  when,  and  how  arose  Welsh  Methodism  ?  First  of  all, 
the  Commonwealth  left  the  Church  in  Wales  more  completely  disorganized  than  in 
anj  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  As  a  consequence  the  Church,  slowly  recovering  from 
this  spoliation  and  confusion,  found  the  supply  of  adequate  ministrations,  especially  in 
rural  parishes,  a  heavy  tax  upon  her  impoverished  resources.  Then  the  Welsh  Sees, 
owing  to  their  poverty,  were  either  held  in  conjunction  with  other  preferments  in 
England,  entailing  an  absentee  episcopate,  or  they  formed  lower  rungs  in  the  ladder 
of  preferment,  involving  frequent  translations  from  Welsh  to  English  sees.  The  evils 
of  this  absentee  or  shifting  epbcopate  were  incalculably  aggravated  by  these  two  facts, 
Tiz.,  that  these  bishops  spoke  one  language  while  the  people  to  whom  they  were  to 
minister  spoke  another,  and  that  the  distribution  of  episcopal  patronage  was  by  no 
means  free  from  abuses ;  these  are  solid  facts.  The  Methodist  revival,  which  began 
in  1745)  offered  free  vent  to  the  religious  fervour  of  Wales,  which  had  been  numbed 
tboogh  not  destroyed  since  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Here  a  firm  grip  of  these 
facts  is  necessary.  The  early  Methodists  were  clergymen  or  churchmen.  The  revival 
be|;an  and  for  half-a-century  remained  within  the  Church,  and  Methodism  was  simply 
a  guild  of  earnest  spiritually-minded  churchmen  eager  to  awaken  their  country  into 
new  life,  and  their  itinerancy  proves  that  their  design  was  to  supplement,  not  to 
supplant,  the  ministrations  of  the  Church.  In  1 801  the  Methodists,  still  in  and  of  the 
Church,  specifically  repudiated  the  title  of  Dissenters,  and  not  till  1811  did  they 
ordain  ministers,  and  so  implicitly,  though  not  even  then  explicitly,  sever  themselves 
from  the  Church.  During  the  fifty  years  that  Methodism  sprang  up  within  and 
finally  flowed  out  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  the  rulers  of  that  Church  were  strangers  to 
the  language  and  sentiments  of  the  people. 

(B.)— This  brings  us  to  the  linguistic  question.  In  any  estimate  or  record  of  the 
Welsh  Church  the  Welsh  language  ranks  first  The  proportion  of  Welsh  to  English- 
q»eaking  people  for  all  Wales  cannot  be  stated  accurately.  In  the  Rhondda 
Valley,  the  most  densely  populated  part  of  Wales,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
reported  in  1880  that  72  per  cent,  of  the  day-school  children  came  from 
homes  where  Welsh  was  habitually  spoken.  For  the  whole  Merthyr  Tydfil 
district  the  percentage  was  55,  and  in  Breconshire,  a  border  county,  the  per- 
centage fell  to  17.  The  Welsh  Education  Commission  in  1881  quoted  the 
estimate  that  over  1,000,000  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  habitually  speak 
Welsh.  I  don't  for  one  moment  believe  it.  An  ample  estimate  would  be 
yoo^ooa  Is  the  Welsh  language  dying  out  ?  Ousted  from  the  higher  grades  of  life, 
driven  from  the  market-place  and  literature,  the  old  language  fights  stubbornly  for 
hearth  and  altar^  not  only  in  Wales,  but  wherever  Welsh  people  congregate.  The 
Welsh  chapels  in  America  in  1877  numbered  27,000  communicants  ;  last  year  the 
Welsh  Methodist  chapels  alone  in  Lancashire  and  London  numbered  25,967  com* 
monicants ;  in  Wales  Nonconformity  ministers  in  Webh,  and  in  spite  of  streneus 
efibrts  has  signally  &iled  to  start  English  '*  causes."  Practically  these  facts  amount  to 
this.  There  are  few  districts  in  Wales  where  commercial  or  professional  men  cannot 
get  along  without  a  knowledge  of  Welsh.     In  business  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 
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compel  the  Welshman  to  speak  English  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  But  when  you 
come  to  religious  worship  the  position  is  altogether  changed.  The  Welshman  believes 
that  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  worship  in  the  language  of  his  choice,  and  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  a  very  large  number  of  Welshmen,  who  know  enough  colloquial 
English  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  still  prefer  and,  as  far  as  one  can  predict,  will 
for  a  long  time  prefer,  to  worship  in  Welsh.  Perhaps  it  were  better  otherwise,  but 
such  are  the  facts.  The  conclusion  from  them  is  obvious.  The  Church  in  Wales,  if  she 
is  to  do  her  work  efficiently,  must  have  a  ministry  well  equipped  in  both  languages. 
I  say  well  equipped  advisedly,  and  I  would  drive  this  point  home  with  an  authen- 
tic illustration.  Many  years  ago  an  Englishman  appointed  to  a  Welsh  see  set  about 
learning  Welsh.  He  was  said  to  have  mastered  the  language,  and  frequently 
preached  in  Welsh.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  opening  of  a  new  church,  he  preached 
to  a  crowded  congregation  in  Webh,  The  squire  of  the  parish  was  present,  and 
noticed  standing  before  him  one  of  his  Welsh  tenants  listening  with  open  mouth 
to  the  bishop's  sermon.  Upon  leaving  the  church  the  squire,  an  Englishtnant 
turning  to  the  tenant,  said,  "Jones,  that  was  a  fine  sermon,  wasn't  it  ?  "  *'  Maybe," 
replied  Jones,  **  but  pity  *t wasn't  in  Welsh."  "  Why,"  said  the  squire,  **  of  course  it 
was  in  Welsh."  "Well,"  said  Jones,  with  a  Welshman's  natural  aversion  to  direct 
contradiction,  "It  wasn't  Welsh  where  I  was  standing." 

(c.) — I  pass  on  to  numbers  and  work.  Counting  heads  is  unpleasant,  but  be  it 
remembered  that  this  line  of  argument  has  been  forced  upon  Welsh  churchmen. 
Facts  and  figures  quoted  from  the  official  year-books  of  the  Nonconformists  themselves 
have  finally  exploded  the  hopeless-minority  argument  until  a  recent  date  persistently 
brought  against  the  Church  in  Wales.  The  proofs  of  progress  in  the  Welsh  Church 
are  many  and  positive.  The  confirmation  returns,  compiled  by  the  bishops  them- 
selves, and  the  number  of  communicants  yearly  admitted  by  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
and  enrolled  on  an  official  register  kept  for  that  purpose  at  every  chapel,  and  annually 
inspected  by  official  scrutineers,  are  as  accurate  as  any  statistics  can  be,  and  admit  of 
no  falsification  or  inadvertent  exaggeration.  Comparing  the  two  last  triennial 
periods  published,  the  number  of  communicants  admitted  by  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists shows  a  decrease  in  the  last  period,  as  compared  with  the  first,  of  1,228,  while 
the  number  of  candidates  confirmed  by  the  Church  shows  an  increase  of  7,141. 
Furthermore,  I  have  already  quoted  elsewhere  unquestioned  proofs  from  their  own 
official  year-books  that  Welsh  Nonconformity,  according  to  its  own  showing,  is  on  the 
decline.  The  vast  work  done  in  recent  years  in  Wales  in  church  building  and  restora- 
tion is  well  known  to  all.  You  remember  the  idea  reproduced  from  a  Greek  poet  by 
a  distinguished  Welshman — 

"  What  constitutes  a  State  ? 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned — 
No — men,  high-minded  men." 

In  the  spirit  of  that  idea  I  turn  from  the  bricks-and-mortar  argument  and  ask  you  to- 
day to  note  carefully  two  points  : — I.  What  has  the  Welsh  Church  been  and  now  is 
doing  for  the  Welsh  people  in  supplying  them  with  spiritual  ministrations  ?  11.  What 
are  the  number  and  qualifications  of  her  ministers  ? 

My  figures  are  from  official  documents,  mainly  from  the  Privy  Council  returns,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  each  figure.  First,  I  take  the  total 
number  of  services  per  week  in  all  the  parish  churches  in  Wales.  In  1856  they 
numbered  1,552,  in  1866  they  were  1,764,  in  1876  they  were  1,939,  and  in  1886  they 
were  2,627  ;  that  is  to^  say,  the  weekly  services  in  the  parish  churches  have  increased 
in  Wales  during  the  last  30  years  1,075,  or,  put  otherwise,  the  total  number  of  services 
given  in  the  year  in  the  parish  churches  in  Wales  have  during  the  last  30  years  in- 
creased by  55,900.    Now  for  the  services  in  chapels  of  ease  and  mission  rooms.    The 
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total  number  of  services  given  per  week  in  these  in  Wales  in  1856  was  185,  in  1866 
it  was  379,  in  1876  it  was  436,  in  1886  it  was  876,  an  increase  of  691  in  the  total 
weekly  services  and  of  35,932  in  the  total  yearly  services.     Summed  up  the  matter 
stands  thus  :    The  total  number  of  services  given  in  the  year  by  the  Church  in  Wales 
has  during  the  last  30 years  increased  by  91,832.    This  remarkable  increase  in  supply, 
going  on  without  a  break  for  30  years,  must  represent  an  increase  in  demand  equally 
remarkable  and  continuous.    I  now  go  to  our  second  point,  the  ministry  in  Wales. 
The  late  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P..  in  the  "Handbook  on  Disestablishment," 
stated  that  the  religious  history  of  Wales  is  *'a  crucial  example  of  the  utter  abor- 
tiveness  of  an  Established  Church  and  of  the  practical  effectiveness  of  the  voluntary 
principle."     Let  us  test  this  statement  by  the  character  and  number  of  the  men 
provided  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  religion  in  Wales  by  both  systems.     Please 
note  that  the  maintenance  of  curates  depends  largely  on  voluntary  efforts.      The 
total  number  of  assistant  curates  in   Wales  in  1834  was.  65,  in  1856  it  was  330, 
in  1866  it  was  352,   in  1876  it  was  375,  and  in  1886  it  was    454 — an    increase 
in  54  j^ears  of  389,  and  in  30  years  of  124.    Again,  the  total  number  of  acting 
incumbents  in  1834  was  457,  in  1856  it  was  833,  in  1866  it  was  861,  in  1876  it  was 
904«  in  1886  it  was  930.     The  total  number  of  ordained  clergy  in  the  Church  in 
Wales  in  1856  was  1,163,  in  1866  it  was  1,213,  in  1S76  it  was  1,279,  in  1886  it  was 
1>3^,  and  in  1888  it  is  1,427,  an  increase  in  32  years  of  264.     Turn  now  for  a 
moment  to  Nonconformity.    In  the  book  quoted  above,  Mr.  H.  Richard  stated  that 
Nonconformity  supplies  the  people  of  Wales  with  4,503  ministers  and  lay-preachers. 
The  total  number  of  the  ministers  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Independents,  Bap- 
tists, and  Wealeyans,  according  to  their  own  official  year  books  for  1887,  numbered 
'»557>  the  total  number  in  1883  was  1,603,  a  decrease  in  the  four  years  of  45.     I  can- 
not carry  the  record  back  further  than  1883.     The  Independents  only  then  first  pub- 
lished official  statistics.     The  annual  statistical  reports  of  the  Methodists  and  Baptists 
tfe  matters  of  very  recent  practice,  and  there  are  signs  already  abroad  that  it  may  be 
found   desirable  to  discontinue  this  practice.     When  we  compare  4,500  with  the 
oflkial  total  of  1,557  ministers,  you  will  see  how  misleading  Mr.  Richard's  statement 
was.     Furthermore,   it  must  be  remembered  that  the  work  of  the  ministry  is  a 
Topcp'yov  to  a  considerable  number  of  these  i,557  ministers.     Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should  say  one  word  which  may  sound  contemptuous  about  the  combination  of  a 
secular  and  a  ministerial  occupation  in  one  man,  but  is  it  not  fair  to  argue  that  such 
a  combination  proves  the  insufficiency,  not  the  effisctiveness,  of  the  voluntary  system  ? 
There  are  569  Calvinistic  Methodist  ministers  in  Wales.     Out  of  this  number  191  are 
shopkeepers,   farmers,  commercial  travellers,   and  agents,  while   12  are  engaged  in 
educational  work,  so  that  out  of  the  total  of  569  ministers,  only  366  can  be  described 
as  ministers  pure  and  simple.     I  trust  the  significance  of  this  fact  will  not  escape 
notice.    Let  us  now  submit  to  an  educational  test  the  1,557  Nonconformist  ministers, 
and  the  1,427  clergy.    Of  the  569  Methodist  ministers  in  Wales  nine  are  graduates 
of  Oxford,  12  of  Glasgow,  12  of  Edinburgh,  three  of  American,  and  two  of  German 
Universities,  and  26  unspecified  degrees,  making  a  total  of  73.     Out  of  517  Indepen- 
dent ministers  1 1,  and  out  of  322  Baptist  ministers  five,  are  graduates.     Among  the 
ninety-five  Wesleyan  minbters  on  the  Welsh  circuits  I  find  one  graduate.     To  sum 
up  we  have  90  graduates  out  of  1,557  Nonconformist  ministers.    I  now  go  to  the  1,427 
elegy.    Of  this  number  492  are  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  52  of  Dublin, 
14  of  London,  six  of  Scotch  Universities,  27  of  Durham,  and  448  from  Lampeter 
College,  249  from  Theological  Colleges,  133  Literates,  three  Canterbury  degrees,  one 
German,  and  two  American.     Out  of  the  492  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  176,  that 
i*  35  V^  cenL,  are  graduates  in  honours,  as  follows : — 38  first  classmen,  60  second 
ciasmen,  64  third  classmen,  14  fourth  classmen. 
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To  recapitulate  what  has  been  said,  Welsh  Nonconformiiy  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  growth  of  the  last  loo  years.  The  Methodism  which  gave  it  birth 
formally  avowed  its  '*  exact  agreement  with  the  articles  and  doctrine  of  the  Church." 
The  Church  herself,  crippled,  disorganized,  badly  administered,  allowed  a  body  of 
zealous  though  often  wayward  volunteers  within  her  lines  to  drift  away  from  her,  and 
to  set  up  standards  of  disaffection.  The  Welsh  language,  for  a  time  ignored  by  the 
Church,  became  the  strength  and  shelter  of  Nonconforillity.  But  now  the  position 
has  altogether  changed.  In  30  years  the  Church  has  more  than  doubled  the  number 
of  services  provided  for  the  people.  Her  ministry  equals  in  number  that  of  all  the 
Nonconformist  bodies  put  together.  Every  educational  and  philanthropic  movement 
in  Wales  to-day  derives  the  bulk  and  strength  of  its  support  from  the  Church.  To 
pass  from  fact  to  prospect  and  hope,  I  believe  profoundly  that  the  spiritual  future  of 
Wales  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  I  believe  that  as  a  body  her  ministers  are  de- 
voted and  self-sacrificing  men.  But  they  occupy  often  terribly  trying  positions.  They 
have  that  fervid,  sensitive,  Celtic  temperament — ^at  once  the  weakness  and  the  strength 
of  their  people — which  needs  sympathy  and  support.  Isolated  from  each  other, 
labouring  in  distant  and  obscure  parishes,  crippled  in  resources,  held  up  sometimes  as 
objects  of  public  opprobrium  when  defenders  of  a  public  trust,  and  made  the  victims 
of  a  lawless  agitation  when  claiihing  the  simplest  rights  of  every  civilized  community, 
they  often  feel  cut  off  and  become  dispirited,  their  best  energies  never  evoked.  My 
hope  is  that  those  who  rule  the  Church  will  more  and  more  recognise  the  vital  truth 
that  personal  intercourse  with  the  clergy  in  their  own  homes  and  work,  that  the  kindly 
presence  and,  if  need  be,  the  wise  correction  of  a  father,  and  withal  the  real  genuine 
sympathy  of  a  brother-labourer,  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  remove  this  weak- 
ness of  isolation  and  lukewarmness,  and  will  inspire  the  whole  Church  in  Wales  with 
a  new  enthusiasm  and  devotion,  the  advent  of  which  all  desire,  and  the  power  of  which 
none  can  foretell. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Ven.  David   Richard  Thomas,   Archdeacon   of  Mont- 
gomery, Canon  of  St  Asaph,  and  Vicar  of  Meivod,  Welshpool. 

As  a  clergyman  let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  exi)ress  my  very  great  thanks  to  the  two 
laymen  who  have  spoken  in  such  clear  and  plain  language  about  the  tithe  question. 
It  is  a  matter  which  they  are  specially  competent  to  take  up,  and,  not  only  for  their 
words,  but  for  their  actions,  I  wish,  in  the  name  of  my  brother  clergy,  to  give  them 
our  cordial  thanks.  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  in  our  present 
position,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Commuution  Act,  I  ask  that  the  laymen  should  take 
up  this  question  for  us.  Then  we,  the  clergy,  will  be  able  to  take  up  with  more  spint 
and  more  heart  the  spiritual  work  that  rests  upon  our  shoulders.  There  is  a  further 
reason  why  they  should  take  it  up.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  arch-leader  of 
the  anti-tithe  movement,  and  it  may  bring  the  matter  home  more  closely  when  I  say 
that  within  the  last  fortnight  he  has  stated  at  a  public  meeting  that  the  expense  of  all 
those  who  stood  out  against  the  payment  of  their  tithes  was  provided  by  the  Aiiw 
league.  Then  again,  the  spirit  of  boycotting,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  takinjg  hold 
of  certain  parts  of  the  district,  is  one  that  needs  dealing  with  and  putting  an  end  to  m 
the  interests  of  the  people  generally.  Letters  about  tithes  which  have  been  sent  to 
myself  and  to  members  of  my  family  that  they  might  be  forwarded  to  the  Coinmis- 
sioners,  show  the  fear  in  which  honest  men  are  kept  at  their  own  doors.  If  uie 
laymen  will  take  up  that  question,  we,  the  clergy,  shall  have  our  hands  more  tree  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  whose  vigour  you  have  already  had  laid  before  you  abundant 
evidence.  In  the  vernacular  papers,  which  few,  if  any,  of  our  English  friends  can 
read,  the  clergy  are  to-day  depicted  in  colours  which  will  be  viewed  with  amazement 
by  the  historian  of  a  hundred  years  hence.  But  the  description  is  not  true,  and 
I  ask  you  to  believe  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  reeard  to  many  accounts  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  we  have  too  readily  acceptecf,  of  the  character 
of  the  clergy  as  a  body  in  times  past.     We  have  been  told  an  amusing  story  to-day 
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tbout  the  Brahmin  and  his  goat.  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  story  might  not  be 
applicable  to  a  great  extent  to  the  way  in  which  people  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
deigy  of  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  this.  The  body  of 
the  Welsh  clergy  do  not  deserve  the  opprobrium  which  is  heaped  upon  them,  and 
we  have  been  improperly  and  unjustly  depicted  for  the  last  eighty  years — to  a  very 
large  extent  we  nave  been  caricatured  rather  than  described.  But  the  tide  has 
tamed.  From  several  points  of  view  we  are  acknowledged  to  stand  in  a  far 
better  position  now  than  has  been  assigned  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  ; 
and  oor  opp<ments,  in  spite  of  themselves,  have  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  vast 
ioaease  in  the  numbers  of  Church  people.  They  say,  indeed,  that  they  are  only  the 
products  of  gifts  of  blankets  and  so  on.  But  whatever  they  may  say,  the  people, 
according  to  their  own  admission,  attend  our  churches  now  to  a  greater  extent  than  at 
any  past  time  ;  all  of  them  have  souls,  and  that  is  what  we  have  chiefly  to  concern 
ooiselves  abouL  In  our  pastoral  care  of  our  people,  and  in  our  own  spiritual  life,  we  are 
acknowledged  to  occupy  a  higher  position  than  has  been  attributed  to  us  in  the  past ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  tithe  agitation  will  have  a  very  great  effect  indeed  in  conciliating 
moch  of  the  antipathy  which  has  of  late  been  so  keenly  felt.  People  are  even  now 
beginning  to  ask,  "  Are  the  things  we  have  been  told  true?  and  are  the  people  who 
have  told  us  them  such  as  we  should  like  to  have  put  above  us?"  and,  I  venture  to  say 
that,  in  matters  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  and  neighbourliness,  the  comparisons  called 
forth  \n  this  agitation  will  leave  Churdimen  in  a  better  position  that  tnat  in  which  it 
foaod  ihem.  But  I  will  pass  to  another  matter.  Whilst  we  are  trying  to  do  our  best  in 
Wales,  I  appeal  to  our  brother-clergy  in  England  and  to  you,  my  Lord,  especially,  to 
do  their  best  to  prevent  our  work  being  checked  here.  It  is  reported  that  in  this 
great  dty  of  Manchester  there  are  20,000  Welsh-speaking  people,  and  eight  chapels 
in  which  Welsh  services  are  conducted,  but  not  one  church  with  services  in  Welsh. 
Indeed,  there  are  only  four  Welsh  churches  in  the  whole  of  England,  and  one  effect 
of  the  present  condition  of  things  is  that  when  our  Welshmen  come  to  England  they 
are  largely  lost  to  the  Church,  which  makes  no  provision  for  them — and  seeing  hardly  a 
Welsh  church  anywhere.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  assume  that  there  are  no  Welsh  Church- 
men, and  that  there  must  be  something  of  the  same  kind  in  Wales  itself.  I  plead  that 
this  state  of  things  be  remedied. 

J.  R.  Williams,  Esq.,  Chester. 

Thb  last  speaker  has  congratulated  us  upon  having  heard  the  addresses  of  the  two 
Ifcymen   wno   have   taken  part   in   the   discussion.    I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  my  deep  thankfulness  to  the  clergy  who  have  read  papers,  and,  as  a  pure- 
blooded  Welshman,  to  say  that  their  words  have  gone  to  my  very  heart.     I  should 
hardly  have  ventured  to  come  here  to-day  if  I  did  not  feel  that  when  we  talk  of  our 
difficulties  in  Wales,  which,  after  all,  are  only  blessings  sent  from  heaven  to  make  us 
keep  our  armour  on,  we  are  apt  to  pitch  the  tone  of  the  discussions  a  little  too  low. 
I  come  from  a  place  where  there  is  more  dissent  than  there  is  anywhere  else,  namely, 
Anglesey,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  at  present  shining  from  the  clouds 
a  brighter  light  than  any  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  last  century.     Dissent  would  never 
have  got  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  Welsh  people  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  strong 
religious  sentiment  and  susceptibility  to  religious  influences  which  have    always 
characterised  the  Welsh  people.     Dissent  only  drove  its  roots  so  deep  because  it  fell 
in  with  that  religious  sentiment  at  a  time  when  the  Welsh  clergy  were  undoubtedly 
neglecting  their  duty.     That  sentiment  still  exists  as  strongly  as  ever  in  the  Welsh 
people,  and  what  is  there  to  satisfy  it  ?    Will  anyone  here  tell  me  that  the  political 
dissent  of  the  present  day  satisfies  it  ?    I  should  think  not.     I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  there  are  not  among  the  Nonconformist  clergy  men  as  worthy,  as  honest,  and  as 
deserving  of  credit,  as  any  to  be  found  among  the  English  clergy,  but  those  of  us  wlio 
know  how  many  Dissenting  ministers  there  are  who  pride  themselves  on  their  political 
partisanship,  and  how  at  dection  times  their  chapels  are  turned  into  meeting- places 
for  hot  political  speakers,  and  given  over  to  what  I  can  only  call  Gladstonian  oratory, 
know  also  bow  deeply  the  Welsh  God-fearing  dissenter  resents  all  this,  and  that  they 
do  not  scruple  to  express  their  sentiment  even  to  those  whom  they  know  to  be 
thorough-going  Churchmen.    Now  is  the  time  for  the  Church.     It  is  to  the  Church 
that  these  God-fearing  dissenters  will  turn,  and  it  is  in  the  Church,  if  she  is  true  to 
her  mission,  that  they  will  find  their  home.     When  I  speak  of  the  Church,  I  refer  to 
laymen  as  well  as  clergy,  and  I  say  that  if  the  educated  laity  of  Wales  had  done  their 
duty  as  well  and  had  shovm  as  strong  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  the  Welsh 
clergy  have  done  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the  Church  in  Wales  would  not  have 
1ieen  in  the  position  wMch  she  occupies  at  this  moment. 
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Tuesday    Afternoon,    October    2nd,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Newcastle  in  the  Chair. 


THE  DUTY  OF  THE  CHURCH   TO   SEAMEN. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Rev.  Ernest  Roland  Wilberforce,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Newcastle. 

I  HOPE  I  shall  not  be  deemed  as  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty  with 
the  meeting  if  I  venture  to  put  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  in  the 
form  of  a  speech,  instead  of  reading  a  paper.  I  was  originally  requested 
to  read  to  you  a  paper  on  **  The  Duty  of  the  Church  to  Seamen,"  but 
as  I  was  also  asked  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  I  hope  you  will  permit 
me  to  claim  the  privilege  accorded  to  the  chairman,  namely,  to  do  as  he 
likes  in  the  matter  of  reading  or  speaking.  I  think  I  can  speak  with 
greater  confidence  on  this  subject,  because  I  know  that  I  shall  be  followed 
by  many  who  have  a  technical  acquaintance  with  it.  We  have  present 
among  us  representatives  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  of  the  various  bodies 
which  are  working  for  the  welfare  of  our  seamen  in  different  parts,  not  only 
of  England,  but  of  the  whole  world.  The  subject  before  us  is  certainly 
second  in  importance  to  none  that  will  come  before  the  Church  Congress. 
It  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  that  England  depends  upon  her  sailors,  that 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  this  country  in  the  past,  as  well  as  in  the 
present,  and  probably  in  the  future,  has  depended,  and  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  well-being  of  her  sailors,  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually. 
The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards 
the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  towards  those  who  are  employed  in  our 
mercantile  marine,  and  towards  the  fishermen  of  various  classes  who 
throng  our  coasts — that  large  and  amphibious  body  of  men  who  are  found 
in  the  lighthouses,  and  light- ships,  and  lighters,  and  in  our  rivers  and 
harbours.  Therefore,  you  will  see  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a  very 
diverse  and  differing  body  of  men  when  we  speak  of  the  duty  of  the 
Church  towards  our  seamen.  England  cannot  afford  to  neglect  her 
sailors.  Some  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  world's  shipping  belongs  to  us, 
and  the  great  importance  of  the  subject  is  brought  home  to  us  the 
moment  we  contemplate  those  figures.  It  is  because  we  are  churchmen 
and  churchwomen,  and  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  as  well,  that  we 
have  met  here  in  such  numbers  to  consider  the  duty  of  the  Church 
towards  the  seamen  of  England. 

I  think  it  may  be  urged  that  Manchester  herself  has  a  special  interest 
in  this  subject,  in  so  far  as  every  spadeful  of  earth  that  is  now  being 
removed  between  this  city  and  the  sea  is  helping  to  bring  nearer  to  the 
very  doors  of  the  Manchester  people  the  tall  ships  that  will  carry  the 
commerce  of  the  world  to  the  docks  and  quays  that  yet  remain  to  be 
built,  and  those  men  who  will  come  with  a  certain  savour  of  the  salt  sea 
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and  the  freshness  of  the  ocean  winds  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
tending— bearing  that  freshness  and  that  flavour  of  the  salt  to  your  very 
doors.  It  depends  very  much  on  the  welcome  you  give  to  those  men 
whether  they  will  be  morally  and  physically,  as  well  as  spiritually, 
better  for  their  closer  contact  with  the  great  and  important  city  of 
Manchester. 

I  cannot  but  remember  that  some  years  ago,  when  I  was  working  near 
Liverpool,  there  was  a  great  Sailors*  Institute  there  provided  by  the 
kindness  of  good  and  pious  people,  and  that  within  a  radius  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  that  Institute,  there  were  no  fewer  than  forty- 
six  public- houses,  like  so  many  fortresses  bearing  down  upon  the  poor 
sailors  received  within  that  establishment.  I  entreat  you  who  are 
resident  here  in  Manchester  to  endeavour  to  prepare  not  only  for  the 
commerce  which  the  canal  may  bring,  but  to  prepare  also  to  give  a 
Christian  and  godly  welcome,  not  only  to  the  men  who  will  be  em- 
ployed on  the  works  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  canal,  but 
also  the  sailors  and  others  upon  the  ships  that  will  be  borne  on  the 
bosom  of  that  canal.  In  view  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  question 
before  us  this  afternoon,  let  us  remember  the  numbers  of  the  different 
classes  of  men  comprised  in  the  general  body  of  our  seamen.  In  the 
Royal  Navy  there  are  computed  to  be  about  60,000  sailors,  while  in  our 
mercantile  marine  there  are  about  350,000,  and  of  the  other  classes 
coming  under  the  heads  of  fishermen,  boatmen,  and  bargemen,  there  are 
about  300,000,  in  addition  to  whom  we  must  take  into  account  the  large 
number  of  emigrants  and  others  who  are  borne  upon  the  sea  in  various 
ways,  such  as  foreign  sailors — a  not  unimportant  element  in  our  growing 
maritime  population — and  those  employed  in  the  light-ships  and  light- 
houses. All  these  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  lives 
they  are  compelled  to  live,  difficulties  which  are  shaped  very  much  by 
the  circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  by  other  circum- 
stances of  which  you  will  hear  more  presently.  True  it  is  that  steam 
has  changed  to  a  great  extent  the  difficulties  in  the  lives  of  these  men, 
owing  to  the  shorter  voyages  that  have  now  to  be  made  and  the  greater 
certamty  of  a  return  home  within  a  given  time.  These  things  have  un- 
doubtedly greatly  altered  for  the  better  the  conditions,  and  in  some 
degree  mitigated  the  adverse  circumstances  of  these  men's  lives,  and 
while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  true  also  that  increased  care  is  taken,  not  only 
of  those  employed  in  the  Royal  Navy,  but  also  in  the  mercantile  marine, 
and  in  the  other  classes  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  Sobriety  and 
thrift  have  so  much  increased  among  these  men,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
r^ulations  are  now  so  good,  that  in  the  space  of  three  years,  the 
Board  have  sent  home  no  less  a  sum  than  ;^ 3, 000, 000  of  wages 
belonging  to  British  seamen,  all  of  which  has  been  conveyed  to  their 
homes  and  families  in  this  country  instead  of  being  spent  as  a  great 
part  of  it  in  all  probability  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been 
spent  in  debauchery  and  other  spendthrift  ways  in  foreign  ports.  But 
although  it  is  true  that  all  this  has  been  done,  it  is  true  also  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to  do  her 
diity  fairly  and  faithfully  by  the  seamen  who  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
committed  to  her  care.  Confining  my  remarks  chiefly  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject  which  relates  to  the  mercantile  marine,  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  the  sailor  necessarily 
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labours.  For  instance,  he  is  still  so  very  much  away  from  his  home, 
while  in  many  cases  he  has  no  real  home  of  his  own.  I  have  inquired 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  seamen  class  close  by  me  at  South  Shields, 
and  I  have  found  that  whereas  25  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  colliers  who 
trade  between  the  Tyne  and  London  are  married  men,  the  75  per  cent, 
remaining  are  unmarried,  and  either  have  no  homes,  or  have  homes  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  trading-places.  Therefore,  at  South  Shields 
we  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  who 
come  there  are  practically  homeless,  and  are  dependent  on  the  welcome 
and  shelter  with  which  they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves  or  which 
may  be  provided  for  them.  If  you  only  consider  what  all  this  means, 
not  only  in  the  home  ports,  but  in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  our  merchant 
vessels  sail,  you  will  see  how  very  dangerous  is  such  a  state  of  things  for 
many  of  those  men.  And  here  I  would  gladly  recognise  the  good  that 
is  being  done  by  the  various  agencies  which  are  not  distinctly  Church 
agencies.  Of  these  some  are  personal  and  some  are  corporate  agencies, 
and  among  them  all  honour  to  the  Deep  Sea  Mission  to  our  fishermen^ 
which  at  last  has  put  down  that  abominable  traffic  in  drink  which  has 
been  so  long  carried  on,  and  has  driven  the  * 'coopers"  from  the  North  Sea, 
as  far  as  the  fleet  of  fishing  boats  in  that  part  of  our  waters  is  concerned. 
All  honour  to  Miss  Weston  and  her  "  bluebacks,"  and  to  all  those  who 
are  acting  as  leaders  in  this  movement  But  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  passing  over  or  unmindful  of  these,  or  not  to  be  giving  them 
their  due  praise,  if  I  confine  myself  to  the  brief  put  into  my  hands 
to-day,  which  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  towards  our  seamen.  Now 
here,  as  I  think,  our  ground  is  perfectly  clear,  for  if  the  Church  is 
to  do  her  duty  to  our  seamen,  she  can  do  it  only  in  the  ways  of 
the  Church ;  she  can  only  do  it  by  going  to  those  men  with  the  old 
evangelical  truths  in  her  hand,  holding  fast  to  the  apostolic  order, 
teaching  the  catechism,  baptism,  and  holy  communion;  in  fact,  by 
teaching  them  what  she  herself  holds,  withholding  from  them  no  portion 
of  the  full  spiritual  privileges  which  she  administers  from  God  to  her 
sons  and  daughters  at  home.  I  say,  in  my  opinion,  the  ground  is  clear. 
No  mere  emotionalism  will  meet  the  case — none  of  what,  to  use  a 
strong  phrase,  I  would  call  that  emasculated  Christianity  which  some 
people  in  the  present  day  dignify  by  the  name  of  "unsectarianism." 
will  fulfil  what  we  require.  These  men  are  sesjnen,  not  stdi-babies,  and 
are  to  be  fed  with  meat ;  though,  of  course,  there  may  be  a  period  in 
which  milk  is  administered  before  they  can  arrive  at  those  full  privil^es 
to  which  I  have  referred.  When  the  great  truths  which  are  taught  by 
the  Church  are  unfolded  to  these  men,  in  simple  language,  if  you  will, 
they  are  found  to  be  fitted  for  their  reception  and  to  be  able  to 
apprehend  them.  These  men  want  something  more  than  shadows; 
they  want  something  they  can  lay  hold  of  and  appreciate,  and  make 
part  of  their  lives.  If  this  be  so,  the  question  arises,  how  shall  the 
Church  carry  those  truths  to  them  ?  Our  work  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  is  to  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  work  to 
be  done  by  the  Church  will  naturally  be  that  which  comes  within  the 
three-fold  commission  given  by  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake.  We 
have  to  instruct  and  feed  the  young,  to  reclaim  the  erring,  and  to  feed 
and  build  up  those  who  are  already  within  the  fold  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.      As  the  sailor  is,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off  from  the  Church,  it  is 
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the  duty  of  the  Church  to  send  her  ministrations  with  the  sailor,  or  to 
seek  him  out  afloat  and  ashore,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  If  so,  let 
us  remember  that  there  are  some  societies  already  working  in  this 
direction,  some  of  which  are  represented  in  this  room.  There  are 
the  "Thames  Mission  to  Seamen,"  the  "St.  Andrew's  Waterside 
Mission,"  and  the  "  Missions  to  Seamen  "  societies.  Now  I  would 
say  to  you,  do  not  unnecessarily  multiply  organizations  intended  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  Church.  Where  you  already  have  organiza- 
tions, see  if  they  require  reforming  or  strengthening,  and  where  they  do 
need  strength,  strengthen  them  with  no  niggard,  but  with  a  lavish,  hand. 
And  here  I  must  go  into  some  details.  I  see  what  good  is  being  done 
bj  some  of  these  societies.  Let  us  take  the  one  I  mentioned  just  now, 
the  "Missions  to  Seamen."  In  the  course  of  last  year  in  six  ports, 
the  daily  average  attendance  at  the  mission  meetings  for  Divine 
service  was  twenty-six  seamen.  That  is  a  very  striking  fact,  and 
shows  the  great  change  that  has  come  over  the  mercantile  marine 
by  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God  among  the  seamen  therein 
employed.  In  that  same  year  there  were  very  large  numbers 
of  communicants  in  all  the  churches  which  are  specially  devoted  to 
sailors,  the  number  being  no  fewer  than  5,079.  Will  anyone  tell  me 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  teach  the  full  Church  doctrine  to  such  men  as 
these.  Of  course,  unless  we  do  teach  it  they  cannot  know  it,  and 
unless  they  know  it  they  cannot  practise  it.  Again,  in  nine  years 
there  have  been  nearly  70,000  total  abstainers  made  by  this  society 
among  our  seamen.  Think  for  a  moment  what  that  means ;  think  of 
what  the  home  and  the  ship  will  mean  under  these  altered  circumstances. 
Think  of  these  from  whom  the  demon  of  drink  is  driven  out  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  may  take  re-possession  of  their  hearts  and  souls ; 
while  again,  strong  and  hearty  men  are  being  made  to  understand 
that  it  is  possible  for  such  as  they  to  live  a  life  of  chastity — and,  thank 
God,  many  of  those  men  are  now  so  living,  helped  by  the  great  truths 
which  the  Church  of  England  teaches,  which  are  making  those  men's 
lives  pure  and  their  hearts  glad.  These  are  cheering  signs ;  but  if  the 
Church  is  to  do  her  duty  more  fully  among  our  seamen — and  we  all  of  us 
have  an  interest  in  our  shipping,  some  of  us  a  peculiar  interest — ^we  must  try 
to  get  God's  Day  of  Rest  observed  more  carefully,  both  in  port  and  on 
board  ship.  We,  who  may  be  shareholders  in  steam  or  sailing  companies, 
must  lift  up  our  voices  with  a  view  of  preventing  ships  from  being  loaded 
and  sent  to  sea  on  Sunday  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  can  be 
effected,  as  in  many  cases  it  is  already  being  done.  We  must,  moreover, 
be  more  careful  in  seeing  that  there  are  the  means  of  worship  on  board  those 
vessels.  We  must  ensure  that  in  the  wind-bound  harbours  off  our  great 
headlands,  where  ships  put  in  for  shelter  against  adverse  winds,  our 
missionaries  shall  be  sent  to  help  the  crews  to  worship,  and  they 
must  take  with  them  the  Sacraments.  Then  in  our  ports,  and  on  board 
ship,  we  may  help  our  seamen  to  understand  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book, 
by  resorting  to  the  paged  Prayer-book.  In  many  of  the  churches  in  my 
own  diocese  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  out  the  pages  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  so  that  not  only  our  sailors,  but  others  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Prayer-book,  but  who  do  not  like  their  ignorance  to  be  observed, 
are  able  to  find  their  way  to  those  portions  of  the  book  which  are  being 
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used,  and  thus  gradually  learn  in  what  way  they  may  take  an  inteUigent 
part  in  the  services  of  the  Church.     Moreover,  we  must  not  be  content 
with  mere  dingy  missionary  rooms.     Compare  the  places  where  they  are 
providing  handsome  churches  and  hearty  constant  services  for  the  sailors 
with  what  takes  place  in  the  dingy  little  rooms  belonging  to  so  many  of 
the  missions,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  difference.     I  will  take 
one  instance  in  the  case  of  South  Shields  where  there  is  a  flourishing 
Church  Institute  in  which  men  meet,  free  of  cost,  and  obtain  shelter  at 
ail  times  of  the  day,  together  with  a  hearty  welcome.     There  they  have 
books  and  newspapers,  and  games  which  they  may  play,  and  above  the 
Institute  there  is  a  church  capable  of  seating  450  persons.     Now  what 
do  you  think  those  450  sailors  contributed  two  Sundays  ago  ?     They 
gave  36s.  in  coppers  to  the  offertory  of  that  church,  and  I  find  that  the 
average  collections  are  £,2  3s.  pj^d.     I  know  there  is  a  danger  in  intro- 
ducing an  imperiutn  in  imperio  in  our  parishes,  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
for  difficulties  ;   but  these  exist  only  to  be  overcome.     Some  argue  that 
this  sort  of  work  ought  to  b^  parish  work.     But  you  must  remember  that 
every  parish  priest  has  not  either  the  time  nor  the  means  to  supply  the 
need.      Here,  however,  the  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Mission  steps  in, 
with  its  help  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  special  curate  for  work 
amongst  the  sailors.      And  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  put  one  or  two  per- 
sonal points  before  you,  that  you  may  see  how  magnificent  and  hopeful  a 
work  this  is,  and  that,  if  only  the  Church  would  do  her  duty  more 
honorably  and  truly  by  our  seamen,  what  great  results  we  might  have. 
I  can  tell  you  of  one  man,  now  the  captain  of  one  of  the  largest  steamers 
on  a  very  important  river  in  the  north,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  holding 
service  on  board  his  vessel  twice  every  Sunday.     He  is  a  total  abstainer, 
and  is  a  great  power  for  good  on  board  the  ship  he  commands,  though 
at  one  time  he  was  a  drunkard  and  lost  two  ships  while  he  was  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.    Another  man,  the  captain  of  a  steam  tug,  also  in  the 
north,  who  in  days   gone    by   drank,   as    he    puts   it,  '*  two  whole 
steam    tugs,"    is    now   not   only   a   total    abstainer,    but   is  also    an 
earnest   communicant,  and  although   he  often   has   to   refuse  '^good 
money,"  he  will  never  sail  on  a  Sunday,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he 
and  his  crew  are  like-minded.      This  being  so,  what  a  magnificent  work 
lies  before  us.  We  should  do  all  we  can  to  strengthen  and  improve  exist* 
ing  organizations  that  are  doing  good  work,  and  see  that  the  whole  of 
the  faith,  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  not  only  shreds  or  parts  of  it, 
is  taught  to  our  sailors.    We  should  replenish  the  coffers  of  S.  Andrew's 
Waterside  Mission,  strengthening  it  to  carry  out  its  beneficent  labour 
far  more  effectually  than  it  is  able  to  do  at  present.     And  if  I  might 
make  a  suggestion  to  the  '*  Missions  to  Seamen  "  Society,  which  I  am 
confident  would  enormously  increase  its  value,  and  gain  it  support  which 
now  it  lacks,  I  would  say  widen  the  basis  of  your  executive  committee. 
At  present,  in  my  opinion,  that  committee  is  formed  on  lines  that  are 
too  narrow,  and  if  there  were  on  it  representatives  from  at  least  each 
diocese  possessing  a  seaboard,  and  representatives  of  shipowners  and  of 
the  commercial  classes,  it  would  exercise  a  far  wider  influence.     We 
should  remember  our  enormous  responsibility  abroad  ;  that  our  sailors 
must  necessarily  be  missionaries  for  good  or  evil ;  that  we  should  make 
provision  for  them  somehow  or  other,  in  every  foreign  port,  whither  the 
necessities  of  our  commerce  carry  them ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  leave 
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them  to  themselves,  uncared  for,  friendless,  tempted,  amidst  the  mani- 
fold difficulties  of  foreign  life.  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  is  with  us 
tOHlay,  will  tell  us  of  sailor  life  in  our  Indian  ports,  and  how  the  Church 
in  India  is  striving  to  keep  touch  with  our  sailors.  Remember  that  the 
class  of  men  who  '*  follow  the  sea "  is  rising ;  that  the  calling  itself, 
though  dangerous,  is  not  more  dangerous  (some  accidents  and  forms  of 
self-abuse  apart)  than  many  a  life  at  home.  The  story  is  well-known 
of  a  captain  at  sea  who,  during  the  progress  of  a  heavy  storm,  was  heard 
to  be  congratulating  himself  on  being  safe  at  sea  with  plenty  of  sea  room 
and  a  good  ship  under  him,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  the  dangers 
experienced  by  poor  landsmen,  obliged  to  walk  in  the  streets  exposed  to 
flying  slates  and  chimney  pots,  or  in  the  country  with  the  chance  of  a 
bou^  or  a  whole  tree  coming  down  upon  their  heads.  What  is  the  danger 
after  all  of  an  occasional  fierce  gale  at  sea  compared  with  the  constant 
foetid  odour  of  some  depressing  court  or  squalid  alley  at  home.  The 
great  difficulty  in  a  sailor's  life  arises  from  his  separation  from  home  and 
his  home  surroundings  and  his  frequent  loneliness.  It  is  our  duty  to 
try  and  remedy  these  evils  by  supplying,  so  far  as  possible,  that  which 
the  sailor's  life  lacks  especially ;  it  is  also  our  duty  to  try  and  make 
them  physically  and  morally  fit  to  meet  the  danger  to  which  they  may 
be  at  any  moment  exposed;  and  who  can  say  what  may  not  be 
demanded  of  them  at  any  moment :  how  much  of  the  well-being,  nay  of 
the  very  safety,  of  this  country  may  not  depend  upon  our  sailors  ?  By 
striving  to  make  these  men  more  fit  for  this  world  we  shall  be  better 
preparing  them  for  the  world  beyond.  The  life  we  have  to  tell  them  of 
is  a  life  given  now,  entered  upon  already,  though  the  full  fruition  of  it 
is  withheld  for  the  present ;  and,  in  dealing  with  them,  we  must 
remember  we  have  to  touch  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  provide  for 
each  and  all,  setting  before  them  always  the  highest  and  purest  and 
best  as  that  which  will  fit  them  most  surely  for  this  world  and  the  next, 
for  godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which 
is  to  come. 

The  Rev.  John  Scarth,  Hon.  Canon  of  Rochester,  and  Hon. 
Secretary  of  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission. 

When  we  venture  to  consider  what  is  the  Church's  duty,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Church  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  and  though, 
happily,  she  has  regained  some  of  her  pristine  vigour,  she  has  not 
always  been  in  a  position  to  meet  all  the  changes  in  this  most  eventful 
age  as  quickly  as  they  came ;  yet,  notwithstanding  various  hindrances 
in  the  way,  she  is  trying  to  meet  them  bravely  and  well.  In  few  things 
have  there  been  greater  changes  than  in  ships  and  sailors.  I  must  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  Church's  duty  to  seamen.  The  Royal  Navy 
IS  so  well  represented  to-day,  I  shall  allude  chiefly  to  the  work  among 
the  Merchant  seamen,  and  with  these  I  must  include  Fishermen  and 
Lascars.  At  the  outset  I  would  give  full  credit  to  everyone  who,  from 
a  truly  religious  motive,  is  working  among  seamen  for  Christ's  sake. 
The  Church  has  a  large  heart,  which  God  alone  can  fill.  She  can 
appreciate  good  work  done  upon  right  principles ;  but  the  plan  upon 
which  some  work  has  been  sustained  may  be  opei)  ^to  .great  improve- 
ments,  as  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show« 
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Sailors  are  now  better  educated  than  they  were,  their  so-called 
child-like  nature  is  disappearing,  and  they  have  to  be  ministered  to  as 
men. 

Our  subject  is  of  national  importance.  It  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  a 
little  patronage  to  this  mission  or  to  that — it  is  a  national  question — ^and 
in  trying  to  better  the  spiritual  and  social  condition  of  sailors,  we  have 
to  remember  and  apply  to  ourselves  the  famous  signal,  '*  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Church  has  been  neglecting  her  duty.  She  has  been  doing  more  and 
more  for  sailors  every  year,  afloat  and  on  shore,  a  class,  of  all  others, 
the  most  frequently  separated  for  long  periods  of  time  from  pastoral 
care  and  from  the  ordinary  means  of  grace ;  it  consists  of  men  who  may 
carry  away  either  good  or  evil  to  scatter  broadcast  in  the  world,  therefore 
the  duty  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Church  towards  every  individual  member 
of  that  class  becomes  imperative  in  the  highest  degree.  The  parish 
marks  the  minimum,  not  the  maximum,  limit  of  responsibility  and  daily 
duty  of  the  parochial  clergy.  Their  interest  in  Church  work  may  be 
co-extensive  with  our  Saviour's  great  commission  to  the  apostles. 

Surely  England,  with  her  mighty  commerce,  has  a  duty  to  fulfil  both 
towards  her  clergy  and  her  sailors  wherever  they  may  be.  In  many  of 
the  foreign  and  colonial  ports  there  are  now  stationed,  through  episcopal 
influence  and  under  episcopal  authority,  clergy  who  find  it  a  privil^e  to 
do  their  best  for  the  British  seamen  there.  At  some  of  our  greatest 
fishing  ports  the  local  clergy  have  done  for  years,  and  are  still 
doing,  much  for  the  fishermen  and  for  their  families.  I  need 
only  to  point  to  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  at  Yar- 
mouth, Gorleston,  Grimsby,  Hastings,  Brixham,  Newfoundland,  and 
Labrador.  I  could  mention  the  names  of  the  clergy  who  have  done 
and  are  doing  this  duty  quietly  under  God.  But  since  steam  trawlers 
have  been  engaged  not  only  in  fishing  but  also  in  bringing  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  sea,  the  fishermen  in  the  North  Sea  fleets  often  remain 
from  home  some  time.  Many  years  before  any  special  mission  attracted 
attention  to  these  men,  as  if  no  one  cared  for  their  souls,  the  parochial 
clergy  had  been  busy  for  their  people,  and  using  their  influence  even 
as  far  as  Holland  and  with  the  authorities  to  protect  them  from  the 
enemies  who  catch  men.  The  men  themselves  have  given  a  warm 
welcome  to  the  clergy  who  followed  them  at  their  own  request,  even  to 
the  North  Sea  and  ministered  to  them  there. 

We  must  remember  that  with  steam,  two  new  classes  of  men  have  been 
introduced  on  board  ship,  and  in  our  subject  to-day  must  be  included  as 
seamen.  I  refer  to  engineers  and  stokers.  The  engineers  are  in  one  sense 
more  than  ordinary  sailors,  the  much-enduring  stokers  are  less.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  former  is  generally  good,  and  their  presence  on  board  is 
often  as  beneficial  to  the  progress  of  religion  as  the  machinery  they 
superintend  is  helpful  to  the  progress  of  ships.  They  claim  special 
attention ;  their  influence  and  education  make  them  helpful  workers  in 
the  great  mission  field.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  have  the  chief 
men  in  the  ship  ready  to  say  a  kindly  word  and  set  a  good  example,  and 
in  my  pastoral  visits  on  board  the  great  point  has  always  been  to  get  at 
least  someone  who  will  work  for  God  when  the  ship  is  away  at  sea.  Now 
that  we  have  lo^qop  engineers,  as  well  as  captains  and  officers,  on  board, 
there  are  so  matty  inore  to  follow  up  the  influence  a  pastoral  visit  may 
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have  had  over  the  crew.  All  mission  work  among  sailors  has  incidentally 
received  very  great  assistance  from  the  spirited  action  and  wise  help  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  providing  means  for  the  safe  and  immediate 
transmission  of  the  sailors'  wages  to  wherever  the  men  may  desire. 
This  has  done  more  good  than  can  be  expressed,  and,  more  than 
anything  else,  it  has  made  the  way  more  easy  for  the  Church  to  fulfil 
her  duty.  The  philanthropy  that  led  the  Government  to  do  what 
was  most  wanted  to  protect  the  sailors  from  a  reckless  waste  of 
money  should  be  followed  up  by  a  noble  policy  that  would  be 
always  seeking  for  new  means  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  merchant 
service.  The  National  Church  would  be  the  most  powerful  ally  in  such 
a  policy.  In  the  Royal  Navy,  where  75  per  cent,  of  the  sailors  are 
Churchmen,  the  co-operation  of  Church  and  State  has  had  a  grand 
influence  for  good,  and  I  most  respectfully  urge  that,  at  this  critical 
period  of  our  history,  the  Government  should  assiduously  foster  and 
encourage  every  effort  that  is  being  made  by  the  Church  to  raise  and 
maintain  the  character,  quality,  and  condition  of  our  merchant  sailors. 
For  now  that  the  finest  merchant  steamers  are  subsidised  for  emergen- 
cies, when  an  emergency  unhappily  occurs,  the  Government  will  need 
the  finest  men ! 

It  is,  I  daresay,  twenty  years  ago  since  the  late  Canon  Robinson  pleaded 
in  Manchester  Cathedral  for  help  to  enable  the  clergy  in  waterside 
parishes  to  carry  on  work  on  board  ship.  He  had  formed  a  Waterside 
Church  Mission  for  this  purpose.*  This  clerical  union  of  responsible 
^crgy,  loyal  to  Church  principles  and  order  and  aided  by  voluntary 
gifts  and  services  of  many  members  of  the  Church,  is  managed  in 
London  by  a  Council  of  Statesmen,  Bishops,  Naval  Officers,  Clergy, 
etc — men  devoted  to  the  Church. 

Thus  from  a  common  centre  of  firm  endeavour  the  responsible  clergy 
at  various  ports,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  are  encouraged  and  helped 
to  fulfil  the  very  duty  which  we  are  here  assembled  to  discuss,  and,  I 
hope,  I  may  add,  to  foster  and  sustain.  All  that  is  needed  is  that 
this  kind  of  organization  shall  be  still  more  extended,  in  order  that 
the  Church's  duty  may  be  perfectly  fulfilled.  Thousands  of  vessels 
have  thus  been  supplied  with  books  for  service,  a  whole  genera- 
tion of  sailors  have  received  the  very  help  they  most  needed  for  their 
intellects  and  for  their  souls,  and  the  direct  influence  of  the  responsible 
clergy  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  both  officers  and  men.  Through 
thb  and  other  agencies  the  character,  the  sobriety,  and  the  devotion  of 
niany  of  our  merchant  seamen  have  been  visibly  developed.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  enter  into  details  of  such  a  world-wide  work,  but  with  the 
helpful  support  of  the  leading  Church  Societies,  the  great  City  Companies, 
merchants,  and  shipowners,  and  through  offertories  both  in  church  and 
on  board  ship  during  the  voyage,  this  friendly  association  has  steadily 
spread.  The  Church  has  had  something  to  do  with  our  sailors  and 
fishermen  from  their  youth,  and  when  they  go  from  home  their  wives 
and  families  are  under  direct  pastoral  care ;  but  there  are  many  seamen 
of  merchant  ships  who,  as  strangers,  ought  to  receive  that  spiritual 
hospitality  the  Church  is  in  duty  bound  to  offer  and  supply. 

*The  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission,  65,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
W.  £,  Franks,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
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The  citizens  of  Manchester  know  full  well  the  advantages  of  combi- 
nation in  great  mercantile  affairs.  Every  partner  in  a  firm  must  be  loyal 
to  the  house  and  to  the  principles  of  partnership ;  no  partner  must  carry 
on  business  independently ;  the  unwritten  law  of  honour  must  be  faith- 
fully maintained.  So  should  it  be  in  Church  work  for  God.  There 
should  be  no  unholy  rivalry  in  such  work,  for  anything  like  that  destroys 
its  character  and  power.  The  Nonconformists  have  had  their  British 
and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  for  seventy  years,  and  work  in  such  a 
friendly  spirit  in  most  places  with  the  clergy  that  their  Society  has  had 
Episcopal  support.  But  there  are  professing  Churchmen,  who,  in 
defiance  of  Church  discipline  and  order,  send  paid  agents  into  parishes, 
ignore  the  efforts  of  the  responsible  clergy,  and  introduce  the  bitterness 
of  party  spirit  into  work  which  should  have  all  the  gentleness  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  When  these  men  are  allowed  to  have  the  advantage 
of  any  Episcopal  patronage  they  should  be  under  Episcopal  control  in 
the  parishes  where  they  intrude.  Self-constituted  agents  are  not 
partners.  These  agents  try  to  relieve  the  clergy  in  their  important 
duty  by  taking  it  out  of  their  hands. 

There  are  two  points  that  give  independent  associations  an  advantage 
over  the  Church  system,  (i)  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  parochial  plsui 
to  make  the  pastoral  intercourse  with  individual  souls  a  subject  of  sen- 
sational publicity  ;  and  (2)  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Church's  economy  to  spend  a  great  proportion  of  the  money 
contributed  for  mission  effort  to  win  souls  to  Christ  upon  advertisements 
and  literary  help  to  magnify  and  illustrate  the  work.  It  is  by  adopting 
these  two  points  some  societies  flourish. 

I  have  before  me  the  Reports  of  three  irresponsible  Sailors'  Missions* 
that  have  their  head  offices  in  London,  and  an  aggregate  income  of 
;^5 9,000  a  year.  To  secure  this  they  spend  in  advertisements,  pub- 
lications, printing,  postages,  travelling,  office  expenses,  and  deputations, 
more  than  j^i  7,000  a  year  !  (This  is  ;£'4,ooo  more  than  the  S.  P.  G.,  and 
only  ;^6,ooo  less  than  the  C.  M.  S.)  If  only  half  of  the  sum  left  over  for 
the  work  were  expended  in  providing  curates  to  take  up  the  work  of  the 
Church  among  seamen,  in  direct  combination  with  the  responsible 
Clergy  on  shore,  it  would  supply  more  than  100  clergy  at  ;^2oo  a  year 
in  waterside  parishes  for  this  special  work,  and  other  help  too,  or  140 
curates  at  ;;^  150,  and  thus  enable  the  Church  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  seamen 
at  home  and  leave  J[^2 1,000  for  work  abroad  in  the  same  cause  ! 

With  the  reports  of  these  Societies  before  me,  wherein  it  is  evident 
that  so  much  of  the  ministerial  work  is  done  by  lay  agents,  I  would 
ask  the  question,  Is  it  right  to  delegate  to  so  many  irresponsible  agents 
the  duty  which  Church  clergy  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to 
fulfil  ?  I  find  in  one  particular  case  that  the  parochial  clergyman  had 
been  doing  his  duty  in  this  respect,  but,  in  the  Society's  report,  while 
acknowledging  the  advantage  of  the  lay  agent  having  the  assistance 
of  the  incumbent,  and  the  work  being  done  in  the  parish  in  touch  with 
the  clergy,  the  incumbent  is  not  credited  with  the  work  as  incumbent, 
but  as  being  the  "  Honorary  Chaplain  of  the  Mission  "  that  thus  appro- 
priates and  reports  upon  his  work. 

The  system  I  advocate  of  work  through  the  responsible  clergy,  and 

*  I.  Missions  to  Seamen.      2.  Deep  Sea  Mission.     3.  Thames  Church  Mission. 
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hel{Mng  them  to  fulfil  their  duty,  has  encouraged  the  building  of  several 
churchesy  has  founded  foreign  chaplaincies,  has  brought  in  gifts  of 
steam  launches,  yachts,  and  boats,  and  has  multiplied  Church  services, 
and  promoted  the  worship  of  God  at  sea :  wonderful  facilities  have 
been  given  by  the  principal  Steamship  Companies  and  Railways,  and 
many  self-sacrificing  efforts  have  been  made  to  assist  the  Church  in 
this  most  im[)ortant  duty — none  but  the  Judge  of  all  can  know 
what  has  been  done  and  what  has  been  suffered.  As  one  of  the 
workers  I  might  relate  some  of  my  own  experiences,  in  order  that 
I  might  interest  others  in  the  work;  but  I  would  rather  believe 
that  nearly  everyone  who  has  any  desire  to  see  the  Church  fulfilling 
her  duty  to  seamen  is  really  interested  in  the  work  already.  There- 
fore I  have  used  the  time  allotted  to  me  as  reader  to  advocate 
principles  which  should  be  maintained,  and  I  would  earnestly  urge  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  faithful  laity,  the  clergy,  and  the 
bishops  to  strengthen  the  hands  and  stimulate  the  zeal  of  those  who 
are  res[)onsible  for  the  work,  and  who  can  do  still  more  to  perfect  the 
Church's  duty. 

While  j£^i  7,000  were  spent  last  year  in  raising  funds  and  office 
expenses  of  the  three  irresponsible  Societies,  the  whole  amount  of  the 
working  expenses  of  the  organization  todo  the  work  through  the  responsible 
clergy  was  only  ;;^8oo,  or  not  equal  to  the  sum  spent  last  year  in 
POSTAGES  ALONE  by  any  two  out  of  the  three  Societies  I  have 
named. 

But  the  money  matters  of  the  Societies  are  of  little  consequence 
when  there  are  things  more  important  that  claim  attention. 

As  shipmasters  are  enlisting  heathen  as  sailors,  the  Church  has  a  new 
duty  in  our  home  ports  where  these  men  come,  a  duty  which  ship- 
owners and  all  who  have  shares  in  Shipping  Companies  may  well  help 
her  to  fulfil.  In  the  parish  of  S.  Luke's,  Victoria  Docks,  London,  the 
vicar,  who  is  helped  by  the  Waterside  Mission,  has  opened  a  Mission 
Room  for  Lascars,  Chinese,  and  coloured  seamen ;  one  of  his  curates, 
an  Indian  native,  is  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England.  Instead  of 
being  subject  to  the  rough  ways  of  our  street  arabs,  these  strangers  in  our 
midst  begin  to  find  that  Christian  charity  combines  with  a  large-hearted 
philanthropy,  and  while  they  are  still  heathen  they  are  learning  some 
of  the  best  Christian  ways  before  they  have  grasped  what  is  Christian 
truth.  In  that  waterside  parish  of  a  quite  modern  creation,  and 
where  everyone  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  ships,  there  were 
557  communicants  last  Easter  Day,  and  the  Baptisms  for  this  year  will 
probably  add  at  least  1,000  new  children  of  God  to  the  Church's  care. 
Under  Divine  Providence  the  very  means  are  now  placed  ready  to  hand 
to  enable  the  parochial  clergy  to  fulfil  their  duty,  with  a  little  more  help, 
not  only  to  sailors,  but  to  mankind.  In  nearly  every  port  the  ships  that 
bring  us  into  direct  communication  with  all  the  world  are  now  sheltered 
in  docks,  instead  of  being  exposed  to  every  change  of  wind.  The 
<^cigy  of  the  parish  can  visit  ships  as  if  they  were  houses  ;  and  the 
officers  and  men  can,  without  any  expense  or  appliance,  reach  the 
shore  and  the  church.  Even  if  the  crew  are  not  lodged  on  board, 
and  have  no  home  of  their  own,  there  are  Homes  provided  for  all, 
Harbours  of  refuge  for  the  mariners,  as  safe  as  the  docks  are  for  the  ships. 

Once  lead  the  sailor  to  know  and  feel  his  true  position  in  the  Church 
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of  Christ,  he  will  in  his  own  simple  way  be  an  example,  if  not  a 
missionary,  wherever  he  goes.  See  what  a  duty  the  Church  has  been 
commissioned  to  fulfil  1 

There  were  press-gangs  once  that  forced  men  to  serve  their  country  at 
sea.  Those  were  evil  days.  But  now  the  Royal  Navy  trains  up,  from 
early  youth,  both  officers  and  men  in  places  where  the  Church's  influence 
is  felt.  Should  men  be  wanted,  the  best  sailors  are  ready  to  serve  their 
country  and  their  Queen.  The  service  of  the  King  of  Kings  is  higher 
still ;  the  Church  has  no  press-gang  to  bring  them  to  Him.  But  let 
her  once  know  and  feel  what  is  her  duty  to  the  sailors  and  to  the  world, 
no  effort  should  be  lost  to  win  and  train  every  one  of  them  for  God. 

Over  and  over  again,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  have  been  saluted 
on  board  ships  with  some  expression  of  surprise  that  a  clergyman  had 
come  as  a  missionary  on  board.  Now  all  that  is  changed,  and  the 
clergy,  with  their  words  of  encouragement  and  free  gifts  for  the  men,  are 
no  more  strangers  in  our  ships.  From  some  of  the  finest  steamers 
offertories  are  regularly  sent  to  support  this  work,  or  to  help  to  build  a 
Waterside  church,  or  to  aid  some  Orphanage  or  Hospital  on  land. 

It  is  in  hospital  work  the  pastoral  visit  to  the  sailor  finds  its  best,  and 
often,  alas,  its  most  speedy  reward  I 

I  have  many  objects  to  plead  for  that  concern  our  seamen  and  the 
Church,  but  I  need  not  mention  one.  The  wickedness  of  Port  Said, 
the  temptations  of  Venice,  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the  cold  of  New- 
foundland, the  fiery  stoke-holes  of  our  steamers,  the  disappointments 
from  false  friends,  have  a  separate  cry  of  their  own  far  more 
powerful  than  any  words  that  I  could  utter,  though  I  know  every  one  of 
these  cries.  The  sailors  themselves  are  silent,  but  the  Heavenly  Father 
speaks  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of  His  children  who  wants  to  fulfil  the 
duty  to  these  seamen,  and  is  moved  to  ask  the  question :  What  shall 
I  do? 


Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N.,  Secretary  of  The  Missions 
to  Seamen,  ii,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

The  recent  conference  of  bishops  from  every  climate  under  heaven  gave 
corporate  testimony  to  the  glorious  revival  in  our  day  of  obedience  to 
the  Saviour's  final  command,  ''  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations ; "  which  has  resulted  in  a  blessed  fulfilment,  both  to  those 
who  send  the  ambassadors  and  to  those  who  go  forth,  of  Christ's 
promise,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world" 

Never  since  God  the  Son  walked  on  the  Sea  of  Gkdilee  and  bade 
sailors  become  fishers  of  men,  have  seamen  occupied  a  more  forward 
place  than  now  in  making  God's  way  known  upon  earth.  His  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  British  seamen  have  glorious  opportunities  of 
fulfilling,  on  our  behalf,  Christ's  last  prophecy,  *'  Ye  shall  be  witnesses 
unto  Me  ....  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  Almost 
ubiquitous  in  their  movements  from  port  to  port,  from  country  to 
country,  from  clime  to  clime,  converted  merchant  seamen  are  a  power  in 
God's  hands  to  glorify  His  Name,  and  to  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom 
from  pole  to  pole.  When  **  the  abundance  of  the  sea  is  converted  unto 
God/'  then  Great  Britain  will  be  a  missionary  nation  indeed,  and  her 
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commerce  be  a  heaven-directed  messenger  to  the  souls  of  men.  What  a 
blessing  to  the  heathen,  the  Mahommedans,  and  the  degraded  Christians 
on  every  seaboard,  would  be  the  visits  of  British  ships,  if  all  were 
manned,  as  many  vessels,  thank  God,  are  even  now,  by  crews  of  wit- 
nesses unto  Christ.  Few  things  would  do  more  to  hasten  the  time  when 
"  this  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations ;  and  then  shall  the  end  come.'' 

The  duty  of  the  National  Church  of  the  greatest  maritime  country  in 
the  world  is  clearly  to  take  to  the  water,  to  hold  out  a  helping  and 
nourishing  hand  to  these  itinerating  witnesses  unto  Christ ;  and  to  do  its 
utmost  to  bring  all  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  under  the  dominion 
of  that  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  For  centuries 
the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity  has  sadly  ignored  this  duty  to  the 
shipping,  with  terrible  consequences  to  their  neglected  crews,  and  untold 
loss,  lapse,  and  decay  to  the  fold  of  Christ,  not  only  on  the  seas,  but  in 
our  own  and  distant  lands.  The  ancient  custom  of  the  sea  of  Divine 
worship  on  board  ship  ceased  with  a  few  bright  exceptions,  whilst  in  port 
little  or  no  worshipping  accommodation  was  provided  for  sea-faring  men, 
till,  in  recent  years,  various  nonsectarian  and  subsequently  Church 
societies  arose  which  have  been  able  as  yet  only  partially  to  restore 
habitual  worship  in  some  ships,  and  to  supply  adequate  worshipping 
facilities  in  some  few  ports.  How  little  the  unaided  parochial  system  did 
for  seamen  was  declared  by  the  late  President  of  the  Upper  House  of 
die  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  when  his  Grace  said  on  July  loth,  1874, 
**  I  do  think  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England  that  we  do  not 
make  more  united  efforts  to  meet  the  case  of  these  persons  who  are  very 
dosely  connected  with  ourselves."  And  the  Lower  Ht)use  reported  July 
3rd,  1877,  "  For  the  sea-going  men  our  Church,  as  a  Church,  has  done 
nothing,  although  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  action  on  her  part,  and  a 
cry  is  rising  from  the  sea,  urgently  invoking  her  aid." 

"  How  can  it  be  supposed,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  York,  speaking  as 
a  Vice-Patron  of  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Society,  '*  that  any  foreign 
mission  will  prosper  so  long  as  you  wholly  neglect  the  Christian  con- 
dition of  the  sailor  at  home  ?  So  long  as  you  let  every  ship  go  out 
carrying  with  it  moral  corruption  to  heathen  nations,  they  will  necessarily 
judge  of  us  by  what  they  see.  We  send  people  from  our  seaports,  where 
they  have  lived  in  drunkenness  and  immorality,  to  other  seaports  where 
they  expect  to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  where  they  create  worse  ruin 
than  they  left  behind  them.  I,  therefore,  say  to  every  person  interested 
in  foreign  missions,  that  this  home  mission  work  (of  The  Missions  to 
Seamen)  seems  to  me  to  be  its  necessary  complement.  Without  some 
such  agency,  the  work  of  foreign  missions  must  fail,  and  fail  almost 
deservedly." 

What  estimate  could  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Spain  form  of  the 
Christianity  of  Protestant  England  when  the  British  Consul  at  Bilbao, 
a  Romanist,  wrote  last  year,  whether  truly  or  not,  yet  officially,  to  Her 
Kajest/s  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  of  the  35,000  British  merchant  seamen 
who  annually  frequent  Bilbao,  as  '^  the  most  drunken,  quarrelsome,  ob* 
noxious  class  of  men  in  the  world  ....  of  the  misconduct  and 
niflSanism  of  our  sailors  "...  and  of  the  need  of  Spanish  police 
*'  restraint  on  British  seamen,  and  protection  and  safety  to  numerous 
lespectable  Spanish  and  English  residents  in  the  districts  where  the 
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bulk  of  the  shipping  is  concentrated,  and  where  the  British  seaman  is  at 
present  suffered  to  outrage  order  and  decency  with  impunity."  This 
witness  is,  alas,  too  true  of  certain  prayerless  ships  badly  commanded  by 
captains  and  officers,  chosen  not  by  their  unhappy  crews,  but  by  their 
employers.  There  is,  happily,  another  side  to  the  shield  even  at  Bilbao, 
for  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain  and  Reader  there  paid  1,265 
visits  to  ships  last  year,  holding  436  services  and  Bible-classes,  at  which 
there  were  6,000  attendances  of  seamen  and  firemen,  besides  19 .835 
attendances  at  family  prayers  in  the  sailors'  reading-rooms,  to  which 
45,599  visits  were  paid  by  British  crews  in  that  foreign  land,  who  wrote 
or  received  there  49,537  letters.  One  outcome  of  this  care  was  that  793 
seamen  at  Bilbao  became,  last  year,  total  abstaining  members  of  The 
Missions  to  Seamen  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society. 

But  even  if  the  one-sided  official  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at 
Bilbao  were  true  of  the  crews  of  all  shipowners,  instead  of  those  of  some 
employers,  what  wonder  that  such  evil  results  should  flow  from  centuries 
of  neglect  by  the  Church  of  its  duty  to  seagoing  men  when  afloat  ?  Only 
eleven  years  ago  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
reported  that, ''  A  heavy  debt  is  due  from  the  Church  of  England  to  our 
seamen,  for  the  supply  of  whose  spiritual  wants  she  has  as  yet  done  very 
little.*' 

The  Church  does  not,  in  any  corporate  way,  sufficiently  recognise 
even  now  its  obligations  to  minister  to  the  36,752  registered  British 
merchant  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  9,135,5 1 2  tons,  valued  at  ;^93,ooo,ooo, 
which  are  manned  by  329,483  masters,  officers  and  seamen  of  divers 
nationalities  and  many  creeds,  including  17,585  Asiatics.  Besides  these 
deep-sea  sailors,  there  are  at  least  100,000  floating  population  in  training 
ships,  in  3,041  pleasure  yachts,  in  river  craft,  canal  barges,  lightships, 
and  the  smaller  islets  around  our  shores.  To  the  crews  of  the  25,995 
entries  of  foreign  merchant  ships  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
forming  about  one-fourth  of  the  foreign-going  seamen  frequenting  our 
home  harbours,  it  is  plainly  the  Church's  duty  to  deliver,  in  many 
languages,  the  Divine  message,  ''Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and 
foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God." 

Reporting  February  15th,  1879,  on  Church  work  amongst  sailors  in 
the  British  merchant  service,  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  set  forth  that : — **  For  the  spiritual  susteniance  of  these,  next 
to  nothing  has  so  far  been  done  by  our  Church  as  a  Church,  or  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  shipping  companies,  many  of  whom  appear  to  be 
utterly  regardless  of  the  souls  of  the  seamen  in  their  employ.  The 
crews  have  no  place  for  private  prayer  save  on  deck,  and  have  often  no 
more  time  allowed  them  for  devotion  on  Sundays  than  on  other  days, 
and  are  seldom  supplied  with  devotional  and  other  books,  except  through 
extraneous  charitable  aid." 

Do  we  grasp  the  fact  that  not  one  of  our  36,000  merchant  ships 
carries  a  chaplain  ;  that  no  clergyman  ever  ministers  on  board  the  greater 
number  of  them ;  that  in  at  least  20,000  British  ships  there  is  no 
assembling  together  for  united  worship,  the  Lord's  Day  not  being 
marked  by  any  public  act  of  prayer  and  praise :  that  even  where  in  some 
ships  Divine  worship  is  conducted  for  the  sake  of  passengers,  the  crews 
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are  not  always  permitted  to  share  in  it ;  that  the  rare  instances  of  a 
derical  passenger  voluntarily  exercising  a  personal  ministry  in  the  fore- 
castle do  not  amount  to  one  voyage  in  a  thousand ;  that  to  ''be  re- 
proached for  the  Name  of  Christ,"  is  a  real  hourly  experience  of  suffering 
to  the  man  of  prayer  without  privacy  day  or  night ;  and  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  British  forecastles,  no  man  dare  knee/  in  individual  prayer, 
and  none  read  the  Word  of  God  ?  In  such  irreligious  ships,  £ngland*s 
flag  cannot  be  the  emblem  of  Christian  influence  and  high  national 
character  on  every  water.  Such  prayerless  crews,  who  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together,  are  "  they  who  separate  themselves, 
sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit ; ''  and  as  they  pass  from  shore  to  shore, 
misrepresent  the  Christian  Church  and  cannot  be  ''living  epistles 
known  and  read  of  all  men,"  nor  be  faithful  "  witnesses  unto  Christ  .  . 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.*' 

Very  different  are  those  crews  whose  captains  when  at  sea  devoutly 
observe  the  Lord's  Day  by  united  worship,  and  care  for  the  souls  and  the 
bodies  of  their  crews.  But  these  captains  ordinarily  do  so  of  their  own 
volition,  and  not  at  the  instance  of,  or  with  the  encouragement  or  assist- 
ance of,  any  bishop  or  clergyman,  save  where  the  chaplain  of  a  seamen's 
society  extends  to  them  the  welcome  approval  of  God's  Church. 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  136  colonial  or  foreign  ports  each  annually 
frequented  by  over  2,000  seamen  under  the  British  flag,  the  English 
Church  makes  no  spiritual  provision  q^af  for  the  shipping,  and  very 
few  crews  attend  churches  on  shore ;  albeit  Nonconformist  worship  is 
frequently  provided  by  nonsectarians  and  others.  Contrast  the  ruffianism 
and  iniquities  practised  on  British  sailors  at  Callao  and  Portland  (Oregon), 
where  till  lately  there  was  no  special  seamen's  agency,  with  the  personal 
kindness  and  blessing  bestowed  on  them  these  forty  years  by  American 
Nonconformists  at  Valparaiso  and  Honolulo — all  four  places  being  on 
the  Pacific  ;  or  with  the  comparative  moral  safety  at  Lisbon  and  Malta, 
where  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Readers  officiate  on  board  ship ;  or  at 
Mauritius  and  Trinidad,  where  the  local  church  tries  to  do  its  duty  to 
seamen  afloat  True,  The  Missions  to  Seamen  has  enlisted  clergymen 
at  109  such  ports  who  have  agreed  to  act  more  or  less  as  friends  to 
sailors  when  ashore.  Two  colonial  harbours  are  each  annually  entered 
by  over  100,000  merchant  seamen  of  mixed  nationality  under  the 
British  flag  ;  10  other  distant  ports  by  over  50,000  seamen  ;  52  other 
harbours  by  over  10,000  seamen  ;  and  in  all  loi  anchorages  abroad  are 
entered  by  over  5,000  seamen  in  British  merchant  ships.  Alas  !  to  many 
of  their  crews  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  : — "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith 

the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine of  hearing  the 

words  of  the  Ix>rd ;  and  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
the  north  even  to  the  east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it."  Very  different  is  the  care- 
ful provision  of  26  pastors  made  by  the  Scandinavian  Churches  for 
their  sailor  sons  on  foreign  shores,  and  of  worship  on  the  high  seas. 
Consequently  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Finnish,  and  Danish  seamen  are 
held  in  mudi  higher  moral  repute  than  the  prayerless  crews  of  many 
English  shipowners,  though  they  sometimes  become  contaminated  by 
serving  under  the  British  flag.  Whereas  sailors  belonging  to  countries 
in  which  the  Roman  or  Greek  Churches  are  supreme,  are  generally  of 
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such  a  low  moral  type  that  Africans  and  Asiatics  are  often  preferred 
by  English  captains. 

.  One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  religious  worship  on  board  merchant 
ships,  both  at  sea  and  in  port,  is  the  practice  of  unnecessary  Sunday 
work  afloat  in  colonial  and  foreign  harbours.  The  crews  think  that 
their  Sabbath-breaking  shipowners,  shareholders,  and  charterers  axe 
pew-renting  churchgoers  at  home,  and  so  become  prejudiced  against  all 
profession  of  religion.  The  captains  who  work  cargoes  and  coals  on 
the  Lord's  Day  in  harbour  cannot  afterwards  face  their  crews  for 
public  worship  when  at  sea  and  read  to  them  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment. The  Crown  Colonies  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Penang 
seem  to  have  no  restrictions  on  Sunday  woik  afloat ;  the  local  mer- 
chants are  but  the  agents  of  the  heads  of  houses  at  home,  and 
captains  and  officers  must  submit  or  resign  their  livelihood,  as  some 
have  nobly  done.  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain  at  Hong  Kong, 
which  is  annually  visited  by  t  26,000  seamen  under  the  British  flag 
alone,  says  that  it  is  made  a  reproach  to  England's  religion  that  in 
the  neighbouring  treaty  ports  of  heathen  China,  Christian  sailors  are  for- 
bidden to  work  cargo  or  coals  on  the  Lord's  Day,  whilst  in  British 
colonial  waters  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  No  wonder  that  the  crews 
employed  in  those  seas  by  many  of  our  merchants  have  an  evil 
reputation. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  135,498  fishermen  and  boys 
manning  the  28,970  registered  British  fishing  vessels  claim  a  share  in  the 
Church's  care.  Of  these  80,000  men  and  boys  are  continually  employed 
in  fishing.  For  upwards  of  thirty  years  The  Missions  to  Seamen  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  Church's  ministrations  to  fishermen  afloat, 
and  when  strangers  in  strange  ports.  It  has  now  twenty  volunteer 
mission-smacks  on  the  east  coast  which  cost  the  public  nothing,  flying 
its  flag  on  the  Doggerbank,  and  bearing  a  noble  and  helpful  witness  unto 
Christ  amongst  their  comrades  in  the  trawling  fleets  in  the  North  Sea, 
where  nearly  one-twelfth  of  our  fishermen  are  fishing.  738  deep-water 
fishermen  from  one  port  alone  (Lowestoft)  are  total  abstaining  members 
of  The  Missions  to  Seamen  branch  of  me  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society ;  whilst  886  men  of  the  same  station  have  during  the 
last  four  years  bought  Bibles  or  Prayer-books  from  our  reader.  All 
honour  to  the  parochial  clergy  who  have  as  honorary  chaplains  of  The 
Missions  to  Seamen  long  borne  the  burden  of  a  laborious  supervision 
of  our  agents  among  the  fishing  fleets  with  untold  blessings  to  our  hardy 
fishermen. 

The  560,000  merchant  seamen,  fishermen,  bargemen,  &c.,  are  mainly 
dependent  for  religious  ministrations  on  voluntary  societies,  whose  in- 
adequate efforts  contrast  sadly  with  the  rich  spiritual  provision  made  by 
the  State  for  the  60,000  men-of-war's  men  and  marines  in  the  more 
favoured  service  of  the  Queen.  The  Royal  Navy  has  176  Church  of 
England  chaplains,  whereof  97  are  on  the  active  list,  or  about  one  active 
naval  chaplain  to  every  six  hundred  men,  or  to  every  three  ships.  The 
Missions  to.  Seamen  chaplains  and  readers  also  minister  on  board  the 
Queen's  ships  and  to  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  Moreover,  though 
two-thirds  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  do  not  carry  chaplains,  daily  prayer 
and  other  religious  ministrations  are  conducted  for  their  crews  by  their 
officers,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  clergyman.    Some  of  the 
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most  active  missionary  crews  in  the  Royal  Navy,  bearing  noble  witness 
for  Christ  in  distant  lands,  are  never  visited  by  a  naval  chaplain,  the  fire 
of  Divine  love  being  kept  alive  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  sole 
agency  of  devout  officers  on  board.  Consequently,  seamen  in  the 
Queen's  service  are  spiritually,  mentally,  and  physically  superior  to  any 
other  body  of  working-men  in  Christendom. 

Recruited  largely  from  reformatories,  from  the  scapegrace  sons  of  all 
social  grades,  and  from  the  thriftless  classes  in  large  towns,  something 
more  than  mere  mechanical  religion  is  required  to  reform  the  lives  and 
characters  and  to  save  the  souls  of  merchant  seamen  and  firemen  in  the 
British  foreign-going  trade.  Taking  to  sea  with  them  originally  an 
extra  amount  of  viciousness  and  sin,  their  lives  are  spent  in  going 
from  the  lowest  slums  of  one  seaport  to  the  lowest  slums  of  another. 
When  partially  reformed  by  nautical  discipline  and  hard  work  at 
sea,  merchant  seamen  often  become  again  contaminated  by  repeated 
contact  with  dissolute  and  depraved  waterside  parishes,  which  are 
more  often  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  sailors.  Well-cared-for  crews, 
with  wages  accumulated  on  long  voyages,  enter  these  waterside 
parishes  sober,  healthy,  respectable  men,  but  they  too  often  leave 
them  drunken,  diseased,  and  demoralized,  instead  of  being  refreshed 
and  strengthened  for  the  work  of  glorifying  God  and  witnessing  for 
Christ. 

Religious  effort  in  the  mercantile  marine  is  essentially  rescue  work,  a 
bringing  of  the  individual  sinner  to  the  personal  Saviour  from  sin,  and 
is  rightly  entitled  a  Mission.  Moreover,  the  crews  being  of  mixed 
nationalities  and  many  creeds,  whilst  the  time  in  port  is  very  brief,  and 
the  chaplain's  visit  to  the  ship  a  matter  of  minutes,  seldom  reaching  to  an 
hour,  the  Divine  message  cannot  be  addressed  to  Churchmen  only,  nor 
to  Protestants  only,  nor  even  to  Christians  generally,  but  must  be 
to  all  the  souls  on  board,  of  whatever  nation  or  creed,  and  such 
work  is  rightly  called  a  Missions  to  Seamen  generally.  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  makes  distinctive  Bible  truth  effectual  to  converting  the 
soul.  But  distinctive  Bible  truth  is  Church  doctrine,  for  the  Prayer 
Book  teaches  that  ''Holy  Scripture  containeth  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation ; "  hence  the  great  importance  of  the  Church  undertaking  this 
duty  to  seamen. 

Happily  the  mixed  creeds  and  nationalities  on  board  ship,  if  willing 
to  unite  together  for  worship  at  all,  generally  prefer  to  do  so  in 
connection  with  the  National  Church  of  the  flag  under  which  they  sail. 
The  scriptural  liturgy  of  the  Bible-loving  Church  of  England  stands  to 
them  in  lieu  of  the  living  voice  of  God's  ministers.  It  is  the  only  book 
of  devotions  in  the  English  tongue  which  contains  scriptural  offices  for 
public  worship  in  health  and  in  sickness,  for  baptisms  and  burials,  for 
the  sea  and  its  dangers,  for  the  various  exigencies  of  common  and  of 
individual  life,  as  a  book  of  private  devotions  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  in 
temptation  and  in  trial,  and  for  spiritual  communion  in  the  absence  of  a 
clergyman.  Sailors  as  a  rule  prefer  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
because  its  worship  includes  so  many  selected  portions  of  Holy  Scripture; 
because  they  can  follow  the  petitions  with  their  own  eyes  and  join  in 
them  with  their  own  voices ;  and  because  they  can  thus  at  sea  worship- 
like people  on  shore,  and  are  not  regarded  as  persons  of  inferior  intelli- 
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gence  for  whom  a  special  religion  must  be  devised,  but  as  the  equals  of 
landsfolk.    On  distant  oceans  we  sailors  feel  that — 

"  'Tis  something  that  we  kneel  and  pray, 
With  loved  ones,  near  and  far  away  ; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  hope,  one  care, 
One  form  of  words,  one  common  prayer." 

Moreover,  moving  from  shore  to  shore,  seamen  find  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  Christian  worship  obtains,  that  England's  National  Church 
is  sure  to  be  there,  even  though  the  country  be  not  under  England's 
flag.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important  to  teach  ubiquitous  sailors,  of 
whatever  creed,  to  appreciate  and  value  the  worship  of  the  most 
ubiquitous  of  Churches ;  so  that,  when  the  cold  shoulder  of  the  church- 
warden is  replaced  by  cordial  invitations  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  as  it  will  be  when  worshippers  are  **  not  forgetful  to  entertain 
strangers,"  well-taught  sailors  may  be  found  ready  when  they  enter 
any  strange  port,  to  repair  to  what  ought  to  be  "the  House  of 
Prayer  for  all  people,"  and  there,  as  the  Psalmist  suggests,  "exalt 
Him  also  in  the  congregation  of  the  people,  and  praise  him  in  the 
assembly  of  the  elders." 

Nevertheless,  such  has  been  the  neglect  by  the  Church  of  its  duty  to 
seamen,  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  actively  devout  officers  and  sea- 
men of  the  mercantile  marine  and  of  fishing  vessels  are  Nonconformists, 
showing  that  it  is  through  nonconforming  teachings  that  they  have 
personally  found  pardon  of  sin  and  "peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Some  spiritually-minded  sailors,  mistaught  or  untaught, 
are  won  to  a  special  kind  of  unscriptural  nonsectarianism,  which  too 
often  ends,  by  our  neglect,  in  a  sad  shipwreck  of  faith. 

As  a  rule,  at  least  in  the  present  century,  at  most  ports  everywhere, 
except  amongst  the  Scandinavians,  it  was  undenominational  agencies  that 
first  began  to  care  for  souls  on  the  waters.* 

Romanists  and  Greeks  do  not  minister  to  their  co-religionists  on  board 
merchant  ships,  who  gladly  accept  ministrations  of  love  from  loving 
ministers.  The  Church,  hide-bound  in  its  parochial  system,  ignored  the 
water  and  its  dwellers,  and  had  officially  no  sympathies  for  the  fleets  of 
wind-bound  ships  in  The  Downs,  the  Solent,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
other  outer  roadsteads,  a  mile  or  two  from  land,  until  in  1835  ^ 
volunteer  clergyman  originated  a  special  agency  for  such  exposed  out- 
posts of  the  Church.  The  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  twelve  outer  road- 
steads around  our  coasts  now  occupied  for  Christ  by  The  Missions  to 
Seamen,  were  regarded  as  so  far  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  that  it 
was  not  till  ten  years  since  the  late  Archbishop  Tait  devised  a  way  of 

*  SOCIETIES.  POUNDED. 

1.  The  Port  of  London locals  Nonsectarian  1817 

2.  The  Bethel  Mission    „  „  1819 

3.  London  Episcopal  Floating  Church...  ,,       Churck  1825 

4.  British  and  Foreign  Sailors*   (being 

Nos.  I  and  2  combined )    all  seas,  Nonseciarian  1 833 

5.  Bristol  Channel  Mission,  local.    Church  1835 

from  which  sprang 

6.  The  Missions  to  Seamen..... all  sects,       „  1856 

7.  American  Seamen's  Friend „  Nonsectarian  1828 

8.  A  few  ports   of   the    United  States 

have load.  Church  — 
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licensing  the  chaplain  of  the  fleets  in  the  Downs  directly  to  his  hazardous 
work  on  the  waters.  And  it  was  only  three  years  ago  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  found,  in  the  Private  Chapels'  Act,  a  means  of  licensing  sea- 
men's chaplains  in  the  inner  harbours  directly  to  seamen's  churches. 
Before  then.  The  Mission  to  Seamen  chaplains  working  afloat  had  to 
be  licensed  to  sham  curacies  for  landsfolk. 

In  the  few  hours,  or  days,  or  weeks  in  the  inner  ports,  every  move  of 
the  sailor  from  dock  to  dock,  from  one  part  of  the  harbour  to  another, 
from  ship  to  ship,  or  from  ship  to  boarding-house  or  shipping  office,  may 
involve  corresponding  changes  of  domicile,  not  only  from  one  parish  to 
another,  but  often  from  one  diocese  to  another.  Each  homeward-bound 
ship  in  the  foreign-going  trade  should  be  boarded  on  arrival,  and  each 
crew  kept  in  view  by  Church  agencies  into  whatever  parish  or  diocese 
they  move,  till  they  leave  the  harbour,  be  the  stay  counted  by  hours  or 
days.  As  strangers  idle  in  strange  ports,  far  from  relatives  and  friends, 
they  are  specially  open  to  individualising  ministrations,  personal 
sympathy,  daily  worship,  and  beneficial  recreation.  These,  provided  at 
convenient  hours  and  suitable  positions,  must  be  ever  in  action.  Into 
at  least  halfadozen  home  ports  over  100,000  sea-going  men  of  various 
nations  enter  or  re-enter  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  even  in  third- 
rate  ports  the  entries  are  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  How, 
then,  can  these  receive  personal  individualising  attention  from  the 
parochial  staff  of  a  waterside  parish,  which  is  usually  the  poorest,  the 
most  populous,  and  the  most  dissolute  in  the  seaport  ?  Such  waterside 
parishioners  are  themselves  in  need  of  additional  clergy,  whose  hands 
will  be  more  than  full  catering  for  the  souls  .of  residents.  Consequently, 
with  rare  exceptions,  waterside  parishes  in  large  ports  have  done  far  more 
harm  than  good  to  the  crews  of  foreign-going  ships.  Till  God's  people 
provided  such  special  agencies  as  the  licensed  chaplains  and  readers  of 
The  Missions  to  Seamen  for  reaching  migratory  sailors  both  afloat  and 
ashore,  the  parochial  system,  primarily  intended  for  residents,  utterly 
£ailed  to  turn  any  number  of  sea-going  strangers  "  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God." 

The  great  Bishop  of  Durham  has  devoted  much  personal  attention  to 
the  needs  of  seamen  in  his  own  diocese,  and  His  Lordship  well  says  of 
the  larger  seaports  : — "  The  sailor  has  his  own  ways,  his  own  times,  his 
own  resorts.  He  is  a  migratory  being.  You  would  throw  the  parochial 
machinery  out  of  gear  if  you  would  try  to  adapt  it  to  sailors.  They 
must  be  taken  by  a  separate  man  and  in  a  separate  way.  The  sailor  is 
only  in  port  for  a  few  days  :  he  then  goes  to  sea  for  many  months  ;  he 
is  separated  altogether  from  the  means  of  grace,  for  there  is  no  chaplain 
on  board.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  when  you  have  him 
on  shore  you  should  make  use  of  your  opportunity.  There  should  be 
someone  to  lie  in  wait  for  him  and  to  catch  him.  It  is  advisable  that 
you  should  have,  if  possible,  your  institute,  as  we  have  ours  at  South 
Shields,  opposite  the  shipping  office.  The  chaplain  should  be  always 
about  and  fasten  on  his  men  then  and  there.  In  short  the  work  must  be 
done  by  a  society  like  this  (The  Missions  to  Seamen),  for  it  has  failed 
miserably  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reach  these  men  through 
the  ordinary  parochial  machinery.  The  claim  of  this  society  (The 
Missions  to  Seamen)  is  this,  that  it  is  the  principal  association — in  most 
places  the  only  association — which  attempts  to  do  this  special  work. 
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That  we  sailors  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation,  or  the  power  of 
God's  grace,  is  shown  by  some  tangible  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  23 
specially  selected  and  licensed  chaplains  of  The  Missions  to  Seamen, 
aided  by  its  52  readers,  &c.,  who  devote  their  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  the  shipping,  fishing  vessels,  and  barges  in  52  sea- 
ports at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  last  nine  years  they  administered 
69,879  total  abstaining  pledges  of  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  to  seamen,  fishermen,  and  barge  men,  besides  the 
pledges  taken  at  their  hands  by  the  wives  and  families  of  sailors  ; 
whilst  in  eight  years  they  sold  46,698  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books  to 
seafaring  men,  speaking  24  languages.  Though  some  seamen  have 
been  made  members  of  the  White  Cross  Society  by  our  chaplain  on 
the  Tyne,  there  is  as  yet  no  special  organization  against  the  main 
besetting  sin  of  seagoing  men — unchastity,  impurity,  and  lewd  talk — 
except  by  Miss  Weston  for  the  Royal  Navy.  But  where,  except  by 
a  voluntary  society  like  The  Missions  to  Seamen,  has  the  Church 
done  tangible  good  to  merchant  sailors  on  this  extensive  scale  ? 

Has  the  Word  of  God  borne  no  fruit  ?  From  the  foundation  of  this 
Society  in  1856  till  1885,  the  savings-banks' deposits  of  merchant  seamen 
had  increased  sixfold,  to  ;^68,926  \  the  annual  money  order  remittances 
in  the  United  Kingdom  threefold,  to  ;^382,83i  ;  and  the  money  orders 
from  abroad  fivefold,  to  ;^64,842  ;  whilst  the  wages  transmitted  to  their 
homes  on  paying  off  amounted  in  that  year  to  ;^  185,546.  Surely 
''Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is."  Yes,  sinners  have  been  converted,  souls  are  being  saved,  and 
God  is  glorified  on  the  seas. 

In  very  small  ports,  and  on  canals,  the  parochial  clergy  can,  at  small 
expense  and  with  volunteer  lay  help,  do  much  to  win  souls  on  board  the 
shipping  and  barges.  Thus,  at  Bridlington  Quay,  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Halse,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  acts  as  Honorary  Chaplain  of  The 
Missions  to  Seamen  ;  and  when  ships  put  into  the  bay  through  stress  of 
weather,  if  parochial  duties  permit,  Mr.  Halse  goes  off  on  weekdays  in 
a  small  sailing-boat  and  boards  as  many  vessels  as  he  can,  holding  short 
informal  services  and  leaving  parcels  of  reading  for  the  crews.  He 
rarely  fails  to  obtain  permission  from  the  captains  for  the  men  to  leave 
their  work  for  Divine  worship,  and  is  gratefully  thanked  for  telling  the 
story  of  the  Master's  love  and  compassion,  even  for  strangers  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel. 

The  Missions  to  Seamen  has  41  mission-vessels  and  boats  daily 
carrying  the  Divine  message  on  board  ships.  If  this  non- parochial 
agency  were  to  cease,  in  many  cases  none  would  deliver  the  message 
of  salvation.  Take  the  5,000  ships  of  all  nations  annually  calling  at  the 
port  of  Cork.  A  special  Missions  to  Seaman  Chaplain,  licensed 
and  encouraged  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork,  ministers  day  by  day 
on  board  these  vessels,  to  which  he  is  conveyed  in  a  mission-schooner 
appropriately  called  the  ^^  Messenger. ^^  God  has  made  sailors  from 
every  maritime  nation  under  heaven  willing  to  receive  from  him  the 
ministrations  of  our  scriptural  Church.  From  the  hands  of  this  Chap- 
lain, unaided  by  a  colporteur,  seamen  speaking  28  different  languages 
have  during  the  last  28  years  bought  with  ^2,127  15s.  3d.  of  their  own 
wages  33,320  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  These  are  besides  free  gifts, 
and  were  sold  on  board  ships  at  anchor  off  Queenstown,  generally  after 
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Divine  seryices  held  on  week-days.  This  makes  an  average  of  1,083 
sacred  books  sold  afloat  for  JQ^6  every  year,  or  nearly  4  books  sold  for 
5$.  every  week-day  in  38  years.  The  Reformed  Church  in  Mexico  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  purchase  of  a  Spanish  Bible  in  Cork 
Harbour.  Many  a  sailor  on  the  lonely  ocean,  without  human  teacher, 
has  found  in  the  written  Word  of  God  a  sharp  sword  of  the  Spirit  with 
two  edges  of  conviction  and  judgment,  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel,  "a 
discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  which  has  brought 
him  as  a  humble  penitent  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

The  communions  on  board  ships  in  roadsteads  are  not  many.  The 
more  pious  of  the  crews  have  yet  to  be  taught — 

"  Thou  art  coming  ;  at  Thy  table 
We  are  witnesses  for  this." 

Yet  in  some  vessels  at  sea  the  praying  men  ''  do  show  the  Lord's  death  " 
by  unitedly  partaking  of  bread  and  wine  in  a  religious  manner ;  and  if 
opportunity  ofifered  on  board  ship  these  seamen  might  probably  be 
Induced  to  receive  the  Holy  Communioo  from  clergymen.  Nevertheless, 
could  such  daily  mission-services  on  the  waters  be  rendered  by  any 
clergyman  whose  whole  time,  thought,  and  labours  were  not  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  shipping  ?  Does  the  Church  ask,  ^<  Lord,  if  it  be  Thou, 
bid  me  come  unto  Thee  on  the  water."  The  Master's  answer  is 
"Come." 

The  Missions  to  Seamen  has  48  special  seamen's  churches,  institutes, 
and  mission-rooms.  A  perfect  building  for  seagoing  men  should  be 
immediately  opposite  the  shipping  office,  contain  an  attractive  hall  to 
hold  400  men,  a  captain's  room,  and  a  good  adult  school-room,  with  a 
handsome  church  overhead,  and  a  chaplain's  house  adjoining.  It  should 
have  a  chaplain  licensed  under  the  Private  Chapels'  Act  to  the  insti- 
tute, assisted  by  a  staff  of  readers,  &c.,  provided  with  mission- boats. 
The  value  of  such  a  special  building  may  be  judged  from  the  blessing 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  the  less  perfect  existing  ones. 

Take  as  a  sample  The  Missions  to  Seamen  church  and  institute  for 
the  port  of  Bristol,  the  waterside  parishes  of  which,  till  a  Seamen's 
Church  and  Institute  were  provided,  were  most  active  in  depraving  sea- 
going men  in  soul,  body,  and  estate,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  a 
Nonsectarian  Bethel  ship.  Fifty  crimp-runners  in  league  with  other 
parishioners  earned  a  thriving  livelihood  by  boarding  on  arrival  long- 
voyage  ships  with  long  arrears  of  wages  due  to  their  crews,  who  were 
yet  about  to  be  landed  without  money.  By  means  of  a  credit  system 
these  runners  received  30  per  cent,  on  bills  run  up  against  sailors  by  the 
confraternity  of  crimp-clothiers,  boarding-masters,  publicans,  and  brothel 
keepers.  Seamen  were  thus  entrapped  into  sin,  disease,  and  poverty. 
The  parochial  machinery  was  helpless.  But  ten  years  of  a  special 
chaplain  and  a  handsome  mission  church  has  changed  all  this  pande- 
iDoniunL  The  chaplain  and  staff  are  forbidden  to  minister  to  anybody 
but  sailors  and  their  parasites ;  other  landsmen  not  being  admitted  to 
the  services.  The  power  of  God  has  been  wonderfully  shown  there. 
By  His  aid,  and  the  kind  encouragement  of  the  bishop,  12,027  seamen, 
fishermen,  and  bargemen,  besides  members  of  their  families,  have  within 
the  last  nine  years  been  induced  to  take  the  total  abstinence  pledge  of 
the  Missions  to  Seamen  branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
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Society,  and  to  worship  in  this  special  church ;  so  that  by  the  use  of 
paged  Prayer-books  male  worshippers  of  various  creeds  and  nations 
have  joined  in  week-day  services  to  the  number  of  at  least  40  for  every 
sitting.  Within  the  last  nine  years  has  any  parish  church  or  cathedrsd 
in  the  world  had  a  larger  proportion  of  different  seamen  worshipping  on 
week-days  than  40  per  sitting  ? 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  around  Bristol  harbour  49  public-houses 
habitually  frequented  by  sailors.  By  God's  favour  and  blessing  many  of 
the  seamen's  publicans  became  worshippers  at  the  seamen's  mission- 
church,  12  became  communicants  and  gave  up  the  trade,  22  out  of  the 
49  seamen's  public-houses  have  from  one  cause  or  another  been  closed 
and  not  replaced,  and  the  trade  has  not  only  dwindled  do?m,  but  is 
more  decently  conducted.  Waterside  parishes  have  existed  for  more 
than  1,000  years.  Has  any  parish  done  more  good  and  undone  more 
evil  for  seagoing  men  ? 

Our  experience  agrees  with  that  of  the  recent  Intemperance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Lambeth  Conference  that  "  the  essential  condition  of  perma- 
nent success  in  Temperance  work  is  that  it  should  be  taken  up  in  a 
religious  spirit  as  part  of  Christian  devotion  to  the  Lord,  The  work 
must  be  done  in  His  name  for  the  sake  of  His  children  whom  He  has 
bought  with  His  own  blood."  As  a  result  it  is  computed  that  about  200 
seagoing  men  now  on  the  high  seas  have  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  the  Bristol  seamen's  church,  of  whom  98  devout  captains,  officers, 
and  seamen  are  zealously  conducting  deep-sea  missions  on  every  ocean 
of  the  globe,  as  the  recognised  agents  of  the  Church,  under  the  appoint- 
ment, instruction,  and  guidance  of  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain 
at  Bristol.  May  we  not,  then,  say  of  this  little  church,  "  Have  they 
not  heard  ?  Yes,  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world  "  Has  any  parish  in  the  land,  without 
such  a  special  mission-church  and  agency,  accomplished  more  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  by  seamen  ? 

In  the  docks  of  Cardiff,  in  the  brief  intervals  of  voyages,  at  least  3,000 
dififerent  seamen  of  various  creeds  and  nations  by  the  use  of  paged 
Prayer-books  annually  take  part  in  short  week-day  morning  services 
with  addresses  by  The  Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain  ;  the  average  daily 
worshippers  throughout  the  year  being  32  sea-going  men,  exclusive  of 
week-day  evenings  and  of  Sundays,  when  sailors'  families  also  worship 
God.  Upwards  of  2,000  ships  sailing  from  Cardiff  last  year  took  to  sea 
small  libraries  in  canvas  bags  nailed  up  in  their  forecastles  within  reach 
of  the  crews ;  and  148  devout  captains,  officers,  and  seamen  went  fonh 
as  volunteer  Missions  to  Seamen  Helpers  to  conduct  deep-sea  missions, 
and  thus  to  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the  waters.  The 
diocese  of  Llandaff,  being  the  cradle  to  The  Missions  to  Seamen,  has 
the  strongest  staff  of  chaplains  and  readers,  &c.,  wholly  devoted  to  the 
shipping  of  any  diocese  of  the  world. 

The  tale  of  sailor-communicants  in  the  roadsteads  and  at  the  weekly 
communions  in  special  seamen's  churches  is  not  large.  Ours  is  mainly 
to  pluck  brands  from  the  burning.  When  converted  to  God  seamen 
naturally,  when  ashore,  strive  to  get  away  from  the  immoral  surroundings 
of  the  docks  and  worship  in  more  respectable  parishes.  The  Missions 
to  Seamen  churches  thus  provide  sailor-communicants  for  more  inland 
churches.     We  sow,  others  reap — let  us  rejoice  together.    The  Missions 
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to  Seamen  Chaplain  on  the  Tyne  had  89  communicants  on  Easter  Day, 
but  not  all  men.  There  were  644  receptions  of  the  Holy  Communion 
by  sailors  only  in  the  Tyne  mission-church  last  year.  Yet  it  has  6,126 
total  abstaining  seamen  scattered  over  the  world.  These  are  samples  of 
52  ports  thus  occupied  by  The  Missions  to  Seamen  for  the  Church  of 
God;  though  many  of  them  have  not  such  perfect  worshipping 
accommodation,  ecclesiastical  in  style  and  separated  from  the  place  of 
amusement,  failing  which  the  spiritual  results  are  not  so  great  nor  so 
permanent,  for  captains  and  officers  and  their  families  will  not  always 
attend  mere  mission  room  services,  so  that  their  great  influence  over 
their  crews  is  not  enlisted.  Better  dual  buildings  are  likely  to  be  soon 
provided  at  Sunderland,  Cardiff,  and  Southampton,  and  are  much 
needed  elsewhere. 

The  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  reviewing  in  1878  what  was  done  to 
provide  Church  worship  for  seamen  at  64  home  ports,  and  duly  recog- 
nising the  large  attendances  of  seagoing  men  at  the  few  special  mission- 
churdies  provided  for  them,  observes,  "  We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find, 
as  a  fact,  that  in  some  waterside  parishes  thousands  of  seamen  habitually 
worship  God  on  His  appointed  day  of  rest,  and  many  are  com- 
municants ;  whilst  in  others  there  are  few  who  worship,  and  next  to 
none  who  communicate." 

Many  an  old  mercantile  port  in  this  kingdom  has  its  St.  Nicholas' 
church  built  by  our  forefathers  for  the  seafaring  classes,  but  subsequently 
appropriated  by  landsfolk  as  a  cathedral  or  parish  church.  In  more 
recent  times  so-called  "  mariners'  churches  "  were  provided,  which  are 
now  misappropriated  by  residents  who  continue  to  trade  on  the  name  of 
"mariners,"  thus  hindering  seagoing  "strangers"  from  obtaining  suit- 
able houses  of  prayer  in  connection  with  the  national  flag  under  which 
they  sail ;  and  forcing  them,  if  they  would  worship  when  on  shore,  to 
put  up  with  Bethels  and  mission-rooms,  which  do  not  always  educate 
sailors  up  to  frequent  Church  worship  in  less  inhospitable  ports. 

About  ;^6,ooo  would  build  in  each  port  a  handsome  institute, 
captain's  room,  and  class-room,  with  a  well-appointed  mission-church 
overhead,  and  a  chaplaincy  house  adjoining.  The  stipends  of  the 
licensed  chaplain  and  staff  might  be  secured  from  an  external  society 
pledged  to  the  sole  interests  of  seagoing  men,  and  with  no  bowels  of 
compassion  for  merely  waterside  residents,  except  they  be  such  parasites 
as  seamen's  publicans,  brothel-keepers,  crimps,  or  boarding-masters, 
the  last-named  of  whom  are  fast  coming  over  from  the  service  of  the 
evil  one  to  be  most  useful  allies  of  God's  kingdom.  Such  a  society 
should  be  eminently  **a  friend  of  sinners,"  "a  succourer  of  strangers," 
and  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  regular  worshipper,  that  ''elder 
son"  who  has  no  care  ''  for  this  thy  brother  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again ;  and  was  lost  and  is  found." 

A  special  seamen's  bishop  would  tend  to  isolate  the  chaplain  from 
the  diocese  in  which  he  acts,  and  deprive  seamen  of  the  moral  if  not 
legal  daim  which  they  now  have  on  the  bishops  of  the  contiguous  shore. 
The  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  has  for  many  years  nobly  devoted  a  large  portion 
of  his  annual  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  needs  of  British  and  American 
shipping,  with  great  blessing  to  his  own  diocese,  as  well  as  to  the  crews 
frequenting  its  shores.  But  very  few  colonial  or  American  bishops  ever 
officially  acknowledge  any  diocesan  responsibility  as  to  the  shipping ; 
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or  give  their  crews  any  adequate  consideration.  Whilst  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  American  Church  ignores  seamen,  nonsectarians  in  the 
United  States  have  a  vigorous  society  for  seamen  of  world-wide  repute 
and  usefulness.  Meanwhile,  many  ports  in  the  United  States  have  a 
scandalous  reputation  for  ruining  sailors  in  body  and  soul,  robbing  them 
of  money,  health,  and  character. 

Our  home  episcopate  are  all  vice-presidents  of  The  Missions  to  Sea- 
men, and  personally  preside  at  its  meetings.  But  have  they  no  direct 
o^cial  diocesan  responsibilities  as  to  the  shipping,  fishing  vessels,  and 
barges  in  their  own  harbours?  They  might  do  much  to  record 
deficiencies  and  to  arouse  the  consciences  of  shipping  companies,  share- 
holders, and  merchants  to  care  for  their  employh  and  their  families,  in 
body  and  in  soul ;  and  thus  do  a  work  for  God  which  dependent 
societies  cannot  touch. 

The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  in  the  annual  Pastoral  Letters 
to  his  diocese,  always  makes  official  mention  of  sailors,  and  preaches 
once  a  year  in  The  Missions  to  Seamen  church,  in  which  he  has  also 
held  a  confirmation.  But  his  lordship  stands  almost  alone  amongst  the 
home  episcopate  in  these  official  diocesan  acts,  though  it  would  be  most 
ungrateful  not  to  thankfully  own  that  in  their  personal  capacity  other 
seaboard  bishops  are  doing  good  service  for  seamen,  especially  the 
Bishop  of  Durham. 

Take  for  example  the  Diocese  of  London,  which  contains  the  largest 
seaport  in  the  world.  Upwards  of  200,000  sailors  annually  bring  in  or 
out  of  it  more  than  ;^2oo,ooo,ooo  worth  of  property ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  several  societies  on  the  Thames,  they  take  away 
from  that  diocese,  for  distribution  throughout  the  seaboards  of  the  whole 
world,  cargoes  of  vice,  disease,  and  ungodliness.  Yet  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  of  the  eminent  prelates  who  have  occupied  the  See  of  London 
have  ever,  as  diocesans,  referred  to  its  shipping,  fishing  vessels,  and 
barges,  in  their  charges  to  the  clergy,  or  in  their  diocesan  books,  or  in 
any  other  official  deliverances,  as  constituting  a  serious  corporate 
responsibility  to  the  Church  of  that  diocese.* 

There  was  one  exception,  when  the  late  Bishop  Jackson  tried  to  ex- 
tend the  unpaid  lay  readership  to  captains  conducting  Divine  worship 
on  the  seas ;  but  the  clergy  did  not  bring  forward  a  single  candidate* 
and  only  two  captains,  influenced  by  laymen,  received  the  bishop^s 
commission. 

Even  the  model  bishop  of  our  time,  in  enumerating  the  various 
classes  requiring  aid  from  his  East  London  Fund,  did  not  mention  the 
ships,  fishing  vessels,  and  barges,  or  their  crews  as  especially  needing  the 
Church's  care. 

The  recent  Lambeth  Conference  discussed  the  spiritual  needs  of 
emigrants,  but  not  of  the  sailors  who  carry  those  emigrants  and 
the  bishops  themselves  across  the  seas.  Yet  the  National  Church 
of  the  greatest    maritime  empire  in  the   world,   raised    up   for    the 

*  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  vague  tradition  that  the  Bishofis  of  Londoa 
have  any  special  responsibility  as  to  the  36,000  British  merchant  ships  without  chap* 
lains,  when  they  are  on  the  high  seas,  where  they  are  ecclesiastically  in  partibtu 
infidelium^  as  sailors  find  to  their  cost.  But  this  leaves  every  bishop  free  to  care  fur 
the  crews  sailing  from  his  own  diocese,  without  poadung  on  any  ecdesisistical 
preserves. 
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conversion  of  mankind,  ought  to  have  special  duties  towards  what  an 
old  Act  of  Parliament  calls  "the  sea-forces,  whereon,  under  the  good 
providence  of  God,  the  wealth,  safety,  and  strength  of  this  kingdom 
chiefly  depend." 

What  the  Church  has  done  for  sailors  in  the  Diocese  of  Durham, 
under  the  present  bishop's  encouragement,  may  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  other  seaboard  dioceses. 

As  a  young  officer,  I  thought  ^^  A  prayer  for  the  clergy  and  the  people" 
strangely  inappropriate  for  use  on  board  ship,  as  in  those  days  no 
bishops,  or  curates,  or  any  congregations  committed  to  their  charge,  had 
anything  but  the  churchwarden's  cold  shoulder  for  us  sailors.  Neverthe- 
less, God  works  great  marvels.  Thousands  of  congregations  now  help  to 
support  clergymen  and  readers  for  the  shipping.  Church  Congresses 
recognise  the  obvious  duty  of  an  island  Church ;  and  with  a  bishop  and 
several  "  curates  "  pleading  here  to-day  for  sailors,  is  it  not  quite  evident 
that  the  healthful  spirit  of  God's  grace  is  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  towards  their  sailor  sons  ?  The  prayer  is  being 
answered.     Let  us  learn  to  labour  and  to  wait 

It  is  almost  solely  upon  such  voluntary  societies  as  The  Missions  to 
Seamen  that  the  migratory  crews  of  ships,  fishing  vessels,  and  barges  ar6, 
when  absent  from  their  homes,  dependent  for  the  daily  ministrations  of 
clergymen  and  readers.  But  though  it  is  the  principal  Church  of  Eng- 
land Society  for  sailors  afloat  and  ashore  it  had  only  an  income  of 
^^24,62  2  last  year.  Thanks  to  a  quickening  of  spiritual  force  in  the 
religious  life  of  clergy  and  people,  2,340  cathedrals  and  churches  have  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  given  offertories  to  the  Missions  to  Seamen. 
Of  these,  1,947  churches  were  in  England,  98  in  Wales,  and  38  in  the 
Isle  of  Man ;  whilst  247  were  of  the  disendowed  Church  of  Ireland. 
Sdll,  five  churches  out  of  every  six  in  this  sea-girt  isle  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed an  offertory  in  fulfilment  of  their  duty  to  seamen,  or  done 
anything  to  support  the  blue  flag  with  the  *'  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth."  Yet  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  recommended  that 
**  There  is  one  more  way  in  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual 
condition  of  England  may  aid  them  with  very  material  help,  viz. :  by 
contributing  towards  the  various  societies  which  are  endeavouring  to 
save  our  seamen  from  ungodliness  and  profanity,  but  more  especially 
those  having  a  larger  scope,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  do  their  good  work 
more  speedily  and  more  effectively  than  they  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
da  •  .  .  The  one  of  all  others  that  stands  first,  from  the  extent  of 
its  labours,  and  the  zealous  manner  in  which  it  fulfils  its  high  duty,  is 
The  Missions  to  Seamen  Society." 

Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  speaking  at 
the  Wolverhampton  Church  Congress  last  year,  said  : — "  There  is  no 
continent,  no  shore,  no  island,  in  which  England  is  not  at  work,  and, 
therefore,  in  which  the  leaven  of  the  Church  of  England  must  not  be  at 
work  also ;  and  while,  from  the  corruptions  of  society  within,  we  are 
introducing  intemperance  to  the  most  horrible  extent,  and  all  manner 
of  other  evils  among  the  native  races,  the  Church's  business  is  to  reverse 
all  that,  and  to  make  the  advent  of  an  English  ship  a  blessing,  and  not  a 
cdTse,  to  the  islanders  as  it  heaves  in  sight" 

God  who  has  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,  desires; 
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us  to  set  forth  His  praise  by  spreading  His  light  into  the  darkness  around 
us,  darkness  that  may  be  felt.  In  what  better  way  can  the  Church  of 
God  fulfil  this  high  mission,  and  so  help  ''to  make  ready  a  people  pre- 
pared for  the  Ix)rd,"  than  by  obeying  the  command  of  Jesus  to  His 
Apostles  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  '*  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let 
down  your  nets  for  a  draught"  This  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  not 
only  to  seamen,  but  to  itself,  and  to  the  Church's  Lord,  for  "  the  sea  is 
His." 

"  Spirit  of  Truth  and  Love, 
I^fe-giving,  Holy  Dove, 

bpeed  forth  Thy  flight ; 
Move  on  the  water's  face. 
Bearing  the  lamp  of  Grace, 
And  in  earth's  darkest  place 

Let  there  be  light. 


ADDRESSES. 


The  Rev.  JOHN   Bradley   Harbord,  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 

and  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

I  SHALL  confine  my  remarks  to  one  definite  topic,  viz  : — How  the  Church  may  best 
do  her  duty  to  our  seaman  through  the  clergy  ministering  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

1st. — There  are  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy  itself^  who  constitute  the  regular  cure 
of  the  Chaplains  in  the  Fleet,  Now  chaplains  can  be  borne  only  in  certain  establish- 
ments and  large  ships,  and  it  is  asked,  are  there  not,  therefore,  some  thousands  of  our 
officers  and  men,  in  small  vessels,  who  tire  deprived  for  long  periods  of  the  presence 
of  a  clergyman  ?  This  certainly  is  so,  but  not  to  the  extent  generally  supposed.  Such 
vessels  whenever  they  are  in  company  with  a  ship  having  a  chaplain  come  under  his 
chaise.  From,  certainly,  Norman  times  such  has  been  the  case ;  and  the  present 
regulations  are  very  clear  on  this  head,  the  senior  officer  present  being  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  giving  them  effect.  In  a  service  equipped  and  organized 
primarily  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  carrying  out  its  stem  duties  amid  the  storms  of 
the  mighty  deep,  much  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  comroandiog 
officers.  That  they  loyally  fulfil  their  official  duty,  as  a  matter  of  discipline,  we 
cannot  doubt ;  still  a  higher  sanction  will  strengthen  their  hands,  and  help  them 
to  fulfil  this  duty  earnestly  and  thankfully.  When  these  responsible  naval  officers 
are  also  laymen  of  the  Church,  their  position  of  authority  surely  constitutes  them 
her  agents  for  doing  a  special  work  for  our  Blessed  Lord.  Such  a  view  of  their 
position  and  opportunities  will  cause  them  joyfully  to  co-operate  with  the  ordained 
priests  of  their  church  (who,  however  zealous,  are  almost  powerless  without  this  co- 
operation), and  thus  secure  that  all  the  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  small  as  well  as 
in  large  ships,  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  ministered  to  by  the  chaplains. 

The  next  question  is — how  far  are  the  naval  clergy  responsible  for  the  seamen  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine^  and  under  what  circumstances  is  it  in  their  duty  to  minister  t9 
them  f  We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  an  official  link  which  unites  the  Royal  Navy 
and  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  the  20,000  officers  and  men,  serving  in  merchant  and 
iishii^  vessels,  who  are  enrolled  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve.  Now  these,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  may  be,  can  claim,  as  their  right,  the  ministrations  of  naval 
chaplains  as  much  as  any  seamen  in  the  Fleet.  Once  more,  though  a  naval  chaplain  has 
no  business  to  intrude  into  places  which  are  under  the  charge  of  other  clergy  any  more 
than  a  shore  clergyman  can  intrude  into  his  ship,  or  into  the  parish  of  another,  there 
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are  cases  where  no  sach  restriction  exists.  In  harbours  of  foreign  countries  where  the 
English  Church  has  no  place  of  public  worship  and  no  clergyman,  a  chaplain  would  be 
much  wanting  in  bis  duty  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  if  he  did  not  during  his  stay 
do  all  in  his  power  to  help  spiritually  the  English  merchant  sailors  he  might  find  there. 
But  even  here,  tfu  naval  clergy  should  be  careful  thai  their  action  is  regular  and 
authoriud.  In  the  various  dioceses  and  missionary  jurisdictions  the  chaplains  should 
obtain  the  authority  of  the  bishop  for  such  work,  and  if  communication  with  him  has 
beeu  impossible  beforehand,  they  should  report  to  him  afterwards  when  opportunity 
offers.  I  may  add  that  such  a  course  is  not  opposed  to  their  relations  with  the 
Admiralty. 

I  am  thus  led  to  a  question  which  has  frequently  been  discussed.  77ie  chaplains 
M  the  FUei,  constituting  a  body  of  loo  episcopal  clergy^  and  occupying  a  sphere  of  Church 
work  of  great  national  importance^  are  not  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  at  one  time  they  were  under  the  Bishop  of  London,  but  of  this  I  have 
met  with  no  sufficient  evidence.  It  is  true  that  before  the  Registration  Act,  marriages 
solemnized  on  board  ship  were  registered  in  the  register  of  the  Consistory  Court  of 
London.  And,  again,  for  nearly  two  centuries  our  plantations  beyond  the  seas  were 
placed  under  the  Bishop  of  London's  jurisdiction,  with  the  result  of  depriving  them 
of  all  episcopal  care.  Only  in  the  sense  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo^  has  he  ever  been 
Bishop  of  the  Navy.  The  suggestion  has  been  advanced  of  placing  naval  chaplains, 
and  our  seamen  under  a  bishop  of  their  own.  Time  will  only  permit  me  to  sum  up, 
in  a  few  words,  my  own  convictions. 

(i)  The  Admiralty  would  not  admit  a  jurisdiction  superseding  their  own  in  the 
control  of  their  officers. 

(2)  Supposing  they  did,  such  a  bishop  of  peculiars  would  be  an  anomaly  in 
(he  Anglican  Church  ;  and 

(3)  If  a  special  bishop  were  appointed,  without  coercive  jurisdiction,  simply  to 
ordain  chaplains  and  confirm  candidates  presented  by  them,  the  step  would  be  most 
disutrous  for  the  Church  in  the  Navy,  as  it  would  isolate,  more  than  ever,  the  seamen 
sod  their  clergy  from  the  Church  of  the  land. 

Be  logical,  and  this  leads  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  You  might  as  well  propose 
to  have  a  separate  bishop  for  shepherds,  a  separate  bishop  for  miners,  a  separate 
bishop  for  cott<m  spinners,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  No ;  the  Church  is  designed  to  be 
the  cement  to  join  together  the  different  classes  and  callings  of  our  people ;  and  it 
should  not  be  made,  as  proposed,  the  means  of  disintegrating  society.  I  may  add 
that  seamen  dislike,  most  strongly,  being  treated  differently  from  other  people. 

This  is  not  the  direction  in  which  any  change  should  be  made.  Whatever  is  done 
should  be  with  a  view  of  drawing  them  closer  and  closer  together.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  end  contemplated  might  be  easily  and  fully  secured  by  the  Primate  of  all 
Kngfand  recognising  the  Fleet  as  his  cure,  as  it  was  I  believe  in  the  ancient  days  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  giving  mission  to  each  naval  chaplain  concurrently  with  bis 
receiving  his  commission  from  the  Admiralty,  saying  to  him — *'  Accept  this  cure  of 
SQols,  my  cure  and  thine."  Such  spiritual  authority  would  not  apply  to  any  place 
except  those  under  the  pennant,  and  when  a  naval  chaplain  officiated  elsewhere,  it  would 
only  be  with  the  added  permission  of  the  Diocesan  of  the  territory.  I'hese  diocesans 
would,  however,  recognise  the  mission  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  afloat,  and 
oonfiim  (as  they  do  now)  the  candidates  presented  to  them,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
by  the  naval  dcrgy.  This  vnuigement,  I  conceive,  would  be  perfectly  regular ;  and 
it  wonkl  give  the  clergy  working  in  the  Fleet  their  proper  spiritual  status,  and 
preserve  their  org^mic  connexion  with  the  Church  on  shore. 
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Another  bond  whuh  would  uniU  thi  naval  cUrgy  in  closor  practical  working  uritk 
their  own  National  Church  is  a  proper  representation  in  her  Councils,  The  Chaplain 
of  the  Fleet,  who  is  the  Admiralty  official  at  the  head  of  the  department,  might 
appropriately  and  usefully  be  recognised  as  a  Naval  Archdeacon,  and  have  a  seat 
ex-officio  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 

I  come  now  to  my  last  point.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  he  for  the 
spiritual  advantage  of  our  seamen,  if  the  chaplains,  as  a  rule,  spent  a  shorter  term  e^ 
years  in  the  service^  and  that  a  larger  number  of  clergy  passed  through  this  sphere  of 
work.  And  this  too  is,  or  was,  the  view  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  In  their 
memorial  to  obtain  the  Order  in  Council,  of  5th  February,  1872,  they  represented 
that  it  was  expedient,  in  the  interests  of  her  Majesty's  service,  to  allow  chaplains  to 
cease  to  serve  at  a  period  earlier  than  that  laid  down  by  the  regulations  then  in  force. 
Consequently  permission  was  granted  to  retire  at  any  time  less  than  ten  years  withoat 
pension,  to  go  after  ten  years  with  a  pension  of  j^y>,  after  fifteen  years  with  a  pension 
of  ;f  100,  and  after  20  years  the  provisions  of  the  previous  Order  in  Council  (22nd  of 
February,  1870)  were  to  apply.  But  this  regulation  has  been  practically  a  dead 
letter,  as  very  few  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  explanation  is  evident.  When  a  clergy- 
man  enters  the  navy,  he  sacrifices  his  professional  prospects  on  shore ;  after  a  few  years 
there  is  no  other  sphere  of  work  open  to  a  man  of  his  age  and  experience  ;  and  he  ends 
by  remaining  in  the  navy  till  he  is  60,  and  then  retires  to  idleness.  The  remedy 
may  be  found  in  the  Church  patronage  held  for  state  purposes.  Thus  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has,  I  suppose,  about,  on  an  average  30  livings  to  present  to  every  year,  of 
which  45  per  cent,  are  of  value  not  under  ;£'300.  Some  of  these  could  be  used  to 
secure  the  circulation  desired,  the  Navy  thus  becoming  also  the  avenue  of  advance- 
ment to  many  of  the  most  promising  and  energetic  of  the  jrounger  clergy.  Under 
present  conditions,  the  aggregate  Mired  pay  of  chaplains  amounts  to  £\^,oqo  a  year ; 
and  so  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  demonstrate  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
what  an  advantage,  lo  the  ratepayers,  it  would  be  if  his  livings  were  used  to  reward 
clecg]rmen  who  had  been  preserved  "from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  from  the 
violence  of  the  enemy." 

I  would  here  mention  a  limitation  in  the  choice  of  candidates  for  chaplaincies. 
The  navy  requires  about  one  half  of  her  chaplains  to  bequcUified  to  give  instruction  to 
the  junior  officers  in  matliematics  and  navigation.  This  arrangement  dates  from  the 
year  1702,  and  must  continue  as  long  as  our  cadets  and  midshipmen  go  to  sea  at  the 
early  age  they  do.  We  must,  therefore,  have  a  number  of  University  men  who  have 
taken  mathematical  honours,  equivalent  at  least  to  a  Cambridge  senior  optime.  Among 
the  other  benefits  resulting  from  this  condition  is  that  it  secures  a  chaplain  being 
borne  in  many  ships  which  would  not  otherwise  carry  one*  The  supply  of  sncfa 
graduates,  however,  is  not  so  great  as  formerly,  and  requires  stimulating.  The 
provision  I  have  suggested  would,  I  think,  in  some  measure  do  this. 

But  to  conclude.  TTte  duty  of  the  Church  to  seamen  witl,  in  my  opinion,  be  best 
advanced  by  a  closer  connexion  between  the  different  sections  of  it  ashore  and  afloat,  I 
remember  hearing  a  conversation  between  two  blue-jackets,  in  a  ship  of  which  I 
was  chaplain  when  sailors  were  perhaps  a  little  more  superstitious  than  they  are  in 
these  enlightened  days.  A  strange  parson  had  just  come  on  board  to  whom  the 
captain  had  given  a  passage,  and  my  friends  were  expressing  fears  of  dirty  weather  and 
dangers  ahead,  and  the  bad  luck  he  would  bring  upon  the  ship.  If  he  had  been  a 
bishop,  I  verily  believe  they  would  have  run  before  Miltng.  I  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion, and  asked  them  whether  I  had  brought  them  bad  luck.  "  Oh  no,  sir  "—was 
the  ready  reply — "you  are  one  of  ourselves."  These  words  enable  me  to  sum  np 
what  I  have  been  advocating.    The  Church  on  shore  must  learn  to  say  to  every 
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Ycu  are  cne  of  ourselves  ;  and  seamen  must  learn  to  say,  not  only  to  their 
own  chaplain,  bat  to  every  bishop  and  clergyman  of  the  land—K^fi  are  one  of 
eurulves. 


The  Rev.  Edgar  Lambert,  Chaplain  to  Seamen  at  Sunderland. 

As  one  engaged  in  actual  mission  work  among  seamen,  I  shall,  doubtless,  be  expected 
to  give  some  detailed  account  of  the  work  as  it  is  now  being  carried  on.  I  will 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  state  briefly  a  few  facts  of  our  experience  at  Sunderland, 
and  venture  afterwards  to  make  some  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  older 
and  wiser  heads. 

As  many  here  are  probably  strangers  to  our  north-east  coast,  I  may  state  that 
Sonderland  b  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  shipping  world  ;  7,175  vessels 
with  a  tonnage  of  2,565,914,  cleared  from  the  port  during  the  year  1887.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  4,700  men  are  employed  in  Sunderland  ships  alone  ;  some 
of  these  are  trading  from  other  ports,  such  as  the  Tyne,  but  even  they  are  frequently 
coming  home  for  a  few  days  or  hours.  In  addition,  we  have  a  large  number  of  non- 
resident seamen  coming  every  week  to  the  port,  and,  moreover,  our  sea  parish 
mdudes  a  large  number  of  tug-boatmen,  pilots,  fishermen,  and  others  who  earn 
their  livelihood  on  the  sea. 

What  has  the  Church  done  for  these  men  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  ?  It 
is  now  acknowledged  generally  that  the  ordinary  parochial  machinery  is  unsuited 
and  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  seamen.  So  it  was  found  twenty  years  ago  at 
Sonderland,  and  accordingly  a  lay-reader  was  appointed  by  the  Missions  to  Sea- 
men Society,  supported  by  the  sympathy  and  subscriptions  of  local  people.  For 
sixteen  years  he  laboured  faithfully,  visiting  the  men  on  board  their  ships  every 
day,  and  holding  services  in  the  forecastles.  At  the  end  of  this  period — about 
five'^uid-a-ludf  years  ago— several  of  the  clergy  and  a  prominent  layman  became 
convinced  that  the  Church  could  and  should  do  more  for  the  seamen,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  devoted  committee  of  lady  workers,  canvassed  the  town  for 
subscriptions. 

As  the  outcome  of  this  effort  I  was,  in  1883,  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
as  Chaplain  to  Seamen  at  the  Port  of  Sunderland  in  connection  with  the  Missions 
to  Seamen  Society.  At  first  I  went  daily  from  ship  to  ship,  and  preached  my  first 
sermon  to  three  sailors,  who  were  good  enough  to  forego  their  additional  Sunday 
sleep,  on  board  a  little  coasting  schooner  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river  Wear. 
After  looking  round  the  port,  and  making  friends  with  the  pilots,  etc.,  I  felt  that 
Commander  Dawson  and  others  had  been  right  in  desiring  a  Seamen*s  Institute  for 
Sunderland,  similar  to  that  which  had  proved  so  successful  at  Bristol ;  experience 
taught  us  farther  that  it  should  be  situated,  not  by  the  river  side  or  down  by  the 
docks,  but  in  a  part  of  the  town  most  frequented  by  seamen.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  terrible  trade  depression  which  has  affected  Sunderland  (dependent  as  we  are 
almost  entirelyfon  shipping  and  shipbuilding)  more  seriously,  perhaps,  than  any 
town  in  the*kingdom,  it  would  have  been  altogether  unreasonable  to  ask  the  public 
to  subscribe  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of  a  Seamen's  Church  on  such  an  exten- 
sive scale. 

Accordingly  we  rented  a  large  room,  and,  with  the  help  of  shipowners  and  other 
friends  of  seamen  in  the  town,  fitted  it  up  to  serve  the  treble  purpose  of  reading- 
room  in  the  day  time,  meeting-room  on  week  evenings,  and  Mission  Church  on 
Smdays.     Two  readers  and  an  institute  keeper  form,   with  the  Chaplain,  the 
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regular  paid  staff,  with  whom  work  also  a  goodly  number  of  volunteer  helpers,  some 
licensed  by  the  bishop  as  lay-readers.  The  ships  are  visited  daily  in  docks  and 
river.  The  Chaplain  preaches  on  one  or  more  mornings  in  the  week  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  at  their  short  morning  service,  held  now  in  the  battery,  formerly  on  board 
H.M.S.  Durham.  Services,  prayer,  and  temperance  meetings,  and  various  enter- 
tainments, are  held  in  succession  on  nearly  every  night  in  the  year,  and  we  endeavour 
to  give  all  seamen  in  the  port  a  hearty  invitation  ;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  come  and 
join  us  without  this. 

The  Holy  Communion  is  administered  every  Sunday,  and  the  evening  service, 
which  is  most  popular  of  all  with  seamen,  is  simply  the  evening  prayer  out  of  tha 
Prayer-book,  with  sermon,  offertory,  and  silent  prayer.  The  S.P.C.K.  numbered 
Prayer-books  are  used  with  Church  Hymns  in  the  morning;  Saakey*s  at  night. 
About  100  seamen  and  their  near  relatives  have  become  communicants.  There 
is  a  blessed  spirit  of  brotherly  love  among  the  members  of  this  Seamen's  Church, 
worshipping  as  yet  only  in  the  rented  "  upper  room,"  and  many  help  most 
self-sacrificingly  in  providing  the  temperance  meetings  with  music,  visiting  the 
sick,  managing  the  Penny  Bank,  and  keeping  up  all  the  other  organizations 
which  the  Chaplain,  in  consultation  with  them,  thinks  fit  to  start.  Over  4,000 
have  been  enrolled  as  total  abstainers  during  the  last  five  years,  and,  though  we 
confess  with  shame  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  the  pledges  have  been  broken, 
there  is  undoubtedly  a  larger  proportion  than  formerly  of  total-abstaining  seamen, 
and  a  strong  feeling,  not  among  owners  and  officers  merely,  but  in  all  ranks  of  sea- 
men, against  giving  way  to  this  national  vice.  Nearly  all  condemn  it,  but  many, 
alas  I  are  led  captive  against  their  will. 

Seamen  have  many  temptations  over  and  above  the  ordinary  ones  that  assail  us 
equally  ashore :  they  readily  acknowledge  that  nothing  short  of  supernatural  power 
can  enable  them  to  live  holy  lives.  Thank  God  there  are  few  among  them  who, 
from  despair  or  any  other  cause,  refuse  to  believe  in  God.  ''These  men  see  the 
works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep,"  and  *"  in  their  distress  they  ay 
unto  the  Lord."  He  does  hear  their  cry  and  deliver  them,  and  though  few  show 
their  gratitude  by  that  whole-hearted  life  service  from  which  we  all  fiedl  so  far 
short,  they  do  at  least  retain  in  their  hearts  some  belief  in  His  existence  and 
beneficent  power. 

But  here  and  there,  in  increasing  numbers,  we  do  see  men  truly  converted,  and 
noble,  indeed,  are  the  lives  which  such  lead.  Our  late  Chaplain  at  Bristol,  after  nine 
years'  experience,  said  in  London  this  year  :  "  I  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  the 
strength  of  religion  in  enabling  its  possessors  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  of  life ;  I  never  saw  Christianity  in  its  highest  form,  until  I  saw  it 
exemplified  in  the  righteous  courage  and  holy  endurance  of  British  seamen.  You  can 
see  their  self-sacrificing  spirit  in  a  case  like  this,  among  others,  that  when  a  compara- 
tively old  man  has  been  ordered  aloft  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  a  young  man  has 
come  forward,  and  pushing  him  aside,  has  gone  aloft  in  his  place."  Here  is  a 
letter  from  a  Christian  seaman,  now  probably  drowned  :  "  I  thank  you  for  the  book 
you  sent  me  ;  and  hope  it  will  help  me  to  love  my  Saviour  more  and  more.  I  do 
long  to  get  back  to  the  old  institute  to  hear  the  Holy  Word  proclaimed.  I  got 
four  to  sign  the  pledge ;  you  must  pray  for  me  that  I  may  be  faithful  to  the  Lord. 
Give  my  kind  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  Jesus."  Before  this 
man  came  into  the  fellowship  of  our  Seamen's  Church,  he  had  been  living  for 
years  a  life  of  sin  so  gross  that  I  could  not  attempt  in  any  words  to  describe  it. 

Many  more  such  cases  could  I  mention,  but  it  would  serve  no  purpose;  you 
believe,  do  you  not,  in  the  reality  of  this  work,  its  pressing  needs,  its  glorious 
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possibilities  ?  As  fellow  creatures,  you  have  pity  for  seameD  in  their  hard  and 
dangerous  occupation ;  as  Englishmen,  you  feel  your  dependence  on  them,  and  are 
interested  in  their  welfare  ;  as  Christians,  you  would  share  with  them  the  unspeak- 
able blessings  of  the  Gospel — the  Gospel  not  clipped  or  added  to,  but  the  Gospel  in 
all  its  fullness  and  simplicity,  as  we  believe  it  to  be  most  faithfully  held  and  taught 
by  oar  ancient  English  branch  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  In  what  practical 
way,  then,  can  the  Church  fulfil  her  duty  to  seamen  ?  I  venture  to  suggest  some 
ways. 

The  duty  seems  to  me  two-fold.  A.  To  minister  to  seamen,  B.  To  plead  for  sea- 
men.   Let  us  consider  these  in  order. 

A. — (i)  In  ministering  to  seamen,  the  Church  must  go  to  them  united.  The  exist- 
ence of  so  many  different  Seamen's  Mission  Societies  is  the  cause  of  much  confusion, 
a  source  of  weakness,  and  a  growing  scandal.  Let  the  committees  of  the  Missions  to 
Seamen,  the  St.  Andrew's  Waterside,  and  the  Thames  Church  Mission,  and  all  other 
professedly  Church  Seamen's  Societies  confer  together  with  a  view  to  amalgamation, 
so  as  to  present  a  more  united  front  against  the  enemy  of  seamen's  souls.  Let  them 
also  confer  with  those  who  are  working  on  undenominational  lines,  such  as  the 
British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society,  Miss  Weston,  and  the  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fisher- 
men, with  a  view  to  closer  and  more  friendly  inter-communication.  If  any  say  these 
results  are  impossible,  and  that  I  waste  my  breath  on  impracticable  theories,  I  answer 
that  Christ  prayed  that  we  might  be  one,  and  we  are  bound  all  our  lives  to  strive 
after  such  unity  :  moreover,  I  would  say  that  there  exists  between  the  three  Church 
Seamen's  Societies  (none  of  them  very  old)  no  clearly  defined  doctrinal  difference  to 
render  the  scheme  hopeless  at  the  present  time.  Both  seamen  and  supporters  of  sea- 
men are  impatient  of  this  confusion,  and  I  trust  that  if  the  several  committees  do  not 
rouse  themselves  for  this  effort  towards  unity,  a  little  gentle  massage  of  public 
opinion  may  be  applied  to  make  them. 

(2)  In  all  our  home  ports  let  a  Seamen's  Chaplain  and  paid  lay-helpers  be  ap- 
pointed. Seamen's  Institutes  and  Churches  be  established,  more  or  less  (according  to 
local  conditions)  resembling  those  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen's  Society  at  Bristol  and 
South  Shields,  which  have  proved,  under  God's  blessing,  such  an  abundant  success. 
To  effect  this,  not  only  is  the  generous  sympathy  of  the  laity  needed,  but  the  ready 
co-operation  of  the  clergy  rising  above  mere  parochialism,  and  uniting  with  their  con- 
gregations (as,  thank  God,  they  do  in  Sunderland)  in  one  grand  home  missionary 
effort  towards  the  seamen.  Through  such  genuine  charity  they  will  be  blessed  by 
Him  who  bids  us  *'  love  the  stranger,"  and  who  will  one  day  say  to  us,  "I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  Me  in.'* 

(3)  In  all  the  larger  foreign  ports,  let  chaplains  or  readers  be  appointed  for  the 
seamen,  or  let  clergymen  ashore  be  assisted  by  grants  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  a  portion  of  their  time  be  devoted  exclusively  to  seamen.  There  is  no  more 
fniitful  field  of  work  among  seamen  than  this  in  foreign  stations.  The  men  away 
from  home  are  most  grateful  for  any  intercourse  with  one  of  their  own  countrymen, 
and  when,  as  at  Havre  and  at  Bilbao,  he  is  able  to  invite  them  ashore  to  a  comfortable 
Institute,  with  writing  materials,  music,  and  games,  he  has  laid  already  in  their  hearts 
some  good  soil  of  gratitude  and  confidence,  in  which  he  may  soon  hope  to  sow  the 
seed  of  eternal  life.  Will  not  some  who  have  money  devote  a  portion  of  their  income 
to  the  support  of  such  a  constant  sailor's  friend  in  a  foreign  port  ?  They  could 
have  the  journal  of  such  an  agent  sent  to  them  monthly,  and  so  see  how  God 
was  increasing  the  talents  they  humbly  tried  to  put  out  to  interest.  A  sailor 
wrote  to  me  from  Demerara  :  **  Pretty  near  everyone  here  seems  to  have  his 
spiritual  wants  attended  to,  only  the  seamen,  and  they  are  sadly  neglected.    I  should 
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like  very  much,  if  you  could  see  your  way,  to  mention  this  at  headquarters.  There 
is  a  grand  harvest  to  be  reaped  here,  and  no  reapers  to  do  the  work,  among  the 
shipping."  The  writer  was  for  many  years  a  wandering  prodigal,  but  has  been  now 
for  more  than  four  years  a  regular  communicant  when  ashore,  a  consistent  total- 
abstainer,  and  a  true  "  fisher  of  men." 

(4)  The  Church  must  give  of  her  best  blood  for  seamen's  missionaries.  It  is  the 
greatest  mistake  in  the  world  to  think  that  men  of  inferior  gifts  will  do  for  the 
sailors.  We  do  not,  perhaps,  need  the  most  intellectual,  but  we  want  men  of 
healthy  physique  and  buoyant  spirits,  of  frank  and  gentle  manners,  quick  in 
sympathy  ;  Churchmen,  but  not  extreme  in  any  direction  ;  above  all,  men  of  faith, 
who  will  set  forth  Christ  crucified,  and  show  the  example  of  holy  living  and 
brave  confession  to  those  who  are  always  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle. 

(5)  Let  the  Church  send  her  best  and  purest  literature  on  board  ship,  and  she 
will  redeem  for  God  many  precious  hours  that  have  been  hitherto  wasted  in  sea- 
men's lives.  Seamen  are  not  the  simpletons  that  some  suppose ;  they  are  children 
yet  in  many  ways,  and  we  thank  God  for  it ;  they  are  children  in  receptivity — 
they  are  eager  to  learn — increasingly  so,  and  there  are  few  who  cannot  read. 

(6)  At  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  held  in  May  this  year,  the 
following  rider  to  a  resolution  in  favour  of  extending  the  episcopate  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  S.  P.  Austin,  and  seconded  by  Archdeacon  Long  : — "  That  in  any  considera- 
tion of  an  increase  in  the  episcopate,  the  spiritual  and  peculiar  needs  of  seamen  be 
considered."  The  idea  of  a  nautical  See  has  excited  ridicule  in  some  quarters,  but 
it  has  laid  strong  hold  of  many  minds,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the 
Seamen's  Societies  would  take  the  initiative  and  petition  the  bishops,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  their  lordships  would  earnestly  consider  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
Some  of  the  duties  of  such  a  sea  bishop  would  be  to  organize  the  work  in  foreign  sta- 
tions, and  seek  out  everywhere  for  ordination  suitable  Seamen's  Chaplains.  He  would 
be  himself  the  rallying  point  of  the  scattered  forces  at  work  among  seamen ;  he  would, 
with  the  consent  of  the  seaboard  bishops^  hold  many  additional  confirmations,  and  see  that 
everywhere  the  sacraments  were  rightly  and  duly  administered.  The  effect  at  the  very 
outset  upon  the  seamen  themselves  would  be  electric  ;  they  would  realize,  as  never 
before,  that  the  Church  does  care  for  her  sailor  sons,  and  will  see  to  it  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God  does  flow  to  them  by  every  channel  open  to  us  ashore.  With  many  others 
I  hope  and  pray  that  the  idea  of  a  "  Bishop  of  the  High  Seas,"  according  to  an  ancient 
title  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  may  soon  be  realized.  But  while  we  eagerly  wait  for 
it  let  us  have,  at  the  hands  of  the  diocesan  authorities,  more  hearty  and  efficient  recog- 
nition and  more  active  help.  In  some  one  or  two  dioceses,  notably  in  the  one  in 
which  I  have  the  great  privilege  of  working,  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired, 
but  every  cause  for  the  deepest  gratitude.  In  most  dioceses,  however,  it  is  as  yet  not 
so  ;  surely  such  have  not  fully  grasped  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Church  to 
her  floating  population. 

B.— The  Church  has  also  her  duty  to  plead  for  the  seamen.  She  desires  to  mitigate 
the  hardness  of  their  lot,  and,  above  all,  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  serve  our  God. 
A  seaman's  life  must  always  be  a  hard  one,  but  it  may  be  much  less  hard  than  it 
is  at  present.  Much  of  the  hardship  lies  undoubtedly  at  the  door  of  unchristian 
people  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  management  of  shipping.  From  foreign 
ports  all  over  the  world,  by  the  mouth  of  seamen's  missionaries  and  of  seamen  them- 
selves, a  bitter  cry  is  going  up  to  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  that  Hb  great 
primeval  law  of  a  seventh  day  set  apart  for  rest  and  holy  worship  is  being  utterly 
disregarded  by  the  ships  of  that  most  favoured  nation,  which  ought  to  be  a  witness  of 
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His  merdfiil  providence.  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  work  which  must 
be  done  on  board  ship  on  Sundays,  as  on  other  days  ;  it  is  not  of  such  that  we  com- 
plain ;  it  is  that  simply  for  the  sake  of  greater  profit  the  hatches  are  open,  the 
winches  are  driven,  the  cargoes  are  shipped  and  unshipped  on  Sundays  just  as  on 
other  days.  The  worship  of  the  one  true  God  is  forsaken  ;  charterers,  owners,  share- 
hoklers,  captains,  and  seamen  themselves  worship  instead  the  golden  image  which 
the  great  king.  Self,  has  set  up  in  the  world. 

Now  the  Church's  duty  is  plain  here  ;  let  her  first  learn  by  investigation  who  are 
the  people  most  to  blame,  and  then  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Let  the  English  chap- 
lains in  foreign  ports  warn  the  merchants  who  make  the  charters  (they  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  to  blame) ;  let  the  clergy  in  parish  churches  at  home,  and  privately  from 
bouse  to  house,  explain  to  all  interested  in  shipping  the  clear  meaning  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  viz.,  that  the  men  unloading  the  cargoes  of  our  English  ships,  what- 
ever their  nationality^  are  "  the  strangers  within  our  gates,"  whom  we  are  forbidden, 
by  God's  merciful  law,  to  employ  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  seamen  themselves  are 
demoralized  by  this  Sunday  work ;  they  say  the  respectable  people  at  home  go  re- 
ligiously to  Church,  while  all  the  time  by  their  ships  they  are  breaking  the  law  of  God 
which  is  being  read  to  them.  We  need,  indeed,  to  say,  '*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law." 

Now,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  sometimes  objected,  would  the  seamen  use  the  Sunday 
well  if  they  got  it  free  ?  Would  they  not  go  ashore  and  get  drunk  ?  Sotne  would,  no 
doubt ;  many  hundreds  would  not,  especially  if  the  captain  had  service  on  board,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  ships,  and  was  himself  striving  in  daily  life  **  to  do  justice  and  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  his  God."  The  responsibility  of  leading  seamen, 
whether  captains  or  cabin  boys,  to  live  Christian  lives,  rests  with  us  who  are  commis* 
sioned  by  the  Church  to  go  among  them,  but  we  see  clearly  that  there  is  this  great 
obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  and  we  pray  God  to  put  it  into 
the  hearts  of  all  His  people  engaged  in  the  management  of  shipping  to  remove 
it,  for  it  is  a  stumbling-block  which  causes  many  weak  brethren  to  offend.  Thank 
God  I  there  are  many  who  deeply  regret  this  Sunday  trading  and  would  heartily 
join  any  organized  attempt  to  diminish  it. 

The  same  combined  protest  is  needed  against  questionable  commercial  transac- 
tions of  every  kind.  They  that  do  such  not  only  rob  themselves  of  saving  truths 
but  they  are  also  cruelly  unrighteous  towards  those  in  subordinate  positions,  notably, 
to  ship's  o£Bcers  and  men,  who  are  forced,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their  livelihood, 
to  be  participators  in  that  which  is  against  their  conscience.  All  honest  people 
will  be  glad  that  such  things  are  brought  to  light,  and  it  is  surely  no  mean  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  preach,  in  loving  firmness,  repentance  to  those  who 
are  sinning. 

In  making,  as  I  feel  bound,  this  energetic  protest,  I  would  acknowledge  with  deep 
gratitude  what  many  good  shipowners  are  doing  for  seamen.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
know  many  who  give  most  liberally  of  their  substance  in  support  of  the  Missions  to 
Seamen,  and  who  personally,  with  their  wives  and  families,  interest  themselves  in  its 
operations.  Such  Christian  people  will  always  be  forward  in  showing  care  for  their 
crews  by  moderate  loading,  good  berth  accommodation,  wholesome  and  varied  food, 
and  by  providing  a  free  ship's  library  of  well-chosen  books  ;  they  deservedly  win  the  re- 
spect and  gratitude  of  seamen,  who  often  express  their  feelings  to  us,  though  they  lack 
opportunity  to  do  so  directly  to  the  owners. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  own  rooted  conviction  that  as  Christ  at  His  first 
coming  walked  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  so  now  we  can  find  Him  on  the 
shores  of  our  wider  seas — that  as  then  He  called  the  unlearned  fishermen  to  be  His 
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closest  friends,  and  made  them  when  they  followed  Him  great  fishers  of  men,  the 
Apostles  of  a  faith  which  is  conquering  the  world,  so  now  He  calls  oar  seamen  to  be 
with  Him,  and  know  Him  better,  perhaps,  than  we  do  in  personal  friendship ;  to  fol« 
low  Him  in  transcendently  courageous  and  holy  lives,  and  to  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  with  the  glorious  message  of  salvation — till  all  nations  exclaim,  '*  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  bear  good  tidings  over  mountainous  waves,  and  that 
with  commerce  as  an  handmaid  publish  peace  and  goodwill  to  all  by  the  power  and 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 


The   Right   Hon.  Sir.  James   Fergusson,   Bart,  M.P.  for  the 
North  East  Division  of  Manchester,  Under  Secretary  of  State 

for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  take  part  in  this  discussion,  I  suppose,  because  I  have  been,  on 
behalf  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  largely  concerned  in  affairs 
connected  with  the  North  Sea  fisheries.  That  is  a  branch  of  the  subject  which  has 
already  been  touched  upon,  but  yet  upon  which  something  more  might  be  said.  I 
would  gladly  have  foregone  my  privilege  on  this  occasion  to  have  allowed  the  rev. 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  to  have  given  us  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  ;  but  I  think 
it  will  be  seen  that  I  follow  on  the  same  side.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  course  for  a  speaker,  at 
the  close  of  such  a  discussion  as  we  have  heard,  to  review  to  some  extent  what  has 
been  said  before ;  because  there  must  often  be  divergence  of  opinion  in  what  has  been 
said,  and  yet  the  opinions  expressed  may  not  be  irreconcilable.  I  would  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  notice  something  that  has  been  said  by  the  Lord  Bishop  who  presides 
at  this  meeting  and  by  Mr.  Lambert,  with  respect  to  the  work  our  seamen  have  un- 
necessarily to  perform  on  the  Sunday.  It  certainly  is  a  scandal  to  see  ships  being 
loaded  and  unloaded  in  port  on  that  day,  when  other  members  of  the  community  are 
enjoying  a  day  of  rest.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  our  seamen  are  made  to 
lose  the  Sunday,  and  it  is  this  :  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  coasting  steamers 
to  make  the  Sunday  one  of  the  days  of  transit,  so  that  a  ship  shall  arrive  in  the 
Thames,  or  elsewhere,  on  Sunday  night,  ready  to  unload  on  Monday  morning,  by 
which  means  the  men  on  board  are  as  much  deprived  of  the  Sunday  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  loading  or  unloading  in  port.  I  think  that  the  influence  of  the  Church 
might  be  exercised  to  discourage  this  practice,  and  so  to  secure  for  this  class  of  seamen 
at  least  the  usual  enjoyment  of  their  Sunday.  The  Lord  Bishop  has  spoken  of  other 
agencies  working  on  the  same  lines  as  those  adopted  by  the  Church.  Mr.  Lambert 
struck,  I  think,  a  most  happy  note  when  he  touched  on  the  importance  of  union  in 
the  Establishment.  If  we  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate 
that  our  machinery  should  be  wasted  or  impaired  by  competition,  or  if  there  should 
be  anything  like  confusion.  I  cannot  believe,  and  I  utterly  disclaim  the  idea,  that 
the  Church  is  incapable  of  doing  her  duty  to  our  seamen  in  our  ports  by  parochial 
agency,  or  that  there  is  anything  in  the  parochial  system  to  prevent  our  seamen  being 
attended  to.  I  know  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  that  if  they  have  been  neg- 
lected in  past  times,  it  is  only  because  in  many  respects  the  Church  had  fallen  short 
of  its  work  inland,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  the  seamen.  But  the  same  spirit  that 
has  been  awakened  in  the  Church  generally  has  been  brought  to  bear,  as  I  know,  in 
many  seaports,  where  some  of  the  parochial  clergy  are  conspicuous  for  their  attention 
to  the  seamen,  and  I  know  of  some  young  curates  who  are  making  themselves  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  their  wants,  and  specially  ministering  to  them.  Neither  can  I 
admit  what  has  been  said  about  the  Bishops  of  the  colonies,  namely,  that  with  one  or 
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two  ezcq>Uons  they  are  indifferent  to  this  work,  and  have  not  devoted  themselves  to 
iL    I  know  to  the  contrary.     When  I  was  Governor  of  Bombay,  the  Bishop  of  that 
diocese  took  especial  interest  in  the  Harbour  Mission  and  the  Waterside  Mission,  and 
throngfa  his  instrumentality  an  excellent  mission  church  was  built,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  since  that  date  an  institute  for  seamen  has  been  added.    I  know,  also,  that 
the  late  Bishop  of  Adelaide  took  an  interest  in  the  seamen  of  the  ports,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  that  the  present  bishop  does  the  same.      In  this  country  the  Bishop  of 
Glouoester  and  Brisol  has  given  the  greatest  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  work  among 
seamen  in  the  great  port  o(  Bristol,  and  so  does  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and,  I  feel  sure, 
many  others.  I  would  avoid  controversy,  if  possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  regular 
dagy  of  the  Church  are  in  the  least  degree  indifferent  to  this  class  of  their  duties.  There 
was  one  gentleman  who  spoke  of  a  large  sum  being  collected  by  certain  missionary  assoda- 
tioQS^  for  use  in  ths  work  carried  on  among  the  seamen,  and  suggested  that  a  large 
portion  of  that  money  might  be  better  spent  on  the  appointment  of  additional  curates. 
Now  there  is  one  mission,  of  which  I  have  taken  note— the  Deep  Sea  Mission — which 
has  an  income  of  ;£'25,ooo  a  year ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  organization 
maintains  about  twenty  mission  vessels,  and  is  now  building  two  hospital  ships  to 
attend  the  North  Sea  fishing  fleet,  which  employs  about  12,000  seamen,  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  spending  many  months  afloat,  and  who  during  that  period  are  subject  to 
every  vidssitade  and  trial  which  can  beset  a  seaman.     Those  only  who  have  been 
much  at  sea,  as  I  have  been,  in  some  parts  of  my  life,  in  small  vessels,  can  form  any 
conception  of  what  it  is  to  beat  about  for  anything  like  the  period  those  fishermen 
have  to  do,  carrying  on  their  rough  and  dangerous  avocation  in  all  weathers,  often 
with  the  ri^ng  and  gear  frozen  and  the  decks  covered  with  ice.    Just  imagine 
the  number    of    accidents    to    which  men    under  such  circumstances  are    liable. 
Why,  we  are  told  that  no  fewer  than  3,000  fishermen  were  treated  for  injuries  and 
ailments  of  various  kinds  in  the  dispensary  vessels  of  the  Deep  Sea  Mission  last  year  ; 
when  we   also  remember  that  these  people  must  also  be  subject  to  all  manner  of 
ailmests,  I  venture  to  think  that  that  part  of  the  mission  work  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  highest  form  of  Christian  duty — for  our  Master  not  only  preached  the  Gospel 
of  the  Kingdom,  but  healed  all  manner  of  diseases.      No  doubt  the  Deep  Sea  Mission 
is  not  a  distinctively  Church  society,  but  I  feel  sure  that  Church  clergymen  would  be 
welcomed  in  their   vessels  and  the  services   be  gratefully   received.      But    while 
so  much  good  is    being  done,  I  cannot  but  think  that  even  still  more  might  be 
accomplished  by  co-operation  and  by  minimising  friction.    If  anyone  doubted  of  the 
good  effects  which  have  been  produced  upon  the  North  Sea  fishermen  by  the  Deep 
Sea  Mission,  I  would  ask  him  to  read  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Contemporary 
Rnrieto  for  October.     The  writer  professes  to  describe  it  not  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  but  with  a  long  experience  of  the  class,  and  he  declares  that  the  change  in  the 
halHts  and  conduct  of  the  fishermen  among  whom  that  mission  has  worked,  is  little 
short  of  miraculous.     Lastly,  I  would  now  refer  to  another  subject  that  has  been 
mentioned.    Something  has  been  said  about  the  services  that  are  voluntarily  performed 
all  over  the  world  in  sea-going  ships.      It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  made  many 
long  voyages,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  never  was  on  board  a  large  ship  in  which  the 
Sunday  was  not  observed  by  the  performance  of  a  religious  service  ;  but  I  have  been 
on  board  vessels  carrjring  passengers,  in  which,  though  there  was  a  service  in  the  cabin, 
the  steerage  passengers  and  the  crew  were  not  present.    All  clergymen  should,  I 
think,  discountenance  to  the  utmost  such  an  omission,  and  in  every  possible  way  the 
Church  should  encourage  the  rule  that  both  high  and  low  should  meet  together  at  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  on  board  ship.    Having  said  this,  I  would  rather  forego 
some  of  the  time  allowed  me  in  order  that  the  Right  Rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of 
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C^cutta)  near  me  should  have  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you.  I  congratulate  the 
Congress  on  so  much  attention  being  paid  in  thb  city  to  so  important  a  topic,  and 
that  this  meeting  should  be  presided  over  by  a  Bishop  having  charge  of  a  new  diocese 
which  comprises  a  large  maritime  population  inferior  in  numbers  only  to  those  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Clyde. 


DISCUSSION. 


The    Right    Rev.    E.    R.    JOHNSON,    D.D.,   Lord    Bishop   of 

Calcutta  and   Metropolitan   of  India. 

I  SHALL  merely  in  the  few  minutes  at  my  disposal  endeavour  to  make  you  understand 
a  little  of  what  we  in  Calcutta  are  doing  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  propose  to  give 
you  some  results  of  my  experience,  and  to  show  the  way  in  which  you  at  home 
may  help  us — perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  you  have  already  done.  You  are, 
perhaps,  aware  that  Calcutta  is  not,  like  Bombay,  a  seaport  town,  but  vessels  come  to 
it  up  the  Hooghley,  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles  from  the  sea.  As  far  as  the  Rojral 
Navy  is  concerned  we  only  see  the  Admiral  and  his  flagship  when  he  comes  to  pay 
a  special  visit  to  the  Viceroy,  and  on  those  occasions  I  always  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  to  the  sailors  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship.  The  text  I  took 
last  winter  was  one  generally  supposed  to  be  only  applicable  to  the  clergy — •'  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  I  endeavoured  to  show 
that  wherever  sailors  go  they  are  always  preachers  of  something,  and  that  they  mi|;ht 
do  a  great  deal  towards  commending  Christianity  to  the  heaUiens  they  visit.  We 
have,  of  course,  large  numbers  of  merchant  vessels  in  the  river,  and  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  men  employed  on  those  vessels  we  have  many  agencies.  We  have  a 
purely  Nonconformist  agency,  and  undenominational  agencies,  which  are  very 
vigorous,  and  in  addition  to  these,  we  have  that  which  I  am  about  to  speak  of 
specially — our  own  Church  agency.  This  agency  consists  of  a  chaplain  and  an 
assistant,  one  or  other  of  whom  boards  every  ship  as  it  comes  up  the  river  ;  and  as 
there  are  others  who  are  also  endeavouring  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  competition  as  to  who  shall  get  on  board  first.  In  Calcutta  the 
seamen's  mission  has  been  at  work  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  service  was 
originally  held  on  board  a  hulk  presented  by  the  Government  of  India.  Some  few 
years  ago,  since  I  went  out  there,  it  was  thought  the  sailors  would  prefer  a  place  on 
shore.  No  doubt,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
sailors  coming  on  snore  do  like  to  be  received  in  the  various  parish  churches  or 
cathedrals,  and  to  be  regarded  like  other  laymen,  rather  than  to  have  a  church 
at^olutely  and  entirely  to  themselves ;  but  with  us,  while  welcoming  them  in  our 
churches,  we  have  also  a  place  on  shore  where  we  have  a  hearty  service  for  them,  the 
place  being  nicely  fitted  up  and  so  forth.  With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
work  is  kept  up  I  may  point  out  that  I  have  felt  it  most  desirable  to  connect  the 
work  of  the  mission  with  the  parochial  work — not  swamping  the  one  in  the  other, 
but  linking  the  two  together,  the  seamen's  chaplain  being  connected  with  one  of  the 
parishes  or  districts  superintended  by  the  government  chaplain,  who  takes  the  deepest 
interest  in  the  seamen's  work,  while  the  committee  who  manage  the  whole  thing  are 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  commercial  life  of  the  city  of  Calcutta,  many  of 
them  being  resident  in  the  particular  parish  in  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  thus  bringing 
great  interest  and  sympathy  to  bear  upon  it  as  well  as  financial  support.  Indeed 
It  is  a  good  and  necessary  thing  to  draw  in  all  the  commercial  men  you  can  possibly 
get  hold  of,  and  induce  them  to  take  an  interest  in  the  work.  We  have  also  captains 
of  ships  who  on  the  committee  represent  the  interests  of  the  sailors.  We  have  also 
an  Institute  where  during  the  cold  weather  there  are  constant  entertainments,  and 
where  ladies  of  high  position  in  Calcutta  go  and  sing  and  help  to  entertain  the 
British  sailors  there  ashore.  I  must,  therefore,  bear  my  testimony  to  the  interest  felt  in 
the  seamen  at  Calcutta,  and  I  think  that  if  the  Nonconformist  and  unsectarian  and 
Church  agencies  could  only  be  induced  to  combine  together,  we  should  be  able  to  do  a 
really  great  work.  I  sympathise,  however,  entirely  with  the  feeling  that  we  must 
specially  look  out  for  those  who  are  Church  people.  It  is  one  of  my  great  happinesses 
constantly  to  be  asked  to  confirm  sailors  and  apprentices  who  have  been  prepared 
for  the  rite  by  the  chaplain  or  clerg)'man  of  the  parish,  and  I  sometimes  go  down 
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to  the  little  church  and  confinn  there.  If,  however,  they  prefer  it,  I  say,  "  Can 
yoa  bring  them  up  to  the  Cathedral,"  and  not  unfrequently  we  have  confirmations  of 
tvo  sailors,  or,  it  may  be  two  apprentices,  who  are  in  a  hurr^  to  get  away.  There 
is,  I  hope,  continual  intercourse  going  on  between  the  sailors  and  the  chaplain, 
for  manv  of  the  ships  come  back  to  Calcutta,  and  many  of  the  men  turn  up  again 
at  the  Church  and  at  the  Institute,  and  let  me  say  to  any  of  the  clergymen  here 
present,  remember  that  if  you  lose  sight  of  your  boys  and  wonder  what  has 
become  of  them,  again  and  again,  we  often  find  them,  and  are  made  to  experience 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  teaching  they  have  received  either  at  their  mothers'  knees, 
or  at  the  national  schools  where  they  have  been  brought  up.  Over  and  over  again 
this  is  the  case.  It  often  happens  that  we  have  young  men  who  on  landing  wish  to  be 
confirmed,  and  the  work  might  be  greatly  helped  by  those  who  care  for  such 
things  if  these  persons  could  be  prepared  on  board  the  ship  in  which  they  sail. 
A  veiy  interesting  class  are  the  young  apprentices,  sons  of  the  clergy,  and  so  on ;  and 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  many  of  these  regard  my  house  as  a  place  where  they  can 
come  and  spend  a  profitable  Sunday  afternoon.  Again,  you  cannot  come  into  our 
Cathedral  during  evening  service  without  finding  a  certain  number  of  sailors,  and 
these  voung  fellows,  who,  as  you  know  by  their  brass  buttons,  are  apprentices  from  the 
neighbouring  port.  Do  everything  you  can  to  encourage  these  young  men  and  sailors 
to  present  themselves  to  us ;  and  it  would  be  well  if^you  would  let  us  know  about 
them.  This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things,  in  regard  to  which  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  by  gentlemen  connected  with  the  great  shipping  companies. 
I  am  certain  there  are  many  who,  if  the  matter  were  only  put  before  them,  would  be 
eiad  to  see  their  vray  to  do  something  more  for  the  men  who  serve  on  board  their  ships. 
We  know  that  on  board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  ships  there  is 
always  Sunday  service.  Bibles  and  hymn  books  are  provided  by  the  Company,  and 
if  there  is  no  clergyman  on  board  the  captain  is  bound  to  read  the  service.  My 
experience  has  been  that,  whenever  anybody  in  a  right  spirit  asks  to  have  a  service, 
there  is  generally  speaking  not  only  no  difficulty,  but  the  proposal  is  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  I  have  often  luid,  not  only  Sunday,  but  daily  service  during  the  whole 
of  the  voyage.  I  have,  indeed,  had  many  pleasant  and  enjoyable  services  under 
sodi  circumstances.  Let  me  then  just  add  that  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  with 
those  who  come  out  to  us.  I  can  promise  that  if  any  of  you  will  write  to  me, 
or  to  the  diaplain,  care  of  the  cathedral  chaplain,  and  will  let  me  know  that  such 
and  such  a  ship  is  coming  to  Calcutta,  and  that  on  board  that  ship  such  and  such 
persons  will  be  found,  I  will  guarantee  that  they  shall  be  met  when  they  come  up 
the  Hooghley. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  Wareing  Bardsley,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 

Sodor  and  Man. 

Wc  have  had  described  to  us  a  Bishop  who  will  be,  if  appointed,  an  anomaly  and  a 
omque  Bishop  :  namely,  a  Bishop  of  the  seas.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Bbhop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  that  anomaly,  for  his  little  diocese  is  a  sea-girt 
diocese,  and  there  is  not  a  town  in  the  island  which  is  not  a  seaport.  In  some 
sense,  therefore,  he  may  claim  to  be  a  sea  Bishop.  Our  attention  to-day,  however,  is 
claimed  not  only  for  the  ordinary  seamen,  but  also  for  the  fishermen.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  more  interesting  being  than  the  Manx  fisherman.  In  the  Isle  of 
Man  such  a  person  as  an  atheist  will  not  be  found  among  our  sea-going  population. 
They  see  His  wonders  in  the  great  deep.  It  should  be  known  that  ^r  long  after  the 
da^  of  Bishop  Wilson  the  Manx  fishermen  never  went  to  sea  without  prayer,  and 
stnctly  regarded  God*s  holy  day  ;  and  although  these  habits  are  not  so  fully  observed 
DOW  as  formerly  by  them,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  deep  reverence  with  respect  to  sacred 
things.  When  I  first  became  Bishop,  I  found  there  was  not  one  of  these  seamen's  societies 
that  touched  with  its  little  finger  a  single  point  of  our  hundred  miles  of  sea  coast.  It 
•eemed  to  me  that  either  those  societies  had  been  very  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  or  else  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  supported  in  what  they  desired  to 
do.  I  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Missions  to  Seamen.  I  went  to  the  committee 
and  said  it  was  impossible  that  we  could  .accept  that  state  of  things,  and  that  if  they 
did  not  afford  us  some  help  we  should  be  obliged  to  start  a  new  society  on  our  own 
woonnt.  That  I  am  assured  would  have  been  very  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  I  rejoice 
to  know  that  the  committee  have  recently  agreed  to  a  resolution  to  send  out  a  com- 
petent and  trained  agent  on  a  mission  to  our  fishermen,  who,  on  their  side,  will  give 
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him  a  hearty  welcome.  He  will  not  only  travel  around  our  coast,  but  will  also  visit 
the  fisheries ;  and  although  in  times  of  storm  and  tempest  he  may  not  be  able  to 
do  very  much,  yet  at  other  seasons  he  will  be  able  to  speak  to  the  fishermen  of 
that  "  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding."  I  know  well  we  shall  have  your 
sympathies,  and  I  feel  assured  that  one  of  the  results  of  this  very  interesting 
meeting  will  be  that  the  different  sea  mission  societies  will  be  more  liberally  supported 
in  the  future  than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  You  may  say,  "  What  neea  have 
you  in  your  little  diocese  for  any  one  of  these  different  agencies  ?  "  Indeed  some  have 
supposed  that  the  Bishopric  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  someone 
has  broken  out  into  poetry,  saying  of  the  occupant  of  that  office  : — 

"  Contentedly  he  sleeps  the  night  away. 
And  just  does  nothing  all  the  day." 

I  can  say  for  myself,  however,  that  my  time  is  fully  occupied,  and  that  no  part  of  my 
duty  is  more  pleasant  to  myself  than  ministering  to  the  sailors  and  fishermen  of 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  WILSON,  M.A.,  Association  Secretary  for 
Missions  to  Seamen  for  West  of  England  and  Wales. 

My  apology  for  taking  up  five  brief  minutes  of  Congress  time  to-day  is,  that  for  the 
last  four  years  I  have  been  working  for  and  among  the  seamen  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and,  therefore,  any  suggestion  which  I  venture  to  ofifer  is  the  result  of  earnest  observa- 
tion, practical  work,  and  conference  with  wiser  people  than  myself.  If  I  differ  in  my 
views  from  some  speakers  who  have  preceded  me,  I  do  not  express  them  from  the 
smallest  desire  of  creating  a  controversy,  but  in  order  that,  by  looking  at  the  position 
from  every  side,  we  may  get  at  the  truest  and  best  practical  conclusion.  We  start 
with  the  fact  that  the  Church  regards  it  her  pride  and  her  glory  to  embrace  every  one 
of  her  sons  in  her  arms,  that  she  has  a  heart  big  enough  to  take  in  and  plan  for  all 
her  members,  even  though  they  be  outcasts  and  wanderers,  and  that  accordingly  she 
does  not  move  on  a  line  that  cannot  bend,  but  works  with  machinery  elastic  in  its 
method  and  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  Now  as  we  look  at  our  huge  floating  popu- 
lation, if  we  try  to  estimate  its  size  by  thinking  merely  of  the  100,000  men  in  and  out 
the  Port  of  London  every  year,  or  of  the  60,000  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Port 
of  Cardiff,  if  we  realize  that  they  are  men  of  peculiar  life,  peculiar  habits,  peculiar 
temptations,  cut  off  in  the  most  part  from  shore-going  people,  home  influence,  social 
life,  It  seems  impossible  to  grapple  with  and  make  an  impression  upon  such  without 
a  special  and  peculiar  organization.  The  very  fact  of  their  separation  makes  them 
naiui-ally  shy,  and  hence  difficult  to  £et  to  an  ordinary  parish  church.  They  think 
they  will  look  awkward,  do  wrong  things  at  the  wrong  time,  be  stared  at,  and  feel 
uncomfortable  generally,  especially  when  their  chances  of  getting  to  a  regular  service 
on  shore  are  so  few  and  far  between.  If  I  may  say  it,  the  plan  our  experience  tells 
us  to  adopt  is  to  have  special  cler^,  special  churches,  special  places  of  concourse  and 
recreation  in  the  very  heart  of  this  shipping.  We  beheve,  for  we  have  found,  that 
we  have  a  word  and  an  invitation  which  will  grip  when  we  are  able  to  say  to  Jack 
Tar,  **This  place,  this  church,  we  clergy,  sirt  yours ;  set  apart  for  you— all  belong  to 
you,  here  you  may  come  and  be  at  home  ; "  and  when  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
hundreds  of  seamen  gathered  together  in  this  way  on  a  Sunday,  we  are  encouraged  to 
think  that  the  plan  is  a  right  one.  And,  if  I  may  go  one  step  further,  I  would  say  that, 
for  my  own  part,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  one  more  factor  which  would  bring  the 
Church  thoroughly  home  to  the  seamen,  would  be  to  have  '*  A  Bishop  of  the  Seas  " 
(whether  as  a  Bishop  Suffragan  to  those  Bishops  who  have  sea-board  dioceses  or  not  is 
a  matter  for  consideration),  but  one  who  would  know  well  by  experience  the  needs  and 
temptations  of  the  seamen's  life,  who  could  therefore  give  peculiar  power  to  confir- 
mation  and  other  addresses,  who  would  be  able  to  say  to  the  men  and  lads,  ''  I  shall 
meet  you  again  at  Cardiff,  at  Hull,  or  it  may  be  across  the  Channel,  in  France,  or 
elsewhere ;  I  know  your  wants,  I  am  practically  one  of  yourselves.'*  It  may  be,  at  fitist» 
jthe  men  would  stare  and  say  **  I  suppose  that's  a  Bishop."  By  and  bye,  when  they 
got  to  know  him  better,  and  felt  the  power  of  his  life  among  them,  they  would  get  to 
say  **  That  is  the  Bishop,"  and  then,  '*  That  is  our  Bishop,"  and  so  the  bright  and 
^olid  experience  and  power  of  the  first  great  Bishop  of  East  London  might  be  repeated 
■among  our  seamen.  They  would  feel  that  the  Church  was  truly  caring  for  them, 
and  they  would  be  found  to  care  for  the  Church. 
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Captain  W.  B.  Whall,  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Trinity 

House. 

Being  the  sole  representative  of  the  Merchant  Service  on  this  platform,  I  wish  to 

begin  by  tendering  my  deep  thanks,  on  behalf  of  my  brother  seamen,  for  the  sympathy 

this  great  meeting  has  shown  to  them.      I  would  desire  to  point  out,  in  regard  to  this 

subject,  that  there  is  such  a  tremendous  work  to  do  that  none  of  you  can  realize  it.     I 

have  been  twenty-five  years  at  sea  amongst  merchant  seamen,  and  can  assure  yon 

that  at  the  present  time  you  are  only  touching  the  fringe  of  the  question.   The  seaman 

calls  to  yott  to  let  him  have  the  benefits  which  are  accorded  to  his  brethren  on  shore. 

And  this  is  what  cannot  be  done  without  your  labour,  your  money,  and  your  prayers. 

I  wau,  myself,  exceptionally  fortunate  when  I  first  went  to  sea  in  getting  with  one 

who  was,  besides  being  a  first-rate  sailor,  a  truly  good  man,  and  I  can  safely  say  his 

influence  was  felt  by  every  man  and  boy  under  him.     Indeed,  I  know  many  young 

fellows  who  have  prospered  much  more  than  they  could  have  expected  entirely  because 

of  his  influence  for  good.    One  young  man,  who  was  an  ordinary  seaman  in  that  ^ip 

on  my  first  voyage,  I  met  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  found  he  was  master  of  a  fine 

ship.     He  seemed  a  gentlemanly  young  man  and  was  a  teetotaler.     But  such  ship 

captains  as  this  are  at  present  very  few  and  far  between.     The  department  to  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  belone,  namely,  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  done  a  good  deal  to 

ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  seamen  of  these  days,  but  of  course  we  do  not  touch  on 

the  religious  side  of  the  question  at  all — surely  this  is  the  Church's  dut^.     One  thing 

which  I  think  ought  to  be  especially  borne  in  mind  in  our  future  work,  is  that  a  much 

greater  effort  should  be  made  to  gain  the  influence  of  the  captains  and  officers  of  our 

ships.    The  seaman,  whilst  on  shore,  does  get  a  chance  of  keeping  straight  in  ports 

where  there  is  a  seaman's  institute  and  people  to  help  him,  but  he  too  frequently  goes 

away  and  is  left  to  himself  for  months  on  a  godless  ship.     If  you  could  only  get  more 

opportunities  of  dealing  with  the  men  on  their  voyages  the  work  of  the  mission 

would  be  greatly  increased,  and  for  this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  hold  of  the 

captains  and  officers.    You  send  missionaries  to  every  part  of  the  world,  but  where- 

ever  they  land  the  British  flag  has  been  before  them,  ana  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  under 

that  British  flag  have  gone  British  seamen  who  have  shown  to  the  natives  of  those 

countries  anything  but  the  good  example  the  missionaries  have  striven  to  put  before 

them.     All  mission  work  amongst  seamen  must  tend  to  better  this  matter,   and 

gradually  to  give  the  British  seaman  a  better  character  and  more  influence  for  good 

amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  the  world. 


The  Rev.  C.  LESTER,  Vicar  of  St  John's,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 


•( 


Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart.'* 


It  is  only  on  this  ground  tbdt  we  can  account  for  the  remarkable  apathy  with  which 
the  Church  has  long  regarded  her  duty  towards  our  seamen.  While  these  latter  days 
have  seen  an  enormous  development  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  and  existing  organiza- 
tions for  the  conversion  of  the  masses  at  home  and  abroad  have  spread  their  bene- 
ficent influences  by  leaps  and  bounds,  we  are,  nevertheless,  but  beginning  to  learn 
the  fact  that  each  of  us  has  for  himself  a  duty  to  discharge  in  helping  forward  the 
work  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions.  We  seem,  however,  far  too  readily  to  have 
pafi&ed  over  that  which  must  of  necessity  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  two 
—the  evangelisation  of  the  men  who  leave  the  British  shores  and  carry  with  them  the 
mighty  influence  of  example  to  foreign  climes.  These  men  have  been  allowed  to 
misrepresent  England  and  to  nullify  the  work  of  missionaries  abroad  to  an  extent 
which  is  no  less  surprising  than  it  is  shameful.  How  can  we  expect  the  Church  to 
fulfil  her  Apostolic  Mission  in  teaching  '*  all  nations,"  when  we  permit  her  many 
thousands  ofsailor  sons  to  be  cut  off  firom  her  regular  ministrations,  and  to  be  emissaries 
of  evil  rather  than  good  ?  The  natural  consequence  of  this  must  be  that  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  is  grievously  retarded,  while  the  poor  sailor,  in  numberless  instances, 
falls  to  the  lowest  level  of  moral  and  spiritual  degradation.  Make  the  sailor  a  law- 
abiding  man ;  nay,  make  the  sailor  a  Christian,  and  you  multiply  ten  thousand-fold 
he  p  jsiibilities  of  the  proclamation  of  the  everlasting  GospeL     But  how  is  this  to  be 
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done  ?  Missions  to  Seamen  we  most  have,  increasingly  supported  and  more  widely 
extended.  I  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  splendid  work  wrought  by  the  society 
which  was  founded  some  thirty  years  ago  by  the  devoted  Robert  Ashley — the  Missions 
to  Seamen  Society.  Through  the  agency  of  this,  and  the  kindred  society,  St. 
Andrew's  Waterside  Mission,  the  Church  is  learning  to  fulfil  her  duty  to  seamen ;  but 
how  feebly  at  present  is  this  fulfilled.  It  is  true  several  other  agencies  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  created  by  the  zeal  of  Nonconformists,  but  I  believe  the  sailor,  of  all 
men — accustomed  as  he  is  to  rule  and  order — is  one  who  may  best  be  reached  by  the 
sound  doctrines  and  soul-satisfying  theology  of  the  Church.  While  we  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen  Society  in  dealing  with  the  men  afloat — ^as  their 
vessels  lie  in  the  roadsteads,  or  await  the  tide  at  the  entrance  to  the  rivers — or  as  they 
come  into  the  dock,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  during  the  few  days  the  sailor  is 
ashore  that  he  is  most  beset  with  temptations — hence  I  think  that  the  good  work  of 
Missions  to  Seamen,  as  at  present  chiefly  conducted,  is  allowed  to  evaporate,  and 
loses  an  immense  amount  of  its  usefulness  because  of  the  weakness  of  our  waterside 
parochial  organizations.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  good  influence  of  the 
Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain  to  take  its  true  and  proper  course  to  distant  lands  in  the 
person  of  the  sailor  unless,  during  the  few  days  he  has  at  his  disposal  on  shore,  yon 
can  take  him  by  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  bring  him  into  contact  with  your 
various  Church  organizations  in  your  waterside  parishes.  But  alas  I  The  truth  is  this. 
In  the  majority  of  waterside  parishes,  the  advent  of  increased  accommodation  for 
vessels  in  the  extension  of  docks,  brings  in  its  train  an  overwhelming  influx  of 
population  of  the  labouring  class,  which  leads,  only  too  surely,  to  the  emigration  of 
the  more  wealthy  classes  to  pleasant  suburbs,  and  the  Church,  where  she  needs 
to  be  strongest,  is  deplorably  weakest.  I  speak  feelingly  for,  as  the  Vicar  of 
the  large  waterside  parish  of  St.  John's,  Bootle,  near  Liverpool,  I  am  brought 
face  to  face  with  difficulties  such  as  these.  I  think,  therefore,  that  if  the  great 
and  valuable  Society  for  Missions  to  Seamen,  whose  work  more  especially  might 
be  confined  to  seamen  afloat,  and  the  St.  Andrew's  Waterside  Church  Mission 
were  to  amalgamate,  the  latter  confining  its  labours  to  seamen  ashore,  much  good 
would  result.  In  the  one  case  the  sailor  fleet  could  be  better  looked  after,  and 
with  more  reasonable  hope  of  success ;  and  in  the  other,  waterside  incumbents, 
who  are  now  pressed  down  by  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  could  receive 
the  helping  hand  they  so  grievously  need,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the 
Church  would  be  strengthened  where  she  obviously  needs  to  be  strong.  In  what 
manner  this  could  best  be  carried  out,  opinions  may  differ,  but  I  would  venture 
humbly  to  suggest  that  an  Association  of  Sailor  Churchmen!  should  be  formed  ;  that 
the  Missions  to  Seamen  Chaplain  should  deliver  to  every  sailor  coming  into  port  who 
will  receive  it,  a  card  of  membership,  on  which  it  should  be  stated  that  he  will  receive 
a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Church  of  the  parish  to  which  he  may  be  bound.  Let  him 
take  that  card  to  the  Parish  Church  Institute,  or,  better  still,  be  met  when  he  comes 
ashore  by  the  St.  Andrew's  Mission^  Chaplain  as  Curate  of  the  Parish.  Thus  let  him 
be  brought  under  the  influences  of  the  parochial  agencies  intended  to  meet  his  case 
during  that  period  when  he  is  most  liable  to  fall.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  I 
have  sketched  successful,  it  is  clear  we  must  have  a  Church  Institute,  adapted  to  the 
particular  repuirements  in  every  waterside  parish.  The  staff  of  Cle^^  should  be 
largely  increased  in  such  parishes,  and  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  carried  forward 
witn  commensurate  zeal.  Thus,  by  strengthening  the  parochial  agencies  and  sup- 
plementing them  by  missionary  work  afloat,  you  advance,  with  reasonable  hope  of 
success,  the  cause  of  Missions  to  Seamen.  This,  I  take  it,  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
to  seamen,  but  as  yet  it  is  barely  recognised.  I  say,  therefore,  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  waterside  incumbents  by  increasing  their  staff  of  Clergy  to  work  ashore.  Give 
ihem  additional  influence  to  bring  home  the  work  done  by  the  Missions  to  Seamen 
Chaplain  afloat.  Increase  these  Chaplains  to  every  port,  and  you  will  stand  a  good 
chance  of  conducting  Missions  to  Seamen  with  effect,  and  of  consolidating  the  noble 
work  done  by  missions  in  general*  By  sending  converted  men  abroad  m  our  ships 
of  whom  England  may  be  proud,  who  will  carry  with  them  the  proclamation  of  the 
true  Gospel  in  their  sanctified  lives,  we  may  in  due  time  "  teach  all  nations  "  through 
the  venerable  Church  of  England  we  love  so  welL 
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The  Rev.  C.  GRIFFITHS,  Chaplain   to  Seamen's  Institute, 

Bristol. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  speak  about  the  dutv  of  the  Church  to  the  bodies  of  our  Seamen. 
The  President  of  the  Congress  said  this  morning  that  the  nearer  to  God  we  get  the 
more  pitiful  are  we  to  the  poor.    And  I  now  ask  you  to  remember  the  poverty 
of  these  poor  sailors.     I  have  lived  amone  them  for  nine  years,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  if  I  had  my  life  to  b^n  again  I  would  sooner  die  than  spend  it  in 
the  forecastle  of  an  ordinary  sea-going  ship,  especially  in  the  fireman's  quarter.     If 
you  were  to  go  and  see  some  of  these  places  you  would  hardly  care  to  let  a  dog  live 
there.     If  you  could  only  witness  their  pitiful  partings,  and  know  their  yearnings  to 
get  some  situation  ashore,  you  would  be  touched  with  compassion,  and  would  ask  if 
something  could  not  be  done  in  order  to  infuse  hope  into  the  harsh  conditions  under 
which  they  are  placed.    The  average  of  a  seaman's  life  is  twelve  years,  and  the  sea  is 
usually  their  grave.     If  you  could  onlv  understand  the  bitter  poverty  which  forces 
them  to  sea  (for  at  fifty  years  of  age  they  are  cast  aside  as  unfit  for  the  life),  I  think 
you  would  hardly  be  able  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  God  has  bestowed  upon  you,  if 
you  did  not  do  what  you  could  to  assist  in  remedying  their  condition.    What  is  the 
remedy  proposed  ?    There  is  a  Bill  before  Parliament,  and  all  it  requires  is  a  wave  of 
popular  opinion  to  carry  it  through.     (The  President  said  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Church  to  create  popular  opinion  in  order  that  great  things  might  be  accomplished.) 
There  is  a  Bill  before  the  House  of  Commons  which  says  let  every  seaman  be  made 
to  contribute  towards  a  certain  fund,  and  let  there  be  Government  security,  and  the 
result  will  be,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  ^o  to  sea,  or  disabled  by  accident  the  ac- 
cumulated contributions  from  his  wages,  with  what  the  Government  may  have  added, 
will  be  given  back  to  him  as  a  small  pension,  so  that  he  may  not  die  a  pauper.    A 
prospect  of  this  kind  would  be  an  incentive  to  discipline  and  moralitv.     I  venture  to 
maintain  it  is  the  Church's  duty  to  care  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  con* 
dition  of  these  her  children,  and  by  causing  the  proposed  l^slation  to  become  law 
they  would  render  the  lives  of  seamen,  in  some  degree,  more  attractive,  and  save 
foreigners  from  taking  the  places  of  Englishmen. 


TO  WN  BALL, 
Tuesday    Afternoon,    October    2nd,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Wakefield  in  the  Chair. 


HOW    TO    SUPPLY    THE    DEFECTS     OF    THE 

PAROCHIAL   SYSTEM    BY  MEANS   OF 

EVANGELISING    WORK. 

PAPERS. 

The    Rev.    E.    Lee   Hicks,   Principal   of  Hulme    Hall, 
Manchester,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester. 

It  is  just  fifty  years  since  Henry  Wilberforce  published  a  prize  essay 
on  "  The  Parochial  System.'**  It  was  an  appeal  to  English  Churchmen 
to  make  that  system  an  efficient  instrument  of  national  evangelisation, 

•  7^  l^arochial  System :  an  appeal  to  English  ChunA/mn,  by  Henry  William 
Wilberforce,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Curate  of  Bransgore,  Hants.  (Rivin^ons, 
1838).  The  prize  was  offered  by  the  Committee  of  the  "  Christian  Influence  Society," 
and  was  adjudged  by  the  ReT.  Dr.  Dealtry  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Scholfield. 
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More  churches,  sub-divided  parishes,  a  larger  staff  of  clergy,  invariable 
residence,  organized  lay-help  under  episcopal  licence,  increased  gifts 
from  the  laity  for  these  ends — such  were  the  features  of  a  programme 
which  set  forth  the  aspirations  of  the  churchmen  of  that  time.  The 
intervening  half-century  has  seen  that  programme  in  great  part  carried 
out.  The  Parochial  System  has  been  made  a  far  more  efficient  engine 
of  aggressive  Christianity.  We  know  now,  by  abounding  examples, 
what  is  meant  by  •*  a  well-worked  parish." 

The  title  of  my  paper  assumes  that  the  Parochial  System  has  defects. 
It  has,  for  it  is  human.  But  the  defects  belong  less  to  the  system  than 
to  its  working.  Thus  the  sale  of  advowsons,  the  abuses  of  private 
patronage,  are  no  part  of  the  system  itself.  That  system,  if  we  only 
are  true  to  its  ideal,  affords  us  all  that  we  require. 

What  then  are  its  defects  ?  and  what  is  their  remedy  ? 

(i)  One  obvious  defect  appears  in  the  peculiar  independence  of  the 
parish  priest.  The  English  law  has  secured  him  in  one  of  the  strongest 
of  vested  interests,  and  he  enjoys  an  almost  unlimited  discretion, 
whether  to  do  or  not  to  do.  But  for  this  independence,  it  is  true,  many 
of  the  salutary  changes  of  the  last  fifty  years  would  never  have  come  to 
pass.  But  it  is  fair  to  recognise  that,  behind  the  incumbent's  freehold, 
not  only  unpopular  views  may  find  a  shelter,  but  also  indolence,  or 
incompetence,  or  eccentricity  may  entrench  itself — nay,  even  a  scan- 
dalous life.  Surely  too  much  depends  on  the  individual  will  and 
character  of  the  incumbent.  Is  not  the  Parochial  System  herein  too 
stiff  and  inelastic  ?  The  Church  in  grappling  with  the  present  spiritual 
needs  of  this  nation  is  engaged  in  a  campaign  that  will  strain  all  her 
resources,  moral  and  material.  She  cannot  afford  to  condone  incom- 
petence anywhere,  still  less  inactivity.  Her  leaders  need  to  be  able  to 
plant  her  men  where  they  are  wanted,  to  mass  her  troops  upon  occasion, 
to  supersede  inefficiency,  to  direct  the  attack.  For  this  Holy  War  her 
forces  need  mobilisation. 

Where  shall  we  seek  for  the  remedy?  Not  in  legislation.  The 
history  of  the  Public  Worship  Act,  levelled  against  the  incumbent's 
autocracy,  does  not  encourage  us  to  look  that  way  for  help.  Neither  do 
I  see  better  promise  in  the  proposed  Parochial  Boards.  But  an  effective 
remedy  is  already  at  work  in  the  subdivision  of  dioceses,  in  the 
increase  of  the  Episcopate,  in  the  growing  power  of  Christian  public 
opinion,  in  the  reforming  force  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  May  we  not  take 
heart  from  this  our  meeting  to-day  ? 

(2)  Let  us  look  at  another  defect,  which  belongs  less  to  the  clergy 
than  to  their  people.  The  Parochial  System  tends  to  develop  one 
especial  aspect — and  that  a  noble  aspect — of  Christianity  :  I  mean  its 
pastoral,  its  peaceful,  its  restful  side.  It  finds  its  strength  in  the 
growth  of  old  and  tender  associations ;  in  the  love  of  the  old  familiar 
faces,  and  persons,  and  ways ;  in  a  true  and  tried  friendship  between 
shepherd  and  flock ;  in  the  quiet  ministry,  it  may  be,  of  a  lifetime. 
The  same  people  meet,  in  the  same  place,  for  the  same  worship,  from 
year  to  year ;  and  in  this  very  stationariness,  this  repose,  there  lies  un- 
deniably a  spiritual  blessing.  Fussiness,  excitement,  emotionalism — 
these  are  the  bane  of  religion.  But  what  if  the  parish  is  forgotten  in 
the  congregation  ?  What  if  this  holy  quietness  should  foster  a  self- 
complacent  conventionality,  which  resents  intrusion,  dislikes  effort,  a.Dd 
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ignores  the  claims  of  the  heathenism  around  ?  Can  we  truly  say  that 
our  parish  churches  contain  the  mass  of  the  parishioners?  Of  the 
professional  and  middle  classes  there  are  far  more  women  than  men,  at 
least  at  our  altars.  And  of  the  working-classes,  how  few  attend  ! 
Where  are  the  multitudes  of  unskilled  labourers  ?  Where  the  bulk  of 
the  artisans  ?  Where*  again,  are  the  members  of  that  enormous  class — 
not  unknown  in  the  village,  but  the  growing  despair  of  the  towns — the 
dass  ever  on  the  brink  of  pauperism,  the  class  that  includes  the  unem- 
ployed, the  incapable,  and  the  loafer — not  to  speak  of  the  vicious  and 
debauched  residuum  ?  *  Where  are  all  these  ?  They  are  not  at 
church.    Are  they  at  chapel  ?    I  wish  they  were. 

Let  me  exemplify  what  I  mean. 

In  the  snowy  winter  of  188 1-2  the  vicar  ofK.,  a  country  town  of 
3,000  souls,  found  hundreds  of  the  working-classes  unemployed.  Bein^ 
a  bom  leader  of  men,  he  promptly  organized  them  in  gangs  to  dig  the 
impassable  snow  from  the  roads,  himself  handling  a  shovel,  superintending 
the  workers,  and  leading  the  way.  Public  subscription  supplied  the  wages 
until  the  frost  broke  and  the  necessity  was  past  But  the  vicar  had 
won  these  labourers'  hearts ;  they  wanted  to  testify  their  gratitude,  to 
make  him  some  return.  What  would  please  him  better  than  to  see 
them  at  church  ?  Accordingly  upon  a  given  Sunday  evening  they  ail 
swarmed  in  a  body  to  the  parish  church,  crowding  in  by  hundreds, 
overflowing  every  pew  and  sitting,  to  the  dismay  of  the  respectable 
churchgoers,  but  to  the  delight  of  the  pious  lady  of  that  church  who 
told  me  the  story.  Here,  then,  was  the  class  we  want  to  get, 
spontaneously  brought  for  one  night  within  church  walls.  We  want  to 
bring  them  in,  not  once  but  always.  How  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Ask  some 
of  our  regular  churchgoers  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  what  would  they 
reply  ?  Some  would  say :  **  They  can  come  if  they  like."  Others 
would  bid  us  be  patient,  and  trust  to  the  ordinary  methods.  Others 
if  they  confessed  the  truth,  would  own  that  they  give  no  thought  to 
the  question.  One  thing  is  certain,  a  clergyman  who  ventures  upon 
new  methods  of  evangelisation,  may  count  upon  the  displeasure  of 
old  churchgoers.  Respecting  one  such  parish  priest  the  other  day,  I 
was  told  by  several  churchpeople :  "  His  parishioners  do  not  approve 
of  it,  he  has  emptied  his  Church."  The  truth  is,  the  religion  of  our 
people  is  not  missionary  or  aggressive.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
parish,  as  a  system,  exists  for  the  evangelisation  of  all  the  souls  within 
its  bounds.  They  have  yet  to  learn  the  spirit  of  the  Shepherd  who  left 
the  ninety-and-nine  to  go  and  look  for  the  lost  one.     Once  animate 

*  It  is  A  painful  fact  that  the  debauched  habits  of  this  class  have  a  recognised 
oommercial  value  in  the  liquor  trade,  and  enter  into  the  calculations  of  investors.  I 
cite  the  following  specimens,  among  many  such,  from  advertisements  lately  inserted 
in  the  Manclusttr  Guardian  :  '*  Good  public-house  ;  first-class  drinking  locality ;  off 
Chapel-street,  Salford  ;  ingoing  jf  22a"  "  To  be  let ;  Beerhouse,  under  noted  Burton 
firm  ;  adjoining  large  ironworks,  600  men  employed,"  etc.  *'  Splendid  opportunity — 
One  of  the  oldest  licensed  public-houses  in  Salford  ;  good  drinking  neignbourhood," 
etc  "  Near  Ship  Canal — ^Beerhouse,  will  be  altered  and  beautified ;  rare  opening." 
**  A  good  comer  beerhouse  to  be  let,  in  drinking  neighbourhood,"  etc.  "  Beerhouse,. 
Greengate,  in  good  drinking  neighbourhood,"  etc. 

Truly  "  Among  my  people  are  found  wicked  men  :  they  lay  wait,  as  he  that  setteih 

snaiet ;  they  set  a  tnp,  they  catch  men Shall  I  not  visit  for  these  things  ? 

nith  the  Lord."    (Jen  v.  26,  29). 
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them  with  this  spirit,  and  Church  life  and  Church  worship  will  be  trans* 
formed.  Apathy  and  coldness  will  be  lost  in  fervour  and  interest  They 
will  learn  to  be  patient  with  converts,  who,  in  the  sudden  joy  of  super- 
natural healing,  come  into  the  temple  walking,  and  leaping,  and  praising 
God.  They  will  begin,  it  may  be,  to  sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song  them- 
selves. Here,  in  truth,  lies  a  problem  we  have  to  solve.  On  the  one 
hand  are  these  newly-made  converts  who,  being  filled  with  the  new  wine 
of  the  Gospel,  cannot  at  once  understand  the  chastened  solemnity  of  the 
Prayer-book.  They  mistake  its  serene  fervour  for  coldness.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  intense  orderliness,  the  essential  conservatism  of  our 
good  old  Church-folk.  It  will  need  a  patient  firmness,  abundant 
instruction,  much  wisdom  and  grace,  to  reconcile  the  two  elements  and 
weld  them  into  one.  Not  that  the  two  involve  inherent  contradiction. 
The  preacher  who  speaks  most  unconventionally  to  the  crowd,  feels 
most  need  of  a  definite  theology ;  he  who  oftenest  pleads  and  prays 
with  the  outcast  in  garret  or  street,  needs  most  to  cherish  and  enjoy  a 
perfect  ideal  of  Christian  worship.  Precisely  because  the  Church  has  a 
fixed  standard  of  faith,  of  feeling,  and  of  worship,  can  she  most  safely 
embark  in  new  experiments. 

If,  then,  we  can  overcome  our  own  or  our  people's  vis  inertia^  what 
evangelistic  methods  shall  we  adopt  ? 

(3)  The  ordinary  methods  of  the  parochial  mission,  now  happily 
common  among  us,  will  not  suffice  for  our  purpose ;  and  for  severed 
reasons,  {a)  A  parochial  mission  for  10  or  14  days  is  found  to  work 
the  best  results  in  places  where  the  parish  priest  is  always  labouring  in 
an  evangelistic  spirit.  In  other  words,  what  is  wanted  is  a  perpetual 
pressure  (I  do  not  say  perpetual  excitement)  in  an  evangelistic  direction. 
The  parochial  mission,  on  the  other  hand,  is  confessedly  an  extraordinary 
effort  {h)  Again,  the  effects  of  the  mission  are  chiefly  observed  in  the 
deepened  religious  life  of  the  habitual  churchgoers ;  to  hundreds  of 
these,  the  mission  is  an  epoch  in  their  spiritual  history.  But  what  we 
want  is  to  compel  those  to  come  in  who  are  altogether  outside. 
Parochial  missions  do  comparatively  little  in  this  way. 

(4)  More  direct,  and  more  persistent,  are  the  efforts  of  the  temperance 
workers — I  refer  to  our  Church  Society.  By  perpetual  meetings,  by 
perpetual  visitation,  by  untiring  labour  and  prayer,  its  workers  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  public  opinion,  have  reclaimed  hundreds 
of  lost  ones  to  the  service  of  God  and  man.  Yet  even  here  the  main 
bulk  of  the  work  is  preventive  rather  than  remedial.  The  Band  of  Hope 
and  the  Temperance  Society  enrol  hundreds  of  innocent  children  and 
temperate  adults,  and  unite  them  against  this  particular  vice,  while  the 
rescue-band  brings  in  its  tens.  Yet  the  rescue  work  is  most  inspiring. 
A  parish  priest  whom  I  know  well,  and  who  began  some  years  ago  to 
work  for  the  rescue  of  his  drunkards,  declared  to  me  "  I  never  saw  such 
results  in  all  my  ministry,  as  now ;  I  never  seemed  to  do  any  good  to 
my  people  before,  but  this  is  like  nothing  else  than  the  casting  out  of 
devils."  Here,  then,  we  catch  sight  of  what  we  want,  viz.,  to  attack  vice  in 
its  strongholds,  to  stoop  to  the  vilest  outcasts  in  the  power  and  spirit 
of  Christ 

What  then  shall  be  our  special  methods  ? 

(5)  We  can  learn  from  others.     The  Church  Army  has  learned  from 
the  Salvationists.     It  has  borrowed  all  their  zeal  and  enterprise  without 
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losing  the  reverence  and  sobriety  of  a  Churchman.  It  is  supplying  a 
real  want  In  the  Parochial  System,  bringing  into  the  Church  (or  rather 
evoking  in  the  Church)  two  virtues  indispensable  for  the  evangelisation 
of  England,  but  too  often  only  latent  in  the  Anglican  system — a  self* 
forgetting  zeal,  and  a  self-adapting  versatility. 

(6)  Similar  experiments  are  being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
One  Saturday  evening  of  last  July  I  found  myself  at  Hanley.  The 
town  was  crowded  with  the  population  of  the  pottery  districts  that 
poured  in  on  errands  of  business  or  pleasure.  In  the  market-place 
stood  the  vicar  and  certain  lay  brethren,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of 
working  folk,  who  alternately  joined  in  a  hymn  or  listened  to  the 
preaching.  Presently,  to  the  sound  of  a  hymn,  the  members  of  the 
mission  and  others  marched  to  the  mission  room  (once  an  Independent 
Chapel)  opposite  the  parish  Church,  where  others  had  already  assembled. 
Here  followed  a  prayer-meeting,  wherein  I  heard  much  that  was  homely 
in  diction,  much  that  was  childlike  in  knowledge,  much  that  went  to  my 
heart  for  its  faith — but  nothing  irreverent,  nothing  that  jarred.  I  slept 
at  the  vicarage,  which  I  found  to  be  a  school  of  lay  evangelists.  Soon 
after  seven  on  Sunday  morning,  another  large  prayer-meeting  followed, 
similarly  conducted  and  kept  well  in  hand  by  the  vican  All  was  quiet, 
earnest,  even  beautiful.  At  eight  we  crossed  over  to  the  Church,  where 
the  nave  was  full  of  devout  communicants  of  every  class ;  but  the  men 
outnumbered  the  women  ;  many  of  them,  not  long  ago,  were  sunk  in 
sin  and  vice.  I  attended  in  the  evening  another  mission  service  in  the 
hall,  which  was  crowded  with  hearers,  and  we  closed  the  day  with  out- 
of-door  preaching  upon  the  stage  of  a  travelling  circus  that  occupied  a 
vacant  space  in  a  back  street.  The  preaching  was  preceded  by  the 
Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer.     A  throng  of  all  sorts  of  hearers  surrounded 

OS. 

Why  should  the  open-air  singing  and  preaching  seem  strange  to  any 
churchman  ? 

The  Gospel  was  first  preached  to  out-of-door  crowds  of  Palestine 
and  Greece.  Out-of-doors  that  Gospel  first  greeted  the  ears  of  our 
English  forefathers  in  the  processional  chant  of  Augustine  and  his 
monks.  The  English  Litany — that  first  and  auspicious  instalment  of 
the  Prayer-book — was  designed  for  the  voices  of  crowds  in  an  open-air 
procession.  In  resorting  to  every  legitimate  form  of  open-air  service, 
we  are  reverting  to  catholic  and  primitive  usage.  When  shall  we  hear 
of  the  open-air  celebration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  Easter-day 
at  the  camp  service  of  our  volunteers  ?  *  Too  long  has  religion  con- 
cealed her  awful,  gracious  form  within  sacred  walls.     Let  her  not  fear 


*  In  writing  this,  I  had  in  memory  the  labours  of  the  brethren  of  Nashotah, 
as  described  by  Bishop  Cleveland  Coxe  in  his  "Christian  Ballads'*  (« Nashotah "). 
His  accompanying  note  (xviii.)  is  germane  to  the  latter  part  of  my  paper.  "At 
Nashotah,  in  Wisconsin,  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  is  a  religious 
establishment  of  unmarried  missionaries,  who  live  and  labour  in  the  spirit  of  the 
primitive  day.  All  that  is  said  of  it  and  them  in  this  ballad  is  literally  true.  The 
■bonders  of  this  mission  (and  among  them  was  the  dear  friend  to  whom  this  book  is 
dedicated)  were,  in  1840,  my  fellow  students  at  Chelsea,  and  Wisconsin  was  then  a 
wiMemess.  It  is  now  (1850)  a  Christian  diocese,  and  has  a  bishop  and  twenty-one 
deigy— the  blessed  results,  in  a  great  degree,  of  the  self-denying  labours  of  the 
brethren  of  Nashotah." 
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the  garish  light  or  alien  scenes  without ;  let  her  go  forth  into  highways 
and  hedges  and  compel  men  to  come  in :  so  shall  God's  house  be 
filled. 

.  (7)  I  foresee  a  great  development  of  brotherhoods,  both  clerical  and  lay, 
not  only  for  preaching,  but  for  every  other  form  of  evangelistic  labour. 
Our  sisters  in  Christ  have  been  far  ahead  of  us.  Long  years  ago  they 
learned  in  the  English  parsonage  to  labour  for  the  lost  and  the  poor, 
and  out  of  those  unorganized  efforts  of  theirs  have  grown  the  various 
orders  of  sisters  and  deaconesses.  The  same  divine  love  is  now  conse- 
crating our  brothers  to  united  lives  of  gospel  labour  among  the  heathen 
abroad  and  at  home.  Let  me  recall  the  striking  words  of  Sir 
William  Hunter  on  Indian  missions :  *'  During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
spiritual  force  which  animates  all  missionary  work  has  received  a  fresh 
impulse  from  another  movement.  It  is  the  effort  of  small  fraternities 
animated  by  a  highly  concentrated  devotion.  These  little  communities, 
such  as  the  Cowley  Brotherhood,  the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge 
Brethren,  bring  to  their  work  the  highest  culture  of  the  West.  But  they 
also  present  that  type  of  ascetic  zeal  and  self-renunciation  which  in 
India  has  always  formed  the  popular  idea  of  the  missionary  life."  True : 
but  not  in  India  only,  in  England  also,  such  brotherhoods  are  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  evangelisation,  and  for  similar  reasons — 
witness  the  experiments  being  made  in  East  London  and  elsewhere.  I  am 
thankful  that  the  question  of  brotherhoods  is  being  dealt  with  in  this 
Congress  by  able  and  experienced  heads.  For  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  evangelisation  of  the  lost  masses  is  likely  to  be  achieved  by  the 
agency,  alone  or  chiefly,  of  the  English  parsonage.  The  English  parson- 
age, seen  at  its  best,  affords  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  type  of  Christian 
family  life,  where  refinement  is  but  enhanced  by  a  chastened  simplicity, 
where  wealth  and  learning  only  make  their  possessors  the  more  effectual 
servants  of  the  poor.  God  knows  what  heroism  of  self-denial,  what 
devotion  of  faith  and  love,  are  enshrined  beneath  the  tender  serenity  of 
many  such  a  home.  The  holy  examples  of  the  parsonage  of  Bemerton, 
of  Madeley,  of  Hursley,  are  matched  in  many  another  to-day.  Yet  the 
family  life  of  the  parsonage  is  not  the  fittest  agency  for  the  evangelising 
of  dark  places.     I  know  who  wrote  the  lines — 

"  We  Deed  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell." 

No :  we  need  not  for  the  sake  of  our  own  spiritual  advancement. 
Rather,  the  truest  self-denial  is  that  which  the  world  never  notes  or 
admires.  But  we  do  need,  there  is  a  great  and  pressing  need,  for  the 
cause  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  men  (and  not  women  only)  should 
give  up  houses  and  lands  and  home  delights  for  the  kingdom  of  God's 
sake.  The  irreligious  and  indifferent,  or  even  unbelieving,  need  to  have 
set  forth  before  them  in  unmistakable  characters,  **  writ  large  *'  in  a 
definite  form  of  life,  the  unworldliness  of  the  Christian  profession.  They 
need  to  learn — these  frivolous  crowds  of  Vanity  Fair,  these  noisy 
worshippers  of  the  Golden  Calf,  or  unhappy  slaves  of  merciless  competi- 
tion— they  need  to  learn  by  visible  examples,  what  an  unworldly, 
unselfish  life  really  is.     Wherever  they  see  a  life  so  led,  whether  by  a 
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Charles  Lowder  or  a  Henry  Bazely,  they  will  be  moved  to  admire,  and 
to  believe  in  better  things.* 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  dangers,  I  am  familiar  with  the  criticisms, 
which  confront  all  such  efforts  as  these.  But  the  venture  must  be 
made ;  the  movement  has  already  begun.  We  ask  our  spiritual  leaders 
no  longer  to  preach  caution  from  the  shore ;  let  them  come  on  board 
and  take  the  helm. 


The  Vea  ROBERT  Long,  Archdeacon  of  Auckland,  and 

Rector  of  Bishopwearmouth. 

Whilst  we  thankfully  recognise  the  ideal  excellence  of  the  parochial 
system,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  of  our  Church*s  work,  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  our  practical  working  we  fall  very  far  short 
of  our  ideal.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  increment  of  our  population, 
the  steadily  increasing  influx  of  people  from  the  rural  districts  has 
swollen  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  to  an 
altogether  abnormal  extent.  In  our  mining  and  manufacturing  districts, 
too,  through  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  mill, 
the  clergyman  finds  himself  not  unfrequently,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  with  a  population  so  largely  increased  that  his  powers  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  provide  spiritual  ministrations  for  those  who  have  so 
suddenly  been  brought  under  his  charge.  And  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts,  small  out-lying  hamlets, 
many  miles  from  the  church,  are  calling  for  ministrations  which  the 

*  Not  less  significant  than  the  passaf^e  I  have  already  quoted  from  Sir  William' 
Hnnter  (in  **  Mission  Field,"  April,  1888)  is  the  article  by  the  same  great  Indian  statis- 
lidin  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  for  July,  1888.  I  transcribe  the  following 
sentences  :  "  Many  years  ago,  when  I  lived  in  an  Indian  district,  and  looked  out  on 
the  world  with  keen  young  eyes,  I  noted  down  certain  personal  observations  which  I 
nay  venture  to  reproduce  here.  The  missionaries  enjoyed  the  popular  esteem 
Mcorded  in  India  to  men  of  letters  and  teachers  of  youth.  They  were  even  more 
highly  regarded  as  the  guides  who  had  opened  up  the  paths  of  Western  knowledge,  and 
who  were  still  the  pioneers  of  education  among  the  backward  races.  •  .  •  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  self-sacrifices  of  our  missionaries,  or  the  internal  conflicts  which  they 
passed  through,  their  lives  did  not  appear  in  the  light  of  a  Great  Renunciation. 
*To  the  natives,'  I  wrote,  'the  missionary  seems  to  be  a  charitable  Englishman  who 
keeps  an  excellent  cheap  school,  speaks  the  language  well,  preaches  a  European 
Cxm  of  their  old  incarnations,  and  dnves  out  his  wi^  and  little  ones  in  a  pony-carnage. 
This  friendly  neighbour,  this  affectionate  husband,  this  good  man,  is  of  an  estimable 
type,  of  a  type  which  has  done  much  to  raise  the  English  character  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  but  it  is  not  the  traditional  type  to  which  the  preacher  in  India  must  conform.' 
*  .  .  Since  these  words  were  written,  a  new  form  of  missionary  effort  has  arisen  in  India. 
The  great  evangelical  societies  to  whom  the  rapid  progress  of  the  past  thirty  years 
has  been  chiefly  due,  go  on  with  their  work  more  actively  than  ever.  But  side  b^  side 
with  them,  small  Christian  brotherhoods  are  springing  up — ascetic  fraternities,  living  in 
poimnon,  and  realizing  the  Indian  ideal  of  the  religious  life.  In  Bombay,  in  Calcutta, 
in  Delhi,  certain  houses  cf  Christian  celibate  brethren  are  becoming  recognised 
oeotres  of  influence  among  the  Indian  university  youth.  They  consist  of  English 
gentlenien  of  the  highest  cnhure,  who  have  deliberately  made  up  their  minds  to  give 
their  lives  without  payment  to  the  work.  They  are  indifferent  to  hardships,  fearless  of 
disease,  extraordinarily  patient  of  labour,  and  in  no  hurry  to  produce  results.  •  •  .  The 
tnth  is  that  the  example  of  these  Oxford  men's  lives,  their  simple  and  unostentatious 
asceticism,  their  dailyservice  to  others  without  a  thought  of  themselves,  are  creating 
a  deep  impression.  Their  deaths  produce  a  deeper  impression  still.''  The  bearing 
pf  these  remarks  npon  our  methods  of  evangelisation  at  home  is  obvious  and 
instnictiTe. 
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single-handed  clergyman  is  sorrowfully  compelled  to  withhold,  from  the 
sheer  impossibility  of  supplying  them.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  some- 
thing in  addition  to  our  ordinary  parochial  agencies  is  needed,  and  the 
feeling  grows  stronger  as  time  passes  by. 

The  last  50  years,  indeed,  have  seen  a  wonderful  advance  in  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  to  supply  the  need.  The  large,  overgrown,  and 
unworkable  parishes  in  our  great  cities  and  towns  have,  by  judicious 
sub-divisions,  been  reduced  in  a  large  number  of  cases  to  manageable 
proportions.  Each  new  parish  has  become  a  fresh  centre  of  Church  life 
ani  influence.  Clergy  and  lay  workers  have  been  greatly  multiplied, 
parochial  organizations  of  all  kinds  have  been  largely  developed,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  Church  has  become,  in  a  hundred  ways,  more  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  our  people.  But  still,  as  our  numbers  have  in- 
creased and  the  country  folk  have  flocked  into  our  towns,  our  best 
efforts  have  not  sufficed  to  keep  pace  with  the  vast  growth  of  the 
population,  and  the  question  presses  upon  us,  What  can  be  done  ? 

The  time  seems  now  to  have  come,  or  very  nearly  so,  when  the  sub- 
division of  our  large  poor  parishes  into  separate  ecclesiastical  districts 
must  cease,  simply  from  the  lack  of  means  to  endow  them.  The 
source  to  which  we  have  hitherto  largely  trusted  is  all  but  exhausted. 
The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  intimated  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  they  will  be  unable,  from  the  failure  of  their  funds, 
to  continue  even  that  very  moderate  endowment  of  ;^2oo  a  year, 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  populous 
districts  upon  the  consecration  of  a  new  church.  Church  feeling 
does  not  seem  yet  to  be  ripe  for  what,  as  some  think,  sooner 
or  later,  must  come,  viz.,  the  union  under  one  incumbent  of  some  of  our 
small  and  closely  adjacent  country  parishes,  where  the  population  is 
fast  diminishing,  in  order  to  set  free  the  clergy  and  the  endowments  for 
work  in  the  overcrowded  towns,  where  the  people  of  those  villages 
have  congregated.  Unless,  then,  some  effort  to  secure  endowments  on 
a  grand  scale  be  made,  the  work  of  sub-division  must  cease,  and  «re 
shall  be  driven  by  force  of  necessity  to  use  voluntary  unpaid  service  in 
the  future  far  more  than  we  have  ever  done  in  the  past.  The  more,  indeed, 
we  look  into  the  matter,  the  more  do  we  see  the  impossibility  of  in- 
creasing to  any  appreciable  extent  the  number  of  our  ordained  clergy. 
There  is  a  very  grave  question  for  consideration,  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  attempt,  under  the  prevailing  conditions,  to  do  so.  With  the 
present  slow  rate  of  promotion  in  the  Church,  we  should  be  but  increasing 
the  number  of  those  who  have  no  hope  but  of  remaining  curates  all  their 
days.  But  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  consideration,  important  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is. 

But  even  supposing  we  were  able  to  increase  to  any  great  extent  our 
clerical  staff"  and  the  number  of  our  consecrated  churches,  there  would 
still  remain  the  fact  for  consideration  that  in  many  of  our  existing 
churches  there  is  ample  room  for  a  vast  increase  of  attendants  upon  our 
services.  The  church  is  open,  the  service  goes  forward,  but  the  congre- 
gation is  largely  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  In  some  of  the  poorer 
parts  of  our  towns  the  inhabitants  are  so  migratory  that,  even  if  any  are 
impressed  for  good,  they  remain  so  short  a  time  with  us  that  the  woik 
has  to  begin  afresh  when  others  come  to  take  the  places  that  they  have 
vacated.     On  every  account,  then,  evangelistic  missionary  work  is  im- 
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peratively  needed.  Most  of  us  know  something  of  the  value  of  the 
various  lunds  of  missionary  efforts  in  which  the  past  few  years  have  been 
so  fruitful.  Few  parishes  but  have  had  some  experience  of  a  '^  Parochial 
Mission."  The  title  of  "  Diocesan  Missioner  "  is  one  with  which  most 
churchmen  have  become  familiar.  The  '^  Parochial  Missions  Society," 
with  which  Mr.  Aitken's  name  is  inseparably  linked,  and  other  agencies 
of  a  kindred  kind,  have  already  done  much  to  develop  our  home 
missionary  work.  But  all  such  efforts  are  occasional  and  intermittent. 
What  is  wanted  is  some  regular  means  of  bringing  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  bear  upon  the  masses  of  our  people,  who  rarely,  if  ever,  are  gathered 
within  the  walls  of  the  Church. 

The  first  systematic  missionary  effort,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  was  that 
made  by  Bishop  Tait  soon  after  he  came  to  the  See  of  London.  He 
found  that  churches  had  been  built  in  the  populous  parts  of  his  diocese, 
and  parochial  organizations  created,  but  no  impression  had  been  made 
on  the  huge  masses  of  the  population.  Churches  were  empty,  and 
people  lived  heathen  lives  at  their  very  doors.  He  determined  to  in- 
augurate the  "London  Diocesan  Home  Missions."  Aggressive 
missionary  work  was  commenced.  Clergy  were  appointed  to  itinerate 
in  certain  defined  districts,  conduct  open-air  services,  gather  small 
bodies  of  hearers  in  cottages,  school-rooms,  or  anywhere  where  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  come,  and  thus  a  real  impression  began  to  be 
made  upon  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  new  con- 
gregation was  formed  in  various  positions,  and  in  due  time,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  him  whose  name  will  be  always  remembered  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  East  London,  the  state  of  things  there  has  been  wonder- 
foUy  changed.  The  successful  missionary  effort  which  was  thus  set  on 
foot,  has  been  the  parent  of  similar  ones  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  result  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  of  the  sub- 
division of  parishes  and  the  great  extension  of  spiritual  influence  in  the 
Church. 

But  all  this  work  has  called  for  additional  clergy,  and  as  I  have  said, 
the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  we  can  no  longer  continue  this 
increase.  It  is  true  that  steps  have  been  taken  by  some  of  our  bishops, 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Convocation,  for  the  ordination  of 
volunteer  deacons  who  would  be  able,  if  they  were  forthcoming,  to 
render  most  valuable  service  in  our  churches,  as  unpaid  helpers  during 
an  extended  diaconate.  But  even  if  the  number  of  such  could  be  largely 
increased,  they  would  hardly  be  available  for  the  outside  missionary 
work  which  is  so  much  needed,  and  we  seem  in  consequence  to  be 
driven  to  the  consideration  how  we  can  employ  our  laity  of  all  classes 
in  this  work  far  more  than  we  have  ever  done.  This  is,  indeed,  no  new 
idea*  For  a  long  time  many  of  us  have  found  the  value  of  the  services  of  lay 
agents  called  by  various  names  in  the  metropolis  or  in  our  large  town 
parishes.  The  attention  of  the  Church  was  specially  directed  to  the 
subject  in  1866  by  a  series  of  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bishops  of  both  provinces,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Longley, 
in  which  they  encouraged  the  extensive  employment  of  laymen  in  their 
several  dioceses.  In  188 1,  Archbishop  Tait  issued  an  important 
pastoral  upon  the  subject,  as  the  result  of  another  meeting  held  by  the 
bishops  to  consider  what  further  steps  could  be  taken  in  the  same 
dtrecdoD,  and  in  thb  he  tuged  most  vigorously  an  extension  of  the 
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employment  of  lay  help  in  the  Church.  These  appeals  have  not 
been  without  their  effect.  There  are  few  dioceses  in  which  some  organized 
efforts  to  promote  lay  help  are  not  established.  The  annual  gadierings 
at  Oxford  and  (this  year  at)  Cambridge,  for  the  instruction  and 
edification  of  lay  helpers  have  done  much  to  stimulate  the  movement, 
but  it  is  still  capable  of  considerable  extension.  The  establishment  of 
the  **  Church  Army"  has  contributed  largely  to  show  how  men  of  the 
working  classes  may  be  successfully  employed  in  evangelistic  work.  We 
have  already  heard  something  of  this  work,  and  shall  hear  more  of  it 
presently  from  him  to  whom  so  much  of  its  success  is  due.  But  there 
are  many  parishes  where  the  Church  Army  cannot  find  a  place,  even  if 
it  were  wished  to  invite  its  assistance,  and  yet  there  may  be  a  great 
opening  for  the  voluntary  service  of  lay  evangelists,  who  can  give  of 
their  spare  time  on  Sundays,  or  when  the  week-day's  work  is  ended,  to 
help  on  the  cause  of  God  in  our  poor  and  neglected  districts. 

Already  an  effort  of  this  voluntary  kind  has  been  made  in  more  than 
one  of  our  dioceses.     I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  one  such  which, 
though  but  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  giving  good  hope  of  success,   in 
the  diocese  of  Durham.     Our  bishop  has  called  into  existence  a  •*  Body 
of  Lay  Evangelists,"  who  work  in  the  several  rural  deaneries  under  the 
direction  of  committees  chosen  annually  by  the  Ruridecanal  Con- 
ferences.    The  system  is  based  avowedly  on  the  principle  of  Wesley's 
local  preachers.     Instead  of  the  lay  reader,  who  is  commissioned  to 
work  in  a  certain  parish  under  the  direction  of  the  incumbent  to  whom 
he  is  licensed,  the  **  Lay  Evangelist "  receives  a  commission  to  work  in 
any  part  of  the  rural  deanery  where  his  services  are  allowed  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish.  The  body  consists  of  two  sections.  Evangelists 
and  Probationers,  the  first  of  whom  are  admitted  at  a  special  service  by 
the  bishop  to  their  office,  after  which  they  receive  a  license  renewable 
at  the  end  of  each  year,  at  the  request  of  the  committee  under  whom 
they  serve.     A  plan  is  drawn  up  at  the  commencement  of  each  quarter, 
appointing  to  each  evangelist  the  duty  which  he  is  expected  to  take 
during  the  ensuing  three  months,  and  the  probationers  are  on  the  same 
plan   told  off  to  assist  in  turn  at  these  services.     They  are  held   in 
cottages,  school-rooms,  mission  halls,  or  anywhere  where  a  place  can  be 
found  for  them,  and  are  of  a  very  elastic  kind.     They    are  commonly 
preceded  by  short  addresses  in  the  open  air,  and  by  visitation  from 
house  to   house   where  this  can  be  done.     Selected  portions  of  the 
Church  Service  are  read ;  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  singing ; 
one  or  more  short  addresses  are  given,  and  in  some  instances  extempore 
prayer  is  employed.       Much  stress  is  laid   on    the  preparation  and 
training  of  the  evangelists.     No  one  can  be  admitted  to  the  office  until 
he  has  passed  a  definite  examination  for  which  examiners  are  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  who  requires  to  be  satisfied  that  each  candidate  possesses 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Nicene  Creed,  and  the  Church  Catechism,  and  is  able  to  read  Holy 
Scripture  with  clear  enunciation  and  expression.     Means  of  instruction 
are  provided  at  various  centres,  which  are  gladly  availed  of  by  the  can- 
didates for  the  office,  and  opportunities  are  afforded  for  them  to  meet 
periodically  for  partaking  together  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  at 
other  times  for  united  prayer  and  conference,  and  for  instruction  in  the 
method  of  speaking  and  preaching. 
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There  is  much,  no  doubt,  in  this  system  which  is  akin  to  the  plans 
pursued  by  the  Church  Army.  But  the  strong  point  of  our  work  is  its 
voluntary  character.  We  aim  at  calling  into  practice  the  gifts  of  some  of 
our  young  men  of  all  classes,  whose  hearts  are  on  fire  with  love  to 
Christ,  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  others  who  would  be  certain  to  be 
thus  utilized  in  their  Master's  service  if  they  were  among  the  Noncon- 
formists. We  believe,  too,  that  working-men,  however  unpolished  be 
their  diction,  when  they  are  really  in  earnest  about  spiritual  things,  have 
a  power  with  their  comrades  which  is  sometimes  not  possessed  by  those 
in  a  superior  rank  to  themselves.  We  find  that  there  is  a  respect  for 
them  amongst  their  fellows  which  6pens  a  door  of  access  to  hearts  which 
is  not  unfrequently  closed  when  those  whom  they  are  apt  to  regard  as 
"  professionals  "  come  amongst  them.  So  far  as  the  scheme  has  been 
tried  amongst  us,  we  are  thankful  for  the  results  that  have  attended  it. 
And  if,  in  the  future,  for  reasons  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  the 
mission  church  will  have  to  take  the  place  of  the  consecrated  one,  and 
instead  of  the  sub-division  of  the  large  parishes,  the  incumbent  of  the 
mother  church  will  be  called  upon  to  make  provision  for  a  number  of 
services  in  various  parts  of  his  over-grown  parish,  how  great  will  be  the 
benefit  of  such  voluntary  help  as  this,  especially  when,  without  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  rigid  uniformity,  the  services  can  be  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  are  held. 

I  should  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  already  such 
special  evangelistic  services  are  going  forward  in  some  of  our 
parish  churches  where  the  full  evening  service  has  been  held  at 
an  earlier  hour,  and  these  have  resulted  in  the  gathering  within 
their  walls  of  multitudes  whose  ignorance  of  the  Prayer-book  has 
led  them  to  shrink  from  coming  to  the  ordinary  service,  but  who, 
by  taking  part  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  worship,  have  become 
familiar  with  our  Church  Service. 

We  recognise  to  the  full  the  great  benefit  which  modern  Church 
legislation  has  effected  in  enabling  us  thus  to  carry  on  evangelistic 
services  within  the  walls  of  our  churches,  and  in  this  way  to  familiarise 
our  poorer  parishioners  with  the  Spiritual  Home  which  in  this  land  is 
provided  for  every  one  of  them,  and  I  would  suggest  that  much  more 
might  be  done  than  hitherto  to  utilize  the  opportunity  which  is  thus 
afforded  to  us. 

We  have  just  listened  to  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  establishment  of 
"Christian  Brotherhoods"  among  our  dense  population,  and  the 
scheme  has  been  urgently  advocated  in  influential  quarters.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  an  attempt  in  this 
direction  in  the  South  of  London.  The  experiment  will  be  both  an 
interesting  and  an  important  one,  and  will,  no  doubt,  call  forth  much 
sympathy  from  many  sides.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  demand 
bold,  self-denying  efforts  of  every  kind.  But  I  need  not  say  that 
experience  of  the  past  warns  us  of  special  difficulties  and  dangers 
connected  with  such  establishments.  For  a  work  of  this  kind  there 
will  be  needed  men  of  broad  sympathies,  robust  manliness,  self- 
denying  devotedness,  and  a  thirst  for  souls.  Everything,  under  God^ 
must  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  scheme  is  developed,  and  the 
careful  supervision  that  is  exercised  over  its  management.  But  what- 
ever be  the  means  adopted,  something  must  be  done,  and  that  without 
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delay,  if  the  dense  populations  of  our  towns  and  cities  are  not  to 
lapse  into  semi-heathenism.  We  recognise,  and  thank  God  for,  the 
zeal  and  self-denying  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  religious  bodies 
outside  our  Church.  It  would  be  most  unjust  and  ungenerous  not 
to  do  so.  But  for  their  exertions  the  spiritual  destitution  of  our 
people  would  be  enormously  greater  than  it  even  now  is.  But  it  is 
for  the  Church,  whose  mission  is  to  poor  and  rich  alike,  to  see 
that  no  part  of  the  work  entrusted  to  its  charge  shall  be  over-looked. 
The  "  Bitter  cry  of  outcast  London  "  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  revelations 
that  were  made  last  winter  by  one  of  our  religious  journals  of  the 
fearful  state  of  ungodliness  in  the  south  of  London,  the  frightful 
atrocities  perpetrated  of  late  in  the  east  of  London,  the  appalling  amount 
of  irreligion  with  which  many  of  us  are  sadly  familiar  in  our  laige  towns 
and  cities,  all  go  to  show  that  there  is  absolute  need  for  an  increasing 
amount  of  every  sort  of  missionary  effort  to  be  undertaken,  unless  things 
are  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  We  want  more  zeal  amongst  all  the 
members  of  the  Church,  more  love  to  Christ,  more  sacred  enthusiasm 
in  His  cause,  more  of  the  Master's  spirit,  more  real  sympathy  with 
one  another,  more  readiness  to  promote  Christian  fellowship  amongst 
all  classes  of  our  people — and  then  we  may  expect  far  more  results 
in  the  great  work  which  God  has  given  us  to  do. 


The  Very  Rev.  John  Gott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Worcester. 

My  first  thought,  after  reading  the  title  you  have  given  to  my  paper  is 
this — Is  the  parochial  system  at  full  work,  or  even  at  half-work,  in  the 
majority  of  parishes  ? 

Does  not  your  observation  lead  you  to  suppose  that  it  is  very  unevenly 
worked,  that  there  meet  the  eye  in  every  large  town  three  sorts  of 
parishes  :  one  rolling  onwards  as  a  noble  river,  with  a  deep  and  strong 
stream  carrying  all  before  it,  refreshing  and  renewing  all  who  breathe 
its  air,  fertilising  all  things  that  grow  on  its  banks,  and  making  the  coun- 
try fragrant  and  beautiful  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord  ?  And  in  the  centre 
of  it  there  rises  the  vicarage,  the  fountain  of  all  bright,  pure,  helpful 
life,  with  its  wife  the  mother  of  the  people,  and  its  sons  and  daughters 
growing  up  as  samples  of  true  young  England.  For  the  parsonage  is 
the  main  type  of  the  home  life  of  that  race  which  alone  has  a  word  for 
home  in  its  mother  tongue. 

And  by  its  side  there  lies  a  second  parish,  where  things  remain  still, 
not  bad  in  itself  but  stagnant ;  and  therefore  no  river  of  life  but  a  pool,, 
over  which  the  air  hangs  heavily  and  things  grow  which  no  one  wants, 
for  the  vicar's  first  energy  has  spent  itself,  professionalism  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  noble  ardour  with  which  he  entered  the  parish,  despair  of 
achieving  his  grand  ideal  has  benumbed  him,  social  and  intellectual  soli- 
tude have  depressed  him,  etc.,  etc.  I  am  not  here  to  blame  him.  I 
would  cut  off  a  finger  if  I  could  cheer  him  and  give  him  the  heroism, 
that  once  possessedhim,andsomethingoftheaspiring,  daring,  conquering 

seal  of  the  House  of  Christ,  which  devours  a  man. 

And  yet  a  third  parish  there  is,  whose  priest  has  only  not  lost  his 
energy,  because  he  never  had  any,  a  dreamy  sense  of  the  Devil  and  of 
Gody  and  even  of  man,  no  hatred  of  sin,  no  belief  in  his  own  ordination. 
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or  his  people's  baptism,  no  sympathy,  neither  tenderness  nor  strength, 
full  of  his  rights  and  empty  of  his  duties,  and  the  Church  looks  on 
and  talks  of  his  vested  interests  and  the  pity  that  is  due  to  him.  Good 
God !  is  there  no  pity  due  to  his  orphanized  parish  ?  Have  his  people 
00  interests  vested  in  the  real  and  spmtual  World  ?  Does  the  navy  con- 
tinue to  trust  a  ship  to  a  captain  because  he  is  a  pleasant  gentleman  with 
a  large  family  ?  Surely  the  world  is  wiser  than  the  Church.  Surely  we 
are  partakers  of  his  sin  when  we  talk  on  this  platform  of  the  defects  of 
the  parochial  system,  while  we  tolerate  the  great  de-factor  of  it  all. 

Let  me  put  before  you  three  well-worked  parishes  as  fair  samples  of 
what  may  reasonably  be  expected,  and  while  you  compare  these 
pictures  with  half  the  churches  that  you  know,  I  think  you  will  say 
that  "  the  defects  of  the  parochial  system  "  mainly  lie,  not  in  the  system, 
but  in  the  men  who  work  it. 

Parish  A. — A  town  of  this  generation ;  wholly  mechanic,  a  pure 
creation  of  the  railway,  with  no  legacy  of  the  past,  but  an  absolutely 
new  gathering  of  human  atoms  heretofore  unconscious  of  each  other. 
14,000  population;  clergy,  6;  communicants  last  Easter,  610  ;  weekly 
average,  in;  church  workers,  396 ;  Sunday  school  children  (on  books) 
i|383  \  confirmed  in  last  three  years,  360 ;  lay  preachers  7,  conducting 
children's  services  in  lecture  hall ;  embroidery  class,  &c. 

Machinery. — Two  churches,  both  new;  five  communicant  classes 
(monthly),  five  Bible-classes,  seven  Sunday  schools,  three  guilds,  Church 
of  England  Working  Men's  Society,  Y.M.F.S.,  two  temperance 
societies,  club  for  boys,  five  cricket  and  football  clubs,  reading-rooms, 
Philharmonic  Society,  drum  and  fife  band,  cycling  club,  with  organized 
expeditions  to  places  of  interest ;  four  mothers'  meetings,  girls'  sewing 
class. 

Parish  B. — ^Twelve  years  ago,  as  patron  of  a  new  district,  I  asked  a 
builder  of  wooden  houses  to  meet  me  on  a  bare  half-acre  of  ground  in 
the  middle  of  a  crop  of  new  streets,  and  I  told  him  a  young  clergy- 
man would  begin  Service  there  that  day  three  weeks  in  a  Church 
holding  300,  with  altar,  seats,  organ,  gas,  etc.  It  was  ready  in  time. 
Now  there  stands  on  that  plot  of  ground  a  noble  Church  of  stone, 
Sunday  schools.  Institute,  and  Vicarage. 

The  Mission  Church  has  not  only  built  a  Mission  Church  of  its 
own,  but  that  daughter  Church  has  built  itself  a  granddaughter  Church. 

Population,  6,000  mixed  poor  and  lower  middle ;  clergy,  5  ;  Church 
workers,  235  ;  communicant  classes,  containing  973  (573  adults);  last 
Easter,  1,1  So  communicants,  />.,  one-fifth;  weekly  average,  177; 
confirmed  in  last  three  years,  373,  />.,  one-forty  ninth  a  year;  Sunday 
school  children  (on  books),  1,400. 

Parish  C.  A  purely  rural  village,  of  the  old  fashioned  sort,  with  its 
squire  and  his  family,  nearly  a  score  of  isolated  farms,  1,600  souls 
covering  xo  square  miles.  Weekly  Communion  class  and  daily  Service ; 
confirmed  this  year,  113,  il^.,  one-fourteenth,  of  whom  71  men  averaged 
iS  years,  and  42  women  20  years ;  communicants,  247,  /./.,  one-sixth ; 
last  Easter,  187 ;  weekly  average,  30.  The  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
work  each  their  own  districts,  consisting  mainly  of  their  own  labourers. 

(2)  The  defects  lie  mainly  in  the  workman,  not  in  his  tools.     Yes, 
mainly,  but  not  wholly. 
10 
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The  young  clergyman  is  left  too  much  to  himself.  As  soon  as  he  is 
priested  he  is  supposed  to  need  no  more  education,  no  higher  learning, 
no  deeper  musings,  except  that  which  he  may,  or  may  not,  get  from  his 
vicar ;  his  study  and  devotion  are  left  to  look  after  themselves. 

And  for  want  of  some  handling  I  have  seen  so  many  a  good  man's 
sermons  stagnate,  and  grow  jejune  instead  of  feeding  others,  while  he 
himself  is  excommunicated  from  the  intellect  of  his  age,  and  out  of 
touch  with  the  intelligence  of  his  artisans.  He  does  not  know  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  no  virtue  is  daily  passing  out  of  the  masters  of 
our  generation  into  him.  In  his  brain  thought  is  not ;  in  his  words 
there  is  neither  strength  nor  guidance. 

And  this  neglect  of  our  young  clergymen  becomes  a  more  dangerous 
thing  when  you  consider  the  passion  for  work  which  possesses  our  best 
men.  I  don't  mean  energy,  that  great  gift  of  God,  but  impatience  to  be 
ever  doing,  doing  for  the  sake  of  doing ;  a  restless  worry,  that  has 
more  sparks  than  fire  in  it,  in  which  there  is  no  time  for  wisdom  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  no  room  for  the  judgment  to  work,  no  place  for  sober 
thought,  and  a  true  forecast  of  coming  dangers  and  help.  So  the  nerves 
grow  too  sensitive  and  the  temper  too  quick,  and  the  body  tends  to  a 
breakdown,  and  over  all  the  soul  there  rises  a  fussy  spirit  that  blasts 
the  peace  of  God. 

And  is  there  no  remedy  ?    Yes,  surely. 

Let  someone  speak  to  them  who  knows  the  true  value  of  work  and 
of  rest.  "  *  Come  ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place  and  rest  awhile,' 
for  there  were  many  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure."  Let 
as  many,  as  can  possibly  be  spared,  come  to  some  convenient  house  in 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  Malvern  House  of  Rest,  and  there  for  a  month 
give  themselves  to  study  and  devotion  and  peace,  and  if  I  know  the 
dif!iculty  of  getting  a  month  in  the  year  in  addition  to  the  well-earned 
holiday,  I  also  know  the  need  of  it,  and  the  need  seems  greater  than  the 
difficulty. 

On  a  small  scale  Canon  Creighton  tried  it  this  spring  with  the  men 
he  had  examined  for  Ordination  during  the  previous  year,  and  it  will  be 
more  thoroughly  tried  this  month  by  the  Principal  of  Wells  for  the  men 
he  has  trained  at  his  admirable  college. 

Talking  one  night  in  the  Franciscan  Monastery  of  Lavemia  to  the 
Friar  who  was  told  off  to  entertain  me,  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at 
finding  a  great  house  of  a  preaching  order  in  a  solitude  of  the  Apennines, 
where  there  was  no  one  to  preach  to.  I[is  wonder  at  my  question  was 
greater  than  mine,  as  he  answered  :  "  You  must  know  little  of  men  if 
you  think  a  preacher  can  be  always  pouring  out  without  ever  stopping 
to  take  in.  We  frequently  withdraw  our  men  here  for  intervals  of  study 
and  renewal  during  their  lives  of  work." 

(3)  By  this  plan  I  would  try  to  meet  the  defect  in  the  younger  clergy. 
I  would  next  supply  a  defect  in  the  machinery.  Are  we  not  expecting 
more  from  our  parish  priest  than  it  is  fair  for  us  to  demand,  or  likely 
for  him  to  have  ?  We  expect  every  clergyman  to  be  a  master  of  every 
department  of  the  priestly  life,  and  we  constantly  spoil  a  man  gifted  in 
one  or  two  departments  by  requiring  him  to  do  a  dozen  other  depart- 
ments equally  well. 

Let  us  release  the  ordinary  curate  at  least  from  one  labour  which 
needs  special  gifts  and  training.     I  mean  pure  home  mission  work. 
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And  let  us  train  a  set  of  men  for  conversion.  I  would  not  confine 
that  special  task  to  the  specialist  alone,  but  I  would  have  something  of 
the  division  of  labour  that  has  borne  such  rich  results,  both  of  economy 
and  of  precision,  in  our  mills. 

And  we  might  gather  these  men  together,  a  house  of  them,  for  a 
whole  town  of  moderate  size,  or  for  a  group  of  parishes.  Of  course  they 
must  not  marry  while  they  are  so  employed,  but  if  Rome  and  Wesley- 
anism  can  find  average  men  embrace  this  rule  of  celibacy,  and  while 
there  are  numbers  of  men  in  every  professional  trade  who  prefer  the 
single  life,  we  need  not  fear  the  strictness  of  the  rule. 

And  I  don't  know  why  we  should  be  very  much  afraid  of  words 
that  were  in  use  in  our  Church,  and  in  all  Churches,  long  before 
Popery  flourished.  But  if  the  words  have  been  spoiled,  there  will  be 
time  to  make  new  ones.  Meanwhile  you  will  not  mistake  me  if  I  borrow  an 
old  one.  Do  we  not  want  something  like  Monastic  centres  for  the  con- 
version of  the  masses  in  our  large  towns  where  a  group  of  soldierly 
young  men  may,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  devote  themselves  in  the 
simplest  life  to  the  poor  and  the  forgotten,  the  factories  and  the  shop, 
the  lanes  and  courts  of  the  city.  They  will  be  all  the  better  if  they 
have  gentle  birth,  if  they  were  in  their  college  eight  or  eleven,  if  they 
rode  to  hounds  every  Christmas  holidays. 

These  men  shall  be  our  pioneers  to  fell  the  primeval  forest,  to  let  in 
light,  to  clear  the  ground,  to  make  roads,  and  prepare  the  country  for 
the  advance  of  the  regular  army. 

And  these  men  have  sisters  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  the  gift  of  sym- 
pathy. These  may  be  sisters  of  the  poor  and  those  who  are  out  of 
the  way. 

I  heard  of  a  young  lady  last  winter  in  East  London,  a  true  daughter  of 
all  tliat  is  best  in  England,  who  divided  her  year  into  three  parts ; 
four  months  she  hunted,  four  months  she  played  tennis,  four  months 
she  devoted  to  the  poor  in  East  London,  and  they  told  me  of  no 
Church  helper  who  did  work  as  good  and  true  as  hers.  She  is  married 
now,  I  am  glad  to  say.  May  her  sons  and  daughters  be  like  her.  But 
there  must  be  many  a  true  English  girl  who  can't  hunt  four  months  a  year, 
and  whose  love  of  tennis  has  worn  out ;  and  everyone  does  not  marry, 
some  of  necessity,  some  of  free  will.  Ah  I  but  is  there  no  hunting 
ground  in  the  streets  of  our  great  towns,  a  hunting  where  the  quarry  is 
the  noblest,  the  only  noble  quarry  on  the  hunting  fields  of  earth.  Aye, 
and  if  she  wishes,  let  the  girl  marry  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  the 
thousand  lonely  lives  of  a  great  town.  Why  may  we  not  have  our 
S.  Catherines  of  England  in  the  19th  century? 

You  may  say  that  the  monastery  is  too  fixed  and  hard  for  us  now,  but 
you  will  not  say  it  truly  ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  our  fathers  used, 
that  has  proved  so  elastic  as  the  manifold  conventual  system. 

Review  for  a  moment  its  many  and  radical  changes.  First  came  the 
Hermit  of  the  Severn  bank  or  the  Theban  desert.  Solitude  was  his  gift 
from  God,  and  in  it  he  gathered  power  to  stop,  by  his  single  devoted 
life,  the  whole  system  of  the  amphitheatre  and  the  cluster  of  trades 
that  centred  there.  You  remember  the  hermit  Telemachus  in  the 
Cbliseum? 

So  the  hermit's  work  was  done,  and  he  laid  down  his  lonely  life  to  find 
himself  in  the  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number. 
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And  after  him  arose  the  Pilgrim,  who  became  the  living  artery  of  the 
world  that  lay  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Atlantic. 

And  when  his  journey  was  ended,  and  he  reached  the  Golden  City, 
the  Benedictine  arose  to  personify  the  intellect  of  Christianity,  and  give 
new  birth  to  the  gifts  of  the  heathen  mind.  Whatever  there  was  of 
learning,  whatever  of  thought,  was  largely  due  to  the  third  era  of  the 
monastic  system. 

Then  arose  the  last  of  the  fathers,  whose  children  of  the  Cistercian 
Abbey  gave  severity  and  simplicity  to  Christians. 

A  century  later  the  two  armies  of  the  begging  Friars  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent off-shoot  of  the  same  monastic  system  which,  with  their  tongues 
of  fire,  saved  the  Church  of  the  13th  century.  And  later  still,  in  the 
17th  century,  arose  the  Sisters  of  Charity  under  S.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

And  now,  once  more,  the  same  undying  tree  shall  bear  fruits  it  never 
bore  before,  whose  leaves  shall  heal  nations,  as  they  did  under  other 
forms  in  the  days  of  our  fathers. 

The  new  call  for  Sisterhoods  comes  from  the  separation  of  classes 
and  masses  in  all  our  great  towns,  which  makes  it  more  necessary, 
and  more  impossible  than  ever  for  the  one  to  know  the  other,  and 
each  to  navigate  their  stream  in  the  river  of  England's  Church.  I 
see  no  other  way  in  which  the  Sunday  schools,  the  mothers*  meetings, 
the  district  visiting,  and  all  the  lay  Church  work  of  our  artisan 
parishes  can  be  worthily  done  but  by  some  sort  of  parochial  Sister- 
hood. Their  work  may  want  some  of  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of 
the  young  lady  who  lives  in  the  mansion  or  the  villa,  but  it  will  have 
more  method,  more  trained  skill,  and  more  constancy. 

And  as  for  our  young  laymen,  you  remember  the  monastic  system 
has  always  been  mainly  a  lay  institution.  Such  a  brotherhood  was  my 
thought  for  my  life  before  I  aspired  to  Holy  Orders.  What  can  be 
done  by  men  living  together  a  common  life  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity outside  them,  and  what  can  be  done  by  such  men  alone  has 
been  shown  in  the  great  cities  of  India,  and  has  been  told  us  lately  by 
the  Governor  of  Madras. 

This  branch  of  my  subject  will  be  specially  dealt  with  at  a  later 
meeting  of  this  Congress.  All  I  want  to  do  now  is  to  call,  as  a 
parish  priest,  to  them  in  the  .other  boat,  to  come  and  help  us,  for  our 
net  is  breaking. 

(4)  The  yearly  visits  of  clergy  of  position  or  rank  to  the  parsonages 
and  curacies  of  the  diocese.  These  visits  should  be  authorised  by  the 
bishop,  and  invited  by  the  clergy.     Their  work  should  be : — 

I  St.  Sympathy ;  the  sympathy  of  an  experienced  brother,  and  a  large- 
hearted  gentleman. 

2nd.  Counsel;  the  counsel  of  one  who  has  read,  and  thought,  and 
worked  hard. 

3rd.  Strength ;  the  strength  of  a  man  whose  weakness  has  been  ener- 
gised by  the  strength  of  God,  who  has  bent  under  difficulties,  and  bowed 
on  his  knees  amid  his  temptations,  till  his  hands  have  grown  both  very 
tender  and  strong  to  feel  and  to  help  the  difficulties  of  his  younger 
brother. 

We  have  a  number  of  offices  in  the  Church  that  we  don't  quite  know 
what  to  do  with— offices  of  rank  and  income  and  leisure — archdeacons, 
canons,  and  deans,  only  one  law  I  would  make — ^the  visitors  should 
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be  absolutely  forbidden  ever  to  catch  a  train,,  but  with  ample  time,  and 
unreserved  talking  out  of  difficulties^  and  gathering  of  Church  workers, 
and  talks  in  the  schools,  and  words  with  the  young  men,  and  thoughts 
of  the  higher  devotion  with  the  communicants,  and  fervent  prayer — 
with  any  or  all  of  these,  new  life  would  often  come  to  the  lonely  and 
weary  priest,  new  strength  to  the  Church  worker,  new  sense  of  a  living 
and  loving  communion  to  the  communicants,  and  a  new  blessing  to 
many  a  parish.  

ADDRESSES. 
James  Cropper,  Esq.,  Ellergreen,  Kendal. 

What  are  the  defects  of  the  parochial  system  ? 

Probably  on  this  point  each  of  us  may  have  his  own  view.  Some  of  us  consider,  as 
I  do,  that  the  theory  of  the  "  freehold  of  the  parish  "  as  held  by  the  incumbent  is  a  great 
defect,  leading  to  many  evils.  Some  of  us  might  dwell  on  the  rigidity  of  the  system, 
the  "  ultra-parochialism  "  as  a  clerical  friend  of  mine  terms  it,  which  enables  ihe 
inciimbent  to  keep  all  intruders  out  of  his  parish,  even  if  himself  idle  or  incompetent. 
Some  sufferers  might  discuss  the  difficulty  of  removing  an  immoral  minister  by  any 
present  form  of  law.  All  these  seem  defects  in  the  system,  but  to-day  we  are  meant  I 
think,  to  review  the  deficiencies  which  show  themselves  in  our  over-crowded  cities,  or 
efen  in  our  scattered  villages,  from  the  lack  of  power  to  reach  more  than  a  few  with 
the  influence  of  the  minister  of  the  parish.  In  many  places  the  parish  clergyman  is 
oat-paced  by  the  work  before  him,  and  finds  himself  unable  to  know^  or  to  influence, 
a  tithe  of  his  parishioners.  His  income  may  not  allow  of  a  curate,  or  there  may  be 
work  for  a  whole  staff"  of  curates,  while  only  one  is  available.  His  own  strength  may 
not  be  great,  and  he  may  find  his  time  taken  up  in  visiting  when  he  ought  to  be  pre- 
paring sermons,  or  occupied  in  preparing  sermons  when  he  ought  to  visit.  His  cottage 
lecture  can  make  little  effect  on  the  other  parts  of  his  parish,  and  his  rougher 
parishioners  find  excuse  for  not  attending  Church  from  their  poor  clothing,  from  their 
weariness  with  the  length  of  the  sitting,  from  shyness,  and  still  more  from  the 
ignorance  which  makes  any  worthy  liturgy  but  half  intelligible  to  them.  If  they 
join  in  any  form  of  worship  at  all,  it  is  perhaps  the  short  and  easy  excitement  of  a  Sal- 
vation Army  meeting,  or  the  loud  enthusiasm  of  a  Methodist  local  preacher — thus  a  large 
pait  of  the  people  in  many  parishes  are  totally  out  of  sight  of  the  Church  and 
her  services,  and  are  weekly  becoming  alienated  from  her  communion. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  attempts  to  make  up  this  deficiency  in  our  parochial  system 
in  past  years.  City  missionaries,  and  scripture  readers,  Church  Army  and  deaconesses 
have  grown  up  around  it  and  done  much  good  work,  and  yet  how  much  they  still 
leave  undone. 

In  some  quarters  I  have  doubts  whether  their  agency  is  very  resultful ;  the  missionary 
or  reader  may  be  zealous,  but  ignorant,  or  feeble ;  he  may  have  an  ambition,  not  I  fear 
uncommon,  to  be  himself  a  head  and  not  a  follower ;  he  is  sure  to  be  sneered  at  in  his 
own  rank,  as  being  well  paid  for  easy  work.  His  daily  diary  may  present  a  true 
picture  of  his  daily  work,  but  if  so  it  will  often  be  painted  in  very  faint  colours,  as  any 
one  may  find  who  discusses  the  subject  with  one  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  while 
he  is  much  tempted  to  colour  it  up  to  the  bright  mark  naturally  desired  by  his 
snperiois.  Again,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  man,  and  least  of  all  for  a  man  brought  up  to 
active  labour,  to  give  his  whole  day  to  study  or  to  ministry.  Continuous  mental  effort 
is  almost  impossible  for  him,  and  he  has  been  unused  to  any  method  in  thought  or 
feading.  EQs  Cunily  matters  are  as  engrossing  to  him  as  to  his  clerical  superior.  He  has 
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no  study  and  no  library,  no  club  and  no  lawn  tennis.  He  finds  his  earnings  small  for 
bis  family  expenditure,  and  sometimes  (I  haye  instances  of  it)  he  tries  to  make  up 
his  income  by  means  which  one  does  not  usually  associate  with  his  work.  Thus  I  learn 
of  one  city  missionary  engaging  himself  in  looking  after  house  property  in  London,  and 
I  know  of  one  scripture  reader's  grant  which  forms  part  of  the  remuneration  of  a 
clergyman's  butler.  Such  men  no  doubt  put  their  own  value  on  their  ministrations  as 
compared  with  their  neighbour's,  and  if  they  welcome  a  call  to  some  small  chapel  in 
the  district,  can  we  altogether  blame  them?  I  do  not  wish  to  throw  doubt  on 
the  good  intentions  of  these  men,  or  to  suggest  that  the  work  they  do  is  ineflfectual. 
I  believe  they  have  their  place,  and  that  they  do  some  of  the  evangelising  work 
which  we  are  trying  to  estimate  to-day,  but  I  feel  that  their  work  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  work  done  by  thousands  of  volunteer  local  preachers  who  labour 
the  week  through  at  the  mill  or  the  shop,  and  spend  hours  on  Sunday  in  preaching 
the  Gospel  to  little  gatherings  of  people  without  any  thought  of  payment  or  reward 
beyond  the  sense  of  God's  approval.  Weak  they  may  be,  or  noisy,  or  self-repeating, 
but  they  carry  with  them  their  own  credentials,  and  no  introduction  is  so  influential  as 
the  certainty  of  a  preacher's  self  denial. 

Truly  "evangelising  work"  embraces  a  very  wide  range  of  effort,  made  by  very 
different  classes  of  men,  and  in  very  varying  ways.  The  word  spoken  in  season  by 
the  busy  man  as  he  passes  through  the  world,  the  evening  given  to  a  school  or  a  district 
by  the  youth  or  maiden  who  is  scarcely  prepared  to  take  any  recognised  position 
among  the  Church's  workers — the  Sunday  class,  the  district  visitor,  the  friendly 
society  for  girls  or  boys,  all  these  are  means  for  enlisting  the  help  of  those  who  feel 
that  their  brothers'  souls  are  not  entirely  out  of  their  keeping,  or  who  acknowledge  the 
debt  of  gratitude  for  which  they  long  to  give  some  small  return  to  their  Lord  and 
Saviour. 

And  now  of  late  years  the  Church  of  England  has  called  around  her  a  more  definite 
rank  of  lay  helpers  (I  do  not  like  the  inadequate  term  "  lay  reader  "),  and  from  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  much  valuable  work  is  obtained. 

I  see  the  number  acknowledged  as  enrolled  is  about  1,300,  and  it  is  sure  to  multiply. 
From  very  different  quarters  reports  come  of  the  organization  of  these  laymen,  bat 
perhaps  nowhere  has  the  effort  been  more  resultful  than  in  Durham,  where  a  body 
of  working-men  from  the  towns  and  villages  have  entered  into  ti  definite  band  of 
fellowship,  and  of  dedication,  and  have  received  the  sanction  and  the  welcome  of  the 
Bishop.  He  has  recognised  that  by  such  means  only  is  it  at  present  possible  to  bring 
home  religious  knowledge  and  Christian  faith  to  the  busy  masses  of  population  in  his 
diocese.  His  address  to  the  first  body  of  these  evangelists  was  given  in  Sunderland, 
in  18S6,  when  they  numbered  seven  evangelists  and  six  probationers,  and,  as  the  work 
has  grown,  he  has  watched  its  organization  and  helped  each  year  to  bring  in  fresh 
recruits. 

It  hardly  needs  a  word  of  argument  now  to  defend  lay  agency  from  the  charge  of 
either  irregularity  or  enthusiasm.  Work  can  be  done  and  friendly  pressure  used  by  a 
workman  among  his  fellows,  which  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  clergyman,  who  has 
less  actual  experience  of  the  conditions  of  life  and  the  temptations  which  workmen 
have  to  endure. 

The  plain  speaking,  the  fresh  illustrations,  the  want  of  reserve,  and  the  forgetfiilness 
of  dignity,  all  go  at  times  in  favour  of  the  humbler  evangelist  His  meeting  may  begin 
with  small  numbers,  drawn  in  to  meet  a  fellow-workman,  or  by  curiosity,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  smile  or  word  of  comment  will  not  be  taken  amiss  by  the  company. 

Then,  too,  the  work  undertaken  by  these  lay  evangelbts  is  so  good  for  the  workers 
themselves.   Other  reUgious  bodies  have  long  found  the  strength  gained  by  co-operation 
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of  the  whole  of  their  members,  and  have  sustained  their  existence  by  weaving  into  their 
system,  the  interests  and  the  life-work  of  their  lay  brethren.  Too  often  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  have  deemed  themselves  the  only  evangelists,  and  have  thought 
it  enough  to  turn  any  religious  energy  which  showed  itself  in  the  parish,  into  the 
Sunday  school,  or  the  choir,  or  the  beliry.  Indeed,  originality  is  required  to  suggest 
odter  work. 

To  raise  the  lives  and  win  the  souls  entrusted  to  their  charge ;  to  make  the  Church's 
work  a  real  part  of  the  life  of  all  its  members,  is  now  felt  to  be  an  aim  for  which 
all  consideration  of  dignity  or  Church  order  must  give  way.  With  young  men, 
and  especially  with  young  working-men,  religion  must  generally  be  outspoken  and 
communicative,  and  the  perception  of  what  they  owe  to  their  Saviour  must  draw 
cot  some  manifest  expression  in  return.  Their  zeal  may  be  at  first  without  know- 
ledge, their  enthusiasm  may  want  guidance,  but  the  Christian  Church  needs  all 
their  zeal  and  all  their  enthusiasm,  and  alas  for  the  work  of  her  ordained  ministers 
who  cool  or  disclaim  it.  My  time  only  allows  me  to  allude  shortly  to  the  aid  now 
formally  offered  to  lay  evangelists  at  our  universities.  Both  at  Keble  College, 
Oxford,  and  at  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  a  party  of  these  young  men  are 
uirited  during  the  long  vacation,  they  are  made  welcome  to  rooms,  and  to  a  series 
of  lectures  for  a  fortnight,  and  receive  while  there  the  sort  of  help  and  advice 
which  they  specially  need.  To  many  of  them  this  way  of  spending  their  one  holiday 
in  the  year  is  truly  enjoyable  and  uplifting,  and  sends  them  back  to  their  homes 
uid  to  their  work  with  chastened  zeal  and  instructed  enthusiasm.  It  widens  their 
friendship  among  like-minded  companions,  and  gives  them  some  little  idea  of  what 
they  should  read,  and  how  they  should  study.  The  weekly  cost  to  those  who  can 
ftfford  it  is  small  (I  think  25/-),  and  there  are  some  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
authorities  to  help  those  who  cannot  afford  even  this  sum.  Full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  E.  A.  Ford,  Esq.,  6,  College  Terrace,  London,  N.W.  The  whole  idea 
of  organized  lay  agency  in  the  Church  of  England  is  comparatively  new.  I  well 
remember  undertaking  a  short  morning  service  in  a  schoolroom  on  Sunday  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  for  a  curate  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  church  bell  was  ringing 
and  a  small  congregation  of  farmers  and  working-men  assembled,  and  listened  to  part 
of  the  morning  service  and  a  sermon  I  read  of  Dr.  Arnold's.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
absent  vicar  wrote  to  his  curate  in  lofty  indignation  of  our  "  illegal  parody,"  and 'even 
the  archdeacon  whom  I  met  on  his  horse  next  week  murmured  an  allusion  to  the 
unhappy  Israelite  who  laid  his  hand  upon  the  ark.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  made 
changes  in  many  things.  So  I  thought  when  at  a  recent  Church  Congress  I  was 
asked  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of  the  grand  old  church  at  Wakefield  along  with  other 
laymen. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  the  growth  of  the  work  as  connected  with  our  Church 
depends  very  much  upon  the  sympathy  and  cordiality  of  her  clergy.  It  is  easy  to  see 
dangers  ahead,  to  fear  the  growth  of  rival  interests  and  to  stand  aside  even  after  giving 
leave  to  willing  workers  to  hold  meetings  in  the  parish.  I  know  instances  where  this 
b  done  by  the  clergy,  and  some  where  leave  is  entirely  refused.  But  "  the  earth 
turns  for  all  that,"  as  Galileo  said  to  the  formalists  of  his  age,  and  the  movement  is  far 
too  important  to  be  checked  by  local  obstacles  or  difficulties. 

There  may  be  instances  where  the  volunteer  makes  mistakes  and  when  the  first 
energy  falls  off  There  may  be  self-seekers  even  among  the  most  promising  lay  helpers, 
as  there  were  among  the  Apostles  themselves,  but  I  believe  the  work  is  one  on  which  we 
may  especially  ask  God's  blessing,  and  that  in  it  will  be  found  a  powerful  method  of 
bringing  Christian  teaching  to  thousands  whose  circumstances  and  whose  habits  make 
them  almost  unapproachable  by  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  the  Church. 
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The  Rev.  W.  Carlile,   Founder  and  Honorary   Secretary  of 
the  Church  Army,  128,  Edgware  Road,  London. 

When  the  deyoted  and  over-worked  Bishop  of  Rochester  sadly  admits  in  Convoca- 
tion the  truth  of  the  statement  that  "Christianity  is  not  in  possession  of  South 
London,"  and  while  in  addition  to  the  scourge  of  drunkenness  in  our  land,  the  increas- 
ing evils  of  loafing,  of  gambling,  of  lust,  and  even  of  murder  are  rampant,  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  arrears  to  be  made  up  if  the  Church  is  to  be  in  reality  the 
Established  Church  of  the  land,  because  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  working 
people. 

In  many  country  parishes  also  the  same  arrears  exist.  Quite  recently  was  it 
reported  that,  on  a  certain  Sunday  morning,  there  were  more  working-men  waiting 
for  admission  outside  the  village  public-house,  which,  strangely  enough,  belonged  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  than  there  were  inside  the  old  parish  church.  Of 
one  town  parbh,  containing  8,000  souls,  it  is  also  stated  that  there  were  only  four 
baptisms  in  five  years,  and  that  even  for  these  is.  6d.  each  had  been  charged.  The 
spiritual  work  must  be  estimated  to  be  much  on  a  par  with  these  figures. 

A  Church  on  the  defence  is  a  Church  in  decline ;  we  must  be  aggressive,  or  cease 
to  be  a  power.  Surely  nothing  less  than  the  Church  Militant  in  reality,  as  well  as  in 
name,  can  deal  deadly  blows  at  the  ever-increasing  foes  which  modem  civilization  has 
to  face. 

The  difficult  problem  as  to. how  far  a  religion  which  deals  with  the  emotions  can  be 
coupled  with  morals  is  one  which  the  Church  Army  seeks  in  one  limited  way  to 
solve. 

Great  numbers  of  the  working-classes  appear  to  have  drunk  away  their  intellects, 
and  nothing  but  the^feelings  are  left  to  be  operated  on.  We,  therefore,  have  first  to 
deal  with  the  emotional  side  of  their  nature  to  arrest  them  in  their  sinful  coarse. 
When  thus  arrested  and  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  is  of  all  import- 
ance that  they  should  be  led  to  value  the  teaching  of  the  moral  law.  Hence  we  main- 
tain that  evangelistic  zeal  in  the  first  instance  is  necessary  to  the  Church,  and  that 
Church  order  is  also  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  and  permanent  evangelistic 
zeal.  The  one  needs  the  other.  We  see  it  distinctly  pourtrayed  in  the  early  Church, 
where  earnest  mission  work  was  perfectly  coupled  with  Apostolic  discipline. 

There  is  a  fear,  however,  in  the  minds  of  many  who  rightly  value  Church  order, 
lest  there  should  be  irreverence  in  evangelistic  zeal,  which  should  do  more  harm  than 
good.^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  fear  in  the  minds  of  many  of  those  who  rightly 
value  evangelistic  zeal,  lest  their  efforts  should  be  impeded  by  too  intimate  an  union 
with  Church  order.  The  Church  Army  maintains  that  the  two  are  perfectly  com- 
patible, and  that  the  Church,  like  a  boat,  needs  the  two  oai%  to  pull  it  successfully 
through  the  storm.  Each  lacks  the  other's  aid.  We  admit  that  religious  exhortations 
from  the  lips  of  vulgar  and  ignorant  people  almost  necessarily  must  sound  irreverent 
to  refined  ears.  Yet  we  maintain  that  even  such  expressions,  coming  from  penitent 
hearts,  are  not  irreverent  in  the  sight  of  God,  They  cannot  be  compared  to  the 
awful  irreverence  which  is  sometimes  to  be  found  coupled  with  Church  Order,  when 
the  clergyman  prays,  the  choir  performs,  and  the  congregation  assist  with  holy  words, 
unendorsed  by  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  impelled  rather  by  the  organ  than  by  a 
deep  devotional  spirit. 

In  India  there  are  no  less  than  three  millions  of  Fakirs  moved  by  evai^distic  seal 
for  various  religious  causes.  One  person  in  eighty-four  of  the  population  is  so  occu- 
pied. Partly  by  this  means  the  religion  in  the  land  is  made  the  religion  of  the  masses. 
The  Church  Army,  in  the  same  way,  seeks  to  send  forth  into  the  field  not  amply  a 
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few  wholly  engaged  and  paid  evangelists  and  mission  nurses,  but  to  induce  a  mission- 
ary spirit  in  all  devout  communicants,  especially  those  of  the  working-classes. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  many  scripture  readers  and  lay  readers  are  excellent 
men  and  perhaps  more  devoted  people  in  their  way  than  many  of  our  officers,  but  as 
in  many  instances  they  have  never  been  definitely  trained  in  any  college  or  institute 
for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  unattached  to  any  definite  society  which  looks  after  them 
in<I  keeps  them  up  to  their  work,  and  as  they  are  permanently  fixed  for  so  long  a 
period  in  the  same  parish,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  same  evangelistic 
zeal  which  is  so  needed  at  the  present  time.  One  leading  clei^yman  in  the  South  of 
England  says : — "  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  employ  a  scripture  reader  or  lay 
reader  unless  he  were  a  member  of  a  brotherhood  and  coimected  with  a  society  that 
could  control  his  actions.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  greatly  value  the  Church  Army." 
Another  writes  : — '*  I  shall  never  beg  for  an  extension  of  time  for  a  Church  Army 
officer  again.  I  now  see  the  wisdom  of  your  rule  as  to  their  moving."  In  this  case 
the  evangelist  was  offered  by  other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  a  larger  salary  and 
a  more  comfortable  situation  but,  being  under  contract  with  the  Church  Army,  was 
1x>nQd  to  remove  at  our  request,  and  never  to  return  to  the  same  parish  except  by 
our  written  permission. 

The  Church  Army  evangelists'  antecedents  are  well-known,  and  are  at  the  disposal 
of  clergymen  desiring  information  concerning  them.  They  are  devoted  Christians 
and  Churchmen,  and  abstainers  from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage,  and  from 
tobacco.  The  wives  of  the  married  men  are  usually  a  power  for  good  in  a  parish. 
The  voice  of  the  evangelist  coming  for  a  period  of  six,  or  (not  exceeding)  twelve 
months,  is  fresh  ;  after  this  he  moves  to  another  place.  His  successor  is  taught  to 
foDow  on  the  same  lines  so  that,  instead  of  the  work  suffering  by  a  change,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  fresh  ground  is  broken  up,  and  the  former  converts  are  retained,  having 
been  won  by  evangelistic  zeal  and  kept  by  Church  order.  In  this,  of  course,  much 
<icpends  upon  the  wisdom  and  sympathy  of  the  clergy  and  the  older  members  of  the 
congregation. 

The  Church  Army  lay  reader  is  a  man  who  works  on  modified  lines,  and  who  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  any  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Much  of  the  above  also  refers  to  the  mission  nurse.  She  has  experience  in  evange* 
iistic  work  before  she  enters  the  London  Training  Home,  and  in  addition  to  further 
instruction  in  mission  work  there,  she  has  a  valuable  but  short  experience  in  a 
first-class  London  hospital  as  a  "  working "  (though  not  as  a  "  trained  ")  nurse, 
with  a  £ur  instruction  in  ambulance  duty.  She  has  also  been  instructed  how  to 
asa&t  in  the  rescue  of  the  fallen.  Being  an  agent  attached  to  a  society  like  the 
Church  Army  is  an  advantage  which  it  is  difficult  to  express.  Miriam,  Deborah, 
and  **the  company  of  (women)  preachers"  referred  to  in  Psalm  Ixvi.,  appear  to 
have  been  useful  in  Old  Testament  times.  Philip's  daughters  and  the  women  in 
Corinth,  who  **  prayed  and  prophesied  with  their  heads  covered,"  though  doubtless 
alent  in  the  Churches,  nor  suffered  to  teach  their  superiors,  were  useful  in  reaching 
many.  Our  mission  nurses  are,  therefore,  encouraged  to  take  small  cottage  meet- 
ings, mothers'  meetings,  and  in  other  ways,  as  well  as  visiting  and  nursing,  to  win 
sods  to  Christ  They  are  placed  in  subjection  to  the  vicar,  and  not  made  leaders 
of  evangdtstic  work.  Where  is  the  difference  between  a  woman  conducting  a  Bible- 
dass  with  twenty  men  in  it,  and  another  having  a  mixed  gathering  of  ten  men  and 
ten  women  in  a  cottage  ?  If  women  are  allowed,  as  they  have  been,  to  take  part  in 
and  address  a  Church  Congress,  where  bishops  and  clergy  are  present,  we  venture 
to  ask  some  liberty  for  our  mission  nurses.    There  are  many  who  will  be  won  to 
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Christ  by  their  efforts  who  will  not  listen  to  a  man ;  out  of  simple  gallantly  they  are 
bound  to  give  a  woman  a  fair  hearing. 

The  Church  Army  has  no  relationship  to  the  Church  of  England,  for,  by  its  con- 
stitution, it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  same.  The  Church  Army  is  continually  bring- 
ing children  to  be  baptized,  and  thousands  of  adults,  mostly  gathered  at  the  gin- 
palace  doors,  have  been  confirmed,  first  giving  good  evidence  of  being  truly  converted, 
though  we  do  not  allow  an  Evangelist  to  report  numbers  as  *'  saved."  In  a  northern 
diocese  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  those  confirmed  were  found  to  be  standing  firmly  as 
regular  communicants  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  The  reverence  of  most  is  very 
remarkable.  They  usually  attend  the  parish  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and, 
when  able,  on  one  week  night.  They  delight  to  get  real  Bible  and  Church  teach- 
ing. In  one  instance  the  sound  of  clogs  was  heard  on  the  chancel  step  for  the  first 
time  ever  known  in  that  Church  at  the  Holy  Communion. 

Both  during  the  preparation  in  the  field  and  in  the  training  homes  there  is  an 
earnest  Church  tone.  No  party  spirit  is  allowed,  either  from  a  Church  or  political 
point  of  view.  The  London  staff,  the  honorary  special  missioners,  and  the  officers  are 
all  convinced  Churchmen,  believing,  however,  that  in  their  preaching  they  must  always 
place  Christ  first,  and  His  Church  and  sacraments  second.  All  officers  and  their 
enrolled  helpers,  called  "soldiers,"  are  communicants,  total  abstainers,  and  humble 
speakers  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  All  soldiers  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  C.E.T.S., 
and  usually  wear  a  red  piece  of  cord  as  a  badge  of  membership.  The  evangelists  are 
prepared  to  conduct  mission  services,  when  necessary,  on  liturgical  lines.  They  do 
not  preach  sinless  perfection. 

Most  spiritual  men  of  the  three  great  schools  in  the  Church  of  England  now  g^ve 
us  their  prayers  and  sympathy.  On  the  disputed  question  of  regeneration,  those  of 
the  "  broad  "  who  regard  it  in  answer  to  prayer  at  birth,  those  of  the  "  high  "  as  con- 
nected with  baptism,  and  those  of  the  *'  low  "  at  conversion,  are  all  one  with  us  in  our 
simple  basis,  insisting  on  the  need  of  real  (i)  Conversion,  (2)  Consecration,  and  (3) 
Churchmanship. 

The  Church  Army  submits  loyally  to  the  diocesan,  who  can  retain  any  officer  in  his 
diocese  if  he  chooses,  and  to  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  longs  for  the  day  when 
the  rural  deans  will,  especially  in  country  districts,  avail  themselves  of  their  evange- 
lists and  mission  nurses,  as  well  as  of  their  "  soldiers,"  making  the  rural  deanery  the 
unit  of  the  circuit,  somewhat  as  at  the  present  moment  is  done  by  the  Methodists.  An 
inferior  working-man  speaker  is  able  to  work  up  once  in  a  month  one  new  address, 
to  be  delivered  in  several  places  with  freshness  and  success,  whereas  if  retained  in  one 
parish  he  would  eventually  empty  the  fullest  mission  hall. 

The  plan  of  unpaid  Church  local  preachers  has  been  successfully  dealt  with  in  many 
Church  Army  parishes,  and  is  systematically  carried  out  in  the  North  of  England, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  12,000  Church  Army  soldiers  are, 
I  believe,  the  largest  body  of  humble  speakers  in  the  Church  of  England  for  several 
centuries. 

The  movement  for  keeping  the  churches  open  all  day,  and  all  the  week,  as  also  the 
"  FREE  and  open  "  movement  will  materially  assist  us  in  many  town  parishes  in 
attracting  the  people  to  the  church. 

.  The  individual  loyalty  of  the  converts  will  of  course  mostly  depend  on  the  sympathy 
of  the  incumbent,  his  colleagues,  and  the  older  Church  people.  If  they  are  cold,  the 
result  will  be  evidently  unsatisfactory. 

We  were  not  at  first  desirous  of  sending  to  India  and  elsewhere  abroad,  but  some 
good  officers  would  otherwise  have  had  to  have  left  our  ranks.  They  are  working 
there  on  the  same  lines  and  with  the  same  encouraging  results. 
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The  Centra]  CommiUee  carries  out  the  orders  uf  a  council,  on  which  twenty-one  of 
the  English  bishops  have  a  voice.  Headquarters  is  a  training  college  and  registry, 
existing  for  the  benefit  of  both  clergymen  needing  evangelists  and  mission  nurses  and 
of  persons  seeking  such  posts. 

Church  Army  work  is  usually  commenced  by  Headquarters  furnishing  one  incumbent 
of  a  parish  with  one  evangelist  or  mission  nurse,  whose  time  is  mostly  spent  in  visiting 
and  holding  meetings  of  an  informal  and  evangelistic  character.  These  meetings  are 
not  for  worships  but  rather  seeking  to  bring  about  the  real  conveision  of  careless 
people.  There  is  no  invasion  of  a  parish,  but  simply  the  arrival  of  an  agent,  sent  to 
develop  the  latent  powers  within  the  parish.  The  officers  can  even  come  without  the 
"organization,**  as  such,  being  introduced  at  all,  so  that  any  unwise  fear  of  novelty  is 
qaite  unfounded.  The  relationship  of  the  officer  to  the  vicar  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 
scripture  reader.  Headquarters  never  interferes  by  giving  orders  ;  the  weekly  report 
form  is  a  valuable  stimulus  to  activity.  Both  the  evangelists  and  mission  nurses  wear 
a  simple  black  uniform.  The  general  lines  on  which  the  officers  work  will  vary 
in  manner  and  demonstrativeness,  most  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  place.  The 
meetings  usually  consist  of  the  singing  of  suitable  hymns,  short  extempore  prayers, 
general  confession,  Lord*s  Prayer,  Creed,  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  brief 
homely  exhortations  to  repentance.  The  evangelist  seeks  to  develop  the  speaking 
powers  of  his  soldiers  rather  than  his  own.  Here  the  most  ignorant  and  humble 
worker  can  find  his  "  niche." 

Church  Army  work  is  usually  begun  tentatively  in  a  temporary  way,  and  mostly 
becomes  continuous,  as  it  should  surely  be,  if  finances  permit  it,  till  every  adult  is,  at 
the  very  least,  a  communicant.  In  country  places,  the  services  of  both  evangelists  and 
mission  nurses  are  especially  useful  at  fairs,  or  with  haymakers,  hop-pickers  and 
navvies ;  also  before  or  following  after  a  Church  mission,  to  deepen  impressions  made, 
and  to  prevent  some  falling  back  into  carelessness  or  being  drawn  away  from  the 
Church.  In  small  populations,  several  parishes  in  a  radius  of  five  or  ten  miles  unite 
to  keep  one  evangelist  or  mission  nurse  between  them.  A  tricycle  is  often  helpful  in 
nch  cases.  In  large  town  centres  the  meetings  are  best  almost  nightly,  fitting 
in  with  other  parochial  gatherings.  The  variation  of  these  is  simply  a  question  of 
industry  with  a  painstaking  officer. 

The  evangelist  is  paid  19s.  ;  his  wife  (if  any)  5s.  extra,  and  children  (if  any) 
IS.  each,  up  to  three  in  number.  If  his  rent  is  over  5s.  he  is  entitled  to  2s.  6d.  more. 
If  he  can  collect  his  whole  stipend,  he  is  entitled  to  still  another  2s.  6d.  The  mission 
nurse  receives  12s.,  and,  if  possible,  rent  free.  In  some  parishes  the  Church  Army  is 
wholly  self-supporting,  in  others  partially  so,  and  in  others  nothing  can  be  collected 
from  the  people.  It  is  only  right  that  the  older  Church  people  should  bear  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  evangelising,  though  it  is  most  unwise  not  to  let  the  "soldiers  **  and  the 
poor  do  their  utmost  towards  the  support  of  the  officer.  It  is  easier  in  this  way 
to  attach  the  work  to  the  Church. 

One  advantage  of  the  system  is  that  all  officers  are  under  a  moral  and  legal  bond  to 
leave  any  parish  at  any  moment,  and  not  to  return  for  any  purpose  whatever  without 
the  written  consent  of  Headquarters.  The  penalty  b  ;^ioo.  It  is  usual,  however,  to 
•nange  a  month  in  advance  for  a  renewal  or  exchange.  By  this  plan  a  clergyman  is 
able  to  reduce  his  financial  liabilities  to  a  minimum.  This  he  cannot  well  do  with  a 
curate  or  ordinary  lay  reader.  It  is  ofi^en,  otherwise,  difficult  to  get  rid  of  an 
onsuitable  person. 

In  some  parishes,  where  the  officers  have  worked  for  a  considerable  time,  so  many 
workers  are  developed  that  Church  Army  work  can  be  carried  on  without  an  officer  at 
all,  though  of  coarse  this  somewhat  blunts  the  evangelistic  edge  of  the  effort. 
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Above  all  we  need  real  and  true  men  and  women  as  candidates.  We  would 
earnestly  press  upon  the  clergy  and  Church  workers  to  be  continually  on  the  look  oat 
and  to  recommend  us  suitable  persons.  We  will  not  hold  them  responsible  for  th« 
choice,  but  carefully  test  those  who  are  recommended  to  us.  We  naturally  prefer 
Church  men  and  women,  but  there  are  often  many  of  our  own  baptized,  who  have 
wandered  from  our  fold,  and  who  are  willing  to  return  if  they  find  the  Church  wiUiDg 
to  receive  them  and  to  send  them  forth  to  win  the  souls  of  men. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  candidates  are  our  own  Church 
people  who  have  wandered  into  sin,  and  have  afterwards  been  truly  converted  to  God 
by  Nonconformist  agencies.  They,  however,  felt  that  in  Dissent  something  was 
lacking ;  they  then  applied  to  us  to  return  to  the  Church,  where  full  scope  was  offered 
them  in  the  Church  Army  to  devote  their  whole  energies  to  that  which  had  once 
changed  their,  own  lives — evangelistic  work. 

We  believe  we  could  place  500  really  first-class  men  and  women  in  the  next  twelve 
months  if  we  could  find  them. 

Though  at  the  present  moment  we  have  more  clergy  applying  for  help  than  we  can 
furnish,  yet  as  our  supply  will  shortly  be  increasing,  we  shall  be  grateful  to  our  friends 
to  make  the  work  known  to  the  clergy,  and  to  try  to  find  even  more  openings  for  our 
evangelists,  Church  Army  lay  readers,  and  mission  nurses. 

We  need  also  more  clergymen  to  give  us  honorarily  their  help,  either  by  coming 
wholly  on  the  London  staff,  or  by  visiting  one  or  more  days,  from  time  to  time. 
Church  Army  parishes,  when  able,  as  "special  missioners."  Many  clergymen  and 
parishes  greatly  benefit  by  this  ;  their  own  parishes  really  gain  a  reflex  good  in  the 
long  run.  Clergymen  willing  to  help  in  this  way  should  write  to  Headquarters. 
There  are  many  mission-spirited  men  with  small  country  parishes  who  could  do  more 
in  this  way  if  they  would  make  the  attempt. 

The  fund  for  training  our  officers  is  quite  exhausted.  Last  year  our  wealthier 
friends  gave  us  ;^4,50o  centrally ;  but  locally,  mostly  from  the  pence  of  our  poor 
**  soldiers,"  ;f  13,000  were  received.  We  calculate  that  for  ;f  25  we  can  train,  equip, 
and  send  forth  one  of  our  evangelists,  who  in  many  instances  becomes  an  almost  self- 
supporting  home  missionary.  The  utmost  economy  is  practised  in  the  Training  Homes, 
where  the  cost  of  food  per  head  per  diem  is  usually  under  lod. 

It  seems  strange  that  so  often  mission  work  cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  town  parish 
because  there  is  no  room  in  which  to  conduct  the  meetings,  or  perhaps  only  some 
out-of-the-way  place  where  few  working-men  could  be  induced  to  enter.  In  many 
such  parishes  the  church  itself  is  splendidly  situated,  but  alas,  too  often  is  closed,  at 
any  rate  to  the  use  of  the  laity  from  Monday  to  Saturday. 

Why  should  not  the  naves  be  used  for  such  purposes  ?  Do  they  not  represent  the 
Court  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  Gentiles,  under  the  Levitical  Law  ?  The  chanod  can 
be  easily  curtained  off,  and  absolute  authority  can  be  firmly  maintained  by  allowing 
no  one  to  conduct  a  mission  service  but  those  holding  the  license  of  the  bishop,  and 
acting  by  the  sanction  of  the  incumbent. 

In  this  way  thousands  could  be  easily  reached. 

If  Origen  as  a  layman  was  allowed  to  preach  to  many  assembled  bishops  in 
the  church,  if  laymen  at  Church  Congress  time,  as  at  Carlisle,  are  allowed  to  preach 
in  the  churches  in  the  presence  of  our  English  bishops,  why  hermetically  seal  the 
naves  of  some  of  our  churches  against  almost  nightly  mission  services  to  be  conducted 
by  the  laity. 

If  a  man  is  first  brought  to  repentance  inside  the  building  of  the  church,  that  spot 
is  dear  to  him,  and  he  will  not  require  much  pressure  to  attach  himself  to  the  place 
where  he  has  received  his  greatest  blessings*    Why  should  not  our  churchyards, 
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in  prominent  places,  be  often  used  for  the  erection  of  tents,  or  teibponuy  mission 
balls,  somewhat  as  cabmen's  shelters.  There  are  often  to  be  found  spots  in  them  where 
there  are  no  relics  of  the  departed. 

To  any  objector  we  would  ask,  **  With  your  present  methods  axe  you  getting  all  the 
lower  dasses  in  your  parish  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  Divine  things  ?  "  If  not,  then,  until 
yon  show  us  a  better  way,  we  must  proceed  as  we  now  do,  especially  while  we  see  so 
many  forms  of  Nonconformity  springing  up  into  eadstence,  and  fairly  flourishing  upon 
lines  which  the  Church  could  certainly  better  work  if  she  would  but  condescend  to  use 
them.  With  more  elasticity,  with  shorter  services,  divided  as  in  the  Prayer-book, 
with  the  Holy  Communion  restored  as  the  rightful  centre  of  worship,  with  a  deeper 
study  of  the  Bible,  with  a  sincerer  waiting  for  the  Pentecostal  promise,  and  for 
heavenly  fire,  and  above  all,  with  a  simpler  lifting  up  of  Christ  crucified,  by  humble 
working  men  and  women,  thousands  of  souls  shall  be  woa  to  living  union  with 
the  Great  Head  of  the  Church. 


The  Rev.  T.  W.  Harvey,  Vicar  of  St  Agnes,  Bristol. 

I  THINK  our  first  need  is  to  try  and  get  a  wider  conception  of  what  the  Gospel  is  which 
we  have  to  preach.  My  remarks  will  have  special  reference  to  one  class  which  has 
not  received  very  great  attention  this  afternoon.  I  mean  the  intelligent  artisans,  for 
it  is  amongst  them  that  my  experience  has  been  chiefly  gained.  The  Church  of 
England  has  something  more  to  do  than  to  call  men  to  repentance,  essential  as  that 
work  is.  She  has  to  teach,  to  edify,  to  build  up  the  Christian  character.  She  has^  then^ 
sorely  a  message  to  the  educated  as  well  as  to  the  ignorant,  to  the  intellect  as  well  as 
to  the  heart,  and  to  the  body  as  well  as  to  the  soul,  for  both  have  been  redeemed  by 
Christ.  The  question,  it  seems  to  me  then,  is  one  of  infinitely  greater  importance  than 
whether  we  shall  have  two  collects  or  three  at  our  services,  or  whether  we  shall  have 
licensed  or  unlicensed  preachers,  or  whether  we  shall  use  a  book,  or  no  book  in  our 
prayers.  It  is  a  question  of  the  gospel  itself  rather  than  the  liturgy.  We  want,  it  seems 
to  me,  a  new  gospel  or  rather  a  re-presentatlon  of  the  old  gospel  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  conditions  of  modern  life.  How  many  of  the  members  of  the  last  Trades'  Union 
Congress,  or  of  the  last  Co-operative  Congress,  or  of  any  meeting  of  representative 
artisans  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  The  inquiry  would  be  interesting,, 
bat  I  fear  the  result  would  be  very  humiliating.  I  am  afraid  the  number  of  them 
could  be  counted  upon  the  fingers.  I  know  some  of  them  belong  to  the  Noncon- 
formbts,  but  many  of  them  belong  to  no  religious  society  at  all.  How  is  it  ?  Surely 
brotherhood  is  the  very  watchword  of  these  men.  Their  organization  is  a  protest 
against  individualism,  and  yet  that  society  which  of  all  others  professes  to  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  embodying  and  fostering  this  principle  of  brotherhood  seems  to  have  no 
attraction  for  them.  These  intelligent  artisans  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  message  for  them,  or  none  that  can  help  them,  and  yet 
these  men  are  not  irreligious,  but  their  religion  is  not  ours.  We  have  proclaimed  a 
(tospel  which  has  taught  the  salvation  of  the  soul  apart  from  the  salvation  of  the 
liody,  so  that  they  have  come  to  regard  it  as  not  in  any  way  squaring  with  the  facts  of 
life  or  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  imperfect  and  unpractical.  They  need  a  religion  which 
deals  with  life  as  it  is.  They  need  a  Ggspel  which  shall  show  them  that  all  the 
powers  of  man  can  be  used  for  God,  and  are  to  be  developed,  and  not  crushed*  They 
need  a  Gospel  which,  while  it  condemns  the  abuse  of  these  gifts,  shall  also  condemn  the 
social  conditions  of  life  which  make  the  use  of  these  gifts  scarcely  possible.  While 
they  see  us  closing  our  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  present  life — ^facts  lying  all  around 
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they  will  not  accept  us  fts  special  guides  to  the  life  to  come.  When  they  see  that  we  are 
leaving  out  of  our  calculation  one  half  of  man's  nature,  they  will  not  accept  our  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  other  half.  We  begin  with  heaven  and  stop  there,  and  they  begin 
with  earth,  and  too  often  stop  there,  so  that  we  never  reach  the  same  plane.  But  it  may 
be  said,  '*  must  we  not  place  men's  souls  first  ?"  Yes,  first  in  importance  always,  but 
not  always  first  in  order.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  men  must  be  our  supreme  aim,  but 
it  may  often  be  only  reached  through  their  temporal  well-being ;  Christ's  word  of 
forgiveness  generally  followed  His  touch  of  healing,  and  when  He  claimed  to  have 
wrought  a  spiritual  blessing,  which  from  its  nature  was  beyond  the  test  of  their  senses, 
He  was  not  unwilling  to  give  proof  of  His  higher  work  by  bestowing  a  temporal 
blessing,  of  which  they  had  visible  and  tangible  evidence.  Following  the  example  of 
Christ,  we,  too,  must  come  down  to  earth,  and  be  willing  to  submit  our  work  to  the 
rough  and  ready  tests  of  the  world.  We  must  prove  our  claim  to  be  doing  work  for 
the  soul  by  the  evidence  tangible  and  visible  that  we  are  doing  work  for  the  body. 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  that  to  some  extent  in  our  temperance  work,  and  the  result 
is  that,  when  we  are  thus  dealing  with  an  evil  which  is  tangible  and  visible,  we  have 
been  successful.  But  it  is  useless  for  us  to  close  the  public-house  unless  we  open  some 
other  place  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and  the  substitute  which  we  open  must  not  be  the 
Church.  It  must  be  some  place  of  amusement  and  recreation.  It  must  be  a  club,  an 
institute,  a  g3rmnastum,  or  a  concert  hall.  We  must  diligently  set  ourselves  to  con- 
rider  the  recreations  and  the  amusements  of  the  people.  When  we  have  opened 
these  buildings,  we  must  not  expect  to  measure  their  success  by  the  numbers  which 
they  bring  to  our  churches ;  we  must  not  regard  them  as  means  of  saving  souls,  they 
must  be  places  where  men  can  get  innocent  healthy  recreation.  We  must  not  regard 
this  work  as  something  that  we  can  do  or  leave  undone,  but  we  must  do  this  social 
work  as  work  for  God  and  work  for  Christ,  and  not  merely  as  philanthropists  and 
social  reformers.  We  must  erect  these  clubs,  or  institutes,  or  gymnasiums,  as  part  of 
the  machinery  of  our  parochial  system.  Hitherto,  we  have  considered  our  schools 
and  our  churches  as  the  only  essential  plant.  Henceforth  we  must  realize  that  the  parish 
room  and  the  institute,  the  club  and  the  gymnasium,  are  equally  necessary  in  all 
large  artisan  parishes. 

Our  Churches  will  occupy  as  important  a  position  as  ever.  It  is  not  by  lessening  our 
efforts  for  the  spiritual  part  of  our  work,  or  by  lowering  our  estimate  of  its  position  of 
supreme  importance,  but  by  supplementing  these  efforts  that  we  shall  be  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  intelligent  artisan.  We  must  show  him  that  we  have  a  message  to 
deal  with  his  life  here  ;  that  we  are  not  merely  comforting  the  sick  and  the  d]ring,  but 
are  dealing  with  the  healthy  and  the  strong  in  body  and  mind.  When  we  have  made 
it  clear  to  them  that  we  have  a  message  for  them,  we  shall  soon  find  that  they  will 
begin  to  enquire  about  this  message.  Our  Bible  classes  will  thus  become  more 
important  agencies  in  our  parishes  where  there  may  be  opportimity  for  free  and 
friendly  and  straightforward  discussion.  We  must  not  be  afraid  to  hear  what  seems 
to  us  irreverent  questions  and  irrelevant  remarks.  We  must  be  willing  to  hear  what 
these  men  are  thinking  of,  and  how  they  are  interpreting  God's  word,  who  are 
living  day  by  day  in  an  atmosphere  of  unbelief.  In  this  way  we  must  help  them.  We 
must  show  them  that  we  know  the  difficulties  which  they  have  to  face ;  that  we  feel 
them  as  they  feel  them ;  and  having  honestly  faced  them,  our  faith  in  the  great 
essential  truths  remains  firm  and  unshaken — ^if  it  does  remain  firm  and  unshakm,  but  if 
it  does  not  we  had  better  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  The  advantages  of 
speaking  thus,  as  man  to  man  about  these  important  matters,  will  make  all  the  difier- 
ence  in  the  influence  which  we  shall  have  with  them.  But  there  is  much  prejudice, 
not  only  against  our  Gospel,  but  against  us  as  its  ministers.    We  are  regarded  as  profes- 
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siooal  teachers  doing  our  work  only  because  we  are  paid  for  it.  If  we  are  to  be 
soocessiul  in  removing  this  prejudice,  we  must  be  seen  to  be  doing  work  which  is  not 
professional,  is  not  proselytising.  We  must  make  them  feel  that  we  are  in  touch  with 
their  life,  that  we  are  thinking  their  thoughts,  and  are  looking  at  the  great  facts  of 
life  from  their  own  stand-point.  We  must  no  longer  allow  them  to  assume  that  we  do 
not  understand  their  position ;  do  not  know  what  their  life  really  is  ;  that  we  are  only 
concerned  with  the  life  hereafter,  and  not  concerned  with  the  life  here ;  that  we  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  condition  of  that  life  hereafter,  but  scarcely  anythiog  about  the 
conditions  of  their  life  here.  In  this  way  we  must  make  them  understand  that  we  are 
feeliog  all  the  current  of  their  life,  and  that  we  know  them  not  as  they  are  represented 
to  be  or  seem  to  be,  but  as  they  are.  We  must  know  their  aims  and  their  aspirations, 
we  must  know  their  great  virtues  as  well  as  their  great  vices — and  their  virtues  are 
great;  and  unless  we  recognise  what  their  high  sense  of  justice  is,  and  what  their 
high  standard  of  morality  is,  we  have  not  the  right  to  be  talking  to  them  as  though 
they  are  leading  degrading  lives.  We  must  make  them  feel  that  we  really  understand 
their  position  and  care  for  them  as  men.  This  personal  knowledge,  which  is  of 
infinite  importance,  can  only  be  gained  by  devoting  our  time  to  intercourse  with  them, 
and  by  letting  them  feel  that  we  are  men,  as  well  as  parsoas ;  so  that  instead  of 
approaching  them  from  the  position  of  professional  teachers  we  may  approach  them 
fioffi  their  own  level,  and  try  to  learn  from  them  as  well  as  teach  them.  As  long 
tt  they  are  able  to  charge  us  with  indifference  to  their  present  social  condition, 
so  long  we  can  have  no  inHuence  over  them.  In  the  past  how  very  seldom  has  the 
Church  stood  by  them  in  their  terrible  struggles  for  intellectual  progress,  and  for  a 
higher  standard  of  social  life,  or  for  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  In  their 
straggles  in  the  early  days  against  class  prejudice,  and  in  their  terrible  struggle 
sgainst  the  self-interest  of  those  who  opposed  them  in  their  weary  efforts  to  free 
themselves  from  their  social  disabilities,  how  often  have  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
cncoonged  them  ?  How  often  have  they  done  anything  to  make  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  less  bitter  by  interpreting  their  motives  and  their  aims  ?  But  too 
ieidom.  If  then  the  Church  is  to  have  a  real  hold  upon  them,  and  if  we  are 
their  real  representatives,  we  must  stand  side  by  side  with  them,  we  must  speak 
for  them  with  a  voice  which  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and  the  voice  must  not  be 
inspected  of  being  the  voice  of  any  political  party,  or  the  mere  expression  of  the 
State,  but  there  must  be  a  consciousness  on  their  part  that  it  is  a  true  voice,  and  that 
it  is  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us  and  to  them,  and  they  will  feel  that  the  Church 
is  working  for  the  people,  and  not  for  position  or  party. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  George  Body,  Canon  Missioner  of  Durham. 

Obkdienck  to  your  lordship*s  call  is  my  one  apology  for  taking  part  in  this  discussion. 
It  has  been  my  duty  more  than  once  to  speak  at  Church  Congresses  on  this  subject, 
and  1  can  but  repeat  what  in  substance  I  have  said  before.  I  would,  however,  say 
first,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  parochial  system  is  defective  as  an  evangelistic 
H^cy.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  increasingly  convinced  that  fully  carried  out,  it  is  the 
best  evangelistic  system  that  has  been  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man.  What  we 
need  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  in  every  parish  to  the  society 
•round  iL  Mr.  Carlile  pleads  for  the  Church  Army,  I  would  most  emphatically  sup- 
port his  plea,  as  I  can  bear  most  grateful  testimony  of  the  good  work  it  has  done  in 
burham.  Yet  the  true  Church  Army  after  all  in  every  parish  is,  or  should  be,  the 
£uthfttl  of  the  Church,  who  gather  round  the  parish  altar.  For  every  baptized  man  is, 
by  virtae  of  his  baptism,  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  called  on  to  fight  under  His  banner 
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in  the  unity  of  His  Church.  The  Church  will  never  rise  to  her  evangelistic  work 
until  this  ideal  is  realized.  This  is  the  practical  question  of  the  present  time — how 
our  parochial  system  can  be  so  vivified  tnat  our  communicants  may  become  a  band  of 
evangelists  in  every  parish  in  the  land.  Next,  I  would  say,  if  the  Church  is  to  fulfil 
her  Evangelistic  Mission  with  power,  her  children  must  give  to  England  the  Gospel 
in  all  its  fulness.  I  mean  by  this,  the  Gospel  of  common  daily  life,  to  which  a  previous 
speaker  has  alluded — an  allusion  which  I  regret  was  not  more  heartily  welcomed  by 
this  Congress.  But  even  more  than  this,  I  mean  the  Gospel  that  teaches  in  fulness 
and  due  order  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  First,  we  must  proclaim  the  Gospel  of 
Calvary  as  the  central  mystery  of  the  Christian  Faith.  But  with  this  must  be  taught 
the  Gospel  of  Bethlehem  and  of  Nazareth ;  the  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Ascension,  and  the  Perpetual  Intercession  of  our  Blessed  Lord ;  the  Gospel  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  And  lastly,  I 
would  say,  having  developed  your  parochial  evangelistic  agencies,  and  sent  forth 
God's  people  to  give  God's  Message,  you  may  now  look  to  diocesan  and  other 
agencies  to  aid  you  in  this  work.  As  supplementary  agencies  all  are  valuable.  The 
(inurch  Army,  Brotherhoods,  Lay  Evangelists,  Commissioned  Women,  may  be 
welcomed  gladly.  Soon  also  the  Special  Mission  may  reap  the  fields  white  to  the 
harvest.  But  I  speak  as  no  novice  when  I  say  that  my  firm  conviction  is  that  the 
most  powerful  of  all  our  evangelistic  agencies  is  the  Parochial  System  of  the  Chuich 
of  England. 


The  Rev.  T.  P.  Ring,  Vicar  of  Hanley. 

I  SHALL  be  as  quick  as  I  can,  and  what  I  have  to  say  will  take  less  than  five  minutes. 
We  were  all  delighted  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Canon  Hicks.  I  look  upon  his  paper 
as  marking  a  new  departure  in  this  special  kind  of  work,  because,  although  many  have 
been  trying  to  do  it  for  years,  his  earnest  and  stirring  words  will  give  them  fresh  zeal 
and  no  small  encouragement.  We  are  engaged  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  in  trainipg 
a  body  of  evangelists  for  this  work,  not  in  any  way  to  take  the  place  of  the  parochial 
system,  but  to  help  the  clergy  to  do  their  work  more  thoroughly.  I  think  it  will  be 
necessary  to  train  these  evangelists  very  carefully  before  we  send  them  into  the  field. 
They  are  very  ignorant  and  very  ill-taught.  I  remember  one  young  fellow  in  our 
little  brotherhood,  who  had  been  brought  in  from  the  streets,  and  who  had  listened 
often  to  the  clergy  speaking  about  the  general  epistles  of  St.  John.  One  day  when 
he  got  up  to  talk  he  spoke  in  tones  of  the  most  grateful  admiration  of  that  great  man, 
'*  General  John."  He  thought,  no  doubt,  that  General  Booth  had  a  predecessor  in 
St.  John.  I  do  not  think,  my  Lord,  that  any  eagerness  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
these  days  will  justify  us  in  sending  out  evangelists  unless  they  have  been  carefully 
grounded  in  the  faith,  and  taught  very  clearly  and  distinctly  at  least  the  leading 
lacts  of  Holy  Scripture,  because,  although  it  would  be  impossible  to  teach  them  very 
much  theology,  at  any  rate  they  ought  to  know  distinctly  what  their  own  faith  is 
before  they  begin  to  teach  it  to  others.  Secondly,  I  would  plead  that  these 
evangelists  should  only  be  sent  to  those  parishes  where  the  clergy  are  able  to  direct 
and  guide  their  work,  because  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  it  will  be  a  fatal 
mistake  to  send  these  poor  illiterate  half-taught  men — and  even  after  nine  months  or 
a  year's  training  they  are  still  very  ignorant — into  parishes  where  the  clergy  are  not 
able  to  direct  their  studies  and  to  undertake  the  guidance  of  the  whole  movement 
They,  more  than  any  others,  require  leaders.  Although  most  capable  of  doing 
splendid  work  under  authority,  they  are  not  able  to  take  the  leading  place.  And 
thirdly,  I  plead  that  there  should  be  a  home  in  every  diocese  where  these  men  are  not 
only  trained  and  sent  forth  to  their  work,  but  to  which  they  can  return,  as  they  do  in 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield,  from  time  to  time  for  periods  of  retreat,  where  they  can  sit  at  the 
feet  of  some  learned  and  experienced  priest,  and  be  taught  again  the  simple  faith  and 
receive  support  in  their  own  spiritual  life.  I  believe  in  the  present  day  there  is  no 
religious  body  so  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  as  the  Church  of  England  ; 
but  as  the  Lambeth  Conference  suggested  that  the  creed  might  be  translated  into 
simple  language,  I  would  plead  that  the  whole  system  of  the  English  Church  should 
be  re-translated  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  we  get  the 
masses,  as  they  are  called,  into  the  church,  the  ordinary  services  are  not  the  best 
vehicle  by  which  their  souls  can  rise  up  to  God.  The  sermons  are  certainly  not  the 
voice  of  (iod  to  them.  But  the  Church  of  England  is  not  dependent  upon  her  creeds, 
her  liturgies,  her  services,  her  matins,  and  her  evensong.    Her  services  may  be  full 
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of  in^ixadon  to  the  educated  and  the  devoat,  but  they  often  bring  no  message  at  all 
to  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  the  outcast.  There  is  one  way  in  which  the  Church 
en  qieak  to  them  with  authority  and  power  if  she  goes  to  them,  not  as  the 
KpKMntatiYe  of  an  absent  Lord,  not  simply  as  a  teacher  sent  by  Him,  but  as  what 
die  really  is,  the  embodiment  of  His  invisible  presence.  Thus  Christ  is  manifested 
to  them  in  His  Church,  and  even  very  poor  and  ignorant  people  instinctively  recognise 
His  presence,  and  are  quick  to  lay  down  at  His  sacred  feet  the  burden  of  their  sin, 
and  at  the  Altar  to  pour  their  tale  of  sorrow  and  of  trial  into  the  ears  of  Jesus. 


Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  Baronet,  Loton  Park, 

Shrewsbury, 

In  the  very  short  time  allotted  to  me  I  can  only  refer  in  the  shortest  way  to  this  large 
mbject.  I  rise  chiefly  to  give  my  entire  concurrence  and  agreement  and  testimony 
to  what  we  have  heard  to-day,  and  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  evangelising 
work  in  different  places.  I  only  wish  it  had  been  begun  ten  or  twenty  years  ago 
instead  of  as  it  would  appear  only  a  few  years  back.  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  myself, 
sod  I  suppose  all  who  have  studied  this  subject  know,  that  tne  greatest  problem  of  the 
time  is  the  state  of  the  large  masses  of  our  towns  which  have  frequently  outgrown  all 
•piritual  agencies.  I  am  persuaded  also,  from  my  own  experience,  that  the  only  way 
oif  getting  at  the  masses  is  through  the  masses  themselves,  as  has  been  done  and  could 
be  still  ftirther  done.  I  hope  that  deeds  and  not  words  will  be  the  result  of  this 
Congress.  There  is  another  point  that  I  cannot  dwell  upon  too  forcibly  which  has 
been  mentioned  to-day,  it  is  that  owing  to  the  Church  not  acting  as  the  Rev.  T.  P. 
Ring,  Archdeacon  Watkins,  and  Mr.  Carlile  of  the  Church  Army  have  done,  many  of 
these  religious  and  earnest  men  have  gravitated  to  the  Dissenters.  I  believe  they  are, 
as  Ifr.  Carlile  says,  coming  back  to  us  by  dozens  and  scores.  Indeed,  I  know  actual 
instances  of  working-men  who  have  tried  to  get  work  in  the  Church,  and  because  they 
coold  not  get  it  have  joined  the  Dissenters,  because  that  was  the  only  outlet  they 
ooald  find  for  their  religious  zeal.  I  hope  that  is  not  going  to  be  in  the  future  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  I  have  to  speak  on  a  cognate  subject  of  lay  agency  shortly,  and 
the  time  is  so  short  that  I  will  not  detain  you  now,  but  I  will  just  say  this,  that  I  have 
latelv  been  studying  the  lay  work  which  is  being  done  in  Liverpool,  and  I  rejoice  to 
find  that  Mr.  Hobson  has  been  going  into  the  very  worst  parts  of  the  large  city  of 
Liverpool,  and  has  been  evangelising  and  spiritualising  the  masses,  and  doing  away 
with  the  atheism  and  vice  that  existed  there.  He  has  done  it  by  forming  a  band  of 
some  two  hundred  lay  workers  who  carry  on  mission  halls  and  Sunday  schools.  Some 
of  these  halls  hold  200  and  300  men  and  women.  Mr.  Hobson  had  his  church  service 
going  on,  and  had  besides  three  mission  halls,  carried  on  side  by  side  of  the  church, 
open  to  all  those  who  care  to  go  in  ;  but  as  I  am  going  to  refer  to  his  work  there 
when  I  speak  on  lay  agencies,  and  there  are  two  or  three  more  speakers,  I  will  not 
detain  you  any  longer. 

The  Rev.  N.  Green  Armytage,  Primrose  Hill,  London,  N.W. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  it  was  proposed  to  me,  among  Church  people,  that  there  should 
be  instituted  an  order  of  lay  deacons.  I  considered  this  to  be  a  degradation  of  a  high 
and  holy  order,  unworthy  of  the  Church  of  God.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must 
remember  that  even  when  mistakes  are  made  they  are  oftentimes  a  sign  of  something 
that  is  really  wanting,  and  therefore  I  think  that  this  cry  for  lay  deacons  should  make 
as  consider  another  order  which  has  been  lost  sight  of.  I  mean  the  order  of  sub* 
deacons.  These  orders  were  in  olden  times  increased  as  the  needs  increased.  That 
was  evidence  of  the  true  development  which  must  always  be  in  the  Church  of  God  if 
there  is  to  be  any  development  in  a  right  direction.  We  know  that  from  early  times 
the  dntiea  of  a  diaconate  are  of  two  kinds.  And  first,  I  would  call  attention  to  one  part 
of  hxs  work,  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  many,  and  that  is  the  work  a  sub-deacon 
has  to  do  in  connection  with  the  Holy  Eucharist  We  ought  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Eucharist  with  pomp  and  ceremony  ;  and  how  are  we  to  do  this  unless  we  have  three 
eoosecrated  ministers  in  full  orders  ?  One  of  these,  I  will  suppose,  should  be  a  sub- 
deacon,  a  man  living  in  the  world  among  his  fellow-men,  during  the  week  doing 
ordinary  work,  but  who,  on  Sunday,  could  officiate  in  this  holy  office.  This  would 
be  one  part  of  the  work  of  his  office,  and  I  think  if  we  look  at  the  importance 
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of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  well  the  importance  of  obeying^  Christy  it  would  be 
an  advantage.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  every  large  parish,  to 
have  a  rota  or  body  of  sub*deacons,  who  should  take  it  in  turns  to  assist  the 
clergy  to  celebrate  Holy  Eucharist  in  a  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  offered  every 
Sunday  morning.  That  is  one  part  of  the  work  of  a  sub-diaconate.  Another  work 
they  might  undertake  is  to  preach  and  teach  in  mission  rooms,  but  this  work  should 
be  undertaken  by  men  who  have  been  examined  and  trained.  Sub>deacons  should 
toi  teach  as  sub-deacons,  but  thev  ought  to  be  licensed,  and  the  license  ought  to  be 
subject  to  an  examination.  Thus  his  work  would  be  of  a  two-fold  character,  to  assist 
at  the  Holy  Altar  every  Sunday,  and  to  conduct  mission  services  in  the  parish  as 
freauently  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  And  what  men  are  they  who  may 
undertake  this  work?  They  might  be  divided  into  different  classes.  Professional 
men,  who  are  retired  from  work,  could  undertake  this  work  for  a  short  time ;  school- 
masters could  also  undertake  this  teaching  work.  I  think  we  do  not  sufficiently  value 
this  work  of  sub-deacons.  I  know  it  is  not  a  popular  subject,  but  because  it  is  un- 
popular it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  wrong.  Ail  truth,  at  first,  has  been  unpopular, 
and  all  principles  have  had  to  fight  their  way. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  Vicar 

of  Hednesford,  Staffs. 

I  RISE  to  make  two  protests.     First  of  all  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  notion  that 
because  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  falling  off  we  are  to  have  no 
new  livings  founded  in  the  Church  of  England.    I  suspect  that  the  funds  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  have  often  been  a  huge  obstacle  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Remember  that  if  the  incomes  of  those  who  pay  income-tax 
were  tithed,  instead  of  ;f  6,000,000  a  year  being  given  to  religious  and  pliilanthropic 
purposes  in  this  country,  ;£'50,ooo,ooo  would  be  given,  and  that  a  very  lar^ee  propor- 
tion of  what  is  given  comes  from  incomes  which  pay  no  income-tax  at  all.    I  sincerely 
hope  people  will  get  it  out  of  their  heads  that  the  fiicclesiastical  Commissioners  existed 
before  the  Church  of  England.     The  Commissioners  did  not  originate  her  or  found 
her,  and  we  should  be  able  to  get  on  very  well  without  them.    And,  secondly,  I  want 
to  protest  against  educated  men  putting  too  great  a  faith  in  culture.     You  may  be 
quite  certain  that,  if  we  are  to  reach  the  masses,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get  them 
addressed  in  their  own  language,  and  more  or  less  by  their  own  people.     Observe 
this,  Wesley  started  to  reach  them,  and  he  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  uneducated  men.    To  a  very  great  extent  he  succeeded,  but  after 
a  time  the  Wesleyans  became  ambitious,  and  they  established  theological  colleges 
everywhere,  and  ceased  to  do  the  work  which  Wesley  began  to  do.     The  result  was 
that  the  Primitive  Methodists  were  drawn  off  from  them,  and  they,  too,  were  for  a 
time  successful  in  reaching  the  hearts  of  the  English  poor,  but  in  this  town   the 
Primitive  Methodists  became  ambitious,  they  established  colleges,  and  they,   too, 
have  lost   their  hold  upon  the  English  poor.      And    now    the    Salvation    Army 
has  begun  to  do  the  work  which  the  Pnmitive  Methodists  did  before  them,  and 
the  Wesleyans  before  them,  and  they  are  succeeding.     Cannot  we,  in  this  Church  of 
England,  disabuse  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  culture  is  absolutely  necessary  to  God- 
liness or  efficient  work  ?    By  all  means  train  these  men  in  houses  such  as  the  one  at 
Hanley  and  those  of  the  Church  Army,  but  take  care — ^very  good  care — that  you  train 
them  for  their  proper  work,  and  that  you  do  not   so   train  them  as  to  unfit   them 
for  the  work  tiiey  are  capable  of  doing  without  qualifying  them  for  the  work  which 
the  clergy  are  doing  throughout  the  country.    Some  time  ago  I  was  in  conversation 
with  a  very  intelligent  Wesieyan,  and  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  Wesleyan  ministers 
succeeded  in  attracting,  while  the  Church  clergy  fiuled.    He  said  that  they  do  not 
attract,  and  added  that  the  most  effective  sermons  he  had  ever  heard  preached  were 
by  converted  miners.     And  I  spoke  afterwards  to  a  very  clever  Primitive  Methodist 
on  the  subject,  and  he  said  that  the  great  force  to  be  found  in  that  body  is  not  in  the 
ministers  that  have  gone  through  the  Methodist  colleges  but  in  the  otdnistrations  of  the 
local  preachers.    What  we  want  is  working-men  full  of  the  spirit  of  God  to  tell  what 
they  know  to  their  fellows  in  language  that  they  can  understand.    Another  thought 
that  I  should  like  to  leave  with  this  Congress  is  this :  a  very  experienced  clergyman 
taid  to  me    I    do  not   think  we  have  ploughed  enough  with  our  heifers.     In  my 
own  parish  I  have  two  good  classes  of  working-men,  and  the  minister  to  boih  is  a  lady ; 
jnd  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  ladies  will  qualify  themselves  for  this  work  by  learning  to 
give  addresses  in  simple  lan^age,  they  will  often  be  able  to  gather  round  them  work- 
ing-men whom  the  clergy  fail  to  attract. 
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T.  Martin  Tilby,  Esq.,  Lay  Secretary  Church  of  England 

Scripture  Readers'  Association. 

My  excuse  for  rising  at  this  late  hour  of  the  afternoon,  is  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of 
icriptiire  readers,  as  most  useful  agents  in  the  parochial  system.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
there  are  scripture  readers  and  scripture  readers.  The  men  who  are  employed  by 
oar  society,  which  was  established  with  episcopal  approval  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
are  thoroughly  furnished  for  their  duties.  They  work  under  sanction  of  the  Bishop 
in  whose  diocese  they  labour,  and  before  appointment  they  are  carefully  examined  by 
this  committee  and  by  clerical  examiners  approved  by  the  Bishop.  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  no  fewer  than  120  scripture  readers  employed  by  the  society, 
bbouring  in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  suburbs.  My  object  in  rising,  however, 
is  not  so  much  to  puff  our  society  as  to  emphasize  the  remarks  made  by  previous 
speakers.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  beware  of  doing  anything  which  may  tend  to  shake 
the  parochial  system  of  our  Church.  I  believe  it  is  the  most  perfect  system  devised 
by  man.  What  have  been  called  its  defects  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  population 
las  increased  to  such  an  extent,  at  all  events  in  London  and  our  large  towns,  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  adequately  to  carry  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first  work  of  the 
der^,  namely,  pastoral  visitation,  wmch  is  so  essential  to  the  people.  I  venture 
to  thmk  that  haraly  enough  stress  has  been  laid  this  afternoon  upon  the  important 
work  of  house  to  house  visitations.  If  ^ou  are  to  do  that  successfully  you  must  have 
a  man  on  the  spot,  giving  his  whole  time  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  district,  and 
iocorporate  with  it  the  parochial  machinery.  I  believe  a  scripture  reader,  if  he  is 
properly  trained  and  belongs  to  a  society  like  our  own,  as  a  guarantee  for  his  fitness, 
will  best  answer  the  purpose  in  view,  because  he  is  able  to  keep  his  vicar  constantly 
infonned  of  the  various  circumstances  of  the  people  among  whom  he  visits.  In  short, 
I  honestly  think  a  good  scripture  reader,  belonging  to  a  rec(^;nised  society,  not 
above,  and  on  the  other  hand  not  below  his  work,  is  the  most  useful  form  of  lay 
a^cy  for  work  among  the  poor  of  our  large  towns.  He  labours  loyally  under  his 
vicar;  he  can  be  removed  or  suspended  at  any  time  if  required,  and  he  is  far  more 
adaptable  than,  I  believe,  what  are  called  "  permanent  deacons  "  would  be.  I  believe, 
uder  the  blessing  of  God,  that  our  scripture  readers  in  London  have  been  the  means 
of  doing  a  vast  deal  of  good.  In  that  part  of  the  diocese  over  which  your  lordship 
has  recently  presided  with  so  much  wisdom,  we  have  between  twenty  and  diirty  men 
laboofing,  and  I  know  from  repeated  testimony,  both  by  clergy  and  people,  that  their 
work  has  been  highly  appreciated  and  much  blessing  has  resulted  therefrom. 


CONCERT     HALL, 
Tuesday    Evening,    October    2ND9    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  Chair. 

POSITIVISM— ITS   TRUTH    AND   ITS    FALLACIES. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Chairman. 

My  office  this  evening  is  the  extremely  pleasant  one  of  keeping  you 
an  in  order,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  a  very  easy  thing,  and  of 
calling  upon  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  address  you  on  a  most  important 
and  difficult  subject. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  W.  Cunningham,  B.D.,  D.Sc,  Chaplain  of 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

(i)  The  resemblances  between  Christianity  and  Comtism  are  very 
many ;  and  the  defects  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  as  a  philosophy  of 
life,  seem  often  due  to  the  author's  fidlure  to  recognise  all  that  is  implied 
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in  his  own  principles."*"  Hence,  before  attempting  to  contrast  the 
two  systems,  I  desire  to  set  clearly  in  view  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Christianity  on  the  one  hand,  and  any  religious  opinions  and 
practice  which  have  been  avowedly  framed  in  accordance  with  modem 
methods  of  empirical  research — they  differ  in  the  grounds  on  which  they 
respectively  rest  their  claims  to  be  accepted  as  true. 

The  truth  of  a  ''positive  religion"  depends  on  proof  drawn  from 
experience  by  the  human  mind,  and  human  experience  is  the  ground  of 
conviction ;  but  as  regards  revealed  religion,  human  experience  is  only 
the  medium  by  which  a  truth  that  claims  to  carry  conviction  with  it  is 
made  known  at  first  and  subsequently  confirmed. 

We  accept  the  Catholic  Faith  as  coming  from  God  with  an  inherent 
authority,  and  as  making  known  to  us  truths  about  the  Unseen  and 
Eternal  which  can  never  be  reached  by  human  experience.t  This  faith 
was  manifested  through  the  medium  of  the  human  experience  of  the 
apostles,  it  has  been  confirmed  by  means  of  the  experience  of  generation 
after  generation  of  Christians  ;  but  this  accumulated  experience  does  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  give  a  full  knowledge  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal  God,  though  it  can  confirm  a  conviction  already  received. 
Man  has  come  to  know  the  eternal  more  fully  because  God  has  mani- 
fested Himself  more  fully.  Through  countless  ages,  by  such  less 
perfect  revelations  as  that  vouchsafed  to  Israel,  and  by  the  wisdom  which 
was  God's  gift  to  the  Greeks,  %  man  was  rendered  less  unfit  to  receive 
the  Incarnate  Word  ;  and  He,  too,  spake  with  authority.  He  declared 
to  eye  and  ear  the  truth  about  the  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen  at  any 
time.§  Such  is  the  part  of  experience  in  the  Christian  faith,  but  the 
positivist  seeks  for  a  religion  which  rests  on  experience  and  of  which 
the  truth  can  be  proved  from  experience  :  he  discards  what  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  and  therefore  rejects  the  venerable  accounts  of .  the 
incidents  which  marked  the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  truth  among 
men. 

(2)  There  are  many  in  our  day  who  adopt  this  attitude ;  who  are 
keenly  interested  in  religions,  and  who  desire  a  religious  system  that  is 
based  on  experience  :  but  few  of  them  have  done  much  to  show  how 
this  need,  the  crying  want,  as  they  believe,  of  the  age,  is  to  be  metl| 
They  have  been  forced  in  spite  of  themselves,  as  it  seems,  to  take  a 
destructive  line,  and  put  on  record  their  dissent  from  and  hostility  to 
Christianity,  rather  than  attempt  to  provide  a  substitute  that  satisfies 
themselves.  There  is  only  one  example  of  positive  religion  that  is 
systematic  and  complete.  Comtism  is  not  merely  destructive,  nor  is  it 
merely  partial  and  one-sided ;  it  covers  the  whole  field  of  human  know- 
ledge, feeling  and  activity,  and  shows  how  all  may  be  hallowed.^ 
Though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unsystematic,  religious  *'  Positivism  * 
floating  in  the  air,**  it  can  hardly  be  convpared  or  contrasted  with 

•  Caird.    Social  Philosophy  of  Comtek  p,  93.  f  Job  xi.  7. 

X  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom  vi.  5,  41.  Compare  also  St.  AugusUne,  Retract  i.  13,  3,  and 
CiV'Deiy'iYi,  i,  xviii.  47. 

%SU  fohn  i.  16.  II  Karl  Pearson.     Ethic  of  Freethought^  5,  14. 

^Politique  Positive^  i.  338. 

**  It  is  striking  to  note  what  a  strong  interest  in  religion  and  sympathy  with  relig;ioii 
exist  among  many  who  do  not  accept  the  truth  revealed  in  Christ  and  who  hold  aloof 
from  Christian  worship.  There  is  a  widespread,  serious  and  respectful  interest  in  all  the 
phenomena  of  religious  life,  from  the  curiosities  of  the  ritual  of  savage  peoples  to  tlie 
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Qiristianity,  except  as  it  assumed  a  definite  shape  at  the  hands  of  Comte 
m  the  Religion  of  Humanity. 

(3)  The  system  of  Comte  sets  aside  as  insoluble  the  deep  questions 
that  have  vexed  mankind  in  all  ages.  It  takes  the  World  and  Man  as 
two  ultimate  existences,  and  rejects  the  thought  of  God,  as  One  in  Whom 
the  existence  and  government  of  both  become  intelligible :  for  it  alleges 
that  all  attempts  at  explaining  these  two  fundamental  factors  are 
couched  in  language  which  has  no  real  significance,  and  are  mystical  and 
illasory.  To  some  of  us  it  seems  that  human  reason  demands  that  we 
should  at  least  try  to  solve  these  philosophical  problems ;  that  to  ignore 
them  is  to  be  untrue  to  our  own  minds,  and  that  to  try  to  frame  a 
religion  without  facing  them  is  futile,  since  we  believe  "  there  can  be  no 
Religion  of  Humanity  which  is  not  also  a  religion  of  God."*  But  the 
Comtist  would  refuse  to  be  judged  from  this  standpoint,  since  the 
exercise  of  mental  activity  on  such  problems  appears  to  him  to  be 
generally  baneful  and  always  useless  ;t  and  it  may  be  more  interesting 
to  try  the  Religion  of  Humanity  by  the  tests  which  Comte's  own  language 
as  well  as  his  criticism  ofj  Christianity  suggest. 

Religion,  he  tells  us,  as  the  uniting  and  harmonising  element  in  life 
''consists  in  regulating  each  one's  individual  nature,  and  forms  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  separate  individuals."§  Religion  is  thus  regarded 
as  a  practical  philosophy  :  man  is  "  impelled  by  feeling,  guided  by  in- 
telligence, and  supported  by  action."||  We  may  then  test  any  religion 
as  a  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  completeness  with  which  it  embraces  all 
the  facts  and  sides  of  life,  and  as  a  practical  system  with  regard  to  its 
success  in  stimulating  action,  and  its  effectiveness  in  regulating  it.  It 
appears  to  me  that  when  tried  by  these  tests  Christianity  furnishes  all 
and  far  more  than  all,  that  Comtism  affords. 

(4)  Worship  is  a  great  means  of  cultivating  reverent  feeling ;  and 
Positivist  worship  has  been  instituted,  not  as  a  service  to  be  duly  rendered 
to  Another,  for  that  Comte  would  regard  as  superstition,  but  as  a  means 
of  *•  bettering  ourselves,"  since  it  is  an  exercise  of  which  the  benefit 
accrues  to  the  individual  who  worships.^ 

(a)  The  object  of  worship  is  Humanity,  not  mankind,  for  some  men,  as 


great  rennaciation  of  the  Light  of  Asia*  Intense  sympathy  with  devotional  feeling 
seems  to  have  been  a  marked  trait  in  the  character  of  George  Eliot,  and  much  of  her 
power  as  a  writer  was  due  to  it.  The  effort  to  find  a  substitute  for  the  Christian  faith 
takes  many  forms ;  some  seek  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  creed,  or  at  least  to  prune  current 
bdic6  into  a  verifiable  form  (Matthew  Arnold,  Literature  and  Dogma),  or  to  pro- 
vide a  disdpUne  for  the  feelings  in  place  of  devotion  (J.  Sully,  Sensation  and  In- 
tioHon,  144)  while  others  build  a  doctrine  out  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  or 
tbeosophy,  or  try  to  form  a  religious  society  like  that  depicted  in  Roh^  Elsmere  ; 
hot  all  may  be  regarded  as  *'  positivist,"  since  in  each  case  the  body  of  opinions  has 
heen  obtained  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  empirical  study  brought  to  bear  on  the 
devout  life,  and  there  is  no  claim  to  teach  truths  which  could  not  be  discovered  by 
human  intelligence  (i  Cor.  ii.  9,  10). 

*  Caird.    Social  Fhihsopf^of  Comte  xvii. 

t  The  spirit  of  Comtism  both  in  its  rejection  of  philosophical  discussion  and  in  its 
appreciation  of  practical  work  for  the  service  of  roan,  is  exemplified  in  the  attitude  of 
those  professing  Christians,  who  are  impatient  of  definite  dogmatic  teaching,  while  they 
edioit  all  who  are  touched  by  Christian  sentiment  to  lay  aside  their  differences  and 
join  in  active  philanthropy. 

X  PeUtiftu  Positive^  i.  397.  §  Catechism  (Congreve*s  translation),  p.  46. 

I  CaiecAism^  pw  233.  H  Catechism,  p.  87. 
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hopelessly  anti-social  beings,  mere  ''digestive  machines/'  are  never 
capable  of  assimilation,  so  as  to  become  true  '*  organs  "  "^  of  humanity* 
through  a  "  real  co-operation  in  furthering  the  common  good."  This 
Great  Being  consists  of  men  past,  present,  and  to  come.  To  the  great 
heritage  of  past  acquirements  all  of  us  are  indebted  for  our  civilized  life  ; 
to  unknown  time  the  acquisitions  of  this  present  age  will  be  handed 
on ;  and  thus  Comte  puts  before  us  the  conception  of  a  Great  Being 
''  destined  by  sociological  laws  to  constant  development,  under  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  biological  and  cosmological  necessities,  "f 
With  this  Being  each  individual  may  become  more  and  more  deeply 
connected  by  the  eight  sacraments  which  are  administered  during  life, 
and  may  obtain  complete  ''  incorporation  "  after  death,  when  his  work 
in  the  service  of  man  receives  full  recognition,  and  he  survives  ever- 
lastingly in  the  affectionate  remembrance  of  those  who  come  after 
him.j: 

From  the  Christian  standpoint,  however,  this  worship  of  the  Great 
Being  seems  but  a  meagre  incentive  to  noble  feeling  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  enthusiasm  which  may  be  evoked  by  the  consciousness  of  in- 
corporation in  the  Catholic  Church.  Here,  too,  we  have  the  thought  of 
one  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  dead  and  living ;  but  it  is  far  less 
vague,  far  more  "affective  "  than  the  Comtist  conception,  for  we  have 
learned  to  believe  in  a  Mystical  Body  with  a  Divine  Head  to  Whom  all 
the  members  are  joined — not  in  a  mere  amorphous  mass.  It  is  a  Body 
into  which  the  member  is  grafted  in  earliest  years,  so  as  to  enjoy  red 
union  with  the  Head  during  **  objective  "  life ;  and  it  is  a  Body  in  which 
he  may  year  by  year  find  himself  stimulated  to  more  eager  service,  as 
the  power  to  work  flows  to  each  member  from  the  Head.  The  Christian 
doctrine  contains  all  the  elements  which  render  the  Comtist  conception 
"  affective,"  and  it  contains  infinitely  more. 

{b)  Faith  is  another  element  in  Positivist  religious  life  and  by  it  he 
means  confidence  in  the  continued  operation  of  certain  known  forces 
under  recognised  laws,  so  that  prevision  of  the  future  is  possible.§  This 
confidence — ^he  does  not  call  it  faith — the  Christian  also  feels;  he 
also  recognises  the  regularity  of  nature,  because  he  believes  that  an  Eternal 
Reason  rules  over  all,  and  that  the  thought  of  God  is  manifested  in  the 
order  of  nature.  But  where  no  order  has  as  yet  been  traced  in  the 
operation  of  nature,  the  prevision  of  the  positivist  fails  him  and  he  must 
feel  himself  the  mere  plaything  of  alien  forces ;  while  the  Christian  may 
still  be  sustained  by  a  personal  trust  in  his  Father,  knowing  that  what- 
ever the  issue  may  be,  all  things  work  together  for  good,  here  or  here- 
after, to  them  that  love  God.  All  that  the  Comtist  means  by  "  faith  " 
the  Christian  can  enjoy,  while  his  trust  in  the  Eternal  Love  and  his 
desire  to  have  his  whole  being  formed  more  and  more  after  the  Divine 

*  Folitiqui  Positive^  i.  363.  t  Catechism^  p.  63. 

X  The  nine  Comtist  sacraments  are  as  follows : — i,  PresentatwH,  correspoDdiog  to 
baptism,  and  requiring  sponsors ;  2,  initiation  at  the  time  of  passing  from  maternal 
care  to  other  instructors ;  3,  admission^  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  the  service  of 
Humanity ;  4,  the  man's  destination  to  special  office  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age ; 
5,  marriage  ;  6,  matttrUy^  at  forty-two  years  of  age  when  entering  on  the  period  of 
ripe  experience  in  the  use  of  his  powers ;  7,  retirement^  from  his  active  service  at 
sixty-three ;  8,  transformation  at  death,  and  9,  incorporation^  seven  years  later  after 
the  final  judgment  has  been  pronounced  on  his  life.     Politique  Positive^  iv«  123. 

§  Comte,  Catechism,  57. 
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Will»  are  the  ground  of  his  confidence  and  the  reason  of  his  submis- 
sion. 

{c)  Prayer  takes  a  leading  place  in  the  Comtist  scheme  of  life,  and 
two  hours  a  day  are  to  be  spent  in  private  prayer.  ''In  prayer  alone  can 
any  decided  progress  of  our  subjective  life  take  place,  for  in  prayer  we 
identify  ourselves  more  and  more  with  the  Being  we  adore."*  Again, 
^  For  us  prayer  is  the  ideal  of  life,  for  to  pray  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  love,  to  think  and  even  to  act,  since  expression  is  always  in  the 
trae  sense  of  the  word  an  action."t  It  is  an  aspiration  which  works  its 
own  fulfilment,  **  for  the  fervent  wish  to  become  more  tender,  more 
reverential,  more  courageous  even,  is  in  itself  a  realization  of  the  desired 
improvement.  At  least  it  contains,  the  first  step  to  any  improvement — 
the  sincere  confession  of  our  actual  imperfection."  In  this  testimony  to 
the  value  of  prayer  as  a  personal  exercise  the  Christian  may  surely  join  ; 
but  to  him  it  is  far  more,  for  it  brings  him  into  conscious  personal 
relationship  with  the  Eternal.  He  has  not  merely  to  regret  imperfections, 
he  is  burdened  with  the  sense  of  sin— the  sting  of  remorse  that  awakens 
the  mind  to  the  nearness  of  unseen  realities  ;  and  this  sense  of  sin  com- 
mitted against  the  Eternal  Righteousness  of  God,  can  only  he  healed  by 
earnest  seeking  of  forgiveness  from  God.  The  reality  of  remorse,  the 
reality  of  a  sense  of  sin,  are  facts  in  human  nature  which  all  forms  of 
positivism  are  inclined  to  underrate  or  ignore.  Christian  doctrine  does 
not  thus  neglect  the  evidence  which  comes  from  all  lands  and  all  ages,  of 
the  burdensomeness  of  sin,  and  Christianity  does  reconcile  man  to  him- , 
self,  because  it  preaches  the  remission  of  sins  as  a  Gospel  from  God.t 
Prayer  which  is  aspiration  the  Christian  will  gladly  use,  but  prayer  which 
pleads  for  forgiveness  from  the  God  against  whom  he  has  sinned,  he 
must  utter  day  by  day  if  his  heart  and  mind  are  to  be  possessed  by 
the  peace  of  God. 

So  far  as  worship  is  concerned,  and  the  rousing  of  right  feeling, 
Comtism  has  nothing  to  offer  with  which  the  Christian  is  not  familiar, 
while  it  neglects  much  which  he  has  learned  to  prize. 

(5)  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Doctrine  of  Comtism  affords 
intellectual  satisfaction ;  it  claims  to  bring  the  entire  range  of  human 
interests  together  into  one  focus,  to  treat  it  as  a  whole,  and  thus  to 
bring  into  clear  relief  the  order  which  reigns  in  all  we  know.  The 
advancement  of  the  human  race  is  the  one  great  aim,  and  this  moral  pur- 
pose ultimately  gives  its  value  to  each  branch  of  scientific  study,  and  there- 
fore prescribes  the  limits  within  which  each  is  to  be  prosecuted.  In  so  far 
as  it  subserves  the  moral  or  material  well-being  of  Humanity,  each  study 
finds  its  true  place  in  the  intellectual  order ;  in  each  there  may  be  vast 
progress ;  but  Comte  deprecates  the  study  of  special  sciences  without  con- 

*  Comte.     Catechism^  125. 

f  CatethUm^  106. 

%  This  b  the  most  obvious  difference  between  Christianity  and  aU  forms  of 
positivism.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  a  real  stumbling  block  to  the  positivist,  for  it 
offends  his  sense  of  justice.  The  opinion  that  in  preaching  forgiveness  Christianity 
encourages  evil  derives  some  apparent  support  from  the  antinomianism  which  has 
broken  out  again  and  ngain  in  different  ages  among  professing  Christians  [/tomant 
tL  1) ;  it  has  been  forcibly  expressed  by  Mr.  Morison,  in  his  Service  of  A/an ^  p.  103. 
In  George  Eliot's  scheme  of  life,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  her  novels,  forgiveness 
seems  to  have  no  place ;  the  tragedy  works  itself  out  without  any  possibility  of  deliver- 
mnce  from  the  bands  of  sin  committed  in  frailty. 
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scious  reference  to  their  moral  bearing,*  as  he  holds  that  we  have  a 
sufficient  basis  for  organizing  our  knowledge,  by  considering  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  race,  and  that  it  is  idle  to  pursue  any  branch  without 
keeping  this  aim  in  view. 

Now  so  far  as  the  great  aim  for  man's  life — the  regeneration  of 
humanity — affords  a  corrective  to  intellectual  dissipation,  this  is  pro> 
minently,  many  would  say  too  prominently,t  put  forward  by  Christianity, 
but  it  is  not  exaggerated  to  the  denial  of  other  claims  on  our  thought ; 
for  if  the  Christian  errs  in  this,  the  Comtist  errs  far  more.  Christian 
teaching  declares  that  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of  man  are  the 
first  thing,  compared  with  which  all  others  are  trivial ;  but  it  has  not 
scorned  and  despised  all  that  goes  beyond  this  practical  aim  in  the 
way  Positivism  does ;  it  pronounces  on  the  relative  worth  of  various 
interests,  but  it  does  not  condemn  any  absolutely.X  To  the  Christian, 
the  world  has  been  made  by  God,  and  all  the  works  of  God  are 
worthy  of  intelligent  human  study.  To  us,  all  that  is  human  is 
of  intense  interest,  not  merely  because  we  desire  our  own  improve- 
ment, but  because  humanity  has  been  hallowed  by  the  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord.  There  is  no  sphere  of  scientific  study,  or  literary  or 
artistic  pursuit  that  the  Church  condemns  as  in  itself  evil,  though 
there  is  a  constant  warning  —  often  stated  with  extreme  vigour 
— as  to  the  superior  importance  of  that  which  directly  concerns  the  re- 
generation of  mankind.  What  the  Comtist  exaggerates  as  a  principle 
for  the  organization  and  limitation  of  study,  Christianity  rightly  urges  as  a 
maxim  for  practical  guidance ;  but  though  we  are  bidden  to  seek  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  the  Christian  layman  is 
not  discouraged  from  pursuing  any  specialised  branch  of  study  beyond 
the  point  at  which  it  illustrates  and  subserves  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. The  doctrine  of  Comte  is  less  complete  than  the  teaching 
of  Christianity,  as  it  not  only  neglects  a  large  field  of  human  ex- 
perience, but  deprecates  the  devoted  pursuit  of  special  branches  of 
knowledge. 

(6)  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  effectiveness  of 
Comtism  as  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  life.  The  most  cursory 
perusal  cannot  but  impress  the  reader  with  the  high  tone  of  the 
morality  enjoined ;  but  the  question  remains,  are  its  maxims  for  con- 
duct so  firmly  based  as  to  command  assent  ?  Morality  rests  on  sociology 
according  to  Comte ;  but  the  sociological  principles  on  which  his  morsd 


*  Politique  Positive  /.,  337.  This  moral  purpose  cannot  show  how  man  and  the 
world  are  ultimately  connected,  or  what  is  the  cause  of  either,  that  would  be  t\it  absolute 
synthesis^  which  theologians  and  metaphysicians  hare  tried  to  obtain.  But  the  con- 
sideration of  the  moral  bearing  of  knowledge  enables  us  to  appraise  aright,  and  there- 
fore to  systematize  all  human  thought  and  action  and  feeling  from  the  point  of 
view  of  regard  to  the  future  of  the  race.  Comtism  is  satisfied  with  what  is 
complete  for  practical  purposes,  t.^,  a  relative  synthesis  ;  it  condemns  as  idle  the 
effort  of  the  Christian  to  look  at  the  world  as  God  does,  or  the  attempts  of  philoso{^y 
to  see  things  sub  specie  atemitatis,  since  it  holds  that  it  is  enough  for  us  to  *' join  bandi 
and  work. 

t  It  is  a  frequent  charge  against  Christians,  and  has  received  new  force  from  the 
disproof  of  the  ancient  astronomy  which  treated  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
that  we  regard  man  who  inhabits  this  little  planet  as  a  being  of  infinite  importance. 

X  The  absolute  condemnation  of  any  human  interest  as  in  itself  enl,  woold  be 
Manichaean. 
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teaching  is  founded  have  not  won  much  acceptance  in  the  learned  world,* 
while  the  Comtist  teaching  on  particular  duties  has  not  been  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  The  Comtist  principle  of  the  gratuitousness  of  service, 
which  may  be  applied  to  all  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour,  has  not 
found  many  adherents ;  there  are  some  students  of  society  who  hold 
that  the  maintenance  of  monogamous  marriage  is  to  be  viewed  as  quite 
an  open  question,  and  who  urge  that  after  all  these  ages  of  experience 
DO  definite  principle  of  duty  has  been  reached  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  but  that  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to  state  ^'sexualogical  problems" 
as  clearly  as  may  be.t  The  mere  fact  that  such  a  position  can  be  taken 
in  the  name  of  empirical  scientific  study,  throws  a  doubt  on  the  com- 
pleteness of  Comte's  demonstration  of  ethical  duties,  and  it  is  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Christian  that  these  moral  principles  have  a  better  source. 

Once  again  we  find  the  difference  between  a  principle  gathered  from 
experience  and  one  based  on  revelation  but  confirmed  in  experience. 
Christianity  puts  forward  the  monogamous  union  as  the  will  of  God  for 
man,  as  a  holy  estate  which  is  not  to  be  mis-used,  and  a  sacred  institu- 
tion to  be  zealously  preserved  j  and  experience  drawn  from  all  sources! 
confirms  our  belief  that  this  is  the  best  form  of  sexual  relationship  \  but 
the  principle  cannot  be  so  clearly  put,  or  so  firmly  upheld,  if  it  is  merely 
based  on  an  empirical  foundation.  In  the  face  of  the  glorification  of 
passion  and  systematising  of  greed  which  we  find  around  us,  we  cannot  be 
satisfied  to  rest  principles  for  personal  morality  on  such  debatable  posi- 
tions as  Comte  chose  for  the  basis  of  his  teaching. 

(7)  The  most  cursory  survey  of  Positivism  must  help  us  to  value  all  our 
religious  privileges  as  Christians  more  highly  ;  it  may  lead  us  to  prize 
those  elements  of  belief  and  practice  which  the  Comtist  maintains  in 
common  with  ourselves,  and  which  are  his  sole  religious  aid.  Yet  none 
the  less  shall  we  feel  the  insufficiency  of  this  system  for  those  who  have 
known  the  hopeless  burden  of  guilt,  or  who  have  tasted  and  seen 
that  God  is  good;  the  lowest  depth  and  the  highest  blessedness  of 
human  experience  lie  beyond  its  range.  And  hence  Comtism,  noble 
though  it  be,  appears  miserably  inadequate  when  it  is  compared  with 
Christianity  as  a  means  for  reconciling  man  with  himself  and  with  his 
fellowmen ;  "  less  affective  "  in  awakening  feeling,  less  complete  in  com- 
prehending all  the  facts  and  interests  of  human  life,  less  firm  in  pro- 
pounding moral  teaching. 

Wherdfore,  since  God  has  given  us  the  inestimable  privilege  of  faith  in 
Him,  let  us  pray  above  all  things  that  He  will  keep  us  steadfast  in  this 
£iith  and  fear.  The  light  of  mere  experience  is  so  dim  that  we  cannot 
walk  by  sight  in  the  new  difficulties  which  each  new  generation  has  to 

*  Etcii  among  English  speaking  people,  who  offered  according  to  Comte,  the  best 
fidd  for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine.  Compare  for  example,  J.  S.  Mill  on  Comte's 
opinions  on  the  position  of  women,  or  the  scientific  character  of  political  economy 
KA,  Comie,  156,  01) ;  also  Professor  Sidgwick's  address  as  President  of  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen. 

^  K.  Pearson.  JSiAs'c  of  Freethought^  370.  The  author  endeavours  to  keep  an 
open  mind  in  balancing  the  chances  of  "equal  promiscuity  and  equal  restraint,"  as 
the  dominant  practice  of  mankind  in  the  future.  Against  such  deep-seated  intellectual 
■naichy  as  this  (Catechism^  p.  28),  Comtism  offers  the  strongest  protest,  both  in 
Rgaud  to  the  manner  of  investigation — in  which  physical,  physiological,  moral  and 
poUtical  considerations  are  all  taken  haphazard — ^and  in  regara  to  the  results  attained. 

X  1>evas.    Sitidia  in  Family  Life, 
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face.  Let  us  cherish  our  faith ;  and  cherish  it,  not  merely  as  a  personal 
comfort,  but  because  it  is  the  one  security  for  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Faith  has  been  the  key  to  knowledge,  even  to  empirical  knowledge; 
and  a  reverent  interest  in  the  works  of  God  is  no  mean  bulwark  against 
the  spirit  of  practical  expediency  which  would  limit  the  range  of 
human  investigation  ;  for  faith  hallows  and  thus  preserves  the  *' en- 
thusiasm of  the  study."  Faith  claims  that  thought  shall  be  free  to 
ponder  all  problems  as  to  the  World  and  Man,  to  seek  the  unseen  and 
eternal  grounds  of  all  that  appears,  and  thus  to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of 
Grod  ;  so  that  each  step  which  human  intelligence  takes  in  detecting  the 
harmony  of  all  that  is,  marks  a  stage  in  the  progress  towards  the  day 
when  faith  shall  at  last  be  lost  in  sight,  and  we  shall  know  even  as  also 
we  are  known. 

The  Rev.  C.  Lloyd  Engstrom,  M.A.,  Boyle  Lecturer,  and 

Secretary  Christian  Evidence  Society. 

"  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera."  So  do  all  higher 
aspirations  and  thoughts  tend  slowly  but  surely  to  bring  deserved 
contempt  on  what  is  low  in  aim  and  mean  in  ideas.  Does  this  apply  to 
Positivism?  Or  borrowing  from  the  title  of  the  great  subject,  now 
being  set  forth  at  the  Working  Men's  Meeting,  a  subject  which  makes 
that  we  are  discussing  shrink  into  insignificance,  do  "  the  needs  of  human 
nature  "  find  an  adequate  *•  supply  in  "  Positivism  ?  Having  given  for 
many  years  very  special  attention  to  the  legitimate  demands  of  human 
nature  I  had  purposed  asking  you  to  regard  Positivism  from  that  |X)int 
rf  view,  and  I  should  have  expected  the  more  ready  pardon,  because  the 
subject  is  indissolubly  conjoined  with  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
'*  Religion  of  Humanity,"  but  I  find  it  impossible  to  deal  with  more  than 
one  line  of  thought  suggested  by  that  aspect. 

One  great  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  very  outset  of  our  quest.  What 
is  meant  by  the  word  **  Positivism  ?  "  While  I  have  all  along  wondered 
whether  the  Subjects  Committee  intended  the  term  to  cover  the  Positive 
Polity  as  well  as  the  Positive  Philosophy^  I  should  venture  to  give  an 
affirmative  reply  to  the  query  if  time  permitted.  But  this,  which 
involves  only  a  plain  **  yes"  or  "  no,"  has  been  followed  by  a  doubt  of  a 
more  serious  character.  "  What  are  we  to  understand  by  Positivism  as  a 
philosophy  ? "  The  more  I  have  studied  what  has  been  said  by 
friends  and  foes  on  the  subject,  the  more  have  I  been  convinced  as  to 
the  *'^  confusion  worse  confounded  "  of  men's  thoughts  concerning 
Positivism.  It  might  be  thought  that  the  natural  method  of  settling  the 
question  would  be  to  go  to  M.  Comte  and  take  his  dicta  on  the  subject 
There  are  two  fatal  objections  to  this  course.  One  is,  that  he  is  not 
consistent,  being  himself  continually  guilty  of  that  metaphysical  state  of 
the  human  mind  for  which  he  professed  the  most  profound  contempt. 
The  other  is  the  startling  fact  that  those  who  in  this  country  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  authorized  exponents  of  the  Positive  state  of 
the  human  mind  have  differed  from  Comte's  exposition  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  some  cases  they  are  his  bitterest  opponents. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  set  forth  my  meaning  than  by  quoting 
from  one  of  Professor  Huxley's  **  Lay  Sermons,"  viz.,  •*  On  the  Physical 
Basis  of  Life."     Referring  to  an  address  given  only  two  evenings  before 
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bj  the  present  Archbishop  of  York,  he  writes  as  follows: — "Bat  I 
may  be  permitted  ta  make  a  preliminary  comment  upon  an  occurrence 
that  greatly  astonished  me.  Applying  the  name  of  the  '  New 
Philosophy '  to  that  estimate  of  the  limits  of  philosophical  inquiry  which 
I,  in  common  with  many  other  men  of  science,  hold  to  be  just,  the 
archbishop  opens  his  address  by  identifying  this  '  New  Philosophy '  with 
the  Positive  philosophy  of  M.  Comte  (of  whom  he  speaks  as  its 
'founder ')  and  then  proceeds  to  attack  that  philosopher  and  his  doctrines 
vigorously.  Now" — and  here  comes  one  of  those  trenchant  and 
picturesque  phrases  which  make  the  great  biologist's  criticism  so  vivid 
and  effective,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  his  succeeding  essay  "  The 
Scientific  Aspects  of  Positivism,"  he  performs  the  office  himself  to  per- 
fection—  ''now,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  most  reverend 
prelate  might  dialectically  hew  M.  Comte  in  pieces,  as  a  modern  Agag, 
and  I  should  not  attempt  to  stay  his  hand.  In  so  far  as  my  study  of 
what  specially  characterises  the  Positive  philosophy  has  led  me,  I  find 
therein  little  or  nothing  of  any  scientific  value,  and  a  great  deal  which  is 
as  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  very  essence  of  science  as  anything  in 
ultramontane  Catholicism.  In  fact,  M.  Comte's  philosophy  in  practice 
might  be  compendiously  described  as  Catholicism  minus  Christianity" 
(PP-  i39i  140)-  The  professor  proceeds — **  But  what  has  Comtism  to  do 
with  the  '  New  Philosophy,'  as  the  archbishop  defines  it  in  the  following 
passage  ?  '  Let  me  briefly  remind  you  of  the  leading  principles  of 
this  new  philosophy.  All  knowledge  is  experience  of  facts  acquired  by 
the  senses.  The  traditions  of  older  philosophers  have  obscured  our 
experience  by  mixing  with  it  much  that  the  senses  cannot  observe,  and 
until  these  additions  are  discarded  our  knowledge  is  impure.  Thus 
metaphysics  tell  us  that  one  fact  which  we  observe  is  a  cause,  and 
another  is  the  effect  of  that  cause ;  but,  upon  a  rigid  analysis,  we  find 
that  our  senses  observe  nothing  of  cause  or  effect ;  they  observe,  first, 
that  one  fact  succeeds  another,  and  after  some  opportunity,  that  this 
fact  has  never  failed  to  follow — that  for  cause  and  effect  we  should 
substitute  invariable  succession.  An  older  philosophy  teaches  us  to 
define  an  object  by  distinguishing  its  essential  from  its  accidental 
qualities ;  but  experience  knows  nothing  of  essential  and  accidental ; 
she  sees  only  that  certain  marks  attach  to  an  object,  and,  after  many 
observations,  that  some  of  them  attach  invariably,  whilst  others  may  at 
times  be  absent.  ...  As  all  knowledge  is  relative,  the  notion  of 
anything  being  necessary  must  be  banished  with  other  traditions." 
(**TheI^imits  of  Philosophical  Inquiry,"  pp.  4  and  5),  (p.  140). 

And  on  this  the  professor  thus  comments—**  There  is  much  here  that 
expresses  the  spirit  of  the  *  New  Philosophy,'  if  by  that  term  be  meant 
the  spirit  of  modern  science ;  but  I  cannot  but  marvel  that  the  assembled 
wisdom  and  learning  of  Edinburgh  should  have  uttered  no  sign  of 
dissent  when  Comte  was  declared  to  be  the  founder  of  these  doctrines." 

Now,  why  do  I  quote  at  such  length  in  this  short  paper?  It  is 
because  I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  while  Positivism  means 
txplidtly  to  most  people  a  philosophy  of  pure  Phenomenalism,  such  as 
the  ardibishop  defines  it,  and  as  Dr.  Huxley  accepts  it,  they,  at  the 
same  time  implicitly  add  what  is  its  direct  contradictory,  viz.,  the 
notion  that  phenomenal  laws  are  necessarv,  which  notion  is  an  essential 
feature  of  M.  Comte's  philosophy,  a  jumble  which  makes  even  his  critics 
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to  frequently  fall  into  most  perplexing  obscurities.  I  must  confess  that 
a  rather  wide  examination  of  M.  Comte  and  many  of  his  critics,  which 
I  thought  it  due  to  them  and  to  you  to  make  before  finally  writing 
this  paper,  almost  drove  me  into  a  state  of  hopeless  imbecility,  till 
refreshing  my  memory  of  Dr.  Huxley's  essays  I  found  that  my 
convictions  of  at  least  15  years'  standing  were  after  all  justified. 

I  have  said  that  M.  Comte  was  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
being  metaphysical.  I  cannot  here  bring  chapter  and  verse,  because  it 
would  be  unfair  to  adduce  isolated  expressions,  but  I  do  not  think 
anyone  would  doubt  the  justice  of  the  accusation  who  perused  the  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  though  brief  volume — "Thoughts  on  the  First  Principles  of 
Positive  Philosophy,"  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  (one  of  the  S.P.C.K. 
Christian  Evidence  Series).  However,  I  would  be  almost  content 
to  stake  the  decision  on  one  word,  which  is  **  Positivist "  to  the  core, 
*•  Invariable."  At  the  very  outset  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  Comte  lays 
down — and  this  is  a  structural  principle  of  his  system — that, "  in  the 
final,  the  Positive  state,  the  mind  has  given  over  the  vain  search  after 
Absolute  notions,  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  universe,  and  the 
causes  of  phenomena,  and  applies  itself  to  the  study  of  their  laws^  that  is 
their  invariable  relations  of  succession  and  resemblance.  [My  italics.] 
(Martineau's  Translation,  First  Edition,  Vol.  I.,  p.  2 ;  of  which  it  is 
important  to  note  that  Comte  approved  so  highly  that  he  recommended 
it,  as  the  publishers  of  the  second  edition  state,  in  preference  to  the 
original  work  of  which  it  is  a  condensation.)  Now  what  meaning  did 
Comte  practically  attach  to  this  "  invariability  "  ?  Did  he  regard  it  as 
nothing  more  than  the  provisional  statement  that  careful  observation  so 
far,  had  not,  to  his  knowledge,  in  any  particular  case  shown  exception  ? 
That  is,  are  these  laws  on  which  he  bases  everything,  including  even 
religion,  so  little  Positive  that  any  one  of  them  might  be  upset  to-morrow  ? 
Surely  not.  There  is  an  unconquerable  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
believe  in,  and  to  rest  on  something,  and  as  Comte  had  thought  good 
to  banish  a  great  many  such  tendencies,  the  one  which  he  left  naturally 
became  endued  with  an  energy  which  did  not  inherently  belong  to  it. 
If  **  Laws  '*  are  to  take  the  place  of  God,  or  of  abstract  forces,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  these  will  soon  usurp  much  that  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  of  abstract  forces. 

"Naturam  expellas  furdt,  tamen  usque  recurret." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  a  thousand  times  that  laws  of  nature  are  sup- 
posed to  govern  phenomena,  whereas,  pau  M.  Comte  and  his  followers, 
such  an  application  of  the  word  "law"  is  indefensible.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  large  an  amount  of  bad  logic  and  baseless 
philosophy  has  been  nurtured  by  the  Positive  use  of  the  term.  And 
here  I  would  like  in  passing  to  refer  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  "  Reign  of 
Law,"  for  its  very  lucid  and  forcible  exposition  of  this  term.  Nor  can 
I  forbear  drawing  your  attention  to  the  admirable  and  amusing  volumes 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  entitled  "  On  the  difference  between  Physical 
and  Moral  Law,"  and  "Positivism  and  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison."  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Tulloch's  "  Auguste  Comte  and  Positivism,"  in  his 
invaluable  "  Modern  Theories  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,"  fails  to  be 
almost  a  perfect  account  of  Positivism  from  its  lack  of  lucidity  in  the 
matter  we  are  discussing. 
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But  now  what  does  Professor  Huxley  lay  down  as  the  true  scientific 
doctrine?  He  says  (in  the  lecture  already  referred  to,  pp.  143-4),  "  And 
what  is  the  dire  necessity,  and  '  iron '  law  under  which  men  groan  ? 
Truly,  most  gratuitously  invented  bugbears.  I  suppose  if  there  be  an 
*  iron '  law,  it  is  that  of  gravitation ;  and  if  there  be  a  physical  necessity, 
it  is  that  a  stone,  unsupported,  must  fall  to  the  ground.  But  what  is 
all  we  really  know  and  can  know  about  the  latter  phenomena  ?  Simply 
that  in  all  human  experience  stones  have  fallen  to  the  ground  under 
these  conditions ;  that  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason  for  believing  that 
any  stone  so  circumstanced  will  not  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  that  we 
have  on  the  contrary  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  so  falL  It  is 
Teiy  convenient  to  indicate  that  all  the  conditions  of  belief  have  been 
fulfilled  in  this  case  by  calling  the  statements  that  unsupported  stones 
will  fiall  to  the  ground,  '  a  law  of  nature.'  But  when,  as  commonly 
happens,  we  change  will  into  musty  we  introduce  an  idea  of  necessi^ 
which  most  assuredly  does  not  lie  in  the  observed  facts,  and  has  no 
wairanty  that  I  can  discern  elsewhere.  For  my  part,  I  utterly  repudiate 
and  anathematize  the  intruder.  Fact  I  know  and  Law  I  know ;  but  what 
is  this  Necessity,  save  an  empty  shadow  of  my  own  mind's  throwing  ?  " 

Now,  except  that  no  process  of  reasoning  can  be  used,  no  argument  of 
any  kind  can  be  adduced  which  does  not  necessarily  brisde  with 
metaphysics,  I  should  say  that  Professor  Huxley  had  fairly  and  fully 
stated  there  the  purely  phenomenal  view  of  things.  It  need  hardly  be 
observed  that  he  himself  constantly  violates  the  scientific  course  he  so 
beautifully  and  clearly  lays  down ;  for  surely  no  one  who  consistently 
ruled  his  life,  his  thoughts,  and  words,  on  such  a  view  of  human 
incompetence  would  allow  himself  to  dogmatize  on  the  first  principles  of 
philosophy  with  the  surprising  vehemence  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  one  must  have  some  principles,  and 
that  human  nature  cannot  rest  content  to  build  its  house  on  an 
acknowledged  quicksand.  "  Certainly  not,"  I  reply,  and  whenever  M, 
Comte,  or  Professor  Huxley,  or  any  Positivist,  or  holder  of  the  Huxleian 
philosophy,  show  that  they  believe,  and  practically  esteem  as  real 
knowledge,  a  great  deal  more  than  it  is  possible  to  base  on  observed 
phenomena,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  them  for  their  inconsistency, 
I  welcome  them  back,  and  regard  them  with  an  esteem  they  had  before 
forfeited.  A  pugilist  has  far  more  sympathy  for  the  opponent  who 
floors  him,  than  for  the  will-o'-the-wisp  which  eludes  his  blows,  and 
when  the  Positivist  floors  me  with  his  metaphysics,  and  the 
Agnostic  with  his  dogmatism  I  gladly  recognise  the  *'  human  nature,'* 
of  which,  as  a  cousin  across  the  Atlantic  assured  us,  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  everyone  of  us. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  common 
notion  that  theories  of  Evolution  are  Positivist.  They  are,  in  fact, 
diametrically  opposed  to  any  theory  of  mere  Phenomenalism.  Is  it 
necessary  to  point  out  that  "  Natural  Selection,"  or  the  "  Survival  of 
the  Fittest,"  are  real  explanations  of  why  things  are  as  they  are.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  nearly  as  great  a  despiser  of  Comte  as  is  Professor 
Huxley,  and  it  shows  an  almost  incredible  shallowness  in  much  that 
passes  for  thinking  that  the  tremendous  duel  between  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  the  **  Nineteenth  Century  *'  of  1884,  was  the 
first  discovery  to  many  of  the  hostility  between  the  two  systems,  albeit 
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the  main  issue  then  was  Religion.  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  "  Reasons  for 
Dissenting  from  the  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte,''  attached  to  his 
"  Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  sets  forth  many  instances  of  profound 
antagonism,  including  Mr.  Spencer's  endorsement  of  causation.  If 
there  be  any  two  principles  which  run  through  the  whole  of  his 
**  System  of  Synthetic  Philosophy,*'  they  are  the  universal  connection 
between  causes  and  their  effects  and  implications.  I  am  of  course  aware 
of  the  distinction  between  "  efficient  "  and  "  first "  and  "  final  '*  causes ; 
but  Positivism  seeks  to  abolish  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  and  the 
third.  Then,  as  to  "  implications,"  a  characteristically  Spencerian  term, 
it  is  essentially  metaphysical,  so  much  so  that  I  doubt  whether  a  better 
definition  could  be  given  of  "  Metaphysics "  than  the  "  Philosophy  of 
Implications."  M.  Comte  regarded  the  universe  as  commensurate  with 
its  surface,  and  he  scorned  the  consideration  of  anything  beneath. 
Psychology  was  to  him  nothing  but  cerebration.  Mr.  Spencer  regards 
the  depths  as  the  only  reality  (and  one  half  of  his  Psychology  is  sub- 
jective). It  is  true  he  calls  that  reality  the  "  Unknowable,"  but  his 
philosophy  is  a  distinct  step  in  advance  to  something  worthy  of  the 
name,  i.e,y  the  view  which  does  justice  to  every  part  and  movement  of 
human  nature.  We  ourselves  are  conscious  that  the  surface  of  our- 
selves is  modified  by  the  depths  within  us,  and,  deep  answering  to  deep, 
we  seek  to  know  the  inner  reality  of  all  there  is.  Like  Luther,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise ;  and  so  Comte,  who  was,  after  all,  very  human, 
was  driven  by  the  surgings  of  his  deeply  stirred  emotions  to  worship. 
True,  his  bad  philosophy  robbed  his  ideal  of  its  life  blood  ;  the  religion 
of  humanity  is  the  corpse  of  religion,  and  Mr.  Spencer's  **  Unknowable  " 
is  its  **  ghost " — opppsite  poles,  needing  the  God-man  to  give  life  to  one 
and  force  to  the  other. 

No  one  can  feel  more  strongly  than  myself  the  utter  inadequacy  of 
these  few  comments  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  which  has  its 
admirable  as  well  as  its  forbidding  aspects,  as  the  subject  itself 
suggests.  Not  indeed  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  title,  but  I  fully 
endorse  it,  believing  that  Positivism  has  its  field  fruitful  with  "  truth  "  as 
well  as  its  wilderness  dangerous  with  **  fallacies."  But  the  limits  of  time 
have  cut  short  even  the  one  line  of  thought  I  have  asked  you  to 
take.  On  the  favourable  side  I  would  gladly  have  urged  the  duty  and 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  the  man  of  science  to  absolutely  free  his 
intellect  from  the  bondage,  I  will  not  say  the  influence  (for  that  is  a  human 
impossibility)  of  pre- conceived  notions.  Kindred  to  this  I  would  have 
pointed  out  the  peculiarly  Christian  duty  of  coming  humbly  to  the 
universe  to  learn  its  facts  in  the  place  of  imposing  our  own  theories. 
And  I  cannot  forbear  adding  that  I  wish  to  heartily  acknowledge  our 
immense  indebtedness  to  M.  Comte  and  other  Positivists  for  their 
unwearied  labours  in  expounding  and  in  laying  stress  on  the  practical 
importance  of  that  conception  of  a  universal  realm  of  order  which, 
though  they  have,  alas,  failed  to  see  it,  is  itself  the  expression  of  an 
Omnipotent  and  All-wise  Will,  revealed  to  those  who,  in  proportion  as 
they  strive  to  be  law  abiding  citizens  of  that  realm,  become  ''  free 
indeed." 
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Positivism,  on  its  theoretical  side,  has  in  England  been  widely  sup- 
planted by  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  Notwithstanding  the  brilliant 
advocacy  of  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  others,  it  is  now  a  fading  force. 
Its  roots  struck  in  the  sequential  theory  of  causation,  but  that  theory 
failing.  Positivism,  of  course,  fails  with  it.  The  measure  in  which  the 
evolution  philosophy,  which  has  substituted  the  dynamic  theory 
of  causation  for  the  sequential,  is  accepted,  is  also  naturally  the 
measure  in  which  Positivism  perishes.  And  it  is  unquestionable 
that  evolution,  both  as  a  fact  and  as  a  philosophy,  has  a  much 
wider  acceptance  than  was  ever  accorded  to  Positivism.  As  far 
as  England  is^^oncerned,  it  was  primarily  in  the  proportion  in  which  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  was  supposed  to  be  Positivist,  that  the  system  of 
Auguste  Comte  found  acceptance  at  all.  And  even  then  it  was  wel- 
comed not  so  much  for  its  own  merits  as  for  its  apparently  opening  a 
door  of  escape  from  what  seemed  to  many  the  interminable  wrangles 
of  metaphysicians,  until  it  was  discovered  that,  in  fact,  its  attempted 
suppression  of  speculative  thinking  but  added  one  wrangle  more.  For 
as  it  is  only  by  metaphysical  proof  the  uselessness  of  metaphysics  can  be 
shown,  if  shown  at  all,  the  very  attempts  to  destroy  become  a  means  of 
preservation.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  advance  a  step  with  the 
physical  itself  without  at  every  point  assuming  the  metaphysical — a  fact 
recognised,  and  even  proclaimed,  by  the  evolution  philosophers,  though 
in  other  language.  And  this  recognition  inevitably  bring  the  philosophers 
sooner  or  later  into  the  Presence  of  God.  It  was  said  to  me  by  a 
Frenchman  of  European  fame : — 

•*  There  is  not  much  difference  between  Comte  and  Spencer.  Both 
say  they  have  no  knowledge  of  God.  Comte  did  not  say  there  was  no 
God.  He  said  that,  whether  there  is  a  God  or  not  was  a  question  the 
answer  to  which  could  not  be  found,  for  the  finding  of  which  man  was 
furnished  with  no  faculties;  whereas  Mr.  Spencer  thinks  we  have 
faculties  to  discover  the  existence,  but  not  what  it  is  that  exists." 

To  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  difference  seems  very  great,  for  evolur 
tionism,  whether  as  fact  or  as  philosophy,  is  not  necessarily  hostile  to 
Christianity;  Positivism  is;  for  a  knowledge  that  is  indefinite  may 
incline  to  belief,  an  ignorance  that  is  absolute  must  dispose  to  denial. 
Mr.  Spencer's  agnosticism  is  that  of  one  whose  mind  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  indefinite  consciousness  of  God,  a  condition  certainly  not 
of  itself  hostile  to  faith  ;  the  agnosticism  of  Comte  is  that  of  one  who 
denies  all  such  consciousness,  a  condition  in  which  religion,  as  commonly 
understood,  can  find  no  foothold  whatever.  For  the  rest.  Positivism  is 
not  so  much  a  philosophy  as  it  is  a  gigantic  attempt  to  destroy 
philosophy.  But  the  attempt  was,  as  it  always  must  be,  suicidaL 
Indeed,  Comte  himself  constantly  violated  his  own  canons.  He 
could  not  be  Positivist  without  being  at  the  same  time  and-positivist. 
His  famous  classification  was  a  contradiction  of  his  position,  for,  if  you 
have  nothing  but  phenomena,  classification  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  principle  of  classification  must  be  there  too.  Philosophy  confined 
to  the  phenomenal  is  a  contradiction  in  termsi 
Of  Positivism  as  professedly  a  religion  one  wishes  to  speak  with  the 
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respect  due  to  every  sincere  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  human 
heart.  No  doubt  it  is  somewhat  confusing  to  be  asked  to  regard,  as  a 
religion,  a  system  which  offers  a  Church  without  an  altar,  a  worship 
without  a  God.  In  the  interests  of  definite  thought  and  clear  language, 
it  would  be  better  to  use,  if  possible,  some  other  word  than  religion. 
But  it  is,  at  all  events,  constituted  somewhat  after  the  fashion,  and  with 
some  of  the  methods  and  apparatus  of  a  religious  body.  Indeed,  even 
if  there  be  a  touch  of  caricature  there  is  truth  as  well  as  wit  in  Profes- 
sor Huxley's  description  of  it  as  Roman  Catholicism  with  Christianity  left 
out  Its  odendar  is  very  full.  Day  by  day  some  hero  or  servant  of  human- 
ity is  to  be  recalled  to  memory  with  affection  and  reverence.  The  varied 
aspects  of  human  work  are  thus  brought  prominently  forward,  and  might 
be  reasonably  regarded  as  a  real  stimulus  to  lofty  aims.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  truly  said  that  the  Positivist  religion  is  even  so  successful  as  the 
Positivist  philosophy.  It  is  not  only  that  in  France  itself  Positivism  is 
hardly  known  outside  of  the  great  towns,  it  is  also  that  commonly,  where 
Positivist  philosophy  is  accepted,  the  Positivist  religion  is  rejected.  The 
truth  is,  it  is  a  name  rather  than  a  thing.  It  is  a  phrase  added  to  French 
literature  rather  than  a  power  working  in  French  hearts. 

In  England,  unless  there  have  been  some  recent  developments  of 
which  my  absence  from  the  country  has  prevented  my  taking  note,  the 
Positivist  religion  has  very  few  followers  indeed.  Englishmen  do  not  find 
the  substitution  of  man  for  God  as  an  object  of  worship  a  thing  to  be 
desired.  They  know  what  men  are,  and,  if  they  may  not  worship 
something  better  than  man,  they  prefer  not  to  worship  at  all.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  insensible  to  the  glorious  heritage  of  heroic  names ;  it  is 
not  that  courage,  endurance,  unselfishness  have  lost  for  them  their 
power  to  charm  ;  it  is  not  that  they  are  less  endowed  than  others  with 
that  splendid  capacity  for  exalted  endeavour  which  example  fires  into 
noble  emulation.  It  is  that  they  have  all  this  and  more  already  in  the 
one  religion  in  which  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  the  human  and  the 
Divine.  As  far  as  they  can  see,  the  heroism  which  Comte  admires  was 
inspired  by  the  God  whom  Comte  ignores.  Whatever  is  valuable  in 
Positivism  they  think  they  already  have ;  what  they  have  not — that  is 
the  atheism — is  not  valuable. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  modified  Positivism  known  as  Secular- 
ism,  which  had  hold  at  one  time  of  a  considerable  number  of  working 
men.  I  say  at  one  time,  not  necessarily  implying  that  it  has  no  hold 
now,  though  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  comparatively  feeble,  but 
simply  because  I  wish  to  confine  myself  to  what  I  personally  know.  From 
1869  to  1884  I  was  almost  constantly  in  contact  with  Secularists.  I  have 
studied  them  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns.  In  public  I  allowed  them, 
so  to  speak,  to  riddle  me  with  questions.  In  private  we  have  talked 
together  by  the  hour ;  and  the  more  I  studied  them  the  more  I  loved 
them.  I  saw  many  instances  of  singleness  of  purpose,  of  frank  kindness, 
of  willing  sacrifice ;  but  hopeless  sadness  seemed  to  blend,  half  uncon- 
sciously, with  all  their  thoughts  and  words.  I  did  not,  however,  find 
that  there  were  many  Secularists  who  had  become  such  from  the  careful 
study  of  Positivism  or  from  any  reasoned-out  conviction  as  to  the 
Christianity  of  the  New  Testament.  They  gave  one  the  impression  of 
having  been  repelled  by  dogmas  they  thought  untrue,  and  practices  they 
held  inhuman,  and  which,  unhappily,  they  supposed  to  be  Christianity, 
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or  at  least  inseparable  from  it.     And  so,  turning  wearily  away  they 
adopted  Positivism  as  the  only  thing  left. 

It  would,  whether  as  regards  French  or  English  Positivism,  be  equally 
unjust  and  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  the  lofty  beauty  of  the 
sentiment   expressed  in  the  phrase  enthusiasm  for  humanity,   even 
though  it  seem  to  us  but  a  partial  reflection  of  something  higher.  There 
is  no  need  to  question  the  sincerity  or  the  earnestness  of  those  whose 
creed  of  life  is  summed  up  in  these  words.     It  is  at  least  a  noble  con- 
trast to  that  kind  of  scoffing  infidelity  which  has  no  robust  faith  in 
anything,  not  even  in  itself.     It  presents  something  to  the  human  heart, 
whereas  most  forms  of  scepticism  present  nothing.     Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  to  face  the  facts.    The  humanity  for  which  this  enthusiasm  is 
to  be  roused  is,  as  regards  individuals,  of  very  short  duration.     For 
every  roan  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  Positivist  gospel  is  the  evangel 
of  death.     But,  it  is  said,  though  every  man  be  mortal,  the  race  is  im- 
mortal.   The  living  flower  strikes  its  roots  in  a  soil  that  is  formed  of 
dead  plants,  and  is  fated  to  become  a  part  of  that  soil  itself;  but  it  will 
be  succeeded  by  another,  and  that  by  yet  another,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
This  is  consoling,  no  doubt ;  yet  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  blame  those 
who  find  this  consolation  insufficient ;  to  whom  the  very  fact  that  they 
are  seems  a  kind  of  pledge  that  they  will  be ;  the  force  and  persistence 
of  their  instinctive  belief  in  immortality  constituting  a  prophecy  and  a 
promise  of  their  continued  personal  existence ;  to  whom  it  appears 
evident,  since  it  is  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  all  our  acquired  aptitudes 
and  developed  capacities  we  can  transmit  to  posterity,  that  the  final 
cessation  of  individual  personal  existence  would  involve  an  unintelligible 
and  almost  infinite  waste.     But  what,  after  all,  does  this  immortality  of 
the  race  mean  ?    Certainly  not  what  the  words  say.     Literally,  from  a 
Positivist  point  of  view,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  race  has  no 
more  justification  than  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  individual. 
Whether  from  the  cooling  of  our  planet  to  a  point  below  possibility  of 
life;  whether,  by  the  disturbing  effect  of  ethereal  friction,  the  earth  is  at 
last  to  be  brought  so  far  within  the  range  of  the  predominant  attraction  of 
the  sun  as  to  change  her  line  of  motion  to  a  sudden  rush  into  the  solar 
flames,  and   so  the  elements  melt  with  a  fervent  heat ;   or  whether 
she  is  to  be  destructively  involved  in  some  wider  redistribution    of 
maher  and  motion  ;  the  end  of  the  race  is  to  be  practically  the  same. 
Whether  it   be  death  by  frost  or  fire  or  sudden  shock,  humanity  will 
equally  pass  away,  and  with  it  the  literature,  the  science,  the  poetry,  the 
art,  the  philosophy,  the  history  in  which  countless  ages  of  men  delighted, 
leaving  not  even  a  memory  behind,  since  there  will  be  no  one  to 
remember.     I  do  not  say  that  for  such  humanity  as  this  there  should  be 
no  enthusiasm,  for  man  is  still  man,  though  not  the  same  man,  whether 
he  be  mortal  or  immortal ;    but   I  do  say  that  a  theory  like  this  is 
more  calculated  to  chill  than  to  create  enthusiasm.     It  not  only  robs 
man  of  his  future ;  it  virtually  robs  him  of  his  present.    For  the  present 
needs  the  future  to  give  permanence  to  its  aims  and  power  to  its 
motives.    The  life  that  now  is  is  never,  at  its  best  except  as  it  is  lived  as 
apart  of  a  life  that  will  never  cease  to  be.     It  is  the  Nemesis  of  little 
ness  that  it  cannot  be  even  as  great  as  it  would  because  it  has  severed 
its  connection  with  the  greater.     Eternity  is  morally  necessary  to  time. 
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And  as  Positivism  fails  protensively  by  its  exclusion  of  eternity,  it  fails 
intensively  by  its  exclusion  of  God  It  fails  always  to  reach  to  the  height 
of  man's  stature ;  it  fails  to  see  that  man  is  too  great  to  worship 
man;  and  the  Positivist  enthusiasm  for  humanity  could  only  end 
in  making  man  less  human  than  before.  Positivism  has  never 
approached,  in  spirit  or  in  practice,  the  stupendous  power  of  this  plain 
principle  of  conduct — "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,'*  And 
its  enthusiasm  for  humanity  is  but  a  faint  and  far-off  reflection  of  the  latter 
half  of  that  supreme  command — '*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  The  brotherhood  of 
man  is  rooted  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  There  are  not  many  things 
more  beautiful  than  the  instinct  which  prompts  the  heart  to  know 
the  truth  at  any  cost.  And  were  Positivism  shown  to  be  true  that  simple 
fact  would,  in  the  end,  suffice,  as  it  ought,  to  establish  its  dark  dominion 
over  the  hopeless  hearts  of  men.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  truth  is  not  on 
its  side  as  a  philosophy  and  the  soul  is  not  on  its  side  as  a  religion. 
We  turn  back  to  Christianity.  Whatever  its  difficulties,  it  is  at  once 
theory  that  explains  the  facts,  and  facts  that  justify  the  theory.  We  need 
the  God  that  Christ  reveals  to  account  for  the  Christ  that  history 
presents.     This  is  the  only  scientific  theory  of  Christianity. 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Rev.  J.  R.  Illingworth,  Rector  of  Longworth,  Berks. 

Positivism  as  a  religion  is  a  fact  among  us — a  &ct  among  you  in  Manchester,  and  a 
fact  in  England  generally — and  we  have  to  account  for  its  popularity.  I  propose 
simply  to  speak  on  Positivism  as  a  religion  ;  why  it  has  obtained  such  a  hold  as  it  has 
oh  noble  souls  among  us,  and  what  we  may  learn  from  it.  One  word,  however,  as  to 
what  the  Agnostics  may  learn  from  it  The  fact  that  Comte,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  modem  science,  takes  his  place  against  the  whole  of  the  Agnostic  body, 
ought  to  be  remembered  as  showing  that  in  his  view  agnosticism  was  inadequate  and 
insufficient  ?  Comte  was  an  adequate  critic  of  modern  science,  and  thoroughly  versed 
in  all  its  methods  of  logic,  and  he  takes  his  stand  apart  from  it,  and  sajrs  there  is 
something  in  human  life  which  Agnosticism  does  not  fully  satisfy.  We  Christians, 
too,  have  our  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  surely,  when  we  study  Comte,  we  may  fed 
that  his  Religion  of  Humanity  is  a  wonderful  parallel  to  ours,  leaving  aside  the  basis, 
for  we  may  learn  things  from  his  writings  which  we  are  too  apt  to  forget — things 
which  we  Christians  have  for  2,000  years  been  bound  to  profess,  and  to  which  he 
draws  attention.  I  would  instance  the  strong  attention  he  draws  to  altruism — ^the 
love  of  our  neighbour — as  a  ptoHve.  We  Christians  have  for  the  past  2,000  years 
been  seeking  to  love  our  neighbours,  but  have  we  made  that  a  motive  as  Comte 
made  it  ?  He  takes  temperance  and  the  other  virtues  and  r^ards  altruism  as  the 
motive  on  which  we  practise  those  virtues.  I  think  we  need  take  some  shame  to 
ourselves  for  the  limited  extent  to  which  we  put  that  motive  forward.  But  Comte 
has  made  ever3rthing  turn  on  altruism  or  love  of  our  neighbours,  so  that  we  may 
strengthen  every  day  that  neighbourly  love.  We  know  with  regazd  to  children  that 
the  altruistic  motive  is  not  very  strong  in  them  ;  but  every  day  you  appeal  to  them 
you  may  strengthen  that  motive  until  you  have  a  grown-up  generation  that  is  really 
altruistic  Of  course  this  has  been  achieved  by  Christians  agAin  and  agtin ;  but 
have  the  ordinary,  avenge  Christian  teachers  fully  inculcated  this.     Here,  then,  we 
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haiTe  a  sntigect  npon  which  we  may  be  humble,  and,  to  this  extent  at  least,  be  content 
to  learn  from  Comte.    Again,  Comte  touches  upon  art  and  religion.    Art,  he  says, 
is  superior  to  science;    he,    a  scientific  man  who  bases  his  whole  religion  on 
sdeoce  and  scientific  methods,  nevertheless,  says  science  is  nothing  as  compared  with 
art ;  that  it  has  no  touch  on  the  human  heart  or  in  guiding  morality.    You  know  the 
kind  of  art  that  touches  man  and  influences  and  stimulates  the  human  heart.     It  is 
not  merely  such  art  as  can  be  brought  into  subservience  to  religious  worship  ;  not 
merely  the  pictures  nor  the  statuary  you  bring  into  the  Church.    What  is  wanted  is 
to  bring  the  whole  range  of  modem  art  into  relationship  with  Christianity,  and  this 
yon  cannot  do  by  extending  patronising  favour  to  it.    You  cannot  speak  of  the  clergy 
as  patronising  art.    Who,  indeed,  are  we,  that  we  should  patronise  an  ?    When  we 
think  of  Wagner's  music,  or  of  the  great  poets  and  the  world-renowned  masters  of 
painting,  and  call  to  mind  the  influence  they  have  on  the  souls  and  spirits  of  men, 
who,  I  ask,  are  we  that  we  should  presume  to  patronise  them  ?  Instead  of  patronising, 
it  is  rather  for  us  to  bow  down  to  them  and  say,  "  Here  are  those  who  will  teach  you 
and  touch  your  hearts."    This  is  what  Comte  says,  humanity  will  not  expand  unless 
the  priests  of  humanity  bring  the  people  into  relationship  with  all  human  art. 
Surely  this  must  touch  and  come  home  to  us.    When  we  have  decided  that  the 
museums  and  picture  galleries  shall  be  open  as  freely  as  the  Churches  on  Sunday, 
we  shall  have  done  something  for  art.      And  there  is  another  point  that  almost 
naturally  follows  on  this.     Comte  speaks  of  the  efiiect  of  the  imagination  upon 
religious  life,  and  you  all  know  how,  in  connection  with  that  subject,  he  brings  the 
great  heroes  of  humanity  to  the  fore-front — a  thing  which  we  ought  also  to  do.    With 
the  Reformation,  the  worship  of  the  Saints  vanished,  naturally,  in  a  certain  sense  ; 
but  still  we  ought  to  bring  the  old  reverence  for  the  great  heroes  of  humanity  back 
again,   and  put  it  in  the  place  which  the  worship  of  the  Saints,  in  the  olden  days 
occupied.     That,  at  least,  is  what  Comte  says.     If  you  were  to  put  the  perusal  of 
biographies  as  against  the  persistent  reading  of  novels,  only  think  of  the  effect  that 
would  most  assuredly  have  upon  the  rising  generation,  and  it  is  this  that  Comte  says 
yoa  must  do.    Is  not  this,  I  ask,  a  lesson  to  read  to  Christians  ?    Time  was  when  we 
worshipped  and  reverenced  the  great  heroes  of  religion.    Is  it  so  now  ?    And  if  not, 
have  we  not  something  to  learn  from  Comte.    Comte  was  a  great  philosophic  critic, 
who,  standing  outside,  looks  on  our  Christianity  and  criticises  the  points  in  which  we 
are  deficient.    May  we  not  learn  from  him  in  that  way  ?    One  word  more.    I  have 
been  speaking  of  what  we  have  to  learn  from  Comte,  and  any  of  us  may  gain 
Inspiration  from  his  writings.    He  died,  indeed,  in  mental  darkness,  but  was  there 
not  genius  in  him  ;  had  he  not  a  strong  and  earnest  feeling  of  love  for  humanity  ?  Are 
we  not  stirred  by  the  mere  fact  of  reading  him  ?    May  I  also  say  a  word  as  to  his 
evidential  value  to  Christianity?    Comte  speaks  of  the  worship  of  humanity.    What 
was  it  that  made  humanity  worshipful  ?    We  know  very  well  what  humanity  was 
before  the  Incarnation,  and  it  may  be  asked,  were  any  of  the  points  on  which 
Comte  lays  insistence  in  existence  in  humanity  then  ?    The  points  on  which  he  insists 
are  things  like  the  poverty  of  St.  Francis,  self-sacrifice  and  humility — all  that  group 
of  virtues,  together  with  those  that  are  summed  up  in  the  purity  of  womanhood.  Did 
any  of  these  things  exist  previous  to  the  Incarnation?    He  singled  out  and  magnified 
those  characteristics  of  human  nature  which  the  Incarnation  assuredly  did  introduce 
into  it.    And  after  we  have  learnt  all  I  have  spoken  of  from  him,  does  he  not  also 
funiiah  strong  evidence  to  the  religion  which  we  profess,  in  the  fact  that  when  he  says 
human  nature  is  worshipful,  he  makes  it  worshipful  simply  on  the  ground  of  its 
powewion  of  those  iiaculties  which  we  know  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  Incarnation, 
and  that  alooe,  put  into  it. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

You  have  already  had  introduced  to  you  four  clergymen  ;  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  to  you  a  very  large  layman,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 


The  Right.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Chief  Secretary  to 

the  Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland. 

The  word  Positivism,  as  used  by  us  to-day,  I  understand  to  carry  with  it  no  spedd 
reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  Comte*s  sjrstem,  to  his  views  on  the  historic  evolution 
of  thought,  to  his  classification  of  the  sciences,  to  his  theories  of  sociology,  or  to  those 
curious  schemes  of  polity  and  ritual  contained  in  his  later  writings,  which  have  tried 
the  fidelity  of  his  disciples  and  the  gravity  of  his  critics.  I  rather  suppose  the 
word  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense.  I  take  it  to  mean  that  general  habit  or 
scheme  of  thought  which,  on  its  negative  side,  -refuses  all  belief  in  anything 
beyond  phenomena  and  the  laws  connecting  them,  and  on  its  positive  side 
attempts  to  find  in  the  ''  worship  of  humanity,"  or,  as  some  more  soberly  phrase  it,  in 
the  "  service  of  man/*  a  form  of  religion  unpolluted  by  any  element  of  the  super- 
natural. 

Now  I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  negative  side  of  this  creed.  Those  who 
confidently  assert,  as  do  the  Positivists,  that  there  is  one  set  of  things  which  we  can 
know  and  do  know,  and  another  set  of  things  which  we  do  not  know  and  can 
never  know,  evidently  suppose  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  some  valid  criterion 
of  knowledge.  How  far  this  supposition  is  in  their  case  legitimate,  I  have 
endeavoured  elsewhere  to  discuss,  from  my  own  point  of  view,  in  a  book  the  title  of 
which  has  attracted  more  interest  than  the  contents.  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  the 
subject  here.  What  I  have  now  to  say  relates  solely  to  what  may  be  called  the 
religious  element  in  Positivism,  and  its  adequacy  to  meet  the  highest  needs  of  beings, 
such  as  we  are,  placed  in  a  world  such  as  ours. 

Some  will  deny  at  the  outset  that  the  term  religion  can  ever  be  appropriately  used 
of  a  creed  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  a  question  of  words,  and, 
like  all  questions  of  words,  a  question  of  convenience.  In  my  judgment  the  con- 
venience varies  in  this  case  with  the  kind  of  investigation  in  which  we  happen  to  he 
engaged.  If  we  are  considering  religions  from  their  dogmatic  side,  as  systems  of 
belief,  to  be  distinguished  as  such,  both  firom  ethics  and  from  science,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  absurd  to  describe  Positivism,  which  allows  no  beliefs,  except  such  as  are 
either  scientific  or  ethical,  as  having  any  religious  element  at  all.  So  considered,  it  is 
a  negation  of  all  religion.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  considering  religion  not 
merely  from  the  outside,  as  a  system  of  propositions,  stating  what  can  be  known  of 
man's  relations  to  a  supernatural  power,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  to  be  framed  thereon, 
but  from  the  inside,  as  consisting  of  acts  of  belief  penetrated  with  religious  emotion, 
then  I  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  some  such  emotion  may  centre  round  the 
object  of  Positivist  cult,  and  that  if  it  does  so  it  is  inconvenient  to  refuse  to  describe  it 
as  a  religion. 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  this  double  aspect  of  every  religion, 
and  of  every  system  of  belief  which  aspires  to  be  a  substitute  for  religion.  For  many 
purposes  it  may  be  enough  to  regard  religion  as  a  mere  collection  of  doctrines  and 
precepts.  It  is  often  enough  when  we  are  dealing  with  its  history  or  its  development, 
with  the  criticism  of  documents,  or  the  evidence  of  dogmas.  But  when  we  are  dealing, 
not  merely  with  the  evolution  of  religion  or  its  truth,  but  with  its  function  among  us 
men  here  and  now,  we  are  at  least  as  much  concerned  with  the  living  emotions  of  the 
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religious  oonscioasness  as  with  the  framework  of  doctrine,  on  which  no  doubt  they 
oltimately  depeiul  for  their  consistency  and  permanence. 

Now,  as  it  is  certain  that  there  may  be  supematuralism  without  religious  feeling,  so 
we  need  not  deny  that  there  may  be  something  of  the  nature  of  reh'gious  feeling  with- 
out supematuralism.  The  Deists  of  the  last  century  accepted  the  argument  from 
design.  The  existence  of  the  world  showed  in  their  view  that  there  must  have  been  a 
First  Cause.  The  character  of  the  world  showed  that  this  First  Cause  was  intelligent 
and  benevolent.  They  thus  provided  themselves  with  the  dogmatic  basis  of  a  religion, 
which,  however  inadequate,  nevertheless  has  been  and  still  is  a  real  reli^on  to  vast 
Dombers  of  men.  But  to  the  thinkers  of  whom  I  speak,  this  theory  was  never  more 
than  a  speculative  belief.  The  chain  of  cause  and  effect  required  a  beginning,  and 
their  theory  of  a  First  Cause  provided  one.  The  idea  of  an  infinitely  complex,  but 
orderly  universe,  appeared  by  itself  to  be  unsatisfactory,  if  not  unintelligible,  so  they 
rounded  it  off  with  a  God.  Yet,  while  the  savage  who  adores  a  stone,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  it  has  an  odd  shape,  possesses  a  religion,  though  a  wretched  and 
d^raded  one,  the  Deists  of  whom  I  speak  had  nothing  more  than  a  theology,  though 
of  a  kind  only  possible  in  a  comparatively  advanced  community. 

While  there  may  thus  be  a  speculative  belief  in  the  supernatural,  which  through  the 
absence  of  religious  feeling  does  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  amount  to  a  religion, 
there  may  be  religious  feeling  divorced  from  any  belief  in  the  supernatural.  It  is 
indeed  obvious  that  such  feeling  must  be  limited .  To  the  variety  and  compass  of  the 
full  religious  consciousness  it  can,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  never  attain.  The 
q>ectade  of  the  starry  heavens  may  inspire  admiration  and  awe,  but  cannot  be  said, 
eicept  by  way  of  metaphor,  to  inspire  love  and  devotion.  Humanity  may  inspire 
love  and  devotion,  but  does  not,  in  ordinarily  constituted  minds,  inspire  either 
admiration  or  awe.  If  we  wish  to  find  these  and  other  religious  feelings  concentrated 
on  one  object,  transfusing  and  vivifying  the  bore  precepts  of  morality,  the  combining 
power  must  be  sought  for  in  the  doctrines  of  supernatural  religion. 

It  might  be  said  in  reply  that  while  some  of  the  feelings  associated  with  a  super- 
natural theology  are  doubtless  absent  from  the  "  religion  of  humanity/'  these  have 
purpose  and  significance  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  to  those 
persons,  therefore,  who  see  no  ground  for  believing  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  life, 
seem  necessarily  meaningless  or  mischievous.  Here,  then,  is  the  point  where  I 
desire  to  join  issue.  The  belief  in  a  future  state  is  one  of  the  most  striking— I  will  not 
ny  the  most  important — differences  between  phenomenal  and  supernatural  religion. 
It  is  one  upon  which  no  agreement  or  compromise  is  possible.  It  admits  of  no 
gradations — of  no  less  or  more.  It  is  true,  or  it  is  false.  And  my  purpose  is  to  con- 
tribute one  or  two  observations  towards  a  qutilitative  estimate  of  the  immediate  gain 
or  loss  to  some  of  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  which  would  follow  upon  a  sub- 
stitution of  the  Pofiitivist  for  the  Christian  theory  on  the  subject. 

I  say  a  qualitative  estimate,  because  it  is  not  easy  to  argue  about  a  quantitive 
estimate  in  default  of  a  kind  of  experience  in  which  we  are  at  present  wholly  deficient. 
The  religion  of  humanity,  divorced  from  any  other  religion,  is  professed  by  but  a 
small  and,  in  many  respects,  a  peculiar  sect.  The  cultivation  of  emotions  at  high 
tension  towards  humanity,  deliberately  dissociated  from  the  cultivation  of  religious 
feeling  towards  God,  has  never  yet  been  practised  on  a  large  scale.  We  have  so  far 
had  only  laboratory  experiments.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  manufacture  in 
balk.  And  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  must  for  a  long 
time  have  remained  doubtful.  For  the  success  of  such  attempts  greatly  depends  on 
the  character  of  the  social  medium  in  which  they  are  carried  on  ;  and  if,  as  I  should 
hope,  the  existing  social  medium  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  philanthropic  feelings. 
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its  character  is  largely  due  to  the  action  of  Christianity.  It  remains  to  be  proved, 
whether,  if  Christianity  were  destroyed,  a  "  Religion  of  Humanity  "  could  long  mai^tyi!? 
for  itself  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone  it  could  permanently  flourish* 

I  make  no  attempt  then  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  gain  or  loss  which  the 
destruction  of  a  belief  in  Providence  and  a  future  life  would  entail  upon  mankind.  I 
merely  endeavour  to  characterise  one  or  two  of  the  elements  of  which  that  gain  or  loss 
would  be  composed. 

But  in  doing  so,  I  do  not  propose  to  count,  or  at  least  to  consider,  the  feelings  of 
satis&ction,  or  the  reverse,  with  which,  according  to  their  temper  or  their  creed, 
individuals  may  contemplate  their  personal  destiny  after  death.  My  present  business 
is  with  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  wider  reference,  and  among  these  I  count  the  effect 
which  the  belief  that  physical  dissolution  is  not  the  destruction  of  consciousness,  that 
death  lets  down  the  curtain  at  the  end  of  the  act,  not  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  has  upon 
the  mood  in  which  we  survey  the  darker  aspects  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

I. — To  say  that  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  provides  us  with  a  ready-made  solution 
of  the  problem  of  evil,  is  of  course  absurd.  If  there  be  a  problem,  it  is  insoluble 
Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  profoundly  modify  the  whole  attitude 
of  mind  in  which  we  are  able  to  &ce  the  insistent  facts  of  sin,  suffering,  and  misery. 
I  am  no  pessimist.  I  do  not  profess  to  weigh  against  one  another  the  sorrows  and  the 
joys  of  humanity,  and  to  conclude  that  it  had  been  better  for  us  had  we  never  been 
born.  Let  anyone  try  to  perform  such  a  calculation  in  his  own  case  (about  which  he 
may  be  presumed  to  have  exceptional  sources  of  information)  ;  let  him,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  unimpassioned  inquiry  in  which  he  would  carry  on  any  other  piece  of  scientific 
measurement,  attempt  to  estimate  how  much  of  his  life  has  been  above,  and  how  mudi 
below,  that  neutral  line  which  represents  the  precise  degree  of  well-being  at  which 
existence  is  neither  a  blessing  nor  a  curse,  and  he  will  henceforth  treat  with  derision 
all  attempts  to  perform  the  same  operation  for  the  human  race. 

But  though  this  be  so  yet  the  sense  of  misery  unrelieved,  of  wrongs  unredressed,  of 
griefs  beyond  remedy,  of  failure  without  hope,  of  physical  pain  so  acute  that  it  seems 
the  one  overmastering  reality  in  a  world  of  shadows,  of  mental  depression  so  deadly, 
that  it  welcomes  physical  pain  itself  as  a  relief— these,  and  all  the  crookednesses  and 
injustices  of  a  crooked  and  unjust  world,  may  well  overload  our  spirits  and  shatter  the 
springs  of  our  energies,  if  to  this  world  only  we  must  restrict  our  gaze.  For  thus 
restricted  the  problem  is  hopeless.  Let  us  dream  what  dreams  we  please  about  the 
future  ;  let  us  paint  in  it  hues  of  our  own  choosing  ;  let  us  fashion  for  ourselves  a  world 
in  which  war  has  been  abolished,  disease  mitigated,  poverty  rooted  out ;  in  which 
justice  and  charity  determine  every  relation  in  life,  and  we  shall  still  leave  untouched 
a  residue  of  irremediable  ills — separation,  decay,  weariness,  death.  This  distant  and 
doubtful  millennium  has  its  dark  shadows  :  and  then  how  distant  and  doubtful  it  is? 
The  most  intrepid  prophet  dare  hardly  say  with  assurance  whether  the  gorgeous 
mountain  shapes  to  which  we  are  drifting  be  cloud  or  solid  earth.  And  while  the 
future  happiness  is  doubtful,  the  present  misery  is  certain.  Nothing  that  humanity 
can  enjoy  in  the  future  will  make  up  for  what  it  has  suffered  in  the  past :  for  those 
who  will  enjoy  are  not  the  same  as  those  who  have  suffered  :  one  set  of  persons  is 
injured,  another  set  will  receive  compensation. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  guilty  of  any  exaggeration.  It  may  freely  be  conceded 
that  many  persons  exist  to  whom  the  knowledge  that  there  are  wrongs  to  be  remedied 
is  a  stimulus  to  remedying  them,  and  is  nothing  more ;  who  can  abstract  their 
minds  from  everything  but  the  work  in  hand,  and  remain,  like  an  experienced 
doctor,  wholly  undisturbed  by  the  sufferings  of  those  whom  they  are  endeavouring 
to  relieve.     But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  class  is  common,  or  is  getting  commoner. 
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The  sensitiYeness  to  social  evils  is  increasing,  and  it  is  good  that  it  should  increase. 
Bnt  the  good  is  not  unmixed.  In  proportion  as  the  general  sympathy  gets  wider, 
as  the  social  imagination  gets  more  comprehensive  and  more  responsive,  so  will  the 
nmnber  of  those  increase  who,  according  to  their  temper,  either  rush  frantically  to 
the  first  quack  remedy  that  presents  itself,  or,  too  clear-sighted  to  be  sanguine, 
bat  not  callous  enough  to  be  indifferent,  yield  themselves  bondsmen  to  a  sceptical 
despair.  For  the  first  of  these  classes  I  know  not  that  anything  can  be  done. 
Thm  is  no  cure  for  stupidity.  But  for  the  second,  the  £dth  that  what  we  see  is 
but  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  a  general  scheme  which  will  complete  the  destiny, 
not  merely  of  humanity,  but  (which  is  a  very  different  thing)  of  every  man,  woman« 
and  child  bom  into  the  world,  has  supplied,  and  may  again  supply,  consolation 
and  encouragement,  energy  and  hope. 

II. — It  is  true  that  we  are  sometimes  told  that  a  system  by  which  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  annexed  in  another  world  to  the  practice  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  this  one, 
appeals  to  the  baser  side  of  human  nature.  And  comparisons  are  drawn  between 
religions  which  appeal  to  such  sanctions,  and  religions  which  do  not,  entirely  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former.  But  this  opinion,  which  lends  itself  naturally  to  much 
easy  rhetorical  treatment,  is  open  to  more  than  one  objection.  In  the  first  place,  it 
mi^tnkes  the  position  which  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution  holds  in  Christian 
theology,  a  position  which,  though  real  and  important,  is  nevertheless  a  subordinate 
one  in  the  hierarchy  of  religious  motives.  On  this  I  do  not  further  dwell,  since  it 
obviously  falls  beyond  the  limit  of  my  present  subject.  But  in  the  second  i^lace,  it 
seems  altogether  to  mistake  the  true  position  of  rational  self-love  in  any  sound  scheme 
of  practical  morality. 

Conceive  for  one  moment  what  an  infinitely  better  and  happier  world  it  would  be  if 
every  action  in  it  were  directed  by  a  reasonable  desire  for  the  agent's  happiness  I 
Excess  of  all  kinds,  drunkenness  and  its  attendant  ills,  would  vanish  ;  disease  would 
be  enormously  mitigated  ;  nine-tenths  of  the  petty  vexations  which  embitter  domestic 
life  would  be  smoothed  away;  the  competition  for  wealth  would  be  lessened,  for 
wealth  would  be  rated  at  no  more  than  the  quantity  of  pleasure  which  it  is  capable 
of  purchasing  for  its  possessor ;  the  sympathetic  emotions  would  be  sedulously  culti- 
vated, as  among  those  least  subject  to  weariness  and  satiety  ;  while  self-sacrifice  itself 
would  be  practised  as  the  last  refinement  of  a  judicious  luxury. 

Now,  love  of  self  thus  understood,  we  should  be  right  in  ranking  infinitely  lower 
amoi^  springs  of  action  than  the  love  of  God  or  the  love  of  man.  But  we  should 
assuredly  be  utterly  wrong  in  confounding  it  with  self-indulgence,  of  which  it  is  usually 
tbe  precise  opposite,  or  in  describing  it  as  in  any  respect  base  and  degraded.  The 
world  suffers  not  because  it  has  too  much  of  it,  but  because  it  has  too  little ;  not  be- 
cause it  displaces  higher  motives,  but  because  it  is  itself  habitually  displaced  by  lower 
But  though  this  be  so,  yet  it  must  sometimes  happen,  however  rarely,  that 
love  of  self  conflicts  with  the  disinterested  love  of  man,  if  results  in  this 
rid  alone  be  taken  into  account  It  is  only  if  we  are  permitted  to  assume  another 
phase  of  exbtence  in  direct  moral  relation  with  this  one  that  the  contradiction  between 
these  guiding  principles  of  conduct  can  be  solved  certainly  and  universally  in  a  higher 
harmony. 

It  is  true  that  hopes  are  held  out  to  us  that  a  judicious  manipulation  of  the  latent 
forces  of  public  opinion  may  supply  us  with  a  very  efficient  substitute  for  heaven  and 
bell,  and  may  provide  a  method  by  which  any  action  disagreeable  to  the  community 
sball  be  made  so  intolerable  to  its  perpetrator  that  a  perfect  accord  will  be  produced 
lietween  individual  and  public  interests.  Now  I  am  far  indeed  from  asserting  that  this 
scheme  (which  oddly  enough  meets  with  especial  favour  from  those  who  find  something 
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unworthy  of  the  highest  morality  in  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  future  retribution)  is 
wholly  chimericaL  The  effect  which  the  opinion  of  his  habitual  associates  has  upon 
the  ordinary  man,  who  is  neither  a  hero  nor  a  scoundrel,  is  almost  limitless ;  and 
though  I  do  not  know  that  their  approval  has  been  able  as  yet  to  give  its  object  a 
foretaste  of  heaven,  their  disapproval  may,  without  doubt,  be  so  organized  as  to  supply 
its  victim  with  a  very  sufficient  anticipation  of  hell.  But  is  this  a  power  which  any 
sober  man  desires  to  see  indefinitely  increased  and  placed  in  irresponsible  hands?  k' 
there  the  slightest  possibility  that  its  operation  would  be  limited  to  questions  of  morals? 
Would  it  not  inevitably  trespass  upon  individual  freedom  in  neutral  matters  ?  Would 
it  not  crush  out  every  germ  of  that  "  tendency  to  variation  "  which  is  the  very  basis 
of  development  ?  and  can  we  seriously  regard  it  as  an  improvement  in  the  scheme  of 
the  universe  that  infinite  justice  and  infinite  mercy  should  be  dethroned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  in  their  place  an  apotheosised  Mrs.  Grundy? 

Dismissing,  then,  this  substitute  for  future  retribution  as  a  remedy  more  dangerous 
than  the  disease,  let  us  take  stock  of  the  position  in  which  practical  morality  is  left  by 
the  abolition  of  a  future  life.  I  have  sketched  for  you  what  the  world  might  be  if  it 
were  governed  solely  by  reasonable  self-love  ;  and  a  comparison  between  this  picture  and 
the  reality  should  satisfy  anyone  how  feeble  a  motive  self-love  is,  compared  with  the 
work  which  it  has  to  perform.  In  this  lies  the  explanation  of  a  fact  which  strangdy 
enough  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  Christianity  as  an 
instrument  for  moralizing  the  world.  How  comes  it,  say  these  objectors,  that  in  the 
ages  when  (as  they  read  history)  the  sufferings  and  joys  of  eternity  were  present  with 
special  vividness  to  the  mind  of  Christendom,  more  effect  was  not  produced  upon  the 
lives  of  men  ;  that  licentiousness  and  devotion  so  oflen  went  hand  in  hand  ;  that  the 
terrors  of  hell  and  the  hopes  of  heaven  were  powerless  to  stay  the  hand  of  violence 
and  oppression  ?  The  answer  is  that  then,  as  now,  the  conviction  that  happiness  lies 
along  one  road  and  misery  along  another,  is  seldom  adequate  to  determine  the  path  of 
the  traveller.  He  will  choose  the  wrong  way,  knowing  it  to  be  the  wrong  way,  and 
well  assured  in  his  moments  of  reflection  that  he  is  doing  not  merely  what  he  knows 
to  be  wicked,  but  what  he  knows  to  be  inexpedient.  Surely,  however,  this  is  not 
only  conformable  to  the  facts  of  human  nature,  but  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
If  the  practice  of  the  noblest  conduct  is  a  fruit  that  can  spring  from  the  enlightened 
desire  for  happiness,  then  have  theologians,  in  all  ages,  been  notably  mistaken.  But 
it  is  not  so.  However  closely  in  theory  the  actions  prescribed  by  self-love  may  con- 
form to  those  prescribed  by  benevolence,  no  man  has  ever  succeeded  in  performing 
them  from  the  former  motive  alone.  No  conviction,  for  instance,  that  unselfishness 
"  pays  *'  has  ever  made  any  man  habitually  and  successfully  unselfish.  To  promote 
the  happiness  of  others  solely  as  a  means  to  our  own  may  be,  and  is,  a  perfectly 
logical  and  reasonable  policy  ;  but  it  is  not  a  policy  which  human  beings  are  capable 
of  pursuing,  and,  as  experience  shows  that  the  love  of  self  must  be  barren  unless 
merged  in  the  love  of  others,  so  does  the  Church  teach  that  rarely  can  this  love  of 
others  be  found  in  its  highest  perfection  unless  associated  with  the  love  of  God. 
These  three  great  principles — great,  but  not  co-equal,  distinct  in  themselves,  harmoni- 
ous in  the  actions  they  prescribe,  gaining  strength  from  a  combination,  often  so  intimate 
as  to  defy  analysis,  are  yet,  even  in  combination,  insufficient  to  control  the  inordinate 
ambitions,  desires,  and  passions  over  which  they  are  dejure^  but  seldom  <U  fotcto^  the 
unquestioned  rulers.  How  then  are  they  dealt  with  by  the  Positivist  creed  ?  The  love 
of  self  is  directly  weakened  as  a  motive  to  virtue  by  the  abolition  of  supematund 
sanctions  in  another  life.  The  love  of  others  is  indirectly  weakened  by  the  possibility 
of  conflict  between  it  and  the  love  of  self.  The  love  of  God  is  summarily  suppressed. 
Surely  those  who  can  contemplate  this  result  with  equanimity  must  either  be  very 
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indifferent  to  the  trinmph  of  morality,  very  ignorant  of  human  nature,  or  rery 
sugaine  ahont  the  issues  of  the  struggle  between  the  opposing  forces  of  good  and 
eril. 

III.— In  considering,  however,  the  e£fect  of  any  creed  on  human  actions,  it  is  a 
great,  though  a  common  error  to  limit  our  view  to  the  bare  substance  of  the  morality 
'^  idvocales,  or  to  the  direct  method  by  which  moral  action  is  to  be  produced. 
Scucdy  less  important  is  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  the  results  of  human 
effort  to  the  imagination  of  men.  The  question,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  when  it 
is  not  a  mere  exclamation  of  weariness  and  satiety,  means  or  should  mean,  "  Is  there 
any  object  worth  striving  for,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  duty,  but  for  its  intrinsic 
greatness  ? "  Can  we  look  at  the  labours  of  man  from  any  point  of  view  which 
shall  satisfy,  not  the  conscience  merely,  but  also  the  imagination  ?  For  if  not,  if  the 
best  we  can  say  of  life  is  that,  though  somewhat  lacking  in  meaning,  yet  where 
circamstances  are  propitious,  it  is  not  otherwise  than  agreeable,  then  assuredly  in 
oor  moments  of  reflection  it  would  not  seem  worth  living ;  and  the  more  we  contemp- 
late it  as  a  whole,  the  more  we  raise  ourselves  above  the  distractions  of  the  passing 
moment,  the  less  worth  living  will  it  seem. 

Iliis,  I  apprehend,  would  not  be  denied  by  any  Positivist,  but  he  would  claim  for 
his  creed  that  it  had  an  ideal  object,  vast  enough  to  absorb  the  whole  energies  of 
mankind,  and  splendid  enough  to  satisfy  its  highest  aspirations.  In  the  work  of 
building  up  a  perfected  humanity  everyone  may  bear  a  part.  None,  indeed,  can  do 
nnicfa,  yet  all  may  do  something.  During  his  brief  journey  from  nothingness  to 
nothingness,  each  man  may  add  his  pebble  to  the  slowly  rising  foundations  of  an  ideal 
world,  content  to  pass  into  eternal  darkness,  if  he  has  hastened  by  a  moment  the 
advent  of  the  golden  age  which,  though  he  will  not  live  to  see  it,  yet  must  surely 
come. 

Though  personally  I  prefer  a  system  under  which  we  may  share  the  millennium  to 
which  we  are  invited  to  contribute,  I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  that  conduct  thus 
inspired  has  much  in  it  that  appeals  to  the  highest  imagination.  But  though  the 
ideal  is  grand,  is  it  also  "  Positive  "  ?  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  there 
is  any  foundation  in  the  known  laws  of  nature  for  these  flattering  anticipations,  or 
for  any  confident  expectation  that  if  perfection  be  attainable  we  are  in  the  right  way 
to  attain  it.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  complexity  of  human  afiairs  :  our  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  growth  of  societies ;  the  utter  inadequacy  of  any  power 
of  calculation  that  we  possess  to  apply  with  confidence*  our  knowledge  of  those  laws 
(soch  as  it  is)  to  the  guidance  of  the  contending  forces  by  which  the  social  organiza- 
tion  is  moved.  The  man  who  would  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  next  generation  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  generation  next  but  one  is  a  fool.  He  neglects  an  age  of  which 
he  may  know  a  little  for  the  sake  of  an  age  respecting  which  he  can  know  nothing. 
He  might,  if  he  pleased,  stumble  along  in  the  twilight ;  he  prefers  to  adventure  him- 
self in  the  blackness  of  utter  night  Yet  what  is  a  generation  in  the  history  of  man  ? 
Nothing.  And  we,  who  cannot  be  sure  whether  our  efibrts  will  benefit  or  injure  our 
gnmddiildren,  are  quietly  to  assume  that  we  are  in  the  way  to  contribute  to  the  for- 
tmies  of  the  remotest  representatives  of  the  human  race. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  if  we  do  our  best  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
us ;  and  that  without  conscious  contrivance  on  our  part  we  shall  be  gently  led  towards 
the  final  consummation  by  that  modem  providence,  the  principle  of  evolution.  But  I 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  persuade  myself  that  evolution,  in  so  £ar  as  it  is 
a  scientific  doctrine,  promises  all  or  any  of  these  good  things.  I  am  aware  that 
occasionally  evolutionisU  also  find  themselves  among  the  prophets ;  and  I  Uke  it  that 
of  these  antkapations  are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  rather  than  in  that  of 
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natural  philosophy.  But  what  guidance  in  this  matter  is  actually  given  us  by  sdence? 
We  are  taught  that  the  successive  developments  of  species  have  not  been  along  one 
main  channel,  but  in  countless  branching  streams,  like  those  that  intersect  the  delta  of 
some  great  river.  We  also  know  that  at  some  point  or  other  on  the  way  towards  the 
development  of  a  higher  intelligence,  all  these  streams  but  one  have  been  checked. 
The  progenitors  of  man,  and  they  alone,  would  seem  to  have  hit  off  the  precise  line  of 
flow,  which  could  produce  an  Aristotle  or  a  Newton.  But  because  man,  more  fortu- 
nate than  his  cousins,  has  got  thus  far  is  his  future  progress  to  be  indefinite  ?  If  he 
differs  from  the  animals  only  in  degree,  will  not  his  fate  only  differ  from  theirs  in 
degree  also  ?  He,  too,  will  reach  a  point,  if  he  has  not  reached  it  already,  beyond 
which  no  variation  will  bring  with  it  increased  intellectual  grasp,  increased  vigour  of 
imagination,  increased  moralixation  of  will,  increased  capacity  for  social  life.  Nor 
does  it  seem  to  me  that  the  study  of  history  leads  us  to  more  encouraging  results. 
There,  too,  progress  has  not  been  along  one  line  of  descent.  Races  and  nations  have 
in  turn  taken  up  the  burden  of  advancing  civilization,  borne  it  for  a  certain  space, 
found  it  too  heavy  for  them,  and  have  laid  it  wearily  down.  Many  peoples  have  de- 
generated, many  have  become  stationary,  and  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  why  we 
— the  group  of  Western  nations — and  we  alone,  may  hope  to  escape  the  common 
destiny  of  man.  If  we  then  regard  the  universe  in  which  we  have  to  live  as  a  mere 
web  of  connected  phenomena,  created  for  no  object,  informed  by  no  purpose,  stamped 
with  no  marks  of  design  other  than  those  which  can  be  imitated  by  natural  selection, 
I  see  no  ground  for  the  faith  that  all  honest  effort  will  work  together  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  regenerate  man  and  a  perfected  society.  Such  a  conclusion  cannot  be 
drawn  from  the  notion  of  God,  for  by  hypothesis  there  is  no  God.  It  cannot  be 
drawn  from  any  general  survey  of  the  plan  on  which  the  world  is  framed,  or  of  the 
end  for  which  it  is  constructed  ;  for  the  world  is  framed  on  no  plan,  nor  is  it  con- 
st ructed  to  carry  out  any  end.  It  cannot  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
histories  of  individual  species  or  nations ;  for  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is 
that  Nature  has  set  bounds  beyond  which  no  alteration  brings  with  it  any  material 
improvement.  It  cannot  be  deduced  ftom.  what  we  know  of  man  ;  for  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  man  more  certain  than  that  he  is  powerless  consciously  to  bend  towards 
the  attainment  of  any  remote  ideal,  forces  whose  interaction  he  is  powerless  to  calcu 
late  or  to  comprehend.  To  me,  therefore,  it  seems  that  the  "Positive"  view  of  the 
world  must  needs  end  in  a  chilling  scepticism  concerning  the  final  worth  of  human 
effort,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  freeze  and  paralyze  the  warmest  enthusiasm  and  the 
most  zealous  energy. 

IV. — But  I  do  not  think  that  its  effects  in  starving  what  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed 
to  call  the  "  moral  imagination,"  end  here.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  wider 
range  of  vision  given  to  us  by  history  and  science,  has  diminished  the  credibility  of  a 
religion  which  comparative  theology  tells  us  is  only  one  among  thousands  that  have 
flourished  in  a  world  of  which  astronomy  tells  that  it  is  only  one  among  indefinite 
millions  scattered  through  limitless  space.  For  my  own  part,  the  conclusion  I  draw 
from  these  undoubted  facts  is  precisely  the  opposite  one.  Comte  was,  I  think,  well 
advised  when,  in  his  later  writings,  he  discouraged  research  into  matters  remote  from 
obvious  human  interest,  on  the  ground  that  such  research  is  inimical  to  the  progress  of 
the  Positive  faith.  Not  Christianity,  but  Positivism  shrinks  and  pales  in  the  light  of 
increasing  knowledge.  For,  while  the  Positive  faith  professes  to  base  itself  upon 
science,  its  emotions  centre  in  humanity,  and  we  are  therefore  treated  to  the  singolar 
spectacle  of  a  religion  in  which  each  great  advance  in  the  doctrines  which  support  it 
dwarfs  still  further  the  dignity  of  the  object  for  which  it  exists.  For  what  is  man, 
considered  merely  as  a  natural  object,  among  other  natural  objects  ?    Time  vras  when 
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cbe  /brtunes  of  his  tribe  were  enough  to  exhaust  the  enetgies  and  to  bound  the 
imagination  of  the  primitive  sage.  The  gods*  peculiar  care,  the  central  object  of  an 
attendant  universe,  that  for  which  the  sun  shone  and  the  dew  fell,  to  which  the  stars 
m  their  courses  ministered  ;  it  drew  its  origin  in  the  past  from  divine  ancestors,  and 
might  by  divine  favour  be  destined  to  an  indefinite  existence  of  success  and  triumph  in 
the  future. 

These  ideas  represent  no  early  stage  in  human  thought,  but  we  have  left  them  far 
behind.  The  family,  the  tribe,  the  nation,  are  no  longer  enough  to  absorb  our  interests. 
Min,  past,  present,  and  future,  lays  claim  to  our  devotion.  What,  then,  can  we  say 
of  him? 

Man,  so  far  as  natural  science  by  itself  is  able  to  teach  us,  is  no  longer  the  final 
canse  of  the  universe,  the  heaven-descended  heir  of  all  the  ages.  His  very  existence 
ii  an  accident,  his  story  a  brief  and  discreditable  episode  in  the  life  of  one  of  the 
meanest  of  the  planets.  Of  the  combination  of  causes  which  first  converted  a  piece 
or  pieces  of  unorganized  jelly  into  the  living  progenitors  of  humanity,  science  indeed, 
u  yet,  knows  nothing.  It  is  enough  that  from  such  beginnings  famine,  disease,  and 
nmnal  slaughter,  fit  nurses  of  the  future  lord  of  creation,  have  gradually  evolved, 
after  infinite  travail,  a  race  with  conscience  enough  to  know  that  it  is  vile,  and  intelli- 
gence enough  to  know  that  it  is  insignificant.  We  survey  the  past  and  see  that  its 
bittoiy  is  of  blood  and  tears,  of  helpless  blundering,  of  wild  revolt,  of  stupid  acquies- 
cence,  of  empty  aspirations.  We  sound  the  future,  and  learn  that  after  a  period,  long 
compared  with  the  individual  life,  but  short  indeed  compared  with  the  divisions  of 
time  open  to  our  investigation,  the  energies  of  our  system  will  decay,  the  glory  of  the 
WD  will  be  dimmed,  and  the  earth,  tideless  and  inert,  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  race 
which  has  for  a  moment  disturbed  its  solitude.  Man  will  go  down  into  the  pit,  and 
all  his  thoughts  will  perish.  The  uneasy  consciousness,  which  in  this  obscure  comer 
bas  for  a  brief  space  broken  the  contented  silence  of  the  universe,  will  be  at  rest 
Matter  will  know  itself  no  longer.  Imperishable  monuments  and  immortal  deeds, 
death  itself,  and  love  stronger  than  death,  will  be  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
Nor  will  anything  that  is  be  better  or  be  worse  for  all  that  the  labour,  genius,  devo- 
tion, and  suffering  of  man  have  striven  through  countless  generations  to  effect. 

Now  this  Positivist  eschatology,  like  any  other  eschatology,  need  of  course  have 
little  obvious  or  direct  bearing  on  the  great  mass  of  ordinary  everyday  interests  and 
emotions.  It  need  not  overshadow  every  thought  and  action  of  him  who  accepts  it, 
uiy  more  than  the  knowledge  that  death  must  come  some  time,  and  may  come  soon, 
thrusts  itself  obtrusively  into  all  the  business  and  enjoyment  of  the  average  man.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  its  influence  can  be  disregarded.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
'*  religion  of  humanity,'*  and  it  is  an  object  beyond  all  praise,  is  to  stimulate  the  imagi- 
nation till  it  lovingly  embraces  the  remotest  fortunes  of  the  whole  human  family.  But 
tn  proportion  as  this  end  is  successfully  attained,  in  proportion  as  we  are  taught  by  this 
or  any  other  religion,  to  n^lect  the  transient  and  the  personal,  and  to  count  ourselves 
as  labourers  for  that  which  is  universal  and  abiding,  so  surely  must  the  increasing 
lax^e  which  science  is  giving  to  our  vision  over  the  times  and  spaces  of  the  material 
nnivene,  and  the  decreasing  importance  of  the  place  which  man  is  seen  to  occupy  in 
it,  strike  coldly  on  our  moral  imagination,  if  so  be  that  the  material  universe  is  all  we 
have  to  do  with.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  scientific  discovery  cannot  alter  the  moral 
law,  and  that  so  long  as  the  moral  law  is  unchang^  our  conduct  need  be  modified  by 
no  opinions  as  to  the  fiitnre  destiny  of  this  planet  or  its  inhabitants.  This  contention, 
whether  true  or  not,  is  irrelevant.  All  developed  religions,  and  all  philosophies  which 
asphre  to  take  the  place  of  religion,  Lucretius  as  well  as  St.  Paul,  give  us  some  theory 
•s  to  the  destiny  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  sum  of  things.      My  contention  is  that 
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erery  such  religion  and  every  such  philosophy,  so  long  as  it  insists  on  regarding  man 
as  merely  a  phenomenon  among  phenomena,  a  natural  object  among  other  natural 
objects,  is  condemned  by  science  to  failure  as  an  effective  stimulus  to  high  endeavour. 
Love,  pity,  and  endurance,  it  may  indeed  leave  with  us  ;  and  this  is  welL  But  it  so 
dwarfs  and  impoverishes  the  ideal  end  of  human  effort,  that  though  it  may  encourage 
us  to  die  with  dignity,  it  hardly  permits  us  to  live  with  hope. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  briefly  to  indicate  certain  salient  points  in  which,  as  I 
think,  Positivism  must,  even  within  the  limits  of  mundane  experience,  prove  inferior 
as  a  moralizing  agent  to  Christianity.  Of  the  inmost  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the 
doctrines  dealing  with  the  personal  relations  between  God  and  man,  in  which  it  differs 
not  merely  from  Positivism,  but  from  all  other  forms  of  religion,  I  have  said  little. 
For  Positivism,  not  Christianity  is  my  subject,  and  over  this  region  of  religious  con- 
sciousness Positivism  claims  no  sway.  I  have  contented  myself  with  inquiring  wfaidi 
of  these  two  is  in  truth  the  better  '*  Religion  of  Humanity ; "  which  is  the  religion  most 
fitted,  in  the  face  of  advancing  knowledge,  to  concentrate  in  the  service  of  man  those 
high  emotions  and  far-reaching  hopes  from  which  the  moral  law,  as  a  practical  system, 
draws  nourishment  and  strength.  That  such  a  method  of  treatment  is  essentially  in- 
complete is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  arbitrarily  isolates,  and  exclusively  deals  with,  but 
a  small  fraction  of  the  question  at  issue  between  supematuralism  and  phenomenalism. 
It  leaves  out  of  account  the  greatest  question  of  all — namely,  the  question  of  compara- 
tive proof,  and  directs  attention  only  to  the  less  august  problem  of  comparative 
advantage.  Such  a  limitation  of  treatment  would  in  any  case  be  imposed  by  the 
character  of  the  occasion,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  intrinsically  useful.  A  philo- 
sophy of  belief — I  do  not  mean  of  religious  belief  exclusively  or  even  principally,  but  of 
all  belief— has  yet  to  be  constructed.  I  do  not  know  that  its  foundations  are  yet  laid ; 
nor  are  they  likely  to  be  laid  by  Positivist  thinkers,  on  whose  minds  it  does  not  for  the 
most  part  seem  yet  to  have  dawned,  that  such  a  philosophy  is  in  any  way  required. 
Until  some  progress  is  made  in  this  work  I  must  adhere  to  an  opinion  which  I  have 
elsewhere  defended,  that  much  current  controversy  about  the  possibility  of  miracles, 
about  the  evidence  for  design,  about  what  is  commonly,  though  very  absurdly, 
described  as  the  "  conflict  between  science  and  religion,"  can  at  best  be  only  pro- 
visional. But  when  the  time  comes  at  which  mankind  shall  have  attained  some 
coherent  method  of  testing  the  validity  of  those  opinions  respecting  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual  worlds  on  which  in  their  best  moments  they  desire  to  act,  then  I  hazard 
the  guess,  since  to  guesses  we  are  at  present  confined,  that  adaptation  to  the  moral 
wants  and  aspirations  of  humanity  will  not  be  regarded  as  wholly  alien  to  the  problems 
over  which  so  many  earnest  minds  are  at  present  disquieting  themselves  in  vain. 

But  even  apart  from  the  question  of  relative  proof,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
comparison  between  ''Christianity  and  Positivism*'  has  been  very  incompletely 
worked  out  This  is  true,  but  let  it  be  noted  that  the  incompleteness  of  treatment  is 
unfavourable  not  to  Positivism,  but  to  Christianity.  We  have  compared  Positivismi 
where  it  is  thought  to  be  strongest  with  Christianity,  where  it  is  thought  to  be  weakest. 
And  if  the  result  of  the  comparison  even  there  has  been  unfavourable  to  Positivisis, 
how  will  the  account  stand  if  every  element  in  Christianity  be  taken  into  consideration? 
The  "  Religion  of  Humanity  "  seems  specially  fitted  to  meet  the  tastes  of  that  compara- 
tively small  and  prosperous  class  who  are  unwilling  to  leave  the  dry  bones  of  Agnosticism 
wholly  unclothed  with  any  living  tissue  of  religious  emotion,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  contributing,  or 
may  contribute,  by  their  individual  efforts  to  the  attainment  of  some  great  ideal  for  man- 
kind. But  what  has  it  to  say  to  the  more  obscure  multitude  who  are  absorbed  and 
well-nigh  overwhelmed,  in  the  constant  struggle  with  daily  needs  and  narrow  cares ; 
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who  hftve  but  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  consider  tlie  precise  rdU  they  are  called  on 
to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  "  humanity,"  and  who  might  in  any  case  be  puzzled  to 
discover  its  interest  or  its  importance  ?  Can  it  assure  them  that  there  is  no  human 
being  so  insignificant  as  not  to  be  of  infinite  worth  in  the  eyes  of  Him  Who  created  the 
hea?ens,  or  so  leeble  but  that  his  action  may  have  consequence  of  infinite  moment 
long  after  this  material  system  shall  have  crumbled  into  nothing^ness  ?  Does  it  offer 
consolation  to  those  who  are  in  grief,  hope  to  those  who  are  bereaved,  strength  to  the 
weak,  forgiveness  to  the  sinful,  rest  to  those  who  are  wearjr  and  heavy  laden  ?  If  not, 
then,  whatever  be  its  merits,  it  is  no  rival  to  Christianity.  It  cannot  penetrate  and 
tivify  the  inmost  life  of  ordinary  humanity.  There  is  in  it  no  nourishment  for  ordinary 
boman  souls,  no  comfort  for  ordinary  human  sorrow,  no  help  for  ordinary  human 
weakness.  Not  less  than  the  crudest  irreligion  does  it  leave  us  men  divorced  from  all 
commnnion  with  God,  fieice  to  face  with  the  unthinking  energies  of  nature  which  gave 
OS  birth,  and  into  which,  if  supernatural  religion  be  indeed  a  dream,  we  must  after  a 
few  fruitless  struggles  be  again  resolved. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  J.  CoWDEN  Cole,  Vicar  of  Upton,  Somerset 

Thk  Right  Rev.  Chairman  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  evening's  discussion 
that  this  was  a  subject  both  of  considerable  importance  as  well  as  of  difficulty.  One 
thing,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  we  shall  not  go  away  this  evening  with- 
out liaving  some  of  the  difhculties  which  are  connected  with  the  question  cleared 
away.  We  must  not,  at  the  outset,  forget  that  the  "  Positive  Philosophy"  has  been  set 
forth  in  a  version  in  our  own  English  tongue.  The  work  I  allude  to  I  have  no  doubt 
is  familiar  to  some  here  this  evening.  It  was  written  by  an  English  lady,  a  dweller, 
I  believe,  in  the  lake  country,  Miss  Martineau.  Miss  Martineau's  book  was  published 
some  few  years  ago,  and  even  within  recent  times  the  epithet  of  atheist  has  been  applied 
to  her.  She  has  been  so  styled  by  clerg}'men,*  I  think,  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  it  only  shows  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  circumstances  of  our  times,  when 
I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  such  an  epithet  would  be  now  applied  to  her,  or  to  those 
who  are  termed  Positivists.  The  question  this  evening  comes,  therefore,  to  us  in  a 
different  aspect  to  what  it  would  have  come  some  years  ago.  When  we  read  the  clear 
and  hxdd  pages  of  Miss  Martineau*s  version,  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  importance 
with  which  the  Positive  Philosophy  of  M.  Comte  is  connected.  We  must  remember 
the  great  claim  Comte  made  on  behalf  of  that  philosophy,  and  that  he  did  not  say  it 
was  for  a  day  or  for  an  age,  but  offered  it  as  a  perfect  rendering  of  human  thought  on 
the  subject,  one  which  embodied  the  highest  speculations  of  philosophy  from  the 
earliest  times  to  his  own,  and  wherein  was  sought  to  be  founded  on  a  sure  and  certain 
basis  man's  possible  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  universe  in  which  he  lived  and  moved, 
bat  also  of  his  own  relation  to  that  universe.  And  the  claim  made  by  M.  Comte  is 
in  a  great  measure  allowed  by  John  Stuart  Mill  who  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  disciple 
of  C^te,  and  whose  well-known  handbook,  the  "  System  of  Logic,"  would  probably 
never  have  been  written  but  for  the  previous  influence  of  M.  Comte*s  writings.  The 
principles  of  philosophy  laid  down  by  John  Stuart  Mill  go,  then,  to  support  the  con- 
tention made  on  behalf  of  the  French  philosopher,  viz.,  that  the  "  Positive  Philosophy' 
is  the  unfolding  of  a  perfected  and  true  system  of  philosophising,  and  one  wUch  has 
home  immense  practical  results  ;  such  for  instance  as  are  visible  here  in  Manchester, 
where  Positivism,  as  a  creed,  may  be  said  to  have  found  its  natural  home.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  consider  the  point  of  view  for  which  the  "  Positive  Philosophy" 
may  be  practically  regarded  in  this  generation,  can  you  at  all  describe  it — as  it  has 
beoi  described  by  one  speaker  this  evening — as  a  *'  fading  force  "  ?  I  venture  to  think 
no  such  verdict  can  be  passed  with  regard  to  it,  and  that  Comte's  claim  is  a  true  and 
proper  claim  that  the  "  Positive  philosophy "  meets  the  needs  and  wants  of  the 
humanity  of  our  century.  The  "  Positive  Philosophy"  to  my  mind  was  a  re-action  from 
what  we  mi^t  call  metaphysical  ideas  of  life ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  point  as  to 
whether  religion  is  to  be  to  us  an  every-day  experience,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  lost  in 
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utterly  metaphysical  conceptions  of  things.  I  do  not  know  whether  most  here  are 
familiar  witn  the  ideas  of  the  German  philosophy,  which  was  so  prevalent  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginmng  of  the  presenL  The  authors  of  that 
philosophy  have  in  popular  acceptation  had  their  aay  and  ceased  to  be,  while 
Comte's  system,  founded  upon  a  simpler  and  more  intelligible  basis,  predominates 
to-day  over  European  thought.  The  Transcendental  philosophy  of  Germany  failed, 
because  as  to  its  moral  effecis  it  was  a  barren  philosophy.  It  ministered,  no  doubt, 
to  that  pride  of  intellect  which  is  inherent  to  the  individual  self,  but  it  was  able 
to  solve  none  of  those  social  questions,  the  problems  of  society,  which  press  for  an 
answer  in  our  own  time.  And  what  I  want  to  affirm  is  that  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
moral  results  which  proceed  from  a  philosophy,  doctrinal  teaching  filters  down  through 
society  and  re-appears  in  numerous  forms  and  myriad  ways.  How  then  can  we  go 
to  a  practical  people,  as  the  English  people  are,  and  tell  them,  for  instance,  that 
German  metaphysical  philosophy  is  a  nearer  approach  to  truth  than  the  Positive  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  Comte  ?  The  two  positions  are,  in  fact,  radically  opposed  to  each 
other  both  in  design  and  effect,  and  the  philosophy  which  comes  nearer  to  human 
experience  and  nearer  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  those  masses  of  the  people 
who  are  living  with  the  anxious  cares  and  pressing  anxieties  of  this  present  life  upon 
them  so  as  to  shut  out  maybe  all  thoughts  beyond  that  present  life — I  say  that 
when  we  are  called  to  contemplate  the  strenuous  efforts  and  exertions  with 
regard  to  this  present  life  which  have  to  be  made  by  the  masses  who  live  and 
toil  in  our  great  cities,  then  we  want  a  Religion  of  Humanity,  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  humanity  is  tha^  which  will  best  help  us,  rather  than  that  which  will 
paralyze  our  efforts  and  weary  our  minds  with  bare  and  abstract  metaphysical  notions. 
There  are  in  the  final  end  but  two  philosophies  for  our  choice  and  acceptation.  There 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  individual  intellect,  and  there  is  the  philosophy  uf  our  every- 
day, common,  social  life,  and  as  a  clergyman,  I  say  that  if  we  preach  a  merely  meta- 
physical religion,  if  we  preach  only  the  religion  that  is  connected  with  the  intellect, 
we  shall  never  succeed  in  touching  the  hearts  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Comte 
believed  in  his  philosophy — his  Religion  of  Humanity  evolved  from  his  philosophy— 
and  it  is  because  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  common  every-day  life  we  are  called  to 
live  that  I  think  the  discussion  we  are  engaged  in  this  evening  at  a  Church  Congress 
will  not  be  in  vain. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  AM  now  about  to  make  use  of  my  absolute  power  as  chairman  to  give  Mr.  Balfour 
leave  10  depart,  and  I  hope  that  before  he  retires  you  will  show  your  satis&ction  at 
what  he  has  done  to-night  in  the  customary  manner. 


The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 

I  AM  truly  grateful  to  this  audience  for  this  demonstration,  but  I  feel  that  all  the 
thanks  are  due  the  other  way.  Although  I  cannot  say  I  am  not  accustomed  to  speech- 
making,  I  may  say  I  am  not  accustom^  to  read  my  addresses,  and  I  must  add  that  I 
•did  not  very  much  like  the  operation ;  and  although  you  have  given  me  your  attention 
through  so  many  pages,  I  am  certain,  however  much  it  may  please  you  when  you  see 
it  in  print,  it  could  hardly  have  been  satisfactory  as  I  was  obliged  to  read  it,  con- 
sidering the  necessity  I  was  under  of  curtailing  it  considerably  as  I  went  along. 
Nevertheless  your  kind  reception  of  me  to-night  has  given  you  a  just  claim  on  my 
gratitude  which  I  am  glad  now  to  have  the  opportunity  of  repaying. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  left  the  platform. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Leach,  Rector  of  Ashchurch,  Tewkesbury- 

The  last  speaker  adverted  to  mystical  Positivism  as  the  Religion  of  Humanity,  bat  the 
result  of  Positivism  was  entirely,  utterly,  and  essentially  to  degrade  that  hamanity. 
I  base  this  assertion  upon  fact — the  ablest  and  most  popular  exposition  of  Positivism— 
viz.y  Mr.  Morison,  in  a  book  that  has  been  widely  read,  viz.,  **  The  Service  of  Man,** 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  true  science,  as  expounded  by  Positivism,  utterly  does 
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amy  with  the  freedom  of  the  will.  He  denies  that  mankind  do  enjoy  free  will,  and 
arrives  at  this  most  extraordinary  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  large  mass  of  mankind  so 
entirely  sank  in  hopeless  depravity  and  vice,  that  the  best  possible  step  that  could  be 
taken  by  any  welUregulatea  Positivist  government,  would  be  to  erase  them  with  the 
greatest  possible  rapidity  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  that  the  scientific  doctrine  of 
humanity,  as  expounded  by  one  of  its  leading  teachers,  finds  a  very  important 
development  in  a  new  form  of  happy  despatch.  It  might  be  interesting,  if  I  had  the 
time,  to  ask  why  it  is  that  so  strange  a  system — and  it  is  so  strange  that  those  who 
are  un£imiliar  with  it  will  be  almost  apt  to  suppose  that  it  is  not  fairlv  dealt  with  by 
those  opponents  who  expound  it — how  it  is  that  such  a  system  has  gained  so  vast  an 
amount  of  influence  amongst  thoughtful  minds.  And  here  I  would  ask  this  question, 
are  we  altogether  without  blame  in  having  permitted  to  pass  without  protest — ^if  not 
by  our  direct  allowance,  at  any  rate  by  failing  to  protest  against  it — the  broad 
distinction  which  is  often  made  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  As  a 
matter  of  foct,  free  will  is  of  the  nature  of  the  supernatural,  and  although  I  have  not 
time  to  go  into  it  now,  I  would  state  that  you  will  find  in  Professor  Green's  writings  a 
very  valuable  statement  on  this  point ;  namely,  that  free-will  is  not  natural  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term ;  not  natural  in  any  sense  in  which  naturalness  would 
employ  its  determination  by  antecedent  events,  or  by  conditions  of  which  it  is  not  itself 
the  source.  Free  will  belongs  essentially  to  the  sphere  of  the  supernatural.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  fact  by  the.str iking  sermon  preached  in  the  cathedral  yesterday,  in  which 
the  Archbishop  of  York  reminded  us  that  while  the  exercise  of  will  and  intellect  are 
impossible  without  the  possession  of  certain  material  and  physical  powers,  yet  the 
material  and  intellectual  are  not  in  themselves  the  functions  of  those  powers.  And  it 
is  because  there  has  been  this  endeavour  to  mark  off  the  natural  from  the  supernatural, 
that  men  have  been  led  to  say,  '*  We  can  understand  the  natural,  and  will  let  the 
npernatural  go."  I  must  allude  with  regret  to  what  fell  from  one  of  the  speakers 
woo  have  preceded  me.  I  must  enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against  the  notion  that 
the  dei]^  have  neglected  to  teach  those  lessons  which  Comte  and  he  insisted  upon, 
or  that  m  teaching  them  they  have  for  a  moment  supposed  they  were  patronising  the 
great  artists  of  our  day,  or  were  desirous  of  doing  more  than  humbly  and  cratefully 
acknowledging  those  high  thoughts  which  have  been  inspired  in  other  minds  by  the 
vorks  of  those  great  men.  I  must  also  protest  against  the  insinuation  that  we,  the 
clergy,  suppose  ourselves  to  be  in  a  position  to  patronise  those  men  to  whom  God  has 
given  gemus — genius  which  has  induced  them  to  adopt  successfully  professions  different 
uom  our  own.  I  believe  there  is  no  body  of  men  who  are  more  willing  to  learn  from 
all  sides,  from  laymen  of  every  profession,  and  even  from  our  opponents,  however 
hitter  they  may  be.  I  repeat  that  I  could  hardly  allow  that  expression,  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Ulingworth,  to  pass  without  uttering  my  most  earnest  and  emphatic  protest 
against  it.  There  is  one  more  thought  I  would  veuture  to  put  before  you.  Have  not  we 
ol  the  clergy  played  somewhat  into  the  hands  of  unbelievers  by  our  own  apparent  lack 
of  faith  in  unchanging  and  eternal  verities?  Have  we  not  shown  a  certain  timidity 
with  regard  to  the  discoveries  of  science,  instead  of  gladly  welcoming  them,  from 
whatever  quarter  they  may  have  come  ?  What,  I  would  ask,  does  it  matter  to  us  whether 
evolution  is  or  is  not  true.  Evolution  of  itself  cannot  shake  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Even  supposing  that  for  some  time  to  come  there  should  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  apparent  discoveries  of  science  with  the 
established  truths  of  religion.  What  of  that  ?  There  was  a  day  when  it  might  have 
Kerned  as  hopeless  that  Christianity  should  conquer  the  world,  as  it  has  to  some 
nunds,  seemed  hopeless  to  reconcile  science  and  religion,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  all 
those  difficulties  (which  he  could  fully  appreciate)  St.  Paul  went  forth,  a  lowly  Jew,  and 
Also  by  birth  a  Roman,  in  chains,  with  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  doctrine  he  had  to 
preach  would  eventually  triumph  over  the  Empire  of  Rome.  Why  should  we  not 
gladly  welcome  any  truth,  however  difficult  it  may  at  first  sight  appear.  There  is  one 
other  thing  I  would  add.  We  know  that  Christ  has  lived  and  died,  and  so  long  as 
we  stand  by  that  solid  truth  no  scientific  discovery  can  shake  our  trust  and  confidence 
mHim.  

The  Rev.  William  Murdoch  Johnston,  Vicar  of  East 

Twickenham,  S.W. 

£vutY  person  who  has  ventured  at  all  upon  the  sea  of  human  thought  must  have 
welcomed  the  ease  and  openness  of  mind  with  which  this  subject  has  been  discussed 
to-night    Once  or  twice  I  found  the  wish  coming  over  me  that  Professor  Huxley  were 
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before  us,  or  that,  in  some  disembodied  shape.  Monsieur  Comte  himself  could  be 
here  ;  that  both  might  see  how  English  clerj^^ymen  can  understand  and  discuss  difficult 
questions,  and  do  justice  alike  to  friends  and  foes.  It  1:$  deeply  gratifying  to  know  how 
such  theories  as  that  under  consideration  are  being  met.  And  when  we  see  the  evil 
which  has  been  wrought  in  many  a  young  man's  mind  by  misrepresenting  to  him  on 
the  one  side  what  Christianity  is,  and  on  the  other  applauding  what  is  published  as 
science  or  philosophy,  and  then  leaving  him  in  the  loneliness  of  his  own  soul  to  choose 
between  these  two  contending  forces,  we  thank  God  that  we  are  able  in  our  Churdi 
Congress  to  face  these  subjects  without  fear,  and  (in  the  words  of  the  last  speaker)  to 
know  that  Christianity  is  not  shaken  either  by  the  Positive  Philosophy  or  by  the 
Theory  of  Development.  But  my  business  here  is  to  emphasize  three  points,  and  I 
venture  to  do  so  because  they  have  not  been  brought  before  the  Congress  as  clearly 
as  they  might  have  been.  The  first  is,  that  all  observation  and  all  experimental  know- 
ledge  lead  us  to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  in  life  and  in  the  vast  universe  whidi 
experience  does  not  explain,  and  that  no  experimental  philosophy,  and  no  observation, 
nor  induction  from  observation,  can  enable  us  to  understand  it.  It  is  only  when  our 
mind  quails  in  being  brought  before  the  fact,  that  we  are  prepared  to  realize  how  in 
the  darkness  and  infinite  distance  there  exists  a  God.  When  a  man  feels  that,  although 
he  recognise  nothing  else,  we  can  address  him  in  the  woids  of  one  who  understands 
our  century  well,  and  say : — 

"  Speak  to  Him  thon,  for  He  hears. 
And  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet ; 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing, 
And  nearer  than  haiids  or  feet." 

Mv  second  point  is  the  effect  of  the  Positive  Philosophy  upon  the  Christian  religion. 
The  chief  enect  is  corrective,  for  there  is  one  series  of  fallacies  to  which  the  theological 
mind  is  especially  liable  ;  namely,  the  fallacy  of  too  sudden  and  rapid  generalization. 
This  philosophy  teaches  us  to  make  our  thinking  more  accurate,  and  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  from  over-stepping  the  premises.  But  another  influence  it  exerts  is  that  of 
spiritual  discipline,  were  these  enemies  of  thought  taken  away  from  us  our  £uth 
would  not  be  so  wide  and  comprehensive,  nor  even  so  profound  as  it  is.  And  faith 
placed  in  the  front  of  difficulties,  which  may  be  dangerous,  is  more  keen  to  arm  itself 
against  the  danger  when  it  sees  it  ;  and,  because  it  sees  the  danger,  to  follow  up  our 
Ix>rd's  behest,  and  watch  in  the  night.  And,  lastly,  the  question  remains,  can  we  rest 
ourselves  for  time,  and  the  darkness  beyond  time,  upon  the  evidence  of  Christianity  ? 
Those  who  have  had  to  deal  sympathetically  with  this  question  in  view  of  intelligence 
and  culture,  and  who  have  gone  down  with  them  before  God  upon  their  knees,  on 
understand  that  the  whole  mind  of  a  man  who  has  justly  conceived  what  Christianity 
is,  and  has  been  educated  not  in  theory  nor  theology,  but  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  Him- 
self, will  be  able  to  answer  without  hesitation  and  without  reserve,  '*  We  can  " — we  can 
trust  our  future,  our  present,  and  all  our  humanity  upon  the  evidence  of  Christ  and 
His  religion.  

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of 

Canterbury. 

I  THINK  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  able  to  discuss  a  subject  of 
this  kind  so  calmly  and  appreciatively.  We  ought  to  look  at  these  systems  of  thought, 
not  as  something  absolute,  but  as  feelings  after  God  ;  and  although  they  may  fall 
short  of  what  we  think  to  be  right,  we  may  nevertheless  trace  in  them  certain  elements 
of  good.  If  you  look  into  Comtism  you  will  perceive  that  what  Comte  taught  was  a 
reaction  against  the  French  Catholicism,  which  was  so  corrupt  in  his  early  days.  If 
you  regard  it  in  Ihis  way  you  will  see  the  meaning  of  what  he  has  said,  though  I 
do  not  deny  that  you  will  also  see  a  great  deal  which  is  exaggerated  or  absurd.  ^  He 
wants  to  start  on  the  basis  of  ascertained  fact,  and  to  climb  up  to  that  which  is 
good  in  the  Catholic  system,  while  rejecting  that  which  is  false.  He  wants  religioOi 
and  at  the  same  time  ne  wants  something  which  is  positive  as  its  basis.  He  wants  to 
get  rid  of  the  kind  of  caprice  shown  in  such  things  as  the  pilgrimages  to  Lourdes ; 
and  surely  we  must  recognise  it  as  a  great  thing  for  a  man  to  try  and  sweep^  these 
eccentricities  away,  while  still  endeavouring  to  retain  that  which  is  good  in  the 
Catholic  system.  As  to  his  philosophy,  he  maintains  that  all  truth  passes  through 
three  stages  : — (i)  the  theol(^cal  phase,  (2)  the  metaphysical,  and  (3)  the  positive. 
This,  thoiigh  A  rough  generalization,  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  progress  from 
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igooiSDce  to  knowledge,  though  Christians  have  long  ago  learnt  that  positive  know- 
ledge of  the  order  of  nature  is  identical  with  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God.  If  we 
look  at  his  theology,  we  find  that  it  is  called  the  theology  of  humanity.  He  showed, 
indeed,  his  apprehension  of  something  beyond  humanity,  for  when  he  said  that 
the  Positivist  trinity  was  mankind,  the  world,  and  space,  he  was  evidently  soaring 
towards  something  grander  than  humanity  ;  and  thus  you  may  find  in  his  own  words 
a  protest  against  the  mere  humanitarianism  of  his  system — ^a  protest  against  himself. 
Bat  take  his  religion  simply  as  the  religion  of  humanity  ;  what,  I  may  ask,  is 
our  religion  ?  Is  it  not  a  religion  in  which  we  believe  God  to  have  been  manifested 
ia  human  nature  ?  You  mav  say  that  that  humanity  of  his  was  a  kind  of  conviction  of 
the  Incarnation— of  a  belief  in  God  as  dwelling  in  mankind.  And,  further,  Comte 
teUs  us  that  humanity  must  be  represented  in  some  particular  person  and  in  some  par- 
ticular attitude.  He  says  that  the  natural  representation  of  humanity  is  that  of 
a  joong  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms :  we  say  that  the  best  representation  of  God 
is  that  of  a  man  with  His  arms  stretched  on  the  Cross.  It  has  been  said  this  evening 
that  Comte*s  doctrine  was  **  lave  for  others  '* — "  Vivrepour  atUruiy  Another  of  his 
marims  is  "  Viurt  cm  grttndjour^*  live  perfectly  openly,  without  concealment.  Men 
have  looked  at  religion  as  something  outside  the  life  of  mankind ;  and  have  counted 
as  its  only  saints  those  who  dwelt  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Comte  advocated 
a  religion  which  embraced  all  the  different  spheres  of  human  life  ;  and  this  may  teach 
03  to  thank  God  for  Plato,  and  Socrates,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  for  Charlemagne,  and 
for  Alfred,  as  well  as  for  those  whom  we  commonly  call  saints.  Let  us  look  at  the 
political  side  of  his  system.  If  you  take  Comte's  view  of  the  ultimate  state  of 
the  West,  ruled  by  three  bankers  at  Paris,  you  will  see  in  it,  perhaps,  nothing 
but  what  is  absurd  ;  there  was  something  absurd  in  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  something  excellent.  He  pointed  out  how  the  great  races  were  wont  to  oppress 
the  weaker  ones,  and  he  showed  that  we  ought  to  take  note  in  our  policy  of  the  unity 
of  mankind,  to  raise,  not  oppress  the  weak,  to  aim  at  the  diminution  of  war,  and  at 
better  relations  between  nations.  That,  I  think,  is  a  state  of  things  to  which  we 
ought  to  look  forward.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Balfour  say  that  he  does  not 
expect  any  great  amelioration  of  mankind.  When  we  look  over  the  ages  that  have 
|)assed  since  the  time  of  Christ  and  see  how  much  better  are  the  latter  ages  than  those 
which  have  gone  before,  I  think  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  a  still  better  state.  What 
we  may  learn  as  Christians  from  M.  Comte's  system  is  really  to  realize  more  fully  our 
own  true  principles  to  live  for  others,  to  live  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the  widest 
scope  of  the  term,  to  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

It  is  now  my  business  to  bring  this  meeting  to  a  close.  In  common  with  you  all  I 
have  very  much  enjoyed  many  of  the  papers  which  we  have  heard,  as  well  as  the 
speeches  to  which  we  have  listened,  to-night.  I  suppose  that  if  I  were  a  perfect  chair- 
man, and  time  were  no  object,  it  would  be  my  business  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  put  before  you  in  a  precise  manner  the  result  of  the  discussion.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  before  I  got  through  such  a  task  you  would  all  be  fast  asleep.  Besides, 
I  rally  do  not  feel  myself  competent  to  deal  with  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
subject  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  subject  is  one  which  we  have  all  of  us  thought 
oC  more  or  less.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  anyone  to  live  in  the  world  of  thought 
without  endeavouring  to  take  some  measure  of  Positivism,  and  of  what  belongs  to  it. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  remark  in  regard  to  what  has  fallen  from  Canon  Fre- 
mantle. I  sympathise  with  a  good  deal  of  what  he  said  :  but  I  cannot  express  the 
r^ret  with  which  I  heard  him  compare  the  Religion  of  Humanity  with  the  revelation 
to  mankind  which  was  made  to  us  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  nothing  in  common  between  tne  two  beyond  the  name  humanity  ; 
and  I  think  it  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  fa.lse  analogy  of  that  sort  should  be  put 
before  us — an  imaginary  analogy  between  two  things,  which  are  in  themselves  so 
widely  different.  With  regard  to  what  fell  from' Mr.  fllingworth,  he  has  already  been 
attacked  for  what  he  said  concerning  art ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  there^  seemed 
to  be  a  fundamental  mistake  also  in  what  he  put  forward  with  regard  to  altruism — for 
my  part  I  like  the  old  name  of  brotherly  love,  because  we  understand  it  better,  it  goes 
iDote  to  one's  heart,  and  is  a  more  practical  term — but  he  pointed  it  out  as  an  ex- 
oelleoce  in  the  religion  of  Comte,  that  Comte  had  recognised  the  duty  of  brotherly 
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love.  In  order  to  make  any  real  point  in  thas  comparing  the  religion  of  Comte  with 
that  of  Christ,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  something  in  the  teaching  of  Comte 
which  is  missing  in  the  teaching  of  Christ.  When  Mr.  lUingworth  told  us  that  we 
had  ne|;Iected  this  duty,  and  when  he  laid  great  stress  upon  the  &ct  that  Comte  en- 
forced It,  I  reply  that  Christ  told  us  the  same  thing,  in  a  more  forcible  manner,  nearly 
2,000  years  ago.  You  may  say  we  have  not  act^  upon  it ;  but  I  would  point  out 
that  we  have  not  acted  on  the  precepts  of  Christ  in  a  great  many  things,  and  I  would 
ask  whether  there  is  any  greater  probability  of  our  acting  on  the  precepts  of  Comt? 
than  on  those  of  Christ  ?  On  these  grounds  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  analogy  and  the 
comparison  I  have  referred  to  were  altogether  erroneous.  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
make  these  remarks,  because  what  has  b^n  said  seemed  to  lead  our  minds  astray  and 
to  set  up  a  comparison  between  the  religion  of  Christ  and  that  of  Comte,  which  does 
not  exist.  I  have  observed  with  thankfulness  that  whatever  side  has  been  taken  in 
this  discussion,  everybody  has  come  back  to  the  great  principle  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  is  a  great  and  supreme  teaching,  and  .that  the  excellence  of  Comte*s  religion 
may  be  practically  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  it  approaches  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord.  If  we  go  away  from  this  hall  this  evening  with  a  feeling  that  after  all  the  old 
story  is  true,  the  old  history  is  the  real  one,  and  God  has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world 
to  take  upon  Himself  our  humanity — God  thus  being  made  man  in  the  person  of 
Christ — and  that  He  stands  now,  as  He  alwa^  has  st(xxl,  at  God's  right  hajid,  King 
of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords,  we  shall  leave  this  hall,  I  will  not  say  better  men,  bat 
men  more  satisfied  and  more  happy  concerning  the  supremacy  and  the  sufficiency  of 
the  religion  into  which  it  has  been  our  privil^e  to  be  baptized. 


TO  WN   BALL, 
Tdbsday    Evening,    October    2nd,    1888. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  OF  Manchester   in  the  Chair. 


GAMBLING   AND    BETTING. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  NiGEL  Madan,  Rector  of  West  Hallam.  Derby. 

I  MUST  claim  your  kind  forbearance  on  this  special  ground,  viz.,  my 
lack  of  ability  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  (what  is  confessedly)  a  difficult 
subject,  and  which  has  never  before  had  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  the 
programme  of  a  Church  Congress.  My  only  comfort  is  that  my  de- 
ficiencies will  be  amply  repaired  by  the  able  speakers  and  readers  who 
are  to  follow  me. 

Twenty  minutes  might  well  be  devoted  to  ancient  history  or  to  Con- 
tinental gambling,  and  more  than  twenty  minutes  to  the  reasons  why 
gambling  and  betting  are  wrong. 

Those  who  have  only  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  havoc  wrought  upon 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  those  addicted  to  it,  need  not  stop  to  inquire 
which  of  the  Commandments  is  infringed,  which  Divine  precept  is  dis- 
obeyed, what  law  of  God  is  broken. 

My  purpose  is  rather  to  draw  attention  to  its  actual  and  increasing 
prevalence. 

The  truth  is  (disguise  it  as  we  may)  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  mighty 
power,  which  is  exercising  a  widespread  and  demoralizing  influence^  of 
which  few  know  the  extent.    This  power  has  a  language  of  its  own.    It 
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has  a  code  of  laws.  It  has  a  literature.  It  has  a  press  It  has  pro- 
phets. It  has  even  a  "  Royal  road  to  learning.*'  A  card  has  been 
]>itb1ished  for  the  use  of  those  whose  education  did  not  reach  as  far  as 
arithmetic^  called  "  Long  Odds  reduced  to  Short."  In  other  words, 
organized  systematic  gambling  and  betting  are  rife  throughout  the 
country. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  it  pervades  all  classes. 

Take  the  artisan  class.  From  information  gathered  in  various  dis- 
tricts there  is  reason  to  fear  that  here  there  is  a  decided  increase.  In 
London  and  other  large  towns  there  are  gambling-houses  in  existence — 
some  under  the  delusive  titles  of  clubs  and  institutes — frequented  by 
shopmen^  by  artisans,  by  labourers,  by  soldiers,  by  domestic  servants,  by 
grooms  and  stablemen.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  clothing 
being  pawned  and  children  kept  from  school  in  order  that  their  parents 
may  have  money  to  risk.  Within  the  last  few  months  there  have  been 
cheering  signs  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  police.  Since  the  ist  of 
June  last  no  less  than  109  cases  of  persons  arrested  in  London,  chiefly 
of  the  artisan  class,  for  various  kinds  of  gambling  and  betting,  have  been 
reported  in  the  Times,  On  a  single  day  alone  there  were  three  cases. 
One  of  them  was  the  case  of  a  servant-girl  who,  introduced  to  a  postman 
b  uniform  by  a  shoe-black,  entrusted  jQg  of  her  wages  to  him  for  in- 
vestment on  the  Goodwood  Cup,  and  soon  found  that  her  postman  and 
her  savings  disappeared  with  equal  rapidity.  In  many  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts  betting  on  races  and  pigeon-flying  is  rife.  In  a 
northern  town  a  piece  of  ground  has  lately  been  rented  by  a  gang  of 
betting-men  for  the  express  purpose  of  pursuing  their  calling  without  in- 
terruption. In  another  town  a  bookmaker  admitted  that  he  booked  no 
less  than  ^1,000  in  a  single  week,  in  his  operations  with  women  and 
boys~no  sum  of  the  amount  exceeding  one  shilling  ! 

Take  the  middle  class.  From  those  able  to  judge,  there  is  ample 
testimony  as  to  the  growth  of  the  mischief  amongst  those  connected 
with  commerce.  I  am  treading  here  on  thin  ice,  in  this  great  city,  but 
acute  observers  say  that  the  character  of  commercial  life  has,  of  late, 
completely  changed.  Commerce,  nowadays,  is  impregnated  with  specu- 
lation. Is  not  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  wool  and  com  often  of  this 
nature  ?  On  the  outskirts  of  Stock  Exchanges  there  are  offices  called 
''bucket  shops,"  in  which  gambling  in  stocks  is  frequently  practised. 
The  '^  covert  system  "  and  the  ''  time-bargain  system  "  are  in  full  swing. 
Many  young  men  in  towns,  such  as  commercial  travellers,  clerks  in 
banks  and  warehouses,  tradesmen,  and  tradesmen's  assistants  meet  at 
night  at  various  places — hotel  bars,  public-houses  kept  by  bookmakers, 
barbers'  and  tobacconists'  shops — for  the  purpose  of  betting  on  races. 
It  b  much  to  be  feared  that  in  many  of  the  so-called  political  clubs, 
lately  started,  it  is  not  unknown.  In  London  it  is  done  in  a  deplorably 
open  manner.  Not  long  ago,  in  order  to  speak  with  the  confidence  of 
an  eye-witness  (and  strictly  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper),  I  entered, 
unchallenged,  a  Club  in  the  Strand  at  mid-day.  Several  young  men, 
respectaUy  dressed,  were  assembled  with  their  books  and  pencils 
watching  Uie  unfolding  of  the  telegram  tape,  by  which  they  learnt  the 
S.P.  (or  starting-price)  of  the  horses  at  some  races,  then  in  progress. 

Take  the  upper  dasses.    There  is  abundant  evidence  that  gambling 
and  betting  are  on  the  increase  amongst  those  *^in  society  "  (as  it  is 
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called),  amongst  fast  young  men  of  sporting  tastes,  amongst  the  unoccu- 
pied rich,  ''those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  money  to  do  it  with."  It 
is  no  secret  that  in  certain  West  End  clubs,  besides  the  Derby  sweep- 
stakes, wagering  on  cards  and  pigeon-shooting  is  carried  on.  Besides 
what  is  to  be  said  of  that  Prankenstein  of  the  present  day — ^the  monster 
which  terrorizes  over  the  master  which  created  it — betting  on  races 
(to  which  I  have  already  alluded),  and  which  is  now  termed  with 
strange  inconsistency  ''the  business  of  the  turf."  Racing  has  been 
called  "  the  sport  of  kings."  From  a  list  of  those  present  at  Epsom 
and  Ascot  it  would  be  more  correct  to  call  it  "the  sport  of 
Princes." 

In  the  catalogue  of  owners  of  racehorses  given  in  the  "  Guide  to 
the  Turf,"  no  order  of  the  nobility  is  unrepresented. 

According  to  a  competent  authority — a  member  of  the  Turf  Club — 
the  owners  who  do  not  bet  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
Moreover,  in  the  "  History  of  Racing,"  edited  by  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort, it  is  said  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  ladies  who  attend  meetings 
would  (if  they  had  the  choice)  prefer  being  so  situated  on  the  race 
ground  that  they  could  bet  on  the  running. 

Eldest  sons  have  lately  come  to  the  front  in  the  endeavour  to  reform 
the  House  of  Lords.  Will  no  eldest  sons  come  forward  to  dissuade 
their  fathers  from  risking  lands,  which  perhaps  have  never  left  the 
ownership  of  the  family  since  the  Norman  conquest,  on  the  wretched 
accident  of  a  throw  of  the  dice,  an  abundance  of  trumps  at  whist,  or  the 
frantic  efforts  of  a  half-matured  animal  in  the  "  exciting  finish  "  of  a 
horse-race  ? 

We  now  must  turn  to  the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  the  evil. 

Everyone  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of  the  subject  will  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  *'  the  races  "  have  the  most  to  answer  for. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke  of  the  Turf  as  "a  vast  engine  of  national 
demoralization."  It  is  a  faithful  description.  If  I  say  nothing  of  the 
morality  of  the  Turf — (a  recent  lawsuit  has  shown  that  it  is  hopelessly 
corrupt) — the  frequency  of  race-meetings — (there  is  scarcely  a  day  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  without  its  fixture) — the  immense 
value  of  the  stakes — (;^ii,ooo  was  the  value  of  one  race  at  the  Man- 
chester Races  ten  days  ago) — it  is  not  because  I  esteem  them  lightly. 
The  question  which  I  want  to  press  is  this.  Has  not  the  time  come 
when  we  ought,  as  Churchmen,  to  enter  the  lists  against  races,  as  being 
the  enemy  of  all  that  is  ''true  and  honest,  and  just  and  pure,  and  of  good 
report  ?  "  We  English  have  the  Pharisaical  habit  of  thinking  ourselves 
better  than  Continental  nations,  but  we  are  the  most  incurable  promoters 
of  race-meetings  in  the  world  1  Though  the  theory  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  breed  of  horses  has  long  ago  exploded,  wherever 
we  go,  even  to  China  and  Japan,  we  take  race-horses  with  us.  No«, 
it  may  be  admitted,  that  many  who  attend  race>meetings  are  as  little 
aware  of  the  atmosphere  of  evil  which  in  a  large  degree  surrounds 
them,  as  they  are  aware  of  the  merits  of  the  horses  which  gallop  past 
them.  For  these  they  often  care  no  more  than  they  care  for  the 
quadruped  which  has  dragged  them  from  the  station  to  the  course. 

From  the  lawn  at  Goodwood,  from  a  much-coveted  seat  in  the 
Royal  enclosure  at  Ascot,  it  is  possible  that  no  glimpses  may  be 
obtained  of  the   crowded  ring,   and  the  long  line  of  bookmakers 
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fiunounded  by  a  surging  multitude.  But  when  we  consider  the  readiness 
with  which  one  class  nowadays  adopts  the  practices,  and  imitates  the 
conduct  of  the  class  above  it,  surely  it  is  time  (as  Jeremiah  was  bidden 
to  do)  to  speak  to  the  '^  great  men  "  of  the  land.  '^  Example  is  swift 
in  her  wotIc  for  good  or  evil.  Who  shall  blame  the  servant's  hall  for 
the  fieiults  of  the  smoking-room  ? ''  There  are  a  great  many  apes  in  the 
world  as  well  as  fools.  Why  should  the  ordinary  attendants  at  races, 
some  of  whom  bet  by  day  and  gamble  by  night  (and  express  surprise  if 
their  domestics  do  the  same),  be  considered  beyond  the  reach  of  reform- 
ing agencies?  There  are  missions  to  the  heathen,  to  emigrants,  to 
cabmen,  to  soldiers,  to  sailors,  to  deep  sea  fishermen.  But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  mission  to  the  upper  ten  thousand,  and  the  lower  hundred 
thousand  of  the  turf?  Here  is  work,  enough  and  to  spare,  for  a  19th 
centnry  Savonarola. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  the  prevalence  of  gambling  and  betting  is 
the  large  circulation  of  sporting  newspapers.  In  these,  column  after 
column  is  devoted  to  special  telegrams  from  training  stables,  to  reports 
of  gallops,  to  tidings  from  touts,  to  predictions  from  prophets,  to  quota- 
t'ons  of  odds  (in  which  place-betting  is  a  new  feature),  to  advertisements 
of  bookmakers.  Some  of  the  latter  are  worded  with  irresistible  blan- 
dishment Here  is  one  who  adopts  as  his  motto  ''  Nil  nisi  bonumJ* 
He  says  that  "  from  his  intimacy  with  various  owners,  trainers,  jockeys, 
and  hoTse-watchers,  he  gets  exclusive  hints  in  quarters  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  prophet.  By  confining  his  investments  to  the  principal  races, 
liberal  odds  and  opportune  hedging  enable  him  to  win  much  and  lose 
nothing."  That  the  bookmaking  trade  thrives  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  estate  of  a  leading  bookmaker,  who  died  three  months  ago,  was 
sworn  under  ;^i 52,000. 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  sporting  newspapers  sometimes  appeal  to 
the  feelings  as  well  as  the  pocket.  What  words  could  be  more  full  of 
pathos  than  these :  "  To  look  back  at  the  end  of  a  racing  season  upon 
the  events  which  have  occurred  since  it  began,  is  a  very  melancholy 
business — scarcely  less  so  than  a  walk  over  a  battle-field  when  the 
strife  is  over.  Upon  the  race-course,  as  upon  the  battle-field,  the  dead  and 
wounded  lie  thick,  and  when  the  roll  is  called  over  the  missing  form 
a  large  contingent." 

Wiser  heads  than  mine  must  devise  remedies  for  the  state  of  things 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  All  I  can  venture  to  do  is  to 
make,  with  great  deference,  one  or  two  suggestions. 

(i)  I  cannot  recommend  the  formation  of  another  society.  It 
would  be  the  last  straw  which  would  break  the  clerical  camel's  back 
— poor  long-suffering,  society-ridden  beast !  Nevertheless,  there  is 
urgent  need  for  unit^  action  of  some  kind  to  rescue  the  manly  games 
of  England — cricket,  football  (especially  cup  matches),  boating,  and 
athletic  sports  from  contamination. 

I  have  already  seen,  in  a  provincial  newspaper,  the  odds  quoted  on 
a  football  match ;  and  at  some  athletic  sports  the  betting  against  the 
bipeds  are  as  loudly  proclaimed  as  those  against  quadrupeds  on  a  race- 


These  popular  amusements  are  valuable  not  only  for  bodily  exercise, 
but  for  conversation — (What  do  French  youths  talk  about  ?) — ^and  for 
legitimate  expenditure  of  money.      A  young  man  is  a  nioney-spendjjog 
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animal.  If  proper  outlets  for  his  spare  cash  are  not  provided,  question- 
able  ones  will  soon  be  discovered. 

(2)  It  was  well  said  at  one  of  our  conferences  that  the  clergy  must 
apply  remedial  measures  ''  with  clean  hands.''  We  must  not  soil  our 
fingers  with  raffles  at  bazaars,  with  family  sweepstakes  on  the  University 
Boat-race,  with  sixpenny  points  at  whist,  with  prize-drawings  and 
competitions,  with  lotteries,  and  with  Stock  Exchange  speculations  if  we 
are  to  cope  successfully  with  this  ruinous  practice. 

At  least  we  can  try,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  to  influence  public 
opinion  on  the  matter,  especially  among  the  upper  classes.  This  may 
be  done  generally  by  making  people  see  that  it  is  wrong,  as  well  as 
''not  the  thing  to  do,"  that  it  is  a  bad  habit  as  well  as  ''bad  form''  to  bet 
and  gamble.  This  may  be  done  specifically,  by  restrictions  in  the  form 
of  taxes  on  bets  and  betting  advertisements,  by  the  supervision  of  clubs, 
by  the  clergy  warning  their  people  in  sermons  against  the  evil,  by  the 
distribution  of  leaflets — Kingsley's  letter,  and  the  like — by  the  private 
influence  of  parents  with  sons,  schoolmasters  with  pupils,  monitors  in 
school  with  juniors.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  special  addresses  to 
Young  Men's  Institutes  and  Working  Men's  Clubs,  and  of  these  I  speak 
with  some  little  experience.  In  these  addresses  care  should  be  taken 
to  point  out  the  sin  as  well  as  the  folly.  And  here  I  would  specially 
suggest  that  employers  of  labour  should  be  asked  to  place  some  large 
print  placards,  with  words  of  caution  and  warning,  on  the  walls  of  their 
manufactories  and  warehouses. 

The  time  for  winking  at  the  evil  is  over.  The  time  for  exertion  is 
come. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me.  I  can  And  no  words  strong  enough  to  express  the 
necessity  of  immediate  action.  At  present  with  the  bright  exception  of 
a  clergyman  in  the  Durham  diocese  (the  Rev.  R.  Brent),  who  has 
started  an  anti-gambling  crusade  in  his  parish,  little  has  been  done. 

It  is  not  the  first  widespread  evil  which  the  Church  of  England  has 
encountered.  She  has  taken  a  leading  part  against  immorality  and  in- 
temperance. Once  more  she  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  her  duty  to 
tell  metallic  natures  that  "  it  shall  not  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul."  No  doubt  there  are  special  complications 
and  embarrassments.  But  these  must  not  discourage  perseverance  or 
paralyze  effort.  True  strength  is  gained  in  struggle.  There  will  be  a 
great  struggle  with  this  giant  evil,  which  is  stalking  through  the  land 
and  ruining  thousands  of  precious  lives.  If  the  necessity  for  that 
struggle  has  been  brought  home  to  one  present  to-night,  this  paper,  with 
its  many  imperfections,  will  not  have  been  read  in  vain  1 

"  Others,  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we, 
The  isttes  of  oar  toils  shall  see." 


The  Very  Rev.  S.  REYNOLDS  HOLE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

I. — ^When  I  travelled,  not  long  ago,  with  a  number  of  betting  men,  and 
one  of  them  looked  up  from  his  newspaper,  in  which  I  saw  afterwards  a 
programme  of  the  Church  Congress  to  be  held  at  Manchester,  and 
when  he  enquired  angrily,   "  What  can  a  parson " — ^he  prefixed  an 
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epithet  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  appropriate  only  to  a  clergyman 
vho  had  cut  himself  in  the  act  of  shaving — *'  what  can  a  sanguinary 
parson  know  about  gambling  and  betting?  What  can  'e  know  about  an 
'oss?" — I  had  no  time  to  reply  to  the  question,  because  the  train 
was  just  stopping  at  a  station,  and  the  inquirer  left  it  for  the  race- 


My  answer  would  have  been  that,  in  this  matter,  we  parsons  have 
a  very  large  and  sad  experience.  If,  in  our  ^' salad  da3rs,  when  we 
were  green  in  judgment,"  at  college  and  in  society,  we  ourselves 
escaped  without  harm,  we  can  all  of  us  remember  instances  in  which 
the  evil  spirit  of  gambling  and  betting  not  only  separated  very  friends, 
long  and  happy  attachments  broken  for  ever  on  the  night  when  one 
lost  to  the  other  more  than  he  knew  how  to  pay,  but,  far  worse  than 
thiSy  we  have  in  sorrowful  remembrance  many  companions  and  con- 
temporaries, of  whom  it  might  have  truly  been  said,  when  they  ''  went 
upon  the  turf,"  that  it  had  been  better  for  them  had  they  gone  under 
it — noblemen,  gentlemen,  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  but  gradually 
contaminated  by  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  moved,  first  dupes  and 
then  deceivers. 

And  ever  since  those  days,  in  our  intercourse  with  all  grades  of 
society,  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  we,  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  warn  against  the  temptations  and  fascinations  of  sin,  to  expose 
its  delusions  and  to  oppose  its  power;  we,  who  are  distressed  to 
hear  so  often  the  history  of  human  weakness,  of  human  sorrow  and 
shame ;  we,  who  are  permitted  to  rejoice  so  often  when  we  minister 
to  minds  diseased  the  only  true  consolation  and  cure;  we,  always 
and  everywhere,  are  \fitnesses  of  the  disastrous  injury,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  the  misery  and  disgrace,  which  are  wrought  by  gambling  and 
betting. 

Wherefore,  when  I  am  asked  what  the  parson  knows  of  these  things, 
I  reply  that  we  speak  that  which  we  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen 
when  we  affirm — 

(i)  That  gambling  and  betting  are  directly  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  Divine  revelation,  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel  alike ;  and  that  they  pre- 
vent a  roan  from  fulfilling  the  gracious  purpose  for  which  God  made  and 
redeemed  him. 

(3)  That  being  accompanied  as  a  rule,  with  rare  exceptions,  by  other 
vices — extravagance,  sensual  indulgence,*  and  idleness,  they  detract 
from  our  national  honour,  our  industrial  prosperity,  and  our  domestic 
bappmess. 

(3)  That  the  excuses  made  are  contemptible,  and  that — 

(4)  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  patriots,  and  philanthropists,  to  de- 
nounce this  evil,  and  to  unite  in  prayerful,  thoughtful  practical  efforts  to 
suppress  and  to  expel  it* 

II. — First,  then,  I  maintain  that  gambling  and  betting  are  directly 

*  *'  Neurly  six  yean  ago  I  prepared,  with  the  help  of  the  late  governor,  Major  Ful- 
focd,  A  *  drink  census '  ^  Stafford  gaol.  The  result,  when  tabulated,  went  to  show 
that,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  no  fewer  than  92  per  cent,  owed  their  imprisonment 
to  habits  of  intemperance.  But  I  record  my  settled  convictioo,  arrived  at  after  much 
inqunyy  that  of  this  5^  per  cent,  very  comiderabfy  m$re  than  W/*  contracted  the  habit 
of  drink,  from  Uie  previously  acquired  habit  of  ^fjxih)mg.^'^Bitting  and  Gambling, 
Rev.  C»  Goldney,  Cfbaplain. 
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opposed  to  those  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  by  which  we  are  taught 
our  duty  to  God  and  to  each  other. 

It  has  been  said  that  men  may  gamble  and  bet  without  breaking 
any  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments;  but  the  author  of  this  state- 
ment would  be  hopelessly  perplexed  to  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 
We  shall  find,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  go  through  the  Decalogue,  it> 
ferring  to  our  experience,  and  remembering  the  public  records,  that 
these  habits  are  fraught  with  special  temptations  to  transgress  them,  one 
and  all. 

Consider  those  of  the  first  Table,  which  command  our  entire  obedi- 
ence to  Him  Who  has  declared  Himself  to  be  '^  a  jealous  God,"  and 
who  says  to  everyone  of  us,  "  My  son,  give  Me  thine  heart,  and  set  up 
no  idol  there.  Reverence  My  name,  and  when  thou  hast  done  thy  six 
days  of  work — ^for  this  is  My  immutable  law,  '  In  the  sweat  of  tliy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread ' — then  keep  the  seventh  as  a  day  of  holy  rest,  and 
•  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord.'  " 

Is  there  not  proof,  as  abundant  as  it  is  sad,  that  the  fascinations  and 
excitements  of  habitual  gambling  and  betting  lure  men's  hearts  from  this 
holy  allegiance  and  absorb  them  in  things  of  the  earth,  earthy.  May 
not  the  prophet's  words  be  applied  to  them  that  they  are  "  mad  upon 
their  idols  " — idols  of  silver  and  of  gold  ? 

Do  they  keep  the  door  of  their  lips?  Is  the  tongue,  given  to  us 
for  prayer  and  praise,  for  wise  and  merciful  words,  the  best  member 
that  they  have  ?  or  is  it  an  unruly  evil,  loving  to  speak  all  words  that 
may  do  hurt  ?  Is  it  used  as  by  those  who  believe  that  He  will  come 
to  be  their  Judge,  Who  has  said,  ''  By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned."     *'  Swear  not  at  all." 

''Six  days  shalt  thou  labour."  What  labour,  what  honest,  manly 
work,  honourable  to  themselves  or  beneficial  to  their  fellow-men,  is 
done  by  those  who  gamble  and  bet?  Do  they  keep  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  the  Lord's  Day,  holy  ?  Is  the  betting-book  exchanged  for  the 
Bible  ?  Are  the  cards  and  dice  put  away  ?  Would  the  men  who  run 
horses  for  the  Prix  de  Paris,  who  go  to  see  or  bet  upon  the  race,  have 
any  scruples  as  to  the  Prix  de  Manchester  or  the  Prix  de  Sandown 
taking  place  on  the  Sunday,  if  others  made  no  objections  ? 

III. — Passing  on  to  the  second  Table  of  the  law,  to  those  Command- 
ments which  teach  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbour,  to  the  Fifth  Command- 
ment, '*  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  I  appeal  to  your  own  ob- 
servation, it  may  be  to  your  painful  experience,  how  many  sons  have 
been  led  to  disobedience,  to  that  spirit  of  discontent  in  which  the  prodigal 
said  to  his  father.  Give  me  my  portion  of  goods ;  how  much  enmity, 
privation  and  disgrace  has  been  brought  into  homes,  where  there  had 
been  only  love  and  plenty  and  fair  fame,  by  those  first  temptations  to 
gamble  and  to  bet  ?  And  these  vices  seem  almost  always  to  induce  a 
selfishness  which  eliminates  the  purer  affections.  Some  few  years  ago 
a  gentleman,  going  through  the  workhouse  at  Sheffield,  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  see  among  the  inmates  an  old  woman  whom  he  had  known 
ill  a  comfortable  home  of  her  own.  He  expressed  his  sorrowful 
astonishment  to  the  master,  and  added,  ''I  know  for  a  fact  that  one 
of  her  sons  is  earning  at  this  time  between  £,^  and  £^^  9l.  week."  On 
this  information  the  master  sought  and  found  the  man  referred  to,  and 
when  he  remonstrated  with  him  this  was  the  reply  he  received,  "  Jf you 
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had  lost  p^4o  on  that  cursed  handicap  last  week,  you'd  not  be  so  fierce 
about  paying  for  other  folks !  ^ 

But  our  righteous  indignation  gives  place  to  far  more  powerful 
emotions,  and  the  spirit  within  us  is  oppressed  and  awed,  as  we  repeat 
the  words,  **  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  and  think  of  the  number  of 
those  broken  hearts,  in  which  life  has  not  only  been  embittered,  en- 
feebled, and  gradually  crushed  out  by  fierce  excitements,  by  terrible 
anxieties,  and  by  actual  want ;  but  in  an  agony  of  wild  despair  has  been 
ended  here  by  those  who  could  no  longer  endure  it.  How  often  have 
we  read  in  our  newspapers  (there  were  two  instances  last  year  in  the 
same  month),  "  Suicide  of  a  betting  man."  Frith's  picture  of  the  youth 
with  the  pistol  in  his  hand  is  no  mere  sensational  fancy.  The  number 
of  deaths  at  Monte  Carlo  may  have  been  exaggerated,  but  there  were 
two,  if  not  three,  when  I  was  in  the  neighbourhood  not  many  years  ago. 
Of  one  case  I  had  full  particulars.  The  purser  of  a  Russian  man-of- 
war,  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Villa  Franca,  came  ashore  and  went  to  the 
gambling-room  at  Monte  Carlo.  At  first  he  won,  then  he  lost,  staked 
a  large  sum  belonging  to  the  ship,  lost  that,  and  destroyed  himself. 
More  recently,  seeing  in  one  of  the  most  popular  and  reliable  provincial 
newspapers  that  there  had  been  fifteen  suicides  within  six  months,  I 
wrote  to  the  editor,  whom  I  knew  personally,  and  asked  him  kindly  to 
send  me  proof  of  the  information.  He  wrote  immediately  to  his  cor- 
respondent, a  Frenchman  resident  at  Nice,  and  received  from  him  and 
forwarded  to  me  minute  details  of  the  last  four  miserable  deaths.  A 
young  officer  in  the  gendarmerie,  having  lost  i2,ooof.,  shot  himself  in 
the  grounds  of  the  gaming-house,  first  in  the  throat  and  then  in  the 
head  ;  a  man  of  sixty-five  having,  after  many  days  of  play,  lost  all  he 
h^^i  55»ooof.,  hung  himself  in  one  of  the  kiosques  of  the  garden ;  a  lady, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  also  lost  all,  and  threw  herself  from  the  fourth 
story  of  the  hotel  in  which  she  lodged ;  and  a  Captain  Wolff,  of  the 
Prussian  Infantry',  shot  himself  in  his  bedroom.  The  four  sous  which 
they  found  in  his  purse  dispelled  all  doubt  as  to  the  impulse  of  this 
mined  man.  Nevertheless,  ladies  and  gentlemen  go  from  Cannes  and 
elsewhere  to  this  Aceldama  and  stake  their  Napoleons,  "  just  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,"  side  by  side  with  those  who  may  recover  their  rouleaux^ 
but  never  again  their  reputation ;  and  it  was  well  said  by  an  old  man  to 
a  youth,  boasting  in  a  railway  carriage  that  he  had  been  to  Monte  Carlo 
and  brought  back  thirty  Napoleons,  "  You  don't  know,  sir,  whose  money 
you  have  won ;  your  thirty  pieces  may  have  belonged  to  a  suicide,  and 
■o  be  the  price  of  blood." 

On  Commandment  VII.,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,"  I  will 
only  say  that  it  has  been  publicly  afiHrmed,  the  writer  giving  as  his  autho- 
rity the  police  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Wood,  on 
face-courses,  and  elsewhere,  that  a  large  proportion  of  "  kept  women," 
as  they  are  called,  are  supported  by  those  who  gamble  and  bet,  and  that 
a  majority  of  the  most  important  cases  brought  into  the  divorce  court 
have  a  similar  association. 

Repeating  Commandment  VIII.,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal/'  I  think  you 
will  endorse  my  conviction,  tha^  the  gambler  who  cheats  and  the  bet- 
ting man  who  bets  on  a  certainty  are  mere  robbers,  although  the  pro- 
fessional thieves  would  hardly  condescend  to  recognise  them  as  worthy 
of  enrolment  in  their  society,  seeing  that  they  have  neither  the  courage 
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of  the  burglar  nor  the  adroit  activity  of  the  prig.  These  fifth-rate  petty 
larceners  are  not  many  nor  dangerous,  as  they  are  soon  found  out  and 
relegated  to  the  mixed  company  of  card-fiharpers,  thimble-riggers,  and 
welshers,  and  other  uncertificated  poachers  who  hover  around  the  out- 
skirts of  the  great  preserves  ;  but  there  are  numerous  sportsmen,  having 
licenses  to  kill  game  within  the  covert,  who  have  no  scruples  about 
shooting  a  hen-pheasant  in  a  tree  or  a  hare  on  her  seat,  if  they  are  sure 
that  nobody  wUl  see.  I  mean  that  there  are  many  men  who  gamble 
and  bet  who  will  take  every  advantage,  short  of  actual  dishonesty,  to 
overreach  others.  So  far  from  being  condemned  they  are  lauded  and 
envied  for  their  ingenuity,  and  that  which  the  severe  moralist  might  de- 
nounce as  a  conspiracy  to  defraud,  is  not  seldom  designated  as  a  good 
thing,  and  the  good  men  who  arrange  this  little  game  and  complete  it 
— I  beg  pardon,  "  bring  it  off,"  "pull  it  through"— are  admired  by  those 
whom  they  have  not  "  let  in  "  as  wise  and  happy  in  their  deed.  We 
inferior  mortals,  who  cannot  raise  our  appreciations  to  these  sublime 
heights  of  sagacity,  are  apt  to  depreciate,  as  dullards  do,  and  to  make 
some  such  comments  as  that  of  the  n^o  speaking  of  a  brother  black^ 
*'  I  shall  not  call  'im  a  tie£,  but  if  I  were  a  chicken  and  saw  that  darkie 
a  loafing  round,  I'd  roost  'igh— dat's  all." 

If  gambling  and  betting  are  not  actual  peculations  they  most 
assuredly  suggest  and  induce  them.  I  have  made  inquiries  and  read 
reports  from  governors  and  chaplains  of  prisons,  some  of  which  I  have 
personaUy  visited,  the  last  at  Chatham,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  king- 
dom, and  these  officers  are  unanimous  in  their  declarations  that  an 
infinite  number  of  prisoners,  convicted  for  the  first  time  of  false  entries, 
forgeries,  and  actual  theft,  have  attributed  their  guilt  to  the  results  of 
gambling  and  betting.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Goldney,  chaplain  of  Her  Majesty's 
prison,  whose  evidence  I  have  already  quoted,  made  this  statement  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Conference  held  in  November  last  :— 

**  We  are  able  to  fill  one  of  those  spacious  corridors  in  Stafford  prison 
with  young  men  of  the  clerk  and  accountant  class,  their  ages  mostly 
varying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three,  and  they  receiving  salaries  of  from 
£>^^  to  £,io  per  annum.  In  what  I  say  I  do  but  act  as  their  spokes- 
man, summing  up  the  evidence  with  which  they  have  supplied  me,  and  so 
fulfilling  a  promise  made  to  one  of  them  but  yesterday.  //  is  betting 
and  gambling  of  which  they  are  the  victims^  rather  than  of  drink  and  im- 
morality^ though  these  latter  may  be  described  as  cKcessories  both  before  and 
after  the  fad,'* 

So  true  is  it  that  "  he  who  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno- 
cent," and  that  ''he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave 
them  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool." 

Of  Commandment  IX.,  "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour,"  in  its  connection  with  gambling  and  betting,  it  may 
suffice  to  recall  the  evidence  given  on  a  recent  notable  occasion,  and  in 
several  similar  trials,  by  the  betting  fraternity.  The  variegated  testimony, 
upon  oathy  of  these  witnesses,  confuses  the  mind  of  the  reader.  He  is 
perplexed,  for  example,  in  the  last  case  brought  into  court,  to  know 
whether  the  person  chiefly  concerned  i»  "  a  good  jockey  who  would  not, 
or  a  bad  jockey  who  could  not  win ;  '*  and  he  is  yet  more  bewildered  to 
understand  how,  in  either  case,  he  had  accumulated  (as  it  was  reported) 
the  sum  of  ;^i  50,000. 
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Nor  will  you  ask  for  arguments  as  regards  Commandment  X.,  ''  Thou 
shak  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house  .  .  .  nor  anything  that  is  Ais,*' 
to  prove  the  very  simple  fact  that  if  there  were  none  to  covet  their 
neighbour's  silver  or  gold,  his  bank-notes,  cheques,  or  I.O.U/s,  there 
would  be  none  to  gamble  or  to  bet. 

But  religion  is  no  mere  code  of  prohibitory  and  penal  laws.  It  teaches 
as  not  only  to  fear  and  to  despise  that  which  God  has  forbidden,  but  to 
find  our  happiness  in  doing  that  which  He  has  commanded,  and  in 
loving  one  another,  even  as  He  has  loved  us.  If,  under  the  older 
covenant,  men  were  not  only  warned  to  escape  from  the  curses  of  Ebal, 
but  to  enjoy  the  **  blessings  "  of  Gerizim ;  if  they  were  commanded  by 
the  Levitical  law  not  to  defraud,  but  to  love  their  neighbours,  not  only 
to  eschew  evil,  but  to  do  good,  how  much  more  persuasively  are  we 
invited  by  the  Gospel,  how  much  more  powerfully  are  we  impelled  by 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  that  charity  which  worketh  no  ill  to  its  neighbour^ 
but  rejoices  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  to  do 
them  good. 

IV. — Wherefore  it  is  manifestly  false  to  say  that  they  who  habitually 
^mble  and  bet  break  no  commandments ;  and  they  have  far  more  con- 
sistent and  plausible  arguments  who  decline  to  be  tested  by  Christian 
principles,  because  they  do  not  believe  them. 

Then  they  assert  that  so  long  as  they  do  not  transgress  the  laws  of 
the  State  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their  own.  We 
hare  no  king  but  Caesar.  But  ''  no  man  liveth  to  himself,"  and  though 
you  may  leave  out  religion,  there  are  moral,  political,  social,  and  domes- 
tic obligations  from  which  none  are  free.  You  cannot  do  wrong  to 
yourself  without  doing  wrong  to  others.  You  must  help  or  hinder  them. 
You  make  harmony,  or  you  mar  it,  like  a  false  note  in  an  organ. 
Legally,  no  doubt,  every  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  lose  his  money  or  to 
waste  i^  to  fool  himself  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  to  reduce  himself  to  that 
detestable  condition  of  idiotic  imbecility  which  Hogarth  has  drawn  so 
wonderfully  in  the  last  scene  of  the  "  Rake's  Progress " ;  but  he  can 
never  have  any  right  to  do  wrong  to  others,  to  injure  those  dependent 
upon  him,  those  who  have  claims  upon  him,  which  none  dispute.  I 
remember  hearing  from  my  father  of  his  painful  astonishment  and 
righteous  disgust  when,  on  the  stand  at  Doncaster,  and  just  before  the 
St.  L^er  was  run,  he  heard  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  a  large  landed  proprietor  in  a  midland  county,  ex- 
claim, **  Now  it's  " — I  will  not  name  the  estate,  but  say,  "  Now  it's  home 
or  no  home."  A  few  minutes  after  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  retrieving  his 
property  ;  it  was  sold  to  a  stranger ;  and  to  this  day  his  descendants 
have  stiffered  in  exile  and  in  poverty  the  result  of  his  selfish  folly.  And 
this  is  only  a  sample  from  the  bulk.  Since  those  well-known  lines  were 
written  fifty  years  ago  : — 


<« 


The  stately  homes  of  England, 

How  bewtiful  they  stand. 
Amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

Through  all  this  pleasacnt  land  1 
The  deer  across  their  green  sward  bound, 

In  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream ! " 
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How  many  of  these  grand  mansions  have  i>een  sold  and  let  and  mort- 
gaged because  their  owners  would  gamble  and  bet !  I  saw  recently  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  ornate  of  these  edifices.  The  roof  and  large 
portions  of  the  floors  had  fallen  in,  the  doors  and  windows  were  gone, 
and  the  rank  weeds  were  growing  where  tapers  gleamed  and  music 
breathed  and  beauty  led  the  ball : — 

'*  No  human  footstep  stirred  to  come  or  go  ; 

No  face  looked  out  from  shut  or  open  casement ; 
No  chimney  smoked  ;  no  sound  of  joy  or  woe, 
From  parapet  to  basement." 

And  all  this  desolation  and  ruin  because  the  owner  had  gambled  and 
betted.  At  the  same  time  we  may  not  forget  that  in  all  classes  of 
society,  as  well  as  in  the  highest,  the  same  injustice,  as  cruel,  though 
not  so  notorious,  the  same  misery  and  degradation,  though  the  area 
of  suffering  is  not  so  large,  are  inflicted  by  gambling  and  betting  in 
the  professions  and  trades  and  among  those  workmen,  who 
lose  a  week's  wage  on  a  race,  whose  wives  come  to  them  on  a 
Saturday  night  and  say,  "There's  no  more  tick  to  be  had,  and  the 
children  are  crying  in  their  fireless  room  for  food." 

In  brief,  these  vices  seem,  wherever  they  prevail,  to  induce  more 
swiftly  and  hopelessly  than  any  others  hard,  reckless,  cruel  selfishness. 
The  selfishness  of  a  miser  is  contemptible,  but  it  is  laudable  generosity 
in  comparison  with  his  who  wastes  that  which  is  not  his  own.  There's 
an  old  story  of  a  very  rich  man  in  this  neighbourhood  who,  when  he 
was  invited  to  act  as  churchwarden,  took  some  little  time  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  then  informed  the  petitioners  that  '*  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  if  ever  he  did  ote  for  note  he  thought  he  should  do  it  for 
sen."     I  pity  that  gentleman,  but  I  abhor  the  gambler. 

V. — It  is  an  argument  very  commonly  urged  for  racing  that  it  greatly 
improves  the  breed  of  horses.     We   need   not  discuss  the  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  equally  to  improve  the  breed  of 
horses  by  trial,  by  selection  of  the  fittest.     I  never  heard  that  Lord 
Ellesmere  raced  those  magnificent  stallion  cart-horses  which  I  have 
seen  at  Worsley,  and  which  would  require  jockeys  of  twenty  stone 
weight  to  steer ;  but,  accepting  the  statement,  and  giving  all  honour  to 
those  men  who  have  acted  upon  it — such  men  as  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  lx)rd  Falmouth,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
others — I  would  ask  how  many  of  those  who  bet  upon  races  ever  think 
of  improving  the   breed  of  horses?    They  improve  him!     Why  he's 
infinitely  the  more  noble,  a  thousand  times  the  more  beautiful,  animal. 
I  have  loved  him  ever  since  I  rode  a  rocking-horse,  and  I  could  have 
told  that  fellow  traveller  to  whom  I  have  referred,  and  who  asked  what 
can  parsons  know  about  horses,  of  many  who,  like  myself,  had  tested 
their  wonderful  power  and  pluck  over  the  clays  of  "  the  Rufford,"  the 
walls  of  "the  Heyihrop,"  the  huge  fences  and  green  pastures  of**  the 
Quorn."     What's  the  horse  to  him  but  a  machine  for  making  money  ? 
There  is  not  a  single  point  of  resemblance  between  them,  unless  it  be 
black  legs ! 

I  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  scores  of  highly  educated  honour- 
able noblemen  and  gentlemen,  distinguished  for  their  public  services, 
dutiful  and  blameless  in  their  private  life  (as  those  whom  I  have  just 
named),  who  regard  racing  as  a  pleasant  recreation  and  a  manly  sport. 
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who  never  gamble,  and  bet  little,  if  they  bet  at  all.  O^  sisicomnes  I  for, 
if  all  were  so,  the  race-course  might  be  a  place  of  healthful  enjoyment, 
and  of  genial  intercourse ;  and  I,  for  one,  should  rejoice  to  hear  of 
working-men  going  there  by  thousands  on  their  holidays ;  but  until  they 
can  go  without  seeing  that  which  they  should  not  see,  and  hearing  that 
which  they  should  not  hear,  the  impudence  of  the  harlot,  the  disgusting 
degradations  of  drunkenness,  the  profane  oath  and  filthy  conversation, 
the  attempts  to  rob  and  to  cheat — ^until  then,  all  who  have  the  true 
welfare  of  those  working-men  at  heart  must  bid  them,  in  God's  name,  to 
keep  away. 

I  would  not  abolish  racing,  but  I  would  have  far  more  done  than  is 
done  to  abolish  rogues — ^to  expel  those  who  despoil  and  disgrace 
humanity — men  who,  having  in  many  instances  abilities  which  would 
have  made  them  prosperous  and  useful,  concentrate  their  mental 
faculties  on  "morning  tips,"  ** to-day's  betting  in  London,"  "latest 
scratchings,"  and  '*  midnight  odds/'  and  who  seem  to  think  that  the 
faculty  of  speech  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  that  they  may  scream 
and  yell  therewith,  '*  I'll  lay  5  to  i  bar  i,"  or  **  10  to  i  bar  2." 

They  have  but  one  subject  of  thought  and  conversation.  John  Leech 
told  me  that  he  travelled  more  than  100  miles  with  two  members  of  the 
fraternity,  who  had  just  come  from  the  race-course,  and  that  one  of  them 
repeated  the  same  observation  to  the  other,  with  slight  variations  and  a 
profuse  amount  of  profane  embellishments,  Leech  thought  about  four- 
teen times  1  The  remark  was  this,  "  As  soon  as  ever  that  'oss  came 
into  the  paddock  I  says  to  Bob,  £/'./'.*'  Then,  after  a  brief  silence,  or 
after  he  had  smoked  or  slumbered,  he  would  resume  his  story,  ''As  soon 
as  ever  he  come  into  the  paddock,  I  know'd  they'd  got  him."  Only  once 
did  he  enlarge  his  reminiscences  so  far  as  to  repeat  the  rejoinder  of  his 
friend.  ''And  Bob  said"  (and  it  is  pretty  evident  from  Robert's 
language  that  he  belonged  to  our  County  Palatine  of  time-honoured 
Lancaster — I  say  our^  for  I  am  a  Lancashire  lad),  "  and  Bob  said,  '  He's 
welly  bossened.'" 

He's  a  poor  creature,  wherever  you  find  him,  the  man  who  does 
nothing  but  gamble  and  bet — ^whether  he's  playing  cards  in  his  club  on 
a  lovely  summer^s  afternoon  or  shooting  dove-cote  pigeons  out  of  a  trap 
for  money,  or  whether  he's  trying  to  over-reach  his  juniors  (often  little 
more  than  boys)  in  the  taproom  of  a  public-house,  of  which  in  too  many 
instances  the  landlord  is  a  professional  betting-man. 

The  epitaph  on  the  clumsy  maid-of-all-work  might  be  repeated  upon 
the  man  who  is  all  //tiy— ••  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  /regit**  She  broke 
everything  she  touched.  He  has  spoiled  racing,  and  he  is  trying  to  spoil 
boating  and  football  and  cricket.  Oh,  for  the  good  old  times,  when 
the  nearest  approach  to  gambling  upon  the  close-mown  turf  was  grand 
old  Fuller  Pilch  giving  some  iriend  a  sovereign,  to  be  repaid  a  shilling  for 
every  run  he  got ! 

VL — ^And  now,  if  gambling  and  betting  are  thus  degrading  and 
disastrous  "of  all  habits  the  vilest,"  as  Ruskin  writes,  "  because  they 
anite  nearly  every  condition  of  folly  and  vice,"  and,  so  far  from 
exaggerating,  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  several  details,  with  which, 
like  he  who  drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night  and  told  him  half 
his  Troy  was  ^umt,  or  like  the  Fat  Boy,  when  he  gave  notice,  "  I'm  a 
going  to  make  your  blood  run  cold,"  I  might  have  produced  sensational 
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excitement ;  if  I  have  spoken  facts,  which  you  can  not  only  endorse  bat 
amplify,  is  it  not  our  duty  as  Christians,  as  patriots,  and  citizens,  to 
denounce  these  evils  and  to  unite  in  prayerful,  thoughtful,  practical 
efforts  to  expose  and  to  expel  them  ? 

These  attempts  should  be  made  in  no  intolerant  or  disdainful  spirit, 
but  with  that  charity  which  hopeth  and  endureth  all  things,  though  it  be 
repelled  with  insult.  While  we  enforce  vigorously  and  impartially  those 
wise  and  just  laws  which  the  State  has  enacted  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  for  the  punishment  of  his  assailants,  and  ask  such  further 
powers  from  Parliament  as  may  seem  to  be  required,  we  must  rely  far 
more  on  moral  than  on  legal  restraint,  far  more  upon  conviction  than 
coercion ;  far  more  upon  kindness  than  severity,  far  more  upon  patience 
than  anger,  for  progress  and  for  victory.  Indeed,  these  gamblers,  though 
they  may  despise  and  even  curse  our  compassion,  are  of  all  men  most  to 
be  pitied.  Though  they  seem  to  be  so  free  from  care,  to  come  in  no 
misfortune  like  other  folk,  so  lusty  and  strong,  so  boisterous  in  Uie 
jocund  glee — even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  that 
mirth  is  heaviness.  No  men  verify  more  signally  the  prophetic  warnings, 
*'  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out ; "  ''  The  gods  are  just  and  of  our 
pleasant  vices  make  whips  to  scourge  us."  We  clergy  know  how 
inevitably  the  time  comes  to  these  men,  as  to  all  who  have  persistently 
done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  grace,  when  they  must  think  and  suffer 
and  '*  loathe  themselves  for  the  evils  which  they  have  committed." 
What  men  are  so  exposed  as  these  to  disappointments  and  reverses, 
to  the  sadness  and  the  sickness  which  attend  inseparably  upon  wild 
excitement  and  excess  ?  How  many  have  felt  that  which  Mr.  Greviile 
has  written  in  his  Memoirs : — **  While  the  fire  is  raging,  while  the 
odds  are  varying,  I  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  occupy  myself 
with  anything  else."    And  again  : — 

*'  Thank  God,  the  races  are  over !  I  have  had  all  the  trouble, 
excitement,  and  worry,  and  have  neither  won  nor  lost.  Nothing  but  the 
hope  of  gain  would  induce  me  to  go  through  this  demoralizifig  drudgery, 
which  I  am  conscious  reduces  me  to  the  level  of  all  that  is  roost 
disreputable  and  despicable,  for  my  thoughts  are  eternally  absorbed  in 
it.  Jockeys,  trainers,  and  blacklegs  are  my  companions.  It  is  like 
dram-drinking — having  once  begun,  I  cannot  leave  it  off,  though  I  am 
disgusted  all  the  time  with  my  occupation.  Happy  they,  who  not  only 
despise  this  servitude,  but  break  its  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away  its 
cords  from  them,  who  wait  not  for  that  terrible  despair,  when — 

"  The  eye  no  more  looks  onward,  but  the  gaze 
Rests  where  remorse  a  wasted  life  surveys ; — 
By  the  dark  form  of  what  he  is,  serene, 
Stands  the  bright  ghost  of  what  he  might  have  been  ; 
There  his  vast  loss,  and  there  the  worthless  gain — 
Vice  scorned  yet  wooed,  and  virtue  loved  in  vain." — Lord  Lytton. 

VI  r. — It  seems  to  me,  concluding,  that  there  are  two  primary  and 
indispensable  elements  of  success  in  a  crusade  against  gambling  and 
betting,  example  and  sympathy*  The  beacons  of  war  must  be  kindled 
on  the  mountains.  The  officers  must  lead  the  attack.  ^^  Noblesse 
oblige^  and  the  English  poet  has  well  translated  the  Latin,  '*  Nobilitas 
sola  est  atque  unica  virtusy^  '*  'Tis  noble  only  to  be  good.*'  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  true  nobleman,  a  true  gentle  mm,  should  not  condescend  to 
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take  money  from  one  whom  he  despises,  money  which  has  been 
obtained  he  knows  not  how,  the  loss  of  which  may  have  caused  ruin 
and  disgrace.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  true  nobleman,  no  true  gentle- 
man, should  pay  large  sums  of  money  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
money  with  which  he  might  have  relieved  want  and  encouraged  indus- 
try, might  have  gained  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,  and 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy. 

Csesar,  like  his  wife,  should  be  above  suspicion,  but  if  he  fraternises 
with  the  suspected  the  world  will  say  ^^ Nosdtur  a  sociis^^  "  Birds  of  a 
feather  flock  together.*'  The  legislator  must  be  the  last  man  to  suggest 
the  accusation  that  there  is  one  Taw  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor, 
that  you  may  gamble  and  bet  as  you  please  at  the  club,  but  not  in  the 
public-house,  that  you  may  play  for  hundreds,  but  certainly  not  for  half- 
crowns.  A  magistrate  must  not  by  any  inconsistency  provoke  the  sar- 
castic smile  or  wink  behind  his  back  of  the  policeman  who  receives  his 
instructions.  Tall  men  should  brush  their  hats.  If  the  public  clocks 
of  the  town-hall,  the  infirmary,  and  the  church  (representing  the  three 
professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity)  go  wrong,  where  shall  the  citizen 
set  his  watch?  Then  I  would  appeal  to  that  mighty  Hercules,  the 
common-sense  {consensus)  of  public  opinion,  not  to  abolish,  but  toablute 
the  Augaean  stables ;  to  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  Thunderer,  the  press,  not 
to  advertise  **  tips,"  nor  even  "morals,"  to  ignore  the  '*odds,"  to  allay 
the  irritation  of  midnight  "  sccatchings,"  and  not  to  obstruct  the  pave- 
ment with  a  crowd  of  loafers  waiting  to  know  whether  they  have  lost  or 
won  their  money,  instead  of  honestly  earning  it;  to  Mars  and  to  Neptune, 
the  military  and  naval  magnates,  to  discourage  gambling  and  betting 
among  their  subalterns ;  to  Mercurius,  the  chief  speakers,  not  only  to 
denounce  these  vices  in  Parliament,  from  pulpit  and  platform,  but  to 
demonstrate  to  their  hearers  the  more  excellent  ways  of  honourable  and 
useful  employment.  I  would  entreat  Vulcan,  all  who  have  power  in  the 
factory  and  at  the  forge,  to  come  down  upon  this  evil,  like  Nasmyth*s 
hammer  upon  a  nest  of  rotten  eggs ;  and  I  would  beseech  Venus, 
our  fair  English  damsels  and  dames,  to  withdraw  their  presence  from  the 
shooting  of  doves  at  Hurlingham  and  the  plucking  of  pigeons  at  Monte 
Carlo. 

VIII. — ^We  want  more  sympathy  and  less  selfishness.  We  want  union 
of  hearts,  as  well  as  union  of  trades.  We  want  co-operation,  which 
means  something  more  than  "  Divi."  We  want  more  mutual  respect 
and  less  mutual  recrimination,  more  talk  face  to  face  and  less  behind 
each  other*s  backs.  Then  we  shall  find  that  we  have  all  of  us  our 
temptations  and  difficulties,  and  may  combine  in  overcoming  them. 
We  should  follow  the  example  of  the  elder  Wilberforce — *•  I  have 
always  tried,"  he  said,  **  to  see  some  good  in  my  fellow-men,  and  have 
never  failed  but  twice."  When  we  see  others  in  error,  let  us  remember 
the  wise  words  of  k  Kempis,  "  If  thou  can'st  not  make  thyself  to  be  what 
thou  dost  desire,  how  dost  thou  expect  another  to  be  exactly  to  thy 
mind  ?  "     Wherefore — 

**  Speak  gently  to  thy  brother, 
Tbou  yet  may'st  win  him  back, 
By  kindly  word,  and  deeds  of  love. 
From  misery's  thorny  track  ; 
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Deal  gently,  for  thou  oft  hath  sinned, 

And  yet  may  sinful  be ; 
Deal  gently  with  thy  brother, 

As  God  has  dealt  with  thee.*' 

Not  only  speak,  but  deal  gently.  If  gambling  and  betting  are  so 
injurious,  the  question  which  we  have  to  answer  to-night  is,  What  are  we 
doing,  what  are  we  going  to  do,  to  repress  them?  Hypocrites  and 
cowards  only  cry,  **  How  foolish  they  have  been ;  they'll  be  drowned ; 
they'll  be  burned — how  I  wish  I  could  help  them,  but  nothing  can  be 
done."  Brave  men  man  the  lifeboat,  and  go  up  the  ladder  through  the 
smoke.  It's  all  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  tell  a  poor  fellow  that  you 
are  sorry  he  is  starving,  but  it  is  far  more  *'  gradely  "  to  send  him  a  leg 
of  mutton.  We  all  deplore  epidemic  disease,  but  wise  men  and  kind 
men  not  only  send  the  doctor  and  the  nurse,  but  they  look  to  the 
drains,  that  they  may  prevent  as  well  as  cure.  They  go  to  the  springs 
that  they  may  purify  the  whole  stream,  instead  of  filtering  it  by  the  pint. 
A  drunkard  said  to  a  philanthropist  reproving  him,  "Come  and  live  in 
our  court,  and  you'll  soon  be  glad  of  the  whisky."  So  with  gambling 
and  betting.  While  there  is  no  excuse  for  those  who  have  healthful 
homes  and  occupations  and  amusements,  the  plea  may  certainly  be 
urged  by  those  who  have  them  not ;  nay,  in  too  many  cases,  have  but  a 
small  share  in  those  free  gifts  which  are  meant  for  all — fresh  air,  pure 
water,  and  clear  light.  "  We  do  not  profess  to  be  admirers  of  gambling 
and  betting,  we  are  not  blind  to  the  harm  they  do,  but  what  do  you  pro- 
pose in  their  place  ?  "  I  am  a  gardener,  and  I  know  that  if  plants  have 
not  a  good  soil,  light,  and  air,  they  will  quickly  be  infested  by  grubs, 
mealy-bugs,  aphis,  and  all  manner  of  flies.  So  with  men ;  if  they  have 
not  healthy  homes,  honest  occupation,  or  social  amusement,  they  will  be 
attacked  by  parasites,  by  companions  who  will  induce  them  to  drink,  to 
gamble  and  bet. 

In  that  interesting  book  called  Social  Arrows^  Lord  Brabazon 
writes : — 

''  A  Manchester  magistrate  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  that,  on 
taking  his  seat  for  the  first  time  on  the  bench,  a  boy  was  brought  before 
him  charged  by  the  police  with  playing  pitch-farthing  in  the  streets. 
The  magistrate  expatiated  on  the  evils  of  gambling,  and  suggested  to  the 
lad  that  some  amusement,  such  as  marbles,  might  be  substituted. 
Having  dismissed  the  boy  with  a  caution,  the  magistrate  ordered  the 
next  case  to  be  brought  forward,  when,  to  his  astonishment  and 
confusion,  he  found  that  it  was  a  similar  one,  only  that  in  this  instance 
the  unfortunate  child  had  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  playing  the 
very  same  game  which  he  had  recommended,  was  told  that  such  games 
caused  obstruction  to  traffic,  that  children  playing  in  the  streets  were  a 
public  nuisance,  and  thus  became  liable  to  the  law.'' 

So  that  the  Manchester  street  boy  resembled  that  flying  fish  on  whom 
the  albatross  pounces  if  he  leaves  the  water,  and  the  dolphin  pursues 
beneath  it. 

What  was  the  result  ?  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  in 
every  similar  case.  It  was  evident  to  the  magistrate  that^  if  these  lads 
had  a  playground  for  healthful  games  he  and  they  would  have  been 
spared  that  painful  interview ;  and,  more  than  this,  because  '*  the  boy  is 
father  to  the  man,"  and  we  all  need  some  recreation,  that  it  would  be 
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well  if  the  people  had  their  playgrounds  also.  He  acted  upon  his 
impulse^  and  from  that  hour  gave  thought  and  time  and  money  in  his 
anxious  efforts  to  improve  the  homes  and  the  amusements,  the  health 
and  happiness  of  his  fellow-men. 

Why,  were  it  only  a  matter  of  expediency,  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  surely  common-sense  should  teach  u&  that  if  we  would  have  men 
to  fight  the  battles  and  do  the  work  of  the  nation,  we  must  keep  them  in 
good  condition.  You  must  keep  your  machinery  clean,  and  oil  it  now 
and  then.  Override  your  horse,  and  he'll  spring  a  sinew.  Give  him 
r^ular  exercise,  a  roomy  stable,  sweet  hay,  and  a  few  old  beans  now 
and  then,  and  he'll  neither  jib  nor  kick  over  the  traces. 

But  we  must  have  higher  motives  than  these.  Social  and  commercial 
interests  may  be  admirable  allies,  but  they  cannot  win  the  victory  by 
themselves.  Religious  conviction,  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  our 
hearts,  Christianity  alone  can  instruct  us,  empower  us,  constrain  us,  to 
contend  against  that  which  is  evil  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 

When  Sir  Francis  Crossley  presented  a  public  park  to  the  people  of 
Halifax,  he  said — "  I  attribute  our  prosperity  in  this  place  mainly  to  the 
simple  fact  that  when  we  first  went  through  the  gates  of  the  great  mill 
yonder,  my  mother  said,  '  If  the  Lord  bless  us  in  this  place,  the  poor 
shall  taste  of  it' "  And  how  could  they  taste  of  it  more  sweetly  than  in 
peaceful  rest,  amid  things  pleasant  to  the  eye,  where  there  were  no 
temptations  to  sin. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  that  Christianity  alone  can  impress  us  with  a  sense  of 
these  obligations  and  bring  us  the  power  to  fulfil  them.  Religion  alone 
can  enable  us  to  convince  others,  as  we  are  ourselves  convinced,  that 
gambling  and  betting  are  degradations  of  the  redeemed  and  regenerate 
man,  vile  abuses  of  those  gifts  and  energies  which  were  given  us  for 
nobler  ends,  and  miserable  failures  to  find  happiness,  where,  sooner  or 
later,  there  is  but  sorrow  and  shame. 

Alas !  this  curse  had  never  come  to  us  had  we  but  been  true  children 
of  the  Church — of  the  mother  who  taught  us,  as  soon  as  we  were  able  to 
learn,  **  not  to  covet  nor  desire  other  meris  goods,  but  to  learn  and  labour 
truly  to  get  our  own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life 
to  whidi  it  shall  please  God  to  call  us." 


ADDRESS. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 

Vicar  of  Hednesford. 

Wb  have  reached  a  new  stage  of  civilization.  The  bookmaker  is  abroad.  He  turns 
«p  everywhere,  in  schools  and  colleges,  on  board  ocean  steamers  and  in  railway 
trains,  on  the  upper  and  lower  decks  of  men-of-war,  in  the  barrack -rooms  of  soldiers 
and  the  mess-rooms  of  their  o&oas,  in  the  snburbs  of  laige  towns  and  the  factories  of 
commercial  centres,  at  the  comers  of  public  streets  and  the  tap-rooms  of  public-houses, 
on  the  premises  of  so-called  temperance  hotels,  and  occasionally,  I  am  glad  to  say,  in 
the  dodcs  of  police  courts.  La  haute  noblesse  courts  his  society,  and  clubs,  political 
and  otherwise,  are  his  happy  hunting  grounds,  his  coverts,  the  scenes  of  his  more 
fiftmoos  haihus.  Institutions  founded  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the 
naiae  of  progress  or  the  constitution  generate  a  far  freer  interchange  of  money  than 
14 
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of  thought ;  journals  with  ambitious  titles  subsist  on  "  tips  **  and  "  the  odds  " ;  crowds 
eager  to  know  whether  and  what  they  have  lost  or  won  block  the  traffic  immediatelj 
before  and  after  some  important  event  round  the  offices  of  the  Sp&rting  News  ;  and 
ministers  of  Christ  invited  to  country  houses  sometimes  find  to  their  disgust  that 
they  are  expected  to  give  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  fashionable  gambling  dens. 

For  this  state  of  things  three  classes,  of  people  shading  ofi*  into  one  another  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees  are  to  blame :  those  to  whom  gaming  is  a  pastime,  those 
with  whom  it  is  a  mania,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  a  business ;  in  other  words,  the 
representatives  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  The  misbegotten  child  of  lo(ve 
of  excitement  and  of  greed  of  gain,  this  hateful  vice  is  set  forward  in  his  mischief- 
making  by  the  worldliness  of  the  age. 

(i)  Sweepstakes  amongst  employes  are  sanctioned  by  masters  of  reputation ;  Roman 
lotteries  and  raffling  at  Anglican  bazaars  for  religious  purposes  are  considered  sacred 
opportunities  for  parting  with  money  which  we  don't  want,  on  the  chance  of  getting  a 
large  sum,  or  an  expensive  article,  which  we  do,  enhanced  in  value  as  the  memento  of  a 
meritorious  action ;  to  back  opinions  with  a  pair  of  gloves  is  regarded  by  ladies  as  a 
piece  of  innocent  flirtation ;  never  to  play  for  more  than  threepenny  points  is  a 
guarantee  of  spotless  respectability.  All  these  customs,  however,  are  of  the  nature  of 
gambling.  They  provoke,  promote,  popularize  it.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  flattery, 
and  to  flatter  wrong-doing  is  to  encourage  it.  But  is  gambling  wrong  per  set  If  I 
risk  no  more  in  gambling  than  I  can  afford  to  lose,  have  I  not  a  right  to  risk  it  ?  The 
question  indicates  a  very  feeble  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  Him,  by  whom  money 
has  been  entrusted  to  us.  "  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  Who  that  wagers  a  penny  does  it  with  that  intention  ?  Besides, 
though  ''all  things  are  lawful  to  me,  all  things  are  not  expedient.**  Practices,  like 
persons,  must  be  judged  by  their  fruits,  and  there  are,  I  suspect,  few  gaols  in  England 
in  which  some  convict  does  not  rue  the  day  when  he  gathered  from  the  conduct  of  his 
parents  that  gambling  was  not  immoral.  We  may  be  self-restrained,  of  cold  and 
cautious  dispositions,  but  if  by  our  example  we  induce  another  of  a  different 
character  to  form  a  habit  which  enslaves  and  ruins  him,  which  degrades  him  into 
a  pauper,  a  criminal,  a  suicide,  we  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother.  Ah  ! 
it  b  just  in  the  hard  fight  with  iniquity  that  we  come  to  understand  the  full  force  of 
our  Lord's  saying,  *'  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  Me  scattereth." 

(2)  Christianity  is  not  a  philosophy  teaching  moderation  in  all  things  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  proclaiming  the  survival  of  the  fittest  for  the  race.  It  is  the  perfect 
revelation  of  infinite  love  which  willeth  not  that  "  one  of  these  little  ones  shoaM 
perish."  Our  Lord  commended  the  weak  to  the  care  of  His  Church,  and  did  not 
even  confine  His  Apostleship  to  the  strong.  To  His  three  most  highly  favoured 
disciples  He  said  on  a  memorable  occasion,  **  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  bnt  the  fledi 
is  weak." 

Two  works  of  the  flesh  go  to  make  up  the  weakness  of  the  gambler :  AwaXoXarpita 
and  2,^Aoc>  mammon  worship  and  that  emulation  which  leads  to  f  vtf  vot,  the  desire 
to  deprive  others  of  what  they  have,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  charity  which  teaches 
us  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us. 

Nowadays  there  is  a  general  revolt  against  what  is  commonplace ;  the  unpardon- 
able sin  is  dulness  ;  the  one  insufferable  human  being  is  the  bore.  In  some  respects 
ihe  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  resembles  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  gallants  gambled 
away  a  fortune  at  a  sitting  and  then  went  off  to  the  Indies  to  make  a  new  one.  It  is 
an  age  of  unbounded,  irrepressible  energy.  The  plodding  industry  of  our  ancestots 
has  given  way  to  a  feverish  restlessness  which  finds  an  outlet  in  gambling.    Can  we 
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Dot  provide  less  injaricnis  cbannels  for  it?    Horace  would  have  suggested  horseman- 

ship. 

"  Nesdt  equo  rudis 
Hoerere  ingenuus  puer 
Venarique  timet ;  ludere  doctior.*' 

Sir  Edward  Sullivao  could  have  undeceived  him  ;  he  declares  that  the  Jockey  Club 
so  far  from  curing  the  evil,  belongs  itself  to  the  betting  fraternity,  just  as  much  as  if  all 
the  members  of  it  were  in  the  ring.  Still  some  raisin  iCUrt  there  must  be,  as  Bishop 
Butler  teaches  us,  for  every  widespread  passion  of  our  nature  ;  and  experience  shows 
that  gamesters  are  not  always  persons  with  whose  talents  the  nation  can  afford  to 
dispense.  Charles  James  Fox  is  not  the  only  distinguished  statesman  who  has  been 
addicted  to  high  play.  Some  of  my  own  acquaintances  have  carried  the  inherited 
daring  which  mined  their  fathers  at  the  gaming-table  into  the  service  of  humanity  ; 
and  the  noble  band  of  men  attached  to  the  Inland  Chinese  Mission  includes  the  sons 
of  sires  whose  love  of  adventure  took  a  wholly  different  direction.  Has  not  the 
Church  been  slow  to  appeal  to  men  like  these  ?  Has  she  not  too  exclusively  addressed 
herself  to  that  holier  standard  of  feeling  which  John  Keble  tells  us  is  enshrined  in  her 
formularies  ?  She  is  Catholic,  and,  with  the  varied  work  she  has  to  do,  can  easily 
utilise  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  temperament.  If  her  ventures  of  faith  were  more 
numerous,  and  her  attacks  upon  the  strongholds  of  Satan  more  dashing,  she 
mig^  I  believe,  attract  to  her  side  soldiers  of  splendid  audacity,  and  many  who  now 
jeopardise  their  livelihood  for  the  sake  of  amusement  might  be  found  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  the  brethren.  Material  which  is  black  and  blackens, 
is  oar  best  known  fuel ;  and  if,  as  we  have  lately  been  told  by  the  President  of  the 
British  Association,  the  highest  mechanical  skill  has  never  yet  extracted  more  than 
one-sizth  of  the  force  latent  in  it,  with  God  all  things  are  possible.  He  can  draw 
forth  all  the  power  hidden  in  the  blackest  hearts  and  consecrate  it  to  the  noblest  enter- 
prise,  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 

Bist  then  Christians  must  keep  themselves  from  idols  and  cease  to  speak  good  of  the 
covelOQS  whom  God  abhorreth.  Down  with  the  statue  of  Gorgias  Midas,  who  gives 
thoosands  out  of  his  abundance  to  the  building  of  churches,  but  not  a  single  penny 
of  which  be  will  ever  feel  the  want,  and  up  with  that  of  the  poor  widow  who  pours 
only  two  mites,  her  only  two  mites,  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  The  depreciation 
of  gold  and  appreciation  of  modest  worth  would  do  much  to  cure  the  craze  for 
g^mblii^  For  the  laird  of  St  Ronan's,  who  started  as  a  gamester  and  ended  as  a 
miser,  who  reversed  the  usual  order  of  transformation  and  from  a  butterfly  became  a 
grub,  is  to  be  met  with  outside  the  pages  of  a  novel. 

(3)  Sometimes  he  degenerates  into  worse,  and  goes  to  herd  with  those  human  beasts 
of  prey,  those  inhuman  social  wreckers,  who  create  a  moral  havoc  on  which  they 
thrive,  and  adopt  for  their  motto  Mr.  Ruskin's  famous  beatitude,  **  Blessed  are  the 
merdless  for  they  shall  obtain  money,'*  the  pestilent  brood  of  marching  gamblers. 
That  some  of  these  belong  to  what  is  termed  good  society,  that  two  of  them  have  been 
proved  in  open  court  to  hold  Her  Majesty's  commission,  only  makes  their  selfishness 
the  more  diabolical ;  that  they  can  hail  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  if  not  as  a  man,  at  any 
rate  as  a  brother,  does  not  make  it  less  so.  Our  Lord  ascribed  royalty  to  the  adversary 
of  God.    "  The  Prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  hath  nothing  in  me.*^ 

With  that  Prince  he  has  taught  us  how  to  dcaL  We  must  first  bind  the  strong 
maa  and  then  we  may  spoil  his  goods.  This,  however,  cannot  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  law,  and,  unhappily,  in  spite  of  all  Sir  James  Stephen's  efforts  the  land 
where  there  are  no  Uwyers  and  few  laws,  and  those  promulgated  for  this  end 
that  every  man  may  know  his  duty,  and,  therefore,  the  plainest  and  most  obrions 
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sense  is  that  which  must  be  put  on  them,  Is  still  Utopia,  nowher&i    On  gambtiog, 
as  on  many  another  subject,  judicial   decisions  seem   to  a  layman  conflicting  and 
indistinct.     "  I  am  of  opinion,"   once   said  a  chivalrous  judge,  '*  that  a  bet  on  a 
lady's   age  or  as  to  whether  she  has  a  wart  which  is  considered  a  nasty  thing  on 
her  lace  is  void.*'    He  was  over-ruled.     No  doubt  gambling  houses  are  prohibited ; 
but  fresh  legislation  is  needed  forsooth  to  convert  a  betting  book  into  an  instrument 
of  betting,  to  prevent  those  who  have  hazarded  money  in  betting  through  otheis  from 
recovering  it  by  legal  process ;  to  stop  the  appearance  of  betting  quotations  in  the 
public  press,  and  to  enable  successful  police-raids  to  be  made  even  on  Tattersall's. 
But  alas  I    Our  legislators  are  too  often  fond  of  gambling  themselves,  and  some 
of  their  principal  supporters  are  actively  engaged  in  familiarising  the  country  widi 
the  vice.     My  neighbourhood  was  once  disgraced  by  a  crime  which  should  have 
warned  all  rational  beings  off  the  betting  ring.      The   career   and  fiite  of  William 
Palmer  have  had  no  such  salutary  effect.     They  have  stimulated  and  gratified  a 
morbid  and   mischievous  curiosity.      For  more  than  twenty  years  I  was  vicar  of 
Rugeley,  where  he  was  bom^  and  though  at  the  date  of  his   execution  I  had  not 
left  Oxford,  I  have  constantly  found  myself  the  object  of  general  veneration  as  a 
posthumous  relic  of  a  notorious  felon.    To  the  unhealthy  sentiment  thus  centreing 
in  abnormal  wickedness,  Staffordshire  newspapers.   Conservative  and  Liberal,  the 
property  of  ardent  Churchmen  and  of  pious  Nonconformists,  are   now  pandering, 
bytelling  in  full  detail  the  story  of  his  life  with  a  view  of  increasing  their  circulation  and 
advancing  the  interests  of  their  political  parties.    £x  uno  disciit  omnia,     Thule, 
literature,  politics,  Christianity  itself  is  lowered  in  tone  by  the  unholy  gospel  according 
to  get  on.    The  patron  saint  of  this  generation  is  Mr.  By-ends,  *'  who  is  ibr  religion 
in  what  and  in  so  far  as  the  times  and  his  safety  will  bear  it."    The  Government 
of  Lord  Salisbury  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  reality  to  us ;  the  Government  of  oar 
Lord  and  Master,  Jesus  Christ,  is  in  the  air.     We  give  money  for  the  defence  of 
the  Church's  temporalities  or  for  her  liberation  from  State  control ;    we   do  not 
seem  to  understand  that,  be  her  outward  conditions  what  they  may,  she  can  never 
rise  to  the  full  grandeur  of  her  rightful  position  until  her  children  repent  and  do 
the  first  works,  and  renouncing,  not  in  word,  but  in  very  deed,  the  world  and  the 
flesh  and  the  devil,  open  their  hearts  to  that  spirit  of  love  which  behaveth  herself 
not  unseemly  and  seeketh  not  her  own,  and  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth 
in  the  truth. 

DISCUSSION. 
Edward  Meacham,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

I  RISE  because  right  through  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  desire  to  raise  my 
voice,  so  that  everyone  present  may  hear,  against  this  accursed  system  of  betting  and 
gambling.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  do  not  know  any  city  that  is  cursed  more 
with  the  sin  of  betting  than  the  city  of  Chester.  The  late  Dean  Howson  said  we 
cannot  have  races  put  down,  because  of  the  profit  that  comes  from  the  race-course. 
Although  the  dtv  is  filled  with  churches  the  clergy  have  rarely  raised  their  voices 
as  they  ought  to  have  done  against  betting.  In  this  dty  of  Manchester,  last  Saturday 
week,  there  was  a  race  ioi  £\\  ,000,  but  there  was  the  greatest  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  about  the  whole  business.  The  racing  people  said  that  they  had  had  the 
grandest  business  that  ever  was,  and  in  this  city  of  Manchester  we  have  given  the 
largest  stake  that  has  ever  been  given.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  there  b  any  gentleman 
here  who  has  placed  a  sovereign  upon  the  race,  I  hope  you  may  have  turned  it  over 
again,  though  I  doubt  it.  I  can  assure  you  of  this  fact  that  a  book-maker  once  said 
to  me,  *'  Doctor,  I  never  want  to  do  other  than  I  am  doing,  I  never  want  to  work  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  work,"  He  added,  "I  have  ;£'30o  a  year  and  my  travelling 
expenses.    I  make  up  my  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  racing  season,  and  ic  does  not 
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matter  to  me  whmt  hone  wins."  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  there  is  aoy  working-man 
bere^  what  chance  you  have  in  putting  on  your  half-crowns.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
this,  that  as  I  have  been  parish  medical  officer  in  this  city  for  tu'enty-five  years,  I 
know  what  thb  wretched  system  of  gambling  and  betting  means  to  the  poor  women 
of  Blanchester.  To  them  betting  and  gambling  to-day  is  one  of  their  greatest  curaes. 
Therefore,  I  say  to  you  who  are  on  the  side  of  Christ,  your  voices  ought  to  be  raised 
agsittst  it.  Do  you  think  the  world  will  raise  its  voice  against  this  work  ?  No  ;  it 
most  be  the  Christian  world  who  will  stamp  out  this  accur^  thing. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Carter,  M.A.,  Sunday  Evening  Lecturer  at  St 

Andrew's  Church,  Stoke  Newington,  N.,  and  Clerical  Organizing 

Secretary  to  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society, 

It  is,  I  assure  you,  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I  respond  to  a  request 
which  has  been  made  to  me  that  I  should  address  a  few  words  to  this  great  gathering 
on  the  subject  of  "  Gambling  and  Betting,"  for  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunate 
individuals,  alluded  to  just  now  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  whose  present  mission  in  life 
is  to  mggest  to  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  that  it  might  conduce  to  the  greater  benefit 
of  their  parishioners  if  they  were  to  add  to  their  already  hard  work  a  branch  of  the 
Voong  Men's  Friendly  Society,  to  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being  Clerical  Secretary. 
And  yet,  feeling  as  I  do,  the  power  which  such  contact  with  young  men  in  their 
amusements  and  general  life  gives  to  a  parochial  clergyman,  and  having  before  my 
eyes  the  Reports  which  I  have  read  from  our  various  branches,  which  now  number, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  more  than  500,  I  am  afraid  that  at  present  I  cannot  promise  to 
mend  my  ways  in  this  respect.  But  one  thing  I  will  promise  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  will 
not  intrude  the  working  of  the  society  upon  you  to-night  more  than  is  absolutely 
necesary  for  the  explanation  of  my  reasons  for  standing  here  now.  For  it  is  in  the 
oooiae  of  my  visits  to  the  dioceses  in  which  our  branimes  are  situated,  that  I  have 
learned  how  prevalent  is  the  practice  of  gambling  and  betting  amount  young  men ; 
and  how  greatly  this  practice  is  on  the  mcrease.  *'  What !  on  the  increase?"  you 
may  say.  **  Surely  the  laws  have  only  comparatively  recenUy  made  it  void."  Yes : 
but  I  could  dte  terrible  instances  in  proof  of  my  assertion ;  let  me  give  you  three. 
(1)  A  young  man  of  great  promise,  a  clerk,  who  was  soon  to  become  a  partner  in  the 
bouse  of  business  where  he  was  employed,  was  led  by  a  specious  advertisement  in  a 
daily  paper  to  send  jf  5  or  £\o  as  "  cover"  to  a  stockbroker,  who  advertised  that  if 
he  would  only  send  thiat  sum  it  would  be  a  sure  and  certain  step  to  fortune  (why  did 
he  not  take  it  himself,  I  wonder  ?)  as  it  could  be  trebled  or  quadrupled  in  a  few  days, 
and  so  on  a/  infinilum  /  He  listened — he  yielded.  Five  pounds  or  ten  pounds 
was  sent  and  lost,  ten  pounds  became  fifty ;  fifty,  a  hundred ;  he  went  on  from  his 
own  money  to  that  of  his  employer,  and  the  dishonoured  end  was  that,  with  his  own 
Iiand»  he  attempted  to  destroy  his  God-given  Ufe.  (2)  I  was  to  preach  a  sermon  to 
one  of  our  branches  near  Bishop  Auckland,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  one  day  last  year, 
and  at  a  little  country  station  in  the  colliery  district,  I  saw  a  very  large  crowd  of  men 
and  lads  evidently  waiting,  as  I  thought,  for  some  great  person.  I  joined  the  crowd, 
for  I  suppose  most  of  us  like  sight-seeing,  and  I  found  that  all  these  young  fellows 
were  only  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  train  which  should  bring  the  newspapers  to  enable 
them  to  settle  their  bets  !  (3)  Once  more,  I  was  addressing  a  large  meeting  of  colliers 
hi  the  Diooese  of  Lichfield  and  just  while  I  was  thinking  what  splendid  fellows  they 
seemed,  and  how  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  see  them  gathered  there,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish  whispered  to  me,  **  Do  sav  a  few  words  to  them  against  the  sin  of  gambling. 
It  is  their  great  temptation  here."  After  the  stirring  words  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  has  taken  us  through  the  ten  commandments,  and  shown 
the  anfnlness  of  betting,  I  shall  not  waste  a  single  minute  of  the  short  time  that 
remains  to  me  in  attempting  to  prove  this  to  you.  I  will  proceed  to  the  remedies 
which  seem  to  be  in  your  hands  and  mine,  (i)  The  clergv  can  preach  on  the 
subject  more  often  than  they  do.  They  can  speak  to  the  rich  thus.  We  hear  much 
in  these  days  of  the  decadence  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  believe  in  it.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  power  of  a  sermon  preached  by  a  really 
earnest  man,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  such  men  in  this  room  to-night.  If  the  words 
ol  the  prea^er  come  from  his  heart,  they  will  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  some,  at  all 
events,  cf  his  hearers ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  it  that  sermons  preached  in  this  way 
win  always  command  attention,  and  that  the  labour  bestowed  on  their  preparation 
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will  not  have  been  given  in  vain.    (2)  The  clergy  can  practise  what  they  preach  on 
this  subject    I  know  how  diverse  are  the  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  aU  I  would 
do  now  is  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  time  for  some  of  us  to  consider  whether  it  is 
altogether  wise  to  encoorage,  to  so  large  an  extent,  the  practice  of  raffling  at  those 
basaars  which  most  of  us  find  to  be  almost  a  necessity  for  raising  money  in  our 
parishes.     (3)  The  State  can  legislate.    And  in  these  democratic  days,  when  thank 
God  nearly  every  man  has  a  vote,  and  when  Women's  SufTrage,  too,  seems  to  be  in 
the  near  niture,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  the  state.    Members  of  Parliament 
are  very  "  saueesable,"  and  if  you  insist  that  it  shall  be  made  illep^al  to  publish  the 
odds  in  our  oaily  papers,  or  for  such  places  as  Tattersall's  to  exist,  it  ynW  not  be  easy 
for  them  to  withstand  your  demand.     It  seems  chimerical,  perhaps,  but  harder  thinn 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  past.     A  letter  to  a  newspaper  by  a  Yorkshire  school- 
boy, a  prize  essay  by  a  Cambridge  graduate,  were  the  little  things  which  ended  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.     Why  not  try,  then  ?  You  may  have  heard  Archdeacon 
Farrar  relate  a  story  of  the  great  war  between  South  and  North  in  America.    How 
the  soldiers  of  one  party  were  repulsed  again  and  again  in  storming  one  of  the 
redoubts  belonging  to  the  other  side,  until  at  last  a  little  standard-bearer,  yonng  bat 
enthusiastic,  climbed  and  planted  the  standard  right  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.    Hts 
commander  ordered  him  to  bring  the  standard  oack  to  the  men.      "  No,"  said  the 
ybung  hero,  "  you  bring  the  men  up  to  the  standard  !  **    And  so  I  say  to-night,  that 
we  churchmen  must  not  bring  our  standard  down  to  the  world's,  we  must  fight  for 
right,  in  spite,  if  need  be,  of  overwhelming  odds,  until  at  last  the  world's  standard 
shall  be  raised  to  the  level  of  that  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 


The  Rev.  Charles  Goldney,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison, 

Stafford. 

I  DO  not  willingly  intrude  myself  upon  this  gathering,  but  the  experience  of  a  Prison 
Chaplain  on  sudi  a  subject  is  special,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  valuable.  I  will  speak  a 
word,  first,  as  to  the  disease,  then  as  to  suggested  remedies.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  realized  how  very  deeply  this  great  vice  has  eaten 
into  the  nation's  life.  It  has  for  years  been  running  a  neck  and  neck  xmce  with  dmnken- 
ness,  as  the  national  sin ;  and  I  believe  has,  at  this  moment,  distanced  it — for  drunken- 
ness is  diminishing,  and  gambling  is  rapidly  and  fearfully  increasing.  Gambling  leads 
to  drink  far  more  than  drink  leads  to  gambling.  Let  us  hear  the  victims  themselves. 
I  have  conversed  with  clerks,  tradesmen,  professional  men,  commercial  travellers, 
and  those  of  even  higher  rank  of  life.  It  is  m  the  main  the  old  story  of  small  incomes, 
which  they  try  to  Sat  out  by  card  playing  and  backing  horses.  The  old  story  of 
finding  themselves  on  a  downward  slope,  powerless  to  do  anything  but  defend. 
Every  bad  influence  alive  and  vigorous  ;  the  good  ones  dormant.  Political  dubs — 
working-men's  clubs — hotels — public-houses—  the  shops  of  small  tradesmen — ^the  bather 
— the  tobacconist — either  these  are  p^ambling  and  betting  hells,  more  often  than  not, 
or  else  more  than  100  convicted  prisoners,  cut  off  from  all  opportunity  of  collusion, 
have  borne  false  and  defamatory  witness  with  a  uniformity  simply  marvellous.  Yoa 
heard  the  paper  of  the  first  reader — Rev.  Nigel  Madan — every  descriptive  syllable  he 
uttered,  save  a  few  words  on  the  ladies,  has  been  more  than  corroborated  in  the  cells 
of  Stafford  Prison.  The  temperance  movement  has  wonderfully  emptied  our  prisons, 
and  56  have  been  closed  in  the  last  decade.  Our  local  gacls  hold  13,000  prisoneis, 
taking  a  daily  average,  against  21,000  in  187S.  A  large  percentage  of  this  diminution 
I  attribute,  unhesitatingly,  to  the  fact  that  temperance  reformers  have  seen  a  definite 
evil,  and  organized  and  carried  out  their  plan  of  campaign.  '*  Gambling  and  betting" 
have  at  length  found  a  place  on  the  agenda  of  a  Church  Congress.  You  believe,  there- 
fore, that  they  rank  as  a  national  sin,  as  to  their  powers  of  evil,  with  drunkenness  and 
impurity.  Then  fight  this  monster,  as,  with  God's  good  hand  upon  you,  you  are 
fignting  the  other  two,  and  if  no  new  society  is  to  be  formed,  let  the  Church  of 
England  be  your  ready-made  society.  No  legislation.  Quid  Uaes  sine  mariius  f  The 
Church  will  do  her  best  work,  not  by  going  to  Parliament,  out  by  creating  sach  a 
public  opinion  as  will  render  Parliamentary  intervention  needless.  Let  existing  laws 
be  enforced  systematically,  not  spasmodically. 


Rev.  Theophilus,  Bennett.  21$ 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Rector  of  Newton  Hall, 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 

It  is  told  of  a  speaker  who  followed  the  eloouent  Mr.  Burke,  that  all  he  said  was,  "  I 
say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke  "  In  the  same  way  I  say  ditto  to  every  word  that  has  fallen 
from  every  speaker  that  preceded  me,  for  all  have  spoken  to  the  point  and  have  spoken 
welL  I  only  wish  that  we  had  some  devil's  advocate  here  to-night,  so  that  instead  of 
some  reverend  gentleman  or  some  Church  layman  occupying  the  place  which  I  now 
occupy,  we  had  some  betting  man  here,  with  his  betting  book  in  hand,  to  advocate 
what  he  was  doing,  and  to  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to  say  on  his  side.  Certainly  he 
would  be  a  devil's  advocate  and  no  mistake,  for  I  believe  if  ever  there  was  a  system 
which  we  may  call  devilry,  it  is  betting  on  horse-radng.  There  are  many  people  who 
like  horse-radng,  and  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  horses  going  against  one  another,  no 
more  than  in  men  running  against  each  other ;  but  I  do  see  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  betting. 
Betting  is  said  to  be  a  science,  and  as  such  it  is  discanted  on  by  mathematicians. 
**  Nimrod  *'  (Mr.  Apperley)  writing  on  the  turf,  said,  "  There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck 
in  betting.  The  speculator  on  other  people's  horses  can  only  succeed  by  three  ex- 
pedients, first,  a  great  knowledge  of  horseflesh  and  astute  observation  of  public 
running ;  secondly,  by  deep  calculation  ;  and  thirdly,  by  secret  fraud."  There  is  a 
statute  of  Queen  Anne  makmg  it  penal  to  win  more  than  £\o  at  any  horse-race,  but 
how  will  this  contrast  with  the  ^  10,000  that  we  have  iust  heard  of.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  statute  has  been  repealed  or  not,  but  at  all  events  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne  made  it  penal  to  win  more  than  £\o.  There  are  many  good  laws  against 
gambling,  but  why  are  not  these  laws  put  in  force  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  police 
often  make  raids  against  betting  men,  but  they  do  not  make  any  raids  against  the 
nristociacy  who  are  known  to  bet.  The  aristocracy  ought  to  set  a  good  example 
geneially,  but  I  fear  in  this  respect,  instead  of  setting  a  g(Kxl  example,  the  aristocracy 
set  ns  a  very  bad  example  indeed.  Mr.  Madan,  in  bis  exhaustive  paper,  alluded  to 
Charles  Kingsley's  letter,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a  few 
extracts  from  Kingsley's  letter  upon  betting.  He  begins  thus,  '*  My  dear  young  men. 
The  human  race  may  for  practical  purposes  be  divided  into  three  parts,  (i)  Honest 
men*  who  mean  to  do  right  and  do  it.  (2)  Knaves,  who  mean  to  do  wrong  and  do 
it.  (3)  Fools,  who  mean  to  do  whichever  of  the  two  is  pleasanter.  And  Uiese  last 
may  be  divided  again  into  black  fools,  who  would  rather  do  wrong  but  dare  not,  un- 
less it  is  the  fashion ;  and  white  fools  who  would  rather  do  right,  but  dare  not  unless  it  is 
the  £isfaion. "  Kingsley  addresses  himself  onlv  to  the  white  fools,  for  of  them  he  has  hope. 
**  Young  men/'  says  Kingsley,  addressing  himself  to  the  white  fools,  '*  Why  do  you 
bet  at  the  races?  While  you  are  considering,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  reasons  against 
it.  First,  betting  and  ^[ambling  of  every  kind  is  in  itself  wroi^g  and  immoral. 
Betting  is  wrong  because  it  is  wrong  to  take  your  neighbour's  money  and  give  him 
nothing  in  return.  All  labour  for  ^our  fellow-men  is  honourable,  but  to  bet  is  un- 
chivalrous  and  unchristian.  It  is  immoral  because  it  is  the  essence  of  selfishness, 
tDJoiing  one  another."  Some  say,  "  It  is  not  the  money  I  care  for,  but  the  amuse- 
ment.'.  Why  not  have  the  amusement  then  without  the  betting.  In  the  arena  of 
bettittg  the  honourable  man  is  no  match  for  the  knave.  Gambling,  like  drinking, 
£inw8  on  one.  The  tipster,  the  sporting  prophet,  the  stable  boy,  are  they  always  re- 
liable sources  of  information  ?  itingsley  said,  '*  I  love  to  see  horses  run ;  that  old 
English  pleasure,  taken  singly  and  alone,  I  delight  in."  Kingsley  further  says,  *'  Of 
all  habits  gambling  is  the  one  I  hate  most,  and  have  avoided  most.  It  is  intrinsically 
•anq^e."  Histori^Uy,  gambling  has  been  the  great  exdtement  of  the  lowest  brutes  in 
honan  fonn  fof  ages  past.  It  gains  money  by  the  lowest  means.  It  tempts  you  to 
injore  your  neighbours.  The  Devil  is  the  father  of  gambling.  The  following  stock 
aigwnent  Kingsley  declares  to  be  nonsense.  My  friend  would  win  from  me  if  he  could, 
therefore  I  have  an  equal  right  to  win  from  him.  The  same  argument  would  prove 
that  I  have  a  right  to  maim  or  kill  a  man  if  I  only  gave  him  leave  to  maim  or  kill  me. 
To  sum  up — Betting  and  gambling  of  all  kinds  shoiSd  by  idl  legal  means  be  put  down, 
and  abolished  i»  Ma, 


The  Rev.  J.  S.  Barrass,  Clerical  Secretary  to  the  Young 

Men's  Society. 

A  FKW  nights  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  a  large  and  influential  meeting  of 
yoong  men,  in  the  south  of  London,  on  the  subject  of  gambling  and  betting,  and  at 
the  dose  of  the  meeting  I  was  asked  by  a  few  of  the  young  men  who  were  there  what 
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right  I  had  to  speak  on  the  qvestion,  saying  that,  in  all  probability^  as. a  clergyman,  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  it.    My  answer  was  simply  this : — I  have  been  bitten 
very  sorely  by  betting  and  gambling.     I  stand  before  you,:young  men,  to-night  as  one 
who  has  felt  it  keenly.     I  will  give  yoa  only  one  instance,  and  that  instance  set  my 
heart  on  fire,  and  I  could  not  hold  my  tongue  against  the  vice ;  that  instance  was 
this : — I  remember  when  travelling  in  £g3rpt,  etc,  in  September,  1882,  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Keber  I  was  in  Port  Said,  and  in  the  evening  went  with 
some  friends  to  the  £1  Dorado  for  a  cup  of  coffee.    While  there  we  sauntered  iato 
what  is  called  the  green  room — ^where  roulette  was  in  full  swing.    There  were  several 
men  and  women  standing  round  the  table,  on  gambling  intent.    Those  who  had  been 
successful  continued  stakm^  their  money  with  a  kind  of  fiendish  glee — greedy  of  gain. 
But  what  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  ?    were  I  asked  to  paint  a  face  on  which  abject 
horror  was  depicted,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  more  fitting  case  than  what  was 
to  be  seen  at  tnat  gaming  table.    I  will  give  one  instance.     A  man  stood  at  that  table 
who  had  been  hard  at  work  in  Australia  for  ten  years.     He  was  on  his  return  home  to 
spend  a  well-earned  holiday  amongst  friends.      Having  a  few  hours  to  spend  in  Port 
Said,  he  strolled  into  the  EI  Dorado,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  every  farthing  he 
possessed  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  demon  vice.     I  saw  him  standing  clutching  the 
tible — ^a  picture  of  rage  and  despair,  and  uttering  imprecations  enough  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold.     He  had  staked  and  lost  his  alL     I  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  crowd — 
he  was  gone — a  ruined  man.     But  his  great  losses  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  those 
around  the  table.     Nowhere  have  I  seen  covetousness,  selfishness,  and  devilishness 
in  such  naked  reality  as  standing  around  that  gaming  table.     The  suppression  of 
gambling  is  a  very  large  question,  and,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  said — with  truth — that 
gambling  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  by  which  men  ruin  themselves.    Some  years 
ago,  when  the  subject  of  gambling  at  Monte  Carlo  was  brought  before  the  Italian 
Parliament,  Signer  Mancini  suggested  an  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  evil  by  an  ex- 
tension of  penal  codes  and  extraditional  laws.     He  said  that,  "  Careful  study  should 
be  given  to  the  question  whether  people  who  go  abroad  to  ruin  themselves,  their 
families,  and  often  the  families  of  others,  should  not  be  punished  on  their  return  to 
countries  in  which  public  gambling  is  forbidden."    The  weak  point  of  this  is  that  men 
can  ruin  themselves  and  their  families  by  methods  of  gambling  whidi  no  penal  code 
can  reach.    There  is  nothing  on  which  men  will  not  bet,  who  are  determined  to  enjoy 
the  excitement.    Unfortunately,  there  are  a  great  many  people,  in  these  days,  who 
refuse  to  see  the  evil  that  lurks  in  gambling  and  betting,  and  they  employ  all  kinds 
of  sophistry  to  soothe  their  own  consciences,  and  to  exculpate  themselves  for  their 
share  in  its  perpetuation.    They  plead  that  they  bet  only  once  in  a  way  ;  that  they  do 
not  bet  with  an  inordinate  desire  to  win ;  that  they  never  lose  more  than  they  cm 
afford  to  lose ;  that  they  do  it  "for  fun.'*    But  these  are  futile  arguments  in  the  eyes 
of  anyone  who  can  really  reason  and  who  has  a  conscience.    If  they  do  not  play  to 
win,  they  abet  and  encourage  the  system  under  which  people  do  play  to  win.     If  they 
do  not  lose  more  than  they  can  afford,  thejr  encourage  a  system  under  which  people 
gamble  who  do  lose  more  than  they  can  afiiord  to  lose,  and  if  it  is  done  in  fun,  it 
encourages  a  kind  of  fun  under  which  a  certain  number  of  individuals  every  year 
are  driven  to  blow  their  brains  out.     In  April,  1883,  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar  wrote  a 
letter  to  the   Times  newspaper  on   the  inexpediency  of  establishing  an  English 
Church  at  Monte  Carlo,  in  which  he  said  :  '*  I  know  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  when 
I  say  that  at  Monte  Carlo  is  to  be  found  the  very  scum  of  all  Europe.    None  can  live 
there  without  jostling  daily  against  the  reckless,  the  unprincipled,  the  abandoned  of 
both  sexes.     No  lad,  no  mooest  women  should  venture  withm  the  precincts  of  the 
establishment.     Some  persons  are  now  building  an  English  Church  as  a  commercial 
speculation  at  Monaco,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  have  asked  me  to  give 
the  enterprise  my  sanction.    I  have  declined.**    Now  for  such  a  denial,  made  by  sach 
a  man,  there  must  have  been  a  good  reason.    And  that  reason  can  alone  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  unhealthy  surrounding  of  the  gaming  table  and  of  the  vice  focased 
there,  could  not  but  have  a  demoralizing  effect  even  on  the  purest  mind.    I  daresay 
there  are  many  here  to-night  who  remember  how — ^when  the  Queen  was  staying  at 
Mentone  a  few  years  ago — an  attempt  was  made  to  induce  Her  Majesty  to  visit  Moote 
Carlo.     The  applicants  met  with  a  very  significant  rebuff,  and  the  reason  of  Her 
Majesty's  refusal  was  the  existence  of  the  gambling  establbhment     Now  it  is  for 
soaety  to  regard  the  gambling  question  as  Her  Majesty  regarded   Monte  Carlo. 
Society's  standard  of  morality  should  utterlv  scorn  to  have  any  tmce  with  such  a  vice. 
But  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  business  is  simply  this  :  Gambling  is  fashion^ 
able.     It  receives  Royal  patronage,  and  the  patronage  of  our  English  aristocracy.    Ts 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  we  should  find  the  cue  taken  up  in  all  ranks  of  sodety  ? 
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Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  young  men  and  lads  in  our  streets,  warehouses,  counting- 
bones,  banks,  in  our  universities,  and  wherever  young  men  and  lads  are  found, 
are  bitten  with  this  universal  mania  ?  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  The  question  of 
gambling  and  betting  may  seem  a  small  one  firom  a  political  point  of  view,  and  it  may 
raise  a  smile  to  the  face  of  the  political  economist  to  hear  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  "Ecclesiastical  flutter  on  gambling,**  but  its  solution  will  give  widespread  satis- 
fiiction  and  redound  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the  administration  that  has  the  moral 
feeling  and  courage  to  grapple  with  and  effectually  stifle  an  evil  which  flourishes 
with  giant  strides  throughout  our  land,  and  which  has  enjoyed  immunity  far  too  long. 


The  Rev.  J.  C.  Cox,  LL.D.,   Rector  of  Barton-le-Street, 

Malton. 

I  DO  feel  that  it  might  possibly  strengthen  my  own  resolution  and  do  something  to 
cncomage  my  brother  clergy  in  the  crusade  against  this  crying  sin  of  England  if  I 
were  to  make  here  a  public  confession,  not  a  confession  of  a  possibly  interesting 
chancter,  as  it  might  be  to  some  of  betting  evils  of  early  life,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  was  specially  tempted  to  any  sin  of  that  kind  at  any  time—but  a  confession  of  lack 
of  ooorage.     A  few  years  ago  I  was  put  in  charge  of  a  parish  in  the  country  where 
betting  was  a  crying  sin.    At  one  time  there  were  those  in  the  highest  position  in  that 
puish  who  supported  horse-racing,  and   training  was  there  carried  on,  with  the 
moral  result  that  gambling,  to  many  who  could  and  to  more  who  could  not  aflbrd  it, 
was  a  common  indulgence.    Whilst  I  was  there  the  miserable  ''sport"  of  pigeon 
shooting  was  introduced  into  those  beautiful  country  fields  within  earshot  of  the 
<{uiet  rectory.    Odds  were  offered  and  taken  on  the  death  or  often  escape  of  the 
oaJf-mutilated  poor  birds — odds  sufficiently  loud  to  reach  my  ears  as  one  reluctantly 
passed  that  way,  or  even  walked  in  the  garden.    Among  those  present,  and  sharing  in 
this  public  gambling  were  count]r  magistrates,  both  resident  and  non-resident  in  the 
parish.    The  gambling,  irrespective  of  the  cruelty,  did  much  to  demoralize  some  in 
the  parish.     I  became  acquainted  with  several  special  instances  of  the  further  sin  and 
onhappiness  to  which  it  led.     I  resolved  on  several  occasions  to  plainly  preach  on  the 
sin  of  gambling,  but,  though  I  spoke  privately  about  it  to  various  parishioners,  I  never 
had  the  courage  to  deliver  God's  message  from  the  pulpit     I  knew  it  was  my  duty, 
■ad  I  am  sure  that  it  was  only  cowardice  that  prevented  my  speaking  plainly  in  church. 
For  the  three  years  I  was  there  I  held  my  tongue,  so  far  as  public  utterances  were 
concerned,  and  I  am  certain  that  in  so  doing  I  failed  in  my  duty.    Although  I  am  now 
in  a  small  country  parish  in  Yorkshire,  where  this  sin  is  but  very  little  practised,  still 
we  can  nowhere  escape  from  its  wide-spread  influence.    To  the  Yorkshireman  there  is 
Qsoally  an   almost  innate  love  of  the  horse,  which  I  can  thoroughly  understand, 
and  with  which  I  much  sympathise.     Hence,  there  is  much  talk  of  horses,  of  horse- 
ndog,  and  steeplechases.    Ought  not  we  clergy  to  be  careful  that  we  give  no  en- 
couragement to  lax  views  on  the  subject  of  gambling  by  joining  heedlessly  in  such 
convemtion  without  any  token  of  our  disapproval  of  the  almost  invariable  concomitants 
of  racing  ?    Ought  we  not  severely  to  abstain  from  all  talk  on  matters  so  rife  with 
evil  and  downright  sin.    Farmers  and  farm  lads,  as  well  as  tradesmen  and  shop  boys 
and  clerks,  fall  victims  to  this  unhealthy  excitement  and  frequent  incentive  to  down- 
liglit  dishonesty ;  so  that  I  venture  to  think  that  we  clergy  ought,  at  least  once  a  year, 
say  on  one  of  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  to  speak  out  faithfully  on  a  growing  national  sin. 
And  let  us  be  straightforward,  and  recognise  that  in  so  many  instances  it  is  the  upper 
dssses  who  set  the  example  and  want  the  severest  reprimands.     If  we  country  cleray 
oonld  convert  our  squires  and  show  them  the  evil  ana  the  real  disgrace  and  shameful 
example  of  betting,  we  should  do  more  good  in  scotching  the  sin  than  by  sighing 
over  the  depravity  and  folly  of  the  lower  orders.    It  is  not  so  much  that  we  want 
new  laws  on  betting,  as  that  the  present  ones  should  be  fearlessly  and  impartially 
canied  out.    But  policemen  and  police  superintendents  are  but  human,  and  when 
they  know  that  many  a  county  justice  habitually  or  frequently  gambles,  we  cannot 
e^xct  them  to  be  very  much  u  earnest  in  putting  it  down.    At  a  time  when  I  was 
a  oountj  magistnte,  before  Holy  Orders,  I  had  miuh  proof  of  the  desire  of  the  police 
to  stand  well  with  the  justices,  especially  with  the  chairman,  as  a  word  from  them 
to  the  chief  constable  often  helps  on  promotion.     But  surely  we  might  do  all  that 
IB  us  lies  to  check  betting  by,  at  all  events,  one  change  in  the  law,  happily  sug- 
fOted  by  previous  speakers,  namely,  the  taxing  of  all  bating  advertisements.    Nay, 
I  would  go  much  further,  and  if  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  suppressing  all  statements 
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of  odds  on  any  event  in  the  public  papers,  at  all  events  all  such  statements  migfatt 
with  advantage,  be  heavily  taxed.  Surely  this  is  a  point  worthy  of  the  gravest  coih 
sideratioa  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 


The  Very  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Is  iht  few  words  I  shall  address  to  you  I  am  going  to  give  you  no  idea  of  my  own, 
but  of  another  man  with  whom  yon  are  all  acquainted.  I  refer  to  Herbert  Spencer, 
who,  in  his  social  studies,  supports  the  view  Dr.  Cox  has  just  raised.  He  propoeo 
distinctly  that  we  should  urge  legislation  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  odds.  This  is 
the  view  of  a  modem  philosophical  thinker — a  layman's  suggestion  and  not  a  deiical 
suggestion.  So  far  as  I  can  see  it  is  entirely  a  practical  one  and  one  which  the  best 
editors  of  papers  would  agree  to.  I  will  now  call  on  Canon  Knox  Little  to 
which  will  close  the  meeting. 


The  Rev.  Wm.  John  Knox  Little,  Canon  of  Worcester  and 
Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross,  Burton-on-Trent* 

I  HAVE  come  to  give  vou  the  tail  of  what  remains  of  me  after  the  Free  Trade  Hal^ 
so  I  hope  that  you  will  be  quite  sympathetic  and  entirety  for^ving  if  I  talk  a  little 
nonsense.  If  I  talk  some  sense  you  will,  no  doubt,  take  it  m  the  best  possible  pan, 
and  you  will  take  my  nonsense  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  have  had  man^  great  and  im- 
portant missions  in  Manchester  before,  but  never  in  gambling  and  betting,  and  I  want 
to  justify  my  view  to  you.  I  want  to  say  to  you  to-night,  first,  why  I  venture  to  speak 
to  you  personally  ;  because  I  have  a  great  claim  on  Manchester.  I  speak  to  joa^ 
indeed,  as  a  Manchester  man.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  applaud  that,  but  still  it  is 
quite  true.  Now,  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Dean,  there  is  anytiung  more  desirable  than 
to  encourage  right  amusements,  and  rational  amusements,  and  all  that  makes  life 
bright  and  cheery,  and  I  may  say,  looking  at  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  that  nukes 
life  possible.  I,  like  the  Dean,  wish  the  people  to  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying 
themselves,  and  to  be  bright  and  cheery,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  it  is  a  very 
serious  duty  to  warn  men  we  love  not  to  take  enjoyments.  But  I  hold  that  gambling 
and  betting  are  base,  degrading,  unmanly,  and  bad.  You  may  say  what  you  like 
about  horse-racing  and  billiard  tables,  and  all  the  rest ;  but  I  think  it  bad,  and  I  want 
to  justify  my  opinion,  for  which  I  have  to  answer  as  you  know.  I  not  only  want  to 
justify,  I  want  to  do  more  than  that ;  I  want  to  persuade  you  to  endorse  and  to  love 
my  opinion,  and  to  think  people  can  be  very  happy  and  very  bright — I  wom*t  say 
quite  up  to  the  weight  of  the  Dean  of  Rochester — but  still  they  can  be  happy 
and  veiy  bright  without  gambling.  Now  I  want  to  speak  seriously,  and  to  tell 
you  why  I  think  gambling  is  bad.  You  must  go  to  the  root  of  every  questioo  if 
you  want  to  get  to  the  meaning,  and  I  want  you  young  men  of  Manchester  not  to  ask 
any  one  to  gamble,  throw  dice,  or  to  play  at  billiards  without  giviiu^  the  reason  or 
goine  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  I  will  tell  you  why  gambling  is  bad: — Gamblini!, 
wheUier  performed  by  a  duke  or  a  day  labourer,  stimulates  to  excess  a  passion  which 
is  very  dangerous.  If  you  will  read,  not  the  old  version,  but  a  most  recei&t  trans- 
lation of  the  good  old  book,  the  New  Testament,  you  will  find  this — and  for  once 
the  new  translators  are  right,  only  for  once :  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of 
many  evils."  You  know  the  Book  never  said  it  was  the  root  of  all  evils,  but  of  many 
evils.  Now  I  hate  gambling  because  it  stimulates  that  love  of  money  which  is  the 
root  of  many  evils.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  super-hot  steam  ?  I  suppose  jtn 
have  travelled  on  the  railway  lust  once  and  again,  and  you  have  seen  an  engine  with 
stesm  enough  to  keep  it  going  ?  Well,  if  you  put  on  super-heated  steam  and  pat 
down  the  safety  valve  you  know  what  will  happen.  That  is  gambling,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  think  it  is  bad.  Now  I  will  tell  you  the  second  reason  as  &st  as 
I  can.  Of  course  you  know,  Mr.  Dean,  that  socialism  has  now  come  to  die  fraol. 
We  have  all  become  Socialists,  and  socialism  is  fashionable  and  Christmnity,  I 
suppose,  old-fashioned.  I  like  socialism.  I  like  a  fellow  to  give  me  half  his  iocome 
without  any  interest  at  all,  and  say  to  me,  <*  Take  that  half  for  I  am  a  socialist,  we 
are  bound  by  ties  of  brotherhood.  Take  it  and  use  it."  Well,  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  socialism,  it  is  quite  true.  I  do  not  object  to  it  altogether,  but,  being  an 
Irishman,  I  cannot  help  laughing  occasionally ;  but  the  social  effects  of  gambiine  an 
all  down-right  bad.     I  will  tell  you  why  :  II  leads  yo'ing  men  to  be  dishonest.     H- — 
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olten  do  yoa  find  in  reading  your  papers  poor  clerks  who  have  carried  away  money 
from  the  bank,  bein£  captured  in  trying  to  get  away  to  America,  Germany,  or  Spain. 
The  police,  although  not  good  at  tracking  the  Whitechapel  murderer,  are  eood  at 
other  things,  and  they  generally  catch  a  man  who  steals  money  from  a  banlc ;  but 
titer  all  he  was  tempted.  Yes,  gambling  leads  to  dishonesty  in  young  men,  and  it 
also  destroys  happy  nomes.  Oh,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
EBgitsh  people  may  be  proud  of,  it  is  the  love  of  our  English  homes.  Well,  now  I 
will  iittt  say  this  to  you,  gambling  destroys  the  character.     If  a  man  gives  way  to 

S moling  and  thinking  of  money-making,  he  loses  all  sense  of  nobleness  and  honesty, 
e  becomes  wild  with  excitement ;  he  will  not  work,  and  work  is  the  mark  of  a 
good  and  honest  man.  Work  for  vour  money,  I  say,  but  do  not  gamble  for  it.  Do 
not  try  to  get  what  you  do  not  deserve.  Work  if  you  are  paid  your  wage,  and 
then  yon  can  use  your  wi^e  welL  And,  lastly,  remember  this,  that  u  the  root  of  the 
question  is  dishonesty,  if  the  root  of  the  question  is  forgetfulness  of  home,  if  the 
root  of  the  question  is  forgetfulness  of  social  duty  and  Christ-like  manner,  you  need 
not  go  into  what  newspapers  sa^.  A  quarter  of  them  are  taken  up  with  accounts  of 
gambling,  but  say  that  the  thing  is  not  true,  not  manly,  and  not  right.  Oh,  my 
brothers,  one  word  more,  remember  this  :  to  be  a  man,  to  be  an  Englishman,  is  to 
deserve  the  respect  of  your  country  and  the  love  of  your  fellows,  to  bear  good  fortune 
meekly,  to  sufier  with  consistency,  and  through  ill  and  through  good  report  to  uphold 
truth  always.  Gambling  is  untrue,  dishonest,  unmanly,  and  disre^rds  the  dignity  of 
work,  and  I  think  that  you  ought  to  remember  not  only  the  dimity  of  work  out  the 
dignity  of  leisure,  and,  therefore,  dear  friends,  set  your  faces  against  gambling. 
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The  Rev.  F.  H.  Cox,  Vicar  of  Elm,  Wisbeach;  Incumbent 
of  St  John's,  Hobart  Town,  1849-67 ;  Dean  of 

Hobart  Town  1 872-4, 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  St.  Paul,  going  forth  as  a  Roman 
citizen  on  his  first  mission  to  Europe,  opened  his  missionary  enterprize 
at  Philippi,  which  was  a  Roman  colony.  He  would  have  a  standing- 
ground  there  such  as  he  had  not  found  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
And  when  afterwards  he  came  to  write  his  Apostolic  letter  to  die  Philip- 
pian  Church,  he  could  emphasize  his  appeal  in  the  words,  ''  We,  who 
have  our  common  rights  in  Rome  and  in  the  colony  of  Rome,  have,  no 
less  truly,  our  citizenship^  our  iroXiVtv/ua,  in  die  heavenly  common- 
wealth. 
So  then,  we  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  high  example 
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for  thinking  first  of  the  people  in  our  colonies — our  own  English-speak- 
ing people — when  we  desire  to  plant  and  propagate  the  gospel  of  Christ 
abroad.  We  need  not,  we  cannot  possibly,  depreciate  missions  to  the 
stranger,  to  the  nations  and  tribes  that  as  yet  are  in  darkness.  We  know 
what  high  and  saintly  heroism  that  work  has  ever  called  forth ;  in  its 
appeal  to  zeal  and  devotion,  we  may  allow  that  it  has  the  highest  place ; 
and  yet  still  we  claim  a  place  of  honour  and  sacred  duty  for  missions  to 
our  colonists.  It  is,  I  suppose,  because  I  was  led  in  my  youth  to  give 
such  powers  as  I  had  to  colonial  church  work,  and  to  spend  in  it  twenty- 
seven  years  of  happy  service,  that  I  am  called  and  permitted  to  address 
you  to-day. 

The  true  mother  never  forgets  her  own  offspring.  In  the  lower  orders 
of  nature  she  does,  indeed,  forget  speedily;  nutrition,  in  their  case, 
seems  to  set  the  limit  to  affection ;  but  in  our  human  family  the  mother 
who  has  brought  forth  sons  and  daughters,  cannot  forget  them  while  life 
lasts.  The  time  never  comes  when  those  who  once  needed  tenderest 
help  may  not  still  look  for  counsel,  sympathy,  sacrifice,  and  that 
motherly  pride  which,  if  it  be  sometimes  a  little  blind,  is  always  honour- 
able, and  often  beautiful  to  behold. 

And  shall  not  our  mother  church  be  equally  watchful  over  her 
children?  If  the  mother  church  is  the  Church  of  the  nation — (and 
we  may  surely  trust  that  she  deserves  that  title  now  more,  not  less, 
than  in  some  past  years) — then  colonies  that  are  off-shoots  from  the 
national  stem  must  carry  with  them  their  claim  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  National  Church.  In  their  early  years,  they  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  assert  that  claim,  and  the  mother,  if  she  has  a  mother's  heart, 
must  listen  to  it.  She  must  nurse  her  young,  lest  they  die.  She  dares 
not  leave  them  to  the  precarious  chance  of  finding  nourishment,  some- 
how, for  themselves.  For  consider  how  our  young  colonies  are  founded. 
The  band  of  emigrants  does  not  go  forth  fully  equipped  with  all  things 
needful.  One  man  and  another,  one  family  and  another,  are  seeking 
new  homes  for  themselves,  where  they  may  have  room  to  live.  By  pur- 
chase or  free  grant  they  acquire  their  plots  of  land.  They  plough  and 
sow,  or  they  pasture  their  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by  degrees  things  fall 
into  shape.  They  can  trace  some  resemblance  to  the  old  ways,  even 
though  their  dwellings  be  mere  huts  of  rough  timber,  and  their  ploughed 
fields  enclosed  with  log  fences,  and  the  stumps  of  the  forest  trees  still 
standing.  But  where  is  the  village  church?  Where  is  the  call  to 
sanctify  the  Lord's  Day  ?  Where  shall  they  find  the  parish  priest,  and 
the  font,  and  the  altar  ?  Some  thought  of  these  things,  no  doubt,  there 
will  be.  God  will  nowhere  leave  Himself  without  witness,  and  among 
the  first  settlers  there  are  sure  to  be  some  godly  men  and  women 
who  will  care  for  more  than  things  temporal.  These  will  probably 
do  their  best  to  keep  the  flame  of  devotion  alive  for  themselves  and 
their  households.  But  the  courage  will  be  wanting,  or  the  influence, 
which  might  gather  the  neighbours  together  to  acts  of  common  faith 
and  worship ;  and  we  know  that,  even  in  a  case  of  necessity,  our  Church 
people  are  slow  to  act  without  a  commission.  The  result  will  be,  that 
in  a  few  years  the  community,  left  to  itself,  will  be,  with  some  exce^ 
tions,  practically  godless.  Sunday  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  as  it 
comes  round,  but  only  as  a  day  when  men  may  take  a  holiday  from 
work,  and  go  away  into  the  bush  with  their  dogs  and  guns.     And  among 
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them  will  be  many  who  once  were  carefully  nurtured,  young  men 
who  went  out  followed  by  their  mother's  prayers,  and  at  first  reading 
their  Bible  and  thinking  of  the  old  home  ways,  but  gradually  yielding 
themselves  to  swim  with  the  stream. 

Or  I  might  give  you  another  sketch,  different  in  form  and  colour, 
but  equally  true  to  nature.  Instead  of  the  slowly-formed  and  some- 
what sluggish  settlement  of  bush  farmers,  imagine  an  Australian  miner's 
camp. 

There  has  been  a  "  rush,"  caused  by  the  discovery  of  a  gold-bear- 
ing reef.  A  thousand  men  have  congregated  in  a  few  days.  Possibly 
in  a  year  the  ground  will  have  become  a  settled  township;  in  ten 
years,  possibly,  a  city.  Suppose  that  the  Church  is  not  there,  to 
answer  Christ's  plea  of  compassion  for  the  multitude.  Other  agencies 
wtU  be  there.  The  very  stir  and  crowding  together  of  the  people  seems 
to  create  a  demand  for  something  that  looks  like  religion,  if  it  be  only 
as  a  little  gentle  excitement  to  counter-balance  the  toil  of  the  week, 
and  so  any  man  who  can  stand  up  and  preach  on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
whether  he  preach  Christ  or  not,  whether  he  be  ''  sent "  or  not,  wiU 
obtain  a  hearing.  If  he  ''  preach  Christ,  whether  in  pretence  or  in 
truth,"  St  Paul  would  encourage  us  to  rejoice;  and  yet  St  Paul's  joy, 
and  ours,  must  be  rather  comparative  than  absolute.  Better  this  than 
nothing.     But  better  apostolical  order,  than  confusion  or  strife. 

It  is  against  these  dangers  that  the  mother  Church  is  bound  to  guard 
her  scattered  children.  In  the  early  days  of  their  colonizing  experience 
she  must  send  them  bishops  and  pastors,  lest  they  fall  away.  Later  on, 
when  a  colony  has  grown  strong,  when  the  organization  that  the  mother 
Church  at  first  supplied  has  had  time  to  root  itself  in  the  soil  and  to  be- 
come prolific,  she  may,  by  degrees,  withdraw  her  hand,  though  still  not 
without  caring — never  without  caring — for  those  whom  she  once  nurtured 
and  educated. 

But  then  comes  the  practical  question — How  is  this  help  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  mother  church  to  her  children  in  their  time  of  need  ?  Is 
it  enough  for  the  fathers  and  rulers  of  the  Church  to  leave  the  matter  to 
be  managed  by  the  committee  of  some  society,  or  to  trust  to  the  spark  of 
Divine  zeal  being  kindled  here  and  there  in  individual  souls,  stirring  in 
them  the  desire  for  missionary  service  ?  Is  not  the  time  come  when  our 
rulers  must  take  something  more  than  a  personal  interest  in  the  work  of 
foreign  missions,  must  be  the  leaders  in  the  charge  of  that  work,  and  must 
see,  so  fiar  as  a  careful  oversight  may  enable  them,  that  their  clergy  and 
people  are  taking  part  in  it  ?  I  shall  not  be  too  bold  if  I  affirm  that 
this  has  hardly  been  done  yet.  Often,  indeed,  we  have  seen  our  bishops 
{residing  within  their  dioceses  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  great 
Missionary  Societies,  and  furthering  their  cause  with  eloquent  words. 
This  is  well;  but  more  than  this  is  wanted.  Every  diocese  in  the 
home  Church  ought  to  be  a  garden  plot  in  which  seeds  are  being  sown 
year  by  year  to  be  transplanted  into  one  part  or  another  of  the  great 
nussion  field.  Every  bishop  might  surely  find  a  place  in  the  articles  of 
enquiry  that  he  addresses  to  his  clergy  for  some  such  questions  as  these : 
— *^  In  the  past  year,  or  two  or  three  years,  have  any  of  your  younger 
clergy,  or  your  church  workers,  offered  themselves  and  gone  forth  to  3ie 
work  of  foreign  missions  ?  If  so,  give  their  names,  and  the  places 
where  they  are  labouring."    And  again  : — <*  What  has  been  done  among 
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your  people  in  the  way  of  alms  and  offerings  for  missions  ?  Give  par- 
ticulars, with  a  comparative  statement  for  the  last  three  years,  so  as  to 
show  if  the  work  is  growing." 

Stimulated  in  this  way,  with  its  Father  in  God  watching  and  leading, 
the  diocese  would  soon  be  recognised  abroad  as  a  fountain  of  good 
work.  Our  missionaries  would  become  known  not  asS.P.G.  men,  or  as 
CM.S.  men,  but  as  commissioned  from  Oxford  or  Ely,  from  Lichfield 
or  Manchester,  as  men  of  old  went  forth  from  Antioch  or  Ephesus,  from 
Rome  or  Canterbury,  from  lona  or  Lindisfame.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  particular  diocese  might  throw  its  aid  into  a  particular  corner  of 
the  mission  field,  as  a  public  school,  or  a  college,  or  a  London  West- 
end  parish,  has  its  special  mission  in  Shoreditch,  or  Southwark,  or  Ports- 
mouth. The  experiment  might  be  worth  trying,  but  it  must  not  be 
pushed  too  far. 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  Church 
people  and  clergy  of  a  whole  diocese  upon  a  few  hundred  square 
miles  in  North  America  or  Africa,  it  would  not  be  well  for  them  so 
to  narrow  their  view  as  to  neglect  to  look  beyond.  Granted  a  pre- 
ferential claim  for  a  particular  mission,  yet  the  claims  of  others  may 
not  be  disregarded.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  and  to  be  struck 
must  be  this,  that  every  diocese  in  the  mother  church  shall  do  its  part 
fairly  and  fully  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  daughter  churches,  and 
especially  in  supplying  them  with  men  for  their  work,  so  that  it  may  be 
known  and  registered  in  Church  year  books  that  the  diocese  of  A,  the 
diocese  of  B.,  the  diocese  of  C,  and  so  on,  has  sent  out  to  the  mission 
field  so  many  bishops,  so  many  priests  and  deacons,  so  many  laymen 
and  women  as  Church  workers,  whether  brothers  and  sisters  in  religious 
communities,  catechists,  school  teachers,  mechanics,  farm-instructors, 
hospital  nurses,  or  what  not. 

And  now  as  to  those  who  are  sent.  The  question  has  been  raised, 
may  they  honourably  give  themselves  to  the  work  for  a  time  only,  say 
for  three,  five,  or  seven  years,  having  full  liberty  then  to  return,  without 
cause  of  reproach  ?  An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  can  be  more 
easily  given  when  we  speak  of  service  among  English-speaking  people  in 
the  colonies,  than  if  we  were  dealing  with  missions  to  non-Christian 
races.  A  missionary  who  offers  himself  for  work  in  Central  Africa  or 
China  can  hardly  set  a  period  to  his  service*  He  leaves  all,  and  goes 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  may  be  led.  His  vocation  is  that  which 
'<  all  men  cannot  receive,''  but  to  those  who  can  receive  it,  it  brings  its 
full  reward.  It  would  grieve  such  a  man  to  think  of  giving  less  than  a 
life  to  Him  who  has  called  him.  Nudus^  Nudum  Jesum  sequor  is  the 
device  upon  his  banner.  Add  to  this  that  by  the  nature  of  the  cas^t 
with  the  difficulty  of  languages  to  be  learnt,  and  foreign  natures  and 
habits  to  be  slowly  understood,  it  must  take  many  years  before  he  can 
become  an  efficient  and  fully-armed  soldier  in  the  missionary  army ; 
and  then  every  year  that  passes*  will  more  entirely  deepen  his  love  for 
the  work,  and  increase  his  power  to  do  it.  How  can  such  a  man  leave 
his  post  without  a  sense  of  grievous  loss  both  to  himself  and  the  Church? 
And  yet  even  here  there  are  exceptional  cases,  and  we  must  forbear  to 
judge  the  man  who  does  turn  back.  For  him  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
clear  duty  and  necessity,  such  as  "  his  own  Master "  will  approve. 
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There  has  been  too  much  of  vulgar  and  unkind  satire  thrown  at  the 
returned  missionary.     Let  us  have  more  charity. 

But  when  we  speak  of  the  colonial  mission  field,  there  is  really  no 
reason  why  many  of  our  younger  men  should  not  give  to  it  a  few  years  of 
their  early  ministry,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  returning,  if  it  may  be, 
to  the  mother  country.  We  do  not  brand  a  man  as  a  deserter  if  after 
holding  a  curacy  in  the  North  of  England  he  then  moves  to  the  South. 
Why  should  there  be  any  discredit,  nay,  why  not  some  credit  and 
honour  in  a  ministry  that  can  show  some  years  of  faithful  service  in 
Canada  or  Australia,  as  a  preparation  for  riper  fruit-bearing  in  England  ? 
For  there  is  no  question  that  a  colonial  experience,  though  it  be  not 
altogether  unlike  an  experience  in  England,  has  yet  its  special  value. 
Ways  and  customs  are  not  so  stereotyped  in  the  colonies.  A  young 
deacon  or  priest  stands  more  on  a  level  with  the  people,  so  that  they  can 
^  take  his  measure  '*  more  .easily  and  with  greater  freedom  than  a  body 
of  English  parishioners  would ;  and  thus  they  will  help  him  to  learn  his 
own  defects — a  very  useful  kind  of  learning.  If  he  places  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  his  bishop,  so  that  he  may  be  moved  hither  or  thither  as 
may  be  required,  he  will  gain  varied  acquaintance  with  all  sorts  of  people 
— bushmen,  farmers,  miners,  country  gentlemen — and  this  must  be  of 
great  value  to  him  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  only  the  man  himself  who 
will  be  benefited  The  colonial  Church  will  gain  additional  workers, 
such  as  it  sorely  needs.  Doubtless  they  will  not  all  be  equally  valuable ; 
yet  the  very  willingness  which  has  led  a  man  to  desire  the  work  of 
an  Evangelist  in  rough  places  rather  than  on  the  beaten  highways  of  Old 
Ei^land  must  surely  be  worthy  of  some  appreciation,  and  will  not  fail  to 
receive  it.  For  the  colonists — all  colonists,  more  or  less — ^are  warm- 
hearted, and  they  are  always  grateful  for  voluntary  service,  and  not 
intolerant  of  mistakes,  such  as  even  the  youngest  of  us  may  sometimes 
fall  into. 

So  then,  I  would  say,  by  all  means  let  every  English  diocese  send  to 
the  colonies  a  fair  proportion  of  its  young  deacons  and  priests  (especially 
if  they  can  pay  their  passage  out,  with  a  few  pounds  to  spare),  and  let 
them  have  full  leave  to  return,  if  they  wish,  after  a  few  years,  with  the 
assurance  that  their  colonial  work — sealed,  of  course,  by  sufficient 
testimony  to  its  worth — will  count  as  so  much  service  rendered  to  the 
Church  of  Gody  which  after  all,  is  not  divided  into  sections,  but  is  one 
Church,  whether  here  or  abroad. 

There  is  one  other  most  important  point  that  must  be  touched  before 
I  conclude.  If  we  send  men  out  to  missions  abroad,  we  must  follow 
them  with  our  intercessions.  Let  us  remember  them  especially  every 
Lord's  Day,  when  we  at  home  are  surrounded  by  our  fuller  harmonies  of 
worship.  And  let  there  be  no  flagging  in  the  observance  of  the  annual 
Day  of  Intercession,  now  restored  to  its  old  date,  the  Eve  of  St  Andrew, 
or  thereabouts.  Let  forgetful  men  (for  all  men  have  not  good  memories) 
be  reminded  of  it  before  the  day  comes  round  by  notice  in  the  Diocesan 
Magazine  or  Remembrancer*  But  certainly  we  want  a  Form  of  Prayer, 
commended  by  authority,  to  be  used;  let  me  say  boldly,  not  only  in 
schoolrooms  or  in  private  houses,  but  in  our  churches  ;  not,  of  course, 
instead  of  any  Prayer-book  service,  but  in  addition  to  such  service — 
say  before  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion,  or  after  evensong.  The 
Bishop  of  London  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  centenary  of  the 
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Colonial  Episcopate  called  attention  to  the  fact  which  many  of  us  have 
lamented,  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  does  not  help  us  to  [nay  for 
missionaries  or  their  work.  The  fact  is  undeniable,  but  it  is  easOy 
explained.  When  the  Prayer-book  was  compiled,  and  even  when  it 
received  its  latest  revision,  there  was  no  dawn  of  hope  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  ever  again  send  forth  her  missionaries  to  the  worid. 
It  then  seemed  enough  to  commit  the  work  to  God,  in  trust  that  He 
would,  by  some  means,  make  His  way  known  upon  earth,  and  '*  fetch 
home  "  His  wandering  children.  But  now  the  day  has  dawned ;  the  sun 
has  risen.  By  God's  grace,  we  are  to  some  extent  doing  His  work ;  we 
want  words  to  pray  that  it  may  be  blessed  and  enlarged. 

If  our  bishops  feel  and  acknowledge  this  great  want,  will  they  not 
take  steps  to  supply  it  ?  And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  they  could  not 
do  better  than  give  sanction,  each  bishop  for  his  own  diocese,  to  the 
"Office  of  Missionary  Intercession  "  drawn  up  in  1883  ^y  ^  committee 
of  the  S.P.G.  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Truro. 
In  addition  to  the  offering  of  prayer  for  the  needs  of  the  whole  church 
and  of  the  mission  field  universally,  it  includes  special  petitions  for  our 
fellow-countrymen  abroad,  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  for 
India,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  Melanesia;  for  enquirers,  catechumens, 
disciples,  for  students  and  missionaries,  for  the  quickening  of  zeal  in 
Christians,  for  the  conversion  of  Mahommedans,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews.  Those  who  have  used  this  office,  as  I  have  with  my  people 
for  several  years,  know  its  value.  If  it  were  generally  known  and 
devoutly  used,  it  would  surely,  under  the  power  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  greatly  quicken  our  devotion  and  our  brotherly  love,  and  would 
be  followed,  let  us  surely  trust,  by  **  showers  of  blessing." 

(b)  To  Non-Christian  People — Mohammedans,  Buddhists, 

Hindoos,  etc. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  CODRINGTON,  D.D.,  Oxford,  formerly  a 

Missionary  in  Melanesia. 

The  only  part  of  the  vast  field  covered  by  missions  to  non-Christian 
people  that  I  can  approach  is  that  occupied  by  savages.  This  is  no 
doubt  comparatively  unimportant;  but  it  is  that  in  which  my  own 
experience  lies,  and  concerning  which  alone  I  can  offer  anything  that 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Such  people  are  of  course  included  in 
the  great  commission  of  the  Gospel ;  we  may  see  how  Apostles  went 
about  the  work  among  barbarians  at  Mclita,  and  perhaps  at  Lystra ;  if 
barbarous  people  had  been  excluded  we  should  have  ourselves  been  left 
outside  the  Church.  We  now  as  Christian  English  people  have  wonder- 
ful opportunities  for  carrying  on  such  mission  work,  as  well  as  peculiar 
obligations  which  bind  the  duty  upon  us ;  and  no  doubt  missions  of 
this  sort  attract  a  considerable  interest.  It  may  be  that  it  is  not 
altogether  a  worthy  interest  that  is  taken  in  what  seems  romantic  and 
picturesque,  strange  and  adventurous,  though  such  an  interest  helps  on 
the  cause.  The  true  interest  I  suppose  lies  in  this;  that  in  such 
missions  we  have  the  proof  of  the  fitness  of  the  Gospel  for  all  mankind, 
and  of  all  mankind  for  the  Gospel.  The  stream  of  Christianity  has  now 
flowed  into  regions  far  remote  from  its  source,  but  men  have  nowhere 
been  found  incapable  of  receiving  it ;  no  men,  however  uncultivated* 
who  have  received  it  have  found  it  unsuitable  to  themselves.  As  con- 
cerns ourselves,  if  our  Gospel  were  found  inapplicable  anywhere  we  must 
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fesr  that  we  do  not  present  the  Gospel  of  Christ  aright ;  if  we  were  to 
decfine  to  evangelise  savages,  we  should  not  only  decline  an  obvious 
dttty,  we  should  confess  that  we  have  not  the  true  Gospel  to  convey. 
Savage  races  thus  become  in  a  measure  a  test  of  mission  work,  in  regard 
both  to  principles  and  method.  We  cannot,  indeed,  argue  that  because 
a  savage  people  has  received  the  Gospel  a  cultivated  people  will  receive 
it  i^en  presented  in  the  same  way ;  but  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least  we  may  take  it  that  what  is  right  in  the  one  case  is  right  in  the 
other  also. 

(i)  This,  then,  I  think  is  the  ground  on  which  savage  men,  and  all 
men,  should  be  approached,  that  of  common  human  nature.  When  the 
Gospel  for  the  first  time  as  it  appears  came  into  contact  with  men  at  a 
lower  level  of  civilization  than  that  common  at  the  time,  the  Apostles 
ran  in  among  the  people  crying  out  that  they  also  were  men  of  like 
passions  with  them  sQl ;  just  as  St.  Peter  had  said  to  Cornelius,  ^  Stand 
up,  I  also  am  a  man."  It  is  a  common  trial  to  missionaries  among 
uncivilized  people,  to  the  first  at  any  rate,  that  the  people  make  so  much 
of  them^  want  in  a  manner  to  worship  them.  They  go  now  with  the 
wonders  of  civilization  in  place  of  miracles ;  they  use  these  in  the  way  of 
beneficence  ;  and  they  meet  with  a  deference  and  observance  which  is 
natural  within  due  bounds,  and  when  carried  beyond  due  bounds  remains 
acceptable.  Men  receive  with  complacency  the  homage  due  to  their 
saperiortty ;  all  are  not  quite  good  enough  to  feel  how  unworthy  they 
are  of  this  worship,  all  are  not  wise  enough  to  see  that  it  is  absurd. 
They  ought,  I  think,  from  the  very  first  to  show  pain  and  displeasure 
when  they  are  treated  as  superior  beings  ;  they  ought  to  rend  their  gar- 
ments and  spring  forward  with  the  cry  **  We  also  are  men  of  like  passions 
with  yourselves.*'  Of  course  there  is  a  superiority  in  the  civilized  man 
over  the  savage,  in  the  Christian  over  the  heathen,  that  is  never  likely 
to  be  forgotten ;  but  there  is  the  same  nature  in  both,  and  the  foundation 
for  evangelizing  power  lies  in  it.  A  man  may  be  a  very  good  Christian 
without  being  civilized  after  the  European  manner,  and  may  be  an 
excellent  minister  of  the  Gospel  also.  Civilization  undoubtedly  belongs 
to  Christianity  so  far  that  a  man  who  becomes  a  Christian  ceases  to  be 
a  savage  ;  but  Christianity  and  civilization  do  not  lay  hold  altogether  on 
the  same  part  of  man,  the  faculty  by  which  we  receive  civilization  or 
impart  it,  is  not  the  same  with  that  we  have  of  receiving  or  imparting 
the  Gospel.  The  Missionary  goes  as  a  Christian  not  as  a  civilized  man ; 
he  and  those  he  teaches  stand  on  the  same  ground  of  spiritual  need  and 
capacity. 

(2)  It  follows  from  this  that  the  institution  of  a  native  ministry  should 
be  aimed  at  from  the  very  first,  and  that  teaching  by  natives  should  be 
used  as  soon  as  it  can  be  prepared  for.  At  first  sight  no  doubt  it  seems 
as  if  the  earlier  generations  of  converts,  from  among  savages  at  any  rate, 
could  hardly  be  fit  for  such  a  task ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  the  very 
first  disciple  from  the  Banks'  Islands  became  the  first  Deacon  and 
Priest  in  the  native  Church  there ;  and  there  are  excellent  native  teachers 
whom  I  have  known  when  they  were  as  savage  as  those  whom  they  are 
now  teaching.  In  fact  if  Christianity  and  the  Church  come  naturally 
home  to  people  as  their  own,  native  teachers  and  ministers  will  arise  of 
course. 
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(3)  An  exotic  Christianity  will  indeed  carry  true  salvation  to  indi- 
viduals ;  it  can  hardly  do  so  to  a  people.  The  Gospel  must  root  itself 
in  the  soil  of  the  country  ;  and  it  depends  very  much,  under  God,  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  planted  and  watered  whether  it  will  take  kindly  to 
its  place.  We  may  think  that  in  time  it  will  be  settled.  But  in  these 
days  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  time ;  we  must  do  om:  best  to  make  the 
present  and  the  rising  generation  truly  Christian.  The  honourable 
and  responsible  task  .of  planting  has  been  laid  on  us,  and  we  must  do 
our  very  best  to  plant  aright  and  water  duly  before  we  look  to  God  to 
give  the  increase. 

Much,  therefore,  depends  on  our  knowledge  of  the  native  soil,  and  our 
treatment  of  it.  It  has  been  common  to  condemn  at  once  everything 
native,  religious  beliefs  and. practices,  customs  and  ways  of  life.  Such 
a  method  is  now  very  generally  discredited,  but  it  is  still  followed,  and 
commonly  expresses  itself  in  the  language  of  the  trader  and  the 
traveller.  On  tlie  other  hand  there  is  no  doubt  the  tendency,  par- 
ticularly with  those  who  view  heathen  life  from  a  distance,  to  find  mucli 
truth  in  all  native  beliefs,  and  some  beauty  as  well  as  truth  in  native 
religious  practices.  For  my  own  part  I  believe  that  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate condemnation  is  an  enormous  error,  and  is  sure  to  have 
disastrous  results.  I  entirely  believe'  that  we  should  approach  the  most 
benighted  of  mankind  as  if  they  were  feeling  after  God,  even  ignorantly 
worshipping  Him  whom  we  desire  to  declare  to  them. 

Christianity  must  never  present  itself  as  a  better  and  higher  form  of 
native  religion ;  there  must  never  be  left  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
One  Saviour  that  comes  in  the  Gospel,  that  there  is  no  salvation  in  any 
other  name.     It  has  been  in  order  no  doubt  to  secure  this  that  excellent 
missionaries  have  put  away  at  once  all  tolerance  and  consideration  of 
native  religions ;  but  perhaps  by  doing  this  they  have  helped  to  bring 
about  that  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  avoid.      That  is  to  say,  native 
converts  have  taken  Christianity  as  a  form  of  their  old  religion.      Nor 
is  it  very  difficult  to  see  why  it  has  been  so.      Unless  the  Christian 
teacher  knows  what  is  in  the  minds  of  his  native  hearers,  they  will  never, 
or  not  without  great  and  prolonged  difficulty,  know  what  is  in  their 
teacher's  mind.     He  must  teach  in  the  native  tongue,  and  the  natives 
will  take  their  own  words  with  their  own  meaning ;   whereas  all  the 
while  the  teacher  has  in  his  own  mind  another  meaning.     When  the 
missionary  in  a  new  field  is  able  to  speak  intelligibly  about  ordinary 
things,  which  perhaps  is  not  so  soon  as  he  thinks,  he  has  to  find  words 
to  convey  the  most  important  religious  ideas.     What  must  be  the  result 
if  when  he  means  to  speak  of  God  he  uses  a  word  that  means  a  demon 
or  ancestral  hero,  when  he  means  a  spirit  uses  a  word  that  really  means 
the  ghost  of  a  dead  man  ?  Some  at  least  of  those  who  hear  him  will  think 
he  means  a  demon  and  a  ghost.    Wl^en  he  calls  a  prayer  a  charm  and  a 
hymn  an  incantation  he  will  be  thought  to  be  using  charms  and  incanta- 
tions himself,  more  powerful  than  those  the  greatest  native  wizards  know- 
One  would  not  think  of  denying  that  true  converts,  good  Christians, 
will  be  made  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  means  of  the  most  imper- 
fect human  teaching  ;  but,  when  teaching  is  of  this  kind,  in  the  general 
body  of  the  native  people,  though  all  may  sincerely  believe  and  be 
baptized,    there  will  be  a  fundamental   misconception   of  much  that 
belongs  to  Christianity.     At  the  best  there  will  be  confusion,  ^nd  dis- 
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appointment  on  both  sides,  and  permanent  evangelisation  of  the  people 
will  be  delayed. 

Study,  therefore,  and  labour,  hard  and  prolonged,  must  be  used  to 
learn  what  natives  really  know  and  believe,  what  is  the  meaning   to 
them  of  the  words  they  use.    Very   difficult  indeed   it  must  be   for 
any  European  to  understand   exactly  what  is   in   the    native  mind; 
but  he  can  learn  much ;  and  everything  he  learns  will  aid  him  in  his 
great  task  of  conveying  the  Gospel.      If,  as  is  most  likely,  he  never 
attains  to  the  perfect  use  of  the  native  language,  he  will  learn  to  express 
his  meaning  clearly  enough  to  his  best  and  most  intelligent  disciples. 
It  will  be  their  work  to  pass  on  with  much  clearer  expression  what  they 
have  understood.      But  it  is  impossible  to  learn  much  without  confi- 
dence ;  confidence  must  rest  upon  that  ground  of  common  nature.    A 
teacher  who  speaks  as  from  a  height  of  superiority  will  never  have  his 
mistakes  corrected ;  an  enquiry  in  which  there  is  the  least  tone  of  con- 
tempt will  not  meet  with  a  candid  answer.     With  sympathy  and  patience 
the  teacher  will  not  have  to  dig  very  deep  before  he  finds  a  foundation 
sufficient  to  bear  the  simple  sttucture  of  early  teaching.      Observation 
will  show  whether  heathen  savage  people  have  indeed  a  knowledge  of 
right  and  wrong,  a  conscience  that  bears  witness,  thoughts  accusing  or 
else  excusing.     It  will  not  be  long  before  it  can  be  seen  whether  the 
dutiful  obedient  child,  the  kind  or  truthful  man,  is  approved  by  the 
common  verdict  of  the  village ;  the  liar,  the  thief,  the  wanton  murderer 
disapproved.     It  will  be  much  more  difficult,  but  quite  as  necessary,  to 
find  out  the  native  belief  about  the  human  soul,  the  state  after  death, 
about  spiritual  beings,  what  their  prayers  and  sacrifices  really  are.     It  is 
surely  unlikely  that  all  their  conceptions  about  these  matters  should  be 
entirely    wrong;    in    many   points   I   have  thought  the   Melanesians 
surprisingly  right     But  at  any  rate  when  they  are  found  to  have  a  right 
conception  of  any  subject  that  is  a  firm  ground  from  which  to  take  a 
further  step,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of  morality  or  spiritual  truth.    There 
b  an  immense  advantage  in  starting  on  a  common  ground^  however 
narrow ;  if  but  a  little  part  of  what  they  think  and  do  be  right  it  gives  a 
foothold  to  dimb  to  higher  things.      If  the  savage  says  his  prayer  when 
he  plants  his  garden,  if  he  calls  on  someone  unseen  to  save  him  when 
a    squall  bursts  on  his    canoe,   it  is  because  he  knows  that  beyond 
certain   limits  his   industry,    skill,   strength,    cannot  avail   him,    and 
believes  that  his  call  is    heard,    his    distress    pitied,    his   weakness 
succoured  by  some  power  above  him.      His  prayer  is  at  the   best 
grievously  misdirected,   and   very   often   is   no   better   than   a  spell, 
but   such  a  prayer  gives   the  ground  for   teaching  what  true  prayer 
is,  and  of  directing  it  to  God.    Even  a  sacrifice,  which  to  the  fully 
enlightened  is  an  abomination,  may  guide  to  the  understanding  of  sacra- 
ment and  atonement.     Nor  ought  the  common  practices  of  heathen  life 
to  be  hastily  condemned  and  forbidden.    There  is  immense  opportunity 
for  education  when  such  things  are  left  to  be  tolerated  or  rejected  by  the 
growing  discernment  of  the  Christian  disciple.      I  have  often  heard 
Bishop  Patteson  bid  his  scholars  judge  for  themselves  of  some  native 
custom  ;  if  they  should  see  it  wrong  give  it  up,  if  they  could  not  see  it 
to  be  wrong  then  keep  it ;  till  perhaps  hereafter  with  increasing  light  of 
knowledge  they  should  find  it  inconsistent  with  the  Gospel.     A  prohi- 
bition or  command,  which  seems  arbitrary  to  those  whose  moral  sense 
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does  not  go  with  it,  will  be  taken  to  be  the  same  sort  of  resiramt  or 
precept  to  which  they  are  accustomed  as  heathens.  While  the  first 
influence  of  the  new  religion  is  strong  such  will  be  accepted  and  obeyed  ; 
afterwards  an  observance  which  is  superstitious  will  be  likely  to  remain 
For  example,  to  wear  long  hair,  to  dance,  to  belong  to  certain  societies, 
will  be  taken  as  being  tabooed  by  the  new  religion,  as  Sunday  has 
become  a  day  on  which  it  is  "  tabu  "  to  work.  Then  the.  danger  is  that 
such  prohibitions  as  follow  upon  a  true  morality,  such  precepts  as  are 
truly  evangelical,  should  be  confounded  with  these,  and  when  the  trial 
comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  house  be  found  not  to  be  founded  on 
a  clear  apprehension  of  right  and  wrong,  true  and  false. 

(4)  I  venture  to  think,  that  what  is  true  of  the  savage  is  generally 
true  of  the  barbarian,  the  uncivilized,  the  semi-civilized  after  another  man- 
ner than  our  own.  There  is  no  doubt  a  special  difficulty  presented  in 
each  case  ;  and  also  in  every  state  and  degree  of  civilization  something 
which  may  be  turned  to  particular  advantage  in  introducing  the  Gospel. 
Undoubtedly,  when  missionaries  present  the  Christian  religion  to 
savages  with  all  the  superiority  which  crvilization  gives  them,  it  is  not 
only  the  truth  and  excellence  of  the  religion  that  wins  acceptance.  But 
that  the  Gospel  should  be  accepted  by  the  present  generation  is  one 
thing  and  comparatively  an  easy  thing ;  that  a  native  Church  should  be 
founded  is  another  thing,  and  much  more  difficult.  A  foreign  religion 
may  be  eagerly  embraced,  but  still  remain  foreign,  because  never  under- 
stood and  taken  home.  The  great  aim  of  missionaries  must  surely  be, 
while  bringing  those  who  are  their  present  personal  charge  to  Christ, 
to  bring  them  so  that  they  shall  be  the  first  fruits  of  a  Christian  race  to 
come  hereafter.  In  this  great  undertaking  I  think  it  is  not  presumptuous 
to  suppose  that  the  experience  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  least 
cultivated  people  in  the  world  may  be  found  helpful  even  to  those  into 
whose  hands  the  Gospel  has  been  committed  to  be  imparted  to 
nations  of  ancient  and  advanced  civilization.  The  heart  and  mind 
and  soul  of  man  are  the  same  under  every  sky,  in  all  the  varying  • 
circumstances  of  human  life ;  the  disease,  corruption,  and  needs  of 
human  nature  are  everywhere  the  same  ;  and  it  is  the  one  Gospel  that 
under  all  the  outward  diversity  of  form  and  application  carries  the  same 
satisfaction  and  restoration. 


The   Rev.   Robert   Bruce,   D.D.,  of  the   Church  Missionary 

Society. 

As  my  subject — Missions  to  Moslems — is  too  great  to  be  treated  in 
twenty  minutes,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  branch  of  it,  V\z.^  Missions 
in  Moslem  lands  in  general,  and  in  those  lands  in  which  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  labouring  in  particular. 

To  arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  religion  to  regenerate 
and  civilize  mankind,  one  must  study  it  in  those  lands  where  rulers  and 
subjects  are  of  the  same  belief,  where  it  has  not  been  corrupted  by  con- 
tact with  baser  systems,  or  its  followers  elevated  by  intercourse  with 
professors  of  a  purer  creed.  In  India  the  majority  of  Mohammedans 
''have,  on  the  one  hand,  mingled  with  the  heathen  and  learned  their 
works ;  and,  on  the  other,  there  are  thousands  of  Moslems,  Parsees, 
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and  Hindoos  who,  although  they  have  not  embraced  Christianity,  have 
been  elevated  by  intercourse  with  Christians,  and  have  adopted  into 
their  own  systems  many  tenets  and  practices  which  they  have  received 
not  from  the  founders  of  their  own  religions,  but  from  the  Divine 
Founder  of  our  faith.  This  is  to  some  extent  the  case  in  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  even  Persia  in  the  present  day. 

Islam,  like  Christianity,  professes  to  be  based  on  Revelation,  to  be  a 
universal  missionary  organization  '*  for  obedience  of  the  faith  among  all 
nations."  It  can  tolerate  for  its  founder — Mohammed  ;  its  Bible  —the 
Koran  ;  and  its  system — Islam,  not  only  no  equal,  but  no  second.  It 
does  not  claim  to  be  merely  the  best  religion  in  the  world,  but  the  only 
one.  It  asserts  that  the  Koran  is  the  only  book  of  God  now  neces- 
saqr  for  man's  salvation,  for  it  contains  all  that  was  essential  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  former  prophets — and  they  have  all  been  abrogated  by 
it ;  and  it  regards  Mohammed,  not  merely  as  one  of  the  prophets,  but  as 
the  one  mediator  and  intercessor  between  God  and  man,  without  whom 
no  other  prophet,  not  even  our  blessed  Lord  Himself,  can  be  saved. 

To  learn  Mohammed  and  imitate  him  is  almost  as  much  ^he  religion 
of  a  Moslem,  as  to  leam  and  imitate  Christ  is  that  of  a  Christian.  Un- 
fortunately, Moslems  in  general  have  no  means  of  learning  what  manner 
of  man  Mohammed  was,  as  all  the  biographies  of  that  great  man  in 
circulation  among  them  contain  more  that  is  fabulous  and  legendary 
than  that  which  is  true  and  historical.  This  is  not  the  case  wiih  us 
Christians.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  founder  of  a  false  religion  of  whom 
it  can  be  said  that  we  possess  abundant  materials  to  enable  us  to  form 
a  true  estimate  of  his  character.  Of  the  greatness  of  his  genius  and  the 
sincerity  and  purity  of  his  early  life  as  a  young  Arab  up  to  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  there  can,  in  our  opinion,  be  no  doubt.  In  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  the  duties  of  life  to  his  guardians,  his  wife  (Khadija),  his 
children,  and  friends ;  in  his  earnest  and  self-denying  search  after  the 
truth,  and  his  patient  endurance  of  the  greatest  persecution  in  defence 
of  that  truth  when  he  had  found  it,  he  was  a  pattern  not  only  to  the 
Arabs,  but  to  many  a  Christian  also.  In  the  history  of  his  life  as  a  pri- 
vate individual  up  to  his  fiftieth  year,  while  he  was  the  faithful  and 
devoted  husband  of  one  wife,  his  biographers  can  hardly  relate  a  fault 
worth  mentioning.  It  is  often  justly  urged  as  a  reproach  against  Islam 
that  it  was  propagated  by  the  sword.  And  it  is  frequently  urged  with 
apparent  justice  in  reply,  **  But  how  did  Mohammed  get  his  sword  ?  " 
And  the  answer  is,  That  by  fifty-two  years  of  such  life  as  I  have  described, 
and  by  indomitable  perseverance  in  pursuing  one  object  in  life,  he  got 
his  sword.  And  in  his  fifty-second  year  (two  years  after  the  death  of 
Khadija,  a.d.  622,  A.H.  i)  he  began  to  use  it.  A  friend  is  known  by 
aiiversity.  A  man  is  proved  by  prosperity.  Many  a  man  has  worked 
his  way  up  from  the  lowest  rank  to  the  throne  of  a  world-empire  by  a  life 
of  unsullied  virtue,  and  yet  when  seated  on  the  throne  has  become  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  Never  was  there  a  more  melancholy  contrast 
than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  life  of  Mohammed  as  a  private  in- 
dividual up  to  his  fifty-second  year,  and  his  life  as  a  ruler  of  men,  a 
professed  prophet  of  God,  and  a  propagator  of  a  new  religion,  during 
the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  He  at  once  adopted  the  maxim,  **  The 
end  sanctifies  the  means,"  and  the  means  which  he  used  during  his  fir^t 
two  years  as  a  prophet  included  fourteen  acts,  of  which  the  following 
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are  a  few  : — Nine  expeditions  to  rob  caravans,  in  some  of  which  he  took 
part  himself,  and  in  several  of  which  innocent  blood  was  shed  ;  three 
assassinations  (of  two  old  men  and  an  old  woman) ;  and  the  capture 
and  condemnation  to  death  of  700  Jews.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last 
of  these,  when  one  of  his  followers  pleaded  for  their  lives,  he  said,  "  God 
curse  you  and  them  also  ;  let  them  go  into  exile/'  And  a  few  years 
afterwards  he  caused  750  Jews  to  be  shut  up  in  an  enclosure  in  Medina, 
had  pits  dug  by  night  in  the  market-place,  and  sat  by  as  a  spectator 
while  they  were  led  out  in  companies  of  five  at  a  time,  their  heads 
cut  off,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  pits.  The  massacre  lasted  all 
day  and  was  continued  till  a  late  hour  at  night.  And  when  it  was  ended 
he  married  a  beautiful  Jewess  whose  father  and  brother  were  among  the 
slain.  And  what  of  the  Koran  ?  Is  it  the  Book  of  God  ?  Is  it  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  a  means  of  elevating  and  civilizing  mankind, 
or,  from  a  missionary  point  of  view,  a  means  of  convincing  unbelievers 
of  the  errors  of  their  ways,  and  bringing  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  Koran  may  be,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  of  any  use  for  either  of  these  purposes,  for  it  has  never 
l)een  translated  idiomatically  by  Moslems  into  the  language  of  any  people, 
and  no  pious  Moslem  will  allow  an  unclean  infidel  to  touch  the  Holy 
Book  until  he  has  been  purged  from  his  uncleanliness  by  being  enrolled 
among  the  faithful.  Time  would  fail  me  to  dwell  upon  the  degradation 
of  women  through  Islam,  and  to  point  out  how  far  Mohammed  was 
the  cause  of  it.  As  a  private  individual,  from  his  twenty-fifth  to  his 
fiftieth  years,  he  was  the  faithful  husband  of  one  wife.  As  a  prophet  in 
the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life,  he  married  eleven  wives,  and,  powerless 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  arose  in  his  harem,  he  introduced  the  laws 
of  the  veil,  that  no  woman  shall  show  her  features  to  any  man  except 
her  father,  husband,  brothers,  sons,  and  slaves. 

Of  Moslem  lands  and  peoples,  I  can  only  mention  one  land  and  one 
nation.  There  is  only  one  land  and  one  people  in  which  and  on  whom 
the  full  power  of  Islam,  for  good  or  evil,  has  had  a  fair  trial  during 
thirteen  centuries.  **  I  thank  God,"  said  Mohammed,  **that  I  am  an 
Arab,  and  that  the  Koran  is  in  the  Arab  tongue."  Arabia  is  the  only 
country  where  Islam  has  from  its  beginning  reigned  supreme,  uncon- 
taminated  by  contact  with  idolatry,  and  entirely  preserved  from  the 
influences  of  Christianity  and  Western  civilization,  with  the  inevitable 
concomitants  of  the  latter — wealth,  luxury,  worldliness,  and  drinking 
habits.  And  the  Arabs  are  the  only  people  who  labour  under  no  dis- 
advantage from  the  fact  that  the  Moslem  Ulema  have  never  translated 
their  Holy  Book  idiomatically  into  the  language  of  any  other  people. 
They  alone  can  read  the  Koran  and  traditions  of  the  prophet  in  their 
own  tongue.  If  in  any  land  the  Koran  could  have  an  elevating  and 
civilizing  effect  u])on  a  people,  that  land  must  be  Arabia.  But  what 
does  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  i^  facile  princess  among  authorities  on  Arabia, 
say?  **  When  the  Koran  and  Mecca  shall  have  disappeared  from  Arabia, 
then  and  then  only  can  we  seriously  expect  to  see  the  Arabs  assume  that 
place  in  the  rank  of  civilization  from  which  Mohammed  and  his  book 
have  more  than  any  other  individual  cause  long  held  them  back  " 
(Palgrave's  Arabia,  i.  p.  175).  Next  to  the  Jews,  the  Arabs  are  the 
most  remarkable  i>eople  in  the  world,  and  almost  equally  with  them  they 
are  a  standing  proof  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word.     Physically,  they  aire 
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one  of  the  finest  races  on  the  globe — ^and  intellectually  they  have  proved 
themselves  in  ages  past  to  be  fitted  to  take  a  leading  rank  among 
the  nations.      And  they  have  still  the  same  capabilities  if  they  could 
only  be  delivered  from  the  slavery  of  Islam  and  brought  into  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel.     What  God  said  of  their  ancestor  Ishmael,  is  still  true 
of  the  race.      He  was  to  be  '*a  wild  ass  of  a  man.''     And  they  are  "  a 
wild,  lawless,  independent  race,  inclined  to  run  free  in  the  wilderness 
and  to  live  by  plunder  and  robbery — his  hand  against  every  man,  leading 
to  the  natural  result  that  every  man's  hand  should  be  against  him."''' 
What  a  contrast,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  resemblance,  is  there  in 
their  history  to  that  of  the  Jews — Israel  more  than  any  other  people — 
led  into  frequent  captivities,  scattered  and  oppressed,  a  byword  among 
the  nations,  and  yet  one  people,  preserving  their  national  characteristics 
and  religion  wherever  they  are.      Ishmael — never  conquered  by  any 
people  from    first  to    last,  niever  banished  from   their    own  land,  but 
preserving  also  their  peculiar  characteristics.      This  can  be  said  of  no 
other  nation  except  the  Jews  and  Arabs.      *'  The  modern  Italians  are 
not  what  the  old  Romans  were,  and  the  English  of  to-day  are  utterly, 
unlike  the  Britons  of  a  thousand  years  ago.     But  the  Arabs  maintain 
to-day  the  very  characteristics  of  their  ancestors,  4,000  years  ago."     No' 
uation  ever  conquered  them  ;  none  of  the  four  World  Empires  was  able 
to  subdue  them.      Herodotus  tells  us  that  all  other  countries  paid  tri- 
bute to  the  Persians,  but  the  Arabs  were  free.      When  Alexander  the 
Great  returned  to  Babylon,  conqueror  of  the  world,  the  Arabs  alone 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  victor — they  simply  took  no  notice  of  him — 
and  be  was  meditating  a  terrible  expedition  against  them  when  death 
put  a  stop  to  his  enterprise.     Antigonus,  Pompey,  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
Severus  in  vain  tried  to  subdue  Arabia.      In  the  present  day  the  Turks, 
so  far  from  being  their  masters,  pay  them  tribute  for  the  protection  of 
their  pilgrims  to  Mecca.      But  it  was  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era 
that  the  second  prophecy  of  God  to  Abraham  was  fulfilled,  and  Ishmael 
**  became  a  great  nation  " — ^so  great  as  to  make  the  world  tremble.     In 
A.D.  622,  Mohammed  set  up  his  standard  in  Medina,  whence  he  put  in 
motion  a  force  which  was  destined  to  shake  the  civilized  world.     Under 
his  standard  the  armies  of  the  Ishmaelites  emerging  from  their  desert 
home,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  overran  more  nations  than  the 
Romans  did  in  the  course  of  centuries ;   and  for  three  hundred  years 
they  continued  to  be  masters  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  earth. 
Their  dominion  extended  from  the  walls  of  China  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  from  the  Sahara  to  the  Pyrenees.     Nor  were  they  distinguished  for 
their  warlike  qualities  alone.      They  were  for  many  ages  the  great  mer- 
chants of  the  East,  and  when  they  overran  the  earth  they  possessed 
most  of  the  learning  that  was  then  in  the  world.     It  remained  for  Islam 
to  rob  them  of  their  nobler  qualities,  and  to  leave  them  the  one  distinc- 
tion of  still  being  what  Ishmael  was  when  God  described  him  as  "  a 
wild  ass  of  a  man."    There  is  but  one  power  that  can  and  shall  conquer 
them,  and  that  is  the  Gospel  of  the  God  of  Love,  which  is  **  God's 
power  unto  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth.''      And  that  they  will 
pay  tribute  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  "The  mul- 
titude of  camels  shall  cover  thee,   the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and 
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Ephah ;  all  they  from  Sheba  shall  come  :  tfaejr  abaU  briog  goid  aad 
incense ;  and  they  shall  show  forth  the  praises  of  Jehovah.  All  the 
docks  of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  together  unto  thee,  the  lams  of 
Nebaioth  shall  minister  unto  thee  :  they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance 
on  Mine  altar,  and  I  will  glorify  the  house  of  My  glory  "  (Isa.  be  6,  7). 
Strange  is  it,  then,  that  such  a  people,  Abraham's  seed  according  to  the 
flesh,  of  whom  we  have  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  that  God  will  yet 
redeem  from  bondage  the  children  of  His  friend,  should  be  the  last 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  be  the  object  of  the  mission  woHc 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  No  wonder  that  a  writer  in  the  Spectator  of 
November  5th,  1887,  should  say,  "  If  we  were  to  attack  missionary 
bodies,  it  would  be  for  their  attention  to  results,  for  their  sordid  counting 
of  converts  and  for  their  disposition  to  attack  perishing  races  like  the 
Polynesians,  and  their  reluctance  to  concentrate  effort  on  a  race  like  the 
Arabs,  which  might  furnish  us  with  teachers  for  the  whole  continent 
of  Africa." 

The  missions  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Moslem  lands  axe  in 
their  infancy. 

The  little  land  of  Palestine  is  the  only  one  in  which  we  have  anything 
like  an  adequate  staff  of  workers.  The  European  staff  of  the  CM.S. 
there  consists  of  nine  ordained,  one  lay,  and  four  lady  missionaries. 
From  the  reports,  of  Bishop  Blyth  and  many  others  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  work  there  is  beginning  to  tell  on  the  Moslem  population, 
and  this  quite  accounts  for  the  fact  that  "  the  opposition  of  the  Turkish 
Government  during  the  past  year  has  been  more  persistent  and  pro- 
nounced than  ever  before."  The  two  almost  always  go  together — **  a 
great  door  opened  *'  and  "  there  are  many  adversaries^"  Mr.  Hall 
of  Jaffa,  reports  : — "  There  has  been  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life  in  all 
our  principal  congregations,  and  in  many  of  our  smaller  ones  also. 
Everywhere  there  have  been  increased  numbers  at  our  schools  and 
services,  and  there  has  been  a  much  greater  spirit  of  enquiry  amongst 
the  Moslems.  We  may  say,  indeed,  in  proportion  as  the  Government 
has  J^een  against  us,  so  has  the  Moslem  population  opened  up  to  us."  Nor 
.  has  the  door  been  opened  to  the  men  only,  but  to  the  women  also. 
**  The  women  are  on  the  whole  more  ready  than  ever  before  to  receive 
the  Bible- woman  in  their  own  houses,  and  to  listen  while  she  reads  and 
prays  with  them.'*  And  "  one  great  source  of  rejoicing  in  this  part  of  our 
work  is  that  such  a  large  number  of  Moslem  women  are  reached.  The 
Bible-woman  is  specially  charged  to  visit  Moslems  almost  exclusively, 
and  nearly  all  the  women  who  come  to  the  meetings  are  Moslems." 

In  Egypt  we  have  one  solitary  missionary,  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein,  a 
missionary  of  at  least  thirty-seven  years'  standing,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lost  some  of  the  vigour  of  youth,  and  he  has  been  working  alone 
in  the  city  of  Cairo  since  1882.  One  devoted  and  aged  missionary- 
shall  we  say  for  all  Egypt,  or  for  Cairo  only  ?  A  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
indeed,  in  a  city  containing.  300,000  Moslems,  and  a  Christian  school  of 
sixty  Moslem  boys,  to  compete  with  a  Moslem  University  of  8,000 
students.  And  what  are  we  doing  for  the  whole  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
now  entrusted  to  Christian  England  ?  Thank  God,  if  it  is  neglected  by 
the  Church  of  England  we  believe  it  is  not  so  by  the  Churches  of 
America.  And  if  the  American  missionaries  there  are  as  faithful  men 
as  we  have  known  them  in  India  and  Persia,  there  is  still  hope  for 
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F^pt  "  Whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt 
My  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  My  hands,  and  Israel  Mine  inheri- 
tance ^  (Is.  xix.  25). 

Mission  work  in  the  southern  half  of  the  great  Arabian  Peninsula  was 
commenced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  General  Haig  and  the  Honour- 
able Ion  Keith  Falconer.  The  self-sacrifice  and  early  death  of  the  latter 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  who  have  sent  four  missionaries  to  Sheikh  Othman,  a  village 
ander  British  rule  within  a  few  miles  of  Aden,  and  General  Haig's 
journey  of  inspection  round  Arabia  has  led  the  C.M.S.  to  send  a  medical 
missionary.  Dr.  Harpur,  to  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  order  not 
to  encroach  upon  the  field  already  occupied  by  the  Mission  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Harpur  made  an  attempt  to  occupy  Dhala,  but 
at  the  request  of  the  British  resident  a(  Aden  was,  when  he  wrote  last, 
preparing  to  return  with  his  family  to  Aden.  General  Haig  says,  "In 
one  degree  or  another  all  Arabia  is,  I  consider,  open  to  the  Gospel.  It 
is  as  much  open  to  it  as  the  world  generally  was  in  Apostolic  times,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  accessible  to  the  evangelist  at  many  different  points,  at  all 
of  which  he  would  find  men  and  women  needing  salvation,  some  of 
whom  would  receive  his  message,  while  others  would  reject  it  and  perse- 
cute him."  And  Ion  Keith  Falconer  wrote  just  before  his  death, 
**  Though  I  had  been  warned  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in  introducing 
religious  topics  with  the  people  of  Lahij,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
fanaticism,  I  found  no  difficulty  whatever  in  circulating  Arabic  Gospels 
among  them.  They  were  received  with  the  utmost  willingness,  and 
several  came  to  the  bungalow  to  get  them."  The  fact  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Harpur  with  their  family  have  not  been  able  to  reside  at  Dhala, 
does  not  by  any  means  invalidate  these  testimonies.  The  door  is  cer- 
tainly not  open  as  yet  for  European  ladies  and  children  to  reside  in  every 
part  of  Arabia,  but  there  is  a  door  open  even  for  this  in  a  few  places, 
and  for  the  voice  of  the  itinerant  Evangelist  and  Bible  colporteur 
in  very  many. 

In  none  of  our  fields  of  labour  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff  of 
labourers  more  manifest  than  in  the  Persia  Mission.  If  we  have  only 
one  missionary  in  Egypt,  we  have  at  least  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  other  Christian  bodies  have  many  labourers  there.  It  is  not  so 
with  the  vast  field  which  the  missionaries  attached  to  the  Persia  Mission 
are  attempting  to  evangelise.  This  field  embraces  an  area  of  more  than 
500,000  square  miles,  and  comprises  three  ancient  kingdoms  (Babylonia, 
£lam,  and  Persia),  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  northern 
half  of  Arabia.  There  are  no  missionaries  of  any  other  Protestant  body 
working  in  it  except  those  of  the  C.M.S.  And  the  whole  staff  of 
Europeans  at  present  in  the  field  consists  of  one  medical  and  one  lady 
missionary  at  Ispahan,  and  a  medical  missionary  and  his  wife  at  Baghdad. 
There  are  two  stations  occupied  by  Europeans — Ispahan  for  the  Persian 
branch  of  the  work,  and  Baghdad  for  work  among  both  Persians  and 
Anbs.  And  there  is  one  station  (Bushire,  on  the  Persian  Gulf)  occu- 
pied by  two  Armenian  brethren,  who  work  also  for  Persians  and 
Arabs.  There  are  also  two  missionaries  at  home  about  to  start  this 
month  for  Ispahan  (d.v.).  Nor  does  the  vast  area  of  our  mission,  and 
the  paucity  of  European  labourei^,  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
herculean  task  allotted  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Persia  Mission*  There 
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are  many  other  circumstances  connected  with  it  which  greatly  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  work.  First  of  these  is  the  slowness  of  locomotion 
in  Moslem  lands.  We  have  been  told  that  *'  Islam  has  a  marvellously 
civilizing  and  elevating  effect  upon  a  people/'  and  we  are  sometimes 
asked,  *•  Have  you  no  railways  in  Persia  ?  "  and  we  reply,  **  Railways  ! 
They  have  not  learned  yet  to  make  the  wheel  of  a  wheelbarrow." 
Ispahan,  where  the  Secretary  of  the  mission  resides,  is  situated  about 
half-way  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  boundaries  of  the  mission 
district,  and  Baghdad  is  situated  near  the  Western  boundary,  almost 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Ispahan,  and  it  is  a  month's 
journey  from  the  one  station  to  the  other,  and  about  two-and-a-half 
months'  journey  from  end  to  end  of  the  district.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  mention  many  other  difficulties,  or  even  to  enumerate  the 
various  branches  of  work  that  have  to  be  carried  on  by  so  insufficient  a 
staff. 

But  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  picture,  and  there  are  many  causes 
for  encouragement.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Eastern 
Churches  in  the  seventh  century,  and  the  absence  of  vitality  and 
energy  in  them  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  rise  of  Islam ;  and 
the  neglect  of  the  Word  of  God  by  them,  and  their  ignorance  of  it, 
was  the  reason  why  Mohammed  imbibed  in  his  own  mind  and  incorpora- 
ted in  the  Koran  such  false  ideas  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  of  the  lives  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  and  the  whole 
economy  of  Revelation.  That  same  state  of  corruption  in  doctrine  and 
want  of  vitality  and  energy  in  life  characterizes  those  Churches  to  the 
present  day.  And  the  Christian  Churches  in  the  East,  so  far  from 
having  been  a  light  to  lighten  the  Moslems,  have  been  the  greatest 
stumbling-block  to  them.  And  yet  God  has  had  a  wise  purpose  in  the 
scattering  of  those  Churches  through  Moslem  lands,  and  in  enabling 
them  to  endure  such  a  long  night  of  oppression  and  persecution.  And 
there  are  two  very  cheering  facts  connected  with  them.  First,  within 
the  last  few  years  they  have  been  almost  entirely  (in  Persia)  liberated 
from  the  terrible  persecution  and  oppressive  tyranny  under  which  they 
have  groaned  for  nearly  thirteen  centuries.  And,  secondly,  God  has 
already  raised  up  from  among  them  some  of  the  most  faithful  and 
devoted  fellow-labourers  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  Moslems  that  can 
be  found  in  any  mission  field.  Taking  into  account  the  impossibility  of 
finding  English  men  and  women  in  anything  like  sufficient  numbers  for 
the  evangelisation  of  these  lands,  our  chief  energy  must  in  future,  more 
even  than  in  the  past,  be  spent  on  the  training  of  native  labourers,  and 
thank  God  we  have  already  met  with  very  great  encouragement  in  thb 
branch  of  mission  work.  But  the  greatest  of  all  causes  for  encourage- 
ment is  the  door  which  is  opened  for  making  known  the  Gospel  of 
salvation  to  the  Moslems ;  of  this  the  Medical  Missionary  in  Baghdad 
writes — "  Our  work  is  growing  in  interest  daily,  not  only  because  a  great 
door  is  open  before  us,  but  also  because  there  are  many  adversaries. 
The  Chaldean  Roman  Catholic  Patriarch,  who  has  lately  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Baghdad  (having  moved  here  from  Mosul),  has  gone  to  the 
Governor  and  complained  against  us.  I  do  not  know  what  the  result 
will  be.  This  morning  we  had  120  persons  present  at  the  preaching — 
most  of  them  Mohammedans.  If  the  Government  close  the  dispensary 
I  shall  not  mind.    It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  necessity  for  it.   The  door 
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seems  so  wide  open  there  is  no  longer  need  for  medical  work  to 
open  it." 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion  about  the  kind  of  men  and  women 
needed  for  the  work,  and  (to  use  a  Pauline  expression)  the  Gospel  by 
which  Moslems  can  be  won  for  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  among 
all  Christians  labouring  for  the  same  end  in  Moslem  lands  can  best 
be  aimed  at.  We  must  be  very  brief,  and  will  rather  throw  out  a  few 
suggestions  in  the  words  of  others  than  give  our  own  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. First  as  to  the  men  and  women.  '*  Given  the  right  men,  and 
Arabia  may  be  won  for  Christ ;  start  with  the  wrong  men  and  little 
will  be  accomplished.  But  what  qualifications  are  needed  ?  What 
enthusiasm,  what  fire  of  love,  what  dogged  resolution,  what  uttermost 
self-sacrificing  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  glory  of  Christ " 
(General  Haig,  CM.  Intelligencer,  July,  1887.)  Secondly  as  to  the 
Gospel  to  be  preached,  and  we  fully  believe  that  St.  Paul  himself  would 
acknowledge  as  his  Gospel  and  fully  endorse  the  words  of  the  good 
Bishop  of  Durham  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Wolverhampton  last 
year : — **  We  shall  not  lay  the  yoke  of  a  rigid  uniformity  on  the  necks  of 
our  converts.  We  shall  lay  down  for  ourselves  as  an  aim  not  the  mul- 
tiplication of  English  churches  on  a  foreign  soil,  but  the  creation  of 
native  churches.  We  shall  allow  great  latitude  of  development  in  non- 
essentials, such  as  the  form  of  worship.  We  shall  not  impose  our 
Articles,  or  even  our  Prayer-book,  as  a  necessity,  on  native  peoples.  We 
shall  act  throughout  in  the  faith  that  they,  too,  like  the  races  converted 
to  Christ  in  the  ages  past,  have  some  treasure  of  their  own,  some  special 
gift  or  endowment,  to  contribute  to  the  House  of  God.  We  shall  draw 
closer  our  intercourse  with  the  enfeebled  Churches  of  the  East,  not  too 
carefully  scanning  their  faults,  whether  in  doctrine  or  in  practice,  but 
striving  by  education  and  by  sympathy  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  leveU 
Thus  will  the  Catholicity  of  our  Church  be  at  length  realized — a  true 
inspiration  to  ourselves  and  an  untold  blessing  to  mankind.  '  All  ye  in- 
habitants of  the  world,  and  ye  dwellers  on  the  earth,  see  ye,  when  He 
lifteth  up  an  ensign  on  the  mountains.'"  And  another  eminent  ciignitary 
of  the  Church  writes  as  follows  : — "  If  they  told  the  heathen  they  could 
only  find  the  Saviour  after  one  particular  external  manifestation  of  His 
Church  on  earth,  were  they  not  cramping  the  Gospel,  and  paralyzing  the 
power  of  the  •  river  of  life  ? '  Therefore,  what  he  ventured  to  plead  for 
was  that  there  should  be  more  flexibility  and  less  rigidity  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  abroad,  so  that  they  might  break  down  some  of  their  miserable 
cramping  ecclesiastical  barriers,  and  open  their  hearts  to  all  those  who 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for  they  might  depend  upon  it  if  their 
Church  was  indeed  to  prove  itself  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and  success- 
fully oppose  *the  advancing  tide  of  sin  and  evil  in  every  direction,  it 
must  not  stand  rigid  and  like  a  rock  immovable,. basing  itself  upon  its 
pride  of  pedigree  going  back  eighteen  centuries,  but  rather  upon  its  life 
and  powers  of  to-day,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  and  its  knowledge  of 
how  to  adapt  itself  to  altered  circumstances." 
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ADDRESSES. 

The   Right   Rev.  John   Mitchinson,  D.C.L.,  late   Bishop  of 
Barbadoes,  Assistant  Bishop  in  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough. 

I  PEEL  sure  that  to  many  thoughtful  Christian  people,  two  days  of  observance  in  the 
Christian  year  suggest  painful  reflections.  I  mean  Ash  Wednesday  and  Intercession 
for  Missions  day.  Of  Ash  Wednesday,  I  say  -nothing — it  surely  speaks  for  itself. 
Of  Intercession  for  Missions  day,  I  say  that  it  has  a  painful  element  in  it,  because  those 
who  think  on  the  subfect,  must  be  convinced  that  the  Church  of  England  is,  as  a 
Church,  not  sincere  upon  the  great  missions  question.  And  I  say  this  in  the  face  of 
what  I  most  thankfully  welcome  here  to-day,  this  enormous  gathering  of  church- 
men, and  this  morning  sitting  devoted,  through  the  wise  forethought  of  the  committee, 
to  the  consideration  of  foreign  missions.  Truly  it  is  an  encouraging  contrast  to  the 
last  Church  Congress  I  addressed  on  this  subject  at  Reading,  when  it  was  relegated 
to  a  fairly-attended  sectional  meeting.  And  I  say  it  in  the  face  of  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  pecuniary  support  of  missions  is  increasing,  and  I 
frankly  admit  has  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  day  of  Intercession  for 
Missions.  I  hold  in  my  hand  statistics  which  have  been  prepared  by  that  most 
useful  man,  Canon  Scott  Robertson,  which  enable  us  to  feel  the  pulse,  not  only  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  of  all  the  Christian  bodies  in  this  country  on  that 
vital  point,  the  support  of  missions :  and  I  notice  that,  taking  the  contributions 
of  the  Church  and  of  all  other  Christian  bodies  in  England  in  1871,  the  sum 
total  raised  was  £^SS,T42  5  while  in  1886,  the  last  year  for  which  contribotion^ 
have  been  tabulated,  the  total  amount  is  jfi,  195,714.  That  looks  like  a  con- 
siderable increase,  but  when  I  turn  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  properly-called 
mother  Church  of  the  nation,  I  find  the  sum  total  raised  in  1886  for  foreign  missions 
was  ;f486,o82,  which,  I  venture  to  submit,  is  not  an  adequate  sum  to  represent  what 
the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be  doing  if  her  heart — the  heart  of  the  whole  Chnrcb. 
not  of  some  only  of  her  faithful  sons — were  stirred  as  it  ought  to  be  on  this*most  vital 
question.  This  indifference,  I  maintain,  more  or  less  affects  the  entire  Church  from 
head  to  foot.  In  the  presence  of  many  of  my  brethren  of  the  episcopal  bench,  I 
venture,  with  all  due  deference  to  say,  I  doubt  whether  that  bench  as  a  body  is  is 
hearty  in  its  support  of  missions  as  I  should  like  to  see  it.  It  is  perfectly  tme,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  first  reader  to-day,  that  the  bishops  do  come  out  nobly  on 
great  occasions  ;  butjoh,  why,  I  ask,  do  they  reserve  themselves  for  great  occasions  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  :    They  don't. 

My  right  rev.  brother  says,  "  They  don't.**  I  only  wish  the  experience  of  the  entirt 
Church  of  England  would  bear  him  out. 

The  Bishop  of  Newcastle  :    It  does. 

Home  mission  work  they  heartily  encourage,  but  I  do  not  think  they  stir  up  as 
parochial  clergy  as  they  ought  to  do  to  this  great  and  important  work.  I  would 
venture  again  to  say,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  so,  that  in  the  disposal  of  their 
patronage  they  might  well,  from  time  to  time,  emphasize  the  approval  which  I  am 
sure  they  feel  of  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  working  up  the  cause  of  foreign 
missions  in  their  respective  dioceses.  And  now,  brethren  of  the  clergy,  may  I  turn 
to  you,  and  deal  with  you  as  plainly  and  faithfully  as  1  have  done  with  the  episcopal 
bench  ?  May  I  say  that  I  fear,  in  spite  of  many  noble  exceptions  in  every  drocese 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  nevertheless,  as  a  body,  you,  the  clergy,  are  apathetic  on 
this  subject.  I  think  that  this  arises  from  two  causes :  partly  from  the  fact  that  yon, 
or  the  majority  of  you,  have  had  no  foreign  experience.  There  is  no  question  about  it 
that  what  we  simply  read  about  and  hear  about  from  a  distanc  2  does  not  so  vitally  and 
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profoandly  affect  us  as  what  we  have  personally  seen  with  our  own  eyes,  and  this  very 
circomstance  furnishes,  if  not  a  valid  excuse,  at  least  a  real  palliation  for  what  I 
cannot  help  thinking  is  apathy  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  cleigymen  with 
regard  to  foreign  missions.  The  other  reason  is  far  less  excusable,  and  that  is  that 
yoo  do  not  read  missionary  literature  as  you  ought  to  do.  And  now  I  turn  to  tire 
hity,  and  I  must  tell  them,  t0O|  that  those  who  form  the  upper  strata  of  English 
society  are  culpably  lacking  in  interest  in  and  support  of  foreign  missions.  To  some 
extent  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  altogether  the  fault  of  the  laity.  I  am  afiraid  that 
we  of  the  clergy  must  share  with  them  the  blame.  I  doubt,  whether  we  have  so 
sjstematically  instructed  our  people  in  the  subject  as  we  ought  to  have  done.  If  we- 
retlly  meant  to  interest  them',  and  make  them  ardent  supporters  of  foreign  missions, 
we  should  bring  the  question  in  all  its  varied  forms  before  them,  quite  as  systematically 
as  we  teach  doctrine,  or  inculcate  Christian  practice,  or  instruct  in  Church  history. 
We  ought  to  give  them  definite  instruction  on  what  is  being  done  abroad  in  our 
varioos  mission  fields.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  I  think  the  laity  are  not  so 
broad  in  their  sympathy  toward  the  great  missionary  cause  as  they  ought  to  be.  We 
have  a  little  spoiled  and  cramped  them  by  our  over-encouragement  of  special  and 
individual  missions..  We  have  cramped  the  fulness  and  variedness  of  that  sympathy 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  if  they  are  to  develop  a  love  and  zeal  for  mission  wor  k . 
Let  me  give  you  another  illustration  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  agencies  by 
whkh  foreign  missions  are  maintained.  A  great  many  of  the  clergy,  and  certainly  a 
peat  many  English  laymen,  are  ignorant  as  to  the  extent  the  mission  cause  is  under 
obligation  to  societies  which  do  not  universally  commend  themselves  to  the  support  of 
churchmen.  Few  take  the  pains  to  look  into  the  question  how  much  the  mission 
ause  is  indebted  to  two  great  societies,  which,  so  to  say,  lie  behind  the  great 
nissioaary  organizations,  and  which  are  not  supported  by  churchmen  as  they  ought  to 
be.  I  allude  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am  convinced  that  few  clergymen  realize  the 
^acx  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  the 
Church's  Missionaries  use  abroad  on  behalf  of  the  great  societies,  the  S.P.G.  and 
the  C.M.S.,  are  supplied  mainly  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  way 
of  putting  the  matter  succinctly  before  you,  let  me  read  you  a  brief  extract  from  a 
paper  on  this  subject : — "  The  chaplains  and  nAssionaries  of  the  elder  of  the  mission- 
ary societies  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  viz.,  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  require  and  use  the  Scriptures  in  about  35 
loreign  languages.  Nearly  all  of  these  versions  may  be  procured  from  the  Bible 
Society,  and  about  20  of  them  can  be  obtained  from  this  source  only.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  use  the  Bible,  or  parts  thereof,  in  about  60 
different  translations,  all  of  which  are  practically  supplied  by  the  Bible  Society,  those 
which  are  procurable  elsewhere  being  very  few  indeed.  Speaking  generally,  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  in  about  70  languages  at  least  are  used  in  the  Foreign  Missions 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  these  about  six-sevenths  can  be  obtained  only  from 
the  Bible  Society,  and  almost  all  the  rest  are  practically  furnished  by  it.  Without 
its  aid  these  missions  could  not  carry  on  their  present  work."  Tlie  same  holds  good 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society.  Let  me  remind  you  that  a  large 
pan  of  the  expenditure  of  the  S.P.C.K.,  as  you  may  see  from  its  balance  sheet,  is  on 
endowment  of  sees,  endowment  of  clergy,  church  buildings,  schools,  and  theological 
colleges  in  foreign  parts,  studentships  in  connection  with  these  the  training  and 
support  of  medical  missionaries,  and  on  other  objects  bearing  entirely  on  the  extension 
and  development  of  missionary  effort.  I  now  proceed  to  offer  some  suggestions  for 
improving  our  attitude  as  a  Church  towards  foreign  missionary  work,     (i)  Get  rid 
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of  the  idea  that  there  is  any  antagonism  between  the  two  great  missionary  societies. 
Treat  them  as  Peter,  James,  and  John,  did  Paul  and  Barnabas.  "They  gave  us,** 
says  St.  Paul,  '*  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that  we  should  go  unto  the  heathen  and 
they  unto  the  circumcision."  They  have  their  distinct  spheres  of  work  ;  loyally 
support  them  both.  (2)  Use  more  thoroughly  than  you  do  the  ruri-decanal  machinery 
of  your  diocQses  for  the  raising  of  funds  and  dissemination  of  missionary  information. 
(3)  Subordinate  your  special  funds  and  make  support  of  the  special  mission  in  every 
case  subsidiary  to  the  general  cause,  instead  of  letting  it,  as  now,  too  often  supersede 
it.  (4)  Get  rid,  if  you  can,  of  parochial  selfishness,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the 
point,  get  rid  of  parochial  luxury.  Remember  that  church  decorations,  flowers,  aod 
so  forth,  excellent  things  in  themselves,  are  but  too  often  painfully  suggestive  of  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  (5)  As  the  result  of  what  I  have  said,  give  more 
general  support  to  the  S.P.C.K.  and  the  Bible  Society  ;  and,  as  many  of  you  feel  a 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  entire  programme  of  the  last-named  society,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  its  authorities  the  wisdom  of  inviting  subscriptions  specially 
and  exclusively  to  a  Bible  Translation  Fund ;  they  would  lose  none  of  their  old 
friends  and  supporters  of  their  entire  plan  of  operations.  I  can  conceive  of  no 
Christian  man  who  would  not  be  thankful  to  contribute  to  such  a  fund.  May  1 
further  venture  to  say  to  the  bishops,  encourage  your  younger  clergy  to  go  out  and  do 
work  in  foreign  parts  ?  Such  work  vdll  act  beneficially  upon  the  Church  abroad,  by 
constantly  infusing  new  blood  ;  and  will  re-act  on  the  home  Church  by  bringing  into  it 
men  who  know  what  foreign  work  is  like,  and  who  can  thus  interest  other  folks  at  home 
in  it.  Moreover,  after  a  little  wholesome  knocking  about  in  the  Colonies,  these  young 
men  will  come  back  to  home  work  as  much  the  better  for  the  education  they  got 
there,  as  the  public  school  boy  benefits  by  the  kicking  he  gets  at  his  schooL  And  I 
should  like  to  ask  them  to  give  missionary  history  a  place  in  their  ordination  examina- 
tion. To  our  rulers  I  would  respectfully  say,  repeat  occasionally  the  experiment  of  the 
translation  of  a  Selwyn  and  a  Moorhouse  from  Colonial  to  Home  Sees,  and  thus  tt 
once  foster  the  feeling  and  emphasize  the  fact  of  the  oneness  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion throughout  the  world. 

To  all,  I  say,  realize  that  the  support  of  missions  is  not  *'  dessert "  in  the  great 
banquet  of  work  for  God  spread  for  us  all  to  live  and  thrive  on,  not  dessert  that  may 
be  partaken  of  or  not  at  pleasure  by  each  guest,  but  one  of  the  solid  courses  of  tbe 
meal  that  no  healthy  appetite  vnll  pass  untasted.  To  emphasize  this,  I  should  like  a 
supplication  added  to  the  Litany  for  a  blessing  on  mission  work,  but  I  am  content 
with  the  evident  intention  of  the  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  with 
weekly  private  intercession. 


The  Right  Rev.  S.  T.  Nevill,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dunedia 

My  predecessor  on  this  platform  has  given  you  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  want  of  interest,  and  the  fact  of  the  want  of  interest  comparatively 
speaking,  in  missionary  work  with  reference  to  our  own  Church.  It  strikes  me  that  a 
Colonial  Bishop  who  occupies  the  position  which  I  unfortunately  occupy  myself,  of 
having  to  go  about  on  the  very  few  occasions  on  which  he  visits  his  mother  country, 
and  solicit  aid  for  his  far  off  diocese,  is  in  a  very  good  position  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  that  interest,  and  to  discover,  as  he  will  unfortunately,  that  it  is  not  anything  like 
so  complete  as  it  ought  to  be.  While  saying  this  I  should,  indeed,  be  most  ungnitefal 
if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging,  as  I  am  sure  my  brethreo  on 
either  hand  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge,  the  warmth  of  the  welcome  with  which  we 
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Colonial  Bishops  pers  inally  are  invariably  received.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  delightful 
thing  for  me  after  ten  or  more  years  of  absence  from  England — and  some  of  as  have 
been  away  much  longer  than  that — to  have  the  opportunity  of  being  received  in  the 
bouses  of  friends  all  over  the  country,  and  entering  into  fellowship  with  the  most  re- 
fined, cultivated,  and  earnest  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  accusations  which  my  right  rev.  brother  has  dealt  out  with  so 
great  impartiality  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  the  Church.  I  shall  only,  for  my  own 
part,  give  two  or  three  of  the  reasons  which  strike  me  as  explaining  the  want  of 
interest  in  reference  to  the  Colonial  Church  to  which  special  reference  has  been 
made.  I  can  understand  the  possibility  of  that  interest  being  even  less  powerful 
aow  than  it  was  some  forty  years  ago,  and  I  say  so  for  reasons  such  as  these.  It 
seems  to  be  the  idea  amongst  the  majority  of  the  people  that  the  work  of  the 
Chiodi  in  the  colonies  is  so  much  like  the  work  of  the  Church  at  home,  that  they 
do  not  see  why  they  should  be  called  upon  to  collect  moneys  or  show  any  special 
interest  in  it.  It  is  not  like  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as  purely  missionary  work — 
the  addition  of  a  new  province  to  the  Divine  Kingdom.  That  is  perhaps  one  reason. 
Another  is  something  like  this.  The  Church  work  in  colonial  spheres  has  now  lost 
much  of  that  heroic  element  which  was  associated  with  it  when  it  was  first  enterprised. 
We  do  not  now  have  those  startling  accounts  which  used  to  come  home  to  the  Church 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  of  bishops  swimming  rivers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
not  because  they  do  not  still  encounter  dangers  and  difficulties,  but  because  there  is 
neb  a  number  of  them  in  the  colonies  at  this  moment  that  it  would  be  absolute 
impertinence  on  the  part  of  any  to  come  home  and  tell  their  fellow  Christians 
their  own  personal  endurances.  Again,  we  know  that  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
the  general  estimate  of  the  Episcopal  office  vi-as  different  to  what  it  is  now,  and  those 
who  fint  broke  through  the  line  of  hereditary  and  imagined  dignity,  which  made  it 
ieem  so  important  to  a  bbhop  to  always  have  his  tight  clothes  and  stringed  hat 
on  him,  and  who  swam  the  river  and  climbed  the  mountain  were  looked  upon 
asheioesfor  having  defied  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Another  reason  is  that  there 
was  then  so  little  known  of  the  countries  in  which  our  missionaries  went  forth  to 
l*hour.  A  man  came  back  from  a  distant  sphere  of  work,  and  those  to  whom  he 
spjke  of  what  he  had  seen  and  done  knew  almost  nothing — I  had  almost  said  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  I  should  not  have  been  far  from  the  truth  in  many  cases — as  to 
the  places  and  people  he  had  been  amongst.  Therefore,  it  was  to  some  extent  that 
when  a  man  came  back,  after  a  long  absence  from  home,  he  was  looked  upon, 
by  the  people  of  that  day,  as  something  like  a  demi-god  descended  from  Olympus. 
The  more  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  distant  places  in  the  present  day 
has  done  away  with  the  sense  of  wonder  which  prevailed  at  the  time  I  have  spoken 
o(  and  it  no  longer  exists.  Another  reason  why  there  may  be  less  interest  felt  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  generally  in  its  missionary  work  of  the  colonies  is  that  here 
mid  there  some  rich  man  comes  home  after  having  made  a  fortune  in  the  colonies, 
takes  some  great  house  at  Kensington,  and  makes  a  figure  in  the  world.  An  immediate 
generalization  then  goes  on.  People  conclude  at  once  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  riches  in  the  colonies,  and  the  colonists  generally  are  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  of 
affluence  and  wealth.  These*people  do  not  enquire  where  the  money  comes  from,  or 
what  particular  colony,  but  go  on  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  wealth  every- 
where, just  as  if  one  successful  merchant  in  London  or  Manchester  could  be  taken  as 
proof  that  every  man  in  England  was  as  rich  as  Croesus.  For  these  reasons  I  think  it 
possible  that  there  may  be  less  of  sympathy  than  there  ought  to  be  in  our  work.  Men 
thus  come  to  imagine  that  sympathy  with  the  Church  in  the  colonies  is  a  waste  of 
sympathy,  and  it  would  be  a  much  better  and  more  important  work  for  them  to 
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plunge  themselves  into  the  East-end  of  London,  or  some  other  heathen  sphere  in 
their  own  country.    Now  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  draw  comparisons  between 
one  kind  of  work,  and  the  other.     I  would  add  my  tribute  of  admiration  to  those 
noble-minded  men  who  do  plunge  into  those  spheres,  and  I  had  almost  said  who  lead 
such  awful  lives ;  but  I  am  not  drawing  comparisons.    What  I  protest  against  is  that 
the  Church  work  should  be  done  on  a  sort  of  **  fashion  "  principle,  instead  of  on  the 
true  principle.     I  want  you  to  remember  the  injunction  of  our  Master — '*  These 
things  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone."    The  one  point  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  attention,  and  which  I  would  impress  on  the  mind  of  the 
Church,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  opportunity  allowed  me,  is  that   the  present  is  a 
swiftly  passing,  but  all-important  opportunity  in   reference  to  the  Church  in  the 
colonies ;  and  the  importance  of  the  opportunity  is  based  on  the  fact  of  the  youthful- 
ness  of  our  colonial  empire.    We  all  know  that  youth  is  the  time  for  rapid  growth, 
and  every  physiologist  will  say  that  if  youth,  which  is  capable  of  receiving  almost  any 
amount  of  pabulum,  does  not  receive  during  that  period  the  pabulum  necessary  for  his 
sustenance,  the  expansion  into  adult  life  would  be  a  weakly  and  attenuated  thing. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  think  it  very  important  that  the  Church  should  rouse  herself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  problem  relating  to  her  work  in  the  colonies  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  important  that  you  should  have  some  conception  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  and  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  colonies.    I  dare  say  you  will  have  heard  or  read  in  the 
-statistics  of  certain  Societies  of  the  enormous  flood  of  people  who  are  pouring  ont, 
year  by  year,  from  the  mother  land.     There  are  brethren  here  who  could  tell  you  that 
in  the  several  dioceses  they  represent  the  population   is  pouring   in  with  extreme 
rapidity ;  but  I  want  you  to  remember  that  the  natural  increase  of  population  is 
greater  in  the  colonies  than  in  the  mother  country,  because  of  the  lowness  of  the 
colonial  death-rate.     When  I  tell   you   that   there  are  in    many  colonies  people 
pouring  in  at  the  rate  of  1,000  and  1,500  every  month,  you  will  see  that  the  work 
of  the  Church  is  to  follow  and  overtake  them  in  their  poverty  and  their  distant  homes. 
We  have  not  in  the  colonies  the  means  to  do  this,  I  must  emphasize  this  point- 
that  the  more  recently  formed  dioceses  in  the  colonies  have  been  formed  withoot 
any  endowments  and  have  had  no   assistance  from  outside  funds.     The  position 
of  a  Colonial  Bishop  is  that  he  has  the  maximum  of  work  and  the  minimum  of  means 
wherewith  to  overtake  what  is  necessary  in  his  diocese.     In  conclusion,  I  would 
emphasize  the  point  touched  on  by  a  previous  speaker,  namely,  with  regard  to  the 
reflex  action  of  the  colonies  on  the  Mother  Church.     The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  population  of  the  colonies  and  its  importance  will  be  almost  equal  to  what  is  now 
claimed  for  the  mother  church,  and  I  want  you  to  consider  what  may  then  be  the 
reflex  influence  of  the  Colonial  Church  upon  you  in  this  country. ^You  see  people 
coming  back  from  the  colonies  with  bad   habits  as  to  the  Church-going,  Sunday 
observance,  and  the  like,  because  there  have  been  no  places  where  they  could  obtain 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  when  you  have  them 
coming  back  in  multitudinous  streams,  as  they  will  do  in  a  shoit'time,  because  of  the 
increased    means  of  intercourse,   your    own  Church  at  home  will   be  affected  bjr 
your  indifference,  just  as,  in  farming,  a  man's  best  fields  will*soon  be  spoiled  if  be 
leave  one  comer  of  his  property  untitled  from  which  the  thistle-down  may  blow. 


The    Right   Rev.  G.   W.  Kennion,   D.D.,   Lord   Bishop  of 

Adelaide. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  what  I  would  have  said  has  already  been  said  by  previous  q>eakers, 
or  brought  before  you  in  the  papers  to  which  you  have  listened,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  practical  matters  in  relation  to  mission  work  which  I  should  like  to  bring  l)efbre 
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you  in  describing  the  work  that  is  actually  being  done.     In  the  first  place  let  me  say 
with  regard  to  Australia  that  to  talk  of  the  colonies  as  presenting  one  and  the  same 
sort  of  work  in  different  parts,  is  just  as  true  as  if  you  were  to  talk  as  if  the 
climate  of  Australia  were  practically  the  same  all  over.    The  climate  of  Australia 
(iiffeis  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  make  it  almost  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  the 
European  climate  as  of  the  Australian   climate.     In  the  same  manner  then  you 
may  say  that  the  work  done  in  one  part  of  Australia  differs  from  that  done  in  another 
part  Mo  calo.     I  will  speak  of  the  part  I  know  best,  and  if  I  use  the  words  *'we"  and 
"  I "  you  will  understand  that  it  is  not  from  egotism,  but  because  it  is  best  that 
I  should  speak  of  that   which  I  know.     In  the  second  place,  if  I  do  not    say 
anything  about  the  work  done  by  Nonconformists,   do  not  think  me  indifferent 
to  the  great  zeal  they  have  shown  in  the  work   they  are  doing,  but  because  I 
am  speaking  of  the  work  of  Churchmen  to  Churchmen,  and  because  we  are  trustees 
of  a  great  cause  and  bound  to  hand  on  that  trust  to  others  and  make  them  sharers  in 
that  spiritual  kingdom  to  which  we  have  been  brought  by  baptism.     The  colonists 
I  have  to  speak  of  are  settled  in  three  different  ways.     There  are  those  who  live  in 
the  cities  and  towns,  those  who  live  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  those  who  are 
cither  working  in  the  mining  fields  or  living  on  the  pastoral  or  sheep  stations.     It  is 
chiefly  about  the  agricultural  districts  and  sheep  stations  that  I  have  a  few  words  to 
say.    Id  the  agricultural  districts  you  find  that  men  have  taken  up  land  which  has 
liccome  their  own,  but  they  have  taken  it  up,  generally  speaking,  upon  borrowed 
capital.    They  are,  therefore,  when  entering  upon  their  work  as  farmers,  in  a  compara- 
tively poor  position.     They  may  own  farms  of  perhaps  150  to  300  or  400  acres, 
l)ut  there  is  generally  a  heavy  debt  upon  their  freehold.     Every  eight  or  ten  miles  you 
will  probably  find  a  small  township  consisting  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  perhaps  a 
public-house,  a  few  stores,  and  generally  speaking  a  school.     In  order  to  carry  on  our 
mssion  work  amongst  such  people,  what  is  done  in  the  colony  in  which  I  live  is  this — 
a  clergyman  is  sent  out  in  charge  of  a  large  mission  district,  he  is  at  first  supported  by 
funds  which  are  raised  throughout  the  diocese  and  which  are  used  entirely  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  missionary  work  in  the  diocese  itself.     These  men,  the  mission  priests, 
paid  from  such  sources,  go  round  the  district  given  to  them  first  of  all  in  company 
with  the  bishop  or  an  archdeacon,  and  try  to  select  a  suitable  spot  in  which  to  begin 
services.      Having  made  that  beginning,   the  priest  will  try  to  gather  the  people 
together  in  another  place,  that  is  in  any  place  where  he  can  find  a  spot  in  which  he  may 
call  them  together.      By  degrees  he  makes  them  understand  that  his  desire  is  to 
establish  a  r^;ular  Church  service,  and  that  he  can  only  do  that  with  the  assistance  of 
lay  readers.    One  of  the  things  we  are  learning  best  in  the  colonies  is  to  make  great 
use  of  laymen  in  carrying  on  the  services  of  the  Church.     Very  soon  he  will  want  to 
Imild  a  place  in  which  not  only  a  Sunday  school  may  be  kept,  but  in  which  the  people  may 
Iw  gathered  together  for  service,  and  on  the  site  of  which  a  better  church  may  be  after- 
wards erected.    That  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  at  first,  but  in  our  colony  they  have 
established  a  loan  fund  from  which  loans  are  made  to  certain  respectable  people  in  the 
district  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  necessary  buildings.     They  are  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  the  loan  by  instalments,  and  the  building  is  vested  in  the  bishop  and 
one  or  two  trustees,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  danger  of  the  trustees  being  tempted  when 
they  want  to  spend  money  to  sell  the  building  for  other  purposes.     It  is  always  found 
that  the  people  nobly  respond  to  the  trust  .imposed   upon   them,  and  pay   the 
instalments  with    the    greatest    regularity,   and  it  is  a  great    thing    to    learn    to 
trust  one's  people,  a  knowledge    which   we   acquire  in  the  colonies  in  a  most 
remarkable  way.     There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  way  in  which  we  learn  to 
deal  with  the  people  that  there  is  between  the  riding  of  horses  at  home  and  in  the 
16 
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colonies.     At  home  we  are  apt  to  ride  with  a  tight  rein,  thinking  it  our  duly  to  keep 
the  horse  up  and  take  care  of  him.     In  the  colonies  we  learn  to  ride  with  a  loose  rein 
and  expect  the  horse  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  of  us  also.     There  is  a  great  deal  in 
trusting  the  people,  and  we  find  that  the  people  respond  to  that  trust.    I  must  not 
omit  to  state  how  valuable  have  been  the  grants  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  towards  the  erection  of  such  buildings.     The  next  stage  is  that  the  people 
are  expected  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  clei-gyman.     At  first  this  b  difficult 
But  just  as  they  have  given  the  stones  and  the  lime  for  building,  so,  as  the  clergyman 
establishes  himself  in  their  confidence,  they  are  willing  to  give  him  the  best  they  can, 
up  to,  and  sometimes  even  beyond,  their  means.    Thus,  from  the  first  condition,  the 
purely  missionary  work  to  which  1  have  referred,  which  was  carried  on  with  the 
support  of  the  Missionary  Society  in  the  diocese,  a  group  of  district  churches  will  even- 
tually pass  into  a  series  of  missionary  incumbences.     A  clergyman  has  to  superintend 
four  or  five  or  even  more  townships.     He  will  drive  to  each  in  succession,  and  where 
he  cannot  carry  on  the  services  himself  it  is  done  by  the  lay  readers.    There  are  great 
difficulties,  of  course,  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Church  in  these  townships,  and 
they  are  of  these  kinds.     First,  there  is  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  in  the  second 
place  there  is  that  which  you  have  already  taken  note  of,  the  difficulty  occasioned  by 
competing  with  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies.     There  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  racing 
continually  carried  on  in  these   townships,  and  no  one  but  those  who  have  seen  it 
know  what  harm  •  such  racing  does  to  everbody.     God  grant,  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  Irambeth  Conference  on  this  matter,  this  may  come  about,  that  in 
the    Colonies    all    we    who    call  ourselves   Christians  may   find   ourselves  acting 
together  in  work  for  God.     I  need  hardly  say  that  the  clergy  who  are  at  work  in 
townships  such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  need  not  only  a  great  amount  of  patience,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  tact  also.     They  have  to  deal   with  all  classes  of  persons, 
and   yet  they  will   often  find  themselves   the  only    educated  people  in  a  whole 
district.     It  is  very  lonely  for  them  sometimes,  but  on  the  whole  they  meet  with  mudi 
encouragement  from  the  people  they  are  thrown  amongst,  so  that  I  think  that  those  who 
are  working  well  are  always  happy  in  their  work.     Now  a  word  or  two  about  the 
pastoral  and  sheep  stations.     On  the  sheep  stations  are  generally  found  a  manager  or 
deputy  and  four  or  five  hands  living  in  cottages  close  to  the  manager's  house.    The 
sheep  stations  may  be  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  miles  apart.     A  missionary  priest  in 
charge  of  a  large  district  in  which  there  are  many  stations  will  journey  on  from  one  to 
another.    He  will  gather  the  children  together  and  catechise  them,  hold  services 
for  the  men,  and  in    the  morning  before    departing   will   administer  Holy  Com- 
munion.    Every  now  and   then  he  will  address  a  large  number  of  shearers  who 
gather  together  for  sheep  shearing  in  the  shearing  season.     Sometimes  70  or  80  men 
may  be  so  employed,  and  it  is  a  grand  opportunity  to  be  there  when  the  shearing  is 
going  on.     There  are  men  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  I  have  fouD<I 
.imongst  them  men  who  could  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  Homer,  who  have  met 
with  no  permanent  success  in  England  and  who  have  come  to  Australia,  where,  for 
want  of  other  employment,  they  have  accepted  the  work  of  sheep  shearers.     The  work 
which  can  be  done  amongst  men  such  as  these  is  of  the  greatest  value.     For  the  work 
we  have  to  do  we  want  gentlemen.     I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  difference  there  u 
l)etween  the  work  done  by  gentlemen  and  that  which  is  done  by  men  who  have  not 
the  refined  feelings  of  gentlemen.    And  when  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  a  gentle- 
man need  have  been  born  in  the  upper  ranks.     Of  course  he  must  be  thoroughly  io 
earnest,  as  well  as  a  man  of  sufficient  physique,  so  as  to  be  able  to  endure  a  good  deal 
of  fatigue  in  the  work  he  has  to  do.     Now  you  may  ask,  is  all  that  remunerative  work, 
do  the  people  respond  to  what  is  being  done  ?    My  reply  is  this—I  have  known  people 
drive  to  a  service  from  distances  of  40  or  50  miles,  and  I  have  known  one  man  who 
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rode  160  miles  and  back  again  in  order  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Communion.  I  can 
answer  for  it  that  where  good  honest  work  is  done,  the  people  will  respond  to  it.  I 
may  remind  you  of  what  I  said  recently  in  my  sermon,  although,  of  course,  the 
reporters  never  put  down  what  the  preacher  thinks  is  the  best  thing  he  has  said.  I 
slated  that  the  best  way  in  which  such  work  could  be  carried  on  would  be  by 
establishing  such  communities  of  men  in  stations  or  farm  houses,  from  which  they 
could  work  as  from  a  centre.  I  believe  that  the  work  they  would  thus  be  able  to  do 
would  be  of  incalculable  value.  I  should  like  also  to  remind  you  that  if  the  subject  is 
rather  prosy,  I  am  nevertheless  talking  about  your  own  brethren  beyond  the  sea,  and  I 
wish  jron  to  learn  to  love  them  and  to  care  for  them.  They  are  our  own  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  gone  out  from  this  country,  and  who  are  making,  out  in  that  far-off 
land,  the  new  England  of  the  future. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Most  Rev.  A.   Barry,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Sydney,   Primate   of  Australia,   and   Metropolitan 

of  New  South  Wales. 

I  RiSB  in  deference  to  your  Chairman,  not  because  I  have  much  to  add  to  what  has 
been  already  so  well  read  and  said  on  this  subject.  As  I  conceive  that  our  time  is 
drawing  to  an  end  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  attention  for  more  than  five  minutes. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  must  confine  myself  to  one  or  two  salient  points  in 
regard  to  this  great  and  important  subject.  The  one  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize, 
although  it  is  one  that  has  been  touched  on  already,  is  this,  that  there  is  a  thorough 
nnity  and  solidarity  in  the  whole  work  of  the  Church,  whether  it  be  at  home,  or  in  the 
colonies,  or  in  what  are  called  missionary  dioceses,  and  that  the  more  we  understand 
this,  and  the  more  we  perceive  that,  thanks  to  the  great  spiritual  law,  every  extended 
limb  of  our  great  body  feels  the  impulse  from  the  centre,  and  yet  re-acts  upon  that 
centre  to  give  an  increased  vitality  and  life — ^the  more  I  say  we  understand  this,  the 
better  will  England  do  her  work  at  home,  and  fulfil  the  extraordinary  work  which 
nxKler  God's  providence  she  is  called  upon  to  do  abroad.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have 
said,  that  there  b  a  great  solidarity  between  the  home  and  the  colonial  missionary 
work.  I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  work  that  is  done  sporadically  outside 
the  limits  of  our  English  Church,  but  the  greatest  missionary  work  is  to  be  done 
through  English  settlements  abroad  and  the  creation  of  new  centres  of  life  and  activity. 
Whatever  the  stren^h  of  the  Church  at  home  may  be,  she  will  never  thoroughly  nil 
the  whole  sphere  assigned  to  her.  My  Right  Rev.  brother,  Bishop  Mitchinson,  has 
told  you  some  home  truths,  and  other  bishops  will  tell  you  they  are  truths.  The  fact 
remains  that  there  is  laid  upon  the  English  Church  such  an  enormous  arrear  of  responsi- 
bility, that  just  as  in  political  matters,  so  in  things  ecclesiastical,  we  shall  fail  in  our 
missionary  work  if  we  endeavour  to  work  at  all  from  one  centre,  or  if  the  waves  that 
go  out  from  that  centre  so  extend  themselves  in  all  directions  as  to  become  weaker 
and  weaker  by  that  extension.  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  create  new  centres  of  life 
abroad,  and  then  the  missionary  work  will  spread  not  from  one  single  and 
central  place,  but  by  the  interlacing  of  various  centres,  the  waves  from  which  shall 
wash  every  shore  of  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  work  done  by  the  Colonial 
Church  I  can  speak  of  it  from  a  varied,  thorough,  and  full  experience,  and  I  may  say 
that  what  is  going  on  in  Australia  is  onlv  a  fair  specimen  ot  what  is  going  on  else- 
where. The  Colonial  Church  has  passed  through  three  stages.  There  was  the  stage 
of  its  infancy,  when  it  required  support  from  those  at  home.  Then  the  stage  of 
independence,  when  it  became  self-asserting ;  and  beyond  this  there  is  the  stage  in 
which,  having  freely  received,  it  begins  freely  to  give.  Now  this  is  distinctly  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  Church  in  Australia.  It  varies  in  its  needs  and  requirements,  but 
speaking  broadly  it  has  passed  through  the  stage  of  dependence  on  the  mother  country. 
It  may,  and  does  in  times  of  emergency,  come  home  for  help  and  encouragement, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  does  not  ask  for  aid  in  vain  in  such  a  work,  as  for 
instance  my  brother  of  Brisbane  is  doing.  He  has  come  over  here  very  rightly  to  ask 
for  aid  from  home,  which,  doubtless,  he  will  receive ;  but  speaking  generally,  I  believe 
that  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  sti^e  of  independence,  and  that  we  are  also  becoming 
a  new  missionary  centre.    We  have  to  deal  with  our  own  aboriginal  inhabitants,  such 
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as  the  English  who  have  settled  there  have  left  in  various  parts  of  Australia.  We 
have  to  deal  with  a  number  of  foreign  emigrants  who  are  constantly  pouring  in,  and 
we  have  also  to  deal  with  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Pacific,  one  of  which  has  almost 
the  dimensions  of  a  continent.  I  allude  to  our  recent  acquisition — New  Guinea.  If 
we  are  enabled  to  found  growing  and  independent  colonies,  they  will  be  able  not  only  to 
do  their  own  work,  but  will  become  new  centres  of  Church  work  and  of  Church  ezpan* 
sion.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  we  are,  by  this  process,  following  out  the  course 
traced  out  for  us  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  are  also  developing  that  power  of 
expansion  which  He  has  given  to  the  English-speakine  race.  One  word  in  conclusion 
about  what  I  have  referred  to  as  the  thorough  solidarity  of  the  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  These  two  things  will,  I  think,  invariably  be  found.  Every  period  of  revival 
at  home  gives  a  new  impulse  to  missionary  enterprise  abroad  first,  and  on  the  other 
baud  the  experience  ana  inspiration  derived  from  this  missionary  work  re-acts  under 
God  upon  the  Church  at  home.  With  regard  to  the  great  revivals  which  have  passed 
over  the  Church  of  England  during  the  nineteenth  century,  the  beginning  of  those 
evangelical  revivals  was  marked  not  only  by  a  thousand  works  of  beneficence  at 
home,  but  abo  by  a  new  impulse  given  to  missionary  work  abroad,  emphasized  by  the 
work  of  the  great  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  has  been  the  instrument  under 
God  of  untold  |;ood.  That  was  an  enterprise,  first  of  individual  effort,  and  next  of 
voluntary  and  mdependent — sometimes  dangerously  independent — societies.  Then 
came  a  second  great  movement,  the  Church  movement  as  we  caU  it,  because  it  dealt 
with  the  great  corporate  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to  deepen 
the  power  of  the  Church  of  England  to  an  extent  which  50  years  ago  the  most  sanguine 
would  not  have  anticipated,  while  abroad  it  has  covered  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  earth  with  a  great  net-work,  not  of  isolated  missions,  but  a  Missionary  Church, 
which  is  a  living  organization  whereby  the  Christian  life  blood  is  stirred  at  every  point. 
While  these  two  great  movements  are  doing  their  work,  I  believe  there  is  risinj;  up 
another  and  a  third  impulse,  which  may  do  even  more  for  the  missionary  work  of  the 
future.  We  are  now  beginning,  as  Mr.  Cox  has  said,  to  understand  the  true 
harmony  of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  to  enlist  all  the  natural  forces  under  the 
supreme  power  of  the  Church  of  God,  to  recognise  that  there  is  a  lighi  that  lighteth 
every  man  coming  from  Him  who  is  the  Light  and  Guide.  Every  new  revival  at 
home  means  new  missionary  enterprise  abroad,  and  you  see  the  eflfect  of  our  missionary 
work  in  bringing  out  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth,  and  by  its  actual  achievements  for 
the  Cross  of  Christ  in  all  directions,  and  amongst  all  classes  of  men,  and  in  that 
largeness  of  conception,  which  has  made  it  worthy  of  the  great  Catholic  Church.  Yoa 
are  able  also  to  appreciate  the  examples  that  have  been  set  in  the  way  of  self-sacri6ce 
and  in  the  high  heroism  which  has  l>een  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Englamd.  In  all 
these  ways  I  believe  that  missionary  work  is  re-acting  upon  the  life  of  the  Church  at 
home,  and  strengthening  with  thorough  unity  the  whole  Church,  in  such  a  manner 
that  if,  in  the  larger  sense,  one  member  should  suffer  even  at  the  end  of  the  world,  all 
the  members  will  suffer  with  him,  and  if  one  be  honoured  in  his  work  by  God,  the 
hearts  of  all  the  members  at  home  will  beat  with  greater  strength  and  greater 
power. 

The    Most    Rev.    E.    R.    JOHNSON,    D.D.,    Lord    Bishop    of 

Calcutta,  Primate  of  India. 

This  great  meeting  implies  that  the  great  Church  movement  which  has  been  gradually 
spreading  throughout  the  world  during  the  last  50  years,  has,  at  last,  thoroughly  grasped 
the  necessity  which  falls  upon  the  Church  of  dealing  with  the  mission  work.  We  thank 
God  for  it,  and  proceed  to  discharge  our  tremendous  responsibility  by  explaining  to 
you,  and  helping  you  to  know,  what  I  fear  you  are  sadly  ignorant  of  at  present,  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  an  Englishman  in  England  with  reg^urd  to  her 
possessions  m  India.  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  I  am  sure 
there  has  been  no  intention  to  cast  any  slight  upon  India,  but  the  subject  set  down  for 
discussion  is  that  we  are  to  consider  foreign  missions  as  they  refer  to  **  English- 
spiking  people  in  the  Colonies  and  in  other  countries.'*  Now  India  is  not  a  colony, 
and  it  b  not  another  country,  because  it  is  an  English  possession,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  English-speaking  people  in  India  are  the  people  who  claim  our  first  attention. 
As  the  Primate  of  Australia  has  just  stated,  I  will  also  tell  you,  that  if  you  wish  to  con- 
vert India,  you  must  take  care  that  the  Christian  men  who  go  forth  as  Christians 
should  retain  their  Christianity.  Moreover,  we  have  an  enormous  Eurasian  population, 
out  of  whom  a  great  deal  may  be  made,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  tremendoos- 
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responribitity.  But  I  am  in  this  uncomfortable  position,  that  there  are  here  on  this 
platform,  both  Colonial  and  American  Bishops  who  will  address  this  Congress,  and 
who  will  speak  as  Colonial  and  American  Bishops,  while  I  am  afraid  that  while  I  am 
neither  an  American  or  Colonial,  I  am  not  even  an  English  Bishop.  Yet  here  I  am  1 
In  patting  this  subject  before  you,  I  do  so  to  illustrate  the  absolutely  unique  position 
which  the  Church  of  England  occupies  with  regard  to  India.  India  belong^  to  us,  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  250,000,000  of  her  population  kept  the  Queen's 
jubilee  as  truly  as  you  did  in  England.  Moreover,  it  is  most  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
vast  amount  of  the  real  missionary  work  which  is  bein^  done  there  is  being  done  by 
the  GofTcrnment,  however  imperfectly — by  laymen,  officials,  and  others—and  is  supple- 
mented by  the  work  done  by  the  missions,  and  I  think  this  much  mu^^t  be  said  for  the 
Government  out  there,  that  if  ever  they  hang  for  murder  a  Brahmin,  whom  the 
Hindoos  regard  as  a  sacred  person,  they  are  teaching  the  people  that  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another,  quite  as  much  as  we  do  when  we  preach  from  the  text  that  we  should  love 
one  another.  The  Bishop  of  Adelaide  has  spoken  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
Colonies.  We  in  India  have  vast  areas  in  Assam  and  elsewhere  where  we  have  people 
scattered  about  the  country  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Colonies,  but  which,  unfor- 
tmiately,  are  not  so  regarded.  The  Propagation  Society  will  do  nothing  for  us.  I  do 
not  know  why,  except  that  they  think  that  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves,  or  that  the 
Government  looks  after  us,  but  the  Government  keeps  no  Home  Office  for.  the  supply 
of  administrations  to  its  people  out  there,  and  we  are  consequently  left  to  manage 
everything  for  ourselves.  As  to  my  English-speaking  Eurasian  people,  I  have  to 
keep  up  50  schools,  and  am  responsible  for  high  schools  over  a  district,  which  if 
you  were  to  take  the  area  covered  by  Paris,  London,  Birmingham,  and  Dublin 
together,  would  represent  something  like  the  area  of  my  responsibility.  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  there  is  no  end  of  English-speaking  people  in  India 
who  demand  our  active  sympathy  and  help.  Passing  onwards,  I  would  say  a  few 
words  with  reference  to  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos.  What  has  been  said  already 
has  directed  your  attention  to  a  great  deal  with  reference  to  the  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  missionary  work,  and  the  necessity  of  working,  as  we  surely  ought  to  do,  from 
great  centres.  The  bishops  and  clergy  should  be  put  on  a  sound  footing.  My  friends 
are  working  together  in  tne  most  important  work  we  have,  through  communities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  working  from  these  centres  we  shall  do  a  great 
deal  mcnre  than  if  we  were  wandering  all  over  the  world.  What  has  been  said  about 
converting  Mohammedans  and  Arabs  admirably  illustrates  what  we  are  required  to  do 
in  India.  We  want  to  concentrate  our  forces  and  educate  some  of  the  people  to 
become  apostles  amongst  their  own  races.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  number  of  the 
converts,  but  of  the  number  of  the  Christian  men  whom  we  can  educate,  who  will  go 
to  the  fountain  head  and  study  Christianity  so  that  they  may  go  forth  as  apostles  to 
their  own  people.  One  word  now  with  reference  to  work  at  home.  I  would 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  responsibility  be  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  are 
responsible,  and  those  gentlemen  who  are  shareholders  in  the  great  tea  companies 
of  Assam,  and  are  making  their  fortunes  in  India,  surely  have  a  definite  responsibility 
thrown  upon  them.  In  some  way  or  other  that  ren>onsibility  must  be  brought  home, 
and  also  there  must  be  people  who  are  responsible  (or  a  great  deal  that  is  going  on  in 
Australia,  at  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere.  I  may  say  also  with  regard  to  Manchester, 
where  one  sees  enormous  steam-engines,  and  immense  stores  of  goods,  if  I  could  only 
have  one  anna  out  of  every  twenty  rupees  the  owners  get  out  of  tnese  things,  our  work 
would  be  very  greatly  helped.  I  am  now  about  to  speak  to  the  Bishops.  My  dear 
friend,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  is  present,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  yeoman  service 
he  did  for  us  when  I  was  at  home  some  five  years  ago.  He  himself  is  little  aware  of 
the  value  of  that  service.  He,  and  he  alone,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  what  I 
adc  is,  where  were  all  those  Vice-Presidents  who  never  went  near  the  meeting  in 
Delahay  Street.  I  hope  also  that  public  opinion  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  that^  he  may  be  asked  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
insist  upon  having  a  great  meeting  in  London  which  shall  not  be  S.P.G.,  nor  S.P.C.K. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  great  need  to  look  into  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  being 
done.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  course,  has  its  particular  line,  but  it  needs 
a  little  life  infusing  into  it,  and  that  at  headquarters.  I  speak  n)ost  feelingly,  most 
earnestly,  and  most  respectfully  of  this  Society,  which  I  have  loved  all  my  life,'  but  I 
cannot  help  sapng  it  is  in  sad  case  at  present.  As  for  the  S.P.C.K.,  it  is  a  splendid 
organization.  It  has  placed  some  ;f  5,000  at  my  disposal  to  help  me  with  the  schools 
of  which  I  have  q>oken.  Unquestionably  the  day  is  coming — and  I  hope  that  public 
opinkm  is  about  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question — when  this  matter  will^  be 
bsoogiht  to  a  crisis,  and  when  the  Churdi  Missionary  Society,  which  is  thb  Society 
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of  all,  because  it  originated  when  the  Church  slept,  will  become  the  executive  of  a 
creat  bcuxl  of  missions  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  enindcst  thing  that  coald 
nappen  to  the  S.P.G.  would  be  that  it  should  go  to  ue  archbishop  and  say, 
*'  Our  life  as  a  Society  is  at  an  end,  and  we  desire  now  to  make  ouxselves  a  real 
Church  body,  and  place  ourselves  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  archbishops  and 
bishops;"  whereupon  I  trust  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  take  the  matter 
seriously  and  thoroughly  in  hand. 


The  Right  Rev.  J.  HORDCN,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Moosonee. 

I  HAVB  only  a  few  words  to  say  before  we  separate,  and  perhaps  you  may  be 
willing  to  listen  when  I  tell  you  that  I  come  from  the  most  isolated  country  in  the 
world,  where  I  have  been  a  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  37 
years.  My  home  has  been  out  in  a  great  lone  land,  from  which  I  have  just  come, 
and  you  will  form  some  idea  of  m^  position  when  I  tell  you  that  it  took  me  20 
days  to  get  to  my  first  railway  station.  Where  I  reside  I  am  only  able  to  get 
letters  from  England  three  times  a  year,  and  we  are  absolutely  dependent  for  the 
bread  we  eat  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships,  which  have  to  come  through  the  great 
Hudson  Straits,  and  right  on  through  Hudson's  Bay.  I  cannot  expect  you  to  unider- 
stand  the  deep  anxiety  that  is  felt  by  us  every  year  when  the  time  for  the  arrival 
of  the  ships  draws  near.  I  need  hardly  speak  of  the  way  in  which  my  mind  is  lighted 
up  at  the  glorious  meeting  I  see  before  me.  When  I  was  out  in  my  own  land  the  grief 
1  experienced  when  I  heard  that  one  vear  there  was  only  a  handful  of  people  to 
listen  to  one  of  the  most  glorious  addresses  ever  delivered,  which  was  given  by 
my  Metropolitan,  Bishop  Miller,  I  am  unable  to  express.  I  felt  grieved  to  thmk 
the  missionary  cause  had  feUen  so  low  in  England  that  people  would  not  come 
together  to  hear  the  good  that  was  being  done  out  in  that  far-away  country.  I  come 
from  what  is  the  largest  diocese  in  the  world,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  most 
isolated.  It  is  there  that  we  are  now  doing  the  work  which  God  has  enabled  us  to  da 
In  that  land  which  surrounds  Hudson's  Bay,  and  which  extends  far  north  into  the 
frozen  regions,  we  have  five  different  peoples  to  deal  with,  and  in  every  one  of  the 
languages  spoken  by  these  five  peoples  we  have  some  of  the  books  of  the  Church,  and 
hold  some  of  our  services  in  those  different  languages.  These  people,  be  it  re- 
membered, are  our  own  brothers  and  sisters.  I  was  speaking  sometime  ago  to  an 
Indian,  and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  picture  of  what  the  Indians  were  before  they 
heard  of  Christianity.  He  said,  "  Before  we  were  Christians,  we  knew  nothing  save 
the  devil,  and  of  devils'  work.  We  lied  and  stole,  and  became  intoxicated,  and  we 
traded  in  skins  and  furs,  and  the  Indians  robbed  each  other  of  lands  and  wives, 
and  were  bad  beyond  wluit  you  can  conceive."  Onlva  few  years  before  I  went  there 
the  whole  of  the  residents  of  a  station  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  wcrre 
cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  one,  by  the  Indians,  and  when  asked  what  caused  them 
to  do  it,  they  said  it  was  because  our  manito  or  spirit  ordered  them  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  the  country.  Now,  however,  we  go  to  bed  without  even  locking  our  doors. 
On  coming  from  my  home  to  the  railway  I  came  up  with  five  Indians.  They  were 
all  Churchmen  and  communicants,  and  their  behaviour  was  such  that,  during  the  20 
days  I  was  with  them,  I  never  saw  an  impudent  look,  nor  heard  an  impudent  woid. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  had  permeated  their  souls,  and  unless  I  had  received  that; 
and  other  great  encouragements,  I  never  could  have  remained  in  that  land  one  quarter 
of  the  time  I  did.  The  feeling  of  depression  would  have  been  too  great,  and  I  most 
have  come  away  if  God  had  not  said  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you,  I  will  comfort  you,  I  will 
support  you."  I  hope  that  you  on  your  part  will  rise  to  a  sense  of  your  responsibilities. 
I  could  only  wish  that  two  or  three  of  your  younger  clergy,  and  some  three  or  four  of 
the  richer  men  in  Manchester,  would  only  come  with  me  and  pass  one  night  in  a 
portion  of  my  diocese.  There  we  have  a  climate  50  degrees  below  zero,  and  in  that 
atmosphere  I  have  had  to  sojourn  with  nothing  over  my  head  but  the  canopy  of  heaven. 
If  these  gentlemen  had  only  passed  a  single  night  out  there  under  such  cncumstances, 
I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  require  to  ask  a  single  farthing  more.  They  would  be 
inclined  to  say,  "  One  night  of  that  sort  of  thing  is  enough  for  m&    You  go  and  do 

^our  missionary  work  and  I  will  tsdce  care  that  you  are  properly  supported,  for  now  I 
now  very  well  what  missionary  work  really  is.  Let  me  hope  that  all  of  you  will  do 
your  utmost  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  yon  are  under  to  God  and  to  your  felk>w- 
creatures.  Go  forward,  my  brethren,  cheer  on  the  missionaries.  Remember  that 
they  are  your  substitutes^  and  may  God  bless  you  in  the  great  work  you  are  doing  for 
Him  in  sending  forth  the  Word  of  Salvation. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  VttL  it  right  to  sfty  that  this  is  one  of  the  grandest  meetings  I  have  ever 
attended  in  my  Ufe.  We  hegan  with  thonghtiiil  papers,  and  we  went  on  to  eloquent, 
earnest,  aad  impassioned  speeches,  that  liave  wanned  my  heart,  and  I  hope  ml  do 
me  good  in  the  time  to  come.  I  am  one  of  those  imfortunate  bishops  who,  it  is  said, 
have  never  done  their  duty  about  missions,  but  I  must  tell  my  dear  friend,  the  Primate 
of  India,  that  if  he  bad  to  do  my  work  in  Manchester,  he  would  find  that  taking 
journeys  up  to  London  in  order  to  attend  Delahay  Street  meetings  is  sdrnply  im- 
poBible.  Yon  must  ask  me  only  to  do  that  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  possible, 
for  if  yoa  ask  me  to  do  that  which  is  impossible,  I  shall  have  to  shrug  my  shoulders, 
and  be  as  bad  as  ever.  I  am  glad  to  make  an  announcement  which  refers  to  the  S.P.G. 
I  am  asked  by  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  to  express  his  regret  that  he  never  said  how 
much  he  and  his  diocese  were  indebted  to  that  Society,  and  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  so  much  for  him. 


FREE    TRADE    HALL. 
Wednbsday   Afternoon,    October    3rd,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair. 


PHILOSOPHIC    DOUBTS. 
(a)  Atheism. 

ip)  AGNOSTiaSM. 

{£)  Pessimism. 

PAPERS, 
(a)  Atheism. 

R.  H.  HUTTON,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Spectator. 

When  a  Church  Congress  discusses  Atheism,  it  is  bound,  I  think,  to 

begin  with  the  virtual  Atheism  of  nominal  Christians  rather  than  with  the 

explicit  Atheism  of  nominal  Atheists — ^and  this  for  a  double  reason : 

first,  that  we  can  directly  mend  the  one,  and  can  only  indirectly  mend 

the  other ;  and  next,  that  by  far  the  most  dangerous  explicit  Atheism  is 

due  to  the  implicit  Atheism  of  nominal  Christians.     Bacon  appears  to 

think  that  Atheism — he  is   speaking  of  avowed  Atheism — is  not  so 

dangerous  as  soperatition ;  but  then.  Bacon  lived  before  the  time  when 

Atheism  and  supersution,  "mingling  in  unblest  union,"  as  since  the 

French  Revolution  they  have  often  mingled,  had  engendered  at  once  a 

persecuting  spirit  and  a  crowd  of  anarchical  designs.     He  would  hardly 

say  now,  I  think,  as  he  said  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning 

of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  danger  of  superstition,  as  towards 

men,  is  greater  than  the  danger  of  Atheism.     He  certainly  could  not  say, 

as  he  said  then,  that  Atheism  never  ''  perturbs  States,"  or  that  it  usually 

makes  men  '*  wary  of  themselves  as  looking  no  further."    He  was  think* 

ing  of  the  Atheism  of  cultivated  and  sceptical  minds,  the  Atheism  of 

hesitating,  timid,  and  unimpassioned  temperaments.    Since  his  time  we 

have  made  acquaintance  with  a  type  of  Atheism  that  is  as  superstitious 

M  it  b  revolationary,  that  is  as  fiery  in  action  as  it  is  bewildered  in  thought. 
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And  assuredly  this  anarchical  Atheism,  ^hich  appears  to  be  quite 
satisfied  with  pulling  down  existing  institutions  without  having  a  guess 
at  what  it  would  substitute  in  their  place,  is  much  more  due  to  the 
implicit  Atheism  of  Christians  than  to  any  coherent  convictions  of  its 
own.    A  Roman  Catholic  poet  of  our  own  day**  has  said  : — 

"  Worldlings  though  seeking  God,  sleep  oft,  oft  faint : 
No  man  is  wholly  Theist  save  the  Saint." 

And  I  do  not  think  that  many  of  us  can  easily  entertain  a  doubt  but 
that  it  is  our  inadequate  Christianity — in  other  words  our  inadequate 
Theism,  for  Christianity  is  nothing  but  the  perfect  development  of 
Theism — which  gives  its  aggressive  bias  to  Atheism,  and  fills  it  with 
the  longing  to  expose  what  it  calls  with  some  justice  the  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  take  credit  for  believing  the  religion  of  the  Cross,  and  yet 
ignore  it  every  day  of  their  lives.  Purely  speculative  Atheism,  especially 
when  it  is  the  creed  of  the  prosperous,  may  be  what  Bacon  describes 
it,  a  doctrine,  or  rather  a  no-doctrine,  which  **  makes  men  wary  of 
themselves  as  looking  no  further,"  and  which  leaves  them  still  under  the 
sway  of  "  common-sense,  philosophy,  natural  piety,  laws  and  reputation  '* 
— ie.^  leaves  them  to  the  influence  of  all  the  ordinary  motives  which 
keep  men  quiet  and  orderly — but  Atheism,  especially  when  it  is  the 
creed  of  the  miserable,  is  very  apt  to  cease  to  be  speculative  and  to 
become  fanatical  in  its  assault  on  any  religion  which  it  perceives  to  be 
hollow  and  pretentious  and  a  mere  bulwark  of  selfish  proprietary  rights. 
So  that  I  think  it  depends  much  more  on  the  genuineness  of  our  Chris- 
tianity than  it  does  on  the  specific  character  of  contemporary  Atheism, 
whether  or  not  the  Atheists  in  England  shall  ever  attempt  to  turn  upon 
us  and  gore  us,  and  so  **  perturb  the  State.*'  We  cannot,  indeed,  all 
of  us  be  saints,  and  if— 

"  No  man  is  wholly  Theist  save  the  Saint," 

we  cannot  all  of  us  be  wholly  Theists*  But  we  can,  all  of  us  who  in  any 
sense  care  to  be  followers  of  Christ,  be  enough  of  Theists  to  make  our 
Tlieism  an  object  of  practical  respect  to  the  Atheist,  even  though  he 
may  deride  its  speculative  ground.  It  is  but  a  modicum  of  Christianity 
which  is  wanted  to  make  us  more  given  to  self-sacrifice,  to  visiting  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keeping  ourselves  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  than  we  should  be  if  we  were  not  Christians  ; 
and  yet  even  that  modicum  would  probably  be  enough  to  disarm  the 
potential  aggressiveness,  the  superstitious  ferocity,  of  Atheism,  and  to 
foster  among  the  Atheists  a  little  respect  for  the  humanities  of  our  creed. 
If  Atheism  ever  "  perturbs  the  State  *'  by  its  attacks  on  Christianity,  we 
may  depend  upon  it  that  it  will  have  been  the  virtual  Atheism  in  our 
professed  Christianity  which  will  have  spurred  it  on  to  those  attacks. 
And  surely  the  virtual  Atheism  which  lurks  within  the  heart  of  the 
Christian,  and  which  prompts  him  to  act  as  if  He  who  bore  the  Cross 
for  us  and  whom  the  Cross  bore,  were  far  away  from  our  minds  and 
hearts — as  if,  in  short,  we  had  never  lived  in  Him,  nor  He  in  us — ^is  a 
far  more  conscious  and,  therefore,  far  more  culpable  alienation  from 
God,  than  the   Atheism  of  him  who,  since  he   regards   the  oreatiw 

power  as  a  mode  of  matter  and  physical  force,  has,  consciously  at  least. 

I-'  ,  ~ 

•  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
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no  God  from  whom  to  be  alienated.  If  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  be  the 
seed  of  the  Church,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  the  cold  blood  of  those 
who,  being  nominally  Christians,  would  yet  never  dream  of  being  martyrs, 
that  without  being  spilled — or  shall  we  say,  because  it  could  never  be 
spilled  for  Christ  at  all  ? — is  the  seed  of  Atheism. 

(i)  We  have  failed  to  be  *' wholly  Theist ''  in  our  attitude  towards 
science.  How  can  we  expect  men  of  science,  who,  as  men  of  science, 
do  not  necessarily  believe  in  God,  to  be  impressed  by  us,  if  we,  who  do 
profess  to  believe  in  a  spiritual  Creator,  recoil  from  much  that  they 
tell  us  about  the  creative  methods  as  if  it  would  undermine  our  faith  ? 
The  men  of  science  arrange  theu:  series  of  causes  in  an  ascending 
order — from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  from  the  organic  to  the 
mental,  from  the  mental  to  the  moral,  from  the  moral — if  they  recognise 
the  higher  plane  at  all — ^to  the  spiritual.  Christians  have  been  taught 
to  arrange  the  chain  of  causes  in  a  different  order — to  begin  with  the 
eternal  and  infinite  Spirit,  and  to  ascribe  the  ascending  chain  of  evolution 
to  his  fiat,  recognising  at  any  and  every  stage  his  power  to  stay,  to  trans- 
mute, to  transubstantiate,  to  extinguish  life  and  to  kindle  it.  Is  it  true 
Theism  or  implicit  Atheism  which  takes  alarm  at  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion here  ?  Does  not  revelation  itself  testify  positively  to  both  moral  and 
spiritual  evolution  upwards  from  below,  nay,  to  physical  evolution  in  the 
same  direction,  if  the  psalm  of  creation — the  first  chapter  of  Genesis — 
be  our  guide  ?  Why  does  the  scientific  dread  of  first  causes  alarm  us  if 
we  heartily  believe  in  the  Divine  First  Cause,  any  more  than  the 
scientific  dread  of  free-will  alarms  us  if  we  heartily  believe  in  our  own 
free-will  ?  Science  disproves  no  spiritual  cause.  It  only  proclaims  the 
intermediate  steps  in  the  method  adopted  by  that  spiritual  cause. 
Indeed,  when  science  speaks  of  what  is  called  the  "correlation  of 
forces,"  the  apparent  transmutations  of  mechanical  force  into  electric 
currents,  of  electric  currents  into  organic  vitality,  of  organic  vitality  into 
mental  states,  of  mental  states  into  moral  purposes,  it  bears  witness  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  teaching  that  the  whole  series  takes  its  origin 
in  the  highest  form  of  creative  power,  though  that  power  be  only  at  all 
adequately  manifested  in  the  latest  stage.  It  is  not  faith  to  be  dismayed 
because  the  scientific  eye  discerns  first  the  common  clay  and  then  the 
shining  gold,  and  says  nothing  of  the  Divine  alchemy  which  transforms 
the  one  into  the  other.  It  is  only  our  inadequate  Theism  which  makes 
the  advance  of  science  dismaying  to  us.  That  advance  may  discover 
to  us  a  method  in  miracle — perhaps  it  is  already  discovering  something 
of  the  sort  But  it  certainly  neither  disproves  miracle  nor  throws  any 
legitimate  doubt  upon  it,  and  it  demonstrates  a  sort  of  miracle  in 
method.  The  mighty  method  of  science  is  itself  too  vast  a  marvel  to 
be  intelligible,  except  as  the  awful  elaboration  of  an  infinite  mind.  '*  No 
man  is  wholly  Theist  save  the  Saint,"  and  the  Saint  is  wholly  Theist  as 
regards  the  revelations  of  science  because  he  feels  so  profoundly  the 
nnoral  and  spiritual  ends  which  the  great  method  of  the  universe  sub- 
serves, and  to  which  it  tends,  that  he  never  doubts  for  a  moment 
bat  that  the  better  he  understands  that  method,  the  better  he  will 
appreciate  the  spiritual  upshot  of  the  whole,  and  the  spiritual  alchemy 
by  which  it  is  attained. 

(2)  We  have  £uled  still  more  to  be  '*  wholly  Theist  *' — we  have  given 
stiU  more  advantage  to  Atheist  assaults  upon  us — in  relation  to  the 
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Christian  principle  of  Redemption.  If  we  are  to  believe  heartily  the 
inmost  principle  of  our  faith,  we  must  regard  the  voluntary  endurance  of 
the  worst  suffering — of  the  suffering  caused  by  the  worst  sin — and  its 
endurance  by  Divine  perfection  itself,  as  the  one  healing  power  which 
Christ  has  revealed  to  us.  The  paradox  of  innocent  suffering  which 
used  to  bewilder  men  so  much  hais,  I  think,  been  transformed  into  the 
great  charm  of  Christianity  since  we  have  realized  that  it  is  God  who, 
instead  of  inflicting  on  the  children  the  penalty  of  their  father's  sins — 
/.«.,  inflicting  on  the  innocent  the  suffering  due  to  the  sins  of  the  guilty, 
— Himself  voluntarily  bears  the  weight  of  that  suffering,  and  that  we 
who  would  fain  share  with  Him,  so  far  as  we  may,  really  only  unite  our- 
selves with  Him  while  He  lifts  for  us  the  crushing  weight  of  guilt  and 
pain  beneath  which  we  should  be  overwhelmed*  If  we  were  fully  Theists 
of  the  Christian  type,  wherever  there  was  pain  to  bear,  whether  for  our 
own  or  for  others'  sins,  there  we  should  press  in  eager  to  bear  it,  with 
the  utmost  certainty  that  we  should  be  living  in  Christ  and  that  Christ 
would  be  living  in  us,  during  the  whole  of  our  participation  in  that  sharp 
suffering.  And  if  this  were  really  so,  should  we  find  the  Atheists  jeering 
at  us  for  our  nominal  Christianity  ?  If  Christians  were,  as  their  faith 
bids  them  to  be,  and  as  the  few  true  Christians  amongst  us  really  are,  in 
the  very  front  ranks  wherever  suffering  has  to  be  borne  for  the  sins  of 
men,  simply  on  the  ground  that  there,  as  we  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts, 
the  life  of  the  Redeemer  is  before  us  and  behind  us,  above  us  and 
beneath  us  in  all  we  may  suffer,  we  should  not  find  the  Atheists  attacking 
us  for  our  cold  and  languid  interpretation  of  the  Christian  life.  "  No  man 
is  wholly  Theist  save  the  Saint,"  because  the  Saint,  and  the  Saint  only, 
is  conscious  of  the  secret  joy  of  entering  into  the  heart  of  Christ^s  re- 
deeming life.  But  in  order  to  be  Theist  in  any  Christian  sense  at  all, 
we  must  know  something  of  the  joy  of  entering  into  the  redeeming  suffer- 
ing of  Divine  perfection,  pressed  down  under  the  heavy  load  of  human 
ingratitude  and  sin.  Without  some  fisunt  but  constant  desire  to  share  the 
glory  of  that  suffering,  we  cannot  become,  I  will  not  say  wholly  Theist, 
but  even  partially  Theist,  though  we  may  perhaps,  if  we  are  ambitious  of 
so  poor  a  name,  call  ourselves  abstract  Deists.  The  truest  test  of  real 
belief  in  Christ's  redemption  of  the  world,  is  the  eagerness  to  share  in 
the  greatest  of  Divine  works,  the  work  of  suffering  for  sin  that  we  did 
not  cause,  but  which  for  that  very  reason  we  may  the  better  help  to  bring 
to  repentance.  The  enthusiasm  of  suffering  has  never  been  one  of  the 
features  of  our  somewhat  too  sober  Church.  We  must  go  to  the  religious 
orders  to  find  what  passion  Christ's  sufferings  really  inspire.  Yet  the 
deeper  Theism  is  really  impossible  without  a  passionate  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  voluntary  suffering  for  man  and  God.  And  that  alone  makes 
the  sacrificial  framework  of  Nature  partially  intelligible. 

(3)  We  Churchmen  are  not  '*  wholly  Theist  "  in  our  dullness  in  dis- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Spirit  Ours  is  a  Church  that  loves  decent 
conventions,  and  has  more  than  once  repelled  unworldly  and  unconven- 
tional piety  like  Wesley's.  Yet  there  are  few  better  tests  of  the  true 
Theism  which  is  the  Saint's,  than  the  power  to  detect  the  Divine  Spirit 
under  the  most  ragged  garbs.  When  our  Lord  said,  "  By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them,^  He  certainly  did  not  mean  by  their  decent  super- 
ficial appearances.  Do  we  not  often  act  as  if  our  Lord's  saying  had  been^ 
— ^^  By  their  clothes  ye  shall  know  them  ^  ?    If  we  were ''  wholly  Theist," 
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we  should  recognise  Gkxl's  Spirit  in  many  a  place  where  now  we  ignore 
it  because  it  is  disguised  under  some  ragged  dress,  or  even  under  some 
fiilse  or  defective  creed.  Doubtless  we  have  improved  in  this  respect  of 
late  years.  There  is  more  of  unconventional  goodness,  more  of  love  for 
unsightly  and  eccentric  righteousness,  among  us  than  there  was.  We 
are  not  alwa3rs  quite  so  outwardly  respectable,  so  misled  by  appearances, 
whedter  orderly  or  disorderly.  Still,  the  power  of  piercing  through 
appearances  of  either  kind  to  the  realities  beneath  is,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
one  of  the  highest  gifts  of  the  Spirit  who  reproves  the  world  ^*  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment/'  and  it  is  hardly  in  any  sense  one  of 
the  special  gifts  of  our  Church.  We  forget  that  the  Comforter  is  not  a 
Spirit  who  contributes  to  our  comfort  while  we  live  in  the  midst  of 
illusions.  Quite  the  reverse.  It  is  a  Spirit  who  tears  aside  veils,  who 
respects  only  decencies  which  are  solid  to  the  core,  who  discovers  sins 
where  all  seems  respectable,  who  bums  through  the  plausibilities  of  life 
with  a  righteousness  that  is  not  easily  satisfied,  who  judges  the  grandeurs 
of  this  world  with  no  hesitating  mind  The  Comforter  comforts  only 
those  who  live  in  the  realities  of  life,  and  try  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
however  dark,  however  bright.  Half  the  avowed  Atheism  of  the  world 
is  due  to  the  feeble  and  unchristian  Theism  which  looks  on  the  Com- 
forter not  as  revealing  at  once  the  Creator  and  Redeemer,  the  realities  of 
Nature  and  the  mysterious  power  of  suffering  willingly  for  sin,  but  rather 
as  one  who  bids  us  to  be  at  ease  in  deceiving  ourselves  either  with  an 
Opthnism  that  is  worse  because  blinder  than  Pessimism,  or  with  a 
Pessimism  which  acquiesces  in  evil  because  it  ignores  God. 

Atheism,  in  my  belief,  is  mainly  due  to  an  incapacity  to  overcome  the 
daunting  power  of  certain  apparent  inconsistencies  between  the  frame- 
work of  the  universe  and  the  character  of  God.  The  mighty  and  im- 
mutable order  which  seems  to  take  no  account  of  human  needs,  daunts 
our  faith ;  the  travail  of  the  soul,  the  fiery  trials  through  which  even  the 
most  innocent  pass,  daunt  it  still  more ;  the  illusions  of  life  and  the 
liability  of  human  nature  to  deceive  itself  with  these  illusions,  to  take  evil 
for  good  and  good  for  evil,  to  find  weakness  where  it  counted  upon 
strength,  and  treachery  where  it  had  counted  on  fidelity,  daunt  it  most 
of  all.  Why,  then,  is  the  true  Saint  not  daunted,  and  why  is  he  who 
can  more  or  less  enter  into  the  attitude  of  the  Saint's  mind  not  daunted 
enough  to  succumb  ?  Because  in  the  order  of  the  Universe  he  finds  a 
great  transforming  power  which  is  always  evolving  something  higher  out 
of  what  is  lower  ;  because  in  the  suffering  of  the  Universe  he  finds  the 
strongest  evidence  that  just  where  one  would  least  expect  to  find  the 
working  of  an  eternal  and  all-powerful  Being,  he  finds  it  most ;  because 
beneath  the  illusions  of  the  Universe  he  is  always  coming  upon  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  who,  even  when  lajring  bare  our  poverty  of  soul,  deepens  our 
conviction  that  there  is  solid  rock — a  true  judge,  a  real  Comforter — 
beneath  all  our  sentimental  shallowness  and  our  half-sincerides.  But 
we  cannot  expect  the  world  to  discover  this  if  we  who  professedly 
recognise  it,  do  not  live  as  though  we  recognised  it — if  we  recoil  from 
new  discoveries  of  order  as  if  they  excluded  the  transmuting  influence 
of  a  Divine  purpose  instead  of  verifying  it ;  if  we  recoil  from  the  suffering 
which  most  of  all  unveils  the  inward  life  of  the  Redeemer ;  if  we  are 
beguiled  and  bewildered  by  the  illusions  through  the  dissipation  of 
wmch  we  are  to  be  brought  to  the  true  Comforter  who  abides  for  ever. 
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When  those  who  say  that  they  believe  in  the  taking  away  of  the  veil, 
show  themselves  doubtful,  vacillating,  perplexed,  aghast,  we  may  be  sure 
that  those  who  say  they  have  never  believed  in  that  taking  away  of  the 
veil,  will  treat  their  own  denials  as  the  manly  and  straightforward  equiva- 
lents of  Christian  vacillations. 


(J>)  Agnosticism. 

The  Rev.  H.  Wage,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

What  is  Agnosticism  ?  In  the  new  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  we  are  told  that  ''  an  Agnostic  is  one  who  holds  that  the 
existence  of  anything  beyond  and  behind  natural  phenomena  is  unknown, 
and  (so  far  as  can  be  judged)  unknowable,  and  especially  that  a  First 
Cause  and  an  unseen  world  are  subjects  of  which  we  know  nothing." 
The  same  authority  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  stating  that  the 
word  was  suggested  in  his  hearing,  at  a  party  held  in  1869,  by  Professor 
Huxley,  who  took  it  from  St.  Paul's  mention  of  the  altar  at  Athens  to 
the  Unknown  God.  "  Agnostic,"  it  is  further  said,  in  a  passage  quoted 
from  the  Spectator  of  June  11,  1876,  "was  the  name  demanded  by 
Professor  Huxley  for  those  who  disclaimed  Atheism  and  believed  with 
him  in  an  unknown  and  unknowable  God,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
ultimate  origin  of  all  things  must  be  some  cause  unknown  and  unknow- 
able." Again,  the  late  honoured  bishop  of  this  diocese  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, in  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  1880,  **That  the  Agnostic  neither 
denied  nor  affirmed  God.  He  simply  put  Him  on  one  side."  The 
designation  was  suggested,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  direct 
denial  of  beliefs  respecting  God,  such  as  are  asserted  by  our  Faith.  It 
proceeds  also  from  a  scientific  source,  and  claims  the  scientific  merit, 
or  habit,  of  reserving  opinion  respecting  matters  not  known  or  proved. 

Now  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  this  doctrine  as  a  mere  question 
of  abstract  philosophy  respecting  the  limits  of  our  natural  capacities. 
VVe  have  to  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  Church  and  to  Christianity ; 
and  the  main  consideration  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
suggest  is  that,  in  this  relation,  the  adoption  of  the  term  Agnostic  is  only 
an  attempt  to  shift  the  issue,  and  that  it  involves  a  mere  evasion.  A 
Christian  Catechism  says: — ** First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  die 
Father,  who  hath  made  me  and  all  the  world ;  secondly,  in  God  the 
Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind ;  thirdly,  in  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God.'*  The 
Agnostic  says : — **  How  do  you  know  all  that  ?  I  consider  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  these  things  you  assert  respecting  God.  I  do  not 
know,  and  cannot  know,  that  God  is  a  Father,  that  He  has  a  Son  ;  and 
I  do  not  and  cannot  know  that  such  a  Father  made  me  or  that  such  a 
Son  redeemed  me."  But  the  Christian  did  not  speak  of  what  he 
knew,  but  of  what  he  believed.  The  first  word  of  a  Christian  is  not 
**  I  know,"  but  "  I  believe."  He  professes,  not  a  science,  but  a  Faith ; 
and  at  baptism  he  accepts,  not  a  theory,  but  a  Creed. 

Now,  it  is  true  that,  in  one  common  usage  of  the  word,  belief  is 
practically  equivalent  to  opinion.  A  man  may  say  he  believes  in  a 
scientific  theory,  meaning  that  he  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  is  true ;  or, 
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in  still  looser  language,  he  may  say  he  believes  it  is  going  to  be  a  fine 
day.  I  would  observe,  in  passing,  that  even  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  a 
roan  who  refused  to  act  upon  what  he  could  not  know  would  be  a  very 
unpractical  person.  If  you  are  suffering  from  an  obscure  disease,  you 
go  to  a  doctor  to  obtain,  not  his  knowledge  of  your  malady,  but  his 
opinion ;  and  upon  that  opinion,  in  defiance  of  other  opinions,  even  an 
Emperor  may  have  to  stake  his  life.  Similarly,  from  what  is  known  of 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament  respecting  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  engineers  were  not  unanimous  as  to  the  possibili- 
ties and  advantages  of  that  undertaking ;  but  Manchester  men  were  con- 
tent to  ace  upon  the  best  opinion,  and  to  stake  fortunes  on  their  belief 
in  it.  However,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  have  just  alluded  to  the  old  and 
unanswered  contention  of  Bishop  Butler  that,  even  if  Christian  belief 
and  Christian  duty  were  mere  matters  of  probable  opinion,  a  man  who 
said  in  regard  to  them,  '*  I  do  not  know,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  act," 
would  be  abandoning  the  first  principle  of  human  energy.  He  might 
be  a  philosopher ;  but  he  would  not  be  a  man — ^not,  at  least,  I  fancy, 
according  to  the  standard  of  Lancashire. 

But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  word  '*  belief,"  which  is  of  far  more 
importance  for  our  present  subject  There  is  belief  which  is  founded 
on  the  assurances  of  another  person,  and  upon  our  tnist  in  him.  This 
sort  of  belief  is  not  opinion,  but  Faith  ;  and  it  is  this  which  has  been 
the  greatest  force  in  creating  religions,  and  through  them  in  moulding 
civilizations.  What  made  the  Mahommedan  world  ?  Trust  and 
faith  in  the  declarations  and  assurances  of  Mahommed.  And  what 
made  the  Christian  world?  Trust  and  faith  in  the  declarations 
and  assurances  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  This  is  not  mere 
believing  about  things;  it  is  believing  a  man  and  believing  in  a 
man.  Now,  the  point  of  importance  for  the  present  argument  is 
that  the  chief  articles  of  the  Christian  creed  are  directly  dependent 
on  personal  assurances  and  personal  declarations,  and  that  our  accept- 
ance of  them  depends  on  personal  trust.  Why  do  we  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  redeemed  all  mankind?  Because  He  said  so.  There 
is  no  other  ultimate  ground  for  it  The  matter  is  not  one  open  to  the 
observation  of  our  faculties  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  science,  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  know  it.  The  case  is  the  same  with  His  Divine  Sonship 
and  the  office  of  His  Spirit  He  reveals  Himself  by  His  words  and 
acts ;  and  in  revealing  Himself,  He  reveals  His  Father  and  the  Spirit 
who  proceeds  from  both.  His  resurrection  and  His  miracles  afford  us, 
as  St.  Paul  sayS|  assurance  of  His  Divine  mission.  But  for  our  know* 
ledge  of  His  offices  in  relation  to  mankind  and  of  His  nature  in  relation 
to  God,  we  rest  on  His  own  words,  confirmed  and  explained  by  those 
of  His  Apostles.  Who  can  dream  of  knowing,  as  a  matter  of  science, 
that  He  is  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ?  But  He  speaks  Himself, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  of  that  day  when  men  will  plead  before 
Him,  and  when  He  will  decide  their  fate ;  and  Christians  include  in 
their  Creed  a  belief  in  that  statement  respecting  the  unseen  and  future 
world. 

But  if  this  be  so,  for  a  man  to  urge  as  an  escape  from  this 
article  of  belief  that  he  has  no  means  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
unseen  world,  or  of  the  future,  is  irrelevant  His  difference  from 
Chnstiaas  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  these  things ; 
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but  that  he  does  not  beheve  the  authority  on  which  they  are  stated 
He  may  prefer  to  call  himself  an  Agnostic ;  but  his  real  name  is  an 
older  one — ^he  is  an  Infidel ;  that  is  to  say,  an  unbeliever.  The  word 
infidel,  perhaps,  carries  an  unpleasant  significance.  Perhaps  it  is  right 
that  it  should.  It  is,  and  it  ought  to  be,  an  unpleasant  thing  for  a 
man  to  have  to  say  plainly  that  he  does  not  believe  Jesus  Christ  It  is, 
indeed,  an  awful  thing  to  say.  But  even  men  who  are  not  conscious 
of  all  it  involves  shrink  from  the  ungraciousness,  if  from  nothing 
more,  of  treating  the  beliefs  inseparably  associated  with  that  Sacred 
Person  as  an  illusion.  This,  however,  is  what  is  really  meant  by 
Agnosticism  \  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  it  is  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  fact 

Of  course  there  may  be  numberless  attempts  at  respectful  excuses 
or  evasions  ;  and  there  is  one  in  particular  which  may  require  notice. 
It  may  be  asked  how  far  we  can  rely  on  the  accounts  we  possess  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  on  these  subjects.  Now  it  is  unnecessary  for  the 
general  argument  before  us  to  enter  on  those  questions  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
settled  by  M.  Renan's  practical  surrender  of  the  adverse  case.  Apart 
from  all  disputed  points  of  criticism,  no  one  practically  doubts  that  our 
Lord  lived,  and  that  He  died  on  the  Cross,  in  the  most  intense  sense  of 
filial  relation  to  His  Father  in  Heaven,  and  that  He  bore  testimony  to 
that  Father's  providence,  love,  and  grace  towards  mankind.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  affords  sufficient  evidence  upon  these  points.  If  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  alone  be  added,  the  whole  unseen  world  of  which  the  Agnos- 
tic  refuses  to  know  anything,  stands  unveiled  before  us.  There  you  see 
revealed  the  Divine  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things,  in  personal  relation 
to  His  creatures,  hearing  their  prayers,  witnessing  their  actions,  caring 
for  them  and  rewarding  them.  There  you  hear  of  a  future  judgment  ad- 
ministered by  Christ  Himself,  and  of  a  Heaven  to  be  hereafter  revealed,  in 
which  those  who  live  as  the  children  of  their  Father,  and  who  suffer  in  the 
cause  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  Himself,  will  be  abundantly  rewarded. 
If  Jesus  Christ  preached  that  sermon,  made  those  promises,  and  taught 
that  prayer,  then  anyone  who  says  that  we  know  nothing  of  God,  or  of  a 
future  life,  or  of  an  unseen  world,  says  that  he  does  not  believe  Jesus 
Christ  Since  the  days  when  our  Lord  lived  and  taught,  at  all  events, 
Agnosticism  has  been  impossible  without  Infidelity. 

Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  to  put  the  case  in  this  way 
is  not  merely  to  make  an  appeal  to  authority.  It  goes  further  than 
that.  It  is  in  a  vital  respect  an  appeal  to  experience,  and  so  far  to 
science  itself.  It  is  an  appeal  to  what  I  hope  may  be  taken  as, 
confessedly,  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  moral  experience  which 
has  ever  been  known.  No  criticism  worth  mentioning  doubts  the 
story  of  the  Passion ;  and  that  story  involves  the  most  solemn  attestar 
tion,  again  and  again,  of  truths  of  which  an  Agnostic  coolly  says 
he  knows  nothing.  An  Agnosticism  which  knows  nothing  of  the  relatioo 
of  man  to  God  must  not  only  refuse  belief  to  our  Lord's  most  undoubted 
teaching,  but  must  deny  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  convictions  in  whicb 
He  lived  and  died.  It  must  declare  that  His  most  intimate,  most  intense 
beliefs,  and  His  dying  aspirations,  were  an  illusion.  Is  that  supposition 
tolerable  ?  It  is  because  it  is  not  tolerai)le  that  men  would  fain  avoid 
facing    it,  and  would  have  themselves  called  Agnostics  rather  than 
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Mdels  \  but  I  know  not  whether  this  cool  and  supercilious  disregard 
of  that  solemn  teaching,  and  of  that  sacred  life  and  death,  be  not  more 
offensive  than  the  downright  denials  which  -look  their  responsibility 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  say,  not  only  that  they  do  not  know,  but  that  they 
do  not  believe.  This  question  of  living  faith  in  a  living  God  and 
Saviour,  with  all  it  involves,  is  too  urgent  and  momentous  a  thing  to  be 
put  aside  with  a  philosophical  *'  I  don't  know."  The  best  blood  of  the 
world  has  been  shed  over  it,  the  deepest  personal,  social,  and  even 
political  problems  are  still  bound  up  with  it  The  intensest  moral 
struggles  of  humanity  have  centred  round  this  question,  and  it  is  really 
intolerable  that  all  this  bitter  experience  of  men  and  women  who  have 
trusted  and  prayed,  and  suffered  and  died,  in  faith,  should  be  set  aside 
as  not  germane  to  a  philosophical  argument. 

But,  to  say  the  least,  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  there 
is  a  portentous  fallacy  in  the  manner  in  which,  in  Agnostic  arguments, 
the  testimony,  not  only  of  our  Lord,  but  of  Psalmists,  Prophets, 
Apostles,  and  Saints,  is  disregarded.  So  far  as  the  Christian  faith 
can  be  treated  as  a  scientific  question,  it  is  a  question  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  science  which  leaves  out  of  account 
the  most  conspicuous  and  most  influential  experience  in  the  matter? 
One  thing  may  be  said  with  confidence :  that  it  defeats  itself,  by 
disregarding  the  greatest  force  with  which  it  has  to  contend.  While 
philosophers  are  arguing  as  to  the  abstract  capacities  of  human 
thought,  as  though  our  Lord  had  never  lived  and  died,  He  Himself  is 
still  speaking ;  His  words,  as  recorded  by  His  Apostles  and  Evangelists, 
are  still  echoing  over  human  hearts,  touching  their  inmost  affections, 
appealing  to  their  deepest  needs,  commanding  their  profoundest  trust, 
and  awakening  in  them  an  apprehension  of  that  Divine  relation  and 
those  unseen  realities  in  which  their  spirits  live.  While  Agnostics  are 
committing  the  enormous  scientific,  as  well  as  moral,  blunder  of  consider- 
ing the  relations  of  men  to  God  and  to  an  unseen  world  without  taking 
His  evidence  into  account,  and  then  presuming  to  judge  the  faith  He 
taught  by  their  own  partial  knowledge.  His  Word  is  still  heard,  in  pene- 
trating and  comfortable  words,  bidding  men  believe  in  God  and  believe 
also  in  Himself.  He,  after  all,  is  the  one  sufficient  answer  to  Agnostic- 
ism, and,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  to  Atheism  and  to  Pessimism 
also.  Not  merely  His  authority,  though  that  would  be  enough,  but  His 
Life,  His  Soul,  Hiniself. 

Accordingly,  as  our  object  here  is  to  consider  how  to  deal  with  these 
difficulties  and  objections,  what  these  considerations  would  seem  to 
point  out  is  that  we  should  take  care  to  let  Christ  and  Christ's  own 
message  be  heard,  and  not  to  endure  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  aside  while  a  philosophical  debate  is  proceeding.  Philosophers 
are  slow  in  these  matters.  They  are  still  disputing,  after  some  2,500 
years  of  discussion,  what  is  the  true  principle  for  determining 
moral  right  and  wrong.  Meanwhile,  men  have  been  content  to  live 
by  the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  main  lines  of  duty  are  plain. 
In  the  same  way  religion  has  preceded  the  philosophy  of  religion  ; 
and  men  can  be  made  sensible  of  their  relation  to  God,  whether  it 
can  be  philosophically  explained  or  not.  The  Psalms,  the  Prophets, 
and,  above  all,  the  Gospels,  are  plain  evidence,  in  matter  of  fact,  that 
men  are  in  relation  to  God  and  owe  duties  to  Him.    Let  men  be  made 
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to  attend  to  the  facts  \  let  them  hear  those  simple,  plain,  and  earnest 
witnesses ;  above  all  let  them  hear  the  voice  of  Christ ;  and  they  will  at 
least  believe,-  whatever  may  be  the  possibilities  of  knowledge.  In  a 
word,  let  us  imitate  St.  Paul  when  his  converts  were  perplexed  by 
Greek  philosophies  at  Corinth: — **  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came 
not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom,  declaring  unto  you  the 
testimony  of  God :  for  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among 
you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucified" 
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By  Pessimism,  I  understand  the  doctrine  of  despair  which  asserts  that 
life  is  not  worth  living,  that  upon  the  whole  pain  predominates  over 
pleasure,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  world  and  for  men 
never  to  have  been  called  out  of  nothingness. 

( i)  Pessimists  over-estimate  the  pains  and  under-estimate  the  pleasures 
of  existence.  The  theoretical  Pessimists — Schopenhauer  especially — 
asserted  that  pleasure  is  always  preceded  by  pain,  an  assertion  which  is 
flagrantly  contradicted  by  every-day  experience.  Again,  many  of  the 
commonest,  and,  therefore,  most  valuable  pleasures  are  completely 
ignored  by  the  Pessimists.  Hartmann,  for  example,  says  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  of  work,  or  of  laughter ;  indeed,  the  former  he  classifies  under 
the  head  of  misery.  And  they  usually  reject  all  testimony  but  their 
own  on  the  ground  that  the  opinions  of  the  average  man  are  imtrust* 
worthy.  But  manifestly  happiness  is  a  personal  matter.  The  majority 
of  mankind  find  at  least  so  much  pleasure  in  existence  that  they  are 
glad  to  be  alive.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the  philosopher  to  tell  them  that, 
according  to  his  theory,  they  ought  to  be  wretched.  It  is  his  theory 
which  is  at  fault,  and  not  their  feelings ;  about  them  there  can  be  no 
mistake  ;  for  feelings  are  what  they  are  felt  to  be. 

(2)  Pessimists  overlook  the  necessity  for  pain.  I  am  aware  it  may 
be  urged  that  this  is  a  kind  of  argument  not  open  to  those  who  believe 
in  an  Omnipotent  Deity ;  for  with  Omnipotence,  it  is  alleged,  there  can 
be  no  necessity.  Can  there  not?  Let  us  see.  We  must  be  careful 
that  we  are  not  misled  by  words.  When  we  use  the  term  omnipotence, 
we  mean  a  concrete  person  who  is  omnipotent,  and  we  generally  mean 
God,  who  is  not  only  powerful,  but  always  wise  and  good.  Well,  now, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  enquire  if  there  are  not  some  limitations 
which  we  must  ascribe  to  the  Deity.  Those  who  say  that  absolutely 
nothing  is  impossible  with  God,  must  be  prepared,  of  course,  to  admit 
the  truth  of  their  assertion  in  the  moral  sphere.  And  some  eminent 
thinkers  have  even  gone  as  far  as  this.  For  God,  they  say,  there  is  no 
right  and  no  wrong,  except  what  He  chooses  arbitrarily  to  consider  such. 
One  moment  He  may  like  a  thing,  and  then  it  is  right ;  the  next 
moment  He  may  dislike  it,  and  then  it  becomes  wrong.  In  other  worlds, 
and  at  other  times.  He  may  have  commanded  what  here,  and  now,  He 
forbids  ;  elsewhere  in  the  future.  He  may  forbid  what  here,  and  now.  He 
commands.  He  might  have  told  us — for  anything  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  He  may  yet  tell  us — to  hate  Himself  and  to  murder  one 
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another.  With  those  who  hold  this  view  I  cannot  argue ;  we  have  no 
common  ground  on  which  to  stand.  Suffice  to  say,  that  such  an  im* 
personation  of  irrational  caprice,  I  for  one,  would  never  worship.  The 
bemgy  if  such  there  were,  who  had  no  moral  restraint  within,  who 
recognised  no  moral  restraint  without,  I  should  for  ever  hate  and  resist 
He  is  too  omnipotent  to  be  adored. 

Now  to  say  that  the  Deity  cannot  do  wrong,  is  only  to  say,  in  other 
words,  that  He  is  not  absolutely  free  from  limits  and  restraints.  I  think, 
moreover;,  there  is  another  kind  of  necessity,  very  mathematical,  by  which 
even  the  Infinite  is  bound.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  Deity  could  make  a 
square  with  only  three  sides,  or  a  line  with  only  one  end  ?  Admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  theoretically  He  had  the  power,  do  you 
suppose  that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  He  would  ever  use 
it  ?  Surely  not.  It  would  be  prostitution  I  It  would  be  the  employ- 
ment of  Infinite  Power  for  the  production  of  what  was  essentially 
irrational  and  absurd.  It  would  be  the  same  kind  of  folly  as  if  anyone, 
who  was  capable  of  writing  a  sensible  book,  were  deliberately  to  produce 
a  volume  with  the  words  so  arranged  as  to  convey  no  meaning  whatsoever. 
The  same  kind  of  folly,  but  infinitely  worse  in  degree,  since  the  guilt  of 
foolishness  increases  in  proportion  to  the  capacity  for  wisdom. 

Similarly  it  seems  to  me,  though  we  cannot  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  prove  it,  there  may  be  restraints  in  the /^^^j/W  sphere  equally 
necessary  and  equally  unalterable.  For  example,  when  it  is  asked  why 
were  we  not  made  susceptible  to  pleasure,  and  unsusceptible  to  pain,  I 
reply,  because  most  probably  it  was  impossible.  If  we  knew  what 
pleasure  and  pain  really  were,  we  should  very  likely  see  that  the 
question  was  absurd. 

It  appears  to  me  then,  that  there  may  be  an  infinite  number  of  things 
which  are  practically  impossible  for  a  Being  who  deserves  to  be  called 
God.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  look  upon  restraint  as  bad.  It  is  the 
greatest  possible  mistake.  Restraint  may  be  an  excellence  as  well  as  a 
defect.  Why  is  poetry  so  much  more  beautiful  than  prose  ?  Because  of 
the  restraints  of  rhythm.  Why  is  a  good  man's  life  so  much  more  beau- 
tifal  than  a  bad  man's  ?  Because  of  the  restraints  of  conscience.  Many 
things  are  possible  for  a  prose  writer,  which  are  impossible  for  a  poet. 
Many  things  are  possible  for  a  villain,  which  are  impossible  for  a  man  of 
honour.  And,  therefore,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  can  involve 
nothing  less  than  infinite  restraint 

It  seemed  desirable  to  premise  this  much  in  regard  to  necessity  in 
general.  Now  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  necessity  for  pain, 
which,  as  I  have  observed,  the  Pessimists  ignore. 

(a)  Some  pain  is  manifestly  needed  as  a  warning,  to  preserve  us  from 
greater  pain,  to  keep  us  from  destruction.  If  pain  had  not  been 
attached  to  injurious  actions  and  habits,  animals  and  men  would  long 
ago  have  passed  out  of  existence.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  fire 
did  not  hurt,  we  might  easily  be  burnt  to  death  before  we  knew  that  we 
were  in  danger.  Suppose  the  loss  of  health  were  not  attended  with 
discomfort,  we  should  lack  the  strongest  motive  for  preserving  it. 

(d)  Pain  is  necessary  for  the  development  of  character,  especially  in 
its  higher  phases.  I  must  content  myself  with  merely  mentioning  this 
point     I  have  referred  to  it  at  some  length  in  my  '*  Origin  of  evil." 

»7 
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(c)  Pain  inevitably  results  from  the  reign  of  law.  It  may  be  said  that 
God  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  might  interfere  with  them  for 
the  prevention  of  pain.  But  any  such  interference,  though  at  first  sight 
it  might  appear  beneficent,  would,  in  reality,  be  cruel ;  for  it  would 
destroy  the  rationality  of  life,  it  would  convert  the  universe  into  chaos. 
The  first  requisite  for  a  rational  life  is  the  certain  knowledge  that  the 
same  effects  will  always  follow,  and  will  only  follow  the  same  causes, 
that  they  will  never  be  miraculously  averted,  that  they  will  never  be 
miraculously  produced.  It  seems  hard,  no  doubt  it  is  hard,  that  a 
mother  should  lose  her  darling  child  by  accident  or  disease,  and  that 
she  cannot,  by  any  agony  of  prayer,  recall  the  child  to  life.  But  it 
would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  she  could.  The  child  has  died  through 
a  violation  of  some  of  nature's  laws ;  and  if  such  violation  were  ever 
unattended  with  death,  men  would  lose  all  inducement  to  discover  and 
obey  them.  It  seems  hard,  no  doubt,  that  girls  young  and  innocent, 
like  Kate  and  Lily,  whom  Walter  Besant  so  graphically  describes  in 
"  Katherine  Regina,"  it  is  hard  that  they  should  be  destitute  and 
wretched.  Lily  says  to  her  friend — '*We  have  done  no  harm  to  any- 
body, why  are  we  so  horribly  punished  ?  I  have  prayed  for  hours  in 
the  night;  I  have  torn  out  my  heart  with  prayer;  I  have  prayed  till  I 
felt  my  words  echoed  back  from  the  senseless  rocks."  It  is  hard  for  the 
individual  that  such  prayers  are  not  answered  ;  but  it  would  be  harder 
for  the  world  if  they  were.  The  miraculous  providing  of  food  and 
comfort  for  one  person,  would  lead  all  others  to  expect  a  similar 
miraculous  provision.  It  seems  hard,  it  is  hard,  that  the  man  who  has 
taken  poison  by  accident  dies,  as  surely  as  if  he  had  taken  it  on  purpose. 
But  it  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if  he  did  not.  If  one  act  of 
carelessness  were  ever  overruled,  the  race  would  cease  to  feel  any 
necessity  for  care.  It  seems  hard,  it  is  hard,  that  children  are  made  to 
suffer  for  their  father's  crimes.  But  it  would  be  harder  for  the  world  if 
they  were  not.  If  the  father's  wrong-doing  were  averted  from  the 
children,  men  would  lose  the  strongest  motive  to  do  right.  If  only  one 
law  of  nature  could  be  proved  to  have  been  only  once  violated,  our 
faith  in  law  would  be  at  an  end,  we  should  feel  that  we  were  living  in 
a  disorderly  universe;  we  should  lose  the  sense  of  the  paramount 
importance  of  conduct ;  we  should  know  that  we  were  the  sport  of 
chance. 

Manifestly,  then,  there  is  some  suffering,  which,  so  far  from  being 
disproof,  is  actually  part  of  the  proof,  of  the  existence  of  God ;  part  of 
the  proof  that  we  are  living  not  in  the  worst,  but  in  the  best  possible 
world.  And  the  fact  that  we  can  see  a  reason  for  some  suffering,  affords 
a  logical  basis  for  the  hope  that  there  are  reasons — though  as  yet 
undiscovered — for  all. 

(3)  Pessimists  have  a  false  ideal  of  life.  There  are  two  ideals 
diametrically  opposed — the  ideal  of  rest  and  the  ideal  of  progress. 
These  are  mutually  exclusive.  You  cannot  move  on  and  stand  still  in 
the  same  indivisible  moment  of  time.  It  is  evident  that  in  so  far  as 
you  are  at  rest,  you  cannot  be  progressing ;  in  so  far  as  you  are  pro- 
gressing, you  cannot  be  at  rest.  The  Pessimists  generally  assume  that 
the  best  kind  of  world  would  be  one  in  which  all  sentient  creatures— 
from  the  beginning  of  their  lives  to  the  end — were  in  possession  of 
everything  which  they  were  capable  of  desiring.     But  this  is  an  assump- 
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tion  which  fills  me  with  amazement,  especially  when  I  find  it  made,  as 
I  so  often  do,  by  persons  of  culture  and  refinement,  whose  own  ex- 
perience should  teach  them  that  there  is  something  better  than  sensuous 
repose.  If  an  uninterrupted  state  of  complete  satisfaction  be  the  highest 
life,  then  assuredly  this  earth  of  ours  is  the  worst  possible  world.  We 
ought  to  have  been  kept,  miraculously  if  need  be,  from  everything  that 
could  be  even  momentarily  unpleasant  We  should  have  been  taught 
by  instinct  or  revelation,  or  in  some  other  fashion,  everything  we  ever 
required  to  know.  But  the  whole  genius  of  our  existence  is  different. 
We  have  to  find  things  out  for  ourselves,  if  we  want  to  know  them  ;  we 
liave  to  learn  what  is  called  experience  by  failures  and  mistakes ;  we 
have  to  live,  if  we  live  at  all,  by  efifort,  conflict,  pain.  The  key-note  of 
our  life  is  discipline,  and  the  end  of  our  life  is  progress.  The  Pessimists 
generally  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  discipline  is  a  nuisance  and 
progress  a  bore  ;  or  if  they  admit  the  grandeur  of  eternal  progress,  they 
curoplain  that  there  does  not  go  along  with  it  the  apathy  of  eternal 
repose.  It  is  like  the  demand  for  a  line  with  only  one  end.  How  can 
I  ever  be  satisfied,  it  is  asked,  while  I  am  struggling  towards  the  unattained. 
How  could  you  ever  be  satisfied,  I  reply,  if  there  were  no  unattained  to 
struggle  towards.  The  existence  of  the  unattained  is  the  sine  qud  non  of 
progress. 

The  consciousness  of  unsatisfaction  seems  to  me  nothing  else  than 
the  consciousness  of  our  powers.  It  has  been  well  said  that  scenery, 
music,  and  happiness  make  us  most  sensible  of  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
satisfied.  I  think  so,  too.  For  scenery,  music,  and  happiness  make  us 
most  sensible  of  the  infinite  possibilities  of  our  nature.  And  if  this 
consciousness  of  unsatisfaction  is  to  be  called  pain,  remember  it  is  pain 
which  we  prefer  to  any  inferior  pleasure,  it  is  pain  which  we  endeavour 
and  delight  to  feel,  it  is  the  pain  of  ecstasy. 

Progress  no  doubt  involves  effort  and  work,  but  effort  and  work  are 
in  themselves  agreeable.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  pleasures  of 
rest — and  rest  is  certainly  pleasant  enough  when  we  are  fatigued.  But 
the  pleasures  of  exercise  are  infinitely  greater.  Who  would  be  asleep 
when  he  might  be  hunting,  or  rowing,  or  playing  tennis,  or  thinking  ? 
Even  heaven,  according  to  our  modem  conception  of  it,  involves  the 
idea  of  work.  The  old-fashioned  theology  represented  it  as  a  place  of 
eternal  idleness,  where  even  the  Deity  has  nothing  to  do.  There  was 
repose  no  doubt,  but  it  was  the  repose  of  death.  All  the  noblest 
natures  recoiled  from  the  thought  of  spending  eternity  in  such  a  place 
and  in  such  a  way.  They  felt  that  the  life  of  earth  was  far  diviner* 
They  were  right.  To  my  mind,  the  saddest  world  in  which  there  was 
progress,  would  be  infinitely  more  suggestive  of  reason  than  the  happiest 
world  in  which  there  was  none. 

Of  course,  if  progress  were  impossible,  the  desire  for  it  would  be  a 
corse ;  if  the  unattained  were  always  to  be  unattainable,  the  longing  for 
it  would  be  hell.  But  the  bitterest  Pessimist  must  admit  that  we  are 
constantly  attaining  the  unattained — ^aye,  that  we  are  constantly  attaining 
the  unattainable.  How  many  things  are  to-day  commonplaces  in 
science  and  art  for  the  discovery  of  which  our  ancesters  would  have 
thought  it  ridiculous  to  hope  even  in  their  wildest  dreams. 

Who  then,  I  ask,  can  refuse  to  admit  that  a  world  of  eternal  progress 
is  infinitely  superior  to  a  world  of  eternal  repose  ? 
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(4)  The  Pessimists  take  no  account  of  the  last  and  best  product  of 
evolution.  They  assume  that  nothing  has  emerged  but  pain  ;  or  at  any 
rate,  nothing  worth  speaking  of  in  comparison  with  pain ;  nothing 
certainly  which  is  of  sufficient  value  at  all  to  compensate  for  pain.  A 
strange  assumption  for  men  of  education  and  refinement.  Have  they 
never  heard  of  love  ?  We  can  trace  its  dim  beginning  as  &r  back  as 
the  dawn  of  sentient  life.  At  first  it  was  but  a  blind  instinct,  but  by 
degrees  it  was  carried,  even  amongst  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
brutes,  to  the  point  of  virtue,  to  the  point  of  heroism.  As  when  a  bird 
voluntarily  gives  up  its  life  for  its  offspring,  or  a  dog  beg  off  from  punish- 
ment the  child  that  has  been  torturing  him.  In  the  human  race,  at 
the  lowest  end  of  the  scale,  I  doubt  if  you  would  find  a  person  so  de- 
graded as  never  to  have  denied  himself  for  anyone,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  you  find  Christ — Christ  who  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
but  **the  first-born  of  many  brethren." 

The  worst  possible  world !  say  the  Pessimists,  and  yet  it  is  already 
permeated  through  and  through  with  love.  In  the  course  of  evolution, 
love  has  emerged  along  with  pain,  and  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  by 
means  of  pain.  Would  not  the  result  have  been  worth,  if  necessary,  ten 
thousand  times  the  cost  ?  Would  anyone  barter  away,  for  a' little  more 
enjoyment,  the  highest  gift  of  evolution  ?  Surely,  even  now  the  end 
justifies  the  means — any  means.  Even  now  there  is  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  millenniums  of  what  we  call  waste.  Waste  !  As  if  anything 
could  be  waste  which  formed  part  of  the  steady,  onward  march  of  cir- 
cumstances that  was  to  culminate  in  the  birth  of  love.  And  the 
evolution  of  love  is  now  going  on  with  amazing  rapidity.  Positive, 
philosophic  and  Christian  thinkers,  all  cultivated  persons — except 
Pessimists — ^recognise  its  value  and  its  beauty.  The  number  of  self- 
sacrificing  men  and  women,  the  number  of  those  who  have  merged 
their  own  life  and  well-being  in  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  race,  is 
continually  on  the  increase.  And  assuredly  the  time  is  coming  when 
there  will  be  a  reign  of  love  in  humanity,  as  invariable  and  as  universal 
as  the  present  reign  of  law  in  nature.    That  is — 

**  The  one  far-off,  Divine  event 
Towards  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 

And  where  is  the  man  who  would  begrudge  his  own  contribution  of 
suffering  towards  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  ? 

So  far  I  have  been  concerned  with  Pessimism  as  a  system  of  philosophy. 
Let  me  say  one  word  about  Pessimism  as  a  mood  of  feeling.  The 
Pessimists*  mood  may  come  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  us ;  it  may  be 
forced  on  us  by  personal  or  national  calamity,  by  bad  health,  or  even 
by  bad  weather.  But  let  us  always  do  our  best  to  shake  it  off.  Just  as 
some  people  think  Agnosticism  a  proof  of  cleverness,  so  others  think 
Pessimism  a  proof  of  culture.  Your  youthful  Agnostic  f^esh  from  school, 
feels  his  mind  to  be  of  such  a  superior  order,  that  he  considers  quite 
beneath  his  notice  arguments  which  were  powerful  enough  to  convince 
the  mind  of  Hegel.  Similarly  there  are  Pessimists  who  feel  themselves 
possessed  of  an  organism  so  highly  strung,  that  they  are  compelled 
to  regard  as  coarse  and  commonplace  pleasures  which  were  pure 
enough  and  keen  enough  to  fill  with  ecstasy  the  heart  of  Wordsworth. 
They  assiduously  cultivate  their  melancholy.     They  revel  in  the  poetiy 
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of  despair.  They  are  positively  glad  to  find  the  universe  out  of  joint. 
All  this  puts  them,  they  fancy,  on  a  higher  platform  than  that  occupied 
by  the  vulgar  herd.  They  glory  in  their  Pessimism  as  a  proof  of  their 
Aiperior  cdture.  Hum  !  They  might  as  well  glory  in  their  tooth-ache 
as  a  proof  of  the  superior  delicacy  of  their  nerves.  There  is  no  delicacy 
about  it ;  there  is  nothing  but  disease.  The  most  delicate  nerves  in 
Iheir  normal  state  will  never  give  pain.  And  so  with  the  Pessimist 
mood.  It  is  abnormal.  It  is  not  the  sign  of  a  cultivated  ear  to  hear 
nothing  in  the  world  but  discords ;  it  is  not  the  sign  of  a  cultivated  eye 
to  see  nothing  in  the  world  but  ugliness ;  nor  is  it  the  sign  of  a  cultivated 
heart  to  discover  nothing  in  life  but  its  worthlessness.  Cultivate  the 
Pessimistic  mood !  As  well  might  you  cultivate  delirium  or  fever.  It 
is  a  disease,  and  it  must  be  cured. 


ADDRESSES. 


The  Right  Rev.  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Peterborough. 

Only  in  obedience,  my  Lord»  to  yonr  repeated  commandf  have  I  risen  to  address 
tfatt  great  meeting  on  this  great  subject,  and  to  address  it  without  that  careful 
meditation  and  preparation  that  is  needful  before  a  speaker  addresses  such  an  audience 
OB  socfa  a  theme.  Bear  with  me,  then,  my  friends,  if  I  speak  to  you  somewhat 
bnrriedly  and  unpreparedly,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  Christian  teacher  in  these  days  may 
be  unprepared  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  as  this.  As  I  listened  to  the  able,  thought- 
fel,  and  high-toned  papers  which  we  have  beard  to-day,  the  thought  was  constantly 
passbg  through  my  mind — How  much  of  these  able  and  thoughtful  arguments  in  this 
great  treatment  of  these  great  subjects  will  this  large  mixed  audience  be  able  to  carry 
away  with  it?  How  far  will,  not  the  trained  thinkers  and  teachers  who  have 
addressed  us,  but  the  ordinary  layman  and  laywoman  be  the  better  equipped 
by  these  arguments  for  meeting  the  Atheism,  the  Agnosticism,  and  the  Positivism  of 
the  day? — ^because,  meet  them  they  will  and  must.  You  will  meet  them,  probably, 
many  of  you,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days.  The  unbelief  of  the  day  is  not  only 
aggressive,  it  is  almost  omnipresent.  You  find  it  in  your  club,  and  in  your  drawing- 
room.  It  is  chattered  to  you  by  the  first  young  gentleman  you  meet,  who  may  be 
airiog  his  free  thought  before  he  has  learned  how  to  think.  It  is  lisped  to  you  sometimes 
by  charming  lips  as  you  sit  at  the  dinner-table ;  it  lurks  for  you  in  the  newspaper,  the 
magarine,  and  the  noveL  Christian  men  and  women,  secure  perhaps  in  their  own 
iaith,  are  thinking  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  are  asking,  "  What  will  my  boy,  who 
now  kneds  at  my  knee. and  says  his  prayers  to  his  Father  in  Heaven,  think  and 
believe  in  a  few  years,  when  he  goes  to  a  great  school  or  a  university ;  and  what  will 
my  innocent  daughters  think  when  they  imbibe  the  poison  of  infidelity  from  the  first 
novel  they  borrow  from  the  circulating  library  ?  "  How  are  we  parents  to  train  our 
children  no  as  to  save  them  from  these  coming  evils?  That  is  a  thought  which  I 
know  is  deep  in  the  heart  of  many  a  one  of  you  who  are  listening  to  me  now.  How 
is  the  orffinary  layman  and  the  laywoman  to  deal  with  unbelief  ?  You  may  ask  me, 
"  Aie  you  afiraid  dien  for  Christianity,  because  of  all  these  assaults  upon  it  ?  "  I  answer. 
Hoi  I  have  no  fear  for  Christianity.  To  have  fear  for  Christianity  is  to  begin  to 
doubt  the  promise  of  Him  who  said  that  He  built  His  Church  upon  a  rock,  and  the 
gttcs  of  Hell  should  not  prevail  against  it    But  I  do  fear  for  individual  Christians,   I 
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have  no  fear  as  to  the  final  result  of  this  great  battle,  but  I  do  fear  that  many  a  com- 
batant may  lose  spiritual  life  in  the  conflict,  or  may  limp  away,  halt  and  maimed  for  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  this  life.  Let  me  offer  you  one  or  two  simple  and  broad  prindples 
that  may  strengthen  your  hands  and  minds  against  these  dangers.  I^et  me  first  ask  you 
to  fix  in  your  minds  this  great  principle  with  reference  to  all  arguments  respecting  iofi* 
delity.  Never  expect  to  silence  infidelity.  Never  expect  that  any  argument  or 
series  of  arguments  will  completely  overthrow  your  adversaries.  There  is  no  de- 
monstration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  There  are  strong  probabilities,  there  are 
powerful  reasons,  why  we  should  believe  in  Christianity,  but  you  cannot  get  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration  of  its  truth  without  turning  it  from  a  faith  into  a  science. 
Christianity  is  a  faith,  and  faith  is  *'  the  evidence  of  things  not  5een.**  You  must  never, 
therefore,  look  to  hear  from  anyone  a  final,  and  complete,  and  crushing  answer  to  in- 
fidelity. And  why  should  you  be  alarmed  at  this?  Because  you  cannot  answer 
every  objection  to  your  faith,  are  you,  therefore,  to  surrender  your  faith?  There  must, 
in  a  state  of  imperfect  knowledge,  be  objections  to  everything.  Old  Samuel  Johnson 
once  said  that  there  were  objections  against  both  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum,  but 
there  must  be  either  a  plenum  or  a  vacuum.  Here  we  know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in 
part,  and  it  will  not  be  until  we  know,  even  as  we  are  known,  that  the  trials  of  our 
faith  will  vanish  away.  Until  that  time  comes  there  must  be  objections  to.  our  faith^ 
and  your  reply  to  the  man  who  says,  '*  How  do  you  answer  this  or  that  objection  ?  *' 
is  this,  "  My  good  sir,  I  do  not  trouble  to  answer  all  your  objections.  What  you  have 
to  do  is  to  satisfy  me  that  all  my  faith  is  false  ;  but  do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  walk 
out  of  my  Christian  home,  the  home  of  my  Father  in  Heaven  at  your  bidding, 
and  then  fight  my  way  back  to  it  through  every  pitfall  and  every  snare  that  you  lay 
in  my  path  ?  No  ;  I  am  at  home  in  my  Father's  house.  When  you  take  its  founda« 
tions  from  under  it — and  that  you  will  never  do — and  I  feel  it  crashing  about  my 
ears,  I  will  go  out  and  stand  with  you,  but  until  then,  I  will  stay  where  I  am." 
Another  way  of  answering  your  opponents  is  to  place  them  face  to  face  with  the 
objections  to  their  systems.  After  all,  philosophies,  of  whatever  kind,  are  merely 
so  many  theories  of  human  life.  Christianity  is  a  theory  of  human  life.  It 
sets  itself,  as  such,  to  answer  the  three  great  questions  which  confront  humanity 
in  all  ages:— **  Whence  come  I?"  "What  am  I?"  and  "Whither  go  I?"  The 
answer  of  Christianity  to  the  first  question  is,  "From  God";  to  the  second,  "A 
sinner  saved  by  Christ,"  and  to  the  third,  "To  my  Father's  home  in  heaven."  But 
confront  the  Infidel  with  these  problems,  place  him  face  to  face  with  the  terrible 
enigmas  of  life,  and  if  he  does  not  shrink  from  them  in  cowardly  Agnosticism,  which 
is  not  a  philosophy  but  a  confession  of  the  want  of  one,  he  will  encounter  diffiailties 
respecting  his  theory  infinitely  harder  of  solutidh  than  any  we  have  in  regard  to  ours. 
Our  contention  is  not  that  Christianity  solves  every  difficulty  and  answers  eveiy 
objection  but  that  of  the  manifold,  diverse,  perplexing,  and  terrible  enigmas  of  life, 
Christianity  solves  more  now,  and  gives  a  better  promise  of  solution  hereafter,  than 
any  other  known  system.  In  the  next  place,  let  us  take  heart  of  grace  from  the  fact 
that  every  now  and  again  we  are  being  supplied  with  new  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  One  of  the  new  evidences  of  Christianity,  I  take  it,  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  those  philosophies  of  whicii  we  have  heard  to-day.  What  is  Pessimism  ? 
It  is  a  doctrine  that  "Life  is  not  worth  living,"  and  that  it  is  a  miserable  thing  to 
be  alive.  But  this  Pessimism  is  not  a  new  thing.  A  great  Christian  missionary, 
ages  ago,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  has  said  that  if  in  this  life  we  are  without  hope»  we 
are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable.  You,  the  Pessimist,  with  your  onhappy  ideas 
of  life,  with  your  troubled  and  tortured  spirit,  as  you  contemplate  humanity,  are  a 
new  and   powerful  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianit}*.     From  whence  does  this 
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Pessimism  come?  Mark  where  it  comes  from.  It  is  not  the  poor  man*s,  but  the 
rich  man's  theory  of  life.  The  poor  man,  with  the  sorrow  and  trial  of  his  daily  life, 
cfETcs  for  ideals,  and  he  will  grasp  at  the  ideal  of  the  Socialist,  who  promises  him 
happiness  in  this  life,  or  at  the  ideal  of  the  Christian,  who  promises  him  happiness 
hereafter.  But  he  will  not  embrace  the  ideal  of  the  Pessimist.  He  could  not  endure 
that  addition  to  the  burden  of  his  daily  trials.  It  is  your  cultured  man,  your  rich  man, 
your  hlaai  man,  the  man  who  has  drunk  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  very  dregs,  until 
be  has  nauseated  mind  and  heart,  who  will  tell  you  that  life  is  not  worth  living.  And 
as  he  does  so,  he  fulfils  the  prophetic  parable  of  the  prodigal  who  has  gone  into  the 
far  country  of  godless  sensual  enjoyment.  He  shows  us  how  still  there  comes  a 
famine  in  that  country— a  famine  of  the  soul  that  cannot  live  without  God,  and  in 
the  cry  of  that  soul  we  have  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Founder  of  our  Faith. 
The  Pessimist,  in  his  Pessimism,  is  proving  the  truth  of  Him  who  came  to  sorrow  with 
and  su£fer  for  the  healing  of  those  evils  which  are  said  by  the  Pessimist  to  be  incurable. 
I  am  deeply  thankful  for  the  tone  of  the  paper  read  to  you  on  behalf  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Hutton,  and  for  the  way  in  which  he  pointed  out  how  you  Christian  men  and 
women  may  meet  the  assaults  upon  Christianity  by  your  own  acts  and  words  and 
deeds,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  Christian  apologists  to  fight  the  battle  for  you.  There 
are  two  things  which  everyone  of  you  may  do,  and  in  doing  which,  you  will  help  the 
caose  of  Christianity,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  Christian  teachers.  One  of  them 
is  to  see  that  true,  perfectly  true  presentations  of  Christianity  are  displayed  to  all 
men.  The  great  majority  of  these  arguments  which  are  directed  against  Christianity 
are  not  really  against  Christianity,  but  against  the  little  systems  of  Christian  sects  and 
parties.  Round  about  the  central  fortress  of  the  Christian  faith  there  grow  up,  in  the 
ooone  of  peaceful  centuries,  pleasant  suburbs  of  pious  opinions,  just  as  round  the 
central  fortress  of  some  city,  there  grow  up  the  pleasant  villa-houses  of  men .  But 
when  the  enemy  is  in  sight  what  do  the  defenders  do  ?  They  ruthlessly  tear  down 
the  suburbs,  at  any  cost  of  pain  to  the  inhabitants,  and  then  the  fortress  stands  out  grim 
and  stern  and  strong  in  the  face  of  the  incoming  enemy.  And  so  it  must  be 
with  Christianity,  though  you  may  witness  the  tearing  down,  now  here,  now  there,  of 
some  pleasant  place  in  which  your  mind  found  pleasant  shelter  in  times  past,  do 
believe  that  this  is  but  the  clearing  away  of  the  suburb,  and  that  the  citadel  is  the 
stronger  for  it.  Remember,  too,  that  we  have  to  deal  with  men  who  are  counted  as 
our  enemies,  but  who  are  in  reality  our  brethren,  redeemed  by  the  very  Christ 
whom  they  deny.  Remember  that  it  is  our  duty  to  present  to  them,  not  merely  a 
prepared  schedule  of  Christian  doctrines  and  evidences,  but  a  nobler  and  better 
aspect  of  Christian  life.  We  tell  them  that  our  Saviour  came  to  create  a  better 
kingdom  upon  earth.  They  ask  for  a  proof.  Surely  the  proof  should  be  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  among  men  is  a  kingdom  ruled  by  nobler  laws  and  by  a  mightier 
power  for  good  than  all  others  set  before  them,  God's  present  creation ;  let  them  see 
it  springing  up  in  the  midst  of  modern  society,  let  them  see  His  Divine  kingdom, 
revealing  to  all  men  a  merciful  God,  a  saving  Christ,  a  sanctifying  spirit.  Let  them 
see  it  in  your  homes,  your  families,  your  words  and  deeds;  let  them  see  that  we  hava 
a  Father  in  heaven,  to  whom  we  can  pray,  and  whom  we  obey  on  earth,  and  theii 
they  will  be  more  ready  to  believe  that  the  Christ  who  came  to  found  the  kingdom 
was  Divine.  I  have  said  that  Christianity  solves,  as  no  other  philosophy  can,  the 
enigmas  of  life.  Have  you  ever  thought  bow  strangely  and  how  marvellously 
Christianity  is  at  once  the  most  pessimistic  and  most  optimistic  of  all  the  philosophies  of 
life?  In  one  aspect  it  is  essentially  pessimistic.  What  can  be  more  pessimistic  from 
the  view  of  humanity  than  this,  that  it  was  so  utterly  lost,  that  it  needed  the  Omnipotent 
tooone  to  iu  rescue.     What  can  be  more  optimistic  than  the  thought  that  Divinity 
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has  allied  itself  with  bumanity,  in  order  that  humanity  may  be  made  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature.  Yes,  Christianity  is  pessimistic,  and  there  are  reasons  enough  for  it. 
We  see  that  human  nature  can  descend  from  the  glory  of  a  Paul  or  a  John  to  the 
foulness  and  horror  of  a  Whitechapel  murderer,  prowling  round  the  streets  at  night 
for  his  prey  ?  We  see  how  human  nature  can  rise  to  the  height  of  a  Father  Damian, 
accompanying  to  their  doomed  exile  a  crowd  of  ghastly  lepers,  giving  his  life  for 
them,  in  order  that  he  may  minister  to  them  in  what  remains  to  them  of  life— dying 
as  he  is  now  dying  for  them  and  with  them.  Between  these  two  extremes  who  can 
frame  a  theory  that  will  fit  both  ?  Who  can  tell  us  why  there  is  so  much  of  the  ape, 
the  tiger,  and  yet  so  much  of  the  angel  in  men.  Christianity  can  tell  us.  In  the 
redemption  and  glorification  of  humanity  through  Christ,  humanity  has  lost  itself  in 
Christ  as  its  regenerator.  You,  the  Pessimist,  tell  me  of  the  sorrow,  the  sufieiing, 
the  misery  of  humanity,  and  I  tell  of  the  time  when  death  shall  be  destroyed,  and  when 
sorrow  and  sighing  will  be  done  away  with,  and  when  men  will  weep  no  more.  Yoa 
tell  me  here  of  n\ystery  and  difficulty  and  perplexity,  and  I  tell  you  of  the  time  when 
we  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known,  and  doubt  and  mystery,  like  sin  and  sorrow  and 
shame,  shall  fade  away  in  the  white  light  around  the  throne  on  which  sits  the  Lamb  that 
died  for  mankind.  There,  in  the  future,  lies  the  completed  optimism  of  Christianity. 
Here,  in  the  Christian  life,  though  working  feebly  and  imperfectly  as  it  does,  is  to  be 
seen  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  that  we  may  take  home  to  our  hearts. 
Let  us  strengthen  this  evidence,  each  one  of  us,  in  our  daily  Christian  life,  and  oiean 
while  we  can  patiently  await  the  time  when  the  day  of  full  unclouded  vision  shall 
dawn,  and  the  shadows  of  our  fears  and  doubts  shall  flee  away  for  ever. 
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Church,  Pare  de  Neuilly,  Paris. 

In  speaking  of  Agnosticism,  real  or  supposed,  it  seems  desirable  to  confine  oneself  to 
some  leading  form,  such  as  that  attributed  to  Mr.  Spencer.  It  has  been  described 
by  the  barbarous  word  know-nothing-ism,  and,  if  pressed  to  the  letter,  that,  no 
doubt,  would  be  its  meaning.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  Divine  existence,  this  b  pre> 
clsely  what  the  Positivist  Agnostics  intend — "  I  do  not  say  there  is  no  God,  but  this 
I  say,  I  know  not."  But,  as  we  shall  see,  this  is  not  the  position  of  the  Agnostics, 
whether  rightly  so  called  or  not,  who  agree  with  Mr.  Spencer.  They  hold,  on  the 
contrary,  that  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  existence  of  an  Omnipresent  Some- 
thing, Whom  they  designate  the  Inscrutable  Power,  and  we  the  Invisible  God.  It  is 
true  they  use  freely  the  word  unknowable,  but,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  in  the 
sense  of  "incomprehensible."  Otherwise  their  uses  of  the  word  would  be  self- 
contradictory.  If  they  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  an  "  Omnipresent  Some- 
thing," that  consciousness,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  real  knowledge;  and  to  call  the 
"  Omnipresent  Something  '*  the  '*  Unknowable "  does  not  and  cannot  annul  the 
knowledge  already  asserted. 

Without  further  criticism  of  the  word  we  now  ask  how  much,  according  to  If  r.* 
Spencer,  is  known  of  the  Unknowable,  or,  if  not  known,  either  necessarily  or  at 
least  reasonably  believed.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  Unknowable  is  known,  or 
necessarily  believed  in,  as  the  Absolute,  and  this  knowledge  or  belief,  thoogfa  in- 
definite, is  more  certain  than  any  other.  At  page  88  of  First  PriruipUs  (Fourth 
Edition,  1880)  we  read  : — "Besides  that  definite  consciousness  of  which  logic  formn* 
lates  the  laws,  there  is  also  an  indefinite  consciousness  which  cannot  ht  formulated.'* 
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A  little  further  oa  : — "  Clearly  then  the  very  demonstration  that  a  definite  conscious- 
ness of  the  Absolute  is  impossible  to  us  unavoidably  pre-supposes  an  indefinite 
consdoosness  of  it"    And  at  page  98 : — 

"Thou^  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  known,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find  that  its  positive  existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of  con- 
sdoosness ;  that  so  long  as  consdousness  continues  we  cannot  for  an  instant  rid  it  of 
this  Jatum ;  and  that  thus  the  belief  which  this  datum  constitutes  has  a  higher 
wamnt  than  any  other  whatever." 

In  the  second  place,  the  Unknowable  is  known  or  believed  in  as  manifested.     A 
page  143  we  read  '*  that  all  things  known  to  us  are  manifestations  of  the  Unknow- 
able." 

In  the  third  place,  the  Unknowable  is  known  as  a  Power.     At  page  108  : — 

"Thus  the  consdousness  of  an  Inscrutable  Power,  manifest  to  us  through  all 
phenomena,  has  been  growing  ever  clearer ;  and  must  eventually  be  freed  from  its 
imperfections." 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  Unknowable  is  known  as  the  Omnipresent.     Pi^e  99  : — 

"  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon  as  a  manifestation  of  some  Power 
by  which  we  are  acted  upon  ;  though  Omnipresence  is  unthinkable,  yet,  as  experience 
disdoses  no  bounds  to  the  difiiision  of  phenomena,  we  are  unable  to  think  of  limits 
to  the  presence  of  this  power ;  while  the  criticisms  of  science  teach  us  that  this 
Power  is  incomprehensible.  And  this  consdousness  of  an  incomprehensible  Power 
called  Omnipresent  from  inability  to  assign  its  limits,  is  just  that  consdousness  on 
which  religion  dwells." 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  Unknowable  is  known  as  the  Cause.     Page  93  : — 

"  We  are  no  more  able  to  form  a  drcumscribed  idea  of  cause  than  of  space  or  time, 
and  we  are  consequently  obb'ged  to  think  of  the  cause  which  transcends  the  limit  of 
oar  thought  as  positive,  though  indefinite." 

In  the  sixth  place,  the  Unknowable  is  known  or  believed  in  as  differing  from  force 
in  the  ordinary  sense.    At  page  170 : — 

**  Force,  as  we  know  it,  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  certain  conditioned  effect  of  the 
unconditioned  cause— as  the  relative  reality  indicating  to  us  an  Absolute  Reality  by 
which  it  is  immediately  produced." 

And  at  page  192  : — 

*'  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that  force  as  it  exists  out  of  our  consciousness  is  not 
force  as  we  know  it.  Hence  the  force  of  which  we  assert  persistence  is  that  Absolute 
Force  of  which  we  are  indefinitely  conscious  as  the  necessary  correlate  of  the  force  we 
know." 

In  the  seventh  place,  the  Unknowable  is  known  or  reasonably  believed  in  as  not 
less  than  Personal.    At  page  108,  in  criticising  Mr.  Mansell : — 

"  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  foregoing  arguments,  duty  requires  us  neither  to 

aflirm  nor  deny  Personality Those  who  espouse  this,  alternative  position 

make  the  emmeous  assumption  that  the  choice  is  between  personality  and  something 
lower  than  personality,  whereas  the  choice  is  rather  between  personality  and  some- 
thing higher.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  there  is  a  mode  of  being  as  much  transcend- 
ing Intelligence  and  Will  as  these  transcend  mechanical  motions?  It  is  true  that  we 
are  totally  unable  to  conceive  any  such  higher  mode  of  being.  But  this  is  not  a 
reason  for  questioning  its  existence,  it  is  rather  the  reverse." 

In  reviewing  the  position  here  disclosed,  there  is  one  conclusion  which  forces  itself 
on  the  mind.  Those  who  hold  that  the  Unknowable  is  known,  or  rightly  believed  in, 
as  the  Abaolate,  as  Manifested,  as  Power,  as  Omnipresent,  as  Cause,  as  different  from 
force  in  its  ordinary  sense,  as  not  less  than  Personal  are,  intellectually  considered,  not 
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far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  speaking  of  the  Absolute,  the  Unconditionecl, 
Mr.  Spencer  and  the  theologians  are  using  terms  common  to  both.  His  doctrine  of 
the  Unknowable  is  their  doctrine  of  the  Incomprehensible.  His  "  Power  present  in 
all  phenomena''  is  their  "Omnipotence."  His  "  Omnipresence "  is  their  "Omni- 
presence  "  also.  His  "  transcending  Intelligence  and  Will  "  is  not  unlike  what  they 
mean  by  "  Omniscience  and  Personality  ; "  while  his  account  of  the  Unconditioned 
Cause  as  not  being  "  force  as  we  know  it  '*  is  closely  akin  to  what  they  intend  by 
'*  immateriality  "  or  "  spirituality."  In  all  this,  it  is  true,  we  do  not  find  the  "  Father- 
hood of  God/'  but  then  in  all  this  we  find  nothing  opposed  to  that  sublime  faith,  and 
those  who  are  true  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  including  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  are 
bound  to  think  of  the  Unknowable  as  Father,  unless  and  until  they  find  some  higher 
term. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  Mr.  Spencer  and  his  dbciples  are  not  Agnostics  at  all, 
but  only  indefinite  Gnostics,  or  incomprehensibilists.  If  additional  evidence  is 
needed,  it  is  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Spencer  classes  space,  time,  matter,  motion,  force, 
and  even  self  as  unknowables,  evidently  in  the  sense  of  incomprehensibles,  as 
anyone  may  see  who  will  examine  the  first  division  of  First  Principles,  The 
following  quotations,  in  which  '*  Unknowable  "  is  supplanted  by  "  Incomprehensible,*' 
give  an  accurate  conception  of  Mr.  Spencer's  true  position.  At  page  66  he  says  :— 
"  Ultimate  scientific  ideas,  then,  are  all  representative  of  realities  that  cannot  be 
comprehended."    Again,  speaking  of  the  man  of  science  : — 

'*  Supposing  him  in  every  case  able  to  resolve  the  appearances,  properties,  and 
movements  of  things  into  manifestations  of  force  in  space  and  time,  he  still  finds  that 
force,  space,  and  time  pass  all  understanding.  Similarly,  though  the  analyas  of 
mental  actions  may  finally  bring  him  down  to  sensations,  a3  the  original  materials  oat 
of  which  all  thought  is  woven,  yet  he  is  little  forwarder ;  for  he  can  give  no  account 
either  of  sensations  themselves  or  of  that  something  which  is  conscious  of  sensations." 

And  yet  again  at  page  67  : — 

"  He  realizes  with  special  vividness  the  utter  incomprehensibleness  of  the  simplest 
fact  considered  in  itself.  He  more  than  any  other  truly  knows  that  in  its  ultimate 
essence  nothing  can  be  known. 

Once  more  at  page  65  : — 

**  So  that  the  personality  of  which  each  is  conscious,  and  of  which  the  existence  is 
to  each  a  fact  beyond  all  others  most  certain,  is  yet  a  thing  which  cannot  truly  be 
known  at  all ;  knowledge  of  it  is  forbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  thought." 

One  cannot  fail  to  see  that  in  the  above  quotations  knowledge  and  known  are  used 
interchangeably  with  comprehension  and  comprehended. 

And  now,  just  a  word  or  two  as  to  belief.  At  page  64  we  have  the  following  :— 
"  Belief  in  the  reality  of  self  is  a  belief  which  no  hypothesis  enables  us  to  escape." 
Couple  this  with  the  quotation  about  belief  in  the  Absolute  as  having  a  higher  war- 
rant than  any  other.  It  follows  that  a  man  may  as  reasonably  doubt  the  existence  of 
himself  as  of  the  Inscrutable,  Omnipresent,  and  more  than  Personal  Power  whom  we 
call  God. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  if  on  the  ground  of  incomprehensibility  theology  is  to 
be  rejected,  science  in  general  must  share  the  same  fate.  It  may  also  be  inferred  that 
a  closer  study  of  theology  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  a  closer  study  of  Mr  Spencer  by 
theologians,  would  probably  convince  both  that  they,  as  regards  the  points  in  question, 
had  greatly  misunderstood  each  other.  If  in  every  case  where  the  word  unknowable 
occurs,  the  student  were  to  substitute  the  word  incomprehensible,  he  would  not  find 
much  in  the  chapters  on  the  Unknowable  from  whicU  he  need  withhold  assenu 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  still  if  Mr.  Spencer  had  done  this  himself.     l>ui, 
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in  any  case,  an  examination  oi First  Principles  shows  that  Mr.  Spencer  and  those  who 
hoM  with  him  are  not  Agnostics,  except  in  a  sense  in  which  Christian  theologians 
ini|;ht  logically  apply  the  word  to  themselves.* 


The  Rev.  Nevison  Loraine,  Vicar  of  St.  PaulX 

Chiswick,  London,  W. 

There  is  an  opinion  current  that  the  foundational  facts  of  our  Divine  religion  are,  to 
a  serious  extent,  undermined  by  modem  discoveries  in  physical  science,  and  that 
philosophic  doubt  enjoys  the  encouragemjcnt  of  what  is  termed  ''advanced  thought." 

I  contravene  that  opinion.  In  every  department  of  enquiry  physical,  metaphysical, 
aod  philosophical,  masculine  intelligence  and  cultured  thought  maintain  the  vital 
facts  of  religion,  whilst  the  concessions  of  unfriendly  scientists  and  their  mutual  con- 
tndictions,  are  a  notable  sign  of  the  times. 

Anyone  conversant  with  the  methods  and  results  of  scientific  research,  must  render 
homage  to  the  great  workers  in  the  domain  of  physical  enquiry  ;  they  are  the  evan- 
gelists of  the  natural  world,  and,  aided  by  hypothesis  and  a  free  use  of  the  imagination, 
they  have  brought  good  tidings  from  the  wonderland  of  material  creation.  But 
natural  science  occupies  no  infallible  chair.  Its  primary  postulates  are  in  dispute,  and 
its  entire  system  is  shot  through  and  through  with  uncertainty.  The  superstructure  of 
physical  science  is  built  on  the  assumption  of  realism  ;  but  realism  and  idealism  are 
still  in  active  controversy,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  admits  that  "should  the 
idealist  be  right,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  a  dream." 

In  his  Principles  of  Science^  Professor  Jevons  gives  it  as  his  opinion  ''  that  serious 
misconceptions  are  entertained  by  some  scientific  men  as  to  the  logical  value  of  our 
knowledge  of  Nature,"  and  he  expresses  his  further  conviction  that  '*  the  certainty  of 
iNir  scientific  inferences  is  to  a  great  extent  a  delusion." 

In  a  remarkable  work,  that  had  its  birth  in  this  Lancashire  air,  the  lamented 
Professor  Herbert  examined  with  philosophical  acumen,  "  The  realistic  assumption  of 
modem  science,^*  It  is  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  at  my  command,  to  give 
examples  by  quotation  of  the  methods  and  results  of  his  cogent  and  sustained  argu- 
ment* But  I  commend  Modem  Realism  Examined  to  those  who  are  dominated  by 
scientific  realism,  oppressed  with  the  bold  assertion  that  the  facts  of  physics  alone  are 
capable  of  certsdn  verification,  and  that  any  hyper-physical  beliefs  may  be  rejected 
which  are  not  apparently  in  accord  with  the  conclusions  of  what  b  courageously  called 
"positive  science."  Professor  Herbert  has  shown  that  these  assumptions,  pressed  to 
their  logical  result,  land  the  phyM>icist  in  conclusions  at  once  preposterous  and  destruc- 
tivr  of  his  own  position. 

In  his  masterly  Defence  of  Philosophical  Doubt,  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  Balfour 
has  challenged  the  claims  of  science  to  erect  a  determinate  standard  of  belief; 
and  with  consummate  ability  he  vindicates  his  contention  "that  conformity  with 
scientific  teaching  is  not  an  essential  condition  of  truth,  and  nonconformity  with  it  an 
nnanswerable  proof  of  error,"  that  **  no  such  claim  can  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  scientific  system  itself,"  and  that  "  a  close  examination  of  the  philosophical  struc- 
ture of  science  reveals  the  existence  of  almost  every  possible  philosophical  defect." 
He  further  states  that  "  whether  science  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
premises,  its  inferences,  or  the  general  relation  of  its  parts,  it  is  found  defective,"  and 
that  •*  the  ordinary  proofs  which  philosophers  and  men  of  science  have  thought  fit  to 

*  For  a  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  see  the  remarkable  address  on  Evolution, 
by  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  Victoria  University,  Dr.  James  Ross,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  winter  session  of  the  Medical  School. 
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give  of  its  doctrines,  are  not  only  mutually  inconsistent,  but  are  such  as  would  con- 
▼ince  nobody  who  did  not  start  with  an  implicit  and  indestructible  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  that  which  has  to  be  proved.*' 

Mr.  Balfour  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  men  of  the  philosophical  acumen  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and  Professor  Huxley  should  not  have  detected  such  causes  of 
doubt,  as  to  '*  the  rational  character  of  their  dogmatic  system/'  as  would  prevent 
them  erecting  it  as  a  standard  by  which  to  gauge  other  forms  of  belief. 

Physical  science  then,  itself  upon  its  trial,  can  establish  no  claim  to  adjudicate  on 
religion  and  to  determine  its  authority.  If  it  were  found,  therefore,  that  the  conclu- 
sions of  natural  science  were  averse  to  the  fundamental  teachings  of  religion,  it  has 
been  proven,  eminently,  in  the  works  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  though  the 
weapons  in  that  armoury  may  occasionally  harass,  they  can  never  destroy  the  faith. 
As  Mr.  Balfour  contends,  '*  religion  is  at  any  rate  no  worse  off  than  science  in  the 
matter  of  proof." 

It  18  not,  however,  the  vindication  of  religion  by  friendly  apologists  with  whidi  I 
am  expected  to  deal ;  but  rather  the  suggestive  concessions  of  hostile  physicists,  and 
the  scarcely  less  notable  contradictions  of  various  schools  of  philosophic  thought— not 
more  opposed  to  Christianity,  indeed,  than  they  are  to  each  other. 

(i)  Agnosticism :  represented  by  its  distinguished  apostle,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
declares  God  to  be  the  Unknowable.  This  creed,  however,  sets  the  bounds  of  human 
capacity,  and  limits  the  possibilities  of  Divine  power.  But  the  horizon  of  human 
progress  is  an  ever-widening  sphere.  And,  indeed,  the  sedulous  and  successful  occu- 
pation of  natural  science  is  the  translation  of  the  unknown,  and  often  the  apparently 
unknowable  into  facts  of  knowledge.  The  impossibles  of  yesterday  become  the 
achievements  of  to-day. 

But  if  the  possibilities  of  human  capacity  were  capable  of  fixed  definition,  with 
what  instruments  can  man  guage  the  resources  of  an- Infinite  that  he  has  already 
declared  to  be  the  Unknowable.  The  Unknowable  must  be,  at  least,  the  Unknown  ; 
but  of  the  unknown  we  can  have  no  data  on  which  to  predicate  even  that  it  is 
unknowable. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contends  that  **  the  absolute  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree 
be  known  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  yet,"  he  adds,  *'  we  find  that  its  positive 
existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of  consciousness,  and  that  as  long  as  consciousness 
continues  we  cannot  get  rid  of  it."  But  surely  it  is  incompetent  to  admit  the  relativity 
of  thought  and  to  affirm  that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  absolute.  If  human 
capacity  is  limited  to  the  finite,  the  infinite  must  be  beyond  all  human  cognition.  In 
maintaining  the  unknowableness  of  the  absolute  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  defines  it  as 
"  that  which  has  no  relation  to  thought " ;  to  human  capacity,  therefore,  it  is  the  non- 
existent ;  but  if  as  a  positive  existence  it  is,  as  he  says,  a  "  necessary  datum  of  con- 
sciousness," then  the  infinite,  as  truly  as  the  finite,  is  the  subject  of  positive,  thongli 
inexhaustible  thought. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  however,  himself  knows  so  much  of  the  unknowable  as  to 
describe  it  as  <Vthe  ultimate  reality,"  "the  sole  existence,"  "the  All-Being";  and 
even  further  to  make  the  grand  concession  that  man  is  **  ever  in  the  presence  of  an 
Infinite  and  eternal  energy  from  which  all  things  proceed."  Though  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  deprecates  this  notable  acknowledgment  as  an  "  equivocal  reversion  to  the 
theological  type,"  we  surely  should  stretch  out  fraternal  hands  to  our  great  Agnostic 
brother,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  has  vindicated  his  remarkable  statement  in  the 
yet  stronger  phrase  "  an  Infinite  and  eternal  energy  by  which  all  things  are  created 
and  sustained  "  ;  and  he  adds,  "  our  lives,  alike  physical  and  mental,  in  commoo  with 
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all  the  activities,  organic  and  inorganic,  amid  which  we  live,  ar^  bat  the  working  of 
this  Power." 

But  whilst  welcoming  to  this  point  so  illustrious  an  ally,  we  must  repudiate  the 
woiahip  of  the  Unknowable  as  impossible  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  man.  It  is  the 
apotheosis  of  the  inconceivable.  "  The  foundations  of  a  creed,"  as  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
Lewis  truly  contends,  "can  only  rest  on  the  known  and  the  knowable."  'And  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  English  apostle  of  Positivism,  confronts  the  Agnostic  chief 
with  the  assertion  that  "  the  worship  of  the  Unknowable  is  abhorrent  to  every  genuine 
instinct  of  religion  " — ^that  it  is,  indeed,  the  "  mockery  of  religion." 

(2)  Let  us  tarn  then  to  Positivism,  Can  the  philosophical  doubter  find  consolation 
here  and  true  content  ?  Positivism  confesses  the  deep  instinct  and  necessity  of  religion, 
and  endeavours  in  its  own  grotesque  fashion  to  provide  elaborately  for  these,  both  in 
ritual  and  in  thought.  The  founder  of  this  philosophic  creed,  M.  Comte,  speaks  of  vene* 
nudon  and  gratitude  rising  into  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  Great  Being,  Humanity, 
liio  is  the  author  of  all  beneficent  progress.**  And  with  many  such  words  Mr. 
Frederic  Hanison,  his  distinguished  devotee,  advocates  the  enlightened  sufficiency 
of  this  extraordinary  cult.  Let  us  hear,  however,  eminent  representatives  of  other 
schools  of  advanced  thought  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  "  derides  the  absurdities  of  Comtean  religion,**  and  *'  dissents 
fiom  every  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  distinguish  his  system.** 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says,  *'  I  would  rather  worship  a  stone  idol  **  than  the  abstrac- 
lion  humanity. 

The  anniversary  to  M.  Comte*s  memory  has  been  recently  celebrated  in  Paris  ;  and 
English  and  French  pilgrims  have  joined  in  a  laudatory  function  at  his  tomb.  But  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  says  of  him  that  "  he  exhibited  a  lack  of  mental  balance  unparalleled 
among  sane  people,**  and  manifested  a  '*  height  of  assumption  exceeding  that  ever 
before  displayed  by  any  human  being.**  "Pai>a]  assumption,**  he  adds,  *' is  modest 
compared  with  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  humanity.*'  And  Professor  Huxley  tells 
Bs  that  *'  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity  proposes  to  saddle  the  world  with  a  sort  of 
Roman  Catholicism  minus  Christianity.*' 

The  philosophical  doubter,  then,  who  has  forsaken  the  ranks  of  religion  will  find 
war  to  the  knife  in  the  alien  camp ;  and  in  the  school  of  advanced  thought,  when  he 
seeks  unanimity  and  concord,  he  will  be  harassed  by  conflict  and  perplexed  by  con- 
tradictions. We  have  it,  indeed,  on  the  authority  of  the  author  of  Natural  Religion^ 
that  "  among  men  who  profess  alike  to  be  materialists  one  is  found  to  be  excommuni- 
cating the  other,  shrinking  from  him  with  the  horror  of  a  Pharisee  for  a  Publican, 
and  even  pitying  him  with  the  pity  of  an  apostle  for  a  heathen.*'  But  if  the  conces- 
sions, contradictions,  and  contentions  of  Agnostic  and  Positivist  bewilder  and  repel 
the  doabter,  does  he  hope  to  find  content  and  calm  in  the  frigid  and  sterile  philosophy 
^  (3)  Pessimism  ? 

(3)  Hartmann  will  comfort  him  with  the  assurance  that  "  life  is  a  mistake,  and  it  were 
better  not  to  be.**  Leopardi  will  assure  him  that  "  human  consciousness  is  itself  a 
coise,  and  that  the  brute  and  the  plant  are  happier  than  man.**  Or  Schopenhauer  will 
ofier  him  the  husks  of  his  yet  darker  cynicism,  that  this  is  the  worst  possible  world  ; 
better  if  it  had  been  somewhat  worse,  for  then  man  in  his  unsweetened  wretchedness, 
would  have  refused  to  live ;  but  now  he  is  fooled  with  a  dash  of  pleasure  in  his  cup. 
Happiness  is  a  delusion,  and  life  a  contemptible  cheat. 

To  cultured  thought,  and  eager  hope,  and  holy  ambition,  this  <loctrine  of  defiance 
and  despair  is  the  only  evangel  that  Pessimism  has  to  offer. 

Will  the  philosophic  doubter  then  seek  to  abate  his  anxieties,  satisfy  his  intellectaal 
ootkx>k,  or  feed  the  hunger  of  his  heart  on  the  blank  negations  of  (4)  Athnsm  t 
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**Did  I  not  believe,"  said  Carlyle,  *'that  an  intelligence  is  at  the  heart  of  things, 
my  life  on  earth  would  be  intolerable.'* 

Professor  Tyndall  confesses  that  when  questions  are  stirred  within  him  by  the 
budding  glories  of  the  spring  '*  Atheism  would  be  in  his  case  an  impossible  answer/' 
Elsewhere  he  says,  "  no  atheistic  reasoning  can  dislodge  religion  from  the  heart  of 
man.  •  •  .  As  an  experience  of  consciousness,  it  is  perfectly  beyond  the  assaults  of 
logic." 

The  ever-recurring  claims  of  religion,  then,  and  the  necessities  for  worship,  are  not 
receding  before  the  advancing  tides  of  scientific  thought 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  "The  beliefs  to  which  analytic  science  leads  are  such  as 
do  not  destroy  the  object  matter  of  religion,  but  transfigure  it ;  science,  under  its 
concrete  forms,  enlarges  the  sphere  for  religious  sentiment "  ;  and  he  further  contends 
that  '*  a  religious  system  is  a  normal  factor  in  every  evolving  society." 

M.  Comte  says,  '*  man  becomes  more  and  more  religious."  Mr.  Frederic  Har- 
rison mocks  the  "  peevish  paradox  of  pedants  and  cynics  that  mankind  has  oat- 
grown  worship  "  ;  and  he  affirms  that  "  those  who  teach  that  the  future  can  be  built 
upon  science  and  civilization  are  attempting  to  build  a  pyramid  of  bricks  without 
straw."  "  On  religion,"  says  the  author  of  Ecce  ffomo,  "  depends  the  whole  fabric 
of  society  and  the  future  of  mankind."  And  the  same  distinguished  representative 
of  advanced  thought  says,  further,  "  I  can  conceive  of  no  religion  as  satisfying  that 
falls  short  of  Christianity."  Whilst  even  Sir  James  Stephen  confesses  the  almost 
unrivalled  power,  past  and  present,  of  Christianity,  and  the  close  connection  i>etween 
its  doctrines  and  practical  ethics. 

(5)  But  it  is  often  vaguely  imagined,  and  sometimes  openly  asked,  does  not  a  recent 
school  of  scientific  interpretation  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  Christian  belief— 
is  not  evolutionism  anti-ihiisiic  f  Professor  Huxley  considers  this  "  a  libel,"  and 
declares  that ''  evolution  has  no  more  to  do  with  theism  than  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
has ;  and  that  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with  theism,  considered  as  a  philosophic 
doctrine."  Darwin  himself  said  that  '*The  theory  of  evolution  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  belief  in  God  "  :  he  expressed  his  "  inward  conviction  that  the  universe  was 
not  the  result  of  chance  " ;  he  declared  that  '*he  could  not  be  content  with  the  theory 
that  nature  and  man  are  the  products  of  blind  force  " ;  and  affirmed  that  he  "  saw  no 
reason  why  the  laws  involved  in  human  or  animal  creation  may  not  have  been  ex- 
pressly designed  by  an  omniscient  creator,  who  foresaw  every  future  event  and 
consequence." 

Darwin*s  works,  I  hold,  are  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  theoIo> 
gian  ;  and  if  he,  in  some  degree,  displaces  Paley,  it  is  because  he  overflows  *'  The 
Evidences  "  with  a  larger  stream  of  confirmation.  And  in  this  case^  as  so  often  in 
the  history  of  thought,  science  guides  the  Scriptui;^  expositor  into  safer  and  more 
rapidly  ascending  paths.  In  a  noble  passage,  which  I  may  not  quote  at  length,  the 
Bishop  of  London  has  shown  in  his  Bampton  Lecture^  that  "  Science  enters  into 
religion,  is  its  counterpart,  and  has  its  share  to  take  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  the 
formation  of  opinion."  And  so  far  from  being  suspicious  or  unfriendly  '*  the  believer 
is  bound  to  recognise  its  value  and  to  make  use  of  its  services." 

But  one  further  objection,  often  floating  indefinitely  in  the  air,  sometimes  shaped  in 
woixls.  Natural  science  ctdvances  by  methods  that  are  demonstrative^  experimental 
and  secure^  while  religion  is  sustained  only  by  the  insecurities  of  faith.  Any  such 
statement  or  impression  is  contrary  to  the  facts  in  respect  both  of  the  methods  of 
science  and  religion.  Earlier  in  this  address  I  have  suggested  one  line  of  reply. 
There  are  others  of  indisputable  cogency.  But  confining  ourselves  to  scientific  methods, 
let  us  hear  a  great  physicist.    Professor  Tyndall  says,  "  Bounded  and  conditioned  by 
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the  co-operant  reason,  imagiDalion  becomes  the  mightiest  engine  of  the  physical 
discoverer."  Again  he  says,  *'  I  cannot  stop  abruptly  where  our  microscopes  cease 
to  be  of  use.  Here  the  vision  of  the  mind  authoritatively  supplements  the  vision  of 
the  eye.  By  an  intellectual  necessity  I  cross  the  boundary  of  the  experimental 
erideoce."  And  in  subsequently  defending  these  words,  he  says,  "in  physics  the 
experiential  leads  to  the  ultra-experiential ;  out  of  experience  there  always  grows 
something  finer  than  mere  experience,  and  in  their  different  powers  of  ideal  extension 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  the  difference  between  the  great  and  the  mediocre  investi- 
gator.** And  he  adds  these  memorable  words,  **  The  kingdom  of  science  cometh  not 
by  observation  and  experiment  alone,  but  is  completed  by  fixing  the  roots  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment  in  a  region  inaccessible  to  both  ;  and  in  dealing  with  which 
«e  ue  forced  to  fall  back  upon  the  picturing  power  of  the  mind.** 

For  this  noteworthy  concession  Professor  Tyndall  deprecates  a  "  censure  **  that  we, 
at  least,  have  no  mind  to  pass  ;  we  offer  rather  right  hands  of  fellowship  ;  for  again 
out  spirits  are  akin,  our  methods  coalesce.  The  Christian,  like  the  physicist,  refuses 
to  stop  abruptly  when  logic  halts  and  the  processes  of  the  reason  fail ;  by  a 
necessity  as  deep  as  life  and  thought,  we,  too,  pass  the  bounds  of  experiment  and 
demonstration,  and  supplement  the  survey  of  material  order  and  magnificence  with 
the  yet  fairer  visions  of  that  faculty  which  is  "  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for  and 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  As  the  kingdom  of  science,  so  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  cometh  not  with  observation — but  it  cometh ;  its  progress  indisputable,  its 
permanence  assured.  And  in  respect  of  this  kingdom  even  a  hostile  critic  bears 
witness  that  "  No  supernatural  halo  can  heighten  its  spiritual  beauty,  and  no  mys- 
ticism deepen  its  holiness.  In  its  perfect  symplicity  it  is  sublime,  and  in  its  profound 
wisdom  it  is  eternal.** 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Wakefield. 

Thule  are  certain  words  in  the  splendid  paper  read  by  Mr.  Momerie  which  struck  me 
at  the  time  very  forcibly  and  made  me  feel  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  with  regard  to 
them.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  a  belief  in  the  immutability  of  law,  and  stated 
that  if  that  belief  were  shaken  by  any  interference  from  without,  it  would  destroy  the 
force  of  the  chief  motives  by  which  action  is  promoted.  What  I  felt  at  that  moment 
was  this — May  not  some  of  those  who  form  this  audience  go  away  from  here  and  say, 
**  VVhy,  then,  should  I  pray  ?  "  "  Why  should  I  ask  God  to  restore  a  friend  from  a  bed 
of  sickness?**  '*  Why  should  I  ever  join  in  the  Church's  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  the 
harvest,  and  the  like  ?  '*  It  is  in  connection  with  this  pomt  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  the  least  afraid  of  glorifying  the  majesty  of  the  law. 
I  believe  that,  perhaps,  the  most  important  achievement  m  connection  with  modern 
scientific  advance  is  the  grasp  it  has  laid  upon  law.  It  is  always  including  more  and 
more  phenomena  within  the  region  of  law,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  go  on, 
and  that  we  shall  continually  see  more  and  more  phenomena,  which  we  are  at  present 
onable  to  classify,  or  look  upon  perhaps  as  only  obedient  to  some  law  of  chance,  more 
and  more  gathered  into  the  domain  of  definite  and  intelligible  law.  I  am  not  at  all 
afraid  of  this  because  my  own  feeling  is  that  the  enlargement  of  our  conceptions  of 
law  is  the  enlargement  of  our  conceptions  of  the  Creator's  power  and  wisdom  ;  and  to 
trace  back  the  links  of  cause  and  effect  a  little  farther  than  we  have  done,  only  brings 
OS  a  little  nearer  to  the  great  primeval  Cause  itself.  But  while  we  need  have  no  fear 
of  the  advancing  triumphs  of  law,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  cannot  discern 
voond  OS  some  other  phenomena  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  totally  different  class 
fit)m  those  which  are  resolvable  into  law.  There  surely  are  a  large  number  of 
phenomena  which  refuse  to  approach  even  the  border  land  of  law.  There  are,  for 
example,  all  those  phenomena  which  depend  upon  will.      Certain  philosophers  say 
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there  is  no  such  thing  as  really  free  will ;  that  you  act  solely  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
strongest  motives,  and  that  all  is  one  great  m3rstery  of  necessity.  I  stand  here, 
however,  and  as  I  do  so,  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that  I  can  go  on  speaking,  or  that  t 
can  sit  down.  That  is  enough  for  me,  and  I  affirm  upon  that  consciousness  alone 
that  I  have  a  free  will.  Now  I  do  not  here  assert  that  any  free  will  of  mine  can 
interfere  with  a  law  in  the  way  of  altering  it.  We  cannot  alter  those  laws  by  which 
we  see  the  great  universe  is  governed,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can  interfere 
with  the  operation  of  those  kws,  and  are  constantly  doing  so.  We  interfere 
with  the  action  of  a  law  every  time  we  pick  up  a  stone  and  throw  it  into  the 
air,  or  every  time  we  catch  it  as  it  descends.  We  do  not  alter  the  law  of  gravitation, 
but  we  interpose  another  law,  which  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. And  are  not  all  the  wonderful  inventions  of  modern  days — the  steam  engine, 
electric  telegraph,  hydraulic  press — just  simply  man*s  will  seizing  upon,  directing,  com- 
bining, utilizing  for  his  own  ends,  the  great  general  laws  by  which  the  universe  is 
governed  ?  And  there  is  one  other  thought  which  occurs  to  me.  Is  there  any  origina- 
ting power  discernible — ^any  cause  which  seems  able  to  initiate  a  series  of  effects  and 
causes — except  the  power  of  will?  You  trace  back  for  instance  a  series  of  historical 
events  in  du^  sucession  until  you  come  to  a  point  when  you  know  that  the  issue  was 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  some  one  human  bein? — let  us  say,  for  instance,  the 
determination  of  the  question  whether  war  should  be  declared  or  not.  You  loiow 
quite  well  that  upon  that  question  theie  must  have  been  the  exercise  of  the  human  will. 
And  from  that  decision  of  the  human  will  originated  an  endless  train  of  consequeaces. 
But  I  cannot  find  in  all  the  universe  any  other  cause  which  seems  to  me  able  to 
originate  such  a  train  of  consequences,  except  that  of  will. 

Then  I  ask,  where  did  this  wonderful  gift  of  will  come  from  ?  What  does  it  tell 
us  ?  I  believe  the  real  key  to  the  question  lies  in  these  words  which  we  find  very  neti 
the  beginning  of  our  Bible,  and  which  tell  us  that  "In  the  image  of  God  made  He 
man."  If  I  have  a  will  which  can  thus  moderate  and  direct  and  combine  the 
great  laws  by  which  the  universe  is  governed,  am  I  to  deny  the  like  power  to  the 
Creator  of  this  universe  ?  Am  I  to  deny  to  Him  the  supreme  will  which  can  also, 
and  I  believe  does  also,  direct  and  combine  those  laws  for  His  own  great  purposes, 
and  for  His  own  blessed  and  loving  gifts  of  man  ?  I  myself  believe  that  this  argument 
is  one  that  we  all  need  to  ponder  over  when  we  think  of  the  mystery  of  answers  to 
prayers.  I  am  not  content  to  accept  that  view  of  answers  to  prayer  which  tells  ns 
that  God  may  move  the  spirit  of  man  to  act  upon  the  outward  things  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  I  Want  something  more  direct  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
observed  that  Professor  Huxley  himself,  not  very  long  ago,  admitted  that  he  could  ^ee 
nothing  inconsistent  in  a  God  answering  prayer.  Only  he  said  he  had  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  induce  him  to  believe  in  such  a  God.  Well ;  I  do  believe  in  such 
a  God,  and  I  believe  we  can  go  to  Him  as  our  loving  Father,  and  pray  for  onr 
sick  friends,  for  our  harvest,  and  for  ourselves.  I  believe  that  He  who  made  law 
did  not  set  in  motion  a  great  machine  and  leave  it  to  work  out  its  inexorable  con- 
sequences, however  disastrous  they  might  be.  I  believe  He  governs  and  directs  His 
own  laws  for  His  own  wise  and  gracious  purposes : — 

*'  For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  Mray 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

I  THINK  the  time  has  come  when,  with  a  very  few  words  from  me,  this  meeting  most 
close.  I  think  I  may  congratulate  you  again,  as  I  did  this  morning,  upon  beiiq;  at  a 
meeting  of  unexampled  interest,  and  one  full  of  instruction  and  enjoyment,  beginning 
as  it  did  with  most  thoughtful  and  able  papers,  and  culminating,  if  I  may  say  so  after 
listening  to  the  very  able  speeches  with  which  it  was  followed,  in  an  address  the 
like  of  which,  for  its  power  of  thought,  splendour  of  rhetoric,  and  power  of  prac- 
tical application,  you  are  not  likely  to  hear  again  for  numy  a  long  year.  I  will  merely 
say  a  few  words  of  that  practical  kind  which  were  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  You  have  heard  a  good  deal  said  to-day  about  Pessimism. 
I  want  you,  following  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to  con^pare 
the  redemption  that  pessimism  offers  to  the  world  with  the  redemption  offered  to  it  bjr 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      I   want  you  to  see,  if  you  are  going  to  be  an  eztremelj 
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hi^y-coloiired  Pessimist,  what  it  is  for  which  you  exchange  the  hope  of  salvation 
thnn]^h  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  too  seldom  look  at  the  alternative ;  we  are  too 
prone  to  suppose  that  what  is  old  is  useless,  and  what  is  new  is  useful  and  good.  What 
is  it  that  is  offered  to  you  in  the  nature  of  redemption  by  Pessimism  ?  I  may  say  that 
it  sounds  very  odd  that  the  leading  German  Pessimist,  Schopenhauer,  who  told  people 
that  life  was  so  wretched  that  it  was  not  worth  living,  ran  away  from  Berlin,  when  the 
dideim  was  there,  to  preserve  his  own  life.  But  a  philosopher  is  not  easily  abashed, 
and  if  you  brought  that  forward  as  an  objection  to  his  philosophy  he  would  answer 
you  in  a  moment.  He  would  say,  **No,  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  it.  I 
affirm  that  the  will  to  live  b  so  strong  in  us  that,  in  spite  of  our  intelligence,  it 
imposes  on  us  (he  illusion  that  life  is  worth  livinp;.  I  was  the  victim  of  that  illusion, 
and  I  ran  away  because  I  could  not  help  it.  This  shows  that  life  is  not  only  wretched, 
bat  that  it  can  induce  you  to  hug  your  wretchedness."  The  work  of  another  pessim- 
istic writer,  Von  Hartmann,  is  so  popular  in  Germany  that  it  passed  through  nine 
editions.  I  never  heard  of  a  philosophical  work  before  which  gained  such  popularity. 
Yon  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something  very  attractive  in  it — that  is  to  say,  to 
the  German  mind.  I  don't  think  it  would  pass  through  nine  editions  in  England. 
Well,  this  is,  in  effect,  what  he  says  to  his  countrymen : — '*  The  will  to  live  is  a 
force  that  lies  behind  all  phenomena.  All  that  is,  is  simply  a  manifestation  of  that  force. 
The  will  to  live  rushes  along  the  lines  fixed  for  it  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
which  we  call  laws,  and  under  those  laws  and  imder  all  the  appearances  which  they 
regulate  there  lies  nothing  but  the  inordinate  will  to  rush  into  existence.  Therefore, 
as  that  will  always  produces  inordinate  desire,  and  as  inordinate  desire  must  ever 
eventuate  in  pain  and  disappointment,  the  whole  universe  is  doomed  to  everlasting 
misery,  unless  you  reverse  this  awful  will  to  live.'*  Can  you  reverse  it?  This  seems 
to  be  at  first  sight  impossible.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  force  that  rushes  into  life 
without  knowing  what  it  aims  at,  that  rushes  along  the  lines  of  law  without  knowing 
what  it  is  following.  How  then  can  we  possibly  ^et  rid  of  it?  ''Oh,"  says  the 
ingenious  Von  Hartmann,  *'  this  is  the  way.  The  will,  which  is  only  a  blind  will  to 
live  in  all  beings  not  capable  of  consciousness,  rises  to  the  height  of  consciousness 
when  it  expresses  itself  in  man.  As  soon  as  it  does  that,  it  sees  it  is  a  misery  to 
live,  and  the  moment  it  becomes  conscious  of  that,  it  wants  to  get  rid  of  the  will  that 
is  the  necessary  cause  of  misery.  Fortunately,  when  the  will  becomes  conscious  it 
increases  in  power.  Its  force  of  determining  becomes  indefinitely  more  mighty. 
What  then  have  we  to  do  ?  We  are  all  what  I  may  call  highly  charged  batteries  of 
the  will  to  live,  and  we  have  got  sufficient  intelligence  to  know  that  the  possession  of 
that  iatal  gift  involves  misery.  Well,  as  soon  as  we  are  all  certain  of  that  fact 
we  must  meet  together  and  then  with  one  consent " — I  suppose  having  a  sublimely 
pessimistic  philosopher  to  hold  the  baton,  like  the  leader  01  an  orchestra — ''at  one 
single  moment  we  are  all  to  will  mightily  that  the  will  to  live  shall  cease  to  operate. 
As  Samson  embraced  the  two  great  pillars  on  which  the  Philistine  temple  stood,  and, 
Ijending  the  whole  force  of  his  supernatural  power  to  the  task,  dragged  the  whole 
building  down  on  himself  and  his  enemies,  so  we,  bracing  ourselves  against  the  pillars 
on  which  existence  is  based,  are  to  drag  down  the  whole  temple  of  existence,  and, 
with  one  crash,  men  and  women,  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  are  to  come  down  in 
the  salvation  of  universal  ruin."  That  is  salvation,  according  to  the  latest  and,  I 
think,  the  ablest  of  pessimistic  philosophers.  I  have  reported  to  you  faithfully  what 
yoa  mav  find  in  the  third  volume  of  Von  Hartmann's  *'  Philosophy  of  the  Uncon- 
sdoos.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  says  we  ought  to  look  at  the  alternative,  and 
there  it  is.  Certainly  if  the  will  to  live  is  the  will  to  enter  selfishly  into  life  at  the 
cost  of  any  pain  or  suffering  that  it  inflicts  upon  individual  existences,  we  must  be  for 
ever  miserable  and  the  only  redemption  is  the  preposterous  process  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  indicate.  The  Christian  theory  is  that  the  force  that  lies  behind 
phenomena  is  love,  the  love  of  a  Father  Who,  seeing  His  children  involved  in  the 
misery  brought  by  the  selfish  will  to  live,  sent  His  only  beloved  Son  down  into  this 
world  to  teach  us  the  love  of  His  own  heart,  and  to  enable  us  to  exchange  the 
selfish  will  to  live  for  the  Divine  will  to  love.  I  say  then  that,  although  I  think  I  know 
all  these  men  can  tell  us,  I  have  determined  for  my  part,  as  I  hope  that  you,  the 
clergy,  who  hear  me  have  determined  for  yours,  that,  God  giving  me  grace,  in  the 
face  ^  all  opposing  theories,  in  the  face  of  all  temptations  to  turn  aside  from 
Christian  simplicity,  I  will  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord  and  Him 
cmdfied. 

18 
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The  Right  Rev.  The  BiSHOP  OF  Nottingham  in  the  Chair. 


DISPOSAL    OF    THE    DEAD. 

{a)  Funeral  Reform. 
{b)  Cremation. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Chairman. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  of  this  Congress  and  Bishop  of  this 
Diocese,  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  you  this  afternoon  on  a  sub- 
ject which,  I  doubt  not,  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  you  all,  judging 
from  the  great  assemblage  I  see  before  me,  met  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering this  important  question,  namely,  the  '*  Disposal  of  the  Dead." 
This  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  branches,  "  Funeral  Reform " 
generally,  and  then  '*  Cremation,"  and  I  will  announce  at  once  the 
order  of  our  proceedings,  which  is  that  the  readers  who  have  been  asked 
to  read  us  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the  dead  will  have 
twenty  minutes  allowed  to  them  for  this  purpose,  the  appointed  speakers 
will  each  be  allowed  fifteen  minutes,  while,  as  far  as  time  permits,  other 
speakers  will  be  allowed  ten  minutes  each,  and  I  wish  to  add,  that  I 
reserve  my  own  right  of  speaking  until  the  end,  for  which  purpose  fifteen 
minutes  will  be  allowed.  Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  now  formally 
commence  the  proceedings  by  calling  on  Mr.  F.  Seymour  Haden  to 
read  the  first  paper. 

PAPERS. 

(a)  Funeral  Reform. 

F.  Seymour  Haden,  Esq.,  Woodcote   Manor,  Alresford. 

In  1839,  when  the  population  of  London  was  less  by  three  millions 
than^  it  is  at  present,  Mr.  Walker,  a  member  of  the  profession  to 
which  I  belong,  drew  attention  to  the  over -crowded  state  of 
the  City  graveyards.*  At  that  time  every  church  in  the  City — I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  City  proper — ^had  its  graveyard  in  which 
burials  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  since  the  fire,  and,  as  these 
churches  were  numerous  and  close  together,  it  followed  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  City  ground  was  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the  dead. 
At  that  time,  also,  people  who  had  business  in  the  City  lived  there 
and  shared  with  a  dead  population  many  times  more  numerous  than 
themselves  the  soil  they  lived  upon,  the  water  they  drank,  and  the 
air  they  breathed.     The  danger  and  discredit  of  this  state  of  things 

*  Walker  on  Graveyards.    Longmans,  1839. 
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Mr.  Walker  exposed  and  vigorously  commented  upon ;  reminded  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plague  ;  and,  pointing  to  the  soil — if  soil  it  could  be 
called — which  had  become  raised  many  feet  by  the  accumulation  within 
it  of  the  human  remains  of  two  centuries,  plainly  told  the  Government 
that  if  it  did  not  at  once  close  those  graveyards  (he  ought  in  my  opinion 
to  have  insisted  on  their  entire  removal)  a  great  national  calamity — a 
second  plague  in  fact — might  be  expected  to  occur.  In  1843,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwicky  in  an  exhaustive  reporf*^  on  the  same  subject,  confirmed  and 
ably  seconded  the  representations  of  Mr.  Walker;  and,  at  length,  in 
1848,  that  is  to  say,  five  years  after  the  issue  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  report 
and  nine  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Walker's  book,  the  Govern- 
ment, by  the  machinery  of  a  board  of  health  created  pro  hoc  vice^  closed 
the  graveyards  in  question  and  forbade  further  interments  within  the 
walls.  Then,  in  1854,  having  dissolved  the  board  of  health  and  sanc- 
tioned the  opening  by  joint  stock  companies  of  new  cemeteries, 
it  ceased  all  further  action.  Practically,  beyond  the  fiction  of 
forbidding  intramural  interments,  and  the  opening  of  cemeteries 
outside  the  town  to  become  in  no  long  time  as  full  and  as  much 
inside  the  town  as  those  they  had  abandoned,  the  Government 
did  nothing.  As  for  the  recommendations  of  its  own  board,  many 
of  them  of  great  practical  value  and  founded  on  evidence  taken  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  pointing  more  or  less  to  the  absolute 
necessity  for  legislation,  the  Government  disregarded  them  altogether. 
Given,  the  growth  of  a  great  living  city,  it  seems  to  have  taken  for 
granted  that  a  great  dead  city  must,  of  necessity,  grow  up  with  it.  In 
the  City  prop)er,  the  dead  having  shouldered  out  the  living,  the  living 
had  left  and  gone  to  live  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs 
would  have  to  do  the  same.  The  fault  was  in  the  great  city.  A  genera- 
tion would  elapse  before  the  new  cemeteries  would  become  full.  The 
matter  might  therefore  wait.  But  a  generation  did  not  elapse,  or  any- 
thing like  a  generation,  before,  the  new  cemeteries  being  already  full, 
the  whole  question  cropped  up  again.  The  living  population  having 
increased  by  three  millions,  the  dead  population  had  increased  two 
millions,  and  with  this  important  condition  attached  to  the  latter  fact, 
that,  while  the  living  died,  the  dead  did  not,  but  remained.  And 
this  was  not  all,  because  the  tenure  of  the  soil  by  the  dead  being  per- 
manent and  the  rate  of  their  increase  over  the  living  in  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one  with  each  generation,  the  question  of  their  disposal,  then  difficult 
enough,  would  become  out  of  all  proportion  more  difficult  as  time  went 
on.  Meanwhile  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  always  spoken  of  as 
**  overcrowding,"  and  the  only  remedy  suggested  for  it  the  repeated 
opening  of  new  cemeteries. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  in  1875 — impatient  of  a  position 
at  once  so  helpless  and  so  little  creditable  to  us  as  a  practical  people, 
and  scarcely  less  so  of  certain  fanciful  proposals  which  were  just  then 
being  put  forward  for  its  correction — I  ventured  to  advance  the  alter- 
native recommendation  of  a  simple  reliance  on  the  provisions  and 
prescriptions  of  nature,  and  to  promise  as  a  return  for  such  reliance  a 
speedy  extrication  from  all  our  difficulties.  Fortified  by  the  well-defined 
cosraical  law,  which  provides  for  a  return  to  the  earth  of  all  organized 

*  Chadwick,  Edwin,  C.6.,  on  Interment  in  Towns.     W.  Clowes,  1S43. 
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bodies  that  had  lived  and  died  upon  its  surface,  I  pointed  out  that  by  en- 
closing the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  hermetically  sealed  coffins  we  were  vainly 
seeking  to  make  them  an  exception  to  that  law,  and,  by  preventing  their 
dissolution,  were  ourselves  the  cause  of  their  embarrassing  accumulation. 
Further,  I  showed  that  by  the  simple  expedient  of  enclosing  them  in 
coffins  which  would  not  prevent  the  resolvent  action  of  the  earth — ^in 
coffins,  that  is  to  say,  as  perishable  as  themselves* — we  had  it  in  our 
power,  at  any  moment  we  pleased,  if  not  wholly  to  undo  the  mischief 
we  had  done,  at  least  to  stay  its  progress,  and  to  avert  its  ultimate 
consequences.  Finally,  I  declared  that  if  the  dead  were  only  thus 
properly  buried,  in  from  three  to  fiyQ^  or  at  most  seven  years  from 
the  time  of  such  proper  burial,  not  a  single  dead  body  would  remain 
to  infect  the  soil,  and  a  quantity  of  land  of  incalculable  value,  now 
hopelessly  alienated,  would  be  liberated  for  purposes  of  hygiene  or  of 
utility. 

Nor  had  I  long  to  wait  for  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  soundness 
of  these  propositions.  About  that  time  it  leaked  out  that  the  Prussian 
Government  were  issuing  a  secret  commission  to  enquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  dead  in  the  battle-fields  of  the  Vosges.  A  year  and  nine 
months,  or  thereabouts,  had  elapsed  since  those  battles  were  fought, 
and  it  was  feared,  as  many  dead  bodies  were  known  to  have  been  only 
very  superficially  buried,  that  epidemic  disease  might  result.  What  tlie 
commissioners  found,  however,  entirely  put  an  end  to  any  such  fears. 
In  cases  in  which  as  many  as  800  dead  bodies,  in  the  hurry  incident  to 
rapid  military  movements,  had  been  thrust  into  one  shallow  excavation, 
these  bodies,  it  was  found,  had  already  disappeared,  their  bones  and 
accoutrements  alone  being  left.  But  to  this  unexpected  disappearance 
there  was  a  remarkable  exception.  The  bodies  of  officers  buried  in 
macintoshes,  and  which  thus  represented  more  or  less  the  condition  of 
bodies  buried  in  coffins,  had  not  so  disappeared.  I  was  not  at  the  time 
allowed  by  the  rules  of  our  Intelligence  Department  to  make  any  use  of 
the  information  which,  through  its  instrumentality  and  the  courtesy  of 
our  ambassador  at  Berlin,  I  had  thus  obtained.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  my  using  it  now,  though  I  do  not  know  that  it  adds  anything  very 
material  to  the  previous  knowledge  which  I  had  acquired  by  experiments 
conducted  on  a  small  scale  in  my  own  garden  and,  on  a  larger,  during 
the  removal  of  the  Holborn  burial  ground,  in  which  latter  case  it  was 
found,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  only  bodies  which  had  wholly 
disappeared  were  those  which  had  been  thrown  without  covering  into 
the  plague-pit.  And  here  I  may  as  well  mention  other  plague-pits 
which  I  have  seen  opened — since  we  shall  presently  hear  of  the  danger 
which  attends  the  disturbance  of  all  such  ground — ^that  I  never  heard  of 
any  harm  whatever  having  arisen  from  such  disturbance  or  fi:om  the 
exposure  and  removal  of  the  bony  residuum  which  constituted  their  sole 
contents.  No  harm,  indeed,  resulted  frpm  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  Holborn  burial  ground,  though  the  operation  if  I  remember  rightly 
was  carried  out  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

The  impression  produced  by  the  proposals  referred  to,  and  which 
took  the  form   of  a  series  of  letters    to  the   HmeSy    was,  if  I  may 

•  Haden,  Francis  Seymour,   F.R.C.S.     Three  letters  to  the  Tjjrm^,  January  12, 
March  13,  and  June  16,  1875.    Keprinted  by  Macmillan. 
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be  permitted  to  say  so,  considerable.  No  one  gainsaid  them.  No 
one  was  offended  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  evidence  of  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  their  favour,  and  in  favour  of  the  change  of 
practice  which  they  recommended,  came  from  all  quarters.  Think- 
ing men  who  had  before  given  no  attention  to  such  things  made 
provision  by  will  for  the  proper  disposal  of  their  remains  after  death. 
Noblemen  and  persons  of  consideration  and  influence  announced  that 
henceforth  their  family  vaults  should  be  closed  and  that  they  them- 
selves, when  their  time  should  come,  would  set  an  example  of  what  it 
was  right  to  do.  The  customary  interval  of  a  week  or  more  between 
death  and  burial  was  curtailed  by  one-half.  The  mock  heraldry  implied 
by  the  procession  through  the  streets  fell  into  discredit  and  was  to  a 
great  extent  done  away  with.  Friends  from  a  distance  met,  not  at  the 
house  of  mourning,  but  at  the  grave ;  and,  at  the  grave  itself,  much  of 
the  paraphernalia  formerly  in  use  was  discarded.  Associations,  clerical 
and  lay,  were  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  give  still 
further  effect  to  changes  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  and  good 
sense,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  a  return  on  a  scale  even  of 
national  proportions  to  a  more  intelligent  practice.  Then  came  a  check. 
The  Government  action  necessary  to  support  and  regulate  the  details  of 
such  a  change,  and  to  give  it  a  working  form,  was,  as  usual,  not  forth- 
coming. That  which  as  an  obscure  individual  I  had  not  hesitated  to 
write,  and  which  the  Times  with  a  greater  responsibility  had  not  feared 
to  publish,  and  which  the  public  had  shown  they  were  fully  prepared  to 
accept  and  be  guided  by,  the  Government  of  that  day  had  not  the 
courage  to  make  compulsory.  Not  that  some  of  its  members  were  not 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  change  proposed.  They  admitted 
that.  They  even  understood  the  sanitary  benefit  amounting  to  a 
diminution  of  the  death-rate  which  was  likely  to  result  from  the  removal 
of  the  dead  from  among  the  living,  and  they  certainly  understood  the 
immense  money  saving  which  such  removal  would  effect,  but,  collec- 
tively, they  could  not,  or  would  not,  see  that  a  national  change  of  such 
proportions  could  only  be  practically  carried  out  when  regulated  and 
safe-guarded  by  legal  prescription.  The  consequence  was  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Though  the  interval  between  death  and  burial  had  been 
shortened,  being  left  to  individual  caprice  it  was  not  shortened  enough 
to  fulfil  the  very  first  condition  requisite  to  the  successful  working  of 
the  new  scheme — the  disuse,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  imperishable  coffin. 
I  doubt  even  whether  the  pardonable  device  of  proposing  a  form  of 
coffin  which  made  it  impossible  to  prolong  this  interval  was  ever  fully 
understood.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  fully  understood  now.*  And  yet 
the  least  reflection  will  show  that,  without  such  an  understanding,  or  with- 
out legislative  action  to  supply  its  place,  no  good  whatever  can  be 
either  done  or  expected. 

The  case,  therefore,  as  left  by  the  failure  of  Government  assistance, 
was  this:  while  the  proximate  and  material  cause  of  the  so-called 
"over-crowding  "  of  our  cemeteries  was  pretty  generally  understood  to  be 
the  strong  coffin,  the  remote  and  moral  cause — the  unreasoning  sentiment, 
that  is,  which  prompts  us  to  keep  the  body  unburied  till  its  use  becomes 

*  The  Basket  Coffin.  A  better  perishable  coffin  than  this,  of  papUr-machi^  has  since 
been  invented  by  Mr.  Julian  Larkman  and  patented  by  him  for  the  Mecropolit  Company. 
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a  necessity  —  escaped  observation,  or  at  best,  was  but  imperfectly 
recognised.  Yet  it  is  this  retention  of  the  dead  in  the  dwelling-house, 
if  only  for  one  day  beyond  the  time  prescribed  by  nature,  which  is  tiie 
head  and  front  of  our  error,  as  it  is  also  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties ; 
since  it  is  that  retention  which  necessitates  the  strong  coffin,  and  the 
strong  coffin  again  which  prevents  the  resolution  which  it  is  the  office  of 
the  earth  to  accomplish  and  which  it  should  be  the  first  care  of  the 
living  to  promote.  This  is  but  a  simple  sequence  of  simple  ideas,  and 
yet  I  know  not  how  this  necessary  sequence,  simple  as  it  is,  is  ever  to 
be  brought  home  to,  and  practically  applied  by,  the  common  under- 
standing, without  the  aid  of  legal  prescription.  I  shall,  therefore,  have  to 
return  to  the  subject.  Meantime,  the  object  of  keeping  the  body  unburied, 
though  arising  partly  no  doubt  from  an  indisposition  not  wholly  unnatural 
to  part  with  it,  is  yet,  I  imagine,  chiefly  to  gain  time  to  summon  friends 
from  a  distance  to  attend  it  to  the  grave,  and  to  prepare  the  customary 
mourning  against  the  day  of  the  funeral.  But  are  these  reasonable  objects  ? 
The  dead  body  being  what  it  is — what  we  see  it  to  be  by  the  changes 
going  on  in  it — can  such  an  indulgence,  the  terrible  cost  considered,  be 
reasonably  defended  ?  Frankly,  I  think  not,  or  rather  I  should  think 
not  if  I  believed  we  were  aware  of  the  full  consequences  of  such 
indulgence.  It  is  here,  therefore — with  this  moral  cause — that  the 
clergy  who  have  already  done  such  good  work  in  encouraging  modera- 
tion and  in  discouraging  those  minor  errors  in  the  direction  of  excess 
which  arise  out  of  a  sincere  but  wholly  mistaken  desire  to  do  honour  to 
the  dead,  can  be  of  most  use.  It  is  they  who  on  the  occasion  of  a  death, 
especially  in  small  communities,  have  the  readiest  access  to  the  ear  of 
the  survivor,  and  who  can  best  explain  to  him  what,  as  a  good  citizen, 
he  ought  and  what  he  ought  not  to  do.  I  beg  pardon,  however, 
for  these  reflections,  and  return  at  once  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  more  properly  belongs  to  me. 

And  here,  it  occurs  to  me,  I  may  perhaps  disarm  the  prejudice  which 
shrinks  from  exposing  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  an  actual  contact  with 
the  earth  if  I  describe  in  popular  terms  what  that  friendly  contact 
means.  Some  curiously  mistaken  notions  exist  as  to  what  happens  to  a 
dead  body  when,  in  the  words  of  the  old  ritual,  it  *'  is  laid  into  the 
ground,"  the  common  notion  being  that  it  becomes  a  part  of  that  clay  to 
which  it  is  committed.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  of  course,  is  the  case.  A 
l)ody  properly  buried — buried,  that  is  to  say,  in  such  a  way  that  the 
earth  may  have  access  to  it,  does  not  even  remain  in  the  earth,  but 
returns  to  the  atmosphere.  Let  me  explain.  Suppose  a  body  buried 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  the  earth,  as  earth,  affects  it  in  no 
way  whatever.  The  part  played  by  the  earth  in  its  resolution  is  that  of 
a  mere  porous  medium  between  it  and  the  air  which  is  above  it. 
Through  this  medium  the  air  with  its  dews  and  its  rains  filters,  and, 
when  it  reaches  the  body,  in  chymical  language,  oxidizes  it,  that  is  to  say, 
resolves  it  into  new  and  harmless  products ;  and  then  these  new  pro- 
ducts, passing  upwards  again  through  the  same  sieve-like  mediuno, 
re-enter  the  atmosphere  and  become  the  elements  of  its  renewal,  and  of 
the  nourishment  and  growth  of  plants.  The  body  in  fact,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  ascends  from  the  dead  and  fulfils  the  cycle  of  its 
pilgrimage  by  becoming  again  the  source  and  renewal  of  life.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  a  provision  more  beautiful,  more  benign,  more 
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suggestive,  not  of  gloomy,  but  of  elevated  and  consoling  trains  of 
thought?  And  yet  it  is  this  very  provision  which,  with  our  strong 
imperishable  coffins,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  prevent,  and  which  the 
apostles  of  cremation  would  have  us  believe  they  can  improve  upon ! 
Another  mistake,  too,  is  to  suppose  that,  after  a  time,  the  coffin  itself 
decays  in  the  earth.  It  does  not.  Substances  only  which  contain 
nitrogen  decay  in  the  earth,  decay  being,  to  use  a  familiar  figure,  the 
effort  of  the  nitrogen  to  get  out.  But  wood  is  a  non-nitrogenous  body, 
and  does  not  decay ;  so  that,  in  the  Holbom  burial  ground,  the  coffins 
of  Charles  II.'s  time  were  found  just  as  they  were  buried,  and  with  their 
contents  just  as  putrid,  while  the  surface  had  been  raised  no  less  than 
eighteen  feet  by  this  mass  of  boxed-up  putridity.  That  is  what  we 
are  doing  with  our  strong  and  costly  coffins — dishonouring  the  dead, 
poisoning  the  living,  and  abusing  the  great  gift  of  that  friendly  earth 
which  lies  at  our  feet  only  ready  to  serve  us.* 

I  regret  to  have  to  add  anything  to  the  length  of  this  paper  by  a 
further  reference  to  cremation.  I  shall  say  little  about  it.  I  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  in  the  case  of  proper  burial  it  is  uncalled  for, 
and  in  the  case  of  improper  burial,  at  best,  but  the  substitution  of  one 
evil  for  another.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  I  am  not  also  able  to 
prove  that  it  is  dangerous,  and,  being  dangerous,  that  it  is,  fortunately, 
on  anything  like  an  extended  scale,  impracticable.  I  will  say  nothing 
of  the  objection  to  the  burning  of  the  body,  as  a  ritCy  which,  however, 
I  apprehend  will  always  be  felt  by  the  majority  of  persons  in  this 
country.  That  it  can  be  intended  by  its  promoters  to  take  the  place 
of,  or  even  to  make  any  appreciable  impression  upon,  the  larger  national 
custom  of  burial  (divested  of  course  of  the  abuses  which  disfigure  it), 
I  can  scarcely  believe.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  it.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
do  they.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  speculate  as  to  the  precise  objects 
of  their  agitation. 

To  take  cremation  first  on  its  impracticable  side.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  achieve  the  burning  (with  an  occasional  failure)  of  a 
single  dead  body,  or  even  of  half  a  dozen,  and  to  put  a  record 
of  the  achievement  into  the  newspapers  ;  but  quite  another  thing 
to  deal  with  the  mass  of  animal  matter  represented  by  the  2,000 
deaths  which  occur  weekly  in  greater  London  alone.  Do  the  members 
of  "  The  Cremation  Society  of  England  " — for  with  such  a  title  they 
must  contemplate  operations  on  a  large  scale — believe  in  the  possibility 
of  their  ever  being  able  to  cope  with  such  a  mass  ?  Have  they  ever 
calculated  the  time  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking,  including  the 
performance  of  the  post-mortem  examination  of  each  body  they  bum, 
which,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  noticed,  they  have  found  it  necessary 
to  promise  ;  ever  considered  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  drive  into  vapour  a  vast  recalcitrant  residuum  of  this  sort ; 
ever  counted  the  cost  of  it ;  ever  proved  the  effect  of  such  a  proceeding 
on  the  respirable  air  around  ?  Let  those  who  know  what  it  is  to  live 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  single  bone  boiling,  glue  making,  soap  manu 
£sicturing  establishment,  or  of  a  pottery,  or  within  half-a-mile  of  a 
brickfield,  or  even  to  windward  of  one  of  those  comparatively  innocent 
vomiicria  engaged  in  the  dispersion  of  the  calcined  vegetable  refuse  of 


*  Xenophon  Cyropoedia. 
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Covent  Garden  Market — answer ;  and  then  contemplate  the  perfect  ease 
with  which  Nature  effects  her  sublimation  of  the  same  thing,  or  any 
amount  of  the  same  thing — and  does  it.  too,  not  to  our  hurt,  but  our 
benefit. 

Then,  to  take  cremation  on  its  philosophical  side.  What  are  we 
to  chink  of  its  boast  that  it  is  able — as  an  improvement  on  nature's 
method — to  do  in  two  hours  what  she,  Nature,  takes  three  years  to  do ; 
or  of  the  assurance  that  cremation  and  burial  are  '*  the  same  thing," 
and  that  they  "come  to  the  same  thing"?  Surely,  not  only  are  they 
not  th6  same  thing,  but  they  never  come  to  the  same  thing.  Nature  in 
all  she  does  proceeds  slowly  and  by  measured  steps,  each  step  depend- 
ing for  its  perfection  on  the  perfection  of  the  step  that  immediately 
preceded  it.  Every  day  we  are  witnesses  of  the  constancy  of  this  law. 
We  see  it  in  the  growth  of  plants,  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  the 
alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  of  drought  and  moisture  ;  in  the  progress 
of  the  child  to  manhood,  the  fusion  of  manhood  into  age,  the  refuge  of 
age  in  the  grave.  And  not  even  there  does  this  wonderful  continuity 
end.  By  the  slow  disintegration  which  goes  on  there  and  by  the  pro- 
ducts which  are  returned  by  the  buried  body  to  the  atmosphere — and 
let  the  cremationist  observe  they  are  so  returned  only  in  the  exact 
proportions  in  which  they  are  needed — plants  are  nourished,  animal  life  is 
renewed,  and  the  atmosphere  itself  is  replenished  and  purified.  Does 
cremation  do  the  same  thing  or  anything  like  the  same  thing  ?  Would 
it  be  the  same  thing — for  what  is  true  of  part  is  true  of  the  whole — ^if 
the  rainfall,  say,  of  three  years  came  down  upon  us  in  three  hours  !  The 
statement  is  inexact  and  unscientific,  and  there  I  leave  it. 

Again,  in  their  arguments  against  burial  as  a  principle,  it  is  noticeable 
that  the  advocates  of  cremation  deal  largely  in  "  germs  "  and  other 
matters  equally  occult  and  speculative,  and,  by  a  pretty  free  use  of 
Pasteur's  term,  especially,  seek  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  plan  pursued  by 
nature  for  the  resolution  of  dead  matter  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  to  that  is  that,  without  being  in  a  position  either  to 
afHrm  or  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  hostile  germs  and  the  harm  they 
do,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  the  cremationists  something  of  the 
friendly  germs  and  the  good  they  do.  If  it  should  come  to  be  proved, 
which  is  possible,  that  the  great  operations  of  nature,  destructive  as  well 
as  constructive,  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  germs,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  am  prepared  to  think  as  highly  of  germs  as  I  do  of  chymical  action  or 
of  any  other  of  those  forces,  physical  or  vital,  by  which  nature  is  pleased 
to  work.  I  object,  however,  to  their  employment  as  missiles,  and  to 
their  being  held  up  at  us  as  bugaboos. 

More  seriously.  To  take  cremation  on  its  dangerous  side ;  its  advo- 
cates, strange  to  say,  encouraged  by  a  mere  failure  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  recent  case,  make  much  of  the  law  and  assume  it  to  be 
in  their  favour,  whereas  the  judgment  of  Sir  James  Stephen  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  cremation  is  only  not  illegal,  because  the  law, 
having  had  no  reason  to  contemplate  its  revival,  has  made  no  provision 
against  it  In  the  same  way  it  has  made  no  provision  against  can- 
nibalism, and,  till  lately,  had  made  none  against  the  unforeseen  use  of 
explosives.  Such  a  judgment,  therefore,  ought  no  more  to  be  regarded 
as  an  encouragement  to  cremation  than  as  an  expression  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  law  to  prevent  it.     Nor,  one  would  have  thought 
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h  the  revolting  incident  on  which  that  judgment  is  founded — the 
finding  of  a  crazy  old  man  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  trying  to  burn  his 
child  in  a  barrel  and  threatening  to  do  "  the  same  to  his  bull  Morgan  " 
-^an  incident  of  a  nature  to  commend  itself  to  anybody. 

Be  this»  however,  as  it  may,  as  a  commentary  on  the  little  value  to  the 
cremationist  of  such  a  judgment,  the  practical  fact  remains  that  the 
medico-legal  objections  to  cremation,  since  it  would  facilitate  all  those 
forms  of  secret  murder  the  evidence  of  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  body 
of  the  victim^  are  insuperable.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to 
consider  the  circumstances  which  usually  surround  one  of  the  commonest 
of  those  forms — ^murder  by  poison ;  the  variety,  the  subtlety,  often  the 
novelty,  of  the  poisonous  agent ;  the  extreme  improbability  that  the  sur- 
geon called  in — ^if  he  be  called  in — has  ever  seen  its  effect  either  on  man 
or  on  animals ;  the  care  now  taken  by  a  class  of  well-meaning  but  mis- 
chievous enthusiasts  that  he  shall  not  see  it ;  the  symptoms  of  the 
dying  state  which  are  common  to  death  by  poison  and  to  death  from 
disease ;  the  advantage  of  preparation  on  the  side  of  the  poisoner ; 
and,  finally,  the  fact  that  discovery  when  made  is  generally  made  at 
some  variable  period  after  deaths  and  then  rather  in  consequence  of  an 
aggregation  of  suspicious  collateral  circumstances  pointing  to  the 
commission  of  other  crimes  of  a  like  nature,  than  of  any  possible 
observations  at  the  bedside  of  the  murdered  person.  To  meet  this 
array  of  formidable  difficulties,  the  Cremation  Society  contents  itself 
with  offering  to  make  and  hopes  to  satisfy  the  public  by  making  a 
ffost-martem  examination  of  every  body  they  burn.  But  of  what  use  can 
such  an  examination  (which  must  be  perfunctory  since  it  is  to  be  made 
in  every  case)  possibly  be  ?  A  moment's  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  its  worthlessness.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  cases  of 
systematic  poisoning,  the  poisonous  agent  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in 
the  stomach  or  intestines  (as  a  cursory  examination  supposes),  but  in 
organs  remote  from  the  digestive  track,  and  is  at  last  only  to  be  dis- 
covered in  them  by  processes  which  necessitate  not  hours  but  days  and 
weeks  in  their  application — by  a  destructive  analysis,  in  short,  of  every 
absorbent  organ  of  the  body.  Are  the  Cremation  Society  really 
prepared  to  embark  in  such  an  analysis  ?  Are  they  quite  sure  that  in 
this  they  are  not  counting  rather  too  much  on  public  ignorance? 
But  even  supposing  them  to  be  in  earnest,  would  that  section  of  the 
public  now  so  anxious  to  be  cremated  and  to  cremate  their  wives  and 
daughters,  be  able  to  look  with  equanimity  on  the  necessary  conditions 
precedent  to  such  a  proceeding — conditions  which  may  be  hinted  at,  but 
not  described  ?  Are  they  even  prepared  to  submit  to  a  post-mortem 
examination  at  the  hands  of  strangers  at  all  ? 

It  would  therefore  seem,  and  my  own  experience  of  the  last  ten  years 
folly  confirms  such  a  supposition,  that  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  Bill  to  regu- 
late cremation — which,  on  the  contrary,  a;  a  measure  of  public  safety^  ought 
rather  to  be  at  once  declared  a  misdemeanour — but  a  Bill  to  regulate 
and  insure  safe  and  proper  burial i  which  Bill  to  be  effectual  should, 
besides  dealing  with  the  whole  subject  of  cemeterial  management,  con- 
tain the  following  provisions  : — 

(i)  For  burial  within  the  earth  as  the  only  legal  mode  of  disposing  of 
a  dead  body. 
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(2)  For  a  limitation  of  time  beyond  which  it  should  be  illegal  to  keep 

a  dead  body  unburied. 

(3)  For  the  illegality  of  strong  coffins,  brick  graves  and  vaults,  and  of 

all  contrivances  having  for  their  effect  to  retard  re-solution,  and 
to  confer  on  the  dead  a  tenure,  practically  illimitable,  of  the  soil 
which  is  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  the  living. 
But  I  would  go  further,  and  venture  to  affirm  that  such  a  Bill,  besides 
being  a  measure  of  great  social,  economical,  and  sanitary  importance, 
would  be  a  positive  and  grateful  relief  to  everybody.     It  is  because 
we  are  without  legal  formulae  to  guide  us  that,  when  a  death  occurs 
among  us,  we  know  not  what  to  do,  and  have  no  choice  than  to  put 
ourselves  into  any  hands  that  will  tell  us.     Hence  the  "  undertaker  " 
and  all  the  evils  which  follow  in  his  train — the  strong  coffin,  the  vault, 
the  catacomb  (for  he  is  also  the  cemetery  proprietor) — and  all  the  mis- 
chievous and  costly  contrivances  which  it  is  his  business  to  saddle  us 
with.     In  saying  this  I  am  not  imputing  anything  to  the  undertaker 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  legitimate  exercise  of  his  calling.     My 
reflection  is  on  the  blindness  and  apathy  of  the  Government*  which  does 
not  see  that  the  undertaker  is  an  anachronism,  and  which  leaves   it  to 
him,  or  to  the  Cremation  Society,  or  anyone  else,  even  the  survwar^  to 
do  as  he  pleases  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead.     It  is  surely  in  every  way 
surprising  that,  while  providing  by  law  for  a  better  drainage,  the  preven- 
tion of  floods,  and  the  overcrowding  of  dwellings,  we  should,  unlike  any 
other  people  in  Europe,  have  as  yet  made  no  provision  for  the  larger  and 
more  serious  question  of  the  safe  and  proper  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.     In  no  country  but  England  is  a  latitude  in  every  way  so 
dangerous  allowed.     In  every  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  it  is 
the  State  which  assumes  the  protection  and  undertakes  the  direction  of 
everything  connected  with  the  disposal  of  the  dead.    On  the  occurrence 
of  a  death  in  his  house  in  every  other  part  of  Europe  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  householder  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  authorities  of  the 
event,  and  of  those  authorities  to  take  immediate  cognisance  of  the 
fact.     This  it  does  by  sending  an  officer  of  health,  who  is  always  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession,  to  view  the  body,  partly  to  assure 
the  survivors  that  death  has  really  taken  place,  partly  to  verify  the 
cause  officially  assigned  for  it,   and,   generally,   to  see  that  the   cir- 
cumstances attending  it  are  in  no  way  abnormal.    The  same  authority 
informs  the  survivor  of  the  steps  he  has  to  take,  the  day  and  hour  of  the 
funeral,  and  even  arranges  with  him,  by  a  tariff  which  he  shows  him,  the 
expense  he  wishes  to  go  to.     In  all  cases  is  the  visit  of  this  functionary, 
who  occupies  the  position  of  an  educated  gentleman,  welcome.     The 
funeral,  also,  in  every  one  of  its  details  is  carried  out  by  the  State,  and 
according  to  a  scale  of  charges  published  by  law.      These  charges 
vary  in  different  countries,  but  in  all  cases  are  much  more  moderate 


*  It  will  scarcely  be  credited  that,  notwiihstanding  all  ihat  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  subject  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
just  issued  (1888)  a  '' Memorandum  on  the  Sanitary  Requirements  of 
Cemeteries/'  which  exhibits  an  entire  ignorance  of  every  point  essential  to  effective 
burial.  In  this  memorandum  instructions  are  actually  given  not  for  the  resoiuiion  of 
dead  bodies,  but  for  \}mSi  preservation  ! 
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than  anything  we  are  accustomed  to."^  In  no  case  is  any  deviation 
from  these  charges  permitted.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  extor- 
tion ;  no  hurry,  no  trouble,  no  uncertainty  of  any  kind  whatever,  even 
as  to  the  smallest  details.  The  depth  and  dimensions  of  the  graves  are 
also  matters  of  municipal  regulation,  one  body  only  being  permitted  in 
each  grave,  and  an  undisturbed  tenure  of  from  10  to  20  years  allowed 
to  each  body.  The  cemeteries  themselves  are  also  the  property  of  the 
State,  and  under  State  control.  The  fullest  information  on  all  these 
points  is  given  in  Mr.  Chadwick*s  report,  and  this  report  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  made  the  basis  of  an  immediate  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment, not  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  our  cemeteries,  as  has  been 
proposed  (that  state  being  perfectly  well  known),  but  for  a  complete  and 
radical  change  in  the  law  in  all  that  relates  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

I  have  only  now  to  add  that,  roughly  summarised,  this  paper  and  all 
I  have  written  on  the  subject  will  be  found  to  be  embodied  in  the 
following  six  propositions,  namely  : — 

(i)  That  the  natural  destination  of  all  organized  bodies  that  have 
lived,  and  that  die  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  earth. 

(2)  That  the  evils  which  the  cremationists  would  have  us  believe  to 

be  inseparable  from  the  principle  of  interment  are  independent 
of  that  principle  and  of  our  own  creation. 

(3)  That  the  source  of  these  evils  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  burial  of 

the  dead,  but  in  the  unreasoning  sentiment  which  prompts  us  to 
keep  them  unburied  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  to  bury  them 
in  such  a  way  that  the  earth  can  have  no  access  to  them. 

(4)  That  the  principle  of  burial  supposes  the  resolution  of  the  body  by 

the  agency  of  the  earth  to  which  we  commit  it,  and  that  the 
earth  is  competent  to  effect  that  resolution,  and  to  effect  it 
innocuously. 

(5)  That  to  seek  to  prevent  the  beneficent  agency  of  the  earth  by 

inclosing  the  dead  in  imperishable  coffins,  brick  graves,  and 
vaults,  is  in  the  highest  degree  irrational,  since  it  engages  us  in  a 
vain  resistance  to  an  inevitable  dispensation,  and  has  led  us  to 
accumulate  in  our  midst  a  vast  store  of  human  remains  in  every 
stage  and  condition  of  decay. 

(6)  That  the  remedy  for  such  evils  is  not  in  cremation,  but  in  a 

sensible  recognition   of,   and   a  timely   submission  to,  a  well- 
defined  law  of  nature,  and  in  legislative  action  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  that  law. 
Within  the  scope  of  these  propositions  I  again  submit,  lie,  not  only 

the  whole  question,  but  a  ready  solution  of  all  the  difficulties  which 

surround  that  question. 

*  At  Frankfort,  at  Munich,  and  throughout  Germany  the  charges  range  from 
£^  78.  6d.  for  a  first-class  funeral  Xo  £\  6s.  3d.  for  a  fourth-class.  There  are  also 
changes  on  a  reduced  scale  for  children  from  £1  i8s.  6d.  for  a  young  person  of  from 
10  to  15  years  of  the  first  class  to  ;f  i  is.  od.  for  a  child  of  5  years,  and  so  on,  the 
rates  bang  considerably  lower  for  funerals  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  class.  In  France 
tiM  arrangements  are  more  costly  and  elaborate,  and  range  from  a  State  funeral  with 
all  its  pomp,  religious  and  civil,  which  costs  £\^o^  to  that  of  the  poorest  person, 
which  is  108.  6d. 
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{b)  Cremation. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St  James's, 

Westmoreland  Street,  Marylebone. 

Cremation  and  burial  have  one  common  object,  which  is  this : — ^To  re- 
solve the  body  into  its  component  parts,  and  restore  these  to  the 
elements  without  injury  to  the  living. 

I  maintain  that  burial  fails  to  do  this  satisfactorily. 

I  maintain  that  cremation  does  this  satisfactorily. 

Those  are  my  two  propositions,  and  after  dismissing  burial,  and 
answering  the  objections  to  incineration,  I  will  close  with  a  description 
of  a  cremation  service. 

I. — You  want  to  restore  the  body  to  the  elements  without  injury  to  the 
living.  Sooner  or  later  the  body  must  be  distributed  somehow.  The 
earth  redistributes  it  in  one  way,  fire  in  another.  'Tis  only  a  question 
of  how,  when,  and  where.  How  ?  As  quickly,  say  I,  as  possible. 
When  ?  Whenever  the  molecules  have  utterly  ceased  to  palpitate  with 
human  life.  Where  ?  Wherever  it  can  be  accomplished  speedily  and 
decently  without  injury  to  the  living.  Such  are  the  common  objects 
of  burial  and  cremation. 

II, — Burial  fails  to  realize  these  satisfactorily,  because  burial  fails  in 
the  best  soil  to  disinfect  and  redistribute  the  body  much  under  a  year ; 
because  vaults  and  leaden  coffins  are  simply  contrivances  for  withholding 
the  dead  from  mother  earth,  and  generating  poisonous  gases  for  the 
living  \  because  burial  offers  no  decent  security  for  the  bodies  themselves, 
burial  grounds  being  exposed  to  sea  and  river  floods  ;  and,  lastly,  because 
experience  shows  that  sooner  or  later  in  all  churchyards  the  greed  of  gain 
and  the  want  of  space  will  result  in  digging  up  bodies  to  make  room  for 
more,  or  such  a  packing  of  the  dead  in  the  teeth  of  legislation  that  the 
churchyard  soil  becomes  nothing  but  a  mass  of  poisonous  human  clay. 
We  may  talk  of  well-regulated  churchyards  and  of  admirable  legal 
provisions,  but  such  talk  is  absurd  when  after  years  of  sanitary  agitation, 
and  in  the  teeth  of  existing  legislation,  20  per  cent,  of  our  churchyards 
are  at  this  moment  unfit  for  burial  purposes ;  whilst  Highgate,  Kensal 
Green,  Norwood,  and  Brompton  were  condemned  in  1850  by  the 
Government's  own  Board  of  Health,  and  are  still  used  for  burial. 
If  near  all  large  towns  you  could  alienate  vast  spaces  like  Woking, 
burial  xn  papier-macM  or  fish  baskets  a  la  Seymour  Haden  might  be  less 
objectionable;  but  practically  we  can't  or  won't,  and  the  suburban 
churchyard  soon  ends  in  being  a  pest-house  in  the  middle  of  a  dense 
population.  I  might  dwell  further  on  the  danger  from  mephitic  vapours 
to  gardeners,  grave-diggers,  vault-keepers,  friends,  and  clergy  who  bend 
over  the  miasmal  pit  of  death.  But  one  thought  is  sufficient  and  covers 
all  the  rest  The  terrible  fact  is  now  ascertained.  Burial  does  not 
destroy,  it  merely  liberates  and  distributes  the  germs  of  disease.  When 
you  bury  a  small-pox,  a  consumptive,  a  diphtheritic,  or  a  fever  case  yon 
sow  disease — these  germs  if  not  buried  retain  their  vitality  for  even  hun- 
dreds of  years— they  flourish  in  the  soil.  They  float  in  the  air,  they  flow 
in  the  water;  they  are  not,  they  cannot  be,  destroyed  by  burial.  Do  not 
liberate  them — bum  them. 

III. — So  much  for  the  efficacy  of  burial.    Now  what  are  the  objections 
to  cremation  ?     No  one  can  deny  that  instead  of  allowing  this  mortal 
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coQ  of  ours  to  turn  slowly  into  a  pestiferous  mass — or  something  dread- 
ful, for  which,  as  Bossuet  says,  there  is  no  word  in  any  human  language 
—cremation  reduces  the  human  body  in  about  ninety  minutes  to  a 
handful  of  pure  white  ashes — a  dry  alabaster-like  substance-~clean  and 
scentless  as  a  mineral,  and  absolutely  innocuous.  Indeed,  the  contents 
of  a  cremation  urn  placed  by  reverent  loving  hands  in  some  gothic  niche, 
or  buried  beneath  the  greensward,  compare  rather  favourably  with  those 
of  a  six  months'  old  vaulted  coffin,  or  even  with  the  contents  of  one  of 
Mr.  Haden*s  wicker  baskets.  What  then  are  the  objections  to  cremation  ? 
They  are  religious,  sentimental,  and  scientific.  I  will  lead  up  to  the 
religious  objections  by  giving  you  a  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Cremation  Society  of  England. 

Twenty  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Thompson  wrote  a  paper  on  Cremation 
in  the  Contemporary  Review,  It  was  not  badly  received.  Soon  after- 
wards a  few  gentlemen,  of  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  one,  formed 
themselves  into  a  council  at  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  house,  and 
awakened  a  certain  amount  of  public  interest  by  issuing  this  very 
moderate  manifesto: — 

*'  We  disapprove  the  present  custom  of  burying  the  dead,  and  desire 
to  substitute  some  mode  which  shall  rapidly  resolve  the  body  into  its 
component  elements  by  a  process  which  cannot  offend  the  living,  and 
shall  render  the  remains  absolutely  innocuous.  Until  some  better 
method  is  devised,  we  desire  to  adopt  that  usually  known  as  cremation." 

Suddenly  a  thrill  of  horror  and  disgust  ran  through  the  country.  The 
wife  of  a  prominent  statesman  had  been  cremated  at  Berlin.  Someone, 
contrary  to  promises  and  engagements,  had  peeped  into  the  furnace  and 
seen  and  described  the  fiery  dissolution  of  the  body.  The  Times  pub- 
lished the  account.  That  was  our  first  check ;  subscriptions  stopped ; 
we  had  not  even  obstruction  to  fight — simple  apathy,  for  some  years ; 
the  public  would  hear  nothing  of  cremation.  The  society  was  supposed 
to  have  collapsed.  Meanwhile,  we  were  busy  in  establishing  the  prac- 
tical legality  of  cremation,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  creating  a 
nuisance.  The  next  check  came  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
refused  his  sanction  to  a  cremation  site  within  his  jurisdiction.  The 
society  then  bought  a  freehold  acre  at  Woking,  built  a  Gorini  furnace  for 
^400,  and  proceeded  to  cremate  a  sheep,  a  pig,  and  other  vile  bodies.  A 
human  body  was  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  ashes  in  about  one  and  a 
half  hours,  so  unobtrusively  that  the  good  people  of  Woking  were  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  event  until  they  read  it  in  the  papers  next  morn- 
ing, when  several  pious  souls — whose  intentions  were,  no  doubt,  strictly 
honourable— denounced  the  furnace  and  all  its  works  as  an  organized 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

When  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  told  of  this,  he  inquired,  with 
devout  good  sense,  what  had  become  of  the  holy  martyrs  who  had  been 
cremated?  This  proved  the  reduciio  ad  absurdum  of  the  religious  diffi- 
culty; at  any  rate,  it  dropped  out  of  the  cremation  controversy  from 
about  that  time. 

The  sentimental  difficulty  comes  next  As  long  as  there  was  a  cbanc  ; 
of  the  body  being  inspected,  or  the  ashes  manipulated  by  the  cremation 
officials,  it  was  felt  that  people  might  reasonably  object  to  cremation. 
The  members  of  the  council,  therefore,  passed  the  following  entirely 
satisfactory  resolution  : — *'  No  person  is  allowed  to  be  present  in  the 
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crematory  during  the  process  besides  the  officials  and  one  friend.  No 
inspection  of  the  process  is  permitted.  The  ashes  are  collected  with 
scrupulous  care — the  friend  present  may  conduct  this  part  of  the  proce- 
dure if  he  prefers  to  do  so.*'  This  rule  entirely  disposes  of  the 
sentimental  difficulty.  As  regards  the  process  itself  the  true  sentiment 
is  all  on  the  side  of  fire  against  putrefaction,  as  will  probably  be  admitted 
when  I  come  to  describe  a  cremation  scene.  And  now  to  the  scientific 
objection.  By  burning  the  body  it  is  said  you  rob  the  earth  of  its  fertile 
elements.  I  reply,  that  is  a  feat  beyond  man's  power — matter  is  con- 
vertible, but  it  is  not  destructible — cremation  may  not  directly  restore  a 
body  to  the  earth  in  the  sense  of  mould  or  soil,  but  to  the  earth  in  a 
scientific  sense,  inclusive  of  its  streams  and  its  atmosphere,  cremation 
does  most  quickly  and  innocuously  restore,  to  be  worked  up  into  new 
organisms  that  which  burial  poisonously  sequestrates,  or  clumsily  and 
slowly,  but  not  innocuously,  redistributes.  But  the  great  scientific  ob- 
jection remains — it  is  a  medico-legal  one ;  cremation,  it  is  said,  will 
encourage  the  poisoner  and  prevent  the  post-mortem  detection  of  poison. 
In  view  of  this  bugbear,  many  suggestions  were  made.  It  was  pointed 
out,  by  the  way,  that  the  present  wholesale  poisoning  of  the  living  by  the 
dead  from  poisoned  air,  water,  and  the  putrefying  subsoil  of  graveyards 
exposed  at  every  funeral,  was  open  murder,  far  in  excess  of  any  possible 
poisoning  likely  to  be  encouraged  through  cremation. 

It  was  shown  that  facilities  offered  by  burial  for  the  detection  of  poison 
had  been  over-rated — because  all  traces  of  vegetable  poison,  morphia, 
aconite,  strychnine,  &c.,  disappeared  soon  after  burial — although  the 
metallic  poisons,  arsenic,  mercury,  &c.,  might  possibly  be  detected  by 
exhumation,  but  not  with  any  certainty.  Many  suggestions  were  made 
to  the  Cremation  Society.  There  were  plans  for  preserving  the  in- 
testines, plans  for  analysing  the  spectrum  of  the  furnace  flame,  and  what 
not.  The  Cremation  Council  at  last  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
passed  special  resolutions — declining  to  cremate  any  case  in  which  the 
cause  of  death  was  in  the  least  doubtful — insisting  on  the  formal  request 
of  the  deceased  being  proven,  requiring  two  medical  certificates 
certifying  cause  of  death,  one  to  be  signed  by  the  physician  in  charge  of 
the  case. 

Lastly,  the  Cremation  Society  claims  to  conduct  a  s^^i[  post-ptortem 
examination  in  cases  that  may  have  died  unattended.  These  provisions 
entirely  meet  the  medico-legal  objection  which  turns  on  the  danger  to 
society  of  cremating  the  victims  of  poison.  "  Do  you  think,  on  the 
whole,"  asks  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  "that  the  secret  poisoner  is  more 
likely  to  face  the  Cremation  Society's  investigator,  or  to  get  his  victim 
quietly  disposed  of  by  the  conventional  route  of  earth  to  earth,  which 
very  rarely  leads  to  enquiry,  and  does  not  expose  to  publicity."  To  sura 
up  so  far.  The  religious  difficulty  vanishes  when  it  is  seen  that  (i) 
cremation  is  unlikely  to  interfere  with  our  spiritual  prospects.  The  senti- 
mental objection  disappears  when  we  see  that  (2)  the  fiery  furnace  is  as 
consistent  with  reverence  for  the  body  and  tenderness  for  the  dead  as 
the  putrefaction  of  the  coffin  ;  and  the  double  scientific  position  is  met 
when  (3)  we  prove  that  the  earth  in  its  complete  sense  is  not  robbed  of 
its  elements  at  all,  whilst  our  cremation  rules  offer  safeguards  against 
poisons  which  far  outweigh  any  precautions  which  ever  have,  or  ever  can 
be  taken  by  the  advocates  of  burial.     For  our  rules  make  it  impossible 
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for  a  poisoned  victim  ever  to  be  cremated  at  all.  We  send  all  these 
cases  on  to  Mr.  Seymour  Haden,  who  proposes  to  allow  the  body,  with 
or  without  a  post-mortem^  to  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
mother  earth — thus  rendering  the  traces  of  vegetable  poisons  at  least  as 
quickly  as  possible  irrecoverable. 

After  all,  what  the  advocates  for  cremation  really  aim  at  is  to  burn  the 
bodies  of  those  who  die  of  contagious  diseases.  That  is  quite  enough 
for  any  community  to  undertake,  at  least  for  a  century  to  come.  This 
is  the  grand  object  of  the  Crematorium ;  but  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  receiving  for  cremation,  on  the  Society's  own  conditions, 
those  few  persons  from  the  general  public  who  have  expressed  their 
desire  to  be  cremated. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  refer  to  the  cremation  service  as  it  will  be 
shortly  conducted  at  Woking*  where  the  Society  are  now  erecting  a 
handsome  Gothic  chapel,  with  ante-rooms,  in  addition  to  the  crema- 
torium at  present  used ;  and  I  must  point  out,  that  only  one  word  will 
have  10  be  altered  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  make  the  Prayer- 
book  Service  perfectly  suitable  for  the  Woking  Mortuary  Chapel.  In- 
stead of  the  officiating  minister  saying,  **  We  commit  his  or  her  body 
to  the  ground;  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  "  he  will  say, 
•*  We  commit  his  or  her  body  to  the  elements;  "  but  if  one  word  has  to 
be  altered  to  make  sense,  cremation  will  restore  sense  to  another  word 
which  good  people  have  been  for  centuries  repeating,  but  which  in  a 
burial  service  has  no  meaning  whatever — that  word  is  "  Ashes." 
"Ashes  to  ashes,"  will  at  last  become  through  cremation  a  reality,  instead 
of  an  obsolete  figure  of  speech.  For  the  convenience  of  the  meeting,  I 
may  add  that  the  fee  for  transit  of  a  body  from  London  to  the  Crema- 
torium at  Woking  is  jQ^  los.,  and  the  fee  for  cremation,  everything 
inclusive,  is  £6 ;  whilst  anyone  who  sends  the  Society  a  donation  of 
ten  guineas  during  life  would  be  entitled  to  free  cremation  when  the 
time  came,  should  they  or  their  friends  desire  it.  The  Society's  offices 
are  in  Wigmore  Street,  London,  where  the  Secretary  will  give  all  needful 
information.  

ADDRESSES. 

The  Right  Rev.  Edward  TroLLOPE,  D.D.,  Bishop  Suffragan 
of  Nottingham,  and  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

As  I  fiDd  that  it  will  be  most  expedient  to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  usual  order 
of  proceedings,  and  that  such  is  your  desire,  it  becomes  my  duty  scrupulously  to  keep 
to  the  programme  for  the  day,  in  accordance  with  which  I  have  to  address  you 
next,  which  I  will  at  once  proceed  to  do,  it  having  been  suggested  that  this  would  be 
more  acceptable  if  I  did  not  postpone  the  paper  I  originally  proposed  to  read  to  you, 
as  set  forth  by  that  programme,  before  the  honour  of  occupying  this  chair  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  by  the  President  of  this  Congress.  I  will  now  read  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subjects  of  Funeral  Reform  and  Cremation,  instead  of  at  the  end 
of  the  proceedings. 

All  things  in  this  world,  as  we  well  know,  are  constantly  changing,  and  in  like 
manner,  we  ourselves  are  changing,  sometimes  for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the  worse, 
so  that  we  have  great  need  to  watch  such  changes  as  are  put  before  us  for  our 
acceptance  or  rejection,  and  to  mark  the  tide  of  passing  events,  lest  what  is  good 
up  to  a  certain  point,  should  become  evil  through  its  exaggeration. 
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Such  words  will,  I  hope,  be  considered  as  appropriate  as  a  preface  to  the  subject  of 
Funeral  Reform,  now  under  consideration. 

No  doubt.  Funeral  Reform  has  been  greatly  needed,  and  in  some  respects  is  needed 
still ;  but  if  this  leads  us  towards  the  adoption  of  such  an  extreme  measure  as  crema- 
tion  of  the  dead,  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  secession  of  many  funeral  reformers, 
when  they  hear  of  such  a  repulsive  pit-fall  put  before  them  as  this,  who  will  certainly 
shrink  back  from  further  fellowship  with  that  band  of  reformers  who  have  so  far  been 
their  associates,  although,  of  course,  a  few  more  may  be  found,  as  has  been  the  case 
already,  prepared  to  bum  the  bodies  of  their  deceased  relations,  and  to  desire 
that  their  own  bodies  may  also  be  so  disposed  of  after  death. 

In  my  own  recollection  much  has  already  been  done  in  the  way  of  wise  Funeral  Reform, 
through  aroused  thoughtfulness,  leading  to  the  exchange  of  some  old  Funeral  customs 
for  better  ones,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  a  more  religious  feeling  on  the  part 
of  mourners — instead  of  inappropriate  pompous  display,  involving  unnecessary  and 
often  inconvenient  expense  on  the  part  of  those  sorrowing  for  the  dead.  Now,  no 
longer  sham  representative  mourners  are  seen  standing  in  hideous  sable  array  at  the 
doors  of  houses  through  which  death  has  entered,  nor  others,  of  the  same  sort,  carry- 
ing boards  surmounted  by  black  plumes  or  bearing  staves,  black  cloaks — ^let  out  to 
mourners — scarves,  and  hat-bands  with  long  flapping  ends,  have  also  almost  become 
things  of  the  past,  whilst  lugubrious  mourning  coaches,  and  closed  hearses,  are  van* 
ishing  before  the  advance  of  Christian  emblems  taking  their  place  at  funerals,  and 
suggesting  outwardly  the  happy  assurance  given  us,  that  they  who  die  in  the  Lord  still 
live,  and  are  still  also,  in  common  with  ourselves,  awaiting  the  general  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  So  again  intramural  burial  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  burial  in  the 
earth  of  our  churchyards  and  cemeteries  is  far  more  largely  practised  now  by  the 
wealthy,  than  formerly,  instead  of  in  vaults  or  brick  graves  ;  but  I  deprecate  the 
revival  of  shroud  burial,  as  has  been  proposed,  or  in  wicker-work  basket  coflins,  as 
being  unnecessary,  inconvenient,  and  distressing  to  the  relations  of  the  dead,  and 
certainly  in  some  cases  dangerous  to  the  living. 

I  must  also  raise  my  voice  against  the  exaggerated  use  of  costly  purchased  wreaths, 
made  simply  for  profit  by  professional  persons,  and  sometimes  at  least  presented  by 
those  who  have  never  touched  them  or  seen  them,  first  because  these  are  more  or  less 
shams,  the  cost  of  which  may  have  been  grudged,  and  secondly  because  of  the  burden 
thus  put  by  a  new  custom  upon  real  mourners,  which  is  very  inconvenient  to  many. 

Floral  wreaths  and  crosses  made  of  the  simplest  flowers  are  indeed  appropriate 
ofierings  of  afiection,  if  composed  by  the  hands  of  mourners,  and  lovingly  placed  upon 
the  coffins  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  flowers  only,  or  their  petals — such  as  rose- 
leaves,  thrown  into  the  still  open  graves  of  beloved  relations  and  friends.  For  this 
purpose  local,  rather  than  exotic,  flowers  are  surely  most  appropriate,  gathered  either 
in  the  gardens  of  the  dead,  or  those  of  their  relations  and  friends  having  gardens,  if 
possible,  such  as  snowdrops,  violets,  and  primroses,  in  the  spring  ;  roses,  wallflowers, 
and  jessamine,  in  summer  ;  chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn  ;  and  Christmas-roses  in 
winter ;  in  addition  to  slips  of  such  sweet  herbs  as  rue,  thyme,  sage,  and  marjory, 
which  might  be  very  appropriately  ofiered  by  the  poor,  as  well  as  daisies,  buttercups, 
and  other  simple  flowers,  by  little  children. 

^Some  reform  also  might,  I  think,  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  earth  cast  into 
graves  in  solemn  token  of  man's  mortality.  Now,  this  is  often  represented  by  pieces 
of  clammy  clay  descending  with  a  thud  upon  coffins,  and  in  other  cases  by  a  handful 
of  gravel  producing  an  unpleasant  rattling  sound  through  the  medium  of  the 
parish  clerk,  who  is  accustomed  to  do  so  merely  in  a  perfunctory  mannrr  and  by 
picking  up  at  random  some  of  the  subsoil  of  graves,  whatever  it  may  be. 
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Sorely  it  would  be  better  to  establish  a  new  custom  delegating  the  performance  of 
snch  a  solemn  admonitory  act  to  a  relation  or  friend  of  the  deceased,  having  more 
feeliog  than  a  mere  official,  and  also  to  provide  appropriate  earth  for  the  purpose, 
bfOBght  from  an  appropiiate  place,  and  carried  to  the  grave  in  an  appropriate  vessel 
with  all  due  solemnity,  to  be  used  at  the  proper  time. 

-Nearly  connected  with  funerals,  and  immediately  follovring  them,  a  new  custom  has 
anhappily  sprung  up,  which  I  strongly  deprecate,  notwithstanding  its  favourable 
acceptance  in  some  localities,  viz  : — the  placing  of  artificial  wreaths  on  graves,  and 
still  more  so  when  these  are  enclosed  in  round  glass  cases,  looking  as  if  they  enclosed 
wedding  cakes,  or  bell-shaped  ones  like  supers  of  bee-proprietors.  These  disturb  the 
calm  solemnity  of  churchyards,  and  as  sham  offerings,  introduced  in  accordance  with 
French,  rather  than  with  true  English  taste,  should  never  have  been  accepted  by  the 
clergy.  Now,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  very  inexpedient,  to 
attempt  (o  get  rid  of  these ;  but  by  judicious  influence,  this  custom  may  cease  to  be 
popular,  and  then  be  discontinued,  which  is  much  to  be  desired,  as  well  as  by  its 
prevention  wherever  it  has  not  already  been  established. 

Among  the  numerous  and  weighty  subjects  proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress  assembled  in  this  great  town,  Funeral  Reform  will  probably  be  considered  of 
very  inferior  importance  when  compared  with  other  subjects ;  but  in  one  respect  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  to  all,  inasmuch  as  we  must  all  die,  after  which  our  bodies 
must  be  disposed  of  in  some  way  or  another,  until  they  are  resuscitated  by  Ihe  command 
of  God. 

To  this  end  burial  and  cremation  have,  no  doubt,  principally  been  adopted,  and 
barial  first  of  all,  for  putting  aside  the  tradition  that  Adam  was  buried  on  Mount 
Calvary — the  place  of  a  skull — ^we  know  that  when  Sarah  died,  Abraham  said  to 
Ephron,  the  •  Hittite,  "  Give  me  possession  of  a  burying  place,  that  I  may  bury  my 
dead  out  of  sight,"  and  bought  of  him  a  cave  and  a  field  suitable  for  the  purpose  at 
Machpelah,  where  he  himself  was  subsequently  buried,  and  afterwards  Isaac  and 
Rebekab,  Jacob  and  Leah  ;  and  such  has  continued  to  be  the  custom  of  the  Jews  from 
that  time  to  the  present  day. 

In  like  manner  Christians  of  all  times  have  always  followed  the  example  of  God's 
earlier  Church  through  the  burial  of  the  dead,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  their 
resurrection  to  eternal  life,  up  to  the  present  century,  when  there  have  been  a  few 
exoepiions  to  this  general  rule.  So  also  we  know  that  the  Egyptians  used  the  utmost 
art  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  in  the  belief  that  as  long  as 
these  remained  intact,  so  long  would  their  souls  remain  within  them,  whilst  the 
people  of  Etruria  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  custom.  On  the  other  hand,  cremation 
was  adopted  commonly,  but  by  no  means  universally,  first  by  the  Greeks  and  then  by 
the  Romans,  but  not  later  than  the  fourth  century,  which  practice  has  been  so 
impressed  upon  our  minds  through  our  knowledge  of  classical  habits  and  authors, 
that  even  to  this  day  the  display  of  the  heathen  emblems  of  cremation  lingers,  sucli 
IS  cinerary  urns,  in  connection  with  Christian  monuments  in  our  churches, 
cfauchyards,  and  cemeteries. 

I  have  prefaced  my  words  on  Funeral  Reform  with  this  allusion  to  the  two 
principal  modes  adopted  in  days  of  old  for  the  disposition  of  the  dead,  and  now  it 
will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  has  so  long  been,  and  still  is,  our  Christian  practice. 
This  is  distinctly  and  notably  made  known  to  us  by  the  burial  of  Lazarus,  but  above  all, 
and  quite  sufficient  for  our  guidance,  without  any  other  example,  by  the  burial  of  our 
Lord's  body  j  but  we  are  also  told  that  the  body  of  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  was 
carried  by  devout  men  to  his  burial,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bodies  of  that 
19 
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evil  pair,  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  after  their  awful  deaths,  were  carried  forth  by 
young  men  for  burial,  whilst  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  his  visits  to  the  sepulchres  of 
the  Apostles  and  Martyrs  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  with  wh^ch  their  walls  were 
lined,  through  the  burial  of  their  bodies  therein,  from  the  year  A.D.  98  to  about  400, 
since  which  time,  in  humble  imitation  of  the  early  Christian  saints,  our  Christian 
forefathers  have  buried  their  dead,  almost  without  exception,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  Christendom. 

Of  late,  some  arguments  have  been  put  forth  in  favour  of  the  cremation  of  the  dead, 
on  sanitary  and  other  grounds ;  but  I  confess  that,  quite  independent  of  relig^ 
feeling,  I  deprecate  the  introduction  of  this  practice  as  being  abhorrent  to  our 
natural  feelings,  and  which  would  be  most  distressing  to  the  relations  of  the  dead, 
if  adopted ;  so  that  even  if  our  reason  should  lead  us  to  consider  the  question  of 
cremation  theoretically,  who  could  consent  practically  to  the  delivery  of  the  bodj  of 
a  beloved  wife  or  child  to  be  burnt  in  a  fiery  oven,  whether  visibly  or  invisibly,  and 
subsequently  to  be  presented  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder  in  a  cinerary  vesse^  as 
a  representative  of  that  body  :  but,  more  than  this,  I  will  ask  what  Christian  man  or 
woman  can  dare  to  take  the  responsibility  of  destroying  at  once,  what  must  indeed  be 
destroyed  for  a  time,  as  the  penalty  of  man^s  sin,  not  through  human  instrumentality, 
but  through  natural  means  ordained  of  God — ^burial  in  the  earth,  to  revive  agam  in 
due  time,  and  to  live  for  ever,  whence  alone,  our  bodies  should  be  most  assuredly  left 
in  the  hands  of  their  Maker,  to  be  dealt  with  by  Him  alone,  until  they  are  again 
conjoined  to  the  souls  by  which  they  have  been  animated  for  a  time,  that  they  may 
then  live  together  for  ever. 
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Whbn  endeavouring  to  initiate  a  reform  in  laws  or  institutions  which  are  foond  to 
clash  with  the  modern  advancement  of  sanitary  science,  it  must  be  advisable  at  the 
outset  to  review  our  position,  to  discover  what  may  be  done  in  the  desired  direction 
with  the  means  at  hand,  and  above  all  things  to  seek  for  remedies  which  may  be 
applied  without  unusual  delay  and  without  any  extraordinary  upheaval  of  firmly  fixed 
notions.  It  b  for  this  reason  that,  without  at  all  presuming  to  controvert  the  argu- 
ments adopted  by  cremationists,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  their  labours  are  somewhat  too 
heroic,  and  that  if  we  have  to  wait  for  that  sanitary  progress  which  all  burial 
reformers  alike  desire  to  see  accomplished  until  the  theories  of  the  cremationists  are 
generally  put  into  practice,  much  valuable  time  will  be  allowed  to  slip  by. 

I  cannot  within  the  limits  of  this  paper  attempt  a  complete  review  of  the  position  in 
which  the  burial  question  stands  at  the  present  time  as  regards  the  laws  and  costoms 
which  regulate  it ;  but  assuming — as  I  think  I  safely  may-^that  the  rapid  and 
innocuous  dissolution  of  the  body  is  the  prominent  portion  of  the  programme  of  all 
burial  reformers,  I  will  confine  myself  to  an  attempt  to  examine  some  of  the  la«^ 
bearing  upon  this  point,  and  the  causes  which  operate  for  and  against  its  fulfilment. 

The  common-law,  as  laid  down  by  the  judgments  of  eminent  judges,  so  dearly 
defines  the  rights  of  the  parishioners  in  the  churchyard  as  a  burial  place,  and  the 
nature  of  the  duties  of  those  who  have  control  over  them,  that  it  is  perhaps  a  matter 
for  some  surprise,  that  ignorance  of  its  doctrines,  on  the  part  either  of  incumbents 
or  their  parishioners,  should  ever  permit  of  their  violation.  We  find  that  the 
dominant  principle  of  the  common-law  is  that  the  churchyard  is  but  a  tempoiaiy 
resting-place  for  the  bodies  of  parishioners,  that  no  such  thing  as  occupation  of  the 
soil  in  perpetuity  by  dead  bodies  is  known  to  the  common-law,  and  that  each 
succeeding  generation  of  parishioners  has  rights  in  succession  over  the  whole  of  the 
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chnrchyard  as  a  burial  place.  We  find  that  the  law  working  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
same  direction,  absolutely  forbids  the  granting  of  exclusive  rights  by  the  incumbent  to 
any  one  of  the  parishioners ;  and  declines  to  compel  an  incumbent  to  bury  any 
parishioner  in  any  particular  portion  of  the  churchyard. 

That  the  freehold  of  the  churchyard  is  in  the  incumbent  is  a  well-known  fact,  but 
it  most  also  be  remembered  that  he  holds  it  not  for  his  own  emolument,  but  as  a 
trostee  for  the  benefit  of  his  parishioners,  both  present  and  future,  as  a  place  of  burial 
for  them.  As  a  trustee  for  this  purpose,  the  incumbent  is  the  guardian  of  the  interests 
of  the  parishioners,  and  he  has  no  power  to  grant  rights  to  anyone  which  conflict  with 
those  interests.  Thus  he  has  no  l^;al  ability  whatever  to  grant  vaults,  or  brick  graves  ; 
for  these  are  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  general  body  of  parishioners.  To 
attempt  to  do  so  is  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  incumbent's  part ;  it  is  also  an  attempt 
which  can  have  no  legal  force.  There  is  not  only  the  legal  inability  of  the  incumbent 
to  interfere  with  or  impose  burdens  upon  the  freehold  rights  of  his  successor  (who 
holds  the  churchyard  on  the  same  trusts)  to  render  this  grant  void  ;  but  it  has  also  no 
binding  effect  on  the  grantor  himself.  This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  point  of  view  to 
pat  before  those  who  imagine  themselves  to  become  the  possessors  of  rights  over  and 
above  those  of  their  fellow-parishioners  because  they  have  acquired  them  from  the 
incumbent  and  paid  him  for  them.  A  rector  purports  to  sell  a  right  to  construct  a 
bricked  grave  or  vault,  with  the  right  of  exclusive  burial  in  it ;  nevertheless,  he  can 
himself  open  it,  and,  at  his  discretion,  insert  bodies  other  than  those  of  the  family  to 
which  it  is  supposed  to  belong  ;  and  if  he  does  so,  no  action  will  lie  against  him.  He 
has  conferred  a  power  which  he  has  no  legal  ability  to  grant,  and  thereby  failed  to 
create  any  right  in  his  grantee.  Such  a  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  books.  Even  if 
this  first  illegality  is  allowed  to  pass  and  the  grantor  does  not  attempt  to  secede  from 
his  bargain,  it  has  no  force  upon  his  successor,  who  cannot  be  compelled  (as  already 
pointed  out)  to  bury  a  corpse  in  a  vault  or  in  any  particular  part  of  a  churchyard.  His 
control,  when  exercised  bcna-Jide  in  the  interests  of  the  parishioners,  is  practicaUy 
absolute. 

Here  then,  one  would  think,  are  sufficient  safeguards  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  invaaon  of  parishioners'  rights  by  building  vaults  or  brick  graves  ;  here,  in  the 
books,  is  to  be  found  a  sufficiently  drastic  manner  of  enforcing  the  doctrine  that  the 
churchyard  is  "  not  the  property  of  one  generation  now  departed,  but  is  likewise  the 
common  property  of  the  living,  and  of  generations  yet  unborn,  and  is  subject  only  to 
temporary  appropriations."  * 

Yet  the  number  of  these  permanent  occupations  of  the  soil,  and  the  concomitant 
evils  they  produce  are  so  great  as  to  have  drawn  to  themselves  the  notice  of  the 
sanitary  reformer  of  to-day. 

How  is  this  possible  ?  What  are  the  causes  which  have  allowed  clearly  ascertained 
laws  to  be  set  aside,  and  still  permit  illegality  to  be  committed  with  impunity  ?  It 
might  be  suggested  that  in  the  granting  of  faculties,  whereby  the  erection  of  vaults  and 
the  conferring  of  exclusive  rights  become  legalized,  is  to  be  a  found  a  reason  for  this 
remarkable  state  of  things.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  the  answer  lies  there — 
certainly  not  as  regards  the  granting  of  faculties  nowadays. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  a  faculty  cannot  be  granted  absolutely,  but  only  to  a 
family  as  occupiers  of  a  particular  mansion,  and  the  right  it  confers  is  destroyed  when 
the  family  ceases  to  reside  there  ;  again,  the  Ecclesiastical  law  requires  that  everyone 
btercsted  in  opposing  the  grant  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  before 
^  ordinary ;   and  it   is  not  too  much  to  say,   upon  the  testimony  of  so  great 

•  Per  Lord  Stowell. 
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an  authority  as  Dr.  Swabey,  that  for  many  years  past  an  application  for  a 
faculty,  to  erect  a  vault  or  a  brick  grave  has  been  most  carefully  and  jealously 
dealt  with.  It  may  further  be  an  interesting  question  to  inquire  what  power 
a  (acuity,  duly  obtained,  really  does  create,  and  how  far  it  operates  to  deprive 
the  incumbent  of  any  portion  of  his  freehold ;  but  without  discussing  this, 
which  would  not  be  advisable  now,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  granting  of 
faculties  is  sufficiently  safeguarded  and  fenced  in,  and  that  the  erection  of  vaults  and 
brick  graves,  of  which  burial  reformers  rightly  complain,  is  not  due  either  to  a  reckless 
or  a  frequent  exercise  of  his  powers  by  the  ordinary. 

Then  what  is  the  reason  ?  Now  I  do  not  desire  to  run  into  exaggeration  by  ascribing 
tliis  evil  entirely  to  one  cause,  but  I  submit  that  the  reasons  I  shall  attempt  to  pat 
forward  very  largely  account  for  this  state  of  things.  Firstly,  I  may,  I  think,  premise 
that  ignorance  of  the' law,  or  a  praiseworthy  desire  to  avoid  contention,  or  perhaps  a 
reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  incumbent,  or  a  natural  apathy  all  go  to  induce 
parishioners  to  permit  illegal  action,  and  to  allow  their  rights  to  be  invaded  without 
interference  from  them.  But  if  this  is  so,  what  inducement  is  there  on  the  part  of  the 
incumbent  to  do  that  which  is  illegal,  and  to  commit  what  is  in  effect  a  breach  of 
trust  ?  I  submit  that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  imposition  of  burial  fees.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  examine  this  point  and  I  venture  to  think  that  I  shall  for  the  most 
part  find  agreement  amongst  candid  men,  even  though  they  hesitate  to  go  the  length 
which  I  am  disposed  to  go. 

The  position  of  the  incumbent  as  a  trustee  for  public  purposes,  to  supply  places  for 
burial  as  the  necessities  of  his  parish  require,  I  have  already  shown.  The  rights 
reposed  in  him  are  the  rights  of  the  parishioners,  the  legal  estate  is  alone  in  him,  the 
beneficiary  interest  is  in  his  parishioners.  If  he  sells  for  his  emolument  those  rights 
which  are  not  his,  but  those  of  every  parishioner  ;  if  he  has  the  power  to  invade  those 
rights  for  his  own  profit ;  if  he  is  enabled  to  impose  extra  charges,  which  enure  to  his 
own  benefit,  for  permitting  the  erection  of  vaults  or  brick  graves,  or  for  interments  in 
leaden  coffins,  thereby  conferring  exclusive  and  permanent  rights  which  oust  the 
successive  rights  to  the  whole  of  the  churchyard,  to  which  all  the  parishioners  are 
entitled,  we  have  that  anomalous  position  created  by  which  the  interests  of  the  trustee 
are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  interests  of  those  he  is  called  upon  to  protect. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  things  which  exists  wliere  the  incumbent  has  power 
to  impose  extra  fees  for  these  purposes.     His  duty  is  to  administer  the  trust  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  beneficiaries  ;   his  interest  is  to  n^lect  that  duty  on  payment  of  a 
premium  to  him.     This  is  a  position  which  would  not  be  allowed  for  one  moment  to 
co-exist  with  the  exercise  of  any  other  functions  a  trustee  is  called  upon  to  perform. 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  effect  of  imposing  higher  fees  is  to 
discourage  people  from  making  use  of  these  things.      The  suggestion  is  totally 
inadequate.    An  incumbent  has  virtually  complete  control  over  his  churchyard.    He 
cannot  by  reason  of  this  control  do  anything  which  he  has  no  power  to  do,  but  he 
can  exercise  it  to  effectually  prevent  the  construction  of  a  brick  grave,  or  (in  a  proper 
case)  an  interment  in  a  lead  coffin.  Apart,  therefore,  from  any  question  of  fees  whatever, 
the  rector  has  ample  power  to  refuse  his  consent  to  such  invasion  of  the  churchyard. 
The  argument,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  impose  extra  fees  for  these 
indulgences  in  order  to  discourage  them,  is  absolutely  without  application,  and  the 
practice  results  on  the  contrary,  as  it  only  can  result,  in  a  direct  inducement  to  him  to 
permit  these  abuses,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  to  him  to  commit  a  bresu:h  of  trust. 
I  have  no  time  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  custom  of  charging  boriftl 
fees,  a  practice  strictly  forbidden  by  ancient  canons ;  and  I  do  not  forget  that  these 
customary  fees  have  so  far  become  established  that  they  are  regarded  as,  and  made  to 
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fonn  pjtft  ef  the  stipend  of  the  clergyman  ;  nor  am  I  now  able  to  discuss  the  financial 
p6ints  which  thereupon  fairly  arise.  But  it  is  the  system  which  I  attack  ;  the  inevi- 
table result  of  its  working  calls  for  no  special  remark,  it  is  precisely  that  which  is  to 
be  expected ;  but  if  a  system  which  not  only  fosters,  but  actually  creates  these  abuses 
is  permitted  to  flourish,  it  cannot,  at  least,  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  burial 
reformer. 

The  period  oftime  for  which  the  temporary  occupancy  of  the  soil  by  dead  bodies 
is  to  endure  cannot  of  course  be  precisely  fixed,  but  it  is  approximately  ascertained  by 
r^ard  to  the  common  local  understanding  and  usage.  According  to  the  law  as  it  at 
present  exists,  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  the  use  of  metal  coffins  has 
been  declared  not  to  be  illegal ;  but  the  same  great  authority  who  so  stated  it  (Lord 
Stowell)  only  permitted  the  introduction  of  a  metal  coffin  into  the  churchyard  upon  com- 
pensattOQ  being  paid  to  the  parishioners  in  respect  of  the  longer  period  of  occupancy  of 
the  soil  which  this  mode  of  interment  entailed.  Any  prolongation  of  the  time  of  dissolu- 
tion beyond  the  period  so  ascertained,  was  also  declared  to  be  an  act  of  injustice, 
"  unless  compensated  in  some  way  or  other.*'  Where  there  exists  no  practical 
means  of  compensation,  where  the  higher  fee  exacted  goes,  not  to  compensate  the 
parish,  but  into  the  incumbent's  private  pocket,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  I  submit, 
whether  a  leaden  coffin  can  lawfully  be  used  in  a  churchyard. 

The  universal  use  of  a  species  of  coffin  which  would  readily  decay  in  contact  with 
the  soil  is  strongly  urged  by  sanitary  reformers,  for  reasons  which  obviously  recommend 
themselves  ;  but  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  law  to  justify  a  clergyman  in  insisting  upon 
this  mode  of  burial,  where  the  local  understanding  and  usage  has  prescribed  other 
modes.  Important  as  the  matter  undoubtedly  is,  and  calling  for  legislative  interfer- 
ence as  many  may  urge  it  does,  it  is  I  believe  in  vain  to  tilt  at  this,  unless  a  greater 
and  more  formidable  obstacle  is  first  of  all  removed. 

This  obstacle  consists  in  the  powers  conferred  by  the  legislature  upon  cemeteries. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  -the  legislature  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  burials 
should  have  completely  set  aside  and  over-ruled  the  common-law  doctrines  applicable 
to  the  matter.  It  is  none  the  less  remarkable  that  no  reasons  for  such  action  can  be 
either  assigned  or  discovered.  I  would  submit  from  the  evidence  of  the  Acts  them- 
selves that  this  resolution  was  inadvisedly  brought  about,  and  without  attention  having 
being  paid  to  the  common-l^tw  applicable  to  the  subject. 

I  cannot  stop  to  minutely  investigate  that  proposition ;  I  shall  content  myself  with 
briefly  indicating  it,  as  it  seems  important  in  view  of  the  alteration  of  these  laws  which 
I  am  about  to  suggest. 

'llie  General  Cemetery  Act  (the  Cemeteries  Clauses  Act,  1847)  empowers  the 
persons  authorized  to  construct  the  cemetery  to  grant  exclusive  rights  of  burial,  and  to 
sell,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  a  limited  period,  such  exclusive  rights  of  burial,  and  the 
right  of  placing  monuments,  etc.,  within  the  cemetery.  By  s.  44  such  exclusive  rights 
of  burial  shall  be  considered  as  the  personal  estate  of  the  grantee,  and  may  be 
aas%ned  in  his  life-tiftie,  or  bequeathed  by  will ;  and  by  s.  48,  vaults  are  to  be  kept 
exclusively  for  purchasers. 

Then  came  the  Act  of  1852  (15  and  16  Vict.,  c  85)  establishing  Parochial 
Cemeteries  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  followed  the  next  year  by  an  Act  (16  and  17 
Vict.,&  134)  extending  the  provisions  of  the  former  Act  beyond  the  Metropolitan 
limits,  which  contain  the  same  power  to  sell  the  exclusive  right  of  burial  in  perpetuity. 
These  rights,  which  constitute  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  soil,  or  in 
other  words,  a  permanently  reserved  grave,  are  sold  as  a  matter  of  every  day  practice 
in  the  large  cemeteries.     Moreover,  as  this  sale  has  no  special  reference  to  any 
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particular  interment,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  grave-spaces  being  sold  beforehand, 
without  any  limit  of  time  as  to  their  use. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  in  the  Act  of  1852  a  section  (incorporated  in  the  Act  of 
1853)  based  on  a  mis-statement  of  the  law,  and  regulating  its  provisions  by  reference 
to  the  law  so  mis-stated,  but  it  is  useful  as  supporting  the  proposition  I  put  forward. 
S.  33  after  providing  that  the  Board  may  sell  such  rights  as  I  have  oMBtioned,  and 
also  the  right  to  erect  monuments,  etc.,  declares  that  the  incumbent  shall  be  paid  (in 
lieu  of  the  fees  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  on  the  grant  of  like  rights  in  the  huriat^ 
ground  of  his  parish)  s\xc\i  ites  zs  ati^  ytsXty  m2iy  have  settled,  or,  if  not  so  settled, 
such  fees  eu  he  would  by  law  or  custom  have  been  entitled  to  on  the  grant  of  like  r^ts 
in  the  burial  ground  of  his  parish. 

We  have  seen  that  an  incumbent  cannot  grant  rights  in  perpetuity  in  his  church- 
yard, nor  an  exclusive  right  of  burial  in  any  portion  of  it ;  he  could  therefore  be 
"entitled"  to  no  fee  whatever  on  the  grant  of  **like  rights  "in  his  parish  burial 
ground.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  legislature  was  acting  on  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  the  incumbent  had  such  powers  and  was  so  entitled,  and  should 
therefore  be  compensated  ;  for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  section  does  not  purport  to 
alter  the  law  in  this  respect,  it  merely  adopts  what  is  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  law 
as  it  then  existed. 

No  doubt  this  enunciation  of  the  law  by  the  statute  may  be  pointed  to  as  showing 
that  an  incumbent  had  these  powers,  and  that  the  practice  has  received 
legislative  sanction  ;  but  in  view  of  the  authoritative  declarations  of  the  common-bw 
to  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  submit,  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  but  that 
the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  establish  any  such  proposition,  but  inadvertcnily 
overlooked  the  stete  of  the  law  as  it  then  stood. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  4he  dead  did  not  then  occupy  the  public  mind  so 
prominently  as  it  now  does ;  within  recent  years  it  has  become  a  pressing  one,  and  I 
venture  to  submit  that  no  reform  in  connection  with  the  burial  question  is  more  urgent 
than  the  withdrawal  of  these  extraordinary  powers  from  the  Burial  Boards  of 
Cemeteries.  This  recommendation  has  been  authoritatively  made  by  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ecclesiastical  and  Mortuary  Fees  which  sat 
in  1882. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  it  has  only  been  possible  for  me  to  deal  with 
one  or  two  of  many  points  the  subject  suggests  ;  but  while  that  anomalous  position 
exists  which  is  brought  about  by  the  exaction  of  higher  burial  fees  for  privileges  which 
can  only  be  usurped,  and  while  the  statutory  burial  places  (which  are  gradually 
absorbing  churchyards)  are  permitted  to  retain  their  dead  for  ever,  I  believe  that  the 
lessons  which  Sanitary  Science  is  unwearyingly  teaching  must  necessarily  be  thwarted, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  burial  reformer  inevitably  impeded. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  Vicar  of  Westow,  York ;  Hon.  Sec  of 
the  Church  of  England  Funeral  Reform  Association. 

In  the  matter  of  burial  reform,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  teaching  of  the  **  Order 
for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead,'*  which  is  intended  for  the  burial  of  the  body  of  a  Christian 
by  Christians^  and  which  is  used  by  English-speaking  people  all  over  the  world. 
Only  a  cursory  examination  will  show  that  there  is  no  buis  of  action  comparable  with 
that  service.  The  words  with  which  the  Church  greets  the  mourners,  "  I  am  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the  Lord,"  form  the  keynote  of  the  service.  A 
Christian  burial  is,  therefore,  no  fitting  occasion  for  an  extravagant  display  of  symbols 
suggestive  only  of  death  and  despair.  The  burial  service  offers  su^estions  of  a  mode 
of  disposing  ot  the  dead  which,  if  completely  carried  out,  has  been  declared  to  be 
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in  Accordance  with  sound  science.  The  rubric,  "  The  priest  and  clerks  meeting  the 
ooipse,  and  going  before  it  either  into  the  Church  or  toward  the  grave,**  permits  the 
body  to  be  taken  direct  to  its  burial,  instead  of  into  the  Church,  when  there  is  danger 
of  infection.  The  rubric,  "  While  the  body  is  made  ready  to  be  laid  into  the  earth," 
points  to  an  interment  of  the  body  in  as  close  contact  with  mother  earth  as  decency 
and  reverence  permit.  Another  rubric,  "  While  the  earth  is  being  cast  upon  the 
body  by  some  standing  by,"  seems  to  indicate  that  the  same  g^ve  is  not  to  be  used 
for  corpses  laid  one  upon  another.  The  mode  of  burial  thus  indicated  is  harmless 
to  the  living,  according  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  who  adds,  '^  If  the  coffin  be  of  a 
perishable  nature,  if  the  soil  be  dry  and  porous,  if  the  graves  be  not  too  crowded, 
the  dead  are  resolved  into  air  and  into  ashes  as  certainly  in  three  years  as  they 
are  in  a  furnace  in  the  course  of  an  hour."  Now  if  the  burial  service  manifestly 
enjoins  a  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  which  is  in  conformity  with  sanitary  laws, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  all  other  supplementary  or  exceptionally  necessary  sanitary 
precautions  are  to  be  welcomed  and  acted  upon.  Mourners  are  not  expected  to  do 
anything,  or  leave  anything  undone,  to  the  imperilling  of  their  own  welfare,  or 
that  of  the  public  at  large.  It  will  be  considered  a  pious  duty  to  bury  as  soon 
after  death  as  circumstances  permit.  The  coffin  will  be  of  some  readily-perishable 
material.  Properly-prepared  earth  will  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  virulent  infec* 
tious  germs.  The  disease-carrying  pall  will  be  discarded.  The  grave  will  be  so 
shallow  that  the  air  shall  not  be  excluded.  Bricked  graves  and  vaults,  which  retain 
the.  body  in  a  state  of  arrested  decomposition,  will  be  abandoned.  The  surface  of 
the  grave  will  no  longer  be  covered  with  impervious  slabs  or  massive  monuments 
preventing  the  growth  of  plants,  and  excluding  air.  Graveyards  will  be  gardens^ 
where  dead  bodies  are  buried  each  in  its  own  grave,  each  succession  of  human 
bodies  passing  away  into  air  and  ashes,  the  earth  being  thus  ready,  every  succeed* 
in^  generation,  to  perform  its  beneficent  action  again.  The  second  rubric,  '*  The 
pnest  and  clerks  meeting  the  body  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard,"  indicates  the 
desire  of  the  Church  that,  where  circumstances  admit  of  it,  others  beside  the  officia- 
tii^  minister  take  part  in  the  service.  Another  rubric,  directing  some  standing  by  to 
cast  earth  upon  the  body,  points  to  an  active  participation  of  friends  in  the  last  act 
of  love  ;  while  over  the  body  of  pauper  and  prince  alike  the  minister  is  bidden  to 
say,  "  We  commit  the  body  of  this  our  brother  to  the  earth."  All  which  directions 
obviously  point  to  a  united  effort  to  render  the  funeral  as  little  trying  and  as  inex- 
pensive as  possible  to  the  bereaved.  The  service  quotes  St.  Paul's  exhortation  "  not 
to  be  sorry  as  men  without  hope,"  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  as  there  should  be 
moderation  in  sorrow,  so  there  should  be  moderation  in  every  detail.  The  service 
calls  upon  us  to  pniy  that  it  may  please  God  shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  His 
elect  and  hasten  His  kingdom.  Does  not  this  justify  a*pious  aspiration  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  the  loved  one  who  has  been  called  away  ?  Early  in  the  service 
comes  a  recognition  of  the  Almighty  Father— 

"  The  Lord  gave,  and 
The  Lord  hath  taken  away." 

And  though  our  hearts  are  ready  to  break,  we  are  called  upon  to  exclaim,  "  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  And  toward  the  end  the  solemn  words  are  heard,  "  When 
we  shall  depart  this  life,"  constituting  a  call  to  most  serious  contemplation  upon  our 
own  faist  approaching  summons.  As  we  continue  this  study,  is  not  the  thought  pressed 
home  to  our  hearts  how  far  better  if,  instead  of  feasting  at  home,  there  were  a  more 
hearty  participation  in  this  service  ?  And  another  thought,  to  be  in  keeping  with  this 
solemn  service,  how  simple  every  accessory  should  be,  how  out  of  place  unnecessary 
expense  and  show,  how  painful  the  laboured  efforts  of  the  over-burdened  bearers  as 
they  let  down  the  huge  weighty  coffin  into  its  place,  how  unmeaning  the  urn  or  the 
porcelain  wreath.  The  society  I  represent  takes  this  opportunity  of  respectfully  sub« 
mitting  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  of  England  is  in  possession  of  a  burial  service 
which  offers  a  standard  of  appeal  so  comprehensive,  and  has  in  every  parish  in  the 
land  officers  of  unique  authority  and  influence,  she  is  singularly  fitted  to  take  the  lead 
in  encouraging  temperance,  thrift,  and  the  observance  of  sanitary  laws.  Topics  of 
ab9ori>ing  interest  suitable  for  the  pulpit  group  themselves  about  this  subject  :~(i) 
The  life  on  earth,  an  integral  part  of  the  life  eternal ;  (2)  man  a  spiritual  being, 
capable  even  in  this  life  of  wondrous  development ;  (3)  death,  to  the  Christian,  a 
transition  from  one  stage  of  existence  to  a  higner ;  (4)  the  observance  of  natural  laws 
by  the  proper  giving  back  of  the  body  to  the  plain  earth,  an  act  of  recognition  of  the 
IMvine  order ;  (5)  the  saf^uarding  of  the  general  health,  a  public  duty ;  (6)  the 
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spiritual  risen  body  to  be  like  unto  Christ's  glorified  body  ;  (7)  the  showing' practical 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved,  a  Christian  privilege ;  (8)  Christian  Art  a  handmaid 
to  religion  ;  and  (9)  solemn  contemplation  on  things  unseen,  an  imperative  duty.  In 
my  recent  visit  to  America  I  jpreached  in  Montreal  Cathedral,  Quebec  Cathedral, 
and  in  New  York  ;  and  I  held  two  conferences  and  three  meetings,  besides  confer- 
ring with  manv,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Press.  I  found  the  leading 
men,  both  of  the  States  and  Canada,  ready  to  acknowledge  the  need  of  burial  reform. 
The  society  has  petitioned  Convocation  to  issue  an  alternative  service  for  use  at  the 
burial  of  the  child.  It  issued  a  memorial  to  the  Lambeth  Conference,  praying  the 
bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  throughout  the  world  to  give  their  co-operatioD. 
It  has,  in  a  measure,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  aid  of  Christians  of  many  schools  of 
thought,  members  of  the  medical  profession,  scientists,  sanitarians,  and  men  of  influence 
generally.  Its  hon.  consulting  council  has  just  issued  an  exhaustive  statement  of 
the  common  law-rights  of  the  incumbent  and  of  parishioners  in  and  over  churchyards 
It  is  now  engaged  in  memorialising  the  Home  Secretary  to  institute  an  enquiry, 
by  Royal  Commission,  with  a  view  to  a  simplification  and  consolidation  w  the 
Burial  laws  and  the  abolition  of  the  mortuary  {t,t&t  which  give  the  right  of  burial 
in  perpetuity. 


The  Rev.  H.  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely, 

I  DicsiRB  to  follow  rather  in  the  steps  of  our  Right  Rev.  Chairman  than  of  some  of 
the  other  speakers,  and  in  the  first  place  I  would  point  out  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  secular  surroundings  of  our  funerals. 
That  funereal  gloom  which  was  so  much  enhanced  by  outward  circumstances  is  fast 
giving  way.  There  are  no  longer  plumes  upon  the  hearses,  no  more  caparisoned 
horses,  no  more  the  vast  yards  of  mourning  cloth  and  silk,  which  were  the  accompani- 
ments of  the  funerals  of  the  rich.  To  show  how  rapidly  these  things  are  changing,  I 
may  state  that  not  many  years  ago  I  remember  when  one  of  the  great  men  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  died,  the  chief  undertaker  came  to  me  and  foretold  the 
magnificence  of  the  funeral  that  was  to  take  place,  by  saying  that  he  had  already  bit 
up  between  400  and  500  yards  of  the  best  siltc  to  be  worn  by  those  who  were  to  foflow 
in  the  train.  This  bespoke  a  vanity  and  display  singularly  incongruous  with  the 
occasion,  and  which  we  would  gladly  believe  is  no  longer  possible.  But  although 
the  mode  of  display  has  changed,  as  the  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman  has  pointed  out  to 
us,  I  think  the  thing  signified  in  some  measure  remains.  I  confess  to 
having  read,  over  and*  over  again,  with  no  little  concern,  of  those  excessive 
floral  displays  which  accompany  our  modern  funerals,  where  the  chamber  of 
the  dead  was  almost  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  flowers,  where  even  a  gardener 
had  been  called  in  to  arrange  them  \rith  the  most  artistic  skill,  and  where,  instead  of 
bemg  asked,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  better  times,  to  go  in  and  kneel  down,  and 
say  a  prayer  for  the  dead,  the  mourners  were  invited  to  go  in  and  see  the  flowers  I  N<»t 
only  is  this  the  case,  but  when  the  coffin  is  carried  out  it  is  often  literally  covered  with 
the  choicest  exotics.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  evils  attendant  on  this.  Two  of 
them  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Chairman  has  told  us  that  this  system  may 
degenerate  not  onlv  into  idle  compliment,  where  it  was  originally  intended  as  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy^  but  that  it  may  become  a  grievous  tax';  and  I  feel  assured  that 
this  is  true.  Many  a  man  who  can  ill  afford  a  wreath,  especially  at  seasons  of  the 
year  when  wreaths  are  very  costly,  nevertheless  feels  constrained  to  bu^  one,  lest  his 
omission  to  do  so  should  be  misinterpreted.  But  there  is  another  pomt  to  which  I 
would  refer.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  vast  floral  displays  have  a  distinct  tendency 
to  diminish  the  awful  solemnity  of  the  chamber  of  death.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  that 
bright  hope  which  must  ever  surround  the  grave  of  a  truly  Christian  man  or  woman. 
I  can  catch  fully  the  spirit  of  an  earlier  age  when  the  day  of  death  was  so  beautifallj 
called  "The  Birthday  of  the  Saint,"  but  for  the  great  majority  of  us  there  must  ever 
be  a  sense  of  awe  and  fear  associated  with  death,  and  it  would  be  a  grievous  loss  to 
suffer  it  to  be  broken  down  or  weakened.  It  is  on  these  grounds,  then,  that  I  app^l 
to  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  to  do  everything  they  can  to  discourage,  and  to  the  laity 
to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to  support  them  in  stopping,  ere  it  be  too  late,  this  im* 
moderate  development  of  floral  decoration  at  our  funerals.  I  should  like  also  to  turn 
to  the  purely  religious  side  of  the  question.  Much  as  we  admire  our  burial  office  for 
its  wonderful  beauty  and  pathetic  tenderness,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  earlier  fooBs 
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used  by  the  Church,  we  shall  see  at  once  at  what  disadvantage  it  is  placed.  It. is  the 
only  service  in  our  Prayer-book  in  which  those  who  are  chiefly  concerned  are  little 
thought  of.  It  is  a  service  for  the  surviving  friends,  and  is  not  a  service,  except  in 
die  most  subordinate  sense,  for  the  dead.  There  is  only  one  prayer  for  him,  and  that 
~I  say  it  almost  with  shame — a  cdrefully  veiled  intercession  for  the  consummation  of 
bis  bliss.  Now  I  don't  ask  that  our  Prayer-book  service  may  be  revised.  This  is  not 
the  tiaie  for  us  to  put  our  hands  to  the  revision  of  our  Prayer-book.  Almost  the 
dying  words  of  the  great  Dr.  Pusey  to  me  were  these,  *'  Our  only  safeguard,  under 
Gody  is  to  keep  our  Prayer-book  as  it  is.*'  But  there  is  one  way  in  which  we  have 
the  remedy  in  our  hands.  For  those  in  full  communion  with  the  Church,  let  us 
associate  wherever  we  csLn  with  the  office  of  burial,  a  Funeral  Eucharist.  That 
will  change  at  once  the  whole  tone  of  the  service ;  it  will  lift  it  altogether  into  a 
higher  atmosphere.  Above  all,  it  will  bring  the  dead  within  the  range  of  our  petitions  ; 
ibr  all  through  the  Christian  centuries — all  through  the  centuries  of  the  Church  in  the 
past — we  have  prayed  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  not  only  for  the  living,  but  also  for  the 
culhfal  dead,  and  have  prayed  all  the  more  efficiently  because,  as  St.  Augustine  said, 
the  all'prevailing  sacrifice  was  laid  upon  the  altar.  I  appeal,  then,  for  the  restoration 
of  the  time  honoured  custom  of  the  past,  viz.,  a  funeral  Eucharist  at  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ;  and  I  do  so,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  help  to  ourselves  ;  not  because  it  will 
be  the  beginning  of  many  brighter  and  happier  communions  for  many  of  us,  but 
because  it  would  take  away  the  reproach  which  we  so  bitterly  feel,  who  know  what 
is  the  iig:htful  heritage  of  the  Church — the  reproach  that  we  are  content  in  this 
Christian  land  to  lay  our  holy  dead  in  the  grave  without  one  undoubted  prayer  for 
the  rest  of  his  soul  in  Paradise. 

The  Right  Rev.  Allan  Beeher  Webb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Grahamstown. 

I  Aic  most  thankful  to  the  opener  of  this  discussion  for  having  scientifically  entered 
into  the  conditions  under  which  health  and  natural  laws  may  be  best  observed.  He 
has  shown  us  that  burial  is  consistent  with  healthy  conditions  for  the  living ;  and  yet, 
if  those  conditions  are  to  be  respected,  there  must  be  two  others  which  we  should 
follow.  One  is  that  there  must  be  a  certain  kind  of  coffin,  and  the  other  that  burial 
must  take  place  very  soon  after  death.  It  is  in  consequence  of  my  experience  in 
South  Africa  with  regard  to  this  last  condition,  that  I  venture  to  say,  m  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  live,  burial  should  take  place  very  soon  after  the  spirit  has 
deputed,  and  what  I  want  to  urge  is  that  such  a  practice,  if  it  became  our  custom 
in  this  country,  would  be  quite  consistent  with  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to 
the  dead,  and  with  all  that  is  due  to  the  Christian  feeling  of  those  who  are  nearest 
and  dearest.  Why  people  in  this  country  keep  their  dead  so  long  in  the  house  is 
because  they  do  not  want  to  bury  them  out  of  sight  at  once.  They  feel,  perhaps,  that 
out  of  sight  would  be  almost  out  of  mind  ;  and  yet  it  is  very  evident  that  a  long 
detention  of  the  dead  body  is  often  a  ^eat  strain  on  the  feelings  of  those  in  the  house. 
We  find  that  what  most  comforts  the  hving  are  the  services  and  prayers  of  the  Church, 
which  commits  the  body  to  God,  under  the  benediction  of  our  mother,  the  Church, 
in  whose  care  we  leave  our  dead  at  rest  and  sleeping.  Of  course,  this  would  involve 
rather  less  attention  to  some  details  in  regard  to  mourning,  and  friends  at  a  distance 
might  not  be  able  to  attend.  Yet  we  n^  be  none  the  less  religious  or  careful  as 
to  those  from  whom  we  have  been  separated.  It  would  be  very  important,  therefore, 
that  a  thoroughly  scientific  explanation  of  the  whole  case  should  be  set  before  the 
Clet^  and  laity,  and  also  that  we  should  be  made  clearly  to  understand  what  sort  of 
coffin  is  necessary.  I  believe  there  is  one  in  the  Art  Exhibition  in  connection  with 
this  Congress,  that  would  fulfil  the  conditions  required  ;  a  coffin  which  is  not  made  of 
wicker  or  an  open  material.  The  objection  to  a  new  mode  of  burial,  such  as  is 
suggested,  is  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  continuing  or  perpetuating  the  existence  of 
deleterious  germS|  which  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  by  cremation.  But  is  there 
not  some  good  disinfectant,  some  sort  of  embalming  process,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  body,  but  of  preventing  injury  to  the  health  of  the  living,  which  would 
remove  this  peril  and  take  away  the  fear  t  If  something  of  this  sort  can  be  done  we 
should  owe  a  debt  of  gratituae  to  those  who  may  put  it  before  us.  It  is  clear  th^t 
some  reform  must  be  undertaken,  because  the  advocates  of  cremation  are  setting  before 
lis  that  which  must  ensue  unless  we  look  to  our  Christian  rites  and  maintain  that 
form  of  burial  which'  is  necessaiy  to  the  Christian  idea.  It  may  be  said  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  best  Christians,  those  of  whose  resurrection  we  are  most  assured,  were 
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burnt ;  but  they  were  burnt  by  the  heathens,  and  not  by  the  Christian  Church,  except 
in  cases  as  to  which  the  Christian  Church  has  great  neeo  to  sorrow.  Cremation  m'ould 
interfere,  first  of  all,  with  the  beautiful  image  under  which  we  think  of  our  dead  when 
we  lay  them  in  the  ground,  and  speak  of  them  as  asleep.  It  is  the  Apostolic  image 
of  those  who  sleep  m  Jesus,  the  outward  and  visible  si^  of  that  rest  being  burial. 
We  ought,  secondly,  to  be  careful  lest  we  do  aught  that  will  interfere  with  reverence  for 
the  body.  Among  the  heathens  there  was  no  care  for  the  body.  Their  idea  was  that 
the  body  was  an  incumbrance,  and  that  the  sooner  it  was  got  rid  of  the  better,  and 
cremation  would  seem  to  promote  the  idea  that  the  body  is,  as  it  were,  spiritualized 
away  into  subtle  ether.  The  Apostle  tells  us  first  of  the  analogy  of  the  seed  dying, 
and  yet  not  dying,  and  then  of  this  same  seed  bein^  able  to  rise  up  again,  being 
sown  in  the  hope  of  a  spiritual  harvest — sown  in  dishonour  to  be  raised  in  gloiy, 
sown  in  weakness  to  be  raised  in  power,  sown  in  corruption  and  raised  in  mcor* 
ruption  ;  and  surely  in  God's  providence  corruption  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  do 
harm  if  proper  precautions  be  taken.  I  think  we  should  lose  more  than  we  have 
any^  idea  of  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  totally  different  practice,  such  as  was  suitable  for 
ancient  Pagan  ideas,  but  not  for  us,  who  realize  that  even  the  body  has  an  identity 
with  that  which  is  to  come. 


The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Rector  of  Newton  Hall, 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 

I  WISH,  in  the  first  instance,  to  speak  of  the  great  expeme  occasioned  by  funerals.    It 

was  only  to-day,  I  heard  a  working-man  state  that  ne  spent  no  less  a  sum  than  ;f  ao, 

from  banning  to  end,  upon  one  mneral.     I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  that  was  a 

great  deal  too  much  for  a  working-man  to  spend.    I  may  also  state  a  circumstance  in 

relation  to  myself,  and  coming  within  my  own  experience.     I  was  the  first  Rector  of 

Withington,  near  this  city,  and  when  I  went  into  the  Rectory-house  I  was  nearly 

poisoned  by  the  noxious  gases  that  permeated  the  earth  from  the  adjacent  burid 

ground,  and  found  their  way  into  my  well-^and  being  a  rigid  teetotaler,  water  was 

almost  my  only  drink.    Luckily  for  me,  however,  I  was  able  to  obtain  water  from  the 

town  supply,  and  consequently  I  am  here  alive  to  tell  the  tale.    With  regard  to  the 

question  of  fees,  I  must  own  that  I  received  large  fees  for  the  funerals  I  performed,  bat 

what,  I  ask,  were  they  to  me,  if  I  were  to  be  poisoned  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 

weeks  ?    My  friend,  Mr.  Lawrence,  has  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  speak  about 

funeral  reform.     I  may  state  that  I  am  an  advocate  for  funeral  reform  and  lessening 

the  expenses  of  funerals;  and  as  long  ago  as  the  Congress  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  I  alluded 

to  cremation,  and  said  that  it  was  a  real  burning  question  ;  and  even  then  I  expressed 

myself  in  favour  of  it.     Indeed  I  should  like  to  be  cremated  myself.      True,  Mr« 

Haweis  made  an  exception,  and  said  that  it  was  only  people  who  died  of  infections 

diseases  who  should  be  cremated.     But  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  cremated,  at 

any  rate,  I  have  made  it  an  instruction  in  my  will,  that  if  this  country  shall  have 

arrived  at  a  sufhcient  degree  of  common-sense  at  the  time  of  my  death  to  adopt  the 

system,  it  is  my  wish  that  my  body  should  be  cremated.     I  will  now  endeavour^  to 

advance  a  few  arguments  in  favour  of  cremation.     In  the  first  place  the  body  by  being 

burned  is  restored  at  once  to  its  original  elements.    We  have  the  request  of  Abraham— 

"  Give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying  place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of 

my  sight."    The  first  reason  given  in  support  of  this  is  utility  ;  the  next  is  sentiment 

It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  burial  beneath'  the  soil  is  full  of  danger  to  the 

living,  as  I  have  already  instanced  with  regard  to  my  own  case  at  Withington,  and 

even  distant  cemeteries  will  become  legacies  of  evil  to  our  children  as  the  growth  of 

the  population  surrounds  them  with  habitations.    With  regard  to  the  economic  aspect 

of  the  question,  supposing  the  number  of  deaths  in  London  alone  is  So,ooo  in  a  single 

year,   and  that  the  average  expense  of  the  interments  is  £\o  each,  you  have  the 

enormous  aggregate  of  ;£'&x>,ooo.    Now  the  problem  before  us  b  this — given  a  dead 

body  to  dissolve  into  carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia  and  water.     How  is  it  to  be 

done  ?    The  answer  is,  by  cremation.    After  the  body  is  cremated  the  ashes  may  be 

preserved  in  an  urn,  or,  according  to  their  righteous  destination,  scattered  over  the 

fields  to  fertilize  them.     With  regard  to  sentiment,  I  hold  that  that  is  reaDy  onthc 

side  of  the  cremationists.     The  condition  of  a  decomposing  body  is  most  repulsive, 

and  beyond  this,  there  is  always  some  dread  of  premature  buriaL     Of  course,  before 

cremation  there  should  be  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  entire  body.    As  to  the 

religious  service  for  the  dead,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  appropriate  to  the  crematory 
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process  thmi  to  aught  else,  as  will  appear  from  the  words  of  the  burial  service — 
^*  Ath€s  t0  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  The  dissipation  of  the  whole  body  into  the  atmosphere 
in  the  ethereal  form  of  gaseous  matter  is  more  suggestive  than  anything  else  of  another 
and  a  brighter  life.  As  to  the  cost  of  cremation,  it  has  been  proved  by  Brunnetti  to 
be  only  2s.  4d.  in  English  money.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  we  are  bound  to  pay 
the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dead,  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  cost  of  this  under  the 
bmial  s]jrstem  to  the  widow  and  orphans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dangers  encountered 
by  the  living  in  the  shape  of  colds  from  damp  feet  and  bare  heads  at  the  grave  side. 
If  czemation  be  adopted  our  Church  burial  service  would  only  require  very  slight 
alteration.  Then,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  economy  of  cremation  so  far  as 
land  is  concerned,  and  would  also  remind  this  meeting  that  the  then  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester is  reported  to  have  said  at  the  consecration  of  anew  cemetery — '*  Here  are 
another  hundred  acres  withdrawn  from  the  food-producing  area  of  the  country  for 
ever."  Surely  the  earth  was  made  not  for  the  dead,  but  for  the  living;  and  yet 
tmder  the  existing  system  in  populous  communities  like  ours,  the  cemeteries  taken  up 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  are  becoming  not  only  a  difficulty  but  a  danger.  With 
regard  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  relation  to  cremation  that  is  clear  enough.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  stated  at  C«irdiff,  in  February,  1884,  that  cremation  was  practised  by 
the  Romans,  while  it  is  still  resorted  to  by  the  Hindoos ;  and  he  went  on  to  s^y  that 
the  baming  of  a  body  was  never  forbidden  by  the  law,  while  anatomy  was  not  an 
illegal  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  In  the  case  then  before  him,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
held  that  to  burn  a  dead  body  was  no  misdemeanour  at  common  law.  In  point  of 
fact  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  decision  amounted  to  this  :  that  the  cremation  of  a  dead 
body,  if  effected  without  nuisance  to  others,  is  a  legal  proceeding.  With  regard  to  the 
objection  nuide  to  the  burning  of  the  dead,  that  the  evidences  of  cnme  might  be  destroyed, 
the  Cremation  Society,  whose  address  is  11,  Argyll  Street,  London,  W.,  take  ample 
precautions  that  no  dead  body  shall  be  cremated  in  any  case  in  which  there  is  suspicion 
of  foul  play.  I  may  add  that  Sir  T.  Brown  finished  his  famous  essay  on  '*  Urn  Burial/^ 
with  this  quotation  from  Lucan — Tal>es  ne  cctdocuera  solvat  an  rogus  haud  refert,  eight 
Latin  words,  which  being  translated  by  eight  English  words,  seem  to  me  to  sum  up  the 
whole  matter — "  Whether  jiecay  or  fire  destroys  corpses  matters  not." 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  Graham,  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's,  Bristol 

I  HpLD  that  this  question  is  one  which  specially  appeals  to  those  of  the  clergy  who, 
like  myself,  minister  to  large  town  parishes.  There  are  very  grave  sanitary  reasons 
why  the  duty  of  dealing  with  this  matter  should  be  considered  an  essential  part  of 
parochial  work,  by  those  I  mean,  who  work  among  the  poor  in  large  and  over-crowded 
town  parishes.  It  is  not  reverent  and  it  is  not  wholesome  that  a  dead  body  should  lie, 
sometimes  for  six  or  seven  days,  in  a  room  in  which  the  living  eat  and  sleep  ;  and  yet 
this  is  what  we  who  work  in  the  slums  know  to  be  a  common  practice.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be,  in  every  such  parish  as  I  am  speaking  of,  a  mortuary 
room  in  connection  with  the  church.  I  say  that  it  should  be  m  connection  with  the 
church,  and  under  the  control  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  Of  course,  in  many 
large  parishes  there  are  mortuaries  which  have  been  placed  there  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  but  they  are  only  intended  for  cases  which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  coroner.  I  may  say  with  regard  to  the  sort  of  mortuary  I  propose,  that  it  should 
be  brightly  and  reverently  furnished,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to  people  of  all  creeds. 
I  believe  there  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  poor  people,  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  against 
letting  their  dead  be  taken  out  of  their  own  houses  or  rooms,  and  as  I  had  reason  lately 
to  m^e  enauiry — having  been  presented  with  a  mortuary  in  my  own  parish — from  a 
well-workeo  London  parish,  that  of  St.  Alban's,  Holbom,  I  found  that  a  deep-rooted 
prejudice  did  exist  at  the  beginning,  but  that  it  has  worn  away,  and  that  the  people  of 
the  parish  are  now  most  desirous  of  making  use  of  the  mortuary  chapel.  As  regards 
the  question  of  funeral  reform,  I  would  urge  that  the  ministrations  of  the  cemetery 
chaplains  should  be  much  more  reverent  than  they  commonly  are.  The  oft-times 
dirt)'  surplice  and  hastily  gabbled-over  service  are  not  conducive  to  those  feelings  of 
reverence  which  ought  to  fill  the  minds  of  the  people  at  so  solemn  a  time.  There  is 
also  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  arrangements  of  the  chapels  which  are  placed 
in  cemeteries.  I  am  afraid  I  am  about  to  touch  a  difficult  and  delicate  subject  when  I 
propose  to  allude  to  the  clergy's  fees  ;  but  I  dare  say  it  is  the  experience  of  many  of 
you  that  this  question  of  fees  arises  in  a  very  unpleasant  manner  at  the  burial  of  every 
poor  parisliioner.  A  man  goes  to  an  undertaker  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  expense 
of  a  funeral,  and  he  finds  he  will  have  to  pay  a  fee  if  he  has  the  ministration  of  a 
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clergyman  of  the  Church  in  consecrated  ground.  The  result  is  that  the  unconseciated 
portion  of  the  cemetery  is  frequently  chosen  solely  on  the  grotmd  of  the  diminiaiied 
expense.  ('*  No,  no.")  Some  one  says  '<  No,"  but  I  have  certainly  found  this  to  be 
the  case  in  my  own  parish. 


The    Rev.  WiLLlAM  RANDALL,  D.D.,  Rector  of   Handsworth, 

and   Rural   Dean. 

I  VENTURE  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject,  because  I  have  had  an  experience 
of  forty-five  years,  during  which  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  bury  as  many  as 
twenty-four  lx>dies  in  a  single  day.  In  reference  to  a  statement  made  by  the  last 
speaker  I  may  say  that  in  our  diocese  of  Lichfield  an  enquiry  was  made  as  to  the 
expense  of  burial,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  throughout  the  diocese  the  cost  of  a 
burial  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  the  Church  of  England  was  less  than  in  any 
cemetery  in  the  diocese.  I  believe  that  that  is  the  case  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  One  of  the  speakers  has  mentioned  the  case  of  a  poor  workii^- 
man  having  had  to  pay  ;f  20  for  the  expenses  of  a  funeral.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  if 
he  was  such  a  fool  as  to  do  that,  it  was  his  own  fault.  A  body  may  be  buried  in  a 
Church  of  England  cemetery,  or  in  a  churchyard,  for  7s.  6d.  at  the  very  outside,  if  the 
friends^  choose  to  have  the  rites  of  the  Church.  I  now  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  principal  subject — funeral  reform.  I  believe  that  a  reform  is  necessary,  and  I 
cordially  concur  in  Mr.  Haden's  proposal  that  some  simple  description  of  co6in 
should  be  adopted  in  order  that  the  corpse  may^  as  soon  as  possible,  be  resolved  into 
earth.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  disagree  with  him  in  saying  that  bodies  do  not  soon 
decay,  that  they  work  injury  to  the  inhabitants  around,  and  that  the  coffins  in  which 
they  are  buried  do  not  decay.  My  long  experience  is,  that  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  in  which  a  body  is  placed,  so  will  the  body  remain  in  a  more  or  less 
rapid  state  of  decay.  In  a  churchyard  close  to  Birmingham  a  body  will  decay  in  a 
very  few  months,  and  I  have  known  cases  in  which,  after  a  very  few  years,  not  a 
vestige  has  remained,  even  of  the  coffin  in  which  the  body  was  enclosoid — ^all  was 
resolved  into  dust.  In  regard  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  tfie  injury  done  by  burying 
in  churchyards  there  has  been,  it  must  be  admitted,  great  neglect  in  the  past ;  bat  I 
trust  that  that  state  of  things  has  now  passed  away ;  if  not,  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
parishioners  themselves  and  not  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  already  p>ower  to  close  any 
churchyard  when  it  is  shown  that  its  further  use  for  burial  purposes  will  be  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  So  far,  therefore,  I  think  reform  is  progressing,  and 
that  there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  extreme  measures.  There  is  one  point  m  Mr. 
Haden's  paper  which  I  think  is  of  importance.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  pot 
before  us  as  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  churchyards,  and  the  present  mode  of 
burial  being  the  means  of  propagating  disease  among  the  people.  My  own  experience 
has  been  that  the  longest  lived  people  are  the  grave-diners,  and  I  have  also  noticed 
that  in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  people  exhibit  a  desire  to  erect  houses  as  ck)se 
as  they  can  either  to  the  cemeteries  or  churchyards,  the  result  being  that  I  have  never 
found  they  have  had  their  lives  shortened  because  of  their  proximity  to  those  places. 
I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  cremation,  as  to  which  I  must  say  that  I  do  most 
sincerely  hope  and  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  Christian  people  of 
England  will  submit  to  that  abominable  heathen  practice. 

The  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon,  Vicar  of  Hatfield,  Doncaster. 

I  DESIRE  to  back  up  what  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  has  said  on  one  or  two  points.  First 
-^in  reference  to  churchyards.  I  would  remind  this  meeting  that  burials  were  not 
always  in  coffins.  In  my  own  large  parish,  where  a  Church  has  existed  from  a  veiy 
early  period,  from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  a  churchyard  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  was  sufficient  for  a  population  which,  at  the  latter  date,  exceeded 
two  thousand.  During  the  present  century  two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
churchyard,  together  equal  to  it  in  area.  These  have  now  been  closed,  because  they 
were  filled  with  vaults,  brick  graves,  and  grave  spaces,  in  many  of  which  coffins  have 
been  placed  too  near  the  surface.  I  would  suggest  that  if  bodies  were  interred  merely 
in  woollen  or  linen  winding-sheets,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  they  would  speedily 
be  resolved  into  earth,  and  could  do  no  harm  to  the  living.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
this  method  of  burial  sufficed  for  the  generality  of  Chiistian  people,  there  is  no 
rea«?oh  why  it  should  not  suffice  at  the  present  time.    Those  who  nave  been  travellers 
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in  ibre^  ooantries  know  that  usually  in  case  of  death  the  1>ody  has  to  be  buried  the 
same  night,  and  oftentimes  onl^  in  the  clothes  the  deceased  had  worn  when  living. 
Why  should  we  resort  to  a  coffin  made  of  hard  wood  which  must  take  a  loos  time  to 
perish  ?  If  public  opinion  were  only  more  fully  drawn  to  this  subject,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  return  to  the  early  custom  of  burying  our  dead  in  plain 
winding-sheets.  This  would  be  what  I  &ould  term  *' Burial  reform,'*  and  not 
"Funeial  reform.'*  Secondly — ^with  regard  to  funeral  reform.  I  think  the  change 
from  black  to  white,  from  crape  to  flowers,  though  it  may  be  approved  by  many, 
presents  quite  as  many  evils  as  tne  old  custom  in  the  case  of  the  poor.  Cottagers  will 
ape  those  who  live  in  bigger  houses,  and  they  go  to  as  great  expense  in  providing 
flowers  and  refreshments  for  bearers  and  mourners,  as  formerly  in  scarves,  hat-bands, 
cake  and  wine.  The  funeral  feast  is  something  repugnant  to  my  feelings,  and  I 
wonld  gladly  see  it  abolished.  One  word  more.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
doings  of  the  Cremation  Society,  and  of  its  rules  relating  to  cremation.  I  hope  that 
before  long  another  rule  will  be  added  to  its  bye-laws,  and  that  is,  that  no  one  who 
leaves  in  Us  vnVL  a  direction  that  his  body  shall  be  cremated,  shall  be  subjected  to 
that  process  unless  his  executors  produce  a  certificate  signed  by  two  competent 
mediced  men  that  he  died  in  a  sane  mind. 


H.  W.   Hill,  Esq.,  Horselydown,  London. 

Much  that  I  had  intended  to  have  said  on  this  subject  has  been  anticipated  by 
previous  speakers,  but  I  think  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  funeral  reform 
that  oi^ht  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  state  of  things  which  once  formed  part  of  the 
bad  old  custom,  by  which  we  were  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the  undertaker  has,  to 
a  great  extent,  passed  away,  but  there  is  one  thing  we  have  still  to  look  into,  and  that 
is  the  disuse  of  funeral  palls.  This  new  custom  is  leading  to  ridiculous  extravagance 
in  regard  to  the  provision  of  coffins.  I  apprehend  that  the  instinct  which  led  to  the 
use  of  palls  was  a  very  proper  one,  and  wasprompted  by  the  desire  to  cover  up  the 
dead.  It  seems,  also,  desirable  that  the  cofinn,  if  not  of  wicker,  should  be  of  some 
quickly  perishable  material ;  while  anything  which  tends  to  the  provision  of  coffins 
of  the  most  expensive  and  hardest  woods,  adorned  with  all  sorts  of  costly  brass 
fomiture,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  In  regard  to  what  Canon  Luckock  has  stated,  I 
may  say,  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  Guilds  in  the  Anglican  Church — the 
Guild  of  All  Souls — which  now  numbers  ^twcen  2,000  and  3,cxx)  members,  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  endorse  what  he  has  said  in  reference  to  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  our  present  burial  office.  The  Guild  of  Ail  Souls  would  gu  even  further  than  he 
does.  One  of  our  principles  is  that  the  faithful  departed  should  be  perpetually  com- 
memorated, and  in  that,  I  think,  we  are  true  to  Church  principles,  because,  if  the 
Church  is  God's  appointed  Society  for  meeting  all  the  necessities  of  human  nature, 
we  are  in  this  respect  satisfying  what  is  distinctly  a  craving  of  the  natural  religii>us 
man  who  has  not  been  tainted  with  theological  bitterness  and  controversy-^-that  is,  in 
praying  for  the  departed. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Sewell,  Vicar  of  Yaxley,  Eye,  Suffolk. 

When  a  speaker  has  to  make  remarks  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  keep  within  the 
stated  limits  of  ten  minutes,  and  then  finds  that  he  has  to  confine  what  he  says  to  the 
space  of  five  minutes,  he  undoubtedly  labours  under  considerable  difficulty.  I  shal 
ooosequently  only  refer  to  one  or  two  points  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  able  more  carefully  to  elaborate.  First  of  all,  I  would  point  out  that  while  we 
live  in  a  scientific  age  we  need  much  more  science  in  our  own  arrangement  of 
matters  connected  with  the  burial  of  the  dead.  We  should  have  more  recourse  than 
«'e  are  at  present  accustomed  to  have  to  medical  men,  asking  them,  /.^.,  to  fix 
the  interval  between  death  and  burial.  We  should  especially  have  recourse 
to  them  in  order  that  they  may  assure  us  of  one  important  fact — a  fact  of  which 
the  law  of  England  at  present  takes  no  notice — ^namely,  that  a  body  about  to  be  buried 
is  really  and  truly  dead.  Such  is  the  inhumanity  of  poor  human  nature  that  wc 
need  to  have,  for  the  protection  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  a  certificate  from  some 
qualified  man  of  science,  given  after  personal  observation  of  the  body  which  is 
asserted  to  be  dead,  that  death  has  indeed  taken  place ;  and  the  body  ought  not  to  be 
removed  for  burial  until  that  certificate  is  forthcoming.    That  is  the  first  reform  I 
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venture  to  bring  before  this  great  Congress.  The  second  reform  I  woald  suggest  is 
no  less  than  a  reform  of  the  entire  cemetery  system  of  England.  It  is  a  bad  system. 
It  is  but  fifty-six  years  old,  and  yet  go  it  must.  You  have  had  a  remedy  pre- 
scribed this  afternoon,  and  have  all  heard  the  revolution  that  has  been  proposed— 4hat 
we  should  cast  our  dead  into  the  fire  and  bum  them.  But  what  is  the  real  remedy? 
It  is  four-fold.  First  of  all,  there  must  be  no  metal  nor  durable  coffin  buried.  Secondly, 
— ^and  there  should  be  no  doubt  on  this  head — we  should  have  uncoffined  burial  The 
third  point  is  that  there  should  be  a  shallow  grave ;  and,  fourthly,  except  in  excep- 
tional cases,  there  ought  to  be  no  head  nor  foot-stones.  For  each  of  these  suggestions, 
?recedents,  which  the  time  at  my  disposal  prevents  my  stating,  are  easily  prcxiudble. 
would,  however,  add  but  this,  that  the  foes  of  Christian  burial  are  not  so 
much  the  cremationists,  of  whom  there  are  some  in  this  room  ;  they  are  more  truly 
those  who  recommend  in  their  parishes  metal  coffins,  and  allow  cast-iron  tomb- 
stones. Brick  graves  or  vaults  and  the  indiscriminate  use  of  head  anid  foot-stones 
have,  as  we  all  know,  driven  our  Christian  funerals  out  of  nearly  every  town 
churchyard  in  the  land,  into  distant  cemeteries ;  and  metal  or  durable  coffins,  per- 
manent enclosures,  pretentious  stone  monuments,  or  cast-iron  slabs  (painted  to  look 
like  stone),  whether  in  cemeteries  or  country  churchyards,  will  assuredly  in  a  very  little 
time,  drive  us  to  reform  our  burial  system  root  and  branch.  For,  in  the  prescnoe 
of  this  Congress — and  I  rejoice  that  this  important  subject  is  now  for  the  first  time 
being  brought  before  the  Church  Congress^I  beg  leave  to  say  that  England  is 
not  large  enough  to  contain  her  wasteful  cemetery  system.  Another  point  in  regard  to 
which  reform  is  needed  is  in  respect  of  mourning  dress.  If  you  ask  me  my  remedy 
for  the  excess  of  mourning — which  at  present  is  far  too  costly  and  too  general — I  voald 
say,  as  a  Conservative  English  Churchman,  return  to  the  time-honoured  institution  of 
generally  having  a  chief  mourner,  the  practical  working  of  which  plan  I  should  ha?e 
been  pleased  to  explain  had  time  allowed.  We  are  accustomed  to  hang  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  on  our  walls,  and  we  admire  them  because  they  are  m>m  the  hands 
of  some  great  master.  Behold  the  human  body  1  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man ! 
Shall  we  not  value  that  dead  body,  in  form  so  admirable,  for  the  Master's  sake  ?  We 
are  accustomed  to  honour  flags  or  colours,  even  after  they  have  become  mere  rags 
because  they  have  been  brought  back  from  the  enemy  with  the  price  of  our  soldiers' 
blood.  Behold  this  dead  body,  wreck  as  it  is  of  humanity  1  It  was  redeemed  from 
the  hand  of  the  enemy  by  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  even  our  own  Brother, 
Jesus  Christ,  with  His  life-blood.  Shall  we  not  value  that  body  for  the  Redeemer's 
sake  ?  In  one  or  other  of  the  ancient  residences  of  England  we  are  now  and  then 
shown  a  room  with  antique  hangings  and  furniture,  and  are  told  that  it  is  kept  still  in 
the  state  it  was  when  once  occupied  by  one  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England,  in  honour 
of  its  former  occupant.  But  this  dead  body  was  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Shall  we  not  value  it  for  the  sake  of  its  former  occupier  ?  It  is  sacred,  therefore,  on 
account  of  its  workmanship,  its  redemption,  its  occupancy.  Shall  we  direct  such 
a  treasure  to  be  taken  and  cast  into  the  fire  ? 


The  Rev.  Reginald  Hay  Hill,  Rector  of  Parham,  Pulborough, 

I  AM  one  of  those  who  belong  to  the  old-fashioned  school.  I  love  the  old  church- 
yard and  the  way  in  which  our  forefathers  buried  their  dead.  If  our  Government 
cannot  provide  cemeteries  sufficient  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  without  resorting  to  the 
process  of  burning,  then,  I  say,  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  What  is 
really  required  is  this :  We  ought  to  do  away  with  the  mummery  and  the  flummery 
which  so  frequently  characterise  our  present  system  of  funerals.  We  want  to  see  ail 
our  dead  buried  in  the  same  way,  making  no  distinction  as  between  rich  and  poor. 
If,  instead  of  employing  the  rich  and  costly  trappings  they  now  indulge  in,  the  rich 
were  to  bury  their  dead  in  the  simple  way  in  which  many  of  the  poor  are  buried,  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  the  country.  But  beyond  this  there  is  another  reform 
required,  and  that  is  that  after  you  have  buried  your  dead«  you  ought  not  to  think  it 
necessary  to  sit  down  to  a  sumptuous  luncheon.  We  ought  to  reverence  our  dead,  bury 
them  solemnly,  return  home  and  pray  to  God  that  we  ourselves  may  be  enabled  to  live 
honourable  and  good  lives.  With  regard  to  cremation,  my  friend,  Mr.  Hawds,  is 
welcome  to  be  cremated,  and  all  his  friends.  They  may  be  cremated  for  all  I  care, 
or  for  all  the  Church  of  England  cares  ;  but  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State  will  never 
allow  cremation  in  this  country,  although  it  might  be  a  very  good  thing  for  those 
desirous  of  having  a  cheap  funeral,  because  only  a  very  brief  inscription  would  be 
necessary,  and  that  would  be  "  Peace  to  his  ashes." 
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TO  WN    HALL, 
Wednesday    Afternoon,    October    3rd,    1888. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Davenport  Kelly  in  the  Chair. 


TEMPERANCE : 

DEMORALIZATION    OF    UNCIVILIZED    AND 

HEATHEN   RACES    BY    THE    DRINK   TRAFFIC. 

The   Rev.   The   CHAIRMAN. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  who  are  present  here  this  afternoon 
are  persons  who  have  not  for  the  first  time  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this 
great  question  of  temperance — that  they  have  many  of  them  shown  their 
mterest  in  it  in  their  various  societies,  knowing  the  value  of  it  as  a  hand- 
maid to  the  Christian  religion.  To-day  we  are  met  not  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  at  large,  but  one  special  department  of  it — 
the  native  races  and  how  they  are  affected  by  intoxicants ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  this  is  eminently  suited  as  a  question  to  be  brought  before  a 
Church  Congress.  The  Church  Congress  limits  not  its  field  of  vision  to 
one  diocese  or  even  to  the  realm  of  England.  We  are  invited,  and, 
especially,  coming  fresh,  as  some  do,  from  the  missionary  debate  of  this 
morning,  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  world — north,  west,  east,  and  south — to 
see  there  how  Christ's  work  is  going  on.  And  we  find  this — that 
especially  among  the  native  races,  there  is  one  giant  power  that  raises  its 
head  in  opposition,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no  person  who  comes  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  desires  the  advances  of  civilization  and 
every  good  work,  could  say  this  subject  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  It 
would  not  be  fitting  for  me  to  anticipate  the  papers  and  discussion.  I 
would  only  venture  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  underlying  all  the 
varied  methods  that  we  may  call  into  existence  in  order  to  combat  this 
great  and  pernicious  evil  by  legislation,  or  by  work  amongst  the  people, 
there  must  be  a  great  uprousing  of  the  conscience  of  thinking  persons — 
we  must  endeavour  to  see  that  the  conscience  of  England  be  stirred  to 
confront  this  question.  The  facts  laid  before  you  this  afternoon  by 
gentlemen  who  have  studied,  and  some  of  them  who  have  visited  the 
regions  where  these  native  races  are  found,  will  tell  you  quite  sufficient  to 
prevent  you  sleeping  in  the  face  of  this  question.  We  desire  it  to  be 
well  known  that  whether  men  be  shocked  by  the  fact  or  not,  they  shall 
not' be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  work  intemperance  is  doing, 
and  of  our  share  in  producing  this  evil  result.  And  then  we  must  hope 
to  go  beyond  England,  and  try  and  see  that  all  the  great  leaders  among 
the  European  nations  shall  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  and  of  rousing  the  consciences  of  Germans, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Italians,  and  all  civilized  people  of  Europe  to  join 
with  us,  and  subordinating  any  special  interest,  to  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object  of  saving  these  nations  from  extinction,  and  of  preventing 
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the  rule  of  cruelty  and  greed  from  desolating  some  of  the  fairest  tracts 
of  the  Lord's  earth.  That  is  the  great  object  we  have  in  view,  and  to 
which  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to  turn  our  attention. 


PAPERS. 


The  Rev.  J.  GRANT  Mills,  M.A.,  Hospitaller  of  St  Thomas' 
Hospital,  and  Hon.  Sec  of  the  United  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Demoralization  of  Native  Races  by  the  Liquor 
Traffic 

It  has  been  arranged  that,  whilst  the  reader  who  immediately  follows 
me  shall  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  as  carried  on 
amongst  uncivilized  and  heathen  races  as  a  hindrance  to  legitimate 
commerce,  I  should  deal  with  it  as  a  hindrance  to  missionary  effort 

The  subject  is  unfortunately  no  new  one.  In  a  very  interesting  and 
I  believe  rare  pamphlet,  entitled  "  An  account  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  established  by  the  Royal  Charier 
of  King  William  III.,  with  their  proceedings  and  success,  &c,"  and 
published  in  1706,  I  have  recently  read  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Thorough- 
good  Moor,  the  first  missionary  employed  by  the  S.P.G.  among  the 
North  American  Indians,     He  says : — 

"  It  is  from  the  behaviour  of  the  Christians  here  that  they  have  had, 
and  will  still  have,  their  notions  of  Christianity,  which  God  knows  hath 
been  generally  such  that  it  hath  made  the  Indians  to  hate  our  religion. 
The  Indians  are  daily  wasting  away,  and  in  forty  years  it  seems  probable 
that  there  will  scarce  be  an  Indian  to  be  seen  in  all  the  English  parts  of 
America.  In  the  meantime  the  Christians  selling  the  Indians  so  much 
rum  is  a  sufficient  bar,  if  there  were  no  other,  against  their  embracing 
Christianity." 

Since  those  words  were  written  our  great  empire  has  extended  far  and 
wide,  but  our  treatment  of  the  uncivilized  and  heathen  races  has  been 
very  much  the  same. 

But  to-day  we  do  thank  God  that  the  national  conscience  is  at  last 
beginning  to  awaken,  and  that  during  the  last  three  years  public  atten- 
tion has  been  forcibly  directed  to  this  terrible  blot  on  our  boasted 
civilization  and  Christianity  by  missionary  and  temperance  conferences 
at  home  and  abroad ;  by  the  collection  of  overwhelming  evidence  by  a 
committee  of  Missionary  Society  delegates,  which  has  been  edited  and 
arranged  by  the  Rev.  Horace  Waller ;  by  the  letters  of  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishop  of  London  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial  bishops,  and  their 
subsequent  action  at  the  Lambeth  Conference ;  by  public  meetings ; 
by  the  pulpit  and  some  leading  organs  of  the  press ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  by  the  increased  interest  in  missionary  work,  arising  out  ol  the 
increased  and  daily  increasing  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  whicli  is 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  this  question,  in  my  opinion,  must  be 
dissociated  from  the  drink  question  at  home,  and  from  such  subjects  as 
total  abstinence.  To  mix  up  these  topics  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  away  great  numbers  who  would  otherwise  gladly  co-operate  in 
the  efforts  now  being  made,  in  which  all  Christendom  can  and  should 
unite. 


Rev,  J.  Grant  Mills, 
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I. — First  I  would  turn  your  attention  to  (a)  the  liquor  traffic  as  carried 
on  in  certain  parts  of  Africa,  and  bring  before  you  such  figures  relating  to 
the  enormous  quantity  of  spirits  imported  into  these  parts,  as  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  either  from  official  sources  or  from  sources  which 
are  above  suspicion,  and  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 

A* — Summary  Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  and  Values,  as  far 

AS    THE    same  can    BE  GiVEN,  OF    SPIRITS    EXPORTED    FROM  THE  UNDERMEN- 
TIONED Countries  to  Africa. 


Countries. 

Year. 

Spirits  Exported. 

Year. 

1887 
1887 
1886 
1887 

.     Spirits  Exported. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United  Kingdom 

(ffCfDULIlV  *    ............ 

1884 
1884 
1882 

1884-5 

Gallons. 
602,328 
7*136,263 

91,524 
921,412 

"7, 143 

713,634 
6,166 

56,889 

Gallons. 

398,980 

5,481,400 

646 

747,030 

£. 

93,527 
not  stated. 

Poctogalf   ,.. 

United  States 

130 
41,023 

8,751,527 

893,832 

6,628,056 

*  Hambnrg  and  Bremen.  Quantities  returned  in  100  Kilogs.  and  Litres  respec* 
tirelj.  Kilogs.  have  been  converted  into  gallons  by  taking  the  gallon  as  weighing 
idbs. 

t  The  decolitre — 2-2  gallons. 

PARTICULARS  OF  EACH  COUNTRY'S  EXPORTS- 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

B. — Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  op  the  different 
KINDS  OF  Spirits  exported  direct,  and  exported  after  transhipment  to 
the  Undermentioned  parts  of  Africa  during  the  year  1887. 


Quantities. 

Value. 

Exports. 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish 

To  \Vestem  Africa  (Forcicii)   ..............  *  ^r- 

Gallons. 

243.452 

27,541 
127,987 

25,405 
7,064 

60,788 

Ditto         (British) 

Rriti^  Poss^5isions  in  South  Africa  ----,,,,- 

Total 

398,980 

93,257 

Exported  after  Transhipment* 


Rum. 

Brandy. 

Geneva. 

Gailonft. 
80,524 

86,945 
13,470 

OtherSorts 

Total. 

• 

To  Morocco  and  West  Coast  of  Africa 

„  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 

X  East  Coast  of  Africa    

Gallonx. 
86,031 

Gallons. 

37,3»4 
57,442 
'5.226 

99.982 

Gallons. 
11,224 

4,968 
4,131 

Gallonn. 
215,093 

'49.355 
22,827 

86.031 

180,939 

20.323 

387,275 

20 


^ 
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GERMANY. 

O.— Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Spirits  bxfoeted 
FROM  Hamburg  and  Bremen  to  Africa  in  the  year  1887. 


Country  to  which  Exported. 


Morocco 

Madeira 

Cape  Colony   

Madagascar 

Mauritius   '. . 

Egypt 

East  Coast  of  Africa  . 
West  Coast  of  Africa. 


Total  Africa. 


Hambufi;. 


Quantity. 


100  Kilogs. 

1,735 

5,890 

238,561 

426 

_4i5 
1,654 


248,681 


Value. 


Marks. 


73 

tn 

*^ 
O 


Bremen. 


Quantity. 


Utres. 


176 
1,965 


Value. 


Marks. 


404 
875 


2,141 


1,279 


PORTUGAL. 

D.— Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Spirits  (Brandy, 
Cognac,  and  Liqueur)  Domestic  Produce  exported  from  Portugal  to 
Africa  in  the  year  1886. 


Country  to  which  Exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Mozambique 
Cane  Verde .  - 

Decalitre. 
102 
26 
166 

Milreis. 
221 

5! 
298 

Angola 

Total  Africa 

294 

577 

UNITED  STATES. 

B.— Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Spirits  (Alcohol, 
Rum,  and  Whiskey)  Domestic  Produce  exported  from  the  United  States 
TO  Africa  in  tHEYSAR  ended  June  30TH,  1887. 


*  Alcohol.                       Rum. 

Whiskey. 

Total. 

« 

Quantity. 

Value.    Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

British  Possessions 
in  Africa  and  Adja- 
cent Islands    

French  ditto 

Spanish  ditto    . . 

Turkey  in  Africa. 

Gallons. 

87,44 
82,623 

6,928 

Dollars. 
1,233 

",3" 

756 

Gallons. 

63a,9«6 
4,476 

11,270 

Dollars. 

178,916 
1,567 

3,120 

Gallons. 
3 

Dollars. 
9 

Gallons. 

633,989 
13,230 
82,623 
18,189 

DoUars. 

178.995 
2,800 

11,3" 
3,876 

98,295 

13,300 

648,732 

183,603 

3 

9 

747,030 

196,912 

p. — Statement  Showing  the  Quantity  of  Spirits  exported  from  undeju 

MENTIONED  COUNTRIES  TO  CONGO  FrER  StATE  AND  BASIN  OFTHENiGER  IN  TBI 
YEAR  1885. 

Gallons. 

United  Kingdom 31 1,384 

Germany    7,823,042 

Netherlands i,oco,ooo  about. 

United  States  1  Smaller  quantities  bring  up 

France >  total  from  all  countries  to 

Portugal  . . .  .  )  10,000,000  gallons. 
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Q-. — Statement  showing  Quantity  of  Spirits  exported  from  Nether- 
lands TO  East  and  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Algiers,  and  Egypt  in  1883-4-5, 


1883 

1884 

1885 

NetlierlaDds 

906,556 

1,230,921 

1,099, '46 

^ 

From  Boston,  U.S.A.,  alone,  during  the  year  ended  June  30th,  x886, 
737,650  gallons  of  rum  were  sent  to  Africa. 

These  figures  are  not  exhaustive,  but,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtaiQ  information,  I  find  that  since  1883  about  30  million  gallons  of 
spirits  have  been  poured  into  Africa,  the  greater  part  coming  firom 
Hamburg  and  Bremen. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Rev.  W.  Allan,  vicar  of  S.  James*,  Ber 
mondsey,  returned  from  a  visit  which  he  had  paid  to  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society's  stations  at  Sierra  Leone,  I^os,  and  other  places  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He  obtained  from  the  Custom  House  autho- 
rities at  Sierra  Leone  a  return  of  the  amount  of  spirits  imported  into  the 
settlement.     The  average  for  the  last  three  years  was  as  follows  : — 

Gallons. 

Freetown,  Sulymah  District,  and  other  out-stations 138,648 

Sherboro'  District  . .       41,788 

Tq^I     180,430 

This  represents  the  quantity  upon  which  duty  is  paid,  but  there  is  a 
further  quantity  of  80,000  gallons  entering  the  river  countries  for  which 
no  duty  b  paid  in  Sierra  Leone.  Very  large  quantities  also  pass  through 
various  ports  duty  free.  Mr.  Allan  said  that  during  his  voyage  along 
the  coast  he  saw  landed  in  one  place  500  cases  of  gin,  and  50  casks  of 
rum  (50  gallons  each),  and  an  indefinite  number  of  demijohns 
of  rum;  in  another  place  522  gallons  of  rum;  in  another  500 
cases  of  gin,  which  the  purser's  assistant  told  him  was  a  mere  flea- 
bite.  He  was  also  informed  by  an  agent  on  the  Manah  River 
that  he  sold  i  ,000  gallons  of  spirits  to  the  natives  weekly ;  by  another 
agent  at  Brass,  that  60,000  cases  of  gin,  and  half  that  quantity  of  rum, 
pass  through  Brass  continually  into  the  Niger  Territory,  and  a  still  larger 
quantity  through  Akassa ;  by  another  agent  on  the  Benin,  that  the 
various  firms  on  that  river  sell  from  1,500  to  2,000  cases  of  gin  every 
month,  but  that  rum  is  chiefly  given  away ;  and  by  Capt.  Prater,  H.M.S. 
Rifleman,  that  one  firm,  trading  in  the  Niger  Delta  recently  had  15,000 
cases  of  gin,  each  containing  a  dozen  bottles,  brought  out  in  one 
steamer.  In  one  place  which  he  visited,  Afarjupa,  the  C.M.S.  secretary, 
on  a  previous  visit,  had  found  the  native  church  seated  entirely  with  gin 
boxes.    This,  of  course,  is  not  so  now. 

In  the  town  of  Lagos — population  35,000 — ^the  whole  Crown  Colony 
of  Lagos  contains  75,000  inhabitants — there  were  25  retail  and  25  whole- 
sale shops — 50  licensed  places  where  spirits  were  sold.  Speaking  at 
Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Rev.  James  Johnson  said  that  one  half  of  the 
revenue  of  that  colony,  which,  minus  the  Imperial  grants,  may  be  put 
down  at  ;^54»ooo,  was  raised  from  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

In  reading  over  all  these  figures  to  a  friend,  he  said,  *'  Well,  I  am 
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glad  to  see  that  England  is  not  the  greatest  offender."  I  would  answer 
that  so  long  as  England  is  a  consenting  party  to  the  traffic  as  carried 
on,  she  is  as  great  an  offender  as  any  other  nation.  And  I  am  in- 
formed, by  one  who  has  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  if  the 
ledgers  of  the  Hamburg  and  Bremen  merchants  were  examined,  they 
would  not  be  found  to  be  innocent  of  the  names  of  English  firms, 
who  are  amongst  their  best  customers,  and  who  have  the  spirits 
shipped  for  them  direct  to  Africa  from  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  so  that 
the  proportion  of  gallons  to  be  credited  to  England  is  [probably  far 
greater  than  appears  from  the  figures  I  have  given. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  quality  of  these  spirits.  Last  August  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Rev.  James  Johnson,  of  Lagos,  a  case  containing 
samples  of  the  various  spirits  sold  to  the  natives  of  West  Africa.  These 
bottles  may  be  seen  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  on  the  stall  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society.  Through  the  kindness  of 
my  friend.  Professor  Bernays,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  I  am  able  to  present  the  Congress  with  an  analysis  which  he 
has  made  of  them. 

"  St  Thomas*  Hospital,  Sept.  22,  188& 
"  Dear  Mr.  Mills, 

"  You  knew  that  I  was  willing  always  to  aid  the  cause  of  Temperance, 
although  belonging  to  the  general  section  of  the'C.£.T.S.,  and  you  were  not  wrong  in 
supposmg  that  I  would  gladly  aid  in  investigating  the  various  spirits  which  are  sold  to 
the  natives  of  West  Africa. 

^  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  various  samples  which  you 
have  handed  to  me,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  vendors,  as  some  of 
the  bottles  had  been  opened,  and  the  samples  have  not  been  taken  with  that  care 
which  is  essential  in  such  matters. 

'*  Beginning  with  the^Vif,  I  should  say  that  these  are  by  far  the  best  of  the  series, 
and  certainly  the  least  injurious.  They  vary  between  63  and  72  per  cent  of  proof 
spirit,  no  such  variation  as  to  produce  injurious  effects  by  the  non-recognition  of  their 
alcoholic  character.  Only  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  contain  anything  of  any 
injurious  character.  The  alcohol  is  free  from  metallic  contamination,  and  is  as  free 
from  amylic  alcohol  as  most  of  those  sold  in  England.  Only  one  contains  distinctly 
amylic  alcohoL 

*'  One  German  drink  which  is  marked  as  very  intoxicating,  does  not  deserve  the 
appellation,  except  in  so  far  that  from  its  sweetness  (7*68  per  cent,  of  sugar)  and  its 
pleasant  flavour  of  carraway  seeds  it  possesses  more  of  the  character  of  a  liqueur,  and 
IS  liable  to  be  taken  in  larger  draughts.  The  proof  spirit  in  it  amounts  to  68*79  PC' 
cent. 

*'  The  rufns  vary  very  much  in  alcoholic  character,  and  the  alcohol  in  several  is  very 
inferior  from  the  presence,  more  especially  of  amylic,  in  the  other  alcohoL  One  of 
them  only  contains  71*86  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  that  of  good  quality. 

"  Another  of  them  contains  80*53  pc>^  cent.,  and  two  others  respectively  8773  and 
87*79  per  cent.  The  Jamaica  sample  of  rum  is  very  fiery,  containing  no  less  than  113 
per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  that  of  a  ver^  coarse  character.  When  this  is  contrasted 
with  another  sample  of  rum,  flavoured  with  Angelica,  and  containing  only  57*65  per 
cent,  of  alcohol,  the  former,  neat,  is  absolutely  poisonous. 

"  Nothing  would  more  assist  the  cause  of  temperance  than  limiting  the  percentage  of 
alcohol  in  the  spirits  sold.  Not  only  should  this  percentage  not  exceed  our  Ei^iish 
standard,  but  any  amount  beyond  80  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  whether  in  brandy  or 
rum,  and  65  per  cent,  in  gin,  should  not  be  allowed  for  sale  except  by  the  druggist 
and  the  wholesale  merchant. 

"  I  trust  this  information  is  sufficient  for  your  purpose,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  use 
this  publicly  if  you  think  fit. 

"  Believe  me, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

**  Albkrt  J.  Bernays." 
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From  these  figures  it  appears  that  not  all  the  spirits  exported  to  Africa 
are  of  that  poisonous  character  in  themselves,  which  some  perhaps 
have  been  led  to  expect ;  or,  as  some  here  would  perhaps  like  me  to  put 
k,  are  not  equally  poisonous.  However  this  may  be,  the  lack  of  power 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  the  effects  of  the  alcohol, 
whether  present  in  greater  or  less  degree,  the  climate,  the  cheapness  of 
the  liquor  enabling  large  quantities  to  be  obtained,  render  these  spirits 
deadly  in  their  operation.  The  prices,  including  shipping  freight  and  cost 
of  bottles  and  packing,  of  the  spirits  sent  to  me  are  as  follows : — 

s.    d.  ^    s.   d. 

Spirits  sold  at  Sierra  Leone    ■ o    4l  046  per  doz.  Pint  Bottles, 

Superior  gin  (best  quality)  Lagos     02}  026  ,,  ,, 

Hamburg  gin     o    4}  o    4    6  „  „ 

Sierra  Leone  (rum,  coloured) 10  o  12    o  „  „ 

Sierra  Leone  (rum,  not  coloured) 10  0120  „  ,, 

l>ottble  rectified  Rye  Geneva 04}  046  ,,  ., 

Gilka,  German  drink  sold  at  Lagos 26  i  10    o  ,,  „ 

Jamaica  rum  sold  at  Lagos i     6  018    o  ,,    Quart  Bottles, 

Another  spirit I     6  o  i8    o  ,,  „ 

Bahiarum    i    o  o  12    o  ,,  „ 

Tafia  or  French  rum o    9        per  gallon. 

Demijohn  of  two  gallons i    6  o    3    o 

Mr.  Johnson,  when  in  England,  told  us  that  some  of  this  trade  gin 
and  rum  was  so  bad  that  no  Europeans  would  drink  it,  and  that  native 
painters  have  used  it  instead  of  turpentine ;  whilst  Mr.  Allan  relates  an 
incident  which  occurred  on  board  one  of  the  South  Coast  steamers : — 
A  gorilla,  which  had  been  procured  at  the  Gaboon  River,  died  on  its 
way  home,  and  in  order  to  preserve  its  body  properly,  it  was  placed  in 
a  cask  of  trade  rum,  but  when  it  was  opened  in  Liverpool  it  was  found 
that  the  hair  and  skin  had  been  burned  as  if  by  vitriol,  and  that  the 
body  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  putrefaction.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  analysis  does  not  show  all  the  spirits  to  be  of  this  character. 

(b)  I  would  now  draw  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  liquor 
txaffic  as  carried  on  in  India.  The  report  of  the  Bengal  Excise  Com- 
mission, the  debate  on  India  and  the  Excise  Revenue  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  March  13th,  1888,  Government  Official  Returns,  pam- 
phlets by  Denshaw  Edulji  Wacha,*^  the  Rev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson,t  an<i 
Surgeon-Major  Pringle,  M.D.,{  and  others,  have  established  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  has  greatly  increased  of 
late  years  among  the  natives  of  India,  and  especially  among  the  more 
educated  classes,  and  among  those  who.  Brahmins  and  others^  had 
previously  generally  abstained  from  drinking  spirits.  It  is  also  admitted 
that  such  excesses  may  be  traced  in  some  instances  to  increase  in 
wealth ;  in  others  to  the  increasing  influence  of  European  customs,  and 
among  the  lower  classes  to  the  greater  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor 
which  have  been  afforded  in  some  parts  of  India  since  1876  by  the 

*  "  Indian  Ahkari  Administration,"  hy  Denshaw  Edulji  Wacha,  Bombay  Gaaettt^ 
Steam  Press,  Bombay,  1888. 

f  "  The  Drink  Traffic  in  India,"  National  Temperance  Publication  Dep6t,  337, 
Strand,  W.C. 

X  Pfl^per  read  by  Surgeon-Major  Pringle,  M.D.,at  British  and  Colonial  Tenmerance 
Congress,  1886,  together  with  statement  of  receipts  in  India  from  Excise  Duty  on 
Spints,  Native  Rao»  and  Liquor  Traffic  Office,  139,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
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system  of  out-stilly  that  is,  the  fanning  out  of  the  liquor  trade  over  a 
large  district  to  contractors  with  the  power  virtually  of  opening  as  many 
drinking  shops  as  they  choose  in  their  districts. 

In  the  following  Government  returns  the  great  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  consumption  will  be  clearly  seen : — 

^  SCHEDULE  A. 

Table  from  page  7  of  Paper  No.  166,  issued  by  the  Government  op  India 

TO  THE  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 


Yean. 

Tracts  supplied  with  Liquor  from 
the  Distulery  at  Ahmedabad. 

Population  of 

Trnrte 

Number  of 
Gallons  of  Spirits 

Rate  of  Duty  per 

supplied. 

issued  from 
Distillery. 

Galloo. 

/^Admedabad  city    and^ 
-j       cantonment,      and  \ 
^       three  miles  round.  ^ 

Rs.  As. 

1872.3 

118,756 

30,281 

I    0 

1873-4 

do. 

do. 

30,787 

1     0 

1874-S 

do. 

do. 

32,209 

I     I 

1875-6 

do. 

do. 

38,662 

1     I 

1876-7 

do. 

do. 

37,050 

I     I 

1877-8 

do. 

do. 

33,926 

I     I 

X878-9 

do. 

.  do. 

21,480 

2    0 

1879-80 

do. 

do. 

23,286 

2    0 

i88o-i 

do. 

do. 

27,427 

2     0 

1881-2 

The  whole  of  the  district. 

656,324 

46,5M 

2     U 

1882-3 

do. 

do.         ; 

48,000 

2      0 

1883.4 

do. 

do.           1 

48,000 

2     0 

1884-5 

do. 

do. 

S7,ooo 

2     0 

1885-6 

do. 

do.           1 

63.000 

2     0 

*  Here  the  Government  Table  stops — the  remaining  figures  are  added  from  the 
Government  returns  for  each  year* 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Table  Showing  Quantities  of  Spirit  consumed  in  the  Island  of 

Bombay,  from  1872  to  1886. 


Year. 

Number  of  Gallons. 

1872-3 

1873-4 

1874-5 
1875-6 

1876.7 

907,445 
884,096 

892,187 

979,295 
566,482 

1877-8 

653,557 

1878-9 

585, 166 

1879-80 

534,980 

1880-I 
i88i-2 
1882-3 

1884-5* 
1885-6 

583,026 
630,521 
66^,000 
698,000 
548,000 
592,000 

Duty  per  Gallon  on 
Mowta  Spirit. 

Rs.    As. 
I      o 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


o 
o 
o 

12 
12 

4 

4 


4 
4 

4 

4 
12 

12 


Rate  of  Tax  per 

annum  00 

Toddy  Treet. 

Rs. 
6 
6 
6&  7 
7 
9 

9 
12 

15 

III 

18 
18 
18 
18 
22 
22 


{ 


*  In  1884-5  the  great  Toddy  Strike  occurred,  only  500  trees  being  tapped  instead  of 
18,000,  the  number  tapped  the  previous  year. 
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SCHEDULE    C. 

Statbmknt  showing  quantities  op  Spirits  consumed  in  the  Surat 

district,  from  1 872  to  1 886. 


Y«ar. 

Tracts  supplied. 

PopoUttion. 

Namber  of 
Gallons. 

Duly. 

Rs.  At. 

1872.3 

1  Surat  dty  and  6  miles 
1                 round 

107.149 

85,523 

I     4 

1873-4 

do. 

do. 

89,000 

I     4 

1874.5 

do. 

do. 

99.000 

I     4 

1875-6 

do. 

do. 

94,000 

1     4        • 

18767 

do. 

do. 

96,000 

I     4 

18778 

do. 

do. 

87,000 

I     4 

1878-9 

00. 

do. 

45,000 

2    0 

1879-80 

Surat,  Clurasi  and  Olpad 

221,840 

75,000 

2     0 

1880-1 

do. 

do. 

78,000 

2     0 

1881-2 

Whole  Surat  district 

614,000 

182,000 

2     0 

1882-3 

do. 

do. 

237,000 

2     0 

1883-4 

do. 

do. 

249,000 

2     0 

1884-5 

do. 

do. 

305,000 

2     0 

1885-6 

do. 

do. 

324,000 

2     0 

The  last  five  years  showing  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  in  five  years. 

SCHEDULE    D. 
Consumption  of  Spirits  for  the  years  1881-6  in  the  whole  Presidency 


OF  Bombay. 


1881-2 
1.982,000 


1882.3 
2,454,000 


1883-4 
2,671,000 


1884.5 
•2,301,000 


1885-6 
2,607,000 


*  During  this  year  the  great  Toddy  Strike  was  raging,  reducing  the  number  of  trees  tapped  for 
Toddy  Spirit  firom  18,000  in  the  previous  year  to  abont  500. 

SCHEDULE    E. 

Table  showing  Revenue  from  Excise  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  for 

15  YEARS,  IN  Pounds  sterling  =  lo  Rupees. 


187 1 -2 
619,000 

1878-9 
675,000 


1872-3 
664,000 

1879-80 
694,000 


1873-4 
684,000 


1880-1 
829,000 


1874-5 
532,000 

1881-2 
910,000 


1875.6 
578,000 


1882.3 
95»»ooo 


1885.6  ...  927,000 


1876-7 
595,000 

1883-4 
1,016,000 


1877-8 
657,000 

1884-5 
975,000 


N.B. — This  Table  shows  a]4tEcrease  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  average  revenue  of  the  last  seven  years 
compared  with  the  first  seven  yean. 

SCHEDULE    F. 

Total  Excise  Revenue  from  Spirits  for  all  British  India  for  the 
last  five  years  available  for  returns,  in  pounds  sterling 

=  10  Rupees. 


1882-3 
3,609,000 


1883.4 
3,836,000 


1884-5 
4,012,000 


18856 
4,152,000 


1886-7 
4,266,000 


Showing  a  steady  and  nnabating  increase  in  five  years  of  so  per  cent. 
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In  ten  years,  the  Indian  Government  admitted,  the  excise  revenue 
had  doubled. 

II. — I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  carried  on,  as  a 
hindrance  to  missionary  work. 

In  the  animated  controversy,  both  at  the  Congress  itself  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  press,  which  followed  the  reading  of  Canon  Isaac 
Taylor's  paper  last  year,  there  was  at  least  one  point  upon  which  all  were 
agreed,  viz. : — ^the  terrible  evil  which  have  been  and  is  being  done  by  the 
liquor  traffic  physically,  morally,  and  spiritually,  to  the  native  races 
abroad. 

During  this  present  year,  there  have  been  held  in  London  several  re- 
markable gatherings — the  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops,  the  two 
Conferences  of  Bishops  at  Grosvenor  House  and  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  Native  Race  Meeting  at  Princes*  Hall,  Piccadilly — at  each  of  which 
gatherings  the  subject  before  us  was  under  serious  consideration. 

At  the  Lambeth  Conference  the  Committee— of  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  was  Chairman — appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  duty 
of  the  Church  of  England  with  regard  to  intemperance,  after  speaking 
of  the  stain  that  rests  on  those  countries  that  are  counted  foremost  in 
the  world,  the  stain  of  degrading  and  destroying  the  weaker  races,  goes 
on  to  say  ; — 

'^  It  has  pleased  God  to  make  the  Christian  nations  stronger  than  any 
other — stronger  than  all  others  combined,  but  this  strength  brii^  with 
it  a  very  solemn  responsibility,  and  this  solemn  responsibility  the  Church 
ought  necessarily  to  press  on  those  who  bear  authority.  It  is  grievous 
that  it  should  be  possible  to  say,  with  any  most  distant  resemblance  of 
truth,  that  it  would  be  better  for  native  races,  that  Christian  nations 
should  never  come  into  contact  with  them  at  all/' 

At  the  Meeting  at  Grosvenor  House  presided  over  by  the  Earl  De  La 
Warr,  who  has  made  the  subject  his  own  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Bishop  of  Minnesota  said  that  whilst  ardent  spirits  make  drunkards  of 
the  white  men,  it  changes  a  North  American  Indian  into  a  devil.  This 
deadly  evil  has  dragged  the  noblest  race  of  wild  men  of  the  earth  down 
to  a  depth  of  degradation  that  their  heathen  forefathers  never  knew. 

The  Bishop  of  Central  Africa  with  the  terror  of  Hamburg  gin  before 
his  eyes,  is  fearful  that  there  may  be  an  invasion  of  that  sort,  which 
must  hinder  his  efforts  to  Christianize  the  people. 

The  Bishop  of  Sydney  said  truly,  that  what  destroys  these  native  races 
is  not  the  white  man's  presence,  but  the  white  man's  sin.  In  the  fsdling 
away  of  these  races  there  are  no  doubt  various  causes  at  work,  but  be- 
yond all  these  causes  put  together,  so  great  as  to  render  them  absolutely 
insignificant,  is  the  fact  that  we  destroy  these  native  races  by  our  drink 
traffic.  From  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  the  testimony  that  comes  is  perfectly  unanimous  on  the 
subject 

The  Bishop  of  Waiapu  had  the  sad  story  of  the  Maoris  to  tell,  as  the 
late  Bishop  Selwyn  had  also,  alas  !  told  it  years  ago  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
and  as  Mr.  Froude  has  told  it  in  "  Oceana." 

With  regard  to  India,  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  whilst  wisely  warning 
his  hearers  against  speaking  about  persons  in  authority  as  if  they  were 
deliberately  conniving  at  the  demoralization  of  the  people  whom  they 
govern,  admitted  that  there  could  be  no  question  that  the  white  man, 
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and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  drink,  had  brought 
in  a  new  condition  of  things  in  some  respects  beneficial,  but  in  others 
detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  It  was  a  tremendously 
difficult  problem.  He  hoped  that  people  would  understand  that,  while 
the  government  needs  to  be  well  looked  after^  there  is  on  the  whole,  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  do  what  is  right 

From  the  Bishop  of  Waiapu,  who  was  for  many  years  in  India,  we 
learn,  that  when  the  legislation  in  the  direction  of  pushing  the  pernicious 
Abkari  system  was  contemplated,  the  missionary  body  in  Calcutta  pro- 
tested against  it. 

Sir  William  Hunter  after  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  Christianity  in 
helping  converts  to  take  a  place  in  society  continues  : — 

'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  native  Christian  is  exposed  to  a  terrible 
temptation.  Islam  is  a  great  teetotal  society.  Among  Hindoos  to 
drink  liquors  is  a  sign  of  low  caste.  I  for  one  believe  that  if  Christianity 
is  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing  in  India,  it  must  be  Christianity  on  the  basis 
of  total  abstinence.  The  self-imposed  restriction  would,  in  India,  soon 
grow  into  a  binding  custom,  and  would  raise  the  Christian  communities 
out  of  the  ranks  of  liquor  drinking  castes."* 

The  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Gelson  Gregson  and  others  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  the  report  I  have  lately  received  of  a  great  meeting  at 
Daijeeling,  are  all  unanimous  in  declaring  the  traffic  a  hindrance  to 
missionary  effort 

At  the  great  Missionary  Conference  at  Exeter  Hall,  with  one  voice 
all  the  speakers  denounced  the  traffic  as  carried  on  as  the  greatest 
hindrance  there  is  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

Last  December  a  remarkable  meeting,  principally  of  natives,  was  held 
at  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  to  agitate  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic. 

One  speech  was  made  by  one  of  the  principal  native  liquor  traders  in 
Sierra  Leone.  He  said : — "  I  am  myself  alarge  dealer  in  spirituous  liquors ; 
1  have  on  the  road  now  thousands  of  gallons  of  rum  and  several  thou- 
sands of  demijohns  of  gin,  bound  for  the  northern  river  countries  where 
I  carry  on  the  greater  part  of  my  business.  The  liquor  traffic  destroys 
body  and  soul  together  \  such  slaves  have  they  become  to  the  white 
man's  rum  and  gin.  Rum  and  gin  are  their  incessant  demand  and  cry. 
The  traffic  has  so  debased  them  that  they  everywhere  neglect  their  own 
comfort" 

Small  wonder  that  in  view  of  the  exploitation  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
the  editor  of  a  weekly  journal  should  say  last  month  : — "  If  I  were  an 
African  the  project  would  find  me  not  merely  unenthusiastic,  but  de- 
cidedly hostile.  I  should  prefer  to  remain '  uncivilized '  and  unexploited. 
*  After  all,'  I  should  say  to  myself,  *  tall  hats  and  new  rum  may  have 
their  attractions,  but  it  is  better  to  be  black  as  nature  made  me,  and 
bareheaded,  and  even  sober,  than!  to  wear  a  tall  hat  and  get  drunk,  and 
be  done  brown  by  the  Bible-reading  Paleface.*  " 

At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Blyden  pronounced  an  emphatic  condemna- 
tion of  the  trade  as  unworthy  of  Christian  civilization,  and  urged  their 
bounden  duty,  as  blood  relations  of  the  tribes,  to  protest  against  their 
desuuction.  Aborigines  of  other  lands  had  been  destroyed  by  contact 
with  civilization.     They  had  no  community  of  spokesmen. 


•  « 


The  Religions  of  India,"  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  February  24th, 
1888.     Reprinted  in  the  S.  P.  G.  Missim  Field,  April  1888,  p.  139. 
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They  passed — Red  Indian,  New  Zealander,  Australian,  Sandwich 
Islander,  South  African — thousand  after  thousand,  in  melancholy  and 
ghastly  procession,  to  the  grave.  They  went  down  in  their  voiceless 
woe. 

"  In  vain  the  chiefs,  the  sage's  pride. 
They  had  no  poet  and  they  died  ; 
In  vain  they  fought,  in  vain  they  bled, 
They  had  no  poet  and  are  dead." 

III. — What  are  the  remedies  to  be  sought  ? 

(i)  The  creation  of  a  public  opinion,  not  only  at  home,  but  amongst 
the  natives  themselves. 

(2)  The  raising  of  the  tone  of  commercial  morality. 

(3)  The  careful  watching  of  the  action  of  the  Indian  and  Colonial 
Governments.  Whilst  charges  brought  against  the  Government  of  India 
of  wilful  demoralization  for  the  sake  of  revenue  are  to  be  deprecated, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  their  action  should  be  closely  watched,  as  the 
results  of  some  legislation,  however  well  intended,  may  prove  to  be  the 
means  of  demoralization.  Much  good  has  already  followed  this  careful 
watching. 

We  may  rejoice  that  the  Government  have  stated  through  Lord 
Knutsford  that : — **  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  fully  alive  to  the 
terrible  mischief  created  by  the  importation  and  sale  to  the  natives  of 
spirituous  liquors,"  and  '^  that  circulars  had  been  addressed  to  all  the 
Crown  colonies,  asking  for  full  information  as  to  any  laws  or  ordinances 
existing  on  this  subject,  and  all  other  information  on  this  important 
question,"  and  we  may  rejoice  too,  that  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Mc Arthur,  seconded  by  Sir  John  Kennawa} , 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons : — "  That 
this  house  having  regard  to  the  disastrous  physical  and  moral  effects  of 
the  liquor  traffic  among  uncivilized  races,  as  well  as  the  injury  it 
inflicts  on  legitimate  commerce,  doth  cordially  support  the  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Government  in  their  endeavour  to  suppress  the  traffic  in 
spirituous  liquors  in  all  native  territories  under  their  influence  and  con- 
trol," and  that  in  accepting  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
Baron  Henry  de  Worms  should  have  given  utterance  to  these  lofty 
sentiments,  "  that  the  Government  was  fully  alive  to  the  special  duty 
which  devolved  upon  them  of  protecting  those  who  could  not  protect 
themselves,  and  of  averting  the  terrible  evils  which  unfortunately  civili- 
zation has  too  often  brought  in  its  train  upon  uncivilized  races,  and 
which  did  so  much  in  this  country  to  swell  the  long  roll  of  pauperism 
and  crime." 

(4)  The  urging  upon  Colonial  Governments  the  duty  of  enforcing 
existing  laws,  as  in  Australia,  against  the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  the 
aborigines,  laws  which  are  often  openly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

(5)  The  enactment  of   legislative  restrictions  as  in    the  Congo,* 


*  By  a  decree  of  the  Congo  Free  State  of  the  17th  December  last,  every  person 
trafficking  in  spirilous  liquors  with  the  Natives  must  be  licensed  and  pay  an  annual 
license  fee  of  2,000  francs  for  each  establishment,  and  5,000  francs  for  each  boat  used 
in  the  traffic.  The  penalty  for  selling  without  a  license  in  a  building  was  2o/X)0 
francs,  in  a  boat  50,000.  Short  of  actual  prohibition,  the  heavy  licenses  fees  were 
perhaps  the  most  available  means  for  bringing  the  traffic  within  narrower  bounds. 
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Zkiluland,*  Bechuanaland,  power  to  exercise  which  is  given  to  the  new 
East  African  Company  under  Article  1 7  of  their  Charter. 

(6)  Better  still,  total  prohibition,  as  in  Basutoland  and  among  the 
North  American  Indians.  It  is  frequently  argued— on  one  occasion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  intoxicants  were  known  and  used  in  India, 
and  elsewhere,  before  Britisli  occupation.  Granted.  But  this  argumenti 
so  far  from  being  an  extenuating  circumstance  seems  an  additional 
argument  for  refraining  from  sending  any  more.  We  cannot  answer  this 
statement  in  more  striking  and  forcible  language  than  that  used  by  Dr. 
Thornton,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Notting  Hill : — "  To  pander  to  their  errors 
in  this  respect  by  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  producing  in  their 
unhappy  brain  the  frantic  delirium  caused  by  the  abominable  spirit  sold 
to  them  by  unprincipled  traders  is,  to  my  mind,  to  do  the  devil's  work 
indeed.  It  is  the  one  advantage  that  Mahomedanism,  with  all  its  false- 
hood and  impurity,  has  over  Christianity — that  it  compels  its  votaries  to 
put  away  the  poisons  they  already  have,  instead  of  inviting  the  seven 
more  wicked  servants  of  the  evil  one,  as  professing  Christians,  alas  !  are 
now  doing." 

(7)  The  arousing  of  the  conscience  of  Europe  so  as  to  bring  about 
international  action  in  countries  like  Africa,  where  international  interests 
are  concerned  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  an  international  Conven- 
tion— a  combination  between  Governmentst — similar  to  that  which  has 
been  signed  for  the  North  Sea  Fisheries,  to  that  which  our  representa- 
tive at  the  Berlin  Conference,  together  with  others  tried  ineffectually  to 
get  for  the  Congo  ;  and  to  one  which  would  have  been  signed  for  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  but  for  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  join  the  other  Powers.  Mr.  Thomson  has  well  ex- 
pressed it.  "  Britain  does  not  hold  one-tenth  of  the  African  coast 
line,  and  her  settlements  are  broken  into  by  those  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Portugal.  Hence  merely  to  stop  the  trade,  or  heavily  handicap  it 
in  our  colonies,  will  only  be  to  invite  it  to  enter  by  the  back  door  from 
French,  German,  or  Portuguese  sources.  To  be  effectual  you  must  get  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  to  be  in  concert  with  you.  How  difficult  this  task 
will  be  is  shown  by  the  Berlin  Conference,  which  would  not  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  gin  into  the  Congo,  nor  permit  the  suppression  of  the 
existing  trade  in  the  Niger,  though  it  was  curiously  enough  the  Company 
itself  which  worked  the  Niger  trade  that  wanted  the  suppression.''  In 
India  the  action  of  the  Government  is  comparatively  easy,  as  they  are 
not  hampered,  as  in  Africa,  by  international  considerations. 

(8)  lastly,  with  all  respect  I  would  urge  that  our  Missionary  Societies 
should,  in  sending  forth  labourers,  send  forth  men,  I  will  not  insist,  as 
Sir  William  Hunter  does,  who  are  pledged  to  total  abstinence,  but,  men 
who  will  boldly  take  their  part  in  a  holy  crusade  against  this  soul 
destroying  traffic  as  now  carried  on,  this  terrible  obstacle  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 


^  *^  In  Zulaland  a  penalty,  fine  or  imprisonment,  is  imposed  upon  anyone  selling 
wine  or  spirits  to  a  native.  In  Bechuanaland  the  same  provisions  are  enforced  ;  in 
Basutoland  there  is  absolute  prohibition.  So  that  the  last  report  for  the  year  ending 
Jane,  1S87,  was — the  drink  traffic  here  has  ceased  to  exist." 

f  Report  of  Committee  on  Intemperance  at  Lambeth  Conference  of  Bishops,  p.  36. 
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The  Hon.  T.  H.  W.  Pelham,  25,  Brechin  Place,  South 

Kensington. 

There  is  great  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  the  native  races  of  Africa  and  other  countries  is 
now  receiving  so  much  attention  from  those  interested  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  human  race.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Manchester  will  call  the 
serious  attention  of  the  mercantile  world  to  that,  which  not  only  is  in- 
jurious to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  natives,  but  must 
also  prove  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  legitimate  commerce. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  to- 
day, and  to  ask  not  merely  whether  the  traffic  is  morally  right,  but 
whether  it  is  commercially  sound  and  calculated  to  prove  in  the  end  re- 
munerative to  those  engaged  in  trade  with  Africa.  I  say  with  Africa, 
because  it  is  to  that  continent  that  this  paper  will  principally  refer. 

I  cannot  profess  to  speak  with  any  authority.  I  have  not  visited  the 
regions  immediately  affected,  nor  have  I  given  any  special  attention  to 
the  study  of  those  commercial  and  economic  principles  which  bear  on 
the  subject.  Both  my  facts  and  arguments  are  second  hand,  but  I  shall 
be  satisfied  if  this  paper  leads  to  a  discussion  by  those  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  bitter  cry 
against  this  traffic  does  not  come  exclusively  from  missionaries  or  philan- 
thropists. It  is  true  that  the  missionaries  have  been  in  many  cases  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  evil.  It  is  only  right  and  natural  that  they 
should  do  so ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  few  cases  the  local  churches 
have  been  silent,  because  some  of  their  leading  members  liave  been 
themselves  interested  in  the  traffic.  But  the  protest  comes  not  only 
from  what  might  be  considered  prejudiced  sources,  but  from  travellers, 
local  officials,  and  the  natives  themselves.  No  one  has  spoken  out  more 
strongly  than  the  distinguished  traveller,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson,  who  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  the  subject  in  this  city  last  year. 

Secondly,  I  may  remark  that  the  question  is  very  different  from  the 
temperance  movement  at  home.  In  England  many  of  us  wish  to  pro- 
hibit or  control,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  sale  of  that  which,  though  in- 
jurious to  many,  is  no  doubt  harmless  to  some.  The  Englishman  drinks 
to  please  his  appetite,  and  in  most  cases  means  to  stop  before  he  gets 
drunk.  The  native  of  Africa  never  deceives  himself  in  this  way.  He 
drinks  with  the  express  object  of  getting  drunk. 

Then  the  character  of  a  great  deal  of  the  liquor  sold  to  the  natives 
is  such  that  there  can  be  no  legitimate  demand  for  it.  The  stuff 
which  is  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Death,"  or  "  Chain  lightning, 
guaranteed  to  kill  at  100  yards,"  would  hardly  be  recommended  by  a 
medical  man  even  for  the  more  serious  complaints.  In  such  cases, 
at  any  rate,  the  most  moderate  will  admit  that  the  trade  must  be 
ended.     It  cannot  be  mended. 

Others  will  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  those  engaged  in  trade 
with  Africa  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  stop  such  a  traffic  as  this,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  I  wish  to  rest  my  appeal  on  stronger,  though, 
perhaps,  lower  grounds.  I  would  appeal  to  the  self-interest  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  to  the  common-sense  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
extension  of  legitimate  commerce.      No  one,  indeed,  is  more  interested 
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in  such  extension  than  those  who  are  engaged  in  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  in  Africa.  The  beneficent  mission  of  commerce  has  been 
recognised  by  every  friend  of  Africa,  and  by  no  one  more  than  Living- 
stone. The  Christian  missionary  looks  to  commerce,  as  a  handmaid  to  the 
gospel,  both  to  elevate  the  taste  and  to  quicken  the  energy  of  the 
natives. 

Turning  to  the  political  economist,  -we  find  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
saying  : — '*  To  civilize  a  savage  he  must  be  inspired  with  new  wants 
and  desires,  even  if  not  of  a  very  elevated  kind,  provided  that  their 
gratification  can  be  a  motive  to  steady  and  regular  bodily  and  mental 
exertion.  The  motive  power  which  was  most  relied  on  for  inducing 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  after  their  emancipation,  to  work  was 
their  love  of  clothes  and  personal  ornaments." 

Bat  my  point  to-day  is  not  so  much  the  welfare  of  the  native,  as  the 
interest  of  the  merchant.  The  latter  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
native,  as  being  both  a  consumer  and  a  producer.  As  a  consumer  he 
must,  to  use  Mr  Mill's  words,  **  be  inspired  with  new  wants  and  de- 
sires." Legitimate  trade  (in  places  where  drink  is  not  admitted)  does 
give  this  inspiration.  Mr.  Thomson  thus  describes  the  trade  of  East 
Central  Africa : — 

**  The  Unyamwesi,  after  his  journey  to  the  coast,  as  a  porter  or  to  sell 
his  ivory,  returned  home  laden  with  cottons  or  other  useful  or  orna- 
mental goods,  and  with  some  new  story  about  the  wonders  he  had  seen 
among  die  white  men  or  the  Arabs.  Each  porter  who  thus  returned 
helped  in  spreading  the  taste  for  more  decent  clothing,  and  in  in- 
creasing more  varied  wants  among  his  fellows ;  in  other  words  he  in- 
troduced the  first  civilizing  germs  which,  slowly  spreading,  were  bound 
to  leaven  all." 

It  is  thus  that  legitimate  trade  in  any  useful  article  will  not  only 
increase  the  demand  for  that  article,  but  by  elevating  the  taste  of  the 
purchaser  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  other  manu- 
fisictures. 

In  these  days  every  trader  must  depend  on  the  discovery  of  fresh 
fields  in  which  to  distribute  his  goods.  The  general  reduction  in  prices 
can  only  be  compensated  by  the  larger  quantities  sold.  The  interior  of 
Africa  would  appear  to  offer  unlimited  fields  for  the  sale  of  cotton  and 
other  articles  of  clothing,  and,  as  the  taste  for  these  improves,  so  the 
desire  for  other  European  goods  would  be  gradually  increased. 

But  not  only  is  the  merchant  interested  in  the  increasing  wants  and 
improved  tastes  of  the  native  as  a  consumer.  The  European 
goods  are  paid  for  not  in  money,  but  in  ivory,  oil,  and  other  natural 
productions,  which  are  brought  by  native  traders  and  porters  from  the 
fiu-  interior.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  native,  as  a  producer^ 
should  be  strong  in  body,  thrifty  in  his  mode  of  living,  and  of  sufficient 
energy  to  enable  him  to  take  the  necessary  arduous  journeys  into  the 
interior.  The  native  African  is  not  naturally  thrifty  or  energetic.  He 
needs  every  stimulus  in  these  directions  that  civilization  can  give  him. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  were  it  not  for  the  drink,  intercourse  and 
Intimate  trade  with  Europeans  would  be  calculated  to  give  such 
stimulus. 

But  how  does  the  gin  and  rum  traffic  affect  the  native  as  a  consumer 
and  as  a  producer?    It  may  be  admitted,  as  Mr.  Thomson  says,   "  that 
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to  raise  a  paying  trade  rapidly  there  is  nothing  like  spirits.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  trade  in  useful  articles  is  slower,  and,  at  first,  £air  less 
remunerative.'*  But  the  gin  and  rum  traffic  is  fatal  to  all  the  virtues 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  to  render  the  native  efficient 
either  as  a  consumer  or  as  a  producer.  As  that  distinguished  traveller 
says,  "  A  trade  which  commences  with  gin  will  continue  with  gin  and 
will  end  with  gin.  A  taste  for  the  better  things  of  civilized  life  cannot 
grow  side  by  side  with  an  appetite  for  drink."  The  general  testimony 
is  that  where  the  gin,  rum,  and  brandy  traffic  flourishes,  commerce  in 
other  things  declines,  and  in  some  cases  is  extinguished. 

A  representative  of  the  African  Lakes  Company  states : — "  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  sphere  of  our  company's  operations  is  still,  to  a 
great  extent,  beyond  the  radius  disturbed  by  the  drink  traffic.  So  long 
as  there  are  no  competing  traders  to  supply  the  natives  with  drink, 
legitimate  commerce  is  quite  possible  and  easy  without  it.  Where  such 
competition  does  exist,  we  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage.*' 

Speaking  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  Professor  Hofmeyer  says  : — 
"  If  they  take  to  drinking  brandy,  the  craving  for  it  soon  becomes  un- 
controllable. In  a  short  time  all  their  cattle  are  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  brandy ;  they  then  become  thieves,  sinking  to  even  lower  depths ; 
lose  health  and  strength,  and  miserably  die." 

Similar  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  drink  on  the  trading  capacities  of 
the  natives  might  be  quoted  from  scores  of  missionaries,  merchants^  and 
travellers,  and  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 

One  result  of  the  demoralization  of  the  natives  will  be  deplored  alike 
by  the  missionary,  the  explorer,  and  the  merchant.  The  interior  of 
Africa,  with  all  its  teeming  population  and  rich  products,  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  the  help  of  the  natives  living  near  the  coast,  will 
become  more  inaccessible  to  Europeans.  The  missionary  looks  more 
and  more  to  the  native  churches  of  the  coast  to  Christianize  their 
brethren  in  the  interior.  The  merchant,  who  wishes  to  trade  with  the 
centre  of  Africa,  is  even  more  dependent  on  the  strength,  morality,  and 
prosperity  of  the  intervening  tribes. 

In  North  America,  Australia,  and  other  non-tropical  climates  the 
Aborigines  are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  white  men.  However 
much  this  is  to  be  deplored,  from  the  Christian  and  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  white  man  can  in  these  countries 
get  on  without  the  native.  In  Africa  there  is  not  even  this  excuse.  The 
European  cannot  take  the  native's  place ;  he  cannot  obtain  the  rich 
produce  of  the  country  without  his  help. 

To  sum  up.  The  drink  traffic  is  fatal  to  commerce  in  useful  articles, 
and  in  the  long  run  will  be  destructive  of  itself,  because 

(i)  It  is  hostile  to  the  creation  of  a  taste  for  better  things. 

(2)  It  renders  the  native  physically  and  morally  unfit  to  work  and  to 
procure  the  articles  which  the  merchant  requires. 

(3)  It  renders  the  rich  interior  of  Africa  more  difficult  of  access  for 
trading  purposes. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  must  say  one  word  as  to  the  remedy. 
Those  who  are  guilty  of  this  crime  against  morality  and  commerce 
belong  to  different  nationalities,  and  are  probably  far  beyond  the  readi 
of  any  appeal  which  we  may  make  to  their  humanity  or  self-interest. 
The  remedy  must  be  prohibition,  and  prohibition  can  only  be  enforced 
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by  the  joint  action  of  the  civilized  countries  who  have  interests  in 
Africa. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Mill  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  legal  interference 
under  special  circumstances.  He  says : — '*  There  are  matters  in  which 
the  inteiference  of  law  is  required,  not  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  in- 
dividuals respecting  their  own  interests,  but  to  give  effect  to  that  judg- 
ment ;  they  being  unable  to  give  effect  to  it,  except  by  concert,  which 
concert  again  cannot  be  effectual,  unless  it  receive  validity  and  sanction 
from  the  law." 

I  venture  to  think  that  this  drink  traffic  is  one  of  the  strongest  con- 
ceivable cases  which  would  justify  legal  interference,  and  that  no  other 
remedy  is  available.  Even  if  one  could  persuade  some  of  the  present 
dealers  in  spirits  to  discontinue  the  trade  others  would  take  their 
places. 

But  could  prohibition  be  enforced  ?  It  has  been  enforced  successfully 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Indian  in  the  North- West  Territory  of  Canada. 
When  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  spirits  could  not  be  obtained  by  an 
Indian  or  anyone  else.  But  that  territory  is  under  one  governtnent. 
In  Africa  there  are  many.  The  European  powers  must  interfere.  There 
is  little  hope  of  their  doing  so  until  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  That  pressure  must  come  not  only  from  philanthropists,  but 
from  the  representatives  of  every  commercial  centre  of  Europe. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  merchants  of  Manchester  should  take 
the  lead  ?  What  Lancashire  thinks  to-day,  England  will  think  to-morrow. 
What  England  will  think  to-morrow  on  commercial  matters,  Europe  will 
think  the  day  after.  I  will  suggest  a  thought — ^that  which  is  morally 
wrong  cannot  be  commercially  right 
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The  time  is  fast  drawing  nigh  when  the  people  of  this  country  will  no 
longer  unaided  be  able  to  control  the  destinies  of  our  Empire.  Before  we 
render  an  account  of  our  stewardship,  there  is  yet  time  to  put  our  affairs 
in  order,  and  this  seems  the  most  necessary  as,  no  doubt,  the  policy 
adopted  by  us  during  the  next  few  years  is  likely  to  exercise  strong 
influence  over  the  line  of  action  of  the  Imperial  Federation  of  the 
future. 

It  is  probable  that  from  the  distance  of  Australia  or  Canada,  the  de« 
fective  condition  of  many  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  mother 
country  may  appear  very  glaring,  and  it  may  seem  an  easy  matter  to 
rectify  abuses  and  introduce  a  system  by  which  wealth  and  work  may 
be  more  evenly  distributed ;  but  we  here  on  the  spot  are  aware  of  the 
extreme  difficulties  in  rapidly  making  radical  changes,  however  essen- 
tial and  necessary  they  may  be,  without  endangering  the  equilibrium 
to  which  the  order  and  peace  of  the  country  is  due. 

So,  again,  with  regard  to  Colonies  and  native  territories,  when  we 
view  from  our  island  the  condition  of  nations  and  uncivilized  races^ 
we  can  all  unanimously  agree  that  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to  amelior- 
ate their  condition,  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
civilized ;  and  yet  we  may  be  quite  unaware  of  the  difficulties  which 
prevent  this  being  successfully  carried  out. 
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So  strongly  is  this  conviction  borne  home  to  those  who  have  lived  in 
native  territory,  that  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  recur  to  the  fact  that 
however  great  the  obstacles  are  to  be  surmounted  it  is  our  bounden 
duty,  as  a  nation,  to  grapple  with  them,  as  with  us  lies  the  responsi- 
bility,  in  a  very  great  measure/  of  having  by  our  commerce  demoralized 
ihese  races.  We  have  the  great  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  we  are  the 
great  maritime  power,  and  through  our  instrumentality  principally  has 
alcohol  been  introduced  amongst  native  tribes.  It  is  for  us,  then,  to 
counteract  this  evil  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  any  unanimity  of  action,  we  are  unable  to 
agree  among  ourselves  what  to  do,  for  we  cannot  concur  in  anything 
beyond  the  bare  idea  in  the  abstract  that  it  is  wrong  to  assist  in  the 
demoralization  of  native  races,  and  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  true  interests 
of  commerce. 

The  very  greatest  divergence  of  opinions  exists  as  to  how  native  races 
ought  to  be  treated,  and  both  philanthropists  and  practical  men  can 
bring  forward  strong  reasons  for  recommending  opposite  systems.  Some 
talk  of  Christianizing,  some  of  civilizing,  some  think  it  best  to  leave  the 
natives  alone  and  allow  them  to  fight  it  out  with  the  white  pioneers, 
while  others  think  it  necessary  to  annex  and  govern  all  native  territory 
adjoining  colonies.  Others  again  would  establish  white  residents  in 
native  states  to  report  to  headquarters  the  first  indication  of  difficuldes 
arising.  Some  think  that  the  colonies  should  govern  the  native  tribes, 
while  others  think  that  they  should  be  ruled  direct  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

But  no  one  as  yet  has  proposed  any  common  method  by  which  the 
demoralization  and  extermination  of  native  tribes  through  the  introduce 
don  of  alcohol  can  be  arrested.  This  is  the  more  singular  because  the 
interests  of  the  missionary,  the  temperance  advocate,  and  the  commer- 
cial man  are  all  in  one  direction,  for  as  the  natives  become  demoralized 
and  exterminated,  trade  diminishes.  And  all  can  agree  that  the  simul- 
taneous entry  of  the  missionary  with  the  Bible  and  the  trader  \rith  the 
gin-bottle  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  native  mind  with  a  favourable 
impression  of  Europeans. 

The  first  grand  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  arriving  at  any  com- 
mon action  is  the  split  which  exists  in  the  camp  of  temperance.  The 
total  abstainer  speaks  of  a  temperance  advocate  as  though  he  were 
worse  than  a  drunkard,  while  the  temperate  man  looks  upon  the  total 
abstainer  as  though  he  made  a  religion  of  his  professions. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  come  to  some  understanding  on  the 
matter  before  the  subject  before  us  can  be  discussed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  wish  to  mitigate  the  great  evils 
which  exist  in  this  and  other  countries  may  be  divided  in  two  classes : — 

(i)  The  zealots  who  wish  to  coerce  people  out  of  evil  into  good. 

(2)  Practical  persons  who  desire  to  effect  the  same  object  by  restric- 
tions and  example. 

We  have  in  this  country  whole  classes  of  persons  who  are  pledged  to 
go  any  length  in  banishing  crime  or  evil,  but  they  forget  that  the  human 
race  cannot  be  coerced  into  morality,  and  that  if  evil  is  repressed  in  one 
direction  it  will  only  break  out  in  another.  Some,  for  example,  propose 
that  certain  plague  spots  in  the  centre  of  London  should  be  rooted  out, 
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but  they  never  stop  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  must  go  and  live  some* 
where,  and  wilt  carry  their  habits  and  peculiarities  with  them.  It  is  as 
though  when  a  patient  is  ill  with  a  malignant  ulcer  in  his  leg,  the  surgeon 
were  to  attempt  to  dissipate  it  by  inoculating  other  portions  of  the  body 
with  the  same  sore* 

I  hold  the  view  that  it  is  impossible  to  coerce  the  human  race  into 
morality,  that  coercion  does  more  harm  than  good,  but  that  great  good 
can  be  effected  by  restrictions  and  example.  The  real  change  must 
come  from  within  the  individual,  and  not  from  without. 

Although  entirely  in  favour  of  total  abstinence,  I  assert  it  is  im- 
practicable to  enforce  it  among  any  number  of  the  human  race  ex- 
cept in  a  prison.  Elsewhere,  total  abstinence  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  individual  self-restraint.  On  the  other  hand,  temperate  habits  can 
be  enforced,  and  much  good  can  be  done  by  the  action  of  laws  and 
penalties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  principle  is  true  throughout  all  phases  of 
life  : — "  You  may  bring  the  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  cannot  make 
him  drink." 

You  may  remove  all  drink  from  the  land  but  the  thirst  remains,  and 
will  be  satisfied  as  soon  as  it  has  an  opportunity. 

If  articles  are  made  contraband  it  will  pay  to  smuggle,  but  if  a 
small  duty  is  imposed  smuggling  ceases.  If  liquor  is  prohibited  alto- 
gether it  will  enter  a  country  in  many  forms  and  guises,  and  is 
bought  at  a  heavy  price;  but  if  moderate  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  sale  of  liquor,  drunkenness  can  gradually  be  reduced  and  kept 
under. 

The  human  race  cannot  be  made  temperate  per  saltum^  but  it  can 
be  induced  gradually  to  leave  off  drunkenness  by  proper  restrictions. 

In  oar  own  country  it  is  possible  that  if  total  abstainers  would  work 
frankly  with  temperance  advocates,  all  alcohol,  as  apart  from  malt  liquor 
and  cider  might  be  in  a  short  time  banished  from  the  land,  whereby 
an  enormous  saving  would  be  effected  in  our  prisons,  police,  and  lunatic 
asylums. 

In  the  same  manner  in  native  territories  we  may  banish  alcohol,  but 
we  must  not  attempt  to  prohibit  the  native  drinks  in  which  the  people 
have  always  indulged :  we  should  be  content  with  keeping  the  sale  of 
native  drinks  within  due  bounds. 

The  evil  effect  of  forcing  a  body  of  men  to  be  total  abstainers 
for  a  length  of  time  has  been  forced  on  our  attention  from  time  to 
time  by  the  excesses  committed  by  soldiers  on  return  from  a  cam- 
paign, when  they  have  not  been  served  out  with  a  small  amount  of  grog 
occasionally.. 

The  proposition  I  submit,  therefore,  is  that  total  abstinence  can 
only  be  insured  by  the  free  will  of  the  individual,  and  that  self-restraint 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  acquired  suddenly,  but  must  be  a  change  from 
within. 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  temperance  may  be  ensured  among  native 
tribes  by  permitting  the  sale  of  native  liquors  (not  alcohol),  under  due 
restriction  :  the  sale  of  European  alcohol  being  prohibited. 

But  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that,  even  under  such  circumstances,  a 
certain  number  of  the  natives,  having  once  tasted  alcohol,  ay  ill  not  be 
21 
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content  with  their  native  drinks,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  smuggling 
will  go  on. 

Our  rule  of  native  races  through  the  instrumentality  of  young  colonies 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  success  in  the  past  which  might 
have  been  expected.  It  has  been  in  too  many  instances  a  rule  of 
extermination.  Merivale  sums  up  our  efforts  in  a  few  words :  •*  Of 
what  use  are  our  laws  and  regulations,  however  Christian  and  reason- 
able the  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed,  when  the  trader,  the  back- 
woodsman, the  pirate,  and  the  bushranger,  have  been  beforehand  with 
our  legislators,  poisoning  the  savage  with  spirits,  inoculating  him  with 
loathsome  diseases,  brutalising  his  mind  and  exciting  his  passions  for 
the  sake  of  gain.  Desolation  goes  before  and  civilization  lags  slowly 
and  lamely  behind.  We  hand  over  to  the  missionary  and  the  magis- 
trate, not  the  savage  with  his  natural  tendencies  and  capacities,  and  his 
ancestral  habits,  but  a  degraded,  craving,  timid,  and  artful  creature, 
familiarised  with  the  power  and  the  vices  of  the  whites,  rendered  abject 
and  sullen  by  ill-treatment,  and  with  all  his  remaining  faculties  engrossed 
by  the  increasing  difficulties  of  obtaining  subsistence  in  his  contiax:ted 
hunting  grounds." 

This  account  seems  to  apply  to  our  own  colonial  history.  It  has 
been  war  to  the  knife  and  no  quarter  between  the  whites  and  the 
natives — a  struggle  for  existence  between  two  parties,  each  of  whom  b 
bound  to  fight  to  the  death. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  ancient  tribes  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  brave 
native  races  of  North  America,  or  the  more  degraded  natives  of 
Australia  and  Tasmania,  or  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand,  or  the 
Hottentots  and  Kaffirs  of  South  Africa,  there  is  the  same  tale  of  ill 
usage  and  extermination.  And  this  as  much  at  least  by  the  emigrant 
part  from  the  mother  country  as  by  the  colonist  born.  I,  myself,  have 
found  reason  to  think  the  British  colonist  born  to  be  kinder  and  more 
sympathetic  to  the  native  than  the  British  traveller. 

When  we  review  our  conduct  as  a  nation  towards  native  tribes,  we 
can  only  acknowledge  our  excessive  wickedness,  we  cannot  even  pro- 
fess to  intend  to  change  our  ways,  for  every  day  we  are  transgressing 
more  and  more.  Certainly  we  may  comfort  ourselves,  as  did  the 
Pharisee  of  old,  "  we  are  not  as  other  men,"  We  allow  that  we  have 
been  brutal,  but  we  have  not  been  cruel;  we  have  exterminated,  but 
we  have  not  tortured.  We  are  not  so  bad  as  those  nations  which  have 
gone  before  us.  Let  us  recollect  that  those  nations  which  have  gone 
before  failed  in  their  hour  of  success,  and  we  inherit  their  possessions  \ 
let  us  in  our  turn  so  conduct  ourselves  towards  native  tribes  in  this  time 
that  we  may  not  be  judged  as  having  failed  in  our  duty  and  our 
inheritance  given  to  others. 

The  incentive  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and 
the  cause  of  their  subsequent  downfall  was  gold.  To  the  British  and 
Dutch  the  incentive  is  land.  In  our  own  island  we  can  study  the 
history  of  our  race  by  examining  the  various  land  laws :  everything  has 
hinged  upon  the  land  question.  In  our  colonies  it  is  the  same.  The 
whites  covet  the  lands  possessed  by  the  native  and  sooner  or  later  the 
tribes  will  take  them  either  by  agreement  or  by  violence. 

"There  are  only  three  alternatives  which  imagination  itself  can 
suggest : — 
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(a)  The  extermination  of  native  races. 

\b)  Their  civilization,  complete  or  partial,  by  retaining  them  as 
isolate  1  bodies  of  men,  carefully  removed,  during  the  civilizing  process, 
from  the  injury  by  European  contact. 

(c)  Their  amalgamation  with  the  colonist." 

These  were  the  three  propositions  of  Merivale,  and  rejecting  the  first 
two  he  proposed  amalgamation  with  the  whites.  But  experience  shows 
that  however  practicable  this  may  be  with  Spaniards,  Portuguese*  and 
French,  it  is  not  practicable  with  British,  Dutch,  or  Germans. 

The  examples  we  have  of  half-caste  tribes  resulting  from  union  between 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese  with  native  races  of  Africa  or  South  America,  is 
not  encouraging,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  Dutch  and  British  have, 
in  any  numbers,  amalgamated  with  natives,  the  results  are  most  unsatis- 
factory. We  have  then  the  second  proposition,  one  which  has  been 
attempted  in  a  half-hearted  manner  in  some  portions  of  South  Africa, 
and  which,  if  carried  out  with  care  and  justice,  would  not  fail  to  succeed. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  adopt  the  Spanish  system  of  placing  the 
natives  in  a  state  of  legal  minority  until  each  individually  has  shown 
himself  capable  of  full  citizenship,  living  with  comfort  under  our  laws. 
'*  Otherwise  there  is  constant  danger,  either  of  the  reduction  of  the 
natives  to  actual  slavery,  or  of  the  uncertain  and,  therefore,  mischievous 
interference  of  the  authorities,  to  prevent  hardship  in  particular  cases." 
But  in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  care  would  have  to  be  taken  that  the 
officials  who  look  after  the  native  tribes  are  not  under  the  authority 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  possessing  their  lands. 

Many  of  the  tribes  we  have  to  deal  with  are  as  highly  civilized  after 
their  own  manner  as  we  are  ourselves,  but  they  are  as  unfitted  to  live 
under  our  laws,  as  we  are  to  live  under  theirs. 

Our  present  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  is  to  deliberately  force 
upon  native  tribes  the  temptations  which  lead  to  all  our  vices  without 
giving  to  them  the  power  to  resist  these  temptations,  which  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  derived  from  eighteen  hundred  years'  contact  with 
Christianity.  Under  the  plea  of  civilization,  we  are  deluging  native 
territory  with  alcohol,  with  a  view  to  degrading  them  until  they  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  their  lands  to  us. 

The  word  "  civilizing  "  ought  to  be  abolished  from  our  language  with 
r^;ard  to  natives.  Here  are  the  words  of  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand, 
**  Fifteen  years  we  attempted  to  civilize  without  effect,  and  the  very 
moment  that  Christianity  established  itself  in  only  one  instance,  from 
that  moment  civilization  commenced,  and  has  been  going  on,  hand  in 
hand  with  Christianity,  but  never  preceded  it." 

I  believe  those  words  to  be  true  throughout  native  territories ;  the 
natives  have  their  own  code  of  morality,  which,  so  long  as  they  remain 
unmolested,  keeps  them  within  bounds,  but  which  contact  with  the  white 
man  immediately  breaks  down.  Unless  we  can  give  them  another 
code,  that  of  Christianity,  before  they  mix  with  us,  they  cease  to  have 
any  power  to  resist  temptation. 

A  most  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Chief 
Khamas'  territory,  Bamanguato,  where  the  Rev.  T.  Mackenzie  laboured 
for  ten  years  before  the  white  pioneer  entered  the  territory.  The  Chief 
himself  is  as  an  enlightened  Christian  as  anyone  I  have  met  with,  and  his 
kingdom  is  a  model  to  natives  and  Europeans.     But  it  is  not  ready  for 
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English  laws ;  and  if  they  are  forced  upon  his  people  to  soon,  their  ruiti 
will  be  accomplished. 

When  we  look  around  to  the  result  of  our  direct  rule  of  alien  races, 
other  than  native  tribes,  we  find  that  we  have  been  uniformly  successful ; 
and  the  secret  of  our  success  has  been  toleration  and  non-interference. 
We  have  not  altered  the  laws,  religion,  language,  institutions  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people  who  have  come  under  our  rule,  so  that,  on  trans^ 
ference,  they  have  gained  a  just  administration  and  hav^  lost  nothing 

In  all  cases  we  find  the  same  attention  to  the  justice  of  the  case.  In 
Mauritius  we  still  govern  by  the  Code  Napoleon ;  in  Gibraltar,  by  Spanish 
law  'y  at  the  Cape,  by  the  Roman-Dutch.  "  Let  well  alone,"  has  bc«n  our 
motto,  and  right  well  has  it  served  us.  Indeed,  in  India  we  have  so 
far  given  way  to  the  local  religious  observances  that  we  have  been 
twitted  with  being  the  greatest  Moslem  government  in  t)ie  world.  And 
yet  we  cannot  apply  these  same  principles  of  government  to  native 
tribes,  but  must  prematurely  thrust  upon  them  the  laws  of  the  mother 
country,  which  would  not  even  be  suitable  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  native  cannot  b6  protected  against 
himself  for  ever.  There  must  be  a  time  when  he  may  be  expected  to 
think  and  act  entirely  for  himself,  and  this  result  can  best  be  obtained 
by  missionary  enterprise  in  countries  which  the  trader  has  not  yet 
reached.  We  know  for  a  fact  that  in  many  parts  natives  have 
become  actual  Christians,  for  they  have,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  native 
and  white  evangelists,  at  their  own  expense,  to  their  neighb6urs  further 
inland ;  and  the  power  that  natives  possess  for  good  among  themselves 
is  evidenced  by  the  startling  effect  of  the  recent  crusade  of  a  native  of 
the  Orange  Free  States  in  Basutoland  preaching  against  the  use  of 
strong  liquor,  and  inducing  the  Basutos  to  follow  his  example. 

These  examples,  here  and  there,  show  what  can  be  done,  and  while 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  native 
tribes  by  forcing  liquor  with  our  laws  upon  them,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  surest  method  of  tempting  the  native  is  to  bring  the  Gospel  to 
him  and  prepare  him,  while  still  in  his  native  state,  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion which  the  white  man  will  eventually  before  long  put  in  his  way. 


ADDRESS. 

Celestine  Edwards,  Esq.,  Palestine  Place,  Cambridge 

Road,  London,  E. 

I  CANNOT  convey  to  you  the  feelings  of  my  heart  upon  this  subject 

An  evil  more  cowardly — a  sin  more  barefacedly  practised  and  impudently  defended 
never  existed  ;  England,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States  of 
America  alike  are  guilty  of  dressing  a  lie  in  snow-white  robe  to  give  the  world  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  doing  '*  heathen  races  "-some  good  by  the  introduction  of  the 
drink  traffic  as  legitimate  commerce.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  deceptioo,  fraud, 
and  hypocrisy  dog  their  steps  and  inspire  traders  in  liquor  to  invade  our  shores  and 
bombard  our  towns  with  rum,  and  our  villages  with  gin — ^liquors  which  none  of  them 
would  dare  to  retail  in  any  European  market. 

The  principal  difference  between  honesty  and  honour  lies  in  the  motives  which 
actuate  commercial  men  to  go  to  countries  mbst  demoralized  by  the  liquor  trade. 
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The  object  of  some  is  to  do  good— others  go  for  reputation.  Some  to  secure  pos- 
sessions for  the  nations  to  which  they  belong,  and  others  to  enrich  themselves  at  all 
hazard.  Those  who  go  to  make  reputation  are  often  disappointed.  Those  who  go 
to  secure  possessions  for  their  country,  invariably  create  mischief  among  native 
nUefs— or  else,  under  the  pretext  of  relieving  the  people  of  their  tyrant,  hoist  the. 
fla^  of  their  country.  Sometimes,  however,  they  attempt  to  trade  with  the  natives. 
Should  they  refuse  to  trade,  then  commences  the  day  of  greater  evils  than  they  ever 
witnessed  under  their  old  rulers.  Ships  float  into  their  harbours  and  rivers  with 
guns  and  powder,  with  which  the  natives  destroy  one  another  ;  then  their  would-be 
friends  take  possession  of  the  country.  Those  who  go  to  enrich  themselves  care 
nothing  for  the  religious,  moral,  or  social  condition  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
bringing  goods  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  250,000,000,  or  improving  the  condition 
of  700,000,000  who  are  only  half  clothed,  they  supply  them  with  the  vilest 
beverage  that  human  depravity  can  distil — gunpowder  and  idols.  So  that,  when 
those  who  go  for  the  people's  good  come  upon  the  scene,  they  find  that  the 
way  is  literally  blocked  with  cases  and  bottles ;  thus  the  missionary  may  try 
hisB  best  to  Christianize,  the  moralist  may  endeavour  to  awaken  their  moral  sense, 
and  both  may  try  to  lift  up  those  wretched  sons  of  the  human  family  from  degra* 
dation,  but  the  rum  has  made  them  less  fit  to  receive  instruction.  At  other 
times  good  people  precede  the  trader,  but  the  good  impression  which  they  made 
is  endangered  and  sometimes  totally  e&ced  by  rum.  The  rum  trader  has  but 
one  idea,  and  that  is  to  get  rid  of  his  rum  and  fill  his  ship  with  valuable  goods 
to  return  to  his  country  with.  He  barters  his  gin,  regardless  of  the  misery  of  the 
people.  like  the  man-stealer  of  old  he  is  bent  upon  enriching  himself.  The 
number  of  tribes  swept  away  through  drink  never  affect  him — the  amount  of  murders 
committed  never  appeal  to  his  moral  sense — ^his  own  children  are  happy — his  wife 
joyous — and  his  race,  as  a  whole,  are  faring  sumptuously,  while  his  victims  wallow  in 
the  lowest  vice.  Not  even  wails  of  agony,  sent  up  from  broken  hearts,  touch  his 
conscience  ;  he  still  supplies  his  mm  with  impunity. 

In  England  the  Government  knows  that  drink  and  crime  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  it  is  the  mother  of  poverty  and  shame,  yet  it  encourages  the  sale  in  India,  and 
gives  unlimited  power  to  her  traders,  in  spite  of  protests  from  natives,  wherever  her 
flag  flies.  Government  and  traders  alike  know  that  rum  cannot  raise  anyone,  civilised 
or  savage ;  but  they  quiet  their  consciences  with  the  miserable  excuse  that  "  the 
blacks  would  have  it  whether  we  supplied  rum  or  not  I "  Here  their  moral  sense — 
if  they  have  got  any — is  over-ruled  by  greed ;  they  sacrifice  all  duty  to  neighbour,  all 
£acts  of  history  on  the  altar  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  and  take  refuge  in 
abject  cant  that  "the  blacks  ought  to  know  when  they  have  enough."  How  can 
they?  Do  the  traders  exert  themselves  to  teach  the  blacks  ?  What  a  ghastly  para- 
dox :  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity,  and  then  blame  them  for  going  to  ex- 
cess.  Are  Europeans  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  blackest  spots  in  all  Europe 
and  America  are  where  the  drink  has  the  strongest  grip  upon  the  people?  Do 
they  want  to  be  told  that  drink  in  these  islands  and  the  continent  has  the  same 
blighting  efiect  upon  children— that  it  makes  fiends  of  men  and  transforms  mothers 
into  brutes  ;  that  it  dethrones  the  reason  of  some  of  Her  Majesty's  best  subjects 
and  sends  many  to  lunatic  asylums,  while  others  are  hurried  to  the  grave  ? 

If  whites  are  better  than  blacks  and  whites  cannot  resist  the  power  of  good 
rum,  is  it  likely  that  blacks  can  withstand  inferior  rum  ?  What,  then,  can  be  the 
object  in  murdering  these  races?  Are  not  governments  and  traders  as  vile  as 
slave-hunters  and  holders  who  built  cities  and  mansions  upon  the  1x>nes  of  their 
imfbrtunate  victims?    Look  at  India  1    What  carnage  you  have  committed  among  & 
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people  who  were  more  sober  when  they  did  not  know  European  custom  !  Look  at 
those  lovely  gems  with  which  nature  has  beautified  the  seas,  whose  people  were 
more  happy  before  white  men  rolled  their  rum  barrels  upon  their  shores  !  Look  at 
Africa  I  Dark,  deformed,  demoralized  Africa — what  an  appalling  magnitude  of 
human  beings  are  and  have  been  hurled  into  eternity  without  hope !  What  colossal 
monuments  of  vices  have  been  set  up  in  those  countries  through  the  drink  tn£Gc! 
Traders  have  reddened  eternity  with  human  blood,  and  immortalised  their  deeds  in 
the  destruction  of  those  heathen  races.  In  their  endeavour  to  enrich  themselves, 
they  have  prejudiced  the  minds  of  thoughtful  natives — ^which  is  a  terrible  sin — ^because 
natives  scorn  your  pretended  love  to  civilize  them,  and  will  look  askance  upon  good 
men  and  bad  traders  alike. 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  rum  taken  to  Africa,  but  I  must 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  would  be  more  manly  and  humane  to  trade  with  the  same 
kind  of  rum  which  they  consume  at  home,  and  not  the  vile  stuff  which  natives  use 
to  mix  paint. 

Many  of  us  know  that  those  who  bring  rum,  do  so  to  make  money ;  yet  many 
Qthers  look  upon  missionaries  as  the  brothers  of  the  traders.  Just  as  some  people  at 
Glasgow  looked  upon  me  as  the  brother  of  the  negro,  Nero,  who  collected  money  under 
false  pretences,  and  I  daresay  they  would  do  the  same  thing  at  Rochdale  from  whence 
he  was  sent  to  prison. 

Such  is  my  feeling  of  the  hope  of  Africa  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  it  is 
next  to  useless  to  send  Bibles  and  tracts  while  this  drink  is  allowed  to  flow  without 
restriction.  It  is  sheer  mockery*  Send  us  cotton  goods  to  cover  our  nakedness, 
implements  for  agriculture,  men  to  teach  us  to  build  houses,  and  how  to  use  our  wood 
to  furnish  them. 

Let  our  heathenism  excite  your  sympathy,  not  your  greed.  Give  us  a  fair  chance 
in  the  battle  of  life  and  struggle  for  existence,  and  if  we  are  beaten  we  shall  die  like 
men  and  our  sons  will  blame  our  insufficiency,  and  if  we  survive  we  will  praise  you. 

You  cannot  degrade  us  without  degrading  yourselves,  and  so  hand  down  to  posterity 
a  history  as  black  as  darkness  and  as  revolting  as  death. 

Remember,  you  are  only  putting  a  net-work  around  your  history  which  your 
children's  children  will  not  easily  unravel — like  the  slave  trade.  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity will  be  blamed  for  your  sin.  Thanks  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  are  not  due 
to  your  merchants  and  traders,  but  to  'your  Wilberforces  and  Clarksons — men  whose 
service  to  humanity  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  history.  The  drink  difficulty  is  as 
great  an  evil  and  greater — but  not  too  great — to  be  overcome.  Lancashire  can  do  her 
share  in  this  battle  as  no  other  place  in  the  world  cki— i.^.,  by  pressing  in  our  country 
cotton  goods,  and  showing  our  people  the  utility  of  covering  their  nakedness.  I  moam 
the  degradation  of  my  race,  because  we  are  powerless  to  resist  the  arms  of  civiliicd 
nations.  If  we  refuse  to  trade,  they  will  shoot  us  down  like  so  many  partridges,  ami 
bum  our  miserable  huts,  and  call  us  *'  wretched  beings  :  " 

**  Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings, 
Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers. 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings 
Ere  you  proudly  question  ours." 

It  pains  me  to  see  Africa  deluged  with  rum,  and  not  a  sunbeam  of  hope  to  prevent 
traders  from  inflicting  this  injustice  upon  us,  A  nation  appeals  to  your  better  natures, 
prays  that  your  government  would  (at  least)  limit  the  quantity  exported  in  your  ships 
and  compel  a  better  quality  of  drink  to  be  sent  to  countries  where  the  British  lion  prowls. 
Uncivilized  nations  are  capable  of  better  things.  The  rum  bottle  is  keeping  back  a 
people  whose  valour  is  known  to  your  generals,  whose  faithfulness  has  been  tested  by 
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misaonaries  and  travellers  alike,  whose  love  is  strong,  and  who  may  be  educated  and 
Christianized.  Tell  your  merchants,  your  sons,  and  your  daughters  that  they  are  not 
treating  heathen  nations  as  they  themselves  would  like  to  be  treated.  Impress  upon 
their  minds  that  a  nation's  greatness,  and  men*s  genius,  were  not  given  them  by  God  to 
abuse  the  rights  of  weak  and  helpless  nations.  Tell  them,  too,  that  eternal  justice 
marks  their  conduct,  and  the  traffic  which  enriches  them  is  causing  untold  anguish  and 
endless  agony  among  a  people  who  are  as  helpless  as  children,  and  whose  souls  are  as 
valuable  as  their  own  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  highest  good  they  can  do  us  is 
to  send  us  people  like  Livingstone,  MofTatt,  and  Gordon  ;  men  who  will  not  swindle 
poor  heathens  with  useless  trinkets,  or  make  us  drunk  and  then  cheat  us  with  spurious 
articles  of  commerce 

"  If  thus  to  us  sweet  saints  be  given. 
To  learn  from  them  the  hymns  of  heaven ; 
Their  inspiration  we'll  impart, 
Seraphic  music  to  others'  hearts. 
Our  voice,  thy  praises  will  prolong, 
And  echo  thy  entrancing  song. 
Our  lyre,  with  sympathy  divine, 
Shall  answer  every  chord  of  thine  ; 
Till  our  consenting  tones  give  birth 
To  harmonies  unknown  on  earth." 

It  is  not  a  question  which  nation  does  most  wrong,  but  which  will  be  first  to  stop 
the  demoralization  of  native  races. 

Those  races  who  have  been  longest  under  British  influence  love  her  most ;  therefore 
this  complaint  is  not  raised  against  her  rule,  but  against  the  injustice  of  forcing  a 
trade  upon  us  which  we  know  to  be  most  destructive  to  our  religious,  social,  and 
moral  well-being-;  neither  was  the  cry  raised  on  these  shores,  but  in  India,  and 
especially  in  that  part  of  Africa  where  the  people  are  mostly  associated  with  European 
inflnence,  and  where  they  are  much  more  demoralized  than  where  they  scarcely 
see  a  white  face.  We  feel  sure  that  were  the  British  public  fully  informed  of  the 
enormity  of  the  devastating  horror  of  the  drink  traffic  upon  our  people,  England 
woald  deal  a  blow  as  fatal  to  its  influence  as  she  dealt  to  the  brutal  slave  trade, 
wherefore  we  beseech  you,  for  the  honour  of  the  Empire,  for  the  love  of  humanity, 
and  for  the  gloiy  of  God,  rescue  your  fellow-subjects  from  the  damning  curse  of 
selfish  traders. 

DISCUSSION. 
Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 

Wr  seamen,  passing  round  the  world,  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evils  of  the 
drink  traffic  eye  to  eye.  It  happened  to  me  to  see  a  good  deal  of  "  the  evils  wrought 
by  want  of  thought "  on  the  part  of  nominal  Christians  and,  perhaps,  other  causes,  among 
native  races.  Many  years  ago  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  charge  of  the  whole 
of  the  territories  along  the  north  side  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  at  that 
time  they  forbade  any  drink  being  brought  into  the  country.  The  consequence  was 
that  they  were  able  to  maintain  order  along  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  territory  ; 
an<l  their  agents  were  able  to  mix  among  the  savage  races,  and  carry  on  the  fur  trade 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  soldier,  and  with  very  few  policemen.  But  in  course  of 
time  the  powers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  taken  from  them,  and  the 
territory  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  -  Government  Then  the  restrictions 
pot  upon  strong  drink  were  taken  off,  and  the  drink  came  in  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  when  I  was  out  there  in  1853,  bishops  and  clergy  had  not  found  their  way  out 
to  British  Columbia.  The  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  great  power  over 
the  human  heart  and  soul  had  not  found  iU  way  to  the  natives  there.  There  was 
none  of  its  power  present  to  control  their  desires  and  passions,  and  the  result  was  that 
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ft  ^eat  number  of  the  natives  of  North  America  gave  way  to  habits  of  exoetaiine 
dnnking,  and  the  population  was  being  decimated  by  drink.  Soon  aftemeasds  it 
pleased  God  to  move  the  heart  of  the  Church  at  home  to  send  out  bishops  and 
olergy  to  that  end  of  the  world,  and  they  awakened  in  the  Indians  the  power  of 
Qonsdence  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  gave  them  power  to  contitrf  their 
fleshly  desires.  The  drink  traffic  was  consequently  so  modified  that  those  races  which 
seemed  likely  to  die  out  from  drink,  had  now  among  them  earnest  Christian  men,  an 
example  to  many  people  with  whiter  skins.  Going  round  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  we  sailors  came  across  this  drink  question  in  various  forms,  and  we  have 
exercised  an  influence  with  regard  to  it  whtph  was  not  always  a  good  influence.  I 
have  seen  men  of  my  own  profession  lying  drunk  as  pigs  in  the  midst  of  native  laoes, 
who  looked  upon  them  as  representing  the  Protestant  Christianity  of  England.  But 
happily,  thank  God,  those  days  are  now  passed,  and  the  men  of  the  Royal  Navy,  at 
least,  are  no  longer  seen  in  that  beastly  state.  The  other  day  a  young  officer,  a  fnend 
of  mine,  who  spent  three  years  in  the  South  Pacific  going  Irom  island  to  island,  told 
me  he  and  a  band  of  sailors  identified  themselves  with  the  missionaries  of  various 
societies  and  churches  in  the  South  Sea  islands  ;  and  the  wonderful  story  he  told  me 
of  God's  grace  working  amongst  those  islanders  rather  startled  me  when  I  remembered 
what  those  savages  were  when  I  went  to  sea  forty-five  years  ago.  Among  other 
questions  he  and  his  band  of  Christian  sailors  had  to  deal  with,  was  this  drink  question. 
He  found  there  drunken  Europeans,  debased  Christians,  setting  a -bad  example  to 
those  natives.  He  and  his  brother  sailors  were  in  the  habit,  when  in  harbonr,  of 
going  ashore,  trying  to  gather  together  the  natives,  to  promote  habits  of  total 
abstinence,  and  doing  what  they  could  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Of  course  their  first  object  wa^  to  get  hold  of  a  missionary,  offer  their 
services  to  him,  and  often  get  him  to  act  as  interpreter.  One  day,  somewhere  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  they  had  been  officiating  in  this  way,  when  in  a  rash  moment  the  sailors 
asked  those  present  to  come  next  evening  to  a  temperance  meeting,  and  bring  all  their 
drunken  friends  with  them.  They  followed  the  advice  rather  literally,  and  the  evening 
afterwards  they  found  the  room  filled  with  a  great  number  of  noisy  drunkards. 
Happily  there  was  a  strong  band  of  sailors  on  the  platform  ;  they  were  able  to  keep 
their  tempers,  and  won  the  battle  by  setting  up  a  temperance  league  for  degraded 
Europeans  on  the  island.  That  was  a  brave  thing  to  do,  and  it  did  not  end  with  mere 
pledge*signing,  for  many  of  them  became  reformed  characters.  One  result  was  the 
conversion  of  one  of  the  most  pronounced  drunkards  and  desperate  chacacters  in  die 
room,  and  he  became  the  leader  of  the  temperance  work,  and  of  the  gospel  work,  and 
helper  of  the  missionary  in  that  island.  I  want  to  show  you  how  we  sailors  are 
sometimes  most  helpful  and  beneficial  in  aiding  to  foresee  that  public  opinion  which 
Mr.  Grant  Mills  relies  upon  so  much  as  a  power  among  the  native  races.  Sailors  are 
helping  to  put  a  stop  to  those  drinking  habits  on  distant  shores,  which  we  depkire, 
and  this  kind  of  thing  is  being  done  by  the  seamen  of  the  mercantile  marine  as  well 
as  of  the  Royal  Navy.  This  is  indeed  a  vital  question  of  humanity  to  our  fellow  men. 
It  has  to  do  ¥rith  the  dying  out  of  these  races  from  the  evil  influence  which  nominal 
Christians  are  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  by  this  drink  traffic.  It  is  a  curse 
associated  in  the  native  mind  with  our  Christianity,  because  the  natives  look  upon 
drink  and  Christianity  as  connected  together.  We  need  to  battle  against  this  evil, 
which  has  told  so  much  against  our  missionary  effort,  and  which,  if  we  could  only  get 
rid  of  it,  would  do  a  great  deal  to  help  our  missionaries  in  the  great  work  they  are 
doing  in  bringing  souls  to  Christ,  and  tne  great  work  they  are  doing,  in  strengthening 
our  faith  at  home  by  showing  that  the  gospel  of  God  is  still  a  great  power  on  life  and 
conduct|  being  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  now  as  in  days  of  old. 


Stephen  Bourne,  Esq. 


I  DO  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon  the  subject  with  which  I  should  be  more 
competent  to  deal  tnan  any  other,  that  is,  the  economic  considerations  and  the 
trading  position  in  which  our  country  is  placed  by  this  traffic,  because  that -has 
been  so  fully  entered  into  by  Mr.  Grant  Mills.  And  the  reasons  why  this  traffic  is  so 
destructive  of  our  trade  are  so  fully  set  forth  by  Mr.  Pelham,  that  I  nuy  leave  that 
question  alone.  I  would  simply  say  that  lon^  experience  in  the  public  service  having 
made  me  conversant  with  trade  as  carried  on  m  various  parts  of  the  worid,  and  bavmg 
brought  reports  of  that  trade  under  my  own  hands  for  manipulation,  experience  hsscon- 
vtDCed  me  that  nothing  can  be  said  that  is  too  strong  about  this  trafnc  in  intoxicatii^ 
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liqvors,  us  being  opposed  to  the  interests  of  our  country.  Then  again,  experience 
among  the  slaves  of  ihe  West  Indies,  and  those  who  were  brought  across  the  sea  by 
slave  dealers,  has  shown  me  the  injury  that  is  inflicted  upon  the  black  race  in 
particular,  by  the  introduction  and  knowledge  of  spirits,  by  having  them  placed  within 
iheir  reach  at  a  veir  cheap  rate,  and  by  encouragement  from  example  of  the  white 
man  to  partake  of  them  freely.  This  is  truly  a  national  sin.  We  find  it  to  be 
existing,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  Christians  in  England 
to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  belongs  to  them,  to  see  the  evil  put  a  stop 
to.  War  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  a  country  ;  but  I  say  that  we  have 
gone  to  war  on  infinitely  smaller  causes  and  for  less  justifiable  reasons  than  we  should 
have  if  we  interfered  by  force  of  arms  to  protect  Africa  from  the  intrusion  of  these 
spirits.  Not  many  years  ago  we  blockaded  Greece,  because  she  did  not  do  commer- 
cial JQStice  to  one  of  our  subjects.  We  might  blockade  the  entrances  to  Africa  with 
f-u  greater  justice,  and  far  greater  success.  But  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  use  peaceful 
means,  and  to  put  pressure,  as  our  Government  is  anxious  to  do,  upon  the  other 
Governments  of  Europe  to  withhold  their  sanction  and  relinquish  their  share  in  this 
trade.  I  was  glad  to  find  Mr.  Grant  Mills  remarking  that  we  must  not  build  too 
much  of  reputation  upon  the  statistics  of  the  immense  quantities  of  spirits  sent  from 
Oennany,  m  contrast  to  the  small  quantity  which  appeared  to  come  from  our  own 
country,  because  we  cannot  pride  ourselves  upon  anything  like  so  small  a  share  as 
those  figures  represent.  You  here,  in  Manchester,  must  well  know  that  a  London 
merchant  will  send  orders  for  goods,  say  calicoes,  to  be  despatched  to  Liverpool  to  be 
shipped  ;  and  there  is  no  question  that  thus  a  large  amount  of  German  spirit  is  seat 
direct  to  Africa.  The  Germans  are  sending  it,  but  they  are  simply  the  sellers 
here  ;  it  is  the  Englishman  who  buys  and  sells  it  there«  Therefore  the  sin  comes  home 
to  OS  with  much  greater  force  than  would  appiear  from  the  statistics.  Now,  what  is 
the  real  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  for  I  take  it  that  we  are  answerable,  as  a 
country,  for  the  welfare  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  have  traded.  We  sometimes 
hear  in  this  country,  Socialistic  talk  qf  the  division  of  property  found  here  among  all 
the  people.  Were  this  done  we  should  surely  have  a  prior  claim  put  in  by  nations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  from  whom  we  have  acquired  our  wealth  ;  because  if  there 
is  to  be  anything  like  an  equal  division  of  wealth,  those  places  from  which  it  is  drawn 
would  have  a  prior  claim.  The  responsibility  lies  upon  us,  as  a  people,  to  endeavour 
to  redress  evils  which  we  have  created.  And  I  believe  that  nothing  will  ever  bring 
a  boot  a  change,  not  only  in  this  trade,  but  in  the  general  mercantile  relations  of  our 
land,  (for,  alas  1  I  believe  our  mercantile  intercourse  is  becoming  degraded  and 
debaused  tlurough  the  loss  of  honour  in  the  British  merchant,  and  that  chicanery  and 
deceit  have  a  much  larger  share  in  obtaining  the  profits  of  trade  than  before) — nothing, 
I  say,  will  bring  this  about  but  Christian  tradesmen  and  artisans  sent  forth  from 
this  country  to  settle  and  carry  on-  their  operations  in  the  various  countries  with  which 
we  have  commercial  intercourse.  We  have  lately  had  powerful  inducements  held  out 
to  us  by  Christian  missionaries  from  other  lands  to  send  out  youn^  men  and  women  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  abroad.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  so 
many  have  responded  to  that  call,  but  we  want  something  that  goes  deeper  than  that. 
It  is  not  everyone  whose  spirit  is  stirred  to  devote  himself  to  a  mt  of  Christian  work — 
who  has  iaith  to  be  a  Christian  missionary.  But  there  are  many  fit  to  teach  and  to 
cany  on  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  and  who  ought  to  feel  it  a  paramount  obliga- 
lion  resting  upon  them,  just  because  they  are  Christians  and  because  there  is  want 
of  Christian  knowledge  and  life  in  other  lands,  to  go  elsewhere  to  carry  on  their 
various  trades,  and  to  live  the  lives  of  Christians,  and  thus  preach  the  Gospel 
they  love.  Then  I  believe  we  shall  find  our  commercial  relations  with  various 
parts  of  the  world  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit  and  with  the  success  which  ought 
to  attend  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  railways  building  in  Africa  should 
not  be  laid  down  by  Christian  mechanics,  why  our  ships  shoukl  not  be  navigated 
by  Christian  sailors,  why  we  should  not  send  our  young  men  and  women,  who 
adorn  the  Gospel  they  profess,  to  be  living  examples  of  its  power,  and  thus  win  others 
to  the  love  of  it.  We  owe  a  duty  as  a  nation  to  the  regions  of  the  earth  from  which 
we  derive  so  large  a  measure  of  our  wealth,  and  in  this  way  we  can  most  successfully 
do  it.  Christianity  is  not  to  be  always  confined  to  mere  preaching  and  teaching  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  .is  to  be  extended  to  the  manifestation  of  Christian  character  in 
every-day  life.  This  is  the  way  in  which,  I  believe,  we  shall  best  fulfil  our  Master's 
end. 
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The  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Buriton,  Hants. 

This  meeting  seems  to  form  an  admirable  supplement  to   the   great  missionary 
meeting  of  this  morning.     I  rise  to  speak  as  having  some  little  experience  in  two 
different  parts  of  the  world — New  Zealand  and  the  West  Indian  Islands.    Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  I  went  out  as  a  young  missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  to  New  Zealand,  it  used  to  be  said  there  were  two  kinds  of  societies  con- 
cerned in  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen— one  was  our  great  Missionary  Societies, 
and  the  other  was  the  fiible  Society ;  but  now  we  have  to  put  a  third  on  the  list 
Painful  experience  has  taught  us,  since  the  tide  of  emigration  has  set  in,  that  the 
Church  of  hingland  Temperance  Society  must  now  come  to  take  a  very  front  place  in  the 
evangelisation  of  these  heathen  races.    This  is  a  subject  which,  as  we  have  already 
been  told,  directly  affects  us  all.     There  is  no  one  in  this  room  who  has  not  something 
to  do  with  these  foreign  climes.    And  why  have  these  far  distant  lands  been  given  to 
England  ?    What  does  God  mean  by  giving  us  these  far  distant  regions  of  the  earth  ? 
The  statesman  may  see  only  so  much  capital  with  which  to  fill  the  pockets  of  Englisli 
merchants,  or  so  many  fields  for  emigration  for  our  over-stocked  population.    But 
with  what  object  has  God  given  us  these  heathen  lands  ?    Surely  it  is  that  we  may 
carry  to  them  that  great  and  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  which  we  have  received  our* 
selves  from  our  forefathers.  Voumay  not,  perhaps,  know  how  far  this  drink  question  is 
affected  by  emigration.     I  should  like  to  speak  a  few  words  about  that.      Every  year 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  emigrants  leave  our  shores.    They  take 
with  them  the  English  pluck  and  the  English  energy  which  has  made  our  race  great 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.     But  what  else  do  they  take  ?    \  certain  amount  of  English 
gold  to  be  spent  in  the  lands  of  their  adoption,  and  they  should  take  with  them  Uieir 
English  Bible  and  their  English  Church ;  but  alas,  in  too  many  cases,  the  emigrants 
seem  to  leave  their  Church  and  their  religion  behind  them,  and  the  example  of  Einglish 
emigrants  in  some  of  those  distant  lands  has  done  more  harm  than  good.     God  has 
given  us  those  lands  where  the  noble  savage  used  to  live  in  peace  in  the  hunting-fields  of 
his  forefathers,  and  what  is  the  testimony  of  the  Bishop  of  Columbia  to  the  result? 
That  *'  the  fires  of  English  drink  spread  faster  than  the  waters  of  English  baptism." 
I  turn  to  another  part  and  look  at  the  West  Indies  with  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
connection,  for  I  am  secretary  of  an  old  foundation  having  for  its  object  the  training  of 
native  teachers  in  the  different  West  Indian  Islands.  When  I  visited  them  two  or  three 
years  ago,  what  was  the  testimony  on  all  sides  ?  That  these  negroes  whom  we  set  free  in 
the  year  1834,  alas,  in  too  many  cases,  are  become  utterly  and  entirely  demoralized  by 
the  drink  we  have  set  before  them,  so  that  it  was  told  me  by  the  clergy  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  that  (hey  have  to  use  the  greatest  possible  caution  in  admitting  these  negroes 
to  Holy  Communion  ;  they  have  rather  to  repress  than  to  invite  them,  out  of  fear  lest 
the  few  drops  of  wine  drunk  in  Holy  Communion  should  be  an  inducement  to  those 
poor  negroes,  whose  fathers  were' slaves,  to  come  forward  to  Holy  Communion.   Can 
we  conceive  of  anything  more  dreadful  than  that  ?    I  turn  to  New  Zealand,^  with 
regard  to  which  Bishop  Selwyn  wrote  home  in  1843,  "  Here  we  see  a  whole  nation  of 
native  savages  converted  to  Christianity."    But  what  followed  ?    The  tide  of  English 
emigration  set  in  to  this  beautiful  land,  and  the  result  has  been  that  English  greed  of 
gain,  English  vice,  and  English  drink  have  done  their  worst,  and  we  can  no  longer 
point  to  New  Zealand  with  the  pride  we  could  fifty  years-  ago.     We  see  those  noble 
Maories  with  grand  stature  and  bright  eye,  and  possessing  noble  virtues,  even  when 
they  were  cannibals,  fast  dying  out  under  English  drink  and  English  civilization,  so  that 
whereas,  when  I  was  there  twenty-five  years  ago  they  numbered  120,000,  they  are  now 
only  reckoned  at  40,000,  having  diminished  two-thirds  in  those  twenty-five  years.  And 
now  I  hear  that  this  institution  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  has  had  to 
make  its  way  to  the  front  there ;  they  have  to  introduce  the  blue  ribbon  and  the  teetotal 
movements  if  they  wish  to  do  any  good  now  amongst  those  native  races.  Well,  what  can 
be  done  ?    We  can  do  three  things.     First  of  all,  we  can  put  temperance  to  the  froot 
ns  the  handmaid  of  the  Gospel,  at  home.    Secondly,  we  can  influence  public  opinioo. 
And  thirdly,  we  can  help  on  the  emigration  work  of  the  S.P.C.K.  and  see  that  oor 
emigrants  go  out,  as  far  as  possible,  honest,  and  sober.    And  more  than  that,  in  every 
parish  we  have  families  from  time  to  time  i^oing  abroad ;  let  us  see  they  are  well 
trained  in  the  habits  of  Christian  families,  so  that  when  they  put  their  foot  in  foreign 
lands  they  shall  do  a  great  work  for  God  by  treading  underfoot  the  Demon  of  Drink. 
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The  Rev.    Prebendary  R.  M.  Grier,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 

Vicar  of  Hednesford,  Staffordshire. 

The  first  speaker  this  afternoon  said  the  question  be'bre  us  must  be  dissociated  from 
that  of  the  liquor  traffic  at  home  and  the  practice  of  total  abstinence.  I  don't  see  how 
that  is  possible,  for  in  his  speech  afterwards  he  said  distinctly  that  Sir  Wm.  Hunter 
stated  that  if  India  is  to  be  converted  to  Christ,  it  must  be  upon  the  principles  of  total 
abstinence.  And  where  are  the  missionaries  who  convert  India  to  learn  total 
abstinence  if  not  at  home  ?  If  the  battle  against  drunkenness  is  to  be  won,  we  must 
be  logical,  consistent,  and  bold.  The  battle  cannot  be  won  with  rose-water.  In  the 
l-'ree  Trade  Hail  there  is  an  enormous  audience,  attracted  by  the  discussion  of  Agnos- 
ticism and  doubt ;  but  if  we  are  ever  to  get  rid  of  ^ these  evils  which  are  spreading 
throughout  this  country  and  the  world,  we  must  apply  ourselves  in  a  practical  way  to 
practical  evils  that  are  amongst  us.  One  speaker  talked  about  the  diflference  between 
the  rum  sent  to  the  natives  abroad  and  tiie  rum  used  at  home  here  in  England.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it.  Why  take  the  most  ragged,  wretched,  miserable  Creole  who  has 
drunk  himself  into  imbecility,  and  I  can  match  him  any  day  with  an  Englishman  from 
the  streets  of  Manchester.  If  the  strong  drink  used  in  distant  lands  is  different  from 
that  in  use  at  home,  the  effects,  at  any  rate,  are  very  much  the  same.  The  question 
of  temperance  here  at  home  very  closely  affects  the  question  of  temperance  abroad. 
Sir  Charles  Warren  has  sent  us  a  paper  protesting  against  coercion  except  in  regard  to 
Dative  races.  We  all  agree  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  people  to  be  perfectly  vir- 
tuous from  motives  inspired  in  their  hearts  by  the  love  of  Christ ;  and  we  know  that 
every  man  must  be  changed  by  God's  Holy  Spirit,  if  he  be  fit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  That  is  perfectly  true.  But  remember  this  : — We  know  that  prohibition 
abroad  will  answer,  because  prohibition  at  home  has  answered.  There  are  thousands 
of  parishes  in  England  where  there  is  literally  no  drunkenness  and  very  little  crime  ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  no  liquor  trade  in  them.  We  may  not  be  able  to  coerce 
people  into  Christianity  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  tempt  people  against  their  will  to 
the  commission  of  an  abominable  sin  against  Almighty  God  ;  nor  ought  we  to  train 
people  in  habits  which  may  unfit  them  for  the  ■  highest  service.  We  send  forth 
missionaries,  and  they  are  excellent  men  with  hearts  full  of  an  earnest  desire  to  win 
sonls  for  Christ ;  but  they  carry  with  them  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  From  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  there  came  to 
me  some  yeajs  ago  a  ghastly  story,  that  the  people  there  were  being  destroyed  by 
strong  drink ;  and  the  introduction  of  that  strong  drink  was  ascrib^  to  the  very 
missionaries  who  had  converted  them  to  Christianity.  Now,  supposing  you  prohibit 
the  liqnor  trade  abroad  and  prevent  spirits  or  beer  from  entering  those  countries,  do 
yoa  mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  deprive  your  brothers  and  sisters  of  that  which  you 
yourselves  r^ard  as  a  necessary  of  life  ?  Is  that  fair  ?  Are  vou  going  to  deal  out  to 
the  missionary  and  the  Englishman  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  the  natives,  a  different 
measure  from  that  (](palt  out  to  you  here  ?  You  clamour  for  liberty  here  in  England  ; 
why  should  you  interfere  with  their  liberty  !  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  precisely 
the  same  evil  exists  at  home  and  abroad,  and  if  we  would  be  logical  and  consistent, 
we  must  not  onlystop  the  sale  abroad,  we  must  go  further  and  prohibit  it  here  altogether. 
This  is  relevant  to  our  subject.  We  want  to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  the  heathen 
by  the  liquor  trade.  Remember  that  they  are  sometimes  demoralized  by  it  in  England. 
A  number  of  savages  visit  from  time  to  time  the  shores  of  England  ;  they  see  how  we 
live  and  they  go  back  again  and  tell  their  fellow  countrymen,  What  ?  Are  they  to  report 
that  we  who  are  so  anxious  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  amongst  them,  allow 
it  with  all  its  terrible  consequences  amongst  ourselves  ?  Logically,  then,  we  are  bound 
to  do  at  home  what  we  want  to  do  abroad.  There  was  a  magnificent  meeting  this 
morning  in  aid  of  the  missionary  movement.  May  God  bless  that  movement.  If 
England  does  not  earnestly  endeavour  to  evangelise  the  heathen,  her  days  are 
numbered.  Still,  I  feel  strongly  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  accomplish  this  work 
until  we  have  overcome  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  drink  traffic,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  We  send  our  sailors  to  every  part  of  the  world.  How  can  we  help  then, 
seeing  what  they  are,  strong  drink  finding  its  way  among  the  heathen  ?  You  tell  me 
that  many  native  Christians  cannot  so  much  as  touch  strong  drink,  even  in  the  Holy 
Communion — cannot  so  much  as  look  upon  it  without  danger  to  their  souls.  If,  then, 
sailors  and  other  Englishmen  are  not  trained  at  home  in  the  practices  of  total  abstinence, 
and  cany  their  habits  among  the  natives,  the  Christianity  which  we  teach  them  is 
handicapped  by  wickedness,  for  which  we  here  at  home  are  greatly  responsible.  The 
world  cannot  be  evangelised,  as  we  all  admit,  without  self-denial ;  let  us,  at  any  rate. 
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take  this  first  step  towards  showing  ourselves  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pot 
away  from  ourselves,  from  our  homes,  and  ff  oin  our  country,  that  which  is  the  most 
grievous  obstacle  to' the  little  ones  whom  He  has  redeemed. 


Edward  Meacham,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

I  THINK  this  afternoon  we  have  pretty  well  ventilated  the  subject  of  total  abstinence. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  are  to  do  any  good  in  our  missionary  work  in  South 
America  or  Africa  we  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  the  chief  peril.  But  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  still  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  house.  A  man  who  forces 
drink  upon  the  savage  races,  I  am  ashamed  of  as  a  white  man,  and  if  you  do  not  feel 
the  same  all  I  can  say  is,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Such  people  are  not  good  Christians 
in  any  sense  whatever.  You  may  say  what  you  like  about  it,  I  say  they  are  not  No 
good  Christian  would  do  that  which  he  knew  would  ruin  his  brother  simply^  because 
mat  brother  was  a  black  man.  I  am  astonished  to  see  that  ministers  of  religioB  are 
actually  becoming  shareholders  in  the  various  breweries  of  this  country.  If  we  are 
to  influence  foreign  countries  in  this  matter,  we  must  go  to  them  with  dean  hands 
and  pure  hearts. 


The  Rev.  C.  Griffiths,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Bedminster, 

Bristol. 

There  is  a  temperance  song  in  America  which  has  as  its  refrain, 

"Temperance  men,  won't  you  help?" 

This  Question  may  well  be  asked  in  connection  with  the  demoralization  of  heathen 
races  by  the  drink  traffic.  But  it  is  most  unwise,  while  we  try  in  a  Christ-like  manner 
to  fight  this  battle,  to  undervalue  the  influences  opposed  to  us.  If  we  are  men  we 
must  be  firm  to  our  principles  for  life,  for  weakness  on  our  part  not  only  means  sad 
consequences  to  our  own  nation,  but  annihilation  to  the  African  races,  which  would 
be  a  sin  of  the  greatest  magnitude.  The  contest  may  be  compared  to  an  incident 
which  came  under  my  own  notice,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  simile  may  not  hold  good 
in  the  final  details.  A  youth  trained  to  drink  in  his  own  home,  as  a  consequence  in* 
dulged  more  freely  immediately  he  was  his  own  master,  and  became  even  on  his  6rst 
voyage  degraded  and  debased.  Falling  into  the  water  a  life  buoy  was  thrown  to  him, 
which  he  successfully  secured,  passing  his  body  partially  through  it,  but  a  young  mate, 
the  most  popular  on  board,  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and  went  to  the  rescue  of 
the  lad.  The  youth,  instead  of  allowing  his  rescuer  to  save  him,  strangled  the  mate 
in  the  water  through  cowardly  alarm.  The  boy  was  brought  safely  on  board,  and  the 
mate  drowned.  Unless  we  can  conquer  drunkenness  it  will  conquer  us,  and  oor 
nearest  and  dearest  may  be  sacrificed.  But  so  far  as  the  heathen  are  concerned  it  is  a 
life  and  death  struggle.  We  are  all  aware  how  strangely  hereditary  the  disease  of 
drunkenness  is.  I  have  known  seven  drunken  men  and  one  drunken  woman  the  off- 
spring of  one  drunken  father  and  grandfather,  and  these  are  the  sort  of  men  we  are 
now  manufacturing  in  Africa.  I  fear  that  if  trade  revives  and  wages  increase  we  may 
eaual  again  the  drink  returns  of  1876  and  1877.  If  so,  the  purest  of  women  and  the  best 
of  men  will  go  down  under  this  power. 


The  Rev.  T.  P.  Ring,  Vicar  of  Hanley. 

We  who  are  here  have  gathered  much  from  the  admirable  papers  and  roeedies  we 
have  just  heard,  and  if  we  go  back  to  our  parishes  and  different  centres  ot  infloeBoe, 
and  spread  what  we  have  l^en  told  upon  this  great  and  terrible  subject,  it  will  not  be 
m  vain.  If  we  who  know  something  of  this  subject  will  make  it  our  business  to  in- 
struct those  who  do  not,  we  shall  very  soon  find  that  public  opinion  will  be  changed, 
and  that  we  shall  cease  to  destroy  these  weaker  nations  ir^  sending  them  these 
dangerous  and  degrading  drinks.  The  question  is  the  demoralization  of  heathen  and 
uncivilized  races  by  the  drink  traflic.  But  it  is  not  only  heathen  and  uncivilized  races 
that  are  demoralized  by  this  drink,  and  I  believe  myself  there  is  no  possible  remedy 
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for  the  evil,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  except  the  very  simple  one  of  entire  prohibition. 
I  think  laws  ought  to  be  passed  making  it  penal  to  manufacture  the  article,  and 
making  it  penal  to  sell  it,  because  there  are  so  many  people  in  the  world  who  are  quite 
ready  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  this  evil,  although  they  have  not  the  strength 
or  the  power  to  resbt  it.  I  remember  it  being  said  tluit  Bishop  Selwyn  in  passmg 
through  one  of  his  islands,  saw  the  savages  gathered  round  a  rum  cask  which  had 
drifted  ashore,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  He  said,  "  Spike  the  barrel,  and  let  the  drink 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  because  if  you  learn  to  like  it,  it  will  bring  you  sorrow,  and 
trouble,  and  misery."  So  those  natives  were  saved  by  the  total  prohibition  of  the 
bishop.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  bishop  was  right,  and  if  he  was  right 
then  when  exercising  his  influence  over  a  limited  area,  I  tliink,  also,  we  ^all  be  right 
if  we  can  do  the  same  over  a  much  wider  area.  The  people  themselves  don't  want  it 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  I  believe  it  is  forced  upon  them  ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  shall 
ever  get  legislation,  although  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary,  until  we  have  a  much 
wider  spread  of  total  abstinence  among  ourselves.  'I'herefore  I  shall  plead  for  many 
total  abstainers.  If  you  are  not  already  total  abstainers  I  would  ask  you  to  become  so 
for  the  sake  of  those  poor  heathen  nations  of  whom  we  have  heard  in  eloquent  and 
touching  language  from  Mr.  Edwards. 


Herbert  Birch,  Esq. 

I  HAD  not  thought  of  intruding  upon  the  meeting,  but  I  wish  to  express  a  sense  of 
great  disappointment  that  the  discussion  of  ihis  subject  has  not  been  more 
practical.  I  know  that  this  is  a  subject  which  is  exciting  much  interest  among 
merchants  in  Manchester,  and  they  will  read  what  takes  place  at  this  meeting  to  see 
whether  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  subject.  I  was  lunching  to-day  with  a 
merchant  very  largely  connected  with  the  African  trade,  and  in  view  of  this  meeting 
I  asked  him  a  few  questions.  He  pointcl  out  that  other  nations  trade  with  Africa, 
and  there  must  be  united  action  by  these  different  nations — in  fact,  some  Government 
^authority  dealing  with  this  drink  question,  if  it  is  to  be  dealt  with  successfully.  It  is 
of  no  use  our  trying  to  influence  Manchester  merchants  not  to  export  spirits,  if  the 
German  merchants  export  them  in  double  quantities.  As  to  the  nature  of  those 
liquors,  I  wish  particularly  to  mention  that  it  is  a  very  diffierent  article  to  that  used  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  say  that  in  order  to  gi^£  a  certificate  to  our  English  liquors  ; 
bat  the  vile  stuff  forced  on  to  the  native  races  is  doctored  so  as  to  create  thirst,  and 
is  absolutely  poisonous.  It  is  stuff  which  would  not  be  used  by  anybody  in  this 
country,  and  its  title  of  ''sudden  death  "  pretty  well  expresses  the  European  opinion 
of  it.  Surely  we  are  quite  justified  in  saying  it  is  different  to  the  liquor  sold  in  this 
country,  and  this  makes  us  increasingly  responsible  for  its  export.  It  is  too  true  that 
our  merchants  ship  to  Africa  German  spirits  that  would  not  be  looked  at  here. 
Millions  of  gallons  are  shipped  from  Hamburg  by  English  merchants  at  this  present 
time.  They  regret  it  honestly  I  believe,  and  if  any  way  could  be  shown  them  by 
which  they  could  be  assisted  to  stop  the  trafHc  they  .would  do  so ;  and  I  regret  we 
have  not  present  some  of  those  gentlemen  who,  from  their  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  trade  carried  on  with  the  great  Continent  of  Africa,  would  have  been  able  to 
make  some  practical  suggestions  on  this  important  subject. 


Alfred  Butterworth,  Esq.,  Andover. 

YotJ  have  heard  various  classes  of  gentlemen  speak  on  this  platform,  and  I  thought 
before  the  temperance  subject  was  concluded  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  heard  one 
speak  who  is  interested  in  the  trade  and  manufacturing  of  this  district.  I  have  lately 
been  conversing  with  a  gentleman  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  trade  in  India,  who 
informs  me  that  the  proprietors  of  mills  in  India  now  generally  request  that  when 
overlookers  or  managers  are  sent  there,  they  should  be  total  abstainers,  for  while 
they  lose  by  death  100  moderate  drinkers,  they  do  not  lose  one  amongst  total 
abstainers.  With  reference  to  intemperance,  it  also  appears  to  me  that  professed 
Christians  ought  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  although  they  may 
be  able  to  take  intoxicating  liquor  moderately  themselves,  they  should  not  live  simply 
for  themselves  but  for  others — this  age  is  too  much  an  a(;e  of  selfishness.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  duty  of  husl>ands  and  fathers  to  deny  themselves  for  the  sake  of  ihe:r 
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wives  and  children,  and  for  wives  and  children  to  deny  themselves  for  their  hosbands 
and  parents ;  by  showing  such  self-denial  we  shall  have  greater  inflaence  with  our 
families  and  neighbours,  and  ministers  have  more  power  in  preaching  and  teaching 
the  Gospel. 


The    Rev.   J.    R.    O.   West,   St.    Stephen's    Rectory, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock,  Manchester. 

We  are  this  afternoon  calling  the  attention  of  Christian  folk  to  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  in  order  that  such  a  public  opinion  may  be  formed,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  be  so  aroused  that  the  influence  arising  ntay  extend  over  our  Colonies  into 
other  lands.  I  know  that  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  in  the  way  of  reform  in 
this  matter  has  been  referred  to  to-day  by  Mr.  Birch,  viz.,  the  great  tnde  hindrance. 
Some  months  ago,  a  conference  on  this  subject  was  held  in  Manchester.  Some 
merchants  trading  in  Africa  were  present,  and  they  and  others  who  wrote  said  the 
only  way  to  effect  a  remedy  was  to  approach,  not  so  much  our  own  Government— 
for  they  werd  already  very  anxious  to  help — ^but  to  get  foreign  Governments  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  spirits,  and  especially  spirits  of  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Birch  has  referred  to. 


CONCERT    HALL, 
Wednesday    Evening,    Octoberr    3rd,     1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BiSHOP  OF  NEWCASTLE  in  the  Chain 


SOCIAL   PURITY. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

In  rising  to  address  you  for  a  few  moments,  I  have  to  say  that  I  stand 
here  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  the  President  of  this  Congress,  or  I  should 
decline  to  take  the  chair  at  a  mixed  meeting  of  men  and  women, 
especially  of  so  many  young  men  and  young  women,  on  the  subject  of 
Social  Purity.    The  subject  we  have  before  us  to-night  is  one  that  can 
only  be  approached  in  public  at  all  with 'the  greatest  difficulty,  and,  in  a 
mixed  audience  such  as  this,  only  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  awe,  as 
well  as  with  the  deepest  reverence.    For  the  question  we  have  to  handle 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  nature ;  and  I  can  but  praj 
to  God  that  He  may  so  direct  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  readers  and 
speakers  this  evening  that  there  may  be  no  word  spoken  which  God  the 
Jioly  Spirit  would  rather  have  left  unsaid ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  Christian  men  and  women  gathered  here  under  the  eye  of  the  all-pure 
God,  may  take  such  counsel  together  that  we  may  go  out  from  this  halt 
determined,  God  helping  us,  to  do  something  m  our  life-time  to  remote 
one  of  the  greatest  blots  that  now  stains  the  purity  of  our  beloved 
England — something  to  get  at  that  canker  which  seems  to  be  eating  out 
the  heart  of  so  much  of  the  real  Christian  religion  of  the  country.    As  I 
am  to  be  followed  by  able  readers  and  speakers,  who  have  prepared,  with 
great  care,  that  which  they  hava  to  say,  I  shall  leave  the  greater  part  of 
the  subject  in  their  hands.     And  yet,  I  hoj^e  you  will  pardon  me  if  I 
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say  one  or  two  words  upon  the  general  subject  to  you.     There  is  an  in- 
tense need  that  everyone  in  the   Church  of  England  at  the   present 
moment  should  do  what  he  lawfully  and  reasonably  can  in  this  matter. 
You  all  know  some  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  it.     It  is  easy  to 
speak  of  many  sins — even  sins  of  the  body — it  is  easy  to  meet  together 
and  consider  such  a  subject  as  that  of  intemperance — ^and  yet  how 
terribly  difficult  it  is  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  as  this.     A  meeting  for 
"purity"  may  easily  degenerate  into  one  practically  for  "impurity." 
And  yety  no  man  who  has  had  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  who,  for 
example,  has  ever  conducted  a  ten  days'  mission,  but  comes  from  it  with 
a  feeling  that  something  more  must  be  said  and  done  if  ever  this  evil  is 
to  be  stemmed,  or  the  purity  of  England  is  to  be  made  what  it  ought  to 
be.     For  this  is  a  matter  that  goes  right  down  to  the  foundation  of  the 
life  of  our  nation  ;  a  matter  which  really  sits  at  the  springs  of  that  life, 
and,  until  those  springs  are  pure,  the  stream  of  the  national  life  cannot 
be  anything  but  impure.     I  take  it  that  '*  social  purity  "  means,  in  the 
first  instance,  "  personal  purity  " ;  while  personal  purity  influences  the 
whole  social  circle.     Now,  purity  is  the  '*  sensitive  nerve  "  of  the  family, 
and  if  that  nerve  be  jarred  or  anything  be  pressing  on  it,  the  life 
of  the  family  will  be  out  of  order ;  and,  if  the  life  of  the  family  be  out  of 
order,  the  life  of  the  nation,  consequently,  will  also  be  a^ected.    But 
there  is  something  more  than  this.    There  are  certain  things  we  must 
witness  for ;  we  must  require  from  man  the  same  law  of  purity  as  we 
demand  of  woman.    We  must  also  ask  that  there  shall  be  no  great  talk 
about  this  matter ;  but  that  there  shall  be  much  personal  work.     Now 
there  is  a  work  of  great  importance  which  masters  and  mistresses  of 
houses  have  to  see  to,  and  that  is,  first,  regard  to  the  literature  we  allow 
in  our  houses.    The  utterly  mischievous  productions,  whether  prurient 
publications,  or  the  nasty  suggestive  novels,  or  the  hideous  and  hateful 
tales  that,  alas,  are  too  often  written  by  women,  these  at  least  can  be 
indignantly  ejected  from  our  homes.     In  the  earlier  part  of  boyhood  and 
girlhood,  when  the  imagination  God  has  given  is  bright  and  clear,  we 
can  see  that  we  engage  that  imagination  in  the  highest  and  purest  and 
truest  way.  filling  it  with  noble  and  generous,  if  amusing  ideas.     Let  us 
show  our  boys  and  girls  that  God  has  given  Himself  as  the  highest  object 
to  which  our  imagination  can  be  raised,  and  we  shall  prevent  their 
making  many  expeditions  into  some  unclean  land  of  mystery,  from  which 
they  can  never  return  but  with  bleeding  feet  and  bruises  to  the  soul 
which  it  will  take  long  years,  if  ever,  to  bind  up  or  heal.     We  want,  I 
say,  little  chattering  and  much  work — personal  work — in  this  matter.    No 
doubt,  those  who  follow  me  will  speak  more  at  length  on  this  subject ; 
but  each  one  of  us  can  do  much.    You  know  how  Darwin  showed  us, 
years  ago,  the  way  in  which  the  earth  worms  living  under  ground  could 
and  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  globe ;  and  in  the  same  way  we, 
insignificant  as  we  may  be  in  many  of  the  aspects  of  our  lives,  if  we 
simply  do  our  work  in  the  way  God  has  appointed,  may  accomplish 
much,  and  may  help  to  change  the  face  of  England.      If  vitiated 
blood  is  being  sent  all  through  the  body  from  the  heart  of  the  nation, 
we  know  what  kind  of  national  life  to  expect ;  there  is  a  disease  at 
the  heart,  how  can  that  heart  become  pure?    We  are  all  acquainted 
with  the  splendid  example  set  by  the  Roman  Catholic   priest,  who 
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has  gone  out  to  give  his  life  and  work  to  the  infected  lepers  on  that  dis^ 
tant  island  of  the  sea,  and  we  know  not  only  that  he  has  given  his  life,  but 
that  the  infected  life  of  these  people  has  entered  into  him,  and  is  eating 
out  his  life.  His  own  life  is  not  enough  to  cure  the  disease  of  those 
poor  creatures.  But  we  know  of  another,  the  Master  of  this  devoted 
servant,  Who  came  down  on  earth  to  give  His  life  as  the  ransom  for 
mankind.  That  life  can  enter  into  and  can  heal  the  sickness  of  the  heart. 
That  life  is  to  be  the  light  of  men.  Irradiated  by  that  light  you  and  I 
can  go  forth  amongst  the  sick  and  suffering,  and  can  carry  the  beams  of 
that  light  and  life  into  the  corruption  and  vice  around  us ;  so  that  quietly 
working  by  the  faith  and  strength  of  God,  we  may  be  purer  amongst,  and 
a  blessing  to,  others.  There  is  such  a  power  in  that  personal  work 
which  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Church  of  England  may  engage  in. 
Your  own  hearts  guarded  and  shielded  by  constant  prayer ;  your  own  eyes 
kept  pure  by  constantly  looking  upon  the  face  of  God ;  you  may  carry  on 
that  beneficial  work,  quiet,  earnest,  praying,  patient,  watching  work  for 
God ;  so  that  atleast  some  one  or  two  of  those  whom  we  seek  out.may  know 
something  more  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  redemption  of  the  Son, 
and  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  if  from  so  large  a  meeting  as 
this  to-night,  each  one  should  go  out  determined  to  make  this  a  subject  of 
prayer  and  work,  saying  to  God,  "  make  Thy  way  plain  before  my  face,*' 
enable  me  to  take  some  part  in  this  tremendous  strife  against  principali- 
ties and  powers,  then  you  may  depend  upon  it  a  real  answer  will  come, 
and  work  for  God  will  be  done.  By  thus  increasing  personal  ser\-ice  a 
change  may  come  all  over  the  face  of  England,  and  the  old  Church  of 
this  land  may  rise  invigorated  by  the  streams  of  new  life  poured  into  her 
children  by  the  life-giving  God. 


PAPERS. 


G.  S.  S.  ViDAL,  Esq.,  Museum  Close,  Oxford; 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  be  exclusively  practical.  Inasmuch  as 
the  general  sentiment  has  developed  and  is  still  developing  in  the 
direction  of  sympathy  with  the  movement  for  raising  the  standard  of 
morality  by  positive  teaching,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  public  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Every  movement  passes  through  three  stages.  In  the  first,  a  few 
enthusiasts  with  special  earnestness,  begotten  of  special  knowledge,  find 
themselves  constrained  to  secure  a  hearing  on  what  they  feel  to  be 
a  matter  of  most  vital  moment.  The  force  of  prejudice  and  suspicion  of 
anything  new  drives  them  into  courses  of  which  they  themselves 
disapprove  ;  but  they  do  their  work  of  gradually  familiarising  the 
public  mind  with  the  fact  that  this  or  that  great  question  is  surely  coming 
up  for  solution.  The  speech  of  a  public  man,  or  the  issue  of  a 
popular  pamphlet  brings  the  movement  to  its  second  stage ;  the  strong 
public  hostility  yields  to  a  general  rush  to  do  something  ;  public  com- 
passion is  enlisted,  public  sentimentalism  quickened  and  fostered.  When 
the  impulsive  find  something  new  to  excite  their  sympathy,  and  the 
sensational  stage  is  over,  that  is  the  occasion  and  the  opportunity  for 
well-considered  progress,  and  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  action. 
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Believing  that  this  thuxl  stage  has  been  reached,  I  propose  to  make 
one  or  two  suggestions  for  work,  which  appear  to  be,  at  any  rate,  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  necessary,  by  way  of  warning,  to  indicate  what 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  generally  successful  so  far  as  past  experience 
goes.  It  is  at  best  exceptional  for  a  parochial  society  to  succeed  if 
worked  on  the  lines  of  a  temperance  society  with  fixed,  frequent,  and 
r^ular  meetings ;  the  necessary  enforcement  of  the  same  principles  in 
each  address,  the  narrow  limits  which  discretion  and  refinement  alike 
lay  down  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  impossibility  of  introducing 
at  such  meetings  any  of  the  secondary  means  which  are  so  largely  instru-> 
mental  in  securing  permanence  for  our  temperance  organizations  militate 
against  the  success  of  a  society  in  which  the  promotion  of  purity  is  the 
sole  object  Where  successful  progress  has,  humanly  speaking,  been 
secured  it  may  be  traced  to  the  wise  policy  of  making  the  inculcation 
of  morality  one  among  other  objects  which  the  guild  or  society  is 
organized  to  promote,  by  inserting  some  simple  rules,  the  acceptance  of 
which  is  a  condition  of  membership.  An  excuse  is  thus  given  on  the  one 
hand  for  special  addresses  on  the  subject  of  morality,  and  on  the 
other  for  more  definite  dealing  with  individuals. 

Secondly,  I  would  plead  for  a  far  less  timid  and  hesitating  grappling 
with  the  question.  The  elevation  of  public  sentiment,  and  the 
ftrengthening  of  individual  life,  are  two  objects  totally  distinct ;  and 
their  furtherance  depend  on  different  methods.  Public  opinion  is 
influenced  by  mass  meetings;  the  individual  life  by  the  more 
[»ivate  devotional  gatherings.  The  majority  are  afraid  of  public 
meetings;  it  is  true  they  can  only  be  held  occasionally,  but  the 
larger  they  are,  the  greater  their  solemnity,  the  more  certainly  can  they 
be  depended  upon  for  seriousness,  the  more  surely  can  the  speaker 
count  on  a  generous  and  attentive  hearing.  If  this  be  an  ascertained 
fact,  and  will  anyone  deny  its  truth,  who  can  judge  not  a  priori  but  from 
a  reasonably  wide  experience  of  meetings  of  all  sizes  held  under  varied 
circumstances,  then  the  case  is  made  out  for  inviting  the  cooperation 
of  every  variety  of  organization,  that  the  largest  possible  attendance  may 
be  guaranteed.  This  which  seems  so  obvious  would  not  be  urged,  were 
it  not  the  case  that  again  and  again  a  meeting  which  should  have  been 
influential  has  been  rendered  a  fiasco,  not  through  any  lack  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  in  which  the  gathering  is  held, 
but  because  those  who  have  been  responsible  for  it  have  not  adopted  the 
bolder  policy  of  a  wide  and  general  appeal.  On  all  the  great  moral 
questions  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  heart  of  the  people  is  sound. 

Attention  has  recently  been  drawn,  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  the  spread  of  corrupt  literature  of  all  kinds  ;  the  evil  is  a  real  one. 
How  can  it  be  met  ?  A  prosecution,  even  if  successful,  which  is  report- 
ed in  the  public  press,  is  a  gratuitous  advertisement  welcome  to  the 
offender ;  the  penalty  given  is  usually  so  trifling  that  it  is  worthless,  and 
inspires  defiance  of  the  law  ;  a  nominal  fine,  a  short  term  of  imprison- 
ment are  of  no  practical  value  as  a  deterrent ;  the  case  would  be  very 
different,  if,  on  every  conviction,  the  offenders  were  neither  sent  to  gaol 
nor-  fined,  but  were  sentenced  to  be  flogged.  If  humanitarianism 
resents  the  suggestion  of  such  a  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
public  experience  witnesses  that  it  would  be  ef!icacious;  certainly 
22 
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the  reprobates  who  are  inoculating  England  with  continental  vices 
deserve  no  quarter  or  compassion.  If  the  secrecy  of  the  post  renders  it 
impossible  for  the  utmost  vigilance  to  suppress  this  evil,  it  is  certain  that 
the  effect  of  it  may  be  materially  mitigated  by  a  flood  of  literature  on 
the  other  side. 

In  matters  requiring  the  intervention  of  legislation  it  is  the  duty  of 
public  constituted  authority  to  vindicate  the  law  from  open  \dolationy  of 
private  enterprise  to  agitate  for  bye-laws  sufficiently  strong  to  meet  local 
needs,  in  such  matters  as  the  evils  of  street-trading  or  hiring  fairs,  the 
inspection  of  common  lodging-houses,  and  the  like.  Individuals  will 
expend  their  energy  well  if  they  concentrate  it  upon  insisting  that 
officials  shall  be  effective,  and  that  a  law  shall  not  become  a  dead  letter ; 
it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  private  citizen  to  undertake  the  policeman's 
work. 

Drink  and  immorality  are  close  allies ;  the  licensing  question  is  one 
that  does  not  concern  the  temperance  reformer  alone ;  the  public-house 
is  the  haunt  of  profligacy ;  the  dancing  saloon  is  the  hotbed  of  vice;  it 
is  unsound  in  principle,  as  it  is  disastrous  and  unjust  in  practice,  diat 
there  should  be  practically  no  public  check  on  the  granting  or  refusal  of 
licenses  to  such  places.   - 

Gymnasia,  recreation  rooms,  reading  rooms,  valuable  as  they  are,  only 
touch  a  fringe  of  the  question.     In  every  great  town  there  should  be  at 
least  one  large  establishment  in  which  rooms  could  be  let  to  young  men 
of  slender  means,  where  they  Would  sleep  and  live  ;  an  institution  has  yet 
to  be  created  combining  the  freedom  of  an  hotel  with  the  many  advan- 
tages that  would  naturally  follow  from  many  men  of  similar  tastes 
living  permanently  under  the  same  roof.    So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  information,  the  experiments  hitherto  made  have  failed,  either 
through  the  attempt  to  enforce  unpalatable  rules  limiting  independence, 
or  through  such  houses  being  started  upon  too  small  a  scale  to  be  finan- 
cially sound.      A  further  appeal  may  reasonably  be  made  to  those 
who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  to  extend  these  advantages  to 
those  who  are  not  so  fortunate.     Fashion  demands  luxury,  and  condones 
ostentation.     Money  is  squandered  in  expensive  dinners,  which  nobody 
cares  to  eat.    Would  not  far  greater  happiness,  without  any  loss  of  social 
dignity,  result  to  men  who  would  sometimes  invite  to  their  houses  those 
who  would  not  be  expected  to  return  their  invitation  ?    Of  the  hundreds  of 
clerks  in  our  great  towns,  many  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  leave  comfortable  homes  and  accept  a  life  of  comparative  poverty.  It 
would  be  a  powerful  help  to  such  as  these  in  the  batde  against  the 
temptations  of  a  life  in  cheerless  lodgings,  if  they  received  a  more 
frequent  welcome  to  homes  of  refinement  where  they  can  forget  for 
a  time  the  misery  of  isolation  and  loneliness.     Expedients  such  as  these 
would  only  touch  a  small  proportion  of  the  population  ;  the  condition  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  will  only  be  changed  for  the  better  by 
a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  de-centralisation  of  industry.    Eng- 
land is  suflering  less  from  over-population  than  from  the  congestion 
of  population.   If  the  mobilisation  of  the  peasantry  into  the  towns  be  the 
curse  of  the  last  decade,  the  hope  of  the  next  will  be  the  breaking  up  of 
city  life,  the  re-migration  firom  the  towns,  the  restoration  of  the  people 
to  the  country.    Factories  established  outside  the  limits  of  the  municipal 
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area  would  be  free  from  excessive  rates  and  exorbitant  rents.  The  con- 
centration of  industry,  raising  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  leaves 
a  miserable  margin  even  for  decency.  It  cannot  be  a  natural  economic 
state  wherein  at  the  close  of  the  business  hours  the  well-to-do  take  the 
train  in  one  direction,  the  poor  in  another,  the  only  bond  between 
them  being  a  purely  commercial  relation.  Industrial  feudalism,  impossi- 
ble in  a  town,  would  soften  class  hatred.  l[he  erection  of  mills  away 
from  the  great  centres  would  create  local  markets,  and  by  rendering  the 
revival  of  agriculture  possible,  would  be  the  means  of  rescuing  from 
decay  that  which  in  prosperity  is  the  most  stable  and  moral  portion  of 
the  community.  It  may  be  that  the  day  of  colossal  fortunes  would  be 
over ;  so  much  the  better.  But,  quite  apart  from  any  economic  advantages 
that  would  accrue  from  such  a  redistribution  of  the  people  a  state 
of  things  in  which  men  could  live  in  a  pure  air  and  amid  natural 
surroundings  would  restore  to  thousands  the  hope  of  a  pure  personal  life. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  marriage,  and  the  dangerous  tampering  with 
law  relating  to  family  life ;  nothing  of  the  need  for  new  legislation ; 
nothing  of  the  criminal  neglect  and  carelessness  in  the  training  of 
children  among  the  rich  quite  as  much  as  among  the  poor.  Rescue 
work,  vigilance  work,  the  closing  of  bad  houses,  the  sound  principles  on 
which  places  of  public  resort  for  purposes  of  vice  may  be  dealt  with, 
methods  of  penitentiary  work,  would  each  furnish  material  for  a  separate 
paper.  I  have  spoken  more  directly  on  behalf  of  that  class  of  young  men 
who,  more  than  any  other,  are  outside  the  Church's  influence.  Knowing 
well  the  snares  that  are  set  for  them  in  city  life,  I  may  still  say  to  them, 
if  science,  philosophy,  history,  Christian  manhood  upon  earth,  God  on 
high  are  with  us,  who  are  they  that  are  against  us  ? 
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*•  We  speak  as  those  who  are  deeply  conscious  of  their  responsibility 
before  God  for  the  words  which  they  utter  upon  a  subject  of  tremendous 
tnoment." 

Such  is  the  introduction  to  the  report  of  the  committee  to  the 
Lambeth  Conference  on  the  subject  of  Purity^  It  is  in  this  solemn  tone 
that  the  attention  of  the  Church  is  called,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to 
this  momentous  subject ;  and  the  same  key-note  pervades  the  report,  and 
it  comes  to  us  as  the  one  report  upon  which  the  whole  conference  was 
unanimous.  It  recognises  the  danger  of  speech  on  this  subject,  but  it 
points  to  the  greater  danger  which  lurks  in  silence.  It  speaks  of  our 
relation  to  God  in  this  matter  : — 

(a)  In  the  maintenance  of  purity  in  ourselves  and  in  others. 

\b)  In  the  visitation  of  God's  anger  upon  these  sins.  And  it  affirms 
the  possibility  of  a  life  of  chastity  in  the  unmarried,  and  deprecates  the 
selfishness  and  lust  which  bring  dishonour  upon  the  holy  estate  of 
marriage;  and,  sweeping  away  the  unauthorized  distinction  which  society 
would  make  between  the  woman  and  the  man,  wisely  maintains  that  on 
the  latter  rests  the  main  responsibility. 

It  has  been  lamented  that  there  is  not  a  complete  code  of  ethics  laid 
down  for  us  within  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  but  as  has  been  well  said. 
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•*  the  Gospel  always  refers  to  pre-existing  rules  of  morality,  and  only 
supplements  these  where  they  are  deficient." 

The  Gospel  teaches  the  principle  on  which  morality  depends— 
unselfishness;  and  if  that  principle  be  accepted,  the  details  of  morality 
and  temperance  need  not  be  insisted  upon,  for  they  flow  from  it  as 
inevitable  consequences.  The  history  of  the  past,  both  in  national  and 
individual  life,  shows  us  what  human  nature  is  when  unrestrained  by  the 
Grace  of  God.  When  Corinth,  *•  the  City  of  the  two  Seas,"  was  in  the 
zenith  of  her  greatness,  and  was  called  the  "eye  of  Greece,"  when 
her  wealth,  her  culture,  her  beauty,  and  her  merchandise  made  her 
"  the  emporium  of  the  richest  trade  of  the  East  and  the  West,"  it  was 
then  that  her  profligacy  and  impurity  became  proverbial ;  and  Corinth 
became  synonymous  with  immorality  and  sin.  Her  temple  of  Venus 
has  come  down  to  us  in  history,  where  a  false  religion  made  gain  for 
its  professors  by  traffic  in  harlots.  And  in  all  the  most  civilized  of  the 
ancient  cities  impurity  and  the  vices  which  flow  therefrom  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  pagan  world. 

Some  great  thinkers  of  to-day  would  point  us  to  the  beauty  and  poetry 
of  ancient  times,  and  assure  us  that  in  these  lie  the  secret  of  happiness. 
That  to  be  good  and  pure  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  God  or  lean  upon 
His  strength.     But  history  refutes  this : — 

In  Pompeii  they  gave  themselves  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present; 
beauty  and  pleasure  were  their  pursuits.  They  declined  to  consider  the 
useless  abstraction  of  a  God  above  them,  and  we  read  the  scenes  of 
brutality  and  obscenity  surpass  the  power  of  description. 

**  That  once  gay,  but  infamous  city,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  cities  of  the 
period  was  full  of  drunkenness,  cruelty,  injustice  and  uncleanness  until 
the  day  God  overthrew  it,  as  He  did  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  And 
uncovered,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  grim  city  looks  like  a 
colossal  spectre,  rising  at  the  bidding  of  God  from  its  black  grave  to  warn 
modern  nations  against  an  atheistic,  epicurean  philosophy,  lest  they  too 
should  be  despoiled  of  their  glory,  and  sink  into  rottenness  and  ruini" — 
Femley  Lecture^  1886,/.  11.  Again  in  individual  lives.  Mr.  Watkin- 
son  says  in  the  lecture  from  which  I  have  quoted,  •*  Goethe  with  his 
genius,  his  great  powers,  and  his  shaken  faith,  speaks  beautifully  of  the 
liigher  life,  while  he  falls  into  discreditable  relations  with  a  married 
woman.*' 

George  Eliot,  whose  writings  charm  us  with  the  truthfulness  of  her  pic- 
tures— her  human  nature  is  so  exact,  her  morality  so  pure,  her  language 
so  full — assumed  to  have  a  standard  of  excellence  higher  than  that  laid 
down  by  Jesus ;  and  abandoning  the  hand  of  God,  she  trusted  for 
guidance  to  her  own  perception  of  right  and  wrong,  and  with  what 
result  ? 

She  was  content  to  live  as  the  mistress  of  Mr.  Lewes ;  and  to  give  up 
what  to  a  woman  is  a  priceless  treasure — her  purity.  How  sad  is  her 
life — her  faith  first  given  up,  then  her  purity  and  peace. 

How  many  more  well-known  names  there  are  whose  scepticism  led  to 
lawlessness  and  immorality — Godwin  and  Miss  Woolstonecroft,  and 
Shelley  and  Byron  form  a  curious  group — a  common  sympathy  uniting 
them  in  their  unbelief  in  God,  and  common  characteristics  of  their  lives 
being  adultery,  impurity,  and  selfish  sin.     .  .  .     .     They  gave 

•*  the  preference  to  flexibility  of  thinking  over  earnestness  of  doing,  they 
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made  a  stream  of  fresh  thought  play  freely  about  our  stock  notions  and 
habits/' and  the  outcome  "was  that  some  of  the  greatest  names  in 
literature  are  blackened  by  foul  stains,  for  which  there  is  no  purgation  ; 
while  their  lives  were  rendered  as  profoundly  shameful  as  their  talents. 
were  supremely  brilliant." — Femley  Lecture^  1886,^.  117,  118. 

The  daily  work  of  my  life  is  caring  for  the  bodies  of  my  fellowmen« 
I  look  upon  it  as  the  highest  calling  to  which  any  can  aspire.  This 
body  so  despised  by  the  heathen,  is  recognised  by  the  Christian  as  the 
home  of  the  Holy  Spirit — and  however  debased  or  disfigured,  however 
$|X>ilt  from  the  original  design,  it  is  the  material  on  which  our  Lord 
will  work  that  "  mighty  fashioning  anew  of  the- body  of  our  humiliation 
that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  His  glory." — Phil.  iii.  21. 

If  this  thought  were  present  with  us,  our  bodies  would  be  esteemed 
too  sacred  to  be  used  as  instruments  of  lust ;  our  words,  our  thoughts, 
our  acts  would  necessarily  be  pure — our  example  to  others  would 
necessarily  be  good ;  and  we  should  walk  circumspectly,  mindful  of  our 
danger,  but  remembering,  too,  our  destiny.  We  are  told  that  the  sins  of 
impurity  are  natural  to  us,  and,  therefore,  not  wrong,  and  that  health 
requires  this  indulgence. 

There  can  be  no  greater  fallacy.  In  the  trinity  of  our  nature  we  are 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  A  thing  to  be  natural  must  have  the  sanction 
of  our  entire  nature.  If  it  be  sanctioned  by  the  animal  appetites  only, 
it  has  not  the  approval  of  the  whole  man,  but  only  of  the  grosser  part  of 
him.  *'  The  eye  of  the  adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight  saying,  No  eye 
shall  see  me : and  disguiseth his  face "  (Job  xxiv.  15).  Why?  Because 
his  better  nature,  God's  voice  within  him,  rebukes  his  act,  and  makes 
him  cower  under  the  cloak  of  darkness.  It  is  true  that  this  voice  may  be 
silenced ;  when  it  is  disregarded  it  ceases  to  assert  itself. 

"  So  coin  grows  smooth  in  traffic's  current  passed, 
Till  Caesar's  image  is  effaced  at  last.'* — Cowpet^s  Progress  of  Error, 

Impurity  b  not  then  '*  natural,*'  for  it  is  disowned  by  the  better 
part  of  our  nature.  "  But,*'  say  many,  '*  it  is  necessary  to  our  health 
that  this  appetite  should  be  gratified."  It  is  not  so;  the  more  this 
appetite  is  subdued  the  more  perfect  is  our  physical  strength.  The 
more  it  is  indulged  the  fiercer  it  becomes,  and  the  more  it  exhausts  our 
manhood. 

In  training  a  man  for  racing  or  rowing  sexual  intercourse  is  forbidden. 
The  pleasures  of  the  sins  of  impurity  are  ever  biggest  in  anticipation, 
and  demand  from  their  slaves  ever-increasing  stimulation.  And  so, 
when  the  veil  is  now  and  then  lifted,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  is 
going  on  in  modem  society,  we  are  shocked  at  the  methods  which  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  adopt,  at  the  lengths  to  which  they  are  driven  in 
obscenity. 

These  sins  too  often  carry  their  own  punishment.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  youth  to  enter  my  study,  and  as  he  seats  himself  his  eye  will 
not  meet  mme — he  looks  anywhere  but  in  my  face,  as  he  tells  me  the 
story  of  his  shame  \  perhaps  it  is  impurity  in  the  form  of  self-pollution, 
indulged  until  all  courage  and  self-control  are  lost,  and  a  wreck, 
unworthy  to  be  called  a  man,  is  all  that  remains  of  what  might  have 
been  a  life  full  of  capabilities  for  higher  things ;  or  perhaps  the  sin  has 
taken  the  form  of  fornication,  and  these  .so-called  "  natural "  appetites 
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have  been  unrestrained ;  and  here  the  punishment  that  follows  with  slow 
but  certain  footstep  the  violation  of  God's  law,  is  so  often  felt.  Disease 
has  entered  the  blood  through  the  channel  of  a  man's  unchecked  desires, 
and  henceforth  this  filthy  ferment  flows  in  every  vein — the  cause  of  pain, 
disfigurement,  and  death  ;  and  capable  of  transmission  to  an  innocent 
wife,  and  children  yet  unborn. 

Not  long  ago  I  attended  a  wife  who  had  been  the  faithful  and  loving 
partner  of  a  master  mariner  for  many  years.  She  had  borne  him  chil- 
dren, and  had  guided  his  home  as  a  wise  and  pious  wife  should.  Her 
husband  brought  home  to  her  disease,  acquired  by  his  impurity  in  some 
foreign  town,  and  she  soon  was  suffering  from  this  horrid  thing.  I  shall 
never  forget  her  despair  when  she  learned  the  truth.  It  broke  her  heart, 
and  within  a  few  months  she  died. 

Or  again,  a  man  came  to  me  some  time  ago,  bitterly  sorry  for  his 
misconduct,  and  afraid  to  visit  his  wife,  or  kiss  his  children,  lest  the 
disease  that  his  sin  had  given  him  should  pass  to  them. 

But  even  when  these  physical  consequences  of  fornication  are  escaped 
there  are  other  consequences,  as  Burns  says,  of  this  sin — 


"  It  hardens  a'  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling. 


t» 


Adultery,  the  violation  of  the  marriage-bed,  and  fornication,  the  inconti- 
nence of  unmarried  people,  are  sins,  which,  in  a  special  manner,  shut  us 
out  from  God. 

In  one  of  the  Useful  publications  of  the  C.E.P.S.  the  opinions  of 
eminent  members  of  my  profession  are  collated  in  support  of  these  two 
(among  other)  propositions  : — 

(i)  That  continence  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  health,  and 

\pL)  That  self-control  is  comparatively  easy  for  those  who  have  kept 
themselves  pure  during  boyhood. 

And  to  them  I  would  give  entire  agreement. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  awful  thought  of  the  female  victims  who 
are  passing  with  such  rapid  steps  across  the  stage  of  life.  It  is  computed 
that  in  London  alone  there  are  80,000  known  prostitutes.  Add  to  these 
what  all  the  other  crowded  cities  can  supply,  and  the  innumerable  cases 
where  girlhood  has  been  blighted,  and  has  never  matured  into  a  pure, 
noble  womanhood. 

In  Ezekiel's  vision  the  valley  is  strewn  with  bones ;  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  breathes  upon  the  slain,  and  again  they  live,  an  exceeding  great 
army.  But  with  us  the  process  is  reversed  ;  an  exceeding  great  army  of 
young  and  blooming  girls  marches  by  in  unbroken  ranks,  hurrying  to 
swell  the  chamel  heap  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Among  the  incentives  to  impurity  must  be  reckoned  the  teaching  of  those 
quasi-philosophers  who,  accepting  too  readily  the  assertion  that  the  in- 
crease of  population  is  too  rapid,  either  because,  as  Malthus  maintained, 
fts  increase  is  faster  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence; or  with  others,  that,  owing  to  the  injustice  of  our  human  institu- 
tions, and  the  inequality  with  which  wealth  is  distributed,  there  are  more 
mouths  born  into  the  world  than  can  find  food,  proceed  to  teach  that 
the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to  check  the  rate  of  production. 
And  as  they  find  that  people  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  restraints  of  self- 
denial,  they  ofTer,  as  a  remedy,  the  proposal  to  use  artificial  checks. 
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Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  dispirte  the  premiss  that  population  does 
increase  faster  than  the  means  for  its  subsistence.  The  resources 
of  a  great  country  are  now-a-days  so  varied,  the  means  of  importation 
and  exchange  so  ready,  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  more  crowded  to 
the  vacant  spots  so  regular  in  its  ebb  and  flow,  that  the  proposition  is 
certainly  not  true  in  1888,  even  if  it  were  so  90  years  ago. 

Mr.  Henry  George  ("  Progress  and  Poverty,"  p.  74,  chap.  7)  says : — 
"  The  globe  may  be  surveyed,  and  history  may  be  reviewed  in  vain  for 
any  instance  of  a  considerable  country  in  which  poverty  and  want  can  be 
fairly  attributed  to  the  pressure  of  an  increasing  population.  Whatever 
be  ^^ possible  dangers  involved  in  the  power  of  human  increase,  they 
have  never  yet  appeared.  Whatever  may  sometime  be,  this  never  yet 
has  been  the  evil  that  has  afflicted  mankind,  viz.,  population  always 
tending  to  overpass  the  limit  of  subsistence !  How  is  it,  then,  that 
this  globe  of  ours,  after  all  the  thousands  (and  it  is  now  thought, 
millions)  of  years  that  man  has  been  upon  the  earth,  is  yet  so  thinly 
populated  ?  How  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  of  the  hives  of  human 
life  are  now  deserted,  that  once  cultivated  fields  are  now  rank  with 
jungle,  and  the  wild  beast  licks  her  cubs  where  once  were  busy  haunts 
of  men?" 

And  again  (page  77) : — *'  How  is  it,  then,  that  neither  in  classical 
creeds  and  codes,  nor  in  those  of  the  Je¥rs,  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindoos, 
the  Chinese,  nor  any  of  the  people  who  have  lived  in  close  association, 
and  have  built  up  creeds  and  codes,  do  we  find  any  injunctions  to  the 
practice  of  the  prudential  restraints  of  Malthus ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  the  religion  of  the  world,  have  always  in- 
culcated ideas  of  civic  and  religious  duty  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  the  current  political  economy  enjoins,  and  which  Annie  Besant 
is  now  trying  to  popularize  in  England?"  But  the  suggested  remedy 
has  been  eagerly  taken  up.  It  exactly  suits  the  puzzled  philanthro- 
pist 

"  Look  I "  say  some,  "  at  the  flocks  of  wretched  children  with  none 
to  shepherd  them,  destined  to  lives  of  sin  and  suffering,  the  prey  of 
Satan,  surely  such  had  better  have  been  unborn,  than  that  they 
should  come  into  the  world  to  go  through  neglect  and  misery,  disease 
and  crime,  and  end  their  useless  lives  in  the  workhouse  or  the  jail." 

**  Or  see,"  say  they,  "  some  hard-working  artisan,  whose  children  come 
so  fast  upon  him  that  his  scant  resources  cannot  bear  the  strain ;  and 
in  the  struggle  that  ensues  self-respect  is  lost,  then  honesty,  and^  lastly, 
hope." 

And  so  the  clumsy  remedy  of  artificial  prevention  finds  favour  ;  and 
apostles  of  it  are  found  even  amongst  earnest  people  whose  faith  in  God 
is  weak.  Another  supporter  of  this  proposal  has  sympathy  for  a  pre- 
maturely weakened  mother,  whose  excessive  fertility  has  worn  her  out, 
and  this  is  suggested  in  lieu  of  the  manly  self-restraint  which,  in  such 
a  case,  ought  to  be  exercised. 

But  if  side  by  side  with  the  story  of  neglected  children  and  over- 
peopled homes  we  place  the  facts  : — 

That  last  year  we  spent  on  drink  125  millions  sterling : 

That  our  luxurious  Uving  has  become  a  scandal : 
•    That  gambling  has  demoralized  the  nation : 
Then  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  our  vices  which  has 
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fallen  upon  the  children  of  the  land ;  and  that  it  is  tiot  that  too  many 
are  born,  but  that  our  vices  and  our  selfishness  have  robbed  them  of 
the  sustenance  and  the  care  which  they  otherwise  might  have* 

These  checks  exactly  suit,  too,  the  vicious,  who  would  escape  the 
consequences  of  sin. 

But,  in  principle,  how  do  these  checks  diifer  from  the  child-murder  of 
China  ?  or  the  sin  of  Onan,  whom  the  Lord  slew  ? 

And  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  the  functional  disorders  which  are 
breaking  down  the  health  of  women — especially  in  the  upper  classes- 
have  their  cause  in  these  attempts  to  interfere  with  natural  processes, 
by  arousing  functional  activity,  and  preventing  its  legitimate  effect  ? 

What,  then,  should  be  the  action  of  the  Church  toward  social  im- 
purity ? 

I  St.  I  think  doing  what  we  are  now  engaged  in,  trying  to  understand 
the  evil. 

2nd.  Combining  to  influence  public  opinion. 

3rd.  Discountenancing  whatever  leads  to  impurity — drink,  its  friend 
and  ally,  vicious  pictures,  loose  talk,  impure  reading,  effeminate  living, 
and 

4th,  and  above'all.  Teaching  that  in  dependence  upon  God  lies  oar 
strength  ;  and  that  if  we  seek  it,  we  may  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
Whose  temples  we  are.  Who  can  give  us  that  wisdom  which  \s  first  pure, 
and  Who  can  bind  our  lives  with  the  triple  cord  of  temperance,  soberness, 
and  chastity, 

ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Scott  Holland,  Canon  of  St  Paul's, 

Amen  Court,  London,  E.C. 

When  the  philosopher  Socrates  was  considering  the  question  of  moral  regeneiatioB, 
it  was  not  the  attack  on  society,  however  strong,  that  terrified  him  ;  it  was  rather  the 
weakness  and  falsity  of  the  defence  made  by  society  for  itself.  I  wish  to  speak  to  yoa 
to-night  on  this  topic^on  the  weakness  of  the  defence  of  Purity  :  on  the  selfishnesi 
of  the  pleas  with  which  alone  we  seem  ready  when  that  which  we  hold  dearest  in  lifct 
whether  in  ourselves  or  in  society,  is  attacked.  Here  we  have  a  subject  on  whidi 
people  seem  to  get  bewildered  in  a  moment,  and  cowed  into  whispering  and  talking 
low.  This  coUapse  is  experienced,  just  now,  at  a  point  of  special  peril,  on  whidi  we 
are  severely  assailed  from  within  and  without — I  allude  to  the  subject  of  Christian 
marriage.  I  would  press  upon  you  to-night  that  our  ideal  of  marriage  is  not  onlj 
threatened  from  without  by  the  vehement  flow  of  loose  or  disordered  passion, 
but  also  that  there  is  a  deeper  and  darker  peril  within  the  circle  of  marriage 
itself,  within  the  steady,  orderly  civil  fabric.  That  peril  is  most  menadi^ 
because  it  is  undermining  the  defence  just  where  the  attack  is  sorest.  Why 
yhould  I  say  this  peril  is  so  near  us,  except  that  it  is  not  only  that  maniigt 
is  threatened  by  various  changes  in  the  law  that  confuse  the  judgment,  hot 
alfo  there  is  likely  to  be  felt  soon,  very  strongly,  an  adverse  and  alamiog 
pressure  of  a  kind  which  peculiarly  affects  public  opinion ;  and  to  affect  it  in  t 
manner  which  destroys  its  nerve.  It  may  come  in  this  way :  «^.,  how,  I  a^i 
should  we  stand  if  large  sections  of  the  upper  class,  rich  and  important  enough  to 
have  influence  in  England,  were  to  become  sufficiently  confident  in  their  position  to 
decline  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  generally  understood  to  attach  to  marriage; 
to  show  their  abhorrence  and  avoidance  of  such  restraints  and  perils  as  belong  to 
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child-bearing  and  child-eclacation ;  and  were  to  introduce  within  the  circle  of  marriage 
itself  the  free  and  large  license  of  personal  intimacy,  and  the  play  of  strong  personal 
affectioDS,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  impossible,  but  now  fast  becoming  openly  acknow- 
ledged, and  under  the  pressure  of  which  the  customary  barriers  are  bound  to  yield 
and  fidl?  How  might  public  opinion  stand  such  a  strain  as  this,  on  its  ideal  of 
Christian  marriage,  laid  upon  it  in  a  shape  which  must  paralyze  and  daunt  it  ?  And 
snppoae  there  were,  added  to  this,  a  large  body  of  educated  opinion  of  a  high  type — 
scientific,  philanthropic,  medical,  a  body  of  opinion  representing  people  of  good 
podtioD  and  high  worth,  who, '  depressed  and  in  despair  at  the  dark  shadows  that 
have  fallen  upon  us,  and  which  may  easily  be  attributed  to  such  things  as  over- 
popolation— darkened  by  that  shadow,  and  angry  and  irritated  at  our  Christian  reck- 
lesness  in  this  matter,  and  at  our  total  lack  of  all  discipline,  rule,  and  sanity,  wero 
to  take  over  the  question  for  ourselves  to  determine — treating  and  handling  such 
a  subject  as  that  of  marriage,  socially  and  at  law,  or  in  a  thousand  practical  waiys 
solely  as  an  economical  fact,  throwing  all  other  considerations  aside  except  those 
which  belong  to  material  and  utilitarian  principles?  Might  not  these  two  great 
powers  of  station  and  of  education  be  arrayed  against  us  ?  Nay,  they  are  against 
as  now,  to  a  large  extent ;  they  may  become  more  so  shortly ;  and  alwajrs,  while 
these  two  powers  are  at  their  work  outside,  there  is  a  deep  flood  of  loose 
passion  ready  to  sweep  in,  only  waiting  for  some  door  to  be  left  unguarded,  for  some 
gate  to  be  left  ajar. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  what  ideal  have  we  of  marriage  which  we  can  pit  against  the  forces 
thus  brought  against  us  ?  The  only  ideal  we  know  well  which  has  taken  possession 
of  an  Englishman's  imagination,  and  which  has  any  vital  energy  in  it  at  all,  is,  I 
suppose,  what  may  be  called  the  romantic  '* Romeo  and  Juliet"  idea,  which  is  our 
English  peculiar  heritage,  and  which  is  fed  and  fostered  by  our  best  and  most  popular 
literature— -that  ideal,  so  easy  and  so  fascinating,  which  treats  love  as  a  magic  charm, 
a  heavenly  inspiration,  guiding  and  directing  itself,  falling  upon  us  without  reason  or 
expfauiation,  abhorring  calculation,  possessing  its  own  holy  impulse,  its  divine  sanction, 
before  which  all  obstacles  set  up  by  base  and  worldly  people  must  go  down  I  We 
know  how  this  ideal  has  held  us,  and  I  will  not  deny  its  value  in  English  life  in  days 
gone  by,  how  much  it  has  done  in  battling  against  British  Philistinbm  by  keeping  love  as 
the  type  of  inspiration  in  our  lives,  and  giving  a  touch  of  real  and  of  poetic  purity  to 
that  passion.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  this  present  crisis  is  not  one  that  can 
be  nset  by  such  a  loose,  irregular  ideal  as  this  ;  the  crisis  is  too  strong  for  it.  The 
prewnt  crisis  is  one  which,  large  and  complicated  and  ancient  as  it  is,  is  a  thing  that 
can  only  be  met  by  scienti6c  and  intelligent  treatment.  This  it  demands ;  and  yet, 
reonember,  it  is  offered  in  this  traditional  romance  of  love,  an  ideal  of  marriage  which 
abbon  science,  which  laughs  at  rule  and  reason,  and  which  dismisses  all  prudential 
coosideratjons  as  an  outrage.  That  is  an  ideal  which  surely  cannot  stand.  We  may 
be  assured  that  the  present  crisis  is  far  more  serious  than  that,  and  demands  some- 
thing more  earnest  and  intelligent — something  that  can  stem  the  powers  working 
against  it,  and  control  the  powers  working  for  it.  No  wonder  that  men  going  up  and 
down  our  great  cities  feel  angry  when  such  an  ideal  as  this  which  I  have  sketched  is 
offered  them,  and  regard  it  as  trifling  and  absurd.  Believe  me,  this  ideal  is  bound  to 
go  down,  and  is  going  down,  and  thousands  of  men  are  being  carried  down  with  it  at 
this  hoar ;  and  because  they  And  themselves  compelled  to  throw  it  over  as  a  childish 
thing,  they  are  therefore  falling  back  upon  some  gross  conception  of  marriage  which 
fails  to  distinguish  it  from  prostitution,  except  by  some  rule  of  convenience.  With 
the  iall  of  that  ideal  we  shall  go  down  too,  if  we  are  not  ready  to  assist  and  lift  up 
again   that  which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  it,  namely,  the  true  Christian  ideal. 
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The  Christian  ideal  of  marriage  is  no  whimsical,  lairy-like  business.  It  does  not 
suppose  that  love  is  an  affair  of  enchantment,  a  ^nciful  fable  of  some  prince  who 
finds  his  way  to  wake  a  sleeping  maiden  in  some  magic  castle.  We  have  to  consider 
the  Christian  ideal,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  asserted.  Christian  marriage  is 
an  act  of  the  entire  will :  it  is,  therefore,  rational  as  well  as  passionate ;  intelligent  as 
well  as  imaginative  ;  it  is  sober,  serious,  complete  ;  it  is  not  afraid  to  look  befoie  or 
after,  to  consider  all  that  science  may  have  to  tell  it,  nor  all  the  considerations  whidi 
knowledge  and  reason  have  to  lay  before  it  In  knowing  itself  to  be  an  affiur  of 
the  affections,  it  knows  itself  to  be  ethical,  liable  to  the  ethical  control  which 
governs  and  disciplines  all  affection.  It  will  bow  to  all  ethical  limitations,  it  will  accept 
all  ethical  responsibilities.  As  rational,  intelligent,  ethical,  it  will  consider  the  exact 
situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  It  will  apply  itself  to  the  direct,  positive,  immediate 
perplexities  which  beset  the  life  of  married  people.  For  this  is  an  ideal  whidi 
recognises  the  manifold  perplexities.  How  far  we  are  from  this  recognition  is  testified 
by  the  late  newspaper  discussion,  in  which  it  was  assumed  that  the  moment  it  is  shown 
that  marriage  is  fiill  of  complexities,  it  was  therefore  found  to  be  a  failure.  Of  course, 
if  marriage  is  a  matter  of  pure  inspiration,  or  a  mere  matter  of  personal  gratificatioD, 
any  break  in  its  smooth  satisfaction  is  a  break -down  of  marriage  itself.  But  wt 
Christians  say,  "  We  know  better.  Marriage  is  a  high  exercise  of  unselfish  energy  ia 
which  two  beings  fuse  their  whole  lives  into  one  harmonious  whole.  Such  a  life  of 
dedicated  passion,  of  surrendered  will  is  not  learnt  on  the  wedding  day ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  years  and  years — a  matter  of  long  and  patient  discipline.*'  This  is  the  Christian 
ideal.  And  if  we  hold  this  high  or  serious  ideal  before  us,  then  we  are  prepared  to 
learn  its  lesson  slowly,  not  without  toil  and  dust  and  pains.  I  am  asking  yon 
now  to  rally  on  behalf  of  Christian  marriage,  to  learn  to  understand  it,  to  learn  bow 
will  and  imagination  and  reason  are  brought  in  and  implicated  with  the  task  befeie 
us  ;  which  is  only  to  be  done  by  obtaining  a  secure  hold  on  what  marriage  means,  hf 
tracing  it  back  to  the  great  law  which  constitutes  it  essentially  monogamic — "  Twain 
should  become  one  flesh" — and  on  and  up  to  its  culmination,  as  the  expression  of  the 
mystery  which  unites  Christ  with  His  Church.  It  is  only  by  looking  at  it  inthxs  wajr 
that  we  can  understand  it,  or  deal  with,  and  handle  it  with  security  and  power. 

But  not  only  for  the  sake  of  marriage  itself  would  we  recall  its  ideal.  Only  in  the  firm 
hold  of  the  ideal  can  we  look  out  in  the  heat  of  a  great  compassion  on  the  dim,  bas^ 
awful  world  outside  the  marriage  circle.  Only  those  who  know  what  Christian  marriage 
is  can  understand  the  misery  of  our  shame.  We  in  London  have,  as  yon  all  kaow^ 
a  great  horror  hanging  over  us,  a  horror  which  almost  takes  away  the  breath,  evoked 
by  the  finding  of  poor  broken  girls,  who  are  discovered  bleeding  to  death  on  our  step* 
and  in  our  gutters.  We  do  well  to  shudder ;  but  shall  we  not  shudder  with  a  yet 
deeper  horror,  to  remember  that  those  poor  girls  had  been  murdered  long  before  they 
were  found  on  door  steps  or  gutter — they,  and  thousands  more  who  creep  about  in  a 
long,  slow,  living  death,  dragging  with  them,  hour  by  hour,  and  week  by  week,  a 
stabbed  and  mutilated  womanhood  ?  Which  murder,  I  ask,  is  the  more  terrible,  the 
murder  of  the  body  in  which  they  perished,  or  the  murder  of  soul  from  which  thai 
death  delivered  them  ?  This  is  a  picture  we  should  keep  before  us,  and  we  ought  to 
have  it  paraded  plainly  and  truly,  so  that  we  may  know  and  see  what  there  is  going  on 
in  our  Christian  world.  Things  like  these  are  intolerable,  and  this  is  why  we  ask  yos 
not  to  remain  in  that  miserable  condition  which  says,  "  I  know,  and  I  regret;  bat 
what  can  I  do  ?  "  but  rather  to  turn  to  a  formed  society,  which  can  organize  your  efR)rt ; 
which  can  say,  as  with  strong  voice  I  say  now,  "  Here,  or  there,  is  the  spot  where  yott 
are  wanted  ;  come  to  our  help ;  look  this  thing  in  the  face  now  it  threatens ;  lest* 
what  it  is  you  may  give  to  a  man  to  read  ;  what  is  the  meeting  you  may  attend ;  wlMft 
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is  the  little  deed  of  kindness  you  may  do  to  one  in  distress ;  learn  this,  through  a 
fonned  society,  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  exists  for  that  very 
purposes.  Such  a  society  does  not  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  a  church.  It  assumes 
that  yoa  know  already  the  horror  of  sin,  the  beauty  of  holiness.  If  not,  it  sends  you 
back  to  the  Church  or  to  the  Priest ;  and  when  you  have  learnt  all  this,  go  to  the  society^ 
simply  that  you,  as  a  converted  man,  may  know  where  to  go  and  fight  your  battle,  and 
what  to  do  to  carry  on  the  war."  You  men,  we  tell  you  these  horrible  things,  not  that 
we  may  convert  you,  but  because  you  are  already  sworn  to  fight  against  the  world,. 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  we  say  to  those  who  are  so  sworn,  "  Rally,  on  behalf  of 
Parity,  here,  where  the  battle  is  sorest !  Rally,  and  gather  for  God  and  for  the 
I.amb  1  '* 


Lieut-Col.  Herbert  Everitt  (retired),  Royal  Marine  Artillery, 
III,  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Thb  question  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself  is,  how  does  it  happen  that  we  are 
not  more  successful  than  we  have  been  in  the  past  in  our  efforts  to  promote  "  social 
parity. "     Do  we  recognise  it  as  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
promote  purity?    I  fear  that  there  is  not  in  the  Church  of  England  that  strong 
enthusiasm  on  this  subject  which  should  be  evinced  in  the  hearts  of  a  Christian  people. 
If  we  do  assume  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Church,  do  we  use  the 
talent  which  our  Lord  has  given  us  for  that  end  and  purpose.     There  are,  I  think,  a 
};reat  many  men  and  women  who  are,  according  to  their  knowledge,  doing  some  good 
in  this  particular  direction  ;  but  the  multitude  of  us  are  obliged  to  confess  that  our 
efforts  in  this  matter  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be  and  what  they  might  be. 
What  is  wrong  with  us  if  there  is  a  wrong?   I  think  we  have  taken  only  half  the  Cos* 
pel  and  have  left  out  half,  not  to  mention  the  Epistles  and  the  rest.    The  Gospel  is 
not  piioaarily  the  good  tidings  of  salvation  lo  man*s  soul,  it  is  the  good  tidings  of  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God.     In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  find  that  those  men 
stood  up  boldly  in  the  face  of  a  corrupt  generation,  and,  without  any  question  of  folse 
delicaqr*  denounced  the  evils  they  saw  surrounding  them,  and  held  up  the  standard  of 
the  crucifix  before  a  wondering  eye.     I  speak  now  to  the  clergy,  and  I  ask.  Have  you 
spoken  of  this  matter  with  the  plainness  of  St.  Paul  ?    It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Gospel, 
nor  of  the  plain  writing  of  the  Apostles  in  the  inspired  Epistles ;  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Prayer-book  that  we  are  halting  in  our  faith  and  practice,  but  because  we  take  a  wrong 
-view  of  our  duty,  which  is  not  the  suppression  of  impurity,  but  the  promotion  of  positive 
parity — a  totally  different  thing.    We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  salvation  of  the  soul» 
but  we  ought  to  hear  a  great  deal  more  about  the  salvation  of  the  body.  *  A  word  or 
two  to  those  who  have  done  their  best  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  who  are  yet  con- 
scious of  failure.    What  we  do  must  be  done  as  a  Christian  duty,  and  if  we  lack 
interest  we  must  learn  a  little  more  of  the  commandment  to  love  our  neighbour  as  our- 
selves.    If  we  are  not  prepared  to  suffer,  our  service  in  this  matter  is  valueless.    In 
conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  of  some  words  I  heard  spoken  years  ago  by  Father 
Benson,  of  Cowley,  "The  enthusiasm  of  p»atience  in  times  of  perplexity  is  as  necessary 
as  the  enthusiasm  of  martyrdom  in  times  of  persecution."    And  so,  what  I  think  we 
want  is  a  little  more  of  that  enthusiasm  of  patience  aroused  through  oi|r  faith  in  our 
crucified  Lofd,  and  more  of  that  generous  devotion  in  this  matter  which  alone  can  avail  \ 
not  looking  for  a  reward  here,  but  listening  to  the  words  : — 

•*  Well  I  know  thy  trouble, 
Oh  my  servant  true  ; 
Thou  art  very  weary, 
I  was  weary  too  : 
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But  that  toil  shall  make  thee, 
Some  day  all  Mine  own, 

And  the  end  of  sorrow, 
Shall  be  near  My  throne." 


The   Rev.   Sir    Emilius    Laurie,   Bart,  Vicar  of  St.  John's, 

Paddington,  W. 

I  WAS  not  aware  when  I  entered  this  hall  that  we  were  to  be  presided  over  bj  one 
who  bears  the  honoured  name  of  Wilberforce.  It  is  forty-two  years  ago  next  Decem- 
ber since  I  received  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Newcastle's  father— 
a  man  whose  name  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  in  any  assembly  of  English  Church- 
men without  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect.  Amongst  much  valuable  advice 
which  I  received  from  Bishop  Wilberforcei  none  was  more  valuable  than  that  which 
related  fo  the  subject  that  has  called  us  together  to-night,  and  I  feel  assured  that  if 
this  great  question  had  in  his  day  assumed  the  position  which  now  it  occupies,  none 
would  have  been  more  zealous,  none  more  eloquent,  in  enforcing  the  great  principles 
connected  with  it,  than  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  There  are  several  agencies  somewhat 
differing  in  character,  but  all  of  which  eombining  towards  one  great  end  march 
forward  like  columns  of  an  invading  army  in  support  of  one  movement.  There 
is  the  agency  connected  with  the  Vigihint  Societies  which  endeavour  to  suppress  some 
of  the  more  patent  manifestations  of  vice ;  there  is  the  agency  connected  with  the 
Rescue  Societies  in  which  some  of  the  best  and  noblest  women  in  the  land  go  forth, 
often  times  at  night,  in  order  to  seek  their  erring  sisters,  and,  laying  on  them  the  hand 
of  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  love,  seek  to  win  them  back  to  a  purer  and  better  / 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  devotion  which  h^hly  nuitored, 
refined,  and  cultivated  women  manifest  in  this  great  cause.  But  there  is  another 
means  of  dealing  with  the  question  which*I  wish  to  bring  before  you  to-night,  and 
that  is  the  White  Cross  Union  movement.  It  has  already  been  touched  upon  by  the 
secretary  to  the  Church  of  England  Purity  Society.  In  connexion  with  this  move- 
ment we  have  not,  in  my  opinion,  had  sufficient  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  pulpit ; 
by  which  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  sermon  in  the  church,  but  every  means  and 
every  place  where  the  public  or  private  teaching  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  can  be 
given  on  this  and  on  other  important  subjects.  The  pulpit  of  our  blessed  Lord 
was  at  one  time  a  fishing  boat,  and  I  say  that  no  matter  where  our  pulpit  is,  whether 
it  be  in  the  bible  class  or  in  the  House  of  God,  I  believe  that  many  of  us  havefiuled 
through  not  having  had  sufficient  confidence  in  its  power.  I  do  not  believe  that 
clergymen  are  afraid  of  the  question  in  itself ;  but  they  feel  extreme  difficnltj  in 
dealing  with  such  a  subject  before  mixed  audiences.  The  audiences,  however,  need 
not  always  be  mixed  ones  ;  they  may  be  audiences  of  men  only,  and  to  them  strong 
and  urgent  appeals  may  be  made.  But  there  are  other  powers  available  besides 
that  of  the  pulpit.  There  is  the  power  of  the  press,  and  I  ask  why  should  we  not  use 
that  even  more  than  we  do  at  present  ?  Still,  it  is  to  the  power  of  the  pulpit  that  I 
wish  more  especially  to  direct  attention.  There  are  some  who  say  that  the  pulpit 
in  these  days  has  lost  its  power.  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  it.  There  are  two  factors 
that  prevent  the  pulpit  from  losing  its  power — the  factor  which  consists  of  the  need, 
^e  sinfulness,  the  wretchedness  and  misery  of  man,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  factor 
which  consists  of  the  power  of  God*s  Gospel  and  grace,  on  the  other  ;  and  while  the 
pulpit  deals  plainly  and  faithfully  with  these  two  factors,  it  will  not  lose  its  power. 
Some  years  ago  I  gave  notice  that  I  would  give  an  address  to  men  only,  after  the 
usual  evening  service  on  two  successive  Sundays.    On  the  first  Sunday  I  spoke  upon 
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the  subject  of  purity,  and  before  the  second  Sunday  came  round  there  were  placed 
in  my  bands  the  publications  of  the  White  Cross  Army,  the  existence  of  which  I  had 
not  then  heard  of.  I  was  much  struck  by  what  I  read»  and  on  the  second  Sunday 
I  made  that  movement  the  substance  of  my  remarks.  Before  another  Sunday  came 
round,  I  received  an  address  signed  by  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  asking  me  to  found  a 
society  on  the  lines  sketched  out  in  the  White  Cross  Army  publications.  I  acted  on 
that  request,  and  the  society  that  was  thus  establised  is  in  operation  to  the  present 
day.  When  asked  to  tfdce  part  in  the  proceedings  of  to-day,  I  drew  up  a  series  of 
questions,  and  circulated  them  amongst  the  members  of  our  White  Cross  Union  of  St. 
John's,  Paddington.  The  questions  were  as  follows :— "  Has  membership  in  the 
White  Cross  Union  proved  of  any  use  to  you?  And  if  so,  in  what  way?  What 
appear  to  you  to  be  some  of  the  chief  sources  of  temptation  to  moral  evil  in  London 
and  how  can  they  best  be  met  ?  What  have  you  found  to  be  the  strongest  motives  in 
resisting  this  evil  ?  At  what  age  do  you  think  it  had  best  be  met  in  the  way  of  counsel 
and  warning?  What  appear  to  you  to  be  some  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  social  purity 
in  large  towns  ?  Can  you  suggest«any  steps  that  might  be  taken  for  the  promotion  of 
social  parity,  (i)  Religious,  (2)  Legal,  (3)  Social,  (4)  Domestic?"  I  had  many 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  interesting,  their  value 
oon5i.sting  in  this,  that  they  were  not  answers  written  by  theorists,  or  by  men  who 
bad  only  pondered  on  these  things  in  their  studies,  but  replies  given  by  young  men 
engaged  .in  the  conflict  of  life,  who  spoke  out  of  what  they  felt  to  be  the  difficulties 
that  beset  them,  and  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  besC  means  of  meeting  those 
difficulties. 

Time  only  allows  me  to  touch  upon  two  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  replies 
I  received,  (i)  The  sources  of  danger.  Of  these  many  laid  great  stress  on  the 
mischief  produced  by  the  music  halls  and  the  songs  sung  in  those  halls ;  on  the  state 
of  our  streets  and  public  parks,  and  on  the  absence  of  parental  control;  while 
several  spoke  of  the  immoral  literature  now  circulated  among  the  people,  and  especially 
the  French  novels  by  which  the  minds  of  so  many  of  our  people  are  polluted.  I  have 
made  some  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  foul  French  literature  which  at  the  present 
time  is  flooding  our  land,  and  in  speaking  of  French  literature  I  do  not  want  to  set  up 
our  own  country  as  a  pattern  of  purity.  I  know  that  if  the  soil  were  not  prepared 
for  the  seed,  the  seed  which  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the  channel  would  not  take 
root  there.  But  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  guard  our  shores  against  invasion  by  a 
foreign  foe,  surely  we  ought  to  be  careful  to  guard  them  against  the  intrusion  of 
another  kind  of  foe,  who  when  once  admitted,  aim  at  destroying  the  very  manhood 
of  our  race,  I  find  that  thirteen  of  the  French  realistic  novels  referred  to,  written  by 
one  man,  and  translated  into  our  language,  have  in  France  gone  through  no  fewer 
than  640  editions,  giving  an  average  of  over  fifty  editions  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
books  which,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  whole  from  those  which  I  have  seen,  contain  so 
much  of  licentious  and  vicious  character  as  to  make  one  almost'^doubt  the  possibility 
uf  its  being  within  the  power  of  the  evil  heart  and  foul  imagination  of  man  to  have 
devised  it. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  remedies  by  which  this  great  evil  is  to  be  met,  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  heroic  method  that  is  likely  to  prove  effectual.  Some]  answers  which^I 
have  received  suggest  that  we  should  "Shut  up  the  theatres  and  public-houses,"  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  done,  and  for  my  own  part.  I  fall  back  on  the  pulpit;  in  the 
belief  that  if  we  of  the  clergy  only  speak  out  plainly  with  regard  to  this  great  evil, 
it  will  be  found  that  happy  results  will  follow.  I  believe  that  if  those  who  occupy  the 
pulpits  of  this  land  could  be  moved  to  speak  to  their  congregations  plain,  earnest, 
hearty  words,  on  the  greatness  of  the  sin  involved,  the  dangers  to  which  it  subjects  the 
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commuaity,  the  wrong  and  injury  it  inflicts  upon  women  and  on  generations  yet  uo* 
born,  the  dishonour  that  is  wrought  to  God,  and  the  misery  to  ourselves — ^if  only  some 
of  these  plain  facts  were  fully  and  forcibly  set  forth,  and  then  the  power  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  the  largeness  of  Christ's  love,  the  all-sufiiciency  of  Christ's  salvation, 
and  the  happiness  of  a  godly  life,  were  held  up  on  the  other  side  as  the  one  great 
remedy  for  the  gigantic  and  far-reaching  evil,  results  would  follow  of  a  most  beneficial 
character,  and  much  would  be  done  to  wipe  away  the  sad  reproach  under  which  as  a 
professedly  Christian  people  we  now  suffer. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  The  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  Vicar  of  Worsley, 

Manchester. 

If  I  needed  any  excuse  for  occupying  this  position,  it  is  because  I  look  back  on  some 
nineteen  years  of  work — ^years  undoubtedly  marked  by  many  a  mistake,  many  a  failure, 
and  many  a  sin ;  but  still  years  endeavoured  to  be  spent  out  of  love  to  God  among  my 
fellow-men  and  sister- women — and  in  this  retrospect  I  behold  so  man^  terrible 
wrecks  of  honour,  of  character,  of  virtue,  all  attributable  to  that  cause  which  we  are 
gathered  here  to-night  to  discuss.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  I  desire  to 
trespass  on  your  attention,  and  it  is  this  :  there  is  a  danger — a  tremendous  danger— 
in  the  present  day,  of  an  unintentional  spread  of  the  very  disease  we  are  trying  to 
grapple  with,  bv  personal  neglect  of  the  precautions  against  personal  infection,  and  by 
insisting  on  a  high  moral  standard  of  life  without  insisting  at  the  same  time  on  some 
moral  test  of  its  reality.  Why  are  we  here  ?  Why  have  the  men  and  women  in  this  room 
to-night  assembled  here  7  Are  we  here  out  of  mere  curiosity  ?  God  forbid.  We  are 
surely  here  from  a  personal  consciousness  of  this  great  and  tremendous  social  evil— a 
•desire  to  meet  this  awful  social  sore.  Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  very  briefly  to  suggest  one  thing  that  I  think  may  be  done.  In  this  assembly 
there  must  be  those  who  are  fathers  and  mothers.  I  speak  with  the  visions  before 
-me  of  the  disastrous  consequences  I  have  myself  seen  in  hundreds  of  boys  and  young 
men,  of  parents  having  failed  in  their  duty,  when  I  urge  upon  every  mother  and  every 
father  in  this  room  to  be  true  to  their  children — ^to  their  sons  and  to  their  daughters. 
Do  you  call  it  truth,  mother  ;  do  you  call  it  truth,  father,  when  you  know  the  future 
that  lies  before  your  boy  as  he  leaves  his  home  for  a  public  school,  when  you  know 
what  he  will  be  exposed  to  in  the  temptations  set  before  him  by  school  friends  autl 
•companions,  and  yet  fail  to  warn  him  as  you  ought  7  How  many  a  time  has  a  boy 
been  sent  away  from  the  home  roof  very  innocent — more  truthfully  should  it  be  said 
ytty  ignorant — of  those  peculiar  temptations  and  trials  which  I  dare  to  say,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  can  by  the  grace  of  God  be  successfully  resisted, 
but  which,  simply  on  account  of  the  ignorance  in  which  the  boy  has  been  kept 
at  home,  have  proved  his  downfall  and  ruin.  Mothers,  be  true !  Is  it  true 
in  you  to  bring  up  your  son  or  daughter  in.  an  atmosphere  of  falsehood,  so 
(hat  when  he  or  she  comes  to  learn  the  real  truth  as  to  their  birth,  both 
the  boy  and  the  girl  are  made  to  feel,  "  My  mother  lied  to  me.**  Why 
disparage  the  sacrament  of  marriage  ?  'Why  degrade  man  and  pull  him  down 
from  that  high  position  in  which  God  Himself  hath  placed  him,  when  He 
awarded  to  him  powers  which  makes  a  man  co-creator  with  Himself?  Why  rdose 
to  tell  the  son  or  daughter  the  truth  from  whom  they  came— by  whom,  under  God, 
they  were  created  ?  Do  you  think  this  tie  of  filial  love  cannot  be  cemented  by  such  a 
knowledge.  I  dare  to  say  that  if  I  have — and  I  know  I  have — ^an  influence  over  some 
young  men^  the  influence  I  exert,  the  love  and  the  sympathy  I  receive,  are  to  be 
attributed  merely  to  the  fact  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  be  true  to  them  by  telling 
them  what  I  know  about  these  temptations  and  trials,  by  letting  them  see  that  I 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  Grace  oi  God  to  overcome  them.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  easier  for  a  parish  priest  to  tell  a  growing  boy  the  nature  of  the 
temptations  he  will  be  subject  to  in  the  flesh,  than  for  the  mother  or  the  father.  Is  it 
more  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  do  this  than  the  parents?  and  yet  how  often  have  I  been 
asked  to  warn  a  schoolboy  ere  he  was  sent  to  school  ?  It  is  an  entirely  eironeoot 
idea  that  the  child  with  respect  to  these  subjects  is  innocent ;  the  boy  and  girl  are  merely 
ignorant.  Innocence  presupposes  full  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  choice  of 
^>od  instead  of  evil,     it  is  a  future  supernatural  state.    We  want  to  displace  igooranoe 
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diat  mnooence  may  hereafter  be  attained.  Brother-priests,  who  are  here  to-night,  let 
me  ask  you  to  be  trae,  so  that  in  what  is  preached  from  the  pulpit,  boy  and  girl,  man 
and  'vroinan,  may  know  that  you  know  of  these  trials  and  temptations  which  oppress 
them,  and  that  you,  nevertheless,  declare  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  bring  the  body  under  subjection  and  keep  it  so,  but  a  power  by  which  can  be 
obtained  remission  of  sios  that  are  past.  This  is  what  many  in  these  days  want  to 
kno^v.  Behind  a  man  lies  often  a  past — a  past  of  shame  and  disgrace — ^and  how  is  he 
able  to  live  true  life  under  the  pressure  of  this  consciousness,  or  now  can  he  urge  on 
others  Parity  ?  Oh,  let  it  be  preached  that  the  power  of  the  Cross  can  enable  a  man, 
whatever  the  sins  of  his  past  life  may  have  been,  to  rise  to  a  nobler  and  grander  life. 
l^t  the  necessity  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  be  insisted  upon  before  other  work  of 
moral  reformation  can  be  entered  upon.  Let  him  be  shown  that  he  roust  lay  bare  the 
secrets  of  his  heart  in  honest  confession  to  God  the  Father,  in  the  name  of  the  Son, 
seeking  absolution  through  the  instrumentality  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is 
great  need  for  this,  to  enable  to  be  lived  by  our  young  men  and  women  a 
life  in.  which  a  reputation  for  morality  shall  be  true.  There  is  great  need  for  this  in 
order  that  men  and  women  may  be  able  to  offer  the  best  refutation  against  the  state- 
ments made  with  r^ard  to  the  weakness  of  Christianity — a  life  in  which- God.  shall 
be  seen,  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  l>e  felt,  and  the  power  of  sanctification  of  the 
Holjr  Ghost  be  apparent. 


The  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Barnett,  Organizing^  Secretary  of  the 
C.E.P.S.,  III,  Palace  Chambers,  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

ArTKR  the  speeches  that  have  already  been  made  I  only  wish  to  be  permitted  to  say 
a  fevir  practical  words.     One  of  the  nrst  things  I  want  to  enforce  is,'  that  we  have  in 
Ibe  past  grievously  n^lected  the  important  duty  which  as  parents,  or  elder  brothers, 
or  seniors,  we  owe  to  those  placed  under  us.     We  are  often  told,  "  Oli  1  silence  is  the 
best  remedy,*'  and  yet,  over  and  over  again,  experience  has  shown  us  that  there  is  no 
possibility    of  silence  in  this  world  alxiut  these  things.    Either  the  boys  and  girls 
growing  up  around  us  are  to  learn  about  those  great  and  necessary  facts  of  love, 
and  coortsoip,  and  marriage,  from  the  best  and  noblest  men  they  know,  or  else 
they  must  be  left,  as  thousands  have  been,  to  pick  up  what  they  can  about  these 
things  from  the  lowest  blackguards  in  their  schools,  or  from  the  worst  men  in  the 
oflices  to  which  the^  may  afterwards  be  sent.  Jl  know  there  is  a  tendency  among 
those  working  in  this  cause  to  become  hard  and  not  see  the  difficulties  the  subject 
presents,  and  I,  perhaps,  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent  liable  to  this  failing ;  but  I 
niust  remind  you  that  boys  and  girls  caimot  go  out  into  the  world  ignorant  of  these 
things.     They  must  get  information  from  one  source  or  another.      They  either  get  it 
from  you  or  some  other  Christian  man,  or  they  get  it  from  the  worst  possible  sources  ; 
and  many  of  us  can  look  back  to  our  own  experience,  and  probably  remember  the 
floorces  from  which  we  got  our  information.     It  is  not  that  these  things  are  wholly 
bady  hot  the  source  from  which  they  come  so  often  contaminates  the  young.     When 
m>u  speak  to  your  fellow-men  or  women  on  the  subject,  do  not  go  about  it  in  a 
nesitating  way,  as  if  this  body  of  ours  was  something  to  be  ashamed  of ;  speak  fear- 
lessly, and  you  will  help  them  in  their  lives.     Over  and  over  again  some  parish  priest 
comes  tome  and  says,  '*  These  facts  about  which  you  speak  I  cannot  touch  on,  because 
they  will  put  something  into  the  girls*  and  bojrs  heads  which  m  ly  contaminate  them 
for  life.'*    But  when  this  is  said  the  proper  rejoinder  is,  "  Bring  me  the  person  who 
says  he  was  contaminated  because  the  truth  was  spoken  to  him  about  these  things." 
Very  few  of  them,  I  answer  for  it,  will  be  brought  who  will  make  that  statement  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  I  could  bring  hundreds  of  men,  laymen  and  clergymen, 
who  will  say  they  got  their  information  from  those  who  spoke  to  them  like  men — 
from  a  brother  or  father — ^and  that  the  information  did  them  no  harm.      There  are 
three  things  of  which  I  wish  to  remind  you.     It  is  of  no  use  speakin;;  to  boys  and  girls 
vnless  you  endeavour  to  do  what  you  can  to  stop  the  sources  of  contamination.  Those 
sources  seem  to  roe  to  be  of  two  kinds.    Something  has  been  said  this  evening  about 
the  books  it  is  possible  to  buy — the  objectionable  literature  which  all  of  us  have  seen 
or  heard  of.       But  to  me  there  is  something  more  objectionable  still.      It  is  perhaps 
bad  to  know  what  shop  to  go  to  to  get  bad  books ;  but  there  is  something  more 
lepognaat  to  the  English  mind,  namely,  thai  those  who  wish  to  be  good  and  pure 
ihoiin,    up  and  down  the  streets,  and  in  the  newspapers,  have  the  vilest    fact« 
'  slAiesieali  focced  upon    their  attention.      This  is  a    thing    against    which 
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we  must  and  will  revolt,  and  revolt  until  we  conquer.  The  Post  Office,  too,  is 
used  over  and  over  again  for  the  dissemination  of  all  sorts  of  papers  and 
pamphlets  about  the  most  objectionable  subjects.  This  is  a  matter  we  oug^  to 
agitate  until  we  get  it  stopped.  Wives  of  clergymen  and  other  ladies  have 
written  to  us  to  ask  us  what  they  could  do  to  prevent  the  Post  Office  being 
used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  vile  literature  into  their  houses  against  their  will, 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  [Mipers  of  this  description  fall  into  the  hands  of  younger 
members  of  the  family.  It  is  time  that  some  public  opinion  should  be  created  on 
this  subject,  so  as  to  alter  such  a  state  of  things,  and  we  ought  further  to  see  thai 
those  who  wish  to  lead  a  pure  life  have  not  pamphlets  of  a  disgraceful  character 
forced  into  their  hands  as  they  walk  along  the  streets.  Again,  we  ought  to  loc^ 
to  the  objectionable  advertisements  that  appear  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  right  to  mention  any  newspaper  in  particular,  but  I  could  mention  news- 
papers in  every  part  of  the  country  which  have  the  most  objectionable  advertisements. 
Some  of  those  about  electro-batteries  seem  very  well  at  first  sight ;  but  if  you  write  to 
the  advertisers  for  the  pamphlets  they  are  issuing,  you  will  soon  see  whether  they  are 
the  sort  of  thing  you  would  like  to  have  in  your  houses.  But  some  of  you  will  say, 
*'  Ah  !  they  are  not  likely  to  find  their  way  into  my  house.'*  A  gentleman  who  takes 
a  prominent  part  in  our  work,  on  looking  mto  the  drawer  of  one  of  his  sons,  found  it 
full  of  pamphlets  of  this  character.  Ngw,  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  this  work,  I 
think  we  all  have  a  terrible  feeling  as  to  the  difficulty  of  this  subject :  but  if  yon 
only  can  stamp  it  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen  that  they  have  to  do  a  thing,  they  do 
it  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  it  may  involve. 


The  Rev,  S.  C.  Armour,  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Taylors' 

School,  Crosby, 

While  listening  to  this  most  interesting  discussion,  I  have  been  many  times  reminded 
of  the  very  remarkable  paper  to  which  many  of  us  listened  this  aJfiernoon  on  the 
subject  of  "Atheism,"  m  which  the  writer  showed  that  speculative  or  theoretical 
atheism  was  strengthened  by  the  practical  atheism  of  many  who  profess  Christianity. 
And  when  we  consider  the  lamentable  decay  of  morality  in  certain  sections  of 
English  society,  we  must,  1  think,  feel  that  this  statement  holds  true,  and   that 
theoretical  atheism  is  largely  fostered  by  the  practical  atheism  which  is  involved  in 
sins  against  purity.    You,   my  lord,  have  said   most  (ruly  that  this  is  a  question 
affecting  the  very  source  and  spring  of  national  life.     For  assuredly,  if  the  spring  of 
family  life  is  fouled,  the  stream  of  national  life  will  be  corrupted  also.  This  it  is  which 
makes  the  question  one  of  such  profound  interest :  for  in  what  does  our  national 
strength  and  stability  really  consist  ?    Not  in  mere  wealth  or  material  resources ;  not 
in  (he  greatness  of  our  army  and  navy,  but  in  the  home-bred  virtues  of  our  people — 
those  virtues  which  elevate  the  family  and  consecrate  home-life.     It  is  important  to 
look  at  this  question  of  purity  from  different  standpoints.     Much  has  been  sakl  to- 
night of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  clergy  being  brought  to  bear  on  this  question. 
Some  have  spoken  of  the  influence  of  parents.     It  is  for  me  to  refer  to  it  from  a 
teacher's  point  of  view.     As  a  teacher,  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  preceding 
speakers  on  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  issue  of  corrupt  literature  ;  and  I  woul3 
further  raise  my  voice  against  the  publication  of  full  reports  of  objectionable  cases  in 
our  newspapers.     It  may  be  urged  that  publication  is  called  for  in  the  interests  of 
morality,  and  to  restrain  offenders.    But  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  morality  will  be 
promoted  by  disregard  of  decency,  and  that  the  prurient  details  habitually  served 
up  are  necessary  in  order  to  hold  up  moral  offenders  to  public  reprobation.    A  brief 
sketch  of  a  case  suppressing  objectionable  details  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  for 
bringing  moral  offenders  before  public  notice  and  censure.     With  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  young,  I  am  convinced  by  experience  of  the  desirability  of 
plain  speaking.    We  can  hardly  be  too  plain  and  straightforward  in  appealing  to 
them  on  a  question  which  so  mightily  affects  their  highest  welfare.  A  tone  of  reverent 
seriousness,  combined  with  perfect  out-spoken  frankness,  I  am  persuaded  seldom 
fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect.    It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  bodily  health  and  personal  purity  tends  to  impair  modesty  and  true 
delicacy.     Those  who  shrink  from  imparting  such  knowledge  are  apt  to  foiget  that 
the  human  heart  has  already  within  it  a  potential  principle  of  evil,  out  of  which  will 
naturally  arise  evil  desiies,  issuing  in  evil  acts.     It  is  for  us  by  timely  attention  to 
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ftntidpate  and  prevent  the  coming  evil.  All  means  to  this  end  are  of  value.  Without 
at  all  exalting  material  means  over  moral,  yet  they  might  be  co-ordinated  as  adjuncts. 
And  with  this  view  I  would  strongly  advocate  the  teaching  of  physiology  in  our 
schools^  so  far  as  to  ensure  that  the  broad  principles  of  the  laws  of  health  should  be 
studied  and  understood  by  the  young.  We  shall  all  be  agreed  that  it  is  of  the  higfhest 
importance  that  at  the  time  of  preparing  for  confirmation  the  parish  priest,  or  the 
head  master  of  the  school  should,  in  the  instruction  of  his  catechumens,  persistently 
dwell  on  the  temptations  to  which  they  will  be  exposed,  appealing  to  them  not  only 
on  moral  and  personal  grounds,  but  also  on  social  grounds,  and  above  all  as  members 
of  Christ,  teaching  them  that  their  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
that  in  sinning  against  the  body  they  are  sinning  against  Christ.  It  needs  a  sound 
discretion  and  withal  a  reverent  courage,  such  as  Arnold  showed  in  his  dealing  with 
the  temptations  and  sins  of  the  young  under  his  care,  to  grapple  successfully  with 
this  form  of  moral  and  social  evil.  But  it  must  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher,  or  priest, 
or  parent,  to  save  betimes  those  young  souls,  for  which  solemn  account  must  be  given 
warning  them  of  the  terrible  dangers  which  await  them,  and  training  them  to  live  the 
life  they  now  live  in  the  flesh  by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 


The  Rev.  Richard  Meux  Benson,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cowley, 

Oxford. 

I  REGARD  the  subject  before  us  as  one  which  specially  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
.1  wrong  or  a  defective  apprehension  of  the  faith  leads  inward  to  degeneracy  of  morals, 
and  to  evils  altogether  unconquerable.  What  I  would  say  at  the  outset  is  that  the 
popular  apprehension  of  Christianity  seems  to  me,  in  its  ordinary  language,  to  be  an 
exact  contradiction  of  truth.  We  are  very  apt  to  speak  of  the  Christian  religion  as  if 
it  were  the  most  spiritual  religion  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  Christian  religion  is  the 
only  religion  of  the  body  which  the  world  knows.  The  body  is  that  which  God  has 
specially  given  to  man.  The  first  book  of  the  Psalms  winds  up  with  an  utterance, 
whkh  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  appropriated  to  Christ — **  A  bodv  hast  thou 
prepared  me**  (Psalm  xl.  6.,  Hebrews  x.  5).  The  oblation  of  the  human  body  is  that 
manifestation  of  holiness  which  is  the  well-pleasing  sacrifice  to  God.  Are  we  then  to 
think  that  the  vile  tendencies  of  the  fallen  body  of  man  are  to  be  in  some  way 
coodoned,  as  if  they  were  necessary  evils — as  if  the  soul  had  only  to  escape  from  the 
body  and  all  would  be  right  ?  Certainly  not.  The  body  is  the  instrument  of  service. 
The  body  is  also  the  instrument  of  reward.  We  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed  teaches  us  that  we  must  believe  in  it  as  a  moral 
development.  We  must  rise  again  with  our  bodies  and  give  account  for  our  own 
works  whether  they  be  good  or  had.  The  body  is  the  instrument  through  which  we 
are  to  be  with  God  throughout  eternity.  God  has  given  us  that  body,  and  Satan 
would  have  us  treat  the  laws  God  has  imposed  as  if  they  were  the  mere  arbitrary  laws 
of  Divine  niggardliness.  It  was  so  that  he  went  to  our  first  parents,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  early  narrative  of  the  Holy  Scripture  illustrates  the  moral  questions  of  the 
present  day,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  we  can  have  that  that  narrative  came,  in  all  its 
simplicity  and  literal  truth,  from  God.  Satan  went  to  our  first  parents,  to  whom  God 
bad  given  a  solemn  injunction.  He  heard  that  injunction  as  if  it  were  a  thing  for 
which  there  was  no  reason ;  but  the  reason  was  soon  found  out.  ^  It  was  not  an 
Injunction  given  by  a  niggardly  God,  nor  was  it  an  arbitrary  injunction,  just  to  test 
obedience  :  there  vras  a  law  of  life  involved  in  it.  When  our  first  mother  was  deceived 
in  that  respect,  she  did  not  know  she  was  not  merely  going  against  the  verbal  com- 
mand of  God,  but  against  the  law  which  God  had  imposed  on  creation  with  reference 
to  the  body  in  whicn  she  was  to  serve  Him,  and  in  which  she  was  hereafter  to  attain 
to  greater  ^lory.  Our  first  parents  fell,  and  after  their  fall  came  the  principle  of 
corruption  into  our  nature — ^a  principle  of  corruption  which  does  not  merely  lead  us 
to  certain  transitory  acts  of  sin,  but  which,  being  itself  the  natural  cause  of  temporal 
Ai»0^m^^  bears  withm  itself  also  an  eternal  principle  of  misery  and  condemnation.  St. 
Faol  specially  points  to  this  (act  when  he  says,  '/  Every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is 
without  the  body ;  but  he  that  committeth  fornication  sinneth  against  his  own  body.** 
tf  we  are  to  rise  up  to  a  real  vindication  of  the  purity  of  man's  nature,  we  must  vin- 
dicate the  parity  of  the  body  ;  because  in  the  body  we  hope  to  see  our  God — in  the 
body  we  hope  to  see  Him  who  rose  from  the  dead—in  the  body  we  have  to  serve 
Him,  and  in  the  body  we  shall  enjoy — we  cannot  teH  in  what  way— the  glory  of  His 
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presence.  Yes ;  *'  In  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  Oh !  we  must  not  allow  the  truths 
of  Holy  Scripture  to  be  stolen  away  from  us  by  any  miserable  criticism,  which  rejects 
supernatural  teachings  through  the  stubborn  blindness  of  its  unbelief.  We  most  see 
th.\t  we  take  the  Word  of  God,  in  all  its  truth,  as  the  foundation  of  our  moral  life  io 
this  world,  and  live  ever  according  to  God's  commands,  in  the  certainty  of  attaining 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  promises,  if  we  are  true,  and  with  the  equally  oertaio 
assurance  that  if  we  are  not  true  to  God's  commands  here,  as  those  commands  are 
irrevocable,  so  the  penalty  of  breaking  them  will  be  eternal.  The  body  is  being 
fashioned  in  this  world  for  a  changeless  futurity,  unless  there  be  some  means  whereby, 
in  another  world,  we  can  raise  the  body  out  of  the  moral  disease  contracted  on  this 
earth,  it  must  bear  in  itself  the  misery  of  eternal  punishment.  We  must  thus  accept 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  being  the  great  principle  on  which  we  are  to 
fight  for  the  purity  of  the  body.  It  is  not  merely  a  thing  of  this  world,  in  which  we 
are  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence,  and  then  hope  to  escape  to  some  dreamy  land  of 
spiritual  being.  No  ;  the  body  is  that  for  the  resurrection  of  which  we  are  lookii^ 
forward.  Whatever  may  happen  to  the  soul  in  the  course  of  its  intermediate  state, 
til  ere  is  a  judgment  througn  which  all  have  to  pass.  The  soul  cannot  bear'  the 
penalty  of  the  sins  of  the  body,  and  the  body  must  rise  to  receive,  in  the  last 
great  day,  the  consequences  of  all  it  has  done  in  the  world,  whether  that  has  been 
jTood  or  bad. 


The  Right  Rev*  the  Chairman. 

In  closing  this  meeting,  let  me  say  how  earnestly  I  trust  that  God  will  make  the 
words  that  have  been  spoken  here  this  evening  fruitful  in  the  future.  May  we  go  oat 
determined  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  lies  that  have  environed  this  subject  ever  since 
the  time  the  glamour  was  thrown  around  sin  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents,  when 
they  were  told,  *'  For  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  We 
have  considered  this  subject  from  a  social  point  of  view,  in  the  belief  that  if  we 
can  cure  or  diminish  the  evil  in  our  own  ranks,  our  good  work  will  circle  out  &r  and 
wide,  and  be  the  means  of  helping  others.  We  have  spoken  of  the  duty  of  men. 
Oh,  men  of  England  I  the  days  of  chivalry  are  not  over.  We  find  here  and  there, 
and  now  in  gathering  numbers,  men  of  ail  ranks  in  society  setting  themselves  to 
combat  this  evil — men  who,  in  themselves,  are  bearing  temptation  and  overcoming 
if,  and  who,  being  themselves  made  strong  out  of  weakness,  are  able  to  help  otha 
men  to  be  strong  too.  And  yet  there  are  still  men  who  ask,  '*  What  can  I  do  ?" 
Now  here,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you,  lies  the  great  advantage  of  the  Chijrch  of 
England  Purity  Society  and  other  societies  of  a  kindred  nature.  By  their  means 
men  may  be  shown  what  they  can  do,  and  be  helped  to  perceive  what  they  cannot 
do ;  what  they  may  touch  and  what  they  had  better  leave  alone ;  and  yet,  as  an 
American  preacher  has  said,  all  down  the  roads  of  life  we  find  men  standing  with 
napkins  in  their  hands,  saying,  '*  See  my  one  talent."  What  can  J  do  with  sndi 
slender  qualification ;  others  may  be  of  use,  I  cannot.  Throw  away  the  napkin  and 
put  out  that  one  talent  for  the  blessed  usury  that  God  will  prescribe  for  you,  and  He 
will  cause  other  talents  to  gather  round  it.  And  we  have  heard  of  love.  We  most 
make  people  understand  what  real  love  is,  and  get  rid  of  its  prostituted  counterfeit- 
real  love  in  its  highest  respect  means  self-denial ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  true  love  that 
tt  ever  seeks  to  be  more  like  the  object  of  love.  All  true  love  must  really  be  based 
on  the  love  of  Almighty  God.  Many  a  man  has  said,  "  Nothing  has  kept  me  from 
sin  when  the  hot  blood  has  leapt  in  my  veins,  but  personal  love  for  Jesus  Christ  mj 
Lord."  That  love  has  made  men  strong  in  the  moment  of  their  weakness,  it  has  made 
men  able  to  tread  down  the  enemy  under  their  feet.  We  must  endeavour,  then, 
to  make  men,  and  women  too,  understand  the  power  of  love,  which  first  came  forth 
from  God.  He  first  loved  us.  We  must  endeavour  to  leach  ourselves  more  perfectly 
of  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  incarnate  LfOrd ;  we  must  strive  to  trust  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  more — strive  to  understand  what  His  teaching  is,  and  go  whither  He  will 
lead  us — ^and  we  must  go  forward,  leaning  on  Him,  so  that  working  thus,  by  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  God,  we  may  be  able  to  help  others,  so  that  the  sons  of 
England  may  grow  up  as  young  plants,  and  her  daughters  be  as  the  polished 
comers  of  the  temple. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Adelaide  in  the  Chair. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM   IN   RELATION 

TO  THE  CHURCH, 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Elwyn,  Master  of  the  Charterhouse,  E.C.  ; 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

The  present  condition  of  Sunday  Schools  and  the  extent  of  their  work 
have  been  recently  brought  into  special  prominence  by  the  enquiry  and 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Education  Commission.  Before  that  Com- 
mission many  witnesses,  including  official  representatives  of  various 
Sunday  School  organizations  (one  of  whom  representing  the  Church 
of  England  Sunday  School  Institute  is  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
this  evening),  were  examined  on  various  points  of  great  interest 
connected  with  the  teaching  and  system  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  other  religious  bodies.  And  in  a  portion 
of  the  report,  signed  by  a  few  members  of  the  Commission,  and 
especially  in  an  elaborate  memorandum  contributed  by  Dr.  Dale,  of 
Birmingham,  there  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  evidence 
^iven  by  those  witnesses,  with  certain  inferences  drawn  from  their 
statements. 

The  special  subject  which  I  have  been  invited  to  open,  "  The  Sunday 
School  system  in  relation  to  the  Church,"  is  also  one  which  has  been  of 
late  brought  prominently  forward  as  a  subject  for  enquiry,  discussion, 
and  report.  For  instance,  last  year  in  the  London  Diocesan  Confer- 
ence a  committee  was  appointed,  with  Canon  Gregory  as  the  chairman, 
and  the  present  Bishop  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode  among  its 
members,  "  to  confer  with  the  Sunday  School  Institute  and  to  report 
at  the  next  session  what  means  already  exist,  and  what  methods  can  be 
adopted  for  improving  the  position  and  training  of  Sunday  School 
teachers;"  and  this  year  that  committee  submitted  its  report  to  the 
Conference. 

Again,  in  the  April  session  of  the  Southern  Convocation,  it  was 
resolved  by  the  Lower  House  that,  "His  Grace,  the  President,  be 
respectfully  requested  to  direct  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
Lower  House  to  consider  (i)  how  Sunday  Schools  can  be  generally 
improved,  (2)  how  a  closer  connexion  can  be  effectually  maintained 
t)etween  the  Church  and  her  younger  members.'* 

And  last,  though  not  least,  there  is  a  very  important  reference  to 
Church  Sunday  Schools,  and  to  the  interest  that  ought  to  *  be  taken 
in  them,  in  the  Encyclical  letter  recently  issued  by  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  assembled  at  the  Lambeth  Conference. 

All  these  facts  which  I  have  mentioned  may  surely  be  regarded 
as  proofs  of  the  general  interest  which  the  subject  of  this  paper  has 
recently  aroused,  and,  among  the  many  questions  for  consideratibn 
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which  that  subject  naturally  raises,  the  following  may,  I  think,  be 
r^arded  as  being  entitled  to  have  a  place. 

What  is  the  position  which  Sunday  Schools  occupy  or  ought  to  occupy 
in  our  parishes  and  districts  and  dioceses,  as  a  portion  of  parochial  and 
diocesan  organization  ?    Is  there  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to 
their  value  ?    Is  the  work  which  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  them  as 
efficient  as  it  ought  to  be,  and,  if  not,  why  not  ?     Have  really  vigorous 
efforts  been  made,  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  successfully  made, 
to  remedy  some  of  their  defects,  and  to  quicken  and  deepen  their  action 
and  influence?    Can  suggestions  founded  on  experience  be  offered  for 
furthering  and  improving  their  methods,  for  making  their  work  more 
thorough,  more  systematic,  more  attractive,  more  beneficial  both  to 
those  who  teach  and  to  those  who  are  taught,  and  for  bringing  it  into 
more  intimate  connexion  with   the  general  work  of  the  Church,  the 
diocese, and  the  parish?    Are  there  means  ready  to  our  hands  for 
enabling  the  Sunday  School  to  do  that,  which  must  be  the  end  of  all  true 
Church  work,  namely,  to  endeavour  so  to  educate  and  train  those  who 
are  subject  to  its  influence,  that  they  may  become  and  continue  the  true 
disciples  or  scholars  of  Christ  Himself,  the  Perfect  Teacher,  and  the  Divine 
Master ;  that  in  riper  years,  if  life  is  preserved,  they  may  be  intelligent, 
well-instructed,  faithful  devoted  members  of  the  Church,  "  which  is  His 
body,"  and  show  themselves  appreciative  and  thankful  recipients  of  the 
spiritual  benefits  and  means  of  grace  freely  offered  to  them  through  the 
branch  of  the  Church  to  which  it  is  their  privilege  to  belong  as  baptized 
''  children  of  God,  members  of  Christ,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ?  " 

With  all,  or  even  many  of  these  points,  it  would  be  clearly  impossible 
for  me  to  attempt  to  deal,  except  in  a  most  cursory  manner,  and  I  fear 
that  personally  I  may  be  able  to  contribute  but  little  towards  the 
adequate  treatment  of  them,  but  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
others  will  follow  me,  well  qualified  to  supply  omissions  on  my  part,  and 
to  place  the  subject  before  those  who  are  present  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for,  I  trust,  profitable  conference  and  practical 
discussion. 

Is  there,  then,  a  general  agreement  amongst  Churchmen  and  Church- 
women  as  to  the  rightful  position  and  the  real  value  of  Church  Sunday 
Schools  ?  From  all  that  I  have  read  and  heard  I  should  judge  that  in 
the  North  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  more  widespread  convic- 
tion as  to  the  importance  of  Sunday  Schools  than,  until  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  there  was  in  some  parts,  at  least,  of  southern  England. 
And  there  has  been  that  remarkable  feature  which  has  distinguished  the 
Northern  schools,  viz.,  that  among  regular  Sunday-  scholars  have  often 
been  included  men  and  women  of  riper  years  as  well  as  those  of  a  more 
youthful  age.  From  some  interesting  papers  lately  contributed  by  Canon 
fiowlby  to  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Magazine,  I  rejoice 
to  find  that  this  is  now  notably  the  case  in  the  great  town  of  Birming- 
ham. There,  he  states,  '*  men  and  women  are  now  attending  Sunday 
Schools  in  lar^e  numbers,  some  being  of  60  or  even  70  years  of  age— 
the  number  of  adult  scholars  equals  or  even  exceeds  the  number 
of  children — and  the  results  on  the  religious  life  are  said  by  those  who 
know  the  schools,  to  be  very  satisfactory.     In  some  cases  these  schools 
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are  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergymen  in  Church 
Schools." 

But  though,  generally  speaking,  the  southern  Sunday  Schools,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  and  experience  go,  have  not  this  special  feature,  and 
it  is  the  young  who  are  mainly  to  be  found  attending  them,  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  from  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  observe  that  there 
has  been  and  is  a  growing  sense  of  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  having 
in  our  parishes  good  and  efficient  Church  Sunday  Schools.  Even  where 
there  are  good  Church  day  schools  with  that  unrestricted  daily  teaching 
of  religious  subjects  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  for  the  proper  train- 
ing of  our  children,  it  is,  I  think,  now  more  generally  felt  that  such  daily 
teaching  ought  to  be  deepened  and  spiritualized  by  systematic  Sunday 
instruction.  But  in  those  parishes  or  districts  where  there  are  only 
Board  schools  subject  by  law  itself  to  restriction  as  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  religious  teaching  given  in  them,  and  free  to  have  none 
at  all  or  very  little  of  it  (happily  there  are  some  in  which  all  that 
the  law  allows  is  given,  and,  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Education 
have  recently  reported,  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  the  conscience 
and  influence  the  conduct  of  the  children),  the  importance  of  the  Church 
Sunday  School  teaching  is  very  greatly  enhanced. 

Not  a  few  of  us  will  probably  agree  with  the  words  of  the  most 
eloquent  of  English  prelates  (the  Bishop  of  Peterborough),  to  whom 
many  listened  with  delight  in  the  Congress  Hall  this  afternoon,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  September  number  of  the  Church  of  England 
Institute's  Magazine,  as  part  of  an  address  lately  given  to  Sunday 
School  teachers,  **  that  if  every  family  were  an  ideal  family,  it  would  not 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  Sunday  School,  because  the  family 
should  have  its  altar,  and  there  should  be  laid  sure  and  deep  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  thrist."  But  are  not  the  words  which 
follow  most  true  ?  "  Few  such  ideal  homes  exist  in  any  city,  town,  or 
village  in  England,  and  out  of  this  fact  arises  the  necessity  for  the  Sun- 
day School,  and  we  must  not  suffer  our  little  ones  to  be  driven  away 
from  Christ,  but  must  give  them  the  teaching  with  which  the  Church 
supplements  the  unhappily  necessary  defects  of  family  religious  life 
in  England.** 

Much  for  which  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  in  respect  of  such 
teaching  has  been  done  by  the  remarkable  revival  of  public  catechizing 
in  Church,  often  accompanied  by  those  hearty  special  services  for 
children,  which,  with  the  catechizing,  are  appreciated  by  many  of  those 
who,  in  point  of  years,  are  not  children,  and  which  are  among  the 
brightest  features  of  our  present  system  of  Church  worship.  But, 
personally,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  combination  and  close  connexion 
of  the  Sunday  School  teaching  with  such  catechizing  and  such'services 
that  is  most  to  be  desired,  and  likely  to  be  most  beneficial.  For  the 
teaching  of  religious  as  of  other  truths  my  own  conviction  is,  that 
nothing — ^not  the  best  catechizing  of  large  numbers  of  children  in  Church, 
nor  the  brightest  and  best  of  children's  services^-can  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  having  small  classes  taught  regularly  in  school  by 
sympathetic,  loving  teachers  of  either  sex.  Such  teachers  are  brought 
into  constant  personal  relations  with  the  individual  members  of  the 
classes  which  they  teach,  and  they  have  opportunities  for  exercising 
9A^  thank  God,  very  many  do  exercise,  a  very  blessed  influence  extending 
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in  many  cases  far  beyond  the  days  of  school  attendance  on  those 
for  whom  with  self-denying  kindness  on  the  Day  of  Rest  they  un- 
grudgingly toil  with  a  labour  of  love,  showing  by  their  own  life  and 
habits  that  they  are  themselves  devout  and  faithful  members  of  that 
Church  in  whose  schools  they  teach,  and  among  whose  representatives 
as  Church  teachers  they  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  ranked. 

That  great  and  varied  efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
improve  the  teaching  in  our  Church  Sunday  Schools,  and  to  bring  them 
into  closer  relation  with  the  general  work  of  the  Church,  we  must 
all,  I  am  sure,  gladly  admit. 

The  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute,  well  represented 
here  tonight  by  its  secretary  of  many  years  standing,  the  first  selected 
speaker,  has  for  nearly  half-a-century  been  doing  good  work  with  this 
end  in  view,  and  I  wish  that  it  was  more  liberally  and  generally  supported, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  do  more.  Of  its  variety  of  operations,  if  time 
allowed,  I  should  like  to  speak  somewhat  in  detail.  But  I  must  be  con- 
tent  to  express  my  conviction,  founded  on  personal  experience,  that  by 
its  Notes  of  Lessons  and  other  publications,  by  the  valuable  aid 
which  it  has  given  in  the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  in  rural 
deaneries  or  larger  areas,  and  in  the  establishing  of  hearty  united 
services  for  teachers  and  for  children,  by  model  lessons  given  in  the 
presence  of  teachers  by  men  well  qualified  to  give  them,  by  its  annual 
examination  of  teachers  in  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Prayer-book,  and  now  of  that  most  important  and  interesting  subject  (of 
which,  unhappily,  so  little  has  hitherto  been  studied  and  known),  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  especially  of  our  own  branch  of  it,  the  Institute 
has  shown  itself  not  unmindful  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  it ;  and  its 
hearty  co-operation  with  some  of  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  is, 
I  think,  a  most  happy  feature  of  its  more  recent  work. 

The  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  also 
done  good  service  for  this,  as  for  nearly  every  branch  of  Church  work, 
by  its  grants  annually  made  for  building  or  renting  suitable  rooms  for 
Sunday  Schools  (the  amount  already  granted  has  exceeded  ;£" 2  5,000),  and 
by  its  grants  of  Bibles  and  "Prayer-books,  and  maps  and  pictures,  and  of 
books  for  Sunday  School  libraries. 

The  National  Society  has  taken  part  in  the  same  good  work,  and  besides 
making  grants  for  the  schools  in  which  so  much  of  the  Church  Sunday 
School  work  is  carried  on,  it  has  provided  and  continues  to  provide  good 
Sunday  School  literature. 

Other  minor  agencies  have  contributed  their  quota  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Schools  and  the  Church  teaching  in  them,  but  I  must  pass 
them  by,  and  turn  to  the  great  advance  lately  made  in  Diocesan  Organi- 
zation. At  least  half  of  the  dioceses  now  have  such  organization.  In 
many  there  are  regular  courses  of  lessons  arranged  for  the  whole  diocese, 
and  annual  examinations  of  teachers,  and  in  some  of  them  the  position 
of  the  Sunday  School  teacher  as  a  representative  of  the  Church  is  on 
certain  conditions  assured,  or  is  about  to  be  assured,  by  letters  of  recog- 
nition or  certificates  given  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  It  has  for 
instance  been  recently  arranged  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester,  that  a  certifi- 
cate, signed  by  the  Bishop,  shall  be  granted  to  any  teacher  who  fulfils 
certain  specified  conditions  as  to  (i)  knowledge,  (2)  experience,  (3) 
spiritual  qualifications.      And  only  the  week  before  last  in  ^e  Lichfield 
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Diocesan  Conference,  the  Bishop  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
a  great  advantage  to  teachers  both  in  our  Day  and  Sunday  Schools,  if 
there  were  some  formal  status  conferred  on  those  who  might  have  excep- 
tional qualifications,  and  suggested  (as  others  have  lately  done)  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  title  of  Catechist,  to  be  conferrecL  on  all  super- 
intendents of  Sunday  Schools  who  should  be  found  duly  qualified. 
This  is  surely  a  most  important  proposal,  and  before  leaving  this  point 
of  the  subject,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  that  in  our  Canter- 
bury Diocesan  Conference  of  last  year,  it  was  not  only  resolved  that  a 
Diocesan  Sunday  School  Association  should  be  formed,  but  one  of  the 
Residentiary  Canons,  Canon  Holland,  formerly  of  Quebec  Street  Chapel, 
whose  interest  in  Church  education  has  been  shown  in  many  ways, 
kindly  consented  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  the  work  of  the  Association  in  conjunction  with  two 
olher  of  the  clergy. 

All  that  has  been  stated,  with  much  more  that  might  have  been  stated, 
as  regards  the  work  done  in  many  individual  parishes,  is  surely  in  itself 
encouraging,  and  in  fact  the  evidence  which  was  given  by  many  witnesses 
to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  as  to  the  present  position  and 
work  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church,  and  of  other  religious  bodies, 
was  such  as  to  lead  five  of  the  Commissioners  to  express  their  belief 
that  *'  all  who  care  for  the  religious  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people 
must  regard  with  deep  satisfaction  the  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  all  Churches  in  securing  so  large  an  attendance  of 
children,  while  they  also  consider  that  great  honour  is  due  to  the  institu^ 
tions  which  were  represented  before  them  for  the  energy  with  which  they 
are  endeavouring  to  improve  the  quality  of  Sunday  School  Teaching." 

Are  we^  then,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  our  Church 
Sunday  Schools  and  their  relation  with  other  Church  work  ?  Would  that 
it  were  so !  But  truth  compels  the  expression  of  the  opinion  that, 
with  all  that  has  been  and  is  being  done,  there  is  a  great  work  before  us, 
and  in  this  as  in  all  other  good  enterprises  our  motto  must  be  ^'  Onward 
and  Upward." 

Though  the  number  of  those  who  attend  our  Sunday  Schools  is  in 
the  aggr^ate  far  greater  than  that  which  attends  the  Day  Schools,  yet  it 
is  clear  from  the  evidence  given  to  the  Royal  Commission,  and  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  London  Diocesan  Confer- 
ence, that  in  many  instances  it  has  been  found  (less  indeed  in  the 
North  than  in  the  South),  and  notably  in  some  parts  of  the  Diocese  of 
London,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  children  who  attend  the  Church 
Day  Schools,  as  well  as  the  Board  Schools,  do  not  attend  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  Church,  or  of  any  other  religious  body.  In  Birming- 
ham the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  stated  his  opinion  that  the  attendance  of 
children  at  Sunday  Schools  is  falling  off,  and  that  many  thousands  of 
children  who  are  on  the  books  of  the  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  the 
borough  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  any  Sunday  School. 
Interesting  statistics  on  these  and  other  points  will  be  supplied  in  the 
succeeding  paper  by  one  who  has,  I  know^  taken  very  great  trouble  in 
gathering  much  valuable  information  in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
But  numbers  are  not  of  course  in  such  a  matter  as  this  everything,  or 
nearly  everything,  that  has  to  be  considered.      Whatever  the  number 
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may  be,  is  the  teaching  in  our  Sunday  Schools  all  that  we  could  desire? 
Are  the  teachers  in  all  cases  as  well  instructed,  and  as  well  prepaied 
for  their  great  work  as  they  ought  to  be»  especially  in  these  days  when 
many  whom  they  teach  are  thoroughly  well  taught  by  e]q}erienced 
teachers  in  our  Day  Schools  ?  Do  the  clergy  in  aU  the  parishes  wliere 
Sunday  Schools  are  possible — and  the  exceptions  are  very  few — ^take 
sufficient  personal  interest  in  the  work?  Is  all  the  care  taken  that 
might  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  teaching  shall  not  only  be  spiritual  in 
its  nature,  but  definite,  clear,  and  plain,  in  thorough  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Church  of  EngUmd,  as  set  forth  in  her  Prayer4x>ok, 
and  above  all  in  the  Catechism,  and  in  her  Public  Services  ?  Do  all 
our  teachers  realize  sufficiently  the  importance  of  doing  all  that  lies  in 
their  power  in  trying  to  attach  those  whom  they  teach,  not  merely  in  chiki- 
hood  but  through  their  lives,  by  links  of  resd  affection  to  the  Chuich, 
and  to  make  them  anxious  to  enjoy  the  blessed  privileges  which  it  offers  fo 
all  her  faithful  members  ?  Do  they  do  what  they  can  to  explain  intelli- 
gently the  system  of  the  Church,  the  meaning  of  its  successive  Holy 
Seasons,  the  principles  of  its  Services,  the  blessing  of  Confirmation,  the 
spiritual  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  right  and  thankful  use  of  the 
appointed  means  of  grace  ? 

The  Committee  of  the  London  Diocesan  Conference,  stating  that 
their  ideal  of  a  Sunday  School  is  ''  one  in  which  the  great  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  intelligently  and  systematically  taught,*'  give  a  summary  of 
the  answers  received  in  reply  to  the  questions  which  were  issued  by  them, 
and  many  of  those  replies  clearly  show  how  much  in  that  Diocese — and 
is  it  not  so  more  or  less  in  all  Dioceses  ? — still  remains  to  be  done^  if  such 
queries  as  I  have  lately  put  are  to  have  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
Committee  also  make  certain  recommendations,  which  they  hope  may 
lead  to  an  improvement  of  the  Sunday  School  system,  as  a  regular  port 
of  Church  work.     These  recommendations  are  as  follows : — 

(i)  Increased  efforts  to  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  the  teachers. 

(2)  A  careful  selection  and  formal  admission  of  persons  to  the  office 
of  teacher,  and  the  recognition  by  some  Church  authority  of  the  lay 
superintendent. 

(3)  Personal  work  of  the  clergy  in  preparing  teachers,  and  in  visitiiig 
and  examining  the  schools. 

(4)  The  examination  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  if  practicable,  so 
that  their  studies  may  have  a  more  definite  aim. 

(5)  Visitation  of  the  schools  by  some  competent  and  experienced 
person,  who  shall  consult  with  the  clergy  as  to  the  methods  used  in 
the  schools,  and  report  to  them  and  the  bishop. 

(6)  The  adoption  of  a  definite  syllabus  in  every  school,  and  if  this 
would  be  approved  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  it  would  be  ao 
advantage. 

(7)  The  formation,  where  found  desirable  and  practicable,  of  central 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

(8)  The  jnore  frequent  adoption  of  children's  services,  of  which 
catechising  shall  be  a  prominent  part. 

With  most  of  these  recommendations  I  should  cordially  agree,  and 
probably,  with  a  few  modifications,  with  all. 

I  would  only  express  my  opinion  that  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  being  too  formal  and  rigid  in  our  application  of  general  principles, 
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and  that,  to  use  Canon  Bowlby*s  wise  words,  we  must  remember  that 
our  aim  must  not  be  merely  ''  to  produce  another  day  school  on  one 
more  day  of  the  week,"  and  that  "  while  instruction  in  the  faith  is  of 
the  highest  valve,  the  formation  of  faith  and  purity  and  devotion  in  the 
life  are  of  still  higher  worth."  I  also  feel  that  for  the  inspection  of 
Sunday  Schools  very  great  experience  and  tact  are  needed,  and  that  as 
r^ards  examinations  and  such  outward  tests,  the  words  of  the  committee 
"  whire  practicable  "  must  not  be  forgotton. 

In  the  few  minutes  still  left,  I  am  anxious  to  invite  special  attention 
to  that  portion  of  the  Encyclical  letter  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
in  which  it  is  stated  '^  The  work  done  in  Sunday  Schools  requires,  as  we 
believe,  more  constant  supervision,  and  more  sustained  interest,  than  in 
a  great  many  cases  it  receives  from  the  clergy.  The  instruction  of 
Sunday  School  teachers,  and  the  pupil  teachers  in  elementary  schools, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  pastoral  work  of  a 
parish  priest." 

With  this  view  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  both  as  regards  pupil 
teachers  and  Sunday  School  teachers,  I  confess  that  I  most  heartily 
sympathize,  and  in  my  parochial  life,  I  tried,  with  many  shortcomings, 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  it.  Whatever  else  may  be  done, 
and  much  may  be  and  is  done  through  associations,  through  model 
lessons,  through  diocesan  organizations,  through  syllabuses,  and  through 
examinations  of  those  who  have  time  to  prepare  for  them,  through  friendly 
inspection  and  the  like,  nothing,  I  believe,  can  be  so  important  or  so 
effectual  as  that  the  parish  priest,  and  in  large  parishes,  his  ministerial 
colleague  or  colleagues  should  take  a  living  personal  interest  in  this  subject. 
It  is,  I  am  sure,  most  desirable  that  he  should,  if  possible,  have  weekly 
meetings  for  his  teachers,  accompanied  by  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  their 
work ;  that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  secure  by  his  own  careful  study  and 
preparation  of  the  lesson  to  be  given,  and  by  the  co  operation  of  his 
colleagues  (if  he  has  the  privilege  of  having  any)  and  as  far  as  possible 
of  thoroughly  well-qualified  laymen  and  women,  that  the  Sunday 
teaching  shall  be  thorough  and  sound ;  that  he  should  take  care  that  not 
only  Biblical  instruction,  the  foundation  of  all  other  teachings  be 
systematic  and  interesting,  but  that  the  special  objects  of  the  Church 
seasons  as  they  come  round  in  each  succeeding  year,  should  be  made 
as  clear  as  possible,  and  that  the  system  of  the  Church,  the  arrangement 
of  its  services,  and  the  precious  value  of  the  various  sacred  ordinances  and 
means  of  grace  should  be  simply  but  definitely  explained.  Neither  in 
my  large  town  nor  in  my  comparatively  large  country  parish  did  I  ever 
fail  to  have  weekly  meetings  of  our  teachers.  In  my  town  parish,  where 
our  Sunday  Schools  were  large  and  teachers  many,  my  colleagues,  who 
attended  the  chief  lesson  which  I  gave,  also  held  classes  at  such  times  as 
might  be  most  convenient  for  those  teachers,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
time  as  vicar  (of  Ramsgate),  I  had  one  special  class  at  8.30  in  the 
evening  for  those  who  were  engaged  in  business,  and  could  not  attend 
at  any  other  time.  I  can  in  truth  and  with  thankfulness  say  that 
no  class  was  better  attended,  that  those  who  attended  took  the  greatest 
pains  and  showed  their  interest  in  the  instruction,  and  appeared  to 
value  so  highly  the  notes  (which,  in  connexion  with  the  lesson,  I  gave 
Ibem  to  take  to  their  homes),  that  when  I  was  absent  from  home. 
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I  aWays  sent  notes  for  the  following  Sunday  subject  to  them,  and  was  well 
repaid  for  any  little  trouble  which  was  involved  in  so  doing. 

I  know,  and  fully  sympathize  with,  the  difficulties  that  many  clergy- 
men  have  in  getting  teachers,  or  well-qualified  teachers,  especially 
in  country  parishes.     I  know  the  difficulty  of  arranging  convenient  or 
possible  times  for  weekly  meetings  for  all  teachers,  and  in  some  cases  I 
believe  that  the  only  time  has  been  found  to  be  on  a  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  close  of  the  school,  or  service.     No  one  can  do  what  is  impossible, 
aixd  the  calls  on  the  parochial  clergy  in  many  parishes  are  endless.   But 
do  all  try  their  utmost  ?    When  they  do  and  fail,  not  a  word  can  be 
said.     But  might  not  greater  efforts  in  some  cases  be  made  ?    Scarcely 
any,  if  any,  work  can  be  more  important  than  making  as  effective 
as  possible  the  religious  teaching  and  training  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  of  all  classes  (and  some  zealous  pastors  have  been 
able,  with  good  results,  to  organize  Sunday  School  teaching  for  the 
children  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  as  the  upper  classes).     None, 
I   believe,  can  be  more  blessed   to  the  clergyman,  to  the  teachers, 
and  to  those  who  are  taught,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  friendly  counsel  I 
would  venture  to  say,  let  every  parish  priest  make  this  personal  interest 
in  his  Sunday  Schools  one  of  his  chief  means  of  inducing  good  laj^men 
and  women  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work.    Let  him  show  his 
sympathy  with  the  difficulties  of  his  teachers  (for  all  good  work  has 
difficulties  to  overcome),  and  encourage  them  to  become  members 
of  any  association  which  may  be  formed  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  to 
take  opportunities  thus  offered  for  friendly  intercourse,  for    united 
worship,  and  for  hearing  model  lessons,  and  for  taking  part  in,  or  at  least 
being  present  at  conferences  on  this  subject.     Let  him  try  to  persuade 
some  of  them  to  attend  such  classes  as  are  now  not  unfrequently  held 
(I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  holding  such  classes)  for  systematic  study 
of  subjects  set  for  examination  by  the  Institute  or  diocesan  authority, 
even  if  they  shrink,  as  I  fear  some  of  our  best  teachers  will  shrink,  from 
examination  itself,  which  has  unknown  terrors  for  some,  of  which 
examiners  sometimes  little  dre^m.     Let  him  make  the  Sunday  School 
work  a  regular  part  of  the  organization  of  his  parish  (as  many,  thank  God 
— ^yea,  very  many  are  doing  with  marked  success)*  and  combine  ?rith  the 
teaching  examinations  of  the  scholars  in  school,  either  perspnally,  or  by 
someone  well  qualified   to  represent   him,  in   the  presence  of  the 
teachers,  and  with   catechizing   in   church.      Let   him  carry  further 
such  teaching  and  training  by  Bible  classes  and  guilds  for  those 
of  either  sex  who  in  many  cases  leave  the  Sunday  School  at  a  very 
critical  age,  and  who,  alas!   so  often  drift  away  from  the  Church, 
and  seem  to  forget  that  all  which  they  have  learnt  was  intended  to 
be  but  a  preparation  for  a  continuous  life  of  devotion  to  God  and 
of  love  for  Christ.      If  this  be  generally  done,  can  we  doubt  that  a 
very  great  advance  will  have  been  made  towards  strengthening  and 
improving  the  relations  between  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Church  ? 
Can  we  doubt  that  in  this  respect  something,  however  small  and 
light  as  weighed  in   God's   balances,  will .  have  been  done  towards 
furthering  that  blessed  work  which  St.  Paul,  as  we  were  reminded  by  our 
second  lesson  for  the  morning  service  of  to-day,  declared  to  be  the  end 
of  all  the  precious  gifts  (including  those  of  "Pastors  and  Teachers"), 
which  our  ascended  Lord  gave  to  His  Church — the  work  of  «* edifying'* 
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or  '* building  up"  the  body  of  Christ,  "from  Whom  all  the  body  fitly  framed 
and  knit  together^  through  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according 
to  the  working  in  due  measure  c>f  each  several  part,  roaketh  the  increase 
of  the  body  unto  the  building  up  of  itself  in  love  "  ? 


The  Rev.  E.  B.  Trotter,  Vicar  of  SS.  Mary  and  Michael, 

Alnwick;  Hon.  Canon  of  Newcastle. 

The  Sunday  School  in  relation  to  the  Church. 

It  ought  to  be  the  Nursery  and  the  Training  Ground.  It  ought  to  be 
the  backbone  and  source  of  strength  to  every  congregation.  **We 
should  do  nothing  here  without  it,'*  writes  to  me  one  of  your  best 
Lancashire  clergy.     It  is,  I  fear,  in  too  many  cases,  almost  the  reverse. 

Let  me  first  of  all,  show  you  the  immense  opportunities  which  the  Church 
has  in  her  Sunday  Schools,  and  as  Arnold's  definition  of  the  laity  is 
•*The  Church  minus  the  clergy"  .'.  the  Church  =  laity  +  clergy, 
the  question  before  us  is  one  which  appeals  to  all,  lay  and  clerical  alike. 

Mr.  Mundella,  the  former  Vice-President  of  the  Education  Department,. 
said  some  three  or  four  years  ago, ''  Of  all  the  factors  that  have  tended  to 
raise  a  law-abiding  and  God-fearing  people,  there  are  few  that  have  done 
more  than  Sunday  Schools.  I  know  that  we  hear  much  less  of  them 
than  we  ought  to  do.  The  Sunday  School  teacher  has  not  occupied 
a  sufficient  place  in  the  mind  of  the  statesman  and  the  politician,  or  even 
I  think  of  the  Church."  The  **  Minority,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Education  Commission  just  issued,  bear  this  remarkable  testimony :— 
"  Whatever  religious  differences  exist  with  regard  to  the  religious  power 
of  religious  instruction  in  day  schools,  there  is  none  concerning  the  great 
service  which  has  been  rendered  by  religious  instruction  given  in  Sun- 
day Schools  to  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  nation." 

The  importance  which  is  thus  claimed  is  still  further  shown  by 
these  incontestable  facts.  The  number  of  children  attending  Sunday 
Schools  in  England  and  Wales  far  exceeds  the  number  at  day  schools.  As 
Mr.  Mundella  himself  admitted,  "We  have  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
all  the  influence  of  the  school  attendance  oflicer,  and  of  school  boards, 
and  various  officials — we  have  even  the  policeman  and  the  magistrate — 
to  help  to  bring  children  into  the  day  schools.  But  it  is  a  fact  which  is 
incontrovertible,  that  notwithstanding  their  influences  the  number  of 
children  that  go  into  Sunday  Schools,  attracted  by  the  religious  teacb* 
log,  or  sent  there  voluntarily  by  their  parents,  is  much  larger  than  the 
number  brought  into  the  day  schools."  There  are  nearly  one  million 
more  scholars  in  Sunday  Schools  than  in  all  the  Elementary  Day  Schools 
put  together  ;  and  of  these  the  Church  educates  on  the  week-days,  2^ 
millions  ;  whilst  on  Sundays  she  has  some  2}  millions  on  her  registers. 
The  increase  is  as  remarkable  as  the  numbers  themselves.  In  1818(70 
years  ago),  the  numbers  in  Sunday  Schools  were  under  half  a  million ; 
four  per  cent,  of  population.  In  1833  (15  years  later),  over  i\  million  ; 
eleven  per  cent,  of  population.  In  1851  (about  35  years  ago),  nearly  2\ 
millions;  13^  per  cent :  ^nd  now  in  the  latest  returns,  about  five  mil- 
lions,  or  about  20  per  cent.  Exclude  the  adult  population,  and  counting 
young  people  only,  there  are  one  in  three  at  Sunday  School.  Excluding 
the  middle  and  upper  classes,  who  are  seldom  found  in  our  Sunday 
Schools  (though  I  would  ask  **  Why  not  ?  "  they  are  found  in  the  United 
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States,  in  Canada,  and  in  our  near  neighbour  Ireland),  but  excluding 
these,  probably  three  out  of  four  of  the  children  of  England  and  Wales 
are  attending  Sunday  Schools. 

Of  course,  we  must  remember  that  most  leave  day  schools  at  13  years 
of  age.  Out  of  over  4^  millions  now  on  all  day  school  registers,  only 
42,000  are  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  In  our  Church  Sunday 
Schools  alone,  we  have  over  168,000  (four  times  as  many).  This  alone 
shows  how  great  are  our  opportunities. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  case,  to  which  I  shall  have  presently 
to  refer — the  number  of  children  not  at  Sunday  School. 

I  must  pass  on  now  (having  shown  the  vast  amount  of  material 
placed  in  our  hands)  to  see  how  far  the  Church  uses  the  material  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  to  try  and  ascertain  where  the  fault  (if  fault  there  is] 
lies.  No  one  can  deny  the  immense  blessings  that  Sunday  Schools  have 
been. 

I  can  plead  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  worth  (if  any)  of  Sun- 
day Schools.  But  I  cannot  put  it  more  forcibly  than  the  writer  of  an 
article,  some  years  ago  in  the  Church  Quarterly :  "  The  benefits  arc 
imponderable.  We  cannot  predicate  what  the  present  condition  of 
the  poorer  and  more  neglected  classes  would  be  at  this  moment,  bad 
Raikes  never  lived,  or  had  his  unpaid  army  of  volunteers  never  been  called 
Into  active  service.  Before  we  can  estimate  the  benefit  which  they  have 
rendered  to  society,  and  to  the  individual  scholar,  we  must  go  to  the 
wards  of  the  hospital,  and  listen  to  the  last  words  that  fall  from  the  sick 
man's  lips  ;  we  must  follow  the  soldier  dying  from  his  shot  wounds  upon 
the  battle-field,  and  discover  the  direction  of  his  last  thoughts  ;  we  must 
consult  the  sister  of  mercy  and  the  Christian  nurse,  who  for  the  love  of 
Christ  and  His  children,  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  lessening  and 
softening  the  sufferings  of  the  sick,  and  learn  from  them  how  much  more 
easy  is  the  task  of  comforting  and  teaching  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  taught  to  associate  some  real  meaning  with  such  words  as  redemp- 
tion and  atonement,  and  are  already  familiar  with  the  £sicts  of  our  blessed 
Lord'$  life  and  death,  before  we  have  any  right  to  question  the  iamount 
of  usefulness  of  which  the  Sunday  School  system  has  been  productive.*' 
And  none  of  us  who,  as  laity  or  clergy,  have  watched  by  the  sick  and 
dying  bed  of  one  who  has  been,  or  still  is,  a  Sunday  scholar,  but  can 
recall  multitudes  of  cases  in  which  it  was  evident  the  first  seeds  of 
•Christian  faith,  and  hope,  and  life  germinated  under  the  care  of  a  Sunday 
School  teacher. 

This  again  is  true,  but  there  is  another  side.  More  results — infinitely 
more — might  reasonably  be  expected,  if  the  Church  did  her  best  with 
the  material  placed  before  her.  In  many  a  new  district,  and  in  breaking 
up  fresh  ground,  I  know  of  many  parishes  where  the  parish  priest  owes 
everything  to  his  Sunday  School,  and  his  congregation  and  his  Church 
workers  hav*e  literally  been  made  out  of  those  whom  he  has  there  taught 
the  elements  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  in  our  older  parishes^ 
town  and  country  alike,  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  there  is,  in  too  many, 
more  leakage  than  flow-in  between  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Church 
congregation. 

Take  a  few  facts  (so  far  as  figures  prove  facts)  which  show  the  break- 
down : — 

In  the  Official  Year  Book,  1885,  in  one  of  the  mvaluable  tabulated 
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statements  ^ven  (and  the  figures  are  confirmed  by  othet  statistics  ob« 
tained  otherwise),  it  is  said  that  there  are  in  Church  Sunday  Schools  (so 
far  as  returns  were  made)  168,734  over  fourteen  years  of  age.  Lanca- 
shire has  a  large  proportion  of  these  elder  classes.  It  might  be  fairly 
assumed  that  of  these  168,000,  whom  the  Church  has  kept  hold  of  by 
her  Bible  classes  and  the  like,  nearly  all  would  be  confirmed  and  com- 
municants. But  what  are  the  facts  ?  48,680  are  all  that  are  returned  as 
conmiunicants*  In  other  words  only  one  in  three  of  those  over  four- 
teen, and  with  whom  the  Church  does  keep  in  touch,  are  among  her 
communicants.  Some  Dioceses  are  better  than  others.  Manchester 
one  in  three.  Yet  in  one  parish — "  fearfully  handicapped  " — one  in 
three  \  634  over  14  ;  and  331  confirmed  ;  220  communicants.  Durham^ 
Truro,  and  St.  Albans,  one  in  5^.  (Durham  has  651  out  of  3,584). 
The  Welsh  Dioceses  {face  the  Disestablishment  agitators)  show  a  re- 
markable contrast — Bangor,  St.  Asaph,  and  St.  Davids,  showing  one 
haifzs  communicants,  one  in  two.  In  a  parish  in  Birmingham  450 
over  14  ;  only  70  communicants,  or  about  one  in  seven.  Take  another 
fact,  attendance  at  church.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  bore  witness  in  a 
charge  of  his,  soon  after  he  came  to  this  Diocese,  to  the  fact  that  at- 
tendance of  elder  scholars  at  Sunday  School  was  often  considered  as  a 
sufficient  reason  why  they  should  not  be  at  church.  In  Birmingham 
(and  elsewhere  in  the  Midland  Counties)  there  are  Sunday  morning  adult 
schools.  Perhaps  300  or  400  men  will.be  found  attending  one  of  these 
(nominally)  Church  schools  at  7  a.m.  on  Sunday  morning.  But  ask  the 
vicar  of  the  parish,  whether  these  men  attend  the  church  afterwards, 
and  the  reply  is  ''  A  few  perhaps  come  in  the  evening  ;  practically,  the 
morning  class  is  all  that  is  thought  of ;  the  means  of  grace  but  seldom.*^ 

In  the  Lancashire  Sunday  Sdiools  is  it  much  otherwise  ?  Perhaps 
100  or  150  may  be  in  the  adult  classes  of  a  Church  Sunday  School. 
"  Where  are  they  on  Sunday  morning  ?  At  the  early  celebration,  at 
roattins,  or  at  evensong?"  And  the  answer  is  continually,  *'Very 
many  never,  or  seldom,  come  to  church.  They  arc  satisfied  with  the 
Sunday  .Schools. '  * 

Church  Attendance  Statistics. — Some  five  millions  attend  some  Sun* 
day  School  or  other.  About  half  attend  Church  Sunday  Schools.  But 
what  about  church  going  ? 

It  is  calculated  that  60  per  cent,  of  a  population  ought  to  go  some- 
where ;  at  the  same  time,  at  Newcastle,  just  before  the  Church  Con- 
gress held  in  that  city,  there  was  one  in  six,  and  in  Liverpool 
with  i\  million  of  population,  one  in  seven.  In  Manchester,  in  a  charge 
by  a  former  Bishop,  a  census  in  three  parishes  : 

A  .  .  1,233  families 904,  or  73  per  cent.,  did  not  consider  they  went 

anywhere.  Yet  only  one 
out  of  904  was  an  avowed 
Atheist. 

B    ..  i»8o3      „     < 40  per  cent. 

C  ...      719      •»     43  percent. 

Other  causes  go  to  produce  these  results,  chief  and  foremost,  the 
churches  not  being  "  free  and  open."  "  Our  Church  (writes  one  to 
me)  is  desperately  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  pews 
(square  loose  boxes)  are  freehold  property  by  special  .\ct  of  Parliament, 
they  are  sold  by  auction,  and  two  have  just  been  sold  at  ;^7o  each."    In 
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the  church  seated  for  1,700,  there  aie  about  300  free  sittings,  and  jet 
the  Sunday  Scholars  alone  over  fourteen  in  this  parish  number  more 
than  600. 

One  more  proof  of  weakness.  What  is  a  parish  or  a  church  witfaoat 
Church  workers.  Who  does  not  long  for  more  helpers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Parochial  work  ?  Surely  the  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible  classes 
ought  to  be  chief  in  providing  those  who  wish  to  be  the  future  "helps/' 
Is  it  so  ?  Of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  who  have  passed  and  are 
passing  through  our  hands,  and  are  still  in  our  Adult  Bible  classes,  how 
few  are  workers,  just  as  we  have  seen  how  few  are  worshippers  ?  How  few 
had  any  idea  that  they  should  be  active  workers,  any  more  than  they 
should  be  communicants  ?  It  is  remarkable,  however,  how  many  Sun- 
day School  teachers  have  been  Sunday  Scholars.  Out  of  95  in  one 
parish,  84  have  been  Sunday  Scholars. 

And  if  the  Church  fails  to  make  worshippers,  and  communicants, 
and  workers  of  heir  Sunday  scholars,  what  of  those  who  ntver  amt 
into  her  Sunday  School^  and  under  direct  teaching  at  all  ? 

It  is  quite  true,  that  there  are  more  than  one  million  under  instruc- 
tion on  Sunday,  in  excess  of  those  on  week  days,  and  about  a  quarter  of 
a  million  more  in  Church  Sunday  Schools  than  in  Church  Day  Schools; 
but  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  nearly  one  million  children  of  school 
age  who  attend  no  Sunday  School.  A  Church  Congress  ought  not  to 
be  a  mutual  congratulation  society,  and  so  I  hope  these  further  figures 
will  be  borne  in  mind. 

From  the  London  Diocese  we  have  these  figures.  In  Rural  Deanery  of 
Fulham,  30  per  cent,  of  boys  attending  ChuYch  Day  Schools ;  eleven 
per  cent,  of  girls,  and  20  per  cent  of  infants  go  to  no  Sunday  School  at 
all.  I  have  the  figures  from  St.  James^  Westminster  (28,  15,  38); 
Chelsea  (25,  36,  40) ;  St.  Pancras,  City  of  Westminster,  West  City 
and  Hackney  (23);  Kensington  (i,  12,  17).  Roughly  "speaking,  e 
quarter  of  the  children  attending  Church  Day  Schools,  attend 
no  Sunday  School — and  if  so — ^a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  400,000 
children  attending  London  Board  Schools,  who  know  nothing  of  Creed, 
Catechism,  or  Prayer-book. 

In  Birmingliam  there  are  nearly  30,000  children  alone  who  attend  no 
Sunday  School. 

In  the  Diocese,  of  Norwichy  the  Churcli  Sunday  Schools,  in  no  parish 
have  more  than  1 1 7  per  cent,  of  the  population  (excluding  Roman 
Catholics),  whilst  it  is  in  some  as  low  as  eight  per  cent.  There  are  48 
parishes  in  which  there  is  no  Sunday  School  at  all,  and  that  out  of  680 
parishes,  leaves  one  in  thirteen  without  their  agency  at  all. 

Only  one  more  indictment.  I  asked  at  the  outset,  why  z\iOM\^  our  bitter 
elass  children  not  come  to  Sunday  School  ?  It  is  often  the  complaint 
that  the  sons  and  daughters  oT  our  tradesmen,  and  those  still  higher  in 
the  social  scale,  are  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  Christianity 
— still  more  of  Church  principles — when  they  come  to  us  for  confirma- 
tion, and  I  would  here  plead  for  them  and  ask  that  in  every  parish,  so  far 
as  possible,  our  wealthier  children  be  provided  for  in  some  way. 
Some  have  faced  and  met  the  difficulty,  but  their  names  are  com- 
paratively few.  In  my  own  parish,  I  have  every  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
the  church,  a  teaching  to  which  all  such  are  specially  invited,  and  with 
which  once  a  month  the  more  usual  catechising  of  the  Sunday  School  is 
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united.  At  this,  I  give  the  same  lessons  as  are  taken  in  the  ordinary 
Sunday  School*  Others  have  adopted  the  same  plan,  and  with  marked 
success.  Such  a  Service  might  be  used  as  a  Permanent  Confirmation 
Class  all  the  year  round. 

These  failures  ought  not  to  be,  neither  need  they  be.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  pleasanter  task  of  pointing  out  some  (at  any  rate)  remedies. 

Let  me  here  quote  from  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  the  Lambeth  Conference. 
«<  We  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  this  department  of  work  (de- 
finite teaching  of  the  faith)  requires  great  attention  apd  much  improve- 
ment The  religious  teaching  of  the  young  is  sadly  deficient  in  depth 
and  reality,  especially  in  the  matter  of  doctrine.  This  deficiency  is  not 
confined  to  any  class  in  society  ;  and  the  task  of  remedying  the  default 
is  one  which  the  laity  must  be  prepared  to  share  with  the  clergy.  On 
parents  it  lies  as  a  Divine  charge.  Godfathers  and  godmothers  should 
be  urged  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  they  have  undertaken  for  the  children 
whose  sponsors  they  have  been^  and  to  see  that  they  are  not  left  unin- 
structed,  or  inadequately  prepared  for  confirmation.  The  use  of  public 
catechising  and  regular  preparation  of  candidates  for  confirmation  is  capa^ 
ble  of  much  development  The  work  done  in  Sunday  Schools  requires 
more  constant  supervision  and  more  sustained  interest  than,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  it  receives  from  the  clergy.  The  instruction  of  the 
Sunday  School  teacher  ....  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  pastoral  work  of  a  parish  priest." 

Though  issued  after  this  paper  had  been  prepared,  most  of  these  re- 
commendations are  mentioned,  and  I  insert  it  here  to  show  undesigned 
**  higher  authority  "  and  ''imprimatur"  given  to  what  follows. 

ist — Let  there  be  more  systematic  and  more  definite  teaching  in  our 
Sunday  Schools. 

Very  recently  when  a  Diocesan  Inspector  was  giving  a  model  lesson  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  had  con- 
victed the  class  of  a  supreme  ignorance  of  the  Church  Catechism,  the 
teacher  of  the  guilty  class  got  up  and  made  as  an  excuse,  that  he  taught 
*'  the  Bible  "  in  Sunday  School.  It  reminded  me  of  what  a  clergyman 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  that  he  always  said  to  his  Sunday  School 
teacher,  "  Remember  that  we  always  leave  the  Church  behind  us  at  the 
door  !  " 

Is  not  this  far  too  often  the  case  ?  There  are  hundreds  of  Church 
Sunday  Schools  where  the  Bible  is  taught,  and  the  Catechism  excluded 
altogether.  How  can  the  Sunday  School  be  a  real  aid  to  the  Church  in 
such  cases  ? 

In  Church  Sunday  Schools  there  must  be  definite  and  dogmatic 
Caching. 

The  Church  has  given  us  a  very  definite  system  of  doctrine.  We 
bring  our  children  to  Holy  Baptism.  We  are  to  teach  these,  *'  the 
Creed/'  &c.  We  are  to  lead  them  on  to  Confirmation  and  Holy  Com- 
mtuiion.    These  points  should  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

This  definite  training  in  Church  principles  is  necessary  so  as  to  re- 
tain them  in  the  Church  when  they  grow,  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Only  thus  will  they  be  shielded  against,  and  be  enabled  to 
combat,  the  attacks  on  their  Churchmanship  to  which  sooner  or  later 
they  will  be  exposed  from  Roman  Dissent  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ua* 
sacramental  Dissent  on  the  other.     <*  Why  am  I  a  Churchman  ?*'  and 
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*'  Being  a  Churchman,  why  do  I  remain  so  ?  "  are  two  questions  whid» 
surely  every  scholar,  when  he  leaves  our  schools  should  be  able  intelli- 
gently to  answer.  Thus  they  will  grow  up  happy  and  intelligent,  loyal 
and  devout  Church  people  in  after  years.  During  a  visit  which  I  made 
last  year  to  Canada  and  the  far  North  West,  it  was  the  complaint  of 
several  high  in  position  in  the  Church,  that  those  who  came  out  from  the 
old  country,  and  who  knew  least,  about  their  ''  principles  "  were  die 
young  Church  people,  and  so  they  were  in  many  cases  greater  hin- 
drances  to  Church  work  and  progress  than  Nonconformists  were.  A 
few  hints  on  these  points,  **  not  to  be  lost  sight  of." 

Baptism, — In  our  large  towns  especially,  numbers  of  scholars  attend- 
ing Church  Sunday  Schools,  are  unbaptized.  I  know  of  one  school, 
where  in  a  printed  form  given  to  a  new  scholar  to  take  home,  and  bring  back 
on  the  following  Sunday,  is  the  question ''  Is  he  (or  she)  baptized  ?  "  The 
answer  is  often  '*  No."  I  appeal  to  Sunday  School  teachers  present  i 
How  often  have  they  put  such  a  question  to  a  new  boy  or  girl  ?  To 
secure  that  all  our  scholars  are  baptized  should  be  the  first  aim  of  every 
teacher. 

But  when  baptized,  promises  have  been  made,  blessings  have  been 
given,  grace  has  been  conferred.  The  child  is  to  be  taught.  But  taught 
what  ?  "  The  Bible,"  say  some.  The  Church  puts  it  otherwise. 
•**  Chiefly  provide  that  it  can  say  the  Creed,"  &c.  "  Contained  in  the 
Church  Catechism  set  forth,"  &c.  He  is  to  be  taught  the  Catediism, 
with  a  view  to  Confirmation  and  Holy  Communion. 

How  many  Sunday  School  teachers  are  there,  who  keep  this  constantly 
in  view  ?  Till  the  Confirmation,  this  should  be  a  frequent  theme,  and 
the  teacher  should  have  so  grounded  his  scholar  in  the  Catechism,  and 
in  the  elements  of  religious  truth,  that  the  parish  priest  should  be  able 
to  build  upon  a  solid  foundation  already  laid,  and  not  have  to  lose  time 
by  trying  to  lay  it  there.  He  should  not  have  to  spend  the  precious 
four  months  of  *'  preparing  for  Confirmation" (and  this  is  not  always  given) 
in  teaching  the  very  words  of  the  Creed  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
meaning  of  the  Baptismal  vow,  and  that  the  object  of  Confirmation  is  not 
to  do  something  but  to  get  something,  that  they  come  **  to  be  confirmed." 
The  candidate  should  come  already  "  prepared"  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Nor  is  this  (if  properly  done)  to  lose  sight  of  what  may  be  called,  **the 
personal  religion"  of  the  scholar,  or  the  ''higher  and  more  spiritual" 
work  of  the  teacher.  For  as  the  teacher  seeks  to  bring  him  to  the  priest, 
well  founded  in  the  faith,  he  will  have  taught  him  that  he  is  bound  to 
perform  his  baptismal  obligations — ^and  hence  if  such  come,  not  having  re- 
pented of  sin,  not  having  a  lively  faith  in  those  truths  revealed  by  God> 
and  summed  up  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  not  keeping  God's  holy  will 
and  commandments,  your  work  is  most  imperfect,  and  the  candidate 
utterly  unfit. 

Why  is  it  that  Confirmation  candidates  come  so  miserably  instructed, 
and  with  so  little  sense  of  and  hatred  of  sin  ?  Why  that  so  many  drift 
away  from  church,  it  may  be  to  the  meeting  house,  it  may  be  from  religion 
altogether  ?  Had  they  in  the  Sunday  School  been  taught  as  they  ought 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  her  creeds  and 
formularies  ?  Following  the  lines  which  the  Church  has  laid  down,  oar 
children  so  taught  would  not  become  in  after  life  unbelievers,  because  their 
religion  would  be  to  them  the  fulness,  the  joy,  the  experience  of  their 
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lives ;  they  would  not  become  dissenters,  they  would  instinctively  feel 
how.  imperfect  the  belief  of  dissenters  is. 

A  few  words  on  children* s  services*  I  think  we  are  in  some  danger  of 
divorcing  the  chDd  from  the  ordinary  congregation,  and  by  a  lavish  use 
of  "separate  services/'  substituting  something  for,  and  encouraging  non- 
attendance  at,  the  regular  services  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  instruction 
which  can  possibly  take  the  place  of  the  Church's  service.  Seeing  and 
hearing,  and  joining  in  the  reverent  worship  of  God  at  the  regular  hours, 
will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  deepen  and  enlighten  Christian  faith, 
and  to  make  the  House  of  God  more  and  more  loved  in  after  years,  as 
faith  and  intelligence  deepens.  Our  own  plan  may  perhaps  be  mentioned. 
It  is  (so  far)  working  well.  The  Sunday  scholars  assemble  in  the  church 
at  10  a«m.,  and  before  10.15,  when  the  register  is  marked.  After  a 
psayer  and  collect,  and  hymn,  some  part  of  the  Sunday  service  is  ex- 
plamed;  they  are  taught  to  handle  the  Prayer-book,  and  to  find  the 
places ;  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  another  hymn  is  sung,  and  then  they  wait 
for  the  service  to  begin,  in  which  they  are  able  intelligently  to  join ;  and  they 
leave  before  the  Communion  Office  is  commenced.  During  the  regular 
Service,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  sit  with  their  parents,  when- 
ever possible,  and  not  be  collected  together  in  an  out  of  the  way  part  of 
the  Church.  Otherwise,  when  they  leave  the  Sunday  School,  they  feel 
they  have  lost  their  place  in  the  church,  and  have  nowhere  to  sit.  The 
result  is  that  they  give  up  coming  to  the  church. 

Another  point  that  may  also  account  for  the  leakage  into  the  world 
from  our  Sunday  Schools  : — If  there  has  been  little  definite  teaching 
whilst  they  went  to  Sunday  School,  there  has  also  been  too  little 
retaining  force  to  keep  them  attending  Sunday  School  or  Bible  class 
at  the  most  critical  age.  To  leave  the  day  school  is  often  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  to  give  up  Sunday  School ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
time  just  before  Confirmation,  and  for  a  few  years  after  is  the  most 
critical  period  in  their  lives  for  weal  or  woe,  and  the  Church 
should  by  every  means  possible  make  it  worth  while  to  retain  them 
under  definite  Church  teaching.  Guilds,  Institutes,  and  the  like,  taking 
an  interest  in  their  recreations  and  pursuits,  Church  of  England  Working 
Boys'  Society,  Young  Men  and  Women's  Friendly  Societies,  and  the 
Girls'  Friendly  Society  are  all  useful  adjuncts  of  the  Sunday  School  and 
Bible  class.  It  is  because  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do,  and  nowhere 
for  them  to  go,  that  they  withdraw  from  the  Church's  influence,  and 
eventually  are  lost  to  the  Church  altogether.  Every  parish  should  have 
one  or  more  adult  classes,  either  on  the  Sunday,  or  on  the  week  night, 
in  which  Church  doctrine,  and  questions  of  theology  and  of  every  day 
life,  might  be  freely  discussed  and  argued  out. 

and. — (This  and  remaining  **  remedies  "  must  be  very  briefly  men- 
tioned). Every  Diocese  ought  to  have  its  syllabus  of  Sunday  School  teach- 
ing, as  it  has  one  for  day  school  work.  A  wider  *'  unit "  will  at  first  be 
difficult  to  work,  but  like  the  '^  Sarum  use "  in  worship,  one  good 
Diocesan  Syllabus  might  eventually  win  its  way,  and  then,  like  our  pre- 
sent Prayer-book,  with  certain  modifications,  become  generally  adopted. 
Yet  there  are  many  Dioceses  in  which  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted. 
In  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  621  parishes  sent  in  returns  to  a  Diocesan 
Inquiry  (498  over  1,000  in  population,  123  under),  of  these  165  and  86 
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respectively,  or  not  one-half,  used  a  syllabus  at  all,  but  each  school  and 
teacher  (probably)  did  that  which  was  to  their  taste.  When  such  a 
syllabus  is  adopted,  it  should  be  used  in  every  Sunday  School  in  the 
Diocese,  so  that  children  moving  from  one  part  of  the  Diocese  to 
another  would  find  the  same  teaching  going  on.  To  be  of  real  use  it 
must  be  drawn  up  on  "  more  distinctive  lines  "  than  those  at  present  in 
favour,  however  excellent  in  many  respects  those  of  the  Sunday  School 
Institute  and  of  the  National  Society  are.  The  Church  has  herself  clearly 
laid  down  the  principle.  The  Church  Catechism,  and  that  alone,  with 
what  flows  from  it,  is  what  is  required  to  be  taught.  The  Church  Cate- 
chism should  be  explained  and  illustrated  by  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
story  used  to  enforce  the  Church  teaching.  It  should  not  be  a  "  Bible 
lesson*'  and  a  bit  of  the  Church  Catechism,  as  if  the  two  had  no  connec- 
tion one  with  the  other.  With  the  two  combined,  and  woven  one  into  the 
other,  there  is  not  a  subject  which  cannot  be  introduced,  at  some  time  or 
other.  There  b  no  better  scheme  than  to  teach  it  over  and  over 
again  ;  varying,  if  need  be,  the  scripture  illustrations  to  enforce 
it;  but  ever  using  the  Catechism  as  the  ** backbone."  Our  own 
Diocese  of  Newcastle  has  lately  adopted  such  a  syllabus — extending 
over  three  years — working  out  in  detail  the  syllabus  of  "Church 
Catechism  in  Bible  story "  (a  copy  can  be  had  for  asking),  and  an 
Infant's  Primer  and  Teacher's  Manusd  has  also  been  issued.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Pollock,  of  Birmingham,  has  excellently  illustrated  the  "Catechism  in 
story  ^  with  some  500  Bible  narratives — it  is  a  multum  in  paroo;  and 
the  graded  '*  Manual  of  Christian  Doctrine"  in  the  "Albany  Series  " 
issued  in  America  is  based  on  the  same  principle. 

For  this  systematic  and  definite  teaching  to  be  really  of  any  avail 
3rd. — The  teachers  must  be  themselves  taught  weekly  if  possible  by  one 
of  the  clergy.  The  definite,  and  dogmatic,  and  clear  grasp  of  the  fJEuth 
and  of  the  doctrines  in  question,  should  be  supplied  by  him  to  them, 
and  thus  he,  through  them,  is  able  to  feed  the  lambs  of  Christ's 
flock.  In  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  not  one  in  six  had  teachers*  pie- 
paration  classes. 

4th.— The  duty  oi  catechising  on  what  is  thus  taught  needs  only  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Church  distinctly  enjoins  it,  and  no  Sunday  School 
teaching,  however  excellent,  can  make  this  unnecessary.  The  vicar  of 
All  Saints',  Clifton,  has  recently  urged  this  in  a  pamphlet  which  should 
be  studied  by  everybody. 

5th. — ^The  teacher's  work  should  be  tested  by  examination. 

He  himself  should  be  certified  and  approved.  If  the  Education  Depart- 
ment requires  a  parchment  from  all  her  efficient  teachers,  ought  not  the 
Church  to  require  that  her  Sunday  School  teachers  should  be  duly 
examined,  and  then  "licensed  to  teach."  The  Church  of  England 
Sunday  School  Institute  does  conduct  such  an  examination  every  year, 
but  how  few  teachers  will  undergo  the  examination,  and  keep  up  the 
requisite  self- improvement  and  study  year  by  year.  This  might  do  as  a 
certificate  of  efficiency  ;  then  there  should  be  so  many  years  shown  of 
practical  knowledge,  during  which  time  they  should  hold  the  status  of 
Sunday  "  Pupil  Teachers."  A  third  requirement  should  of  course  be 
necessary ;  a  certificate  of  moral  efficiency  given  by  the  vicar.  When 
all  these  three  can  be  produced  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  might  then 
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issue   the  license,  which  might  be  given  at  a  Diocesan  or  some  like 
gathering  of  Sunday  School  teachers  or  lay  helpers. 

6th. — And  this  perhaps  as  much  as  anything.  The  Sunday  School  will 
never  hold  its  true  position  and  occupy  its  proper  relation  to  the  Church 
so  long  as  the  laity  are  content  that    her  most  youthful    and    least 
educated  sons  and  daughters  are  the  teachers  of  the  rising  generation. 
Of  what  vital  importance  is  it  who  are  the  teachers,  and  that  they  teach 
efficiently.  It  is,  I  think,  for  the  lack  of  dogmatic  teaching,  that  we  fail  to 
attract  the  men  and  women  of  high  mental  power  and  culture.     There 
is  nothing  peculiarly  attractive  to  those  who  have  these  gifts  to  hear  a 
number  of  children  their  collect,  to  listen  to  one  child  saying  a  hymn 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  are  more  or  less  doing  nothing,  to  superintend 
a  reading  lesson  in  the  Old  Testament  or  New  Testament,  and  finish  by 
reading  some  feeble,  but  well  meant  story  book.     Have  a  high  standard 
as  to  what  is  required  from  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  and  you  will  be  more 
likely  to  draw  to  the  work  your  educated  and  spiritually  minded  church- 
men. If  we  are  only  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  our  Foreign  Mission  work 
has  been  crippled  by  the  way  in  which  our  '*  best "  men  have  been 
gmdged — and  too  many  think  "  anyone  can   do  as  a  Missionary  " — 
have  we  yet  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  our  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible 
classes  ought  not  to  be  taught  by  those  from  whom  by  reason  of 
z%t  and  understanding  much  cannot  be  expected,  but  that  our  'very  best 
talent  should  be  given.     In  the  Diocese  of  Norwich  it  is  calculated  that  in 
every  1,000  of  population  only  one  Church  layman  above  the  rank  of  an 
ordinary  Sunday  scholar  is  found  as  a  Sunday  School  teacher.     When 
some  of  our  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Justices  can  be  found 
teaching,  and  carefully  preparing,  and  diligently  visiting,  week  by  week, 
surely  it  is  an  example  which  may  well  be  imitated,  and  if  we  value  and 
love  the  Church  and  Faith  of  our  forefathers,  and  if  we  wish  to  hand 
down  to  future  generations  that  which  we  have  received,  that  which 
would  have  foundered  long  ago  if  it  had  not  been  Divine  and  super- 
human, the  Church  must  take  up  in  a  very  different  spirit  than  she 
has  ever  yet  done,  the  training  of  her  children,    that  they  may  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them,  and  not  be  ashamed. 
She  must  get  her  very  best  men  and  women  of  sanctified  spirit,  and 
ripened  intellect,  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Church.    We  want  the  best 
to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  His  Church.      An  educated  ministry  is 
valued  and  appreciated,  and  those  who  help  her  clergy  in  the  teaching  of 
the  young,  should  be  of  the  very  best  quality — well  instructed  in  the 
faith,  their  lives  bright  commentaries  on  their  teaching,  and  their  work 
regarded  as  an  integral  part  in  the  Church's  system. 

With  a  seventh  suggestion,  I  must  close.  It  is  that  Sunday  School 
registers  be  like  day  school  registers,  kept  for  ten  years,  and  not  to  be 
put  away  and  never  looked  at,  but  that  enquiry  may  be  able  to  be 
made  from  time  to  time,  as  to  what  has  become  of  our  old  scholars, 
and  an  old  scholars'  re-union  perhaps  held. 

I  know  how  imperfectly  I  have  dealt  with  the  subject  entrusted 
to  me.  I  only  hope  that  some  of  the  facts  and  some  of  the  suggestions 
may  lead  some  to  think,  and  some  to  take  definite  action,  as  is  best  to 
their  own  circumstances. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  are  many — a  large  proportion — of  those  present 
who  are  actuaUy  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work.    To  them  I  would 
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only  say,  your  difficulties  may  be  great,  but  the  "Battle  is  not  yours,  but 
God*s."  Canon  Stowell,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  this  Congress 
(a  household  name  in  Manchester,  and  nptonly  there),  in  the  close  of  a 
speech  he  made  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  Sunday  School  teachers 
three  years  ago,  described  in  graphic  words  that  wonderful  picture  of  the 
Spanish  artist,  Velasquez,  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  "  Christ 
at  the  Column."  The  Lord  of  Glory  seated  on  the  ground,  His  hands  tied 
by  a  cord  to  the  column  ;  on  His  face  the  expression  of  deep  sufTering  ; 
His  limbs  and  down  His  side  marked  with  blood.  An  angel  in  the  form  of 
a  woman  pointing  a  little  child  to  the  suffering  Saviour,  and  the  little  one 
kneeling  with  clasped  hands  and  reverent  face.  The  Saviour  turns  a 
loving  eye  to  the  child,  and  a  ray  of  light  from  His  head  goes  direct  to  the 
child's  heart. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  fellow-teachers  in  the  Church  of  England  (for 
I  still  have  my  weekly  Bible-class,  which  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  parts  of  my  work),  keep  this  picture  before  your  mind's 
eye.  **  It  sets  before  you  your  work  for  the  Master,  the  Saviour  for  the 
children,  the  children  for  the  Saviour ; "  to  tell  them  of  what  He  has 
done,  is  doing,  and  will  do  for  these  younger  scholars,  and  His  younger 
brethren,  "  to  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  the  influence  of  that 
great  love,  that  a  ray  from  Him  may  touch  and  enter  into  their  youthful 
hearts,  and  win  them  to  Him  for  ever." 

Your  work  then  will  not  come  short,  and  your  labour  of  love  will  not 
be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


ADDRESSES. 


John   Palmer,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Church  of  England 

Sunday  School  Institute. 

It  may  help  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Sunday  School  to  the  Church,  if  we  clearly  understand  what  '<  the  Sunday  School 
System  "  is. 

(i)  The  Sunday  School  is  part  of  the  Church,  and  not  an  institution  which  should 
be  allowed  to  run,  as  an  independent  ozganization,  side  by  side  with  other  branches 
of  parish  work. 

(2)  It  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  channels  for  conveying  religious  knowledge  to 
the  young,  and  for  instructing  them  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Church. 
It  also  brings  clergy  and  laity  together  in  larger  numbers  than  any  other  branch  of 
Christian  work. 

The  next  point  for  consideration  is,  what  the  Sunday  School  has  done  for  the 
Church.  Canon  Trotter  began  his  paper  by  saying  that  the  Sunday  School  '*  ought 
to  be  the  nursery  and  training  ground  of  the  Church."  I  submit  that  it  £r  the 
nursery  and  training  ground  of  the  Church.  It  has  not  done  all  that  it  might  and 
ought  to  have  done,  but  what  institution  has  ? 

Whilst  freely  admitting  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  I  sahmit 
that,  considering  its  opportunities,  the  character  of  its  appliances,  and  the  difficulties 
it  has  had  to  contend  with,  the  Sunday  School  has  done,  and  is  doing,  a  great  and 
noble  work  for  the  Church. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  John  Bright  said,  speaking  of  the  Sunday  School,  "  I  doo't 
believe  that  all  the  statesmen  you  have  in  existence,  I  don't  believe  that  all  the 
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efforts  they  have  ever  made,  have  tended  so  much  to  the  greatness  and  the  true 
happiness,  security,  and  glory  of  this  country,  as  have  the  efforts  of  Sunday  School 
teachers."  Strong  words  these  from  a  strong  man.  Again,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  who 
was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
Government,  and  who  helped,  I  believe,  as  a  journeyman  mason,  to  build  the  Home 
Office,  in  which  he  afterwards  sat  as  Under-Secretary,  says,  "  I  owe  everything  I 
hare  in  life  to  the  Press,  the  Trades'  Union,  and  the  Sunday  School." 

The  Sunday  School  has  been  in  the  past,  and  is  now,  one  of  the  most  effective 
mediums  for  spreading  among  the  masses  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
iu  early  days  the  Sunday  School  acted  as  a  pioneer  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
operations  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  National  Society,  and  many 
other  similar  institutions. 

It  has  been  the  means  of  preparing  the  young  for  Confirmation,  and  leading 
them  on  to  become  full  members  of  the  Church  in  which  they  have  been  baptized. 
I  am  aware  that  in  some  places  the  Sunday  School  is  looked  upon  as  a  rival  to  the 
Chnrch.  This  does  not,  however,  exist  to  any  extent,  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
most  flourishing  churches  have  the  most  successful  Sunday  Schools.  The  school 
is  or  should  be  the  nursery  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  should  be  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  school. 

Oar  Nonconformist  brethren  have  long  experienced  the  special  advantages  of  the 
Sunday  School  system  as  a  means  for  recruiting  their  ranks.  In  the  last  report  of 
the  Sunday  School  Union  it  is  stated  that  about  80  per  cent,  of  their  teachers  had 
been  formerly  scholars.  The  Wesleyan  Sunday  School  returns  presented  to  the 
Conference  contained  a  review  of  the  last  ten  years,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
increase  in  the  Connexional  Church  membership  during  that  period  had  been  about 
20  per  cent.,  whilst  that  of  the  Sunday  School  Church  membership  had  been  nearly 
50  per  cent.  Out  of  a  total  Connexional  membership  of  488,868,  the  Sunday  School 
had  furnished  223,982,  or  nearly  one-half. 

The  Sunday  School  has  been  the  training  ground  of  thousands  of  God-fearing 
men  and  women  in  the  service  of  the  Master,  who  have  devoted  their  time,  energy, 
and  substance  to  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  kingdom.  To  appreciate  the  value  of 
tfatt  assistance,  we  have  but  to  imagine  how  many  clergy  in  populous  districts,  over- 
worked and  harassed  on  every  side,  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  their  unequal 
struggle  with  sin  and  ignorance,  if  the  services  of  the  men  and  women  now  teaching 
in  our  Church  Sunday  Schools  were  withdrawn. 

Then  let  us  give 'a  little  attention  to  this  question  of  numbers.  The  Sunday 
School  now  claims  to  have  under  instruction  some  16,000,000  scholars,  who  are 
taught  by  nearly  2,000,000  teachers.  Out  of  this  number  there  are  in  England  and 
Wales  some  6,000,000  scholars,  and  nearly  600,000  teachers.  Of  these,  in  our 
Church  of  England  schools  we  are  probably  educating  about  2,000,000  scholars,  who 
are  taught  by  upwards  of  200,000  teachers.  About  50  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  were 
formerly  scholars.  We  have  been  told  that,  in  the  London  Diocese,  a  fourth  of  the 
children  attending  Church  day  schools  do  not  attend  any  Sunday  School ;  and  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  children  attending  the  London 
School  Board  were  absent  from  the  Sunday  School.  If  the  figures  are  correct  as 
applied  to  the  Church  day  schools,  it  shows  that  the  clergy  have  not  done  all  they  might 
have  done;  but  the  statement  as  regards  Board  schools  does  not  agree  with  the 
figures  quoted  by  the  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  Sunday  School  Institute.  He  stated  that  out  of  111,000  boys,  83,000 
attended  Sunday  School,  and  out  of  96,000  girls,  84,000  attended  Sunday  School ;  or 
foor-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  children  over  seven  years  of  age. 
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Bat  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  Sunday  Schools  would  be 
obtained  if  all  reference  to  the  indirect  advantages  arising  from  them  were  omitted* 
We  most  not  only  consider  the  good  they  have  done,  but  the  evil  they  have  prevented. 
To  save  from  ruin  is  better  than  to  restore  after  the  ruin  has  been  done,  and  all 
experience  goes  to  prove  that  it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  than  it  is  to  cure ;  that  it  is 
easier  to  save  a  child  than  a  hardened  sinner.  Contrast  the  present  condition  of 
crime  in  England  with  that  of  France,  where  the  Sunday  School  system  is  but  little 
known.  During  the  last  60  years  crime  has  multiplied  in  France  nearly  four-fold. 
What  is  the  condition  of  crime  in  England  to-day  ?  Since  the  year  1870  our  population 
has  increased  from  22  millions  to  a8  millions,  yet  with  a  population  thus  multiplied, 
there  are  only  three-fourths  as  many  people  in  prison  as  there  were  in  1870.  Fimnce 
does  not  as  yet  know  the  blessings  of  the  Sunday  School  system. 

But  the  most  practical  point  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.,  What  the  Sunday  School 
has  yet  to  accomplish. 

{a)  As  regards  Organisation, 

Better  organization  is  needed  in  the  school,  the  parish,  and  the  diocese.  The 
satistics  just  quoted  are  large,  but  they  ought  to  be  larger.  There  are  numbers  still 
outside  the  Sunday  School  who  ought  to  be  inside ;  and,  what  is  worse,  many  that 
were  at  one  time  under  instruction  have  been  allowed,  from  various  causes,  to 
drift  away. 

The  disorderly  meetings  of  the  unemployed  and  of  the  Socialists,  held  recently, 
must  have  set  many  minds  thinking.  Lads  and  young  men  formed  a  large  majority 
of  the  multitudes  who  assembled  on  these  occasions.  They  must  all  have  passed 
through  our  elementary  schools,  and  many  of  them  through  our  Sunday  SchoolSL 
How  were  they  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  ?  Again,  the  presence  of  lads  in  groups 
at  the  corners  of  onr  streets  on  Sunday  remind  us,  if  nothing  else  did,  that  onr 
machinery  is  by  no  means  perfect.  These  lads  will  not  attend  the  ordinary  Sunday 
School,  nor  will  ihey  go  to  Church,  but  they  should  not  be  left  to  go  to  ruin.  The 
loss  by  leakage  in  the  past  has  been  great,  and  must  be  stopped.  Earnest  efifbrts  are 
frequently  made  to  citain  scholars,  whilst  but  feeble  efforts  are  made  to  re/tan 
them.    But  the  Sunday  School  must  be  strong  to  hold,  as  well  as  to  gather. 

We  should  know  more  of  the  life  of  our  elder  scholars  during  the  week.  We 
should  know  what  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  they  read.  We  should  know 
something  about  their  work  and  amusements,  and  find  out  how  they  spend  their 
leisure.  The  peril  of  young  people  is  in  their  leisure  hours.  They  are  led  astray 
mainly  through  their  social  natures,  their  love  of  company,  and  of  human  fellowship. 
The  mistakes  of  Christian  people  on  this  point  have  led  to  serious  consequences. 

l*hen  we  want  greater  sympathy  between  the  various  officers.  Between  the  deigy 
and  the  superintendent,  between  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers,  and  between 
the  teachers  themselves.  Just  as  we  can  only  realize  the  blessing  of  health  when 
each  part  of  the  body^  performs  its  proper  function,  so  the  best  results  of  Sunday 
School  teaching  can  only  be  expected  when  each  school  is  at  peace  with  itself  and 
with  its  neighbours,  and  when  clergy  and  laity,  acting  in  brotherly  union  and  fellow- 
ship, are  animated  by  the  same  high  aim  and  motive.  The  vicar  of  the  parish  is 
and  always  must  be  the  head  of  the  Sunday  School,  as  he  is  of  the  other  brambles 
of  parish  work,  and  his  authority  should  be  cheerfully  recognised  and  loyally 
supported. 

{d)  As  regards  Teachers* 

At  present  almost  anybody  may  become  a  Sunday  School  teacher.  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  the  teacher  to  present  himself  at  a  school,  express  his  desire  to  become  a 
teacher,  and  he  is  accepted,  and  a  dozen  or  more  children  are  at  once  committed  to 
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his  diazge.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and  we  cannot  expect  to 
raise  the  character  of  Sunday  School  teaching  until  we  improve  the  status  of  the 
teacher.    How  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

(i)  By  offUial  reccgniiion. 

From  whom  this  recognition  should  come — ^whether  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese»  or  the  parochial  clergyman — is  of  secondary  importance,  but  if  the  office  of 
the  teacher  is  to  attain  to  its  proper  dignity,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  in  some  way 
be  set  apart  for  the  work.  Such  a  service  would  impress  the  new  teacher  with  the 
solemn  character  of  the  work  he  is  taking  up,  would  remind  the  other  teachers  present 
of  their  own  responsibilities,  and  would  impress  outsiders  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  office. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  recently  advocated  the  revival  of  the  order  of  Catedusts, 
and  recommended  that  qualified  Sunday  School  superintendents  should  be  formally 
admitted.  This  would  add  weight  to  the  superintendent's  office.  As  regards 
teachers,  we  have  now  a  large  number  who  have  obtained  certificates  in  various 
esaminations.  Could  not  some  special  notice  be  taken  of  those  teachers  who  hold 
certificates  of  efficiency,  either  from  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  School  Institute 
oc  from  a  Diocesan  Society  ?  If  the  benefits  conferred  by  these  examinations  were 
more  widely  appreciated,  if  the  clergy  would  encourage  teachers  to  enter  for  the 
examinations,  and  if  the  teachers  obtaining  certificates  were  recognised  as 
''certificated  teachers,"  a  higher  tone  would  be  given  to  Sunday  School  teaching, 
and  the  teaching  power  would  be  proportionately  increased. 

(2)  Then  the  tecLching  must  be  ntore  thorough  and  continuous.  The  subjects  of  our 
teaching  must  be  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book — not  one  of  them  without  the 
other ;  and  the  teaching  should  be  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  '*  A  Three- Years'  Course  of  Bible  and  Prayer-book  Teaching,"  just  published  by 
the  Sunday  School  Institute,  there  is  a  happy  blending  of  these  two  fundamental 
principles  of  Catholic  teaching. 

The  teaching  must  be  thorough.  Teachers  must  be  always  on  the  alert  to  discover 
new  methods  and  plans  and  apparatus  connected  with  teaching,  and  be  ready  to  turn 
them  to  account.  Plans  and  methods  which  were  effective  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Sunday  School  movement  have  now  become  obsolete.  While  I  hold  that  a  knowledge  . 
of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  personal  living  power,  and  a  love  of  souls, 
are  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  Sunday  School  teacher,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the 
influence  of  a  good  man  over  his  scholars  is  considerably  lessened  if  they  find  him 
making  mistakes  in  matters  in  which  their  superior  week-day  education  has  better 
instructed  them.  Weapons  which  did  good  service  in  war  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  are 
now  discarded  for  new  and  more  effective  ones,  and  methods  which  did  good  service 
in  the  Sunday  School  a  century  ago  may  now  be  of  no  more  use  than  would  an  old 
blunderbuss  when  placed  in  competition  with  a  modem  rifle.  Progress  in  good  is  the 
law  of  God's  kingdom.  As  far  as  the  truth  is  concerned,  the  old  paths  must  be  the 
new  paths,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  old  paths  and  the  old  ruts.  Old 
rats  may  be  wisely  abandoned  in  favour  of  new  plans  and  methods. 

(3)  Then  our  teaching  must  be  continuous.  The  reproach  is  frequently  levelled 
against  Sunday  Schools  that  the  teaching  given  in  many  of  the  schools  is  wanting  in 
definiteness.  If  this  be  true,  who  is  to  blame ;  Those  who  make  the  charge  would 
probably  reply,  '*The  teachers  I"  But  does  the  fault  rest  with  the  teachers?  I 
think  not  altogether.  The  fault  lies  with  those  under  whose  authority  the  teachers 
work.  The  clergyman  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  younger  portion  of  his  flock  really 
at  heart,  and  who  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  teaching  in  his  Sunday  School  is 
defective,  should  take  steps  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  by  means  of  preparation 
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classes,  over  which  he  would  himself  preside,  and  he  would  in  this  way  become  the 
teacher  of  his  teachers.  Let  teachers  see  that  their  scholars  are  led  on  from  class  to 
class  until  they  become  Communicants.  The  Church  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
children  reared  in  her  communion  are  carefully  instructed  in  her  principles,  and  that 
when  they  leave  school  they  become  regular  church-goers.  This  point  should  be 
specially  urged  in  view  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  some  districts  in 
connexion  with  adult  schools  and  children's  services.  All  honour  to  the  noUe 
band  of  devoted  workers  who  give  up  their  own  ease  and  pleasure  on  the  Lord's  Day 
in  order  to  bring  others  under  Christian  influence ;  but  the  fact  ought  to  be  made 
quite  clear,  both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  that  the  Sunday  School  was  never  intended 
to  be,  and  indeed  never  can  be,  a  substitute  for  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  but  the  great  questioii  we 
have  in  these  days  to  decide  is,  Whether  the  Sunday  School  is  equal  to  the  demands 
now  made  upon  it  ?  Whether  we  Churchmen  can  re-adjust  our  machineiy  to 
modern  needs?  My  answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  Anyhow  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  other  system  to  take  its  place.  Abolish  the  Sunday  School,  and  how  woald 
the  Church  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  two  million  children  now  being 
taught  and  trained  in  her  Sunday  Schools  ?  Give  fifteen  years  of  adverse  infloenoe, 
and  then  what  power  will  the  Church  have  upon  the  men  and  women  who  are  nov 
children  ?  The  fact  is,  the  Sunday  School  is  doing  a  work  for  which  there  is  no 
substitute,  promising  more  for  the  stability  of  society  than  any  other  single  educational 
or  religious  organization  in  the  country.  It  is  the  strength  of  the  Church  and  the 
hope  of  the  nation.  Rival  statesmen  are  watching  with  keen  interest  the  movements 
of  the  coming  Democracy.  They  are  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  fathers,  bat  we 
are  training  their  children.  The  issues  are  momentous.  It  may  depend  upon  the 
direction  in  which  we  send  them  whether  they  take  their  stand  on  the  side  of  order 
or  disorder,  loyalty  or  revolution. 


The  Rev.  J.  W.  Gedge,  Rector  of  Buriton,  Hants. 

"  Sunday  School  system  1 "  exclaimed  a  friend,  to  whom  I  mentioned  this  title,  "  I 
did  not  know  that  Sunday  Schools  had  any  system,"  and  this,  some  years  after  the 
Centenary  of  Sunday  Schools  has  been  kept  I  am  afraid  it  is  true  that,  althongh 
there  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  England  without  its  Sunday  Schools  more  or  less  orgamsed, 
yet  still  the  Church,  as  a  body,  has  not  as  yet  placed  its  Sunday  Schools  on  a  definite 
system  as  part  of  its  organization. 

And  yet  we  are  advancing  slowly,  but  surely,  to  a  time  when  the  Church  will  be 
compelled  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  all  the  religious  instruction  of  teos  of 
thousands  of  children,  who  at  present  receive  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  Day 
Schools.  The  Board  School  "  system  "  is  steadily  advancing  in  our  towns,  and 
the  Board  School  S3rstem  means  ''No  definite  Church  teaching*'  on  week  days. 
Will  and  can  the  Church  supply  such  teaching  on  ''system"  on  Sunday?  It  is 
not  so  many  years  since  the  National  School  "  system  "  was  inaugurated.  ¥^t 
was  the  first  thing  the  then  government  saw  to?  The  supply,  registratimi,  and 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  inspection  of  schools.  Then  followed  the  carefoUy 
arranged  syllabus  to  suit  different  ages. 

Our  Sunday  Schools  will  never  be  placed  on  a  proper  basis  till  a  similar  "system  " 
is  organized. 

Let  me  speak  of  these  things  one  by  one. 

I.~Thb  Supply  of  Tbachers.— For  this,  we  may  look  to  two  or  three  sonrces 
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at  present  much  overlooked.  In  the  Government  system,  pupil-teachers,  brought  up 
as  children  in  the  school,  have  been  gradually  trained  to  teach.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  Sunday  Schools  where  scholars  in  the  morning  might  become  teachers  in 
the  afternoon,  or  vice  versa,  I  know  schools  where  the  adult  classes  always  keep  a 
week  ahead  in  the  syllabus  of  lessons,  and  the  members  take  it  in  turn  to  supply  the 
place  of  absent  teachers,  giving  the  lesson  which  they  have  been  taught  the  previous 
week.  In  one  large  school  known  to  me,  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  are  old 
scholars. 

Another  source  is — the  adult  members  of  the  congregation,  who  might  take  classes 
in  their  own  houses.  Men  engaged  in  hard  work  all  the  week,  and  untrained  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  are  not  always  willing  or  able  to  take  a  class  in  a  large  and, 
perhaps,  a  noisy  school ;  but  quiet  classes  in  their  own  houses,  affiliated  if  you  will  to 
the  school,  might  be  carried  on  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  at  present.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  Sunday  classes  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  often  so  much  over- 
looked. 

IL — ^Thk  Registration  of  Teachers.— Having  got  their  teachers,  the  Govern- 
ment proceeded  to  register  them.  Does  the  Church  do  anything  of  the  sort  ?  I  look 
at  Diocesan  calendars.  I  see  lists  of  incumbents,  curates,  diocesan  officials,  cathe- 
dral vergers,  but  I  see  no  list  of  lay-helpers  or  Sunday  School  teachers.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  Chester  plan  made  universal.  In  that  diocese  a  qualifying  certificate, 
i^ed  by  the  Bishop,  is  granted  to  any  teacher  who  fulfils  three  conditions.  He  must 
satisfy  the  Bishop  that  he  is  efficient  and  capable — 

(a)  In  point  of  knowledge  as  tested  by  examination. 

[jb)  In  the  matter  of  experience  as  tested  by  the  number  of  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  work. 

(r)  In  virtue  of  spiritual  qualifications  on  the  recommendation  of  the  incumbent. 

Such  a  teacher,  admitted  to  his  post  by  some  office  in  church,  and  registered  in 
the  Diocesan  register,  may  then  take  his  place  as  a  duly  authorized  teacher  in  the 


III.— The  Training  of  Teachers.— Here  again  we  may  turn  to  the  National 
School  system  as  an  example. 

(i)  Training  Colleges  were  at  once  established  all  over  the  country.  Is  it  Utopian 
to  hope  that  some  day  the  Church  may  have  her  own  Sunday  School  Training  Col- 
lege, where  Sunday  School  teachers  may  receive  definite  and  systematic  training  in 
the  art  of  teaching ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  some  holy  man  of  God,  holding  his 
office  from  the  Bishop,  receive  training  also  in  the  higher  spiritual  life. 

Ladies  go  to  hospitals,  and  divinity  students  to  Theological  Colleges  to  learn  their 
work.    When  shall  the  training  of  Sunday  School  teachers  be  done  on  "  system  "  ? 

Such  a  **  Training  College  **  might  combine  a  three  or  six  months'  course  for  those 
able  to  afford  the  time  and  the  money,  a  two  or  three  weeks'  course  in  the  summer  for 
others  with  less  time  at  command,  on  the  plan  so  successfully  carried  out  for  lay- 
helpers  of  late  years  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  *'  quiet  days "  for  those 
who  could  not  manage  a  longer  time. 

{%)  Another  way  of  training  teachers  is  by  a  definite  course  of  reading,  followed  by 
examination.  This  should,  to  my  mind,  be  undertaken  by  the  Diocesan  Board  of 
Education,  aqd  it  is  so  done  in  at  least  six  dioceses.  In  my  late  district,  as  Diocesan 
Inspector  for  half  the  Diocese  of  Winchester,  more  than  200  Sunday  School  teachers, 
in  15  years,  underwent  voluntarily  the  same  examination  as  the  pupil-teachers,  and 
70  per  cent,  passed  sufficiently  well  to  receive  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Bishop,  and 
presented  to  them  by  him  in  public  at  the  annual  Diocesan  Festival.  No  other 
reward  was  neededg 
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(3)  In  some  dioceses,  notably  London  and  Manchester,  large  preparation  classes 
in  the  subject  of  these  examinations,  or  those  of  the  Sunday  School  Institute,  have 
been  carried  on  with  great  success.  I  have  myself  given  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
art  of  teaching  to  many  hundreds  of  teachers,  and  looked  over  thousands  of  sketches 
of  lessons.  This  is  a  work  which  might  well  be  included  in  the  duties  of  all  Diocesan 
J  nspectors. 

(4)  Training  lessons  or  criticism  lessons,  based  on  the  plan  pursued  in  Training 
Colleges,  form  admirable  aids  to  the  training  of  Sunday  School  teachers.  The  mis- 
take often  made  is  that  model  teachers  are  procured  to  teach  model  lessons  to  model 
children,  whereas  every  teacher  of  a  school  in  turn  ought  to  teach  an  ordinary  dass, 
and  then  be  criticized.  I  always  beg  to  have  a  class  of  the  dullest  children  given  me 
on  such  occasions,  as  one  has  then  a  chance  of  showing  teachers  how  to  develop 
dull  children's  intelligence. 

(5)  Once  more,  let  the  Sunday  School  teacher  pay  as  many  visits  as  possible  to 
the  day  school  while  the  religious  instruction  is  being  given.  He  will  learn  many 
lessons  from  the  trained  teacher,  not  merely  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  in  the  art  of 
discipline,  which  is  sometimes  a  weak  point  even  with  otherwise  excellent  teachers. 

IV, — The  Syllabus  of  instruction  requires  a  few  words.  There  is  some  con- 
venience in  its  being  Diocesan,  and  a  still  greater  convenience  in  its  being  so  arranged 
as,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school  at  least,  to  be  the  same  for  the  whole  parish.  I 
mean  that  one  syllabus,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  Bible  and  a  portion  of  the  Prayer- 
book,  shall  form  the  parish  syllabus  of  religious  instruction  for  the  year.  In  most 
parishes  this  might  embrace  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  Diocesan  syllabus  for  pupil- 
teachers.  Then  the  Bible  Classes,  the  upper  division  of  the  Sunday  and  Day  School, 
and  the  pupil-teachers,  are  all  doing  the  same  work,  and  the  parish  Priest,  in  his 
teachers'  preparation  classes  and  his  Sunday  catechizing,  can  promote  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  whole  parish. 

v.— Inspection  of  Sunday  Schools.— Let  not  teachers  be  alarmed.  Inspec- 
tion only  means  **  looking  into."  It  is  true  the  children  call  us  "  spectres,"  but  the 
Sunday  School  inspector  I  have  in  my  mind  will  be  anything  but  a  ghost.  I  pictnie 
him  as  a  man  of  pleasant  manners,  large  experience,  and  unbounded  sympathy.  I  do 
not,  by  any  means,  want  him  to  be  a  clergyman,  because  the  financial  difi&culty  is,  I 
am  afraid,  insuperable ;  but  I  want  him  to  be  an  intelligent  layman,  working  with 
the  Bishop's  authority  under  a  clergyman,  say  the  Diocesan  Inspector  or  the  Rural 
Dean.  There  should  be  one  such  oflBcer—call  him  Visitor,  Inspector,  or  what  you 
will— in  each  Rural  Deanery,  and  this  would  compose  his  district.  Pay  him  his 
travelling  expenses  and  an  honorarium  from  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Education 
where  necessary.  Let  him  spend  at  least  one  Sunday  in  each  parish,  visiting  and 
looking  into  the  whole  machinery  for  the  Sunday  religious  instruction.  He  may,  if 
he  is  asked,  examine  one  or  two  sections  of  the  school,  thus  giving  indirectly  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  catechizing.  He  will  "  look  into  "  the  organization  of  the  classes— the 
syllabus— the  discipline.  He  wijl,  from  his  large  and  accumulated  experience,  surest 
improved  methods,  and  in  a  word  become  the  guide  and  friend  of  all  connected  with 
the  school.  He  will  meet  the  teachers  either  after  school  is  over  or  in  the  week,  and 
talk  over  matters  with  them.  He  will  collect  statistics  of  teachers  and  children  for 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  he  will  send  a  confidential  report  to  the  incumbent,  em- 
bodying in  writing  any  suggestions  he  may  have  to  make.  He  will  keep  a  copy  of 
this  report  for  the  Bishop  to  see,  should  he  so  desire. 

Is  this  scheme  of  inspection  Utopian,  formidable,  impracticable?  I  think  not  It 
is  for  want  of  such  organized  plans  that  our  Sunday  Schools  continue,  so  many  of 
them,  inefficient. 
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These  are  great  days  for  Diocesan  organization.  Church  Defence,  Church  Tem- 
perance, Hospital  Sunday,  Boards  of  Education,  all  find  an  honoured  place  in  the 
programme.  Why  should  the  Sunday  School  alone  be  left  out  in  the  cold?  The 
scheme  I  have  suggested  for  Diocesan  rec<^nition,  and  training  and  visitation  of 
Church  Sunday  Schools  and  teachers,  is  a  simple  one,  and  follows  entirely  the  lines  of 
the  ordinary  Diocesan  organization. 

Sunday  Schools  are,  more  or  less,  on  their  trial.  Shall  we  leave  them  alone  to 
muddle  on  as  best  they  can  with  Uttle  or  no  recognition  and  help  from  the  Church,  or 
shall  they  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Church's  system  by  which  she  shall  better 
obey  her  Lord's  command  to  "  Feed  His  lambs." 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Rev.  MATTHEW  Woodward,  Vicar  of  Folkestone. 

If  any  apology  is  necessary  on  my  part  for  standing  up  to  address  this  great  meeting, 
perhaps  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  forty-five  years  ago  I  found  myself,  at  a 
^jn^^rly  age,  duly  installed  as  a  teacher  in  the  large  and  flourishing  Sunday  school 
of  Christ  Church,  Salford,  under  the  late  excellent  Canon  Hugh  Stowell,  whose 
memory  I  shall  always  revere.  It  was  my  own  work  as  a  Sunday  school  teacher 
that  first  excited  in  me  a  desire  to  leave  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged  in  Man- 
chester, and  seek  for  holy  orders  in  the  Church.  And  now  for  some  thirty-seven  years 
1  have  been  vicar  of  a  large  parish  in  the  South  of  England,  and  have  been  a  Sunday 
school  teacher  for  all  that  period,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term  ;  for  I  would  venture 
10  remind  my  reverend  brethren  present  that  the  only  true,  legitimate,  and  authorized 
Sunday  school  teacher  is  the  ''curate"  of  the  parish,  for  he  alone  has  the  cure  of 
the  souls  both  of  the  adults  and  of  the  children.  In  saying  this,  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  that  I  would  disparage  the  work  and  office  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term ;  for  I  highly  appreciate  such  services,  and  have 
made  use  of  them  during  all  the  period  of  my  ministry.  But  what  I  want  to  urge  is  the 
great  responsibility  which  devolves  upon  the  parish  priest  with  regard  to  his  Sunday 
schools,  and  to  the  selection  and  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  special  work.  Young 
people  often  offer  themselves  as  Sunday  school  teachers  with  very  little  fitness  for  the 
daties  they  are  to  undertake,  and  this  often  leads  to  mischievous  consequences,  only  to 
be  averted  by  the  parish  priest  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  devoting  a 
portion  of  his  time,  systematically  and  regularly,  to  the  important  work  of  prcpanng 
the  teachers  for  their  Sunday  school  class.  It  has  been  said  that  the  clergyman  has 
not  time  to  devote  to  a  regular  weekly  Sunday  school  teachers*  preparation  class ;  but 
I  know  no  part  of  his  pastoral  work  that  can  exceed  in  importance  this  rendering  aid 
to  those  who  are  assisting  him  in  the  responsible  duty  of  feeding  the  lambs  of  his  flock. 
The  rubric  at  the  end  of  the  Catechism  directs  the  "  curate  of  the  parish  "  openly  to 
instruct  the  children  in  Church  ;  and  the  Sunday  school  ought  to  be  the  means  of 
aiding  him  in  this  responsible  work.  The  neglect  of  this  public  catechising  of  children 
has  been  most  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  Church  j  and  to  it  must 
undoubtedly  be  traced  the  vast  amount  of  prevalent  ignorance  amongst  professing 
Church  people,  and  the  alienation  of  so  many  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
It  has  been  stated  that  in  a  large  Sunday  school  in  the  North,  famous  for  retaining 
children  till  they  are  quite  grown  up,  a  very  small  proportion  ever  enter  a  Church  for 
Divine  worship.  I  do  not  believe  in  such  Sunday  School  teaching,  which  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  an  end,  instead  of  a  means  to  an  end.  The  Sunday  school  should  be  the 
handmaid  of  the  Church,  instead  of  a  substitute  for  it.  It  should  lead  up  to  the 
Church  services,  especialy  to  the  Holy  Communion  as  the  central  act  of  Divine  worship. 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  is  not  a  Church  Sunday  School.  My 
own  plan,  then,  is  to  hold  a  weekly  meeting  of  my  teachers  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  next  Sunday's  lesson.  They  bring  their  note  books  and  take  down  many  of  the 
(questions  which  I  propose  to  put  to  the  children  at  their  special  service  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday ;  and  I  also  give  the  answers  required.  The  basis  of  the  teaching  is 
that  summary  of  Church  doctrine  which  the  Church  has  given  to  us  in  her  short 
Catechism.  I  find  this,  as  a  foundation,  adequate  to  all  requirements  of  religious 
teaching,  and  I  give  the  most  definite  and  distinctive  and  outspoken  Church  teaching. 
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The  children  are  taught  their  faith  and  their  duty  to  God  and  man.  The  rich  and 
precious  jewels  of  Divine  truth  are  presented  to  them  in  the  setting  and  framework  of 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church.  They  are  taught  their  place  in  it ;  their  relations  to  it ; 
its  legitimate  ministry  and  sacraments,  and  the  danger  of  staying  away  from  iL  All 
this  is  taught  without  the  slightest  infusion  of  bitterness  or  uncharitableness,  but 
it  is  taup^ht  in  a  way  which  they  cannot  misunderstand.  With  us,  the  whole  aftemojn 
is  not  given  up  to  the  Sunday  school.  After  an  hour*s  teaching  the  children  are 
brought  to  Church,  and  take  part  in  a  specially  bright  children's  service,  which 
I  can  assure  you  they  much  enjoy.  Then,  m  the  catechising,  by  myself,  as  "  curate 
of  the  parish,"  I  draw  forth  tne  instruction  which  has  been  imparted  by  the  teachers. 
This  service  I  may  mention  has  become  very  popular  with  us  at  Folkestone,  and 
whilst  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  nave  is  filled  with  children,  a  very  large  body  of 
adults  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Church. 


The  Rev.  G.  E.  O'Brien,  Curate  of  Sacred  Trinity,  Salford. 

I  WOULD  not  venture  to  obtrude  my  remarks  upon  you  were  it  not  that  I  have  had 
sixteen  years*  experience  of  teaching  in  Sunday  schools,  which  I  venture  to  think  may 
warrant  me  in  endeavouring  to  deliver  myself  of  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  question. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  statistics.  I  think  that  they  are 
very  deceitful.  In  all  things  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  material  to  the 
spiritual,  from  the  milkman  to  the  Sunday  school,  we  are  too  much  given  to  think 
more  of  quantity  than  of  quality.  I  never  see  a  column  of  statistics  without 
recalling  David's  sin  of  "numbering  the  people."  I  remember  the  late  Bishop  of 
Manchester  made  the  remark  some  time  ago  that  our  Sunday  schools  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  Church  of  England ;  and  I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  very  often  our  Sunday 
Schools  are  nothing  better  than  an  orderly  conversazione,  and  sometimes  a  disorderly 
bear  garden.  We  in  Manchester  are  apt  to  look  with  pride  on  the  numbers  that  take 
part  in  our  annual  Sunday  school  procession,  yet  I  dare  venture  to  say  that  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  these  Sunday  school  scholars  could  not  recite  the  Apostles*  Creed. 
What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  is  because  we  lack  discipline,  and  where  there  is 
no  discipline  there  can  be  no  instruction.  There  is  no  discipline  in  our  Sunday 
School  as  a  whole.  No  discipline  either  among  the  teachers  or  among  the  scholars. 
What  discipline  is  required  as  regards  the  teacher  ?  First  of  all  he  must  learn  to  know 
and  feel  this  : — That  he  is  of  less  importance  than  the  school.  Too  often  they  are  apt 
to  attach  their  scholars  to  themselves  ralher  than  to  the  school ;  this  is  bad.  Secondly, 
everybody  cannot  teach ;  it  is  not  everybody  that  has  this  gift ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  finds  he  has  a  teacher  in  his  school  who  cannot  teach,  he 
must  dismiss  him — as  gently  indeed  as  he  can  must  he  do  it,  but  still  he  must  dismiss 
him  ;  for  he  must  remember  that  the  souls  of  the  children  are  more  important  than  the 
feelings  of  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  teacher's  time  in  school  must  be  occupied 
entirely  in  definite  dogmatic  teaching,  and  not  in  reading  story  books  as  is  too  often 
the  case.  Yet,  further,  he  must  teach  with  authority,  and  if  he  is  to  do  this  he  must  not 
teach  from  a  book.  He  must  impress  his  scholars  with  the  feeling  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  teaching,  and  b  not  learning  or  making  it  up  as  he  goes  along.  Again,  it  is 
of  importance  that  he  should  stand  to  teach  and  not  make  pretence  of  teadiing 
lounging  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  such  an  attitude  gives  him  no  authority  ;  he  most 
stand  to  teach.  What  would  be  thought  of  any  teacher  in  the  Board  schools  who 
taught  sitting  ?  He  would  be  thought  so  much  of — that  he  would  be  dismissed.  It 
has  been  asked  why  day  scholars  do  not  come  to  Sunday  schools  ?  I  will  tell  yon 
why  :  because  when  they  attend  the  day  schools  they  learn  what  teaching  is — ^they 
know  when  they  are  being  taught ;  but  when  they  come  to  Sunday  school  they  find 
the  teachers  cannot  teach,  and,  therefore,  prefer  to  waste  their  time  in  some  other  way 
than  playing  at  school.  After  such  sort  do  we  want  discipline  among  our  teachers  and 
also  among  scholars.  Let  us  remember  that  quality  is  before  quantity,  and  there* 
fore,  if  you  see  that  a  scholar  will  not  behave  himself,  though  you  may  be  sorry  to  lose 
that  scholar,  you  must  let  him  go,  because  you  cannot  allow  the  whole  school  to  be 
demoralized  by  his  bad  conduct.  There  must  also  be  esprit  de  corps  among  school 
managers — they  should  never  admit  a  scholar  without  inquiring  into  his  antecedents, 
and  ifthey  find  out  that  he  has  been  dismissed  from  one  school  for  misconduct  he 
must  not  be  received  by  another.  He  must  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  Sunday 
school  by  the  same  door  that  he  was  sent  out  of  them.    There  must  also  be — and  this 
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b  of  the  utmost  importance — there  must  be  a  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
classes  in  our  schools.  And  in  this  we  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  Government 
and  Board  day  schools.  They  have  robbed  us  of  much,  let  us  not  be  above  borrow- 
ing something  from  them.  In  these  the  children  are  clsissified  ready  to  our  hand  in 
standards,  and (Stopped  by  bell.) 


The  Rev.  J.  Eckersley,  Vicar  of  Wednesbury. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  question  of  definite  Church  teaching.  I  was  very 
giad  to  hear  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made,  but  I  hope  that  we  shall  find 
out  that  the  first  place  in  which  we  ought  to  give  definite  Church  teaching  is  the 
Church.  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  many  parishes  in  which  there  is 
aot  a  great  deal  of  definite  Church  teaching  given  in  the  Church.  I  wish  also  to 
say  that  it  would  be  very  necessary  to  be  careful  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we 
give  this  definite  Church  teaching ;  because  we  must  remember  that  many  of  our 
teachers  have  relatives  who  are  dissenters,  and  if  we  do  not  use  the  utmost 
judgment,  we  shall  find  that  in  many  schools  there  will  be  a  spirit  of  rebellion. 
If  wc  are  to  have  definite  Church  teaching,  I  think  two  things  are  necessary ;  one 
is  that  we  must  teach  it  correctly.  We  must  be  sure  of  our  facts,  and  we  must 
give  those  facts  with  so  much  of  scriptural  proof  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  they  are  sound.  Then  again,  I  think  we  must  give  such  instruction  without 
bitterness.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  think  that  when  we  give  definite  Church 
teaching  we  need  to  speak  a  word  of  bitterness.  In  connection  with  this  I  should 
like  to  say  that  by  definite  Church  teaching,  I  understand  something  more  than  that 
which  was  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  speakers.  They  seem  to  think  that  we  should 
give  a  definite  amount  of  Church  teaching  provided  we  teach  the  Catechism  and 
things  of  that  kind  with  a  tolerable  amount  of  fulness.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  definite  teaching  requires  something  more  than  that.  If  we  are  to  prevent 
scholars  entering  into  the  nearest  dissenting  chapels  we  must  instruct  them  with 
rq;ard  to  the  Church  and  that  particular  denomination  which  appears  to  recommend 
itself  by  its  proximity.  To  do  this  we  must  go  very  fully  into  the  matter.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  book  of  instruction  to  put  in  the  hands  of  Sunday  school  teachers  which 
would  give  them  information  on  this  question  in  the  form  they  need  it.  The  nearest 
book  I  know  is  Dawson  Chapman's  "Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England :  Its 
Constitution,  Discipline  and  Doctrine,"  published  by  the  S.P.C.K.,  but  even  that  is 
not  sufficiently  full.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  a  book  should  be  prepared  with 
that  special  object.  I  am  not  going  to  propose  that  a  Committee  be  formed  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  not  be  prepared  by  Convocation.  Con- 
vocation appears  to  stand  to  the  Church  very  much  in  the  same  relation  as  the  Court 
of  Chancery  does  to  the  nation,  anybody  can  get  a  thing  in,  but  nobody  knows  how 
to  get  it  out.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  establishing  Sunday  school 
classes  at  private  houses  for  the  upper  classes.  If  they  are  taught  by  competent 
teachers,  I  believe  the  result  will  be  that  we  shall  ultimately  have  more  men  and 
women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  who  will  become  capable  teachers  in  Sunday 
schools.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  middle  and  upper  class  children 
are  so  imperfectly  taught  in  religious  subjects  that,  when  they  grow  up  and  desire  to 
3e  useful,  they  positively  dare  not  sit  down  before  our  day-school  boys  and  girls  to 
give  them  a  lesson  in  the  Sunday  school.  Again,  some  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  special  service  in  school  on  Sunday  evenings  for  those 
lads  and  older  girls  who  wander  about  the  streets  on  Sunday  nights,  and  are  too 
poorly  dressed  to  mix  with  our  present  Sunday  school  children,  among  whom  there 
IS,  I  am  afraid,  an  increasing  habit  of  dressiness. 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  Thompson,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Cardiff. 

I  AM  very  glad  the  Bishop  has  called  upon  me  to  speak,  because,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  was  getting  exceedingly  nervous,  and  not  a  little  confused.  We  have  been 
told,  in  language  that  it  was  delightful  to  listen  to,  that  the  great  need  of  our  Sunday 
schools  is  a  better  and  more  elaborate  S3rstem.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  ought  to 
know,  tdls  us  that  they  have  no  system  at  all.  I  am  going  to  cap  that  by  bulging 
yott,  above  all  things,  to  beware  of  organization.    Do  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
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it.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather  "  muddle  on  "  in  the  old>fashioned  common-sense, 
friendly  way,  than  I  would  go  in  for  so-called  organization.  I  am  sufficiently  old  to 
have  young  men  come  to  me  for  their  training  in  holy  orders  who  are  young  enough 
to  be  my  sons,  and  whenever  they  come  to  me,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  with 
elaborate  schemes  of  organization,  I  assure  you  I  am  inclined  to  run  away.  We 
rightly  expect  good  from  our  Sunday  schools,  but  what  we  want  in  them,  more  than 
all  else,  is  a  central  living  presence,  a  man  full  of  sympathy  and  strong  common- 
sense,  a  man  who  knows  all  his  teachers,  and  if  possible,  all  his  scholars.  I  look 
upon  Sunday  schools  as  the  best  means  we  have,  at  present,  for  putting  forth  what 
I  call  the  social  side  of  the  Church.  You  may  get  to  know  the  people  in  your 
streets  better  through  the  Sunday  school,  than  in  any  other  way.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  you  cannot  bring  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  day  schools,  as  far  as  results  ga 
Let  me  just  say  one  word  more.  If  we  want  discipline  in  our  Sunday  schools,  we 
must  throw  ourselves  into  the  recreations  of  the  children  that  belong  to  theoL  I 
will  explain  what  I  mean.  When  I  first  took  charge  of  my  parish,  I  found  that 
when  the  children  went  out  on  their  holiday  treats  they  were  accustomed  to 
indulge  in  what  they  thought  the  innocent  amusement  of  ''kiss  in  the  ring." 
There  were  rings  here  and  rings  there,  with  all  sorts  of  unseemly  conduct,  and  I 
said,  "  This  won't  do,"  and  put  my  foot  down  firmly  upon  the  practice  and  stamped 
it  out.  Now,  I  said,  "You  may  dance  to  your  heart's  content,  but  no  'kiss  in  the 
ring.* "  Nothing  but  good  has  been  the  result  of  this  departure.  I  should  like  to 
say  this,  as  representing  a  great  town  and  a  parish  in  whose  Sunday  schools  there 
are  between  2,000  and  3,000  children,  including  an  adult  school  with  200  on  its 
books.  The  father  of  that  school  died  a  short  time  ago,  over  80  years  of  age. 
In  the  adult  schools,  the  teachers  give  a  conversazione  to  the  scholars  once  t 
year,  at  which  dancing  is  allowed ;  and  the  adult  scholars  in  their  turn,  arrange  a 
pic-nic,  and  in  that  way  the  clergy  are  brought  into  touch  and  sympathy  with  a  Uige 
mass  of  the  people  with  whom  otherwise  they  would  hardly  come  in  contact  at 
.all.  Do  not  let  us  be  discouraged,  then,  if  we  do  not  bring  our  system  up  to  the 
level  at  which  it  ought  to  be,  but  let  us  believe  that  if  we  use  common-sense  methods, 
and  deal  with  our  people  in  the  same  way,  the  Church  cannot  fail  to  be  increased 
and  enlarged  through  the  agency  of  the  Sunday  school.  To  give  you  just  one 
instance  of  the  good  that  may  be  done,  let  me  mention  that  we  were  restoring  oar 
Parish  Church  (the  old  Church  of  the  town),  a  little  time  ago,  and  our  working 
•men — most  of  them  members  of  our  adult  Sunday  school — contributed,  in  weekly 
offerings,  well-nigh  ;£'200,  as  their  gift  towards  the  Restoration  Fund.  We  have 
reason,  therefore,  to  set  high  value  on  our  Sunday  schools. 


The  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  Stanton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

North  Queensland. 

WThen  I  see  that  array  of  cards  upon  your  Lordship's  table,  I  hesitate  to  occupy  even 
one  minute  of  this  valuable  time,  and  yet  as  an  old  worker  of  the  Sunday  School  In- 
stitute, I  feel  extreme  delight  at  the  place  which  is  assigned  to  the  Sunday  school 
work  on  this  Congress  programme.  There  is  a  view  of  the  subject  which  I  would  now 
regard  as  colonial.  There  was  a  time,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  looked  at  the  thing  from 
the  home  point  of  view.  My  position  i^now  changed,  and  with  that  change  of  position 
there  has  come  to  me  an  increasing  conviction  of  the  enormous  importance  of  Sunday 
school  work  here  at  home  ;  for  from  this  place  here  as  a  centre,  it  radiates  to  us  in 
the  colonies,  and  along  with  it  certain  methods,  tried  and  adopted  at  home,  which 
have  their  influence  with  us.  To  understand  our  position  you  must  remember  that 
our  education  in  the  day  schools  is  under  Government,  that  it  is  so  thorough  that  there 
is  no  room — I  speak  of  Queensland,  I  hope  things  are  better  in  Adelaide — for  the 
Church  to  step  in  in  week-day  work  ;  and  that  education  is  absolutely  secular.  I  be- 
lieve the  name  of  God  is  expunged  from  all  books,  and  we  are  thrown  upon  our 
Sunday  schools  as  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  for  imparting  religious  instmcticm. 
When  I  purchase  land  for  Church  purposes,  I  invariably  try  to  get  it  in  close  contiguity 
to  a  State  school,  and  every  morning  there  for  half  an  hour  before  school  a  children's 
service  is  held,  and  the  children  come  into  church  and  have  a  portion  of  the  service, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  instruction  which  is  on  systematic  lines.  The 
lesson  taught  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  is  repeated  every  morning  in  the  week,  portion 
by  portion  and  piece  by  piece,  and  the  result  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  week  we  ex- 
pect an  impression  to  be  made.    What  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  have  Sunday  scboob 
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in  sach  a  state  of  perfection  that  all  tbe  emigrants  you  send  out  to  us  have  passed 
through  them.  You  are  sending  out  to  us  about  I, coo  young  people  every  month,  and 
those  young  people  should  pass  through  Sunday  schools.  And  we  want  you  to  turn 
them  out  very  good  young  Church  people,  and  to  give  them  not  only  Bible  instruction, 
but  instruction  with  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at 
our  shores — where  you  remember  we  have  no  State  Church,  and  where  it  is  a  struggle 
for  existence,  and  what  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  this  morning,  called  a  race  amongst 
views — I  say  that  they  should  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  Church  ranks  intelligently, 
and  not  be  drifting  into  the  thousand  and  one  denominations  which  are  seeking  for  their 
admission.  This  is  the  work  we  have  got  in  hand.  We  have  adopted  all  your 
methods.  We  have  systematic  teaching  of  Sunday  school  teachers  everv  Monday 
evening.  I  examine  the  Sunday  schooh  myself,  and  I  also  give  a  bishop  s  prize  of 
£$  for  certain  subjects  in  Bible  and  Church  principles,  for  scholars  of  a  particular 
age.  All  I  ask,  in  conclusion,  is  that  you  should  have  your  Sunday  schools  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  thousand  emigrants  that  leave  your  snores  every  month  shall  have 
passed  through  your  Sunday  schools,  be  well  instructed  Church  people,  and  be 
able  to  take  their  place  with  us,  which  would  be  a  strength  to  the  young  infant  Church 
that  is  growing  there. 

S.  E.  Haworth,  Esq.,  Lay  Inspector  of  Sunday  Schools, 

Manchester. 

Mr.  Gedge,  in  his  paper,  referred  to  the  visitors  and  inspectors  of  Sunday  schools,  and 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  33  schools  in  our  rural  deanery,  which  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  visit  every  year  and  report  upon  to  the  Rural  Dean,  I  have  not  seen  this  year 
one  single  boy,  and  I  have  not  seen  one  single  girl,  standing  out  of  their  classes  because 
of  bad  behaviour.    That  shows  that  it  is  aU  nonsense  to  speak,  as  Mr.  O'Brien  did,  of 
want  of  discipline  in  our  Sunday  schools.    He  really  appeared  to  give  us  to  under- 
stand that  that  was  the  reason  of  the  unsatisfactory  relation  between  the  Church  and 
the  school.    It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.    The  coupling-chain  between  the  Church  and 
Sunday  school  has  been  out  of  repair  for  a  good  many  years,  and  people  think  there 
is  a  flaw  in  the  metal.    There  is  certainly  something  wrong,  but  we  may  rely  on  it  that 
the  fault  is  not  with  the  clergy  altogether,  or  with  the  teachers  altogether.    They  must 
both  bear  the  blame.    I  think  the  best  sign  of  the  times  is  that  we  are  not  going  about 
asking  who  did  it,  but  we  ask  who  can  help  to  remedy  and  repair  it.     I  am  bound  to 
say,  after  listening  to  what  we  have  heard  to*night,  we  have  very  little  to  go  home  with 
which  will  be  useful  in  repairing  the  coupling-chsiin,  and  bringing  the  Sunday  school 
closer  to  the  Church.    Those  who  put  down  this  subject  probably  had  in  their  mind 
what  possesses  many  clergymen,  viz.,  that  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  Sunday  school 
closer  to  the  Church  was  due  to  a  sort  of  autocratic  spltit  on  the  part  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  which  ought  to  be  stamped  out.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Sunday 
school  teachers  thought  that  there  was  a  sort  of  autocratic  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  which  should  be  done  away  with.    As  I  said  to  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese  a  few 
months  ago,  "  My  lord,  when  you  speak  of  your  experience  in  going  over  this  diocese, 
please  remember  when  a  parish  is  served  by  a  iocum  Unens  everybody  knows  that 
weaknesses  show  themselves  in  that  parish  at  once,  and  one  of  the  weaknesses  is  that 
the  Sunday  school  gets  ahead,  and  when  a  new  clergyman  is  appointed,  or  the  clergy- 
man  returns  from  a  long  holiday,  or  after  a  long  illness,  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  touch, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  not  be  astonished  if  we  find  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  Sunday  school."    I  despair  entirely  of  ever  bringing  about  what  is  so 
much  desired,  that  is,  that  the  school  shall  feed  the  Church,  without  we  do  one  or  two 
most  practical  things.    One  is  this,  have  no  Bibles  given  out  as  usual  in  Sunday 
schools  on  a  Sunday  morning.    As  long  as  you  have  Bibles  given  out  teachers  will  go 
to  the  13th  of  II.  Samuel,  or  the  51st  of  Isaiah,  or  other  chapters  which  have  not  any 
reference  to  the  teaching  for  the  Sunday,  and  if  you  have  no  Bibles  given  out,  and 
only  Prayer-book  lessons  for  the  morning  teaching,  we  shall  train  up  better  churchmen 
than  we  are  doing.    I  ask  those  present  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ?    You  will  meet 
Sunday  scholars  going  to  church,  but  if  you  ask  them  what  Sunday  it  is,  a  large 
number  of  them  could  not  tell  you  if  you  gave  them  the  crown  to  do  so.    And  why  do 
they  not  know  ?    It  is  not  their  fault  i   it  is  because  we  have  not  told  them.     We  go 
on,  after  all  the  excellent  suggestions  by  clergymen  on  the  one  hand,  and  superinten- 
dents on  the  other,  refusing  to  tell  them  on  Sunday  what  Sunday  it  is,  where  the 
collect,  &C.,   is  to  be  found,   and  preparing  them   for  joining  in  the  service   at 
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church.  Until  we  come  down  from  the  high-flown  notions  we  have  been  speaking 
of  to-night,  and  do  something  in  that  way,  we  shall  go  on  as  we  are.  It  has  been 
delightful  to  hear  that  the  clergy  here  and  there  have  teachers*  classes  every  week. 
I  can  say  this,  that  I  do  not  know  a  clergyman  in  Lancashire  whose  teachers* 
meeting  week  by  week  has  been  a  success.  Some  do  not  want  to  come  and  some  are 
determined  that  they  will  not  come.  All  I  want  to  say  is  if  we  cannot  in  our  dass  give 
some  more  plain,  simple,  definite  Church  teaching  and  acting  to  our  scholars,  we 
must  not  expect  a  better  relation  between  the  Church  and  the  school. 


The  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,   Principal  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College,  Dublin. 

At  a  time  when,  on  political  platforms,  Irish  grievances  are  as  thick  as  stones  in  mob 
time,  I  am  apprehensive  lest  the   introduction  of  Ireland,  in  any  shape,   to  the 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  a  Church  Congress  should  prove  unwelcome,   not  to  say 
irritating,  especially  when  I  tell  you,  as  I  do  not  hesitate  to  do,  that  you  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  from  Ireland  vdth  reference  to  Sunday  Schools.     One  of  the  things  yoo 
have  been  expressing  a  desire  for  this  evening,  is  to  have  a  better  class  in  your 
Sunday  Schools.    We  have  realized  this  ideal  in  Ireland.    In  the  same  class  we  nave 
the  son  of  the  peer  and  the  son  of  the  peasant  side  by  side.    This  system  of  bringing 
together  different  ranks  produces  the  best  results.     The  good  seed  of  mutual  sympathy, 
sown  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  bears  fruit  in  innumerable  ways  in  after-life.     It  is  true 
that  these  advantages  are  not  so  apparent  to  the  general  public  as  they  might  be.    I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  Ireland  does  not  stand  out  as  a  country  where  nch  and  poor, 
landlord  and  tenant,  are  at  unity  with  one  another.     This,  however,  arises  from  the 
fkct  that  most  of  the  poor  are  Roman  Catholics.    Almost  everywhere  where  there  are 
Protestant  poor,  the  National  League  and  the  Land  League  have  been  powerless, 
and  law  and  order  have  fearlessly  prevailed.     Another  advantage  we  have  in  Ireland, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the  speakers  even  as  a  possibility,  is 
that  we  have  worked  out  a  proper  relation  between  Sunday  and  days  chools,  that  is 
to  say,  that  they  should  work  on  lines  which,  although  distinct,  are  closely  connected. 
I  read   with  great  pleasure  the  statement  made  by  the  minority  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners, as  to  the  large  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday  Schools.     The  minority 
made  that  statement  because  they  hold  that  Sunday  Schools  and  day  schools  ought  to 
be  separated,  and  they  thought  the  presence  of  such  large  numbers  in  Sunday  Schools 
gave  an,  opening  to  their  favourite  plan  of  getting  rid  of  religious  instruction  in  day 
schools.     I  take  pleasure  in  the  statement,  because  it  seems  to  show  that  there  is  a 
possibility  of  establishing  harmony  between  Sunday  and  day  schools,  and  of  making 
them  work  together.     We  have  been  able  to  bring  about  this  desirable  harmony  in 
Ireland,  because  we  have  courses  of  study  which  are  universally  adopted  througboot 
the  dioceses.     From  what  has  been  said  this  evening,  I  gather  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
diocese  in  England  in  which  there  is  such  a  course,  and  that  even  when  there  are 
courses  put  forth  with  authority,  the  clergy  commonly  assert  their  independence  by  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  them.   I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  in  Ireland  there  is  not  a 
diocese  where  there  is  not  a  course  of  the  kind,  and  scarcely  a  diocese  where  these 
courses  are  not  universally  adopted.     Here  I  may  remark  that  I  think  our  Irish 
courses  would  very  considerably  astonish  English  children  if  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  them.     Indeed,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  this.  I  remember  that  when,  as  Diocesan  Inspector  in  the  diocese  otCork,Icaine 
across  a  particularly   ignorant   child,   it  was  generally  pleaded  by  the  teacher  in 
excuse,  '*  Please  sir,  that's  an  English  lad."     But  to  return,  working  along  the  lioes 
of  the  courses  in  use  in  the  dioceses,  we  have  harmonbed  Sunday  and  day  schools  on 
the  following  principles.     We  find  in  the  day  schools  skilled  teachers  and  plenty  of 
time.    We  find  in  the  Sunday  Schools  zealous  teachers  and  plenty  of  freedom  from 
code  restrictions.     We  think  that  the  larger  part  of  the  work  <:an  be  done  best  in  the 
day  schools.     We  believe  that  the  more  spiritual  side  of  the  work  can  be  entrusted 
best  to  Sunday  Schools.     The  day  schools  are  better  adapted  for  teaching  the  main 
facts  of  Bible  history ;   the  Sunday  Schools  are  better  for  drawing  out  the  spiritual 
teaching  from  these  facts.    We  have,  therefore,  a  long  course  for  day  schools,  and  a 
short  course,  consisting  of  portions  of  the  longer  course,  for  Sunday  Schools.  To  assist 
the  Sunday  School  teachers  we  publish  a  calendar,  giving,  the  headings.  Thoughts  of, 
the  Lessons  and  Teachers*  Notes,  and  we  have  the  gratification  of  knowing  already} 
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within  a  year  of  out  Tentaring  upon  this  somewliat  extensive  undertaking,  nearly 
half  the  diocese  have  adopted  our  uniform  course,  and  are  using  our  notes  and 
calendar. 


The   Rev.  C   Dudley   Lampen,  Vicar  of  St  Andrews, 

Huddersfield. 

There  is  one  point  which  seems  not  to  have  been  touched  upon  this  evening;  and 
that  is,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  teachers  themselves.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  If  the  clergy  will  devote  some  time  to  the  deepening 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  their  young  people,  I. feel  convinced  that  a  great  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  suggested  must  eventually  disappear.-  We  have  been 
told  that  our  teachers  need  more  training  ;  so  they  do.  We  all  want  more  training. 
We  have  been  told  also  that  they  want  more  unity  and  enthusiasm.  But  I  do  not  think 
yoo  will  easily  find  more  united  or  more  enthusiastic  Church  folks  than  our  Sunday- 
school  teachers.  But  do  the  parish  clergy  always  insist  that  their  teachers  should  all 
be  communicants  ?  I  think  not.  There  are  many  who  are  not  communicants.  'Our 
parochial  machinery  can  never  be  complete,  nor  will  it  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
unless  we  have  a  large  number  of  persons  all  devoted  to  the  work,  and  also  all 
devotional  communicants,  to  teach  the  young  and  to  prepare  them,  in  some  measure 
at  least,  for  confirmation  and  Holy  Communion.  I  would  suggest  that  the  teachers 
of  each  parish  meet  for  frequent  communion  themselves ;  that  the  parish  priest  should 
sometimes  give  them  a  few  minutes'  devotional  address  at  this  celebration,  for  the 
deepening  of  their  own  spiritual  life,  and  to  kindle  their  zeal  and  earnestness  more 
effectually;  that  retreats  and  quiet  days  at  times  suitable  for  teachers  should  be 
arranged  at  various  centres.  And  if  the  bishop  could  find  time  to  visit  these  centres, 
with  words  of  advice  and  encouragement,  as  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  does,  I  believe 
that  this  alone  will  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the  teachers  in  any  town  and  district,  and 
will  effectually  overcome  the  difficulties  which  some  of  the  speakers  have  dwelt  upon 
this  evening.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  clergy  are  not  always  considerate  enough. 
We  ought  to  remember  that  many  of  our  teachers  are  working-people,  and  that  their 
hours  are  fully  occupied  ;  they  are  often-times  kept  at  work  till  late  in  the  evening  ; 
and  it  might  be  a  very  great  boon  to  the  teachers  in  some  parishes  if  the  teachers' 
preparation  class  could  be  held  for  half-an-hour  afler  the  afternoon  scliool  on  the 
Snnday.  But  more  than  this,  do  we  clergy  prepare  with  sufficient  care  for  the 
catechizii^  of  our  children,  even  as  we  prepare  sermons  for  our  congregations  of  older 
people  ?  I  believe  that  while  many  priests  make  time  for  sermon  preparation,  they 
do  not  always  spend  enough,  or  any  time,  in  preparing  the  instruction  for  their 
teachers,  or  in  preparing  themselves  for  the  catechizing  at  the  **  Children's  Service." 
I  know  from  experience,  among  the  many  calls  of  a  parish  of  nearly  8,000  people, 
bow  difficult  it  is  to  find  the  time  needful  for  a  right  discharge  of  such  duties,  but  we 
deigy  have  more  time  and  knowledge  than  the  Sunday  School  teachers,  and  should 
place  these  things  at  their  disposal  as  much  as  possible.  And  I  would  urge  that  we^ 
impress  on  our  teachers  to  teach  the  definite  doctrines  of  the  Church — to  teach  facts. 
The  process  of  true  teaching  seems  to  be  this : — Arouse  the  attention,  teach  facts, 
impress  the  conscience.  If  our  teachers  have  both  the  spiritual  basis,  of  which  I 
<poke  ja^t  now,  and  this  method,  I  feel  certain  that  many  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  Sunday  Schools  will  disappear  speedily.  Teach  them,  by  devotional  meetings  and 
pfayer  meetings,  to  pray  for  their  scholars  individually.  Teach  them  to  pray  before. 
(he/  come  to  school,  and  when  they  return  home.  If  we  parsons  need  to  pray  before 
we  enter  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  afterwards,  surely  the  teachers  need  it  also.  With. 
regard  to  the  catechising  of  children,  there  is  perhaps  nothing' more  difficult  to  do 
well  ;  all  the  more  reason  that  we  should  prepare  our  catechetical  addresses.  Whatever 
is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ! 


The  Rev.  W.  Murdoch  Johnston,  Vicar  of  East 

Twickenham,  S,W. 

I  WISH  to  emphasize  one  or  two  points  which  have  been  raised  to-night,  and  one  or 
two  which  have  not  yet  entered  into  our  discussion.  I  think  if  any  person  were  pre- 
sent who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  Sunday  schools  in  England,  he  would  go  away  under 
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the  impressiop,  after  some  of  the  speeches  which  have  been  made,  that  our  Sunday 
school  work  has  failed.  I  have  risen,  as  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Sunday 
schools,  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  language,  against  any  such  impression  at  that.  I 
believe  that  Sunday  schools  are  doing  a  work  with  which  no  other  institution  can 
compete.  I  feel,  too,  that  our  Sunday  school  teachers  are  among  the  most  earnest 
and  devoted  of  our  Christian  workers.  In  the  diocese  of  London,  let  me  say,  not- 
withstanding the  ihisleading  statistics  which  have  been  produced,  the  work  of  Sunday 
schools  is  pressing  forward  year  by  year,  month  by  month,  a  vast  number  of  candi- 
dates for  confirmation  is  accumulating — nearly  all  of  whom  were  trained  in  these 
schools.  And  we  are  sending  them  forth — not  to  Ireland,  to  show  the  stupidity  of 
English  minds — but  to  our  colonies  far  across  the  sea,  to  that  Queensland,  too,  where 
(its  bishop  has  told  us)  the  very  name  of  God  is  removed  from  the  books  of  its  day 
schools.  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  consdenoe 
of  England  to  suffer  this  :  that  there  would  have  gone  forth  from  the  English  Church, 
if  not  from  the  English  Parliament,  a  protest  against  any  schools  not  only  ignoring, 
but  ostentatiously  excluding  the  name  of  the  God  that  made  us.  In  this  respect  I  feel 
that  a  huge  responsibility  lies  upon  Sunday  school  workers  ;  and  in  order  that  this 
responsibility  may  be  duly  borne,  I  believe  in  two  things  which  have  been  pressed 
lo-night  by  various  speakers.  I  believe  in  the  full  organization  of  our  schools,  bat 
hot  in  organization  alone.  I  believe  far  more  in  the  spread  of  devotion  and  spiritual 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  workers.  No  Institution  has  done  anything  to  compare 
with  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  Institute,  and  no  man  can  speak  with  greater 
authority  than  Mr.  Palmer  upon  the  result  of  Sunday  schools  ;  but  I  feel  it  is  brought 
home  to  English  parishes  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  organization  must  proceed 
from  him  who  presides  over  the  parish,  and  that  he  must  personally  inspire  every 
teacher  he  employs.  I  feel  also  that  whatever  training  you  give  to  a  teacher,  no  tiain- 
ing  can  be  thoroughly  effective  unless  it  is  animated  by  the  love  of  Christ  If  oar 
Sunday  schools  are  to  be  perfected,  if  they  are  to  be  made  powerful  to  form  that  con 
necting  link  between  the  adult  and  the  younger  church,  then  it  is  upon  the  teachers, 
upon  their  earnestness,  the  constancy  of  their  prayers,  the  ardour  of  their  devotion, 
and  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  that  this  great  result  depends.  Above  all,  I  wish  tint 
we,  who  are  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work,  may  set  a  bright  example  of  such  a  life 
as  we  are  teaching  our  children  to  lead. 


George  Monk,  Esq.,  Boltoa 

I  CONFESS  with  the  last  speaker  but  one  that  I  feel  somewhat  discouraged  by  the  tone 
of  our  discussion  to-night.  I  think  that  we  have  omitted  what  to  my  mind  appears  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  connected  with  our  Sunday  school  work — that  we  want 
more  regard  in  our  work  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  believe  also  with  the 
gentleman  who  spoke  from  Ireland,  that  in  the  Irish  Church  schools  there  is  a  far 
greater  knowledge  of  Scripture  than  we  possess  in  England.  I  speak  as  one  who  his 
had  some  years*  experience  as  superintendent  and  many  years  a  teacher,  that  there  is 
need  in  Sunday  schools  generally,  and  especially  in  the  North,  of  greater  knowledgeof 
God's  Holy  Word.  In  the  Irish  Mission  schools  there  is  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  exhibited  by  the  children.  The  great  point  which  I  think  we  mus  is 
the  necessity  which  undoubtedly  exists  for  a  systematic  mode  of  imparting  Saiptare 
knowledge,  giving  prominence  to  the  old-fashioned  references  to  chapters  and  verse 
for  all  we  believe  and  teach.  If  we  get  God*s  Word  thoroughly  engrafted  into  the 
minds  of  young  men  and  youn^  women,  and  teach  them  to  work  from  the  great  motive- 
love  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ— I  have  no  doubt  that  our  teachers  and  scholars  will 
all  come  out  good  churchmen  and  churchwomen  in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  I  am 
speaking  from  experience.  I  have  teachers  to-day  in  the  school  I  am  connected  with 
whom  1  have  known  from  their  infancy.  These  young  men,  not  brilliant  in  intellec- 
tual knowledge,  have  been  the  means  under  God  of  bringing  many  in  their  cUisses  to 
a  confession  of  their  failh  in  Christ.  This  has  been  done  by  always  having  one 
primary  and  definite  object  in  view,  and  that  is  instilling  into  their  minds  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  sinfulness,  and  to  do  all  for  the  love  of  what  Christ  has  done  for  them. 
The  late  Canon  Banislcy,  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  in  this  city,  once  said  tliat  some  of  the 
most  successful  Sunday  school  teachers  he  ever  had  were  men  who  knew  their  Bihte 
and  realize<l  the  power  of  prayer.  These  are  the  men  our  churches  and  schools  need 
to-day,  and  thus  carry  out  the  spirit  of  our  Prayer-book  by  bringing  everything  taught 
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to  the  te$t  of  Holy  Scriptare,  and  not  to  the  test  of  any  man  or  school  of  thought.  I 
Itdieve  the  neglect  of  this  appeal  to  Holy  Scripture  as  our  sole  authority  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  most  of  our  present  troubles  in  our  Church.  A  gentleman  said  on  a 
recent  occasion  Uiat  he  ascribes  the  commercial  welfare  of  Oldham  to  its  vast 
interest  in  Sunday  school  work.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Leak,  member  for  the  South- 
Eastem  Division.  I  may  just  say  that  in  the  Church  of  England  there  is 
a  growing  danger  of  trusting  too  much  to  organizations  and  systems,  and  too  little  to 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spint.  I  am  reminded  of  the  remarks  made  by  a  gentleman 
not  of  our  own  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  He  was  asked  by  a  clergyman  how  it 
was  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  such  marvellous  work  as  existed  in 
connection  with  his  Church — a  work  that  stands  almost  unparalleled  in  any  branch 
of  the  Christian  Church.  He  said,  "  I  will  show  you,"  and  he  took  him  to  a  room 
attached  to  the  church,  where  chairs  were  arranged  as  for  a  meeting,  and  said,  "  It  is 
here.  Sir."  There  was  a  prayer  meeting  held  in  this  room  every  Sunday  morning,  and 
tliat  gave  him  the  strength  to  do  his  work.  That  is  the  power,  believing  prayer 
guided,  directed,  and  strengthened  by  the  Holy  Spirit!  May  we  all  have  a  rich 
abundance  of  this  power  upon  our  Church  and  Sunday  schools  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

There  has  at  least  been  clear  evidence  on  two  points.  First  that  there  is  a  general 
wish  that  there  should  be  more  definite  Church  teaching  in  our  Sunday  schools,  and  if 
there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  on  that  point,  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall 
have  that  carried  out.  The  other  point  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  success  in  which 
Sunday  school  work  is  carried  on,  there  is  still  some  room  for  believing  that  Sunday 
schools  should  be  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the  Church.  It  seems  to  me 
chat  if  a  plan,  which  has  been  spoken  of  by  three  or  four  speakers,  that  if  every  Sun- 
day school  teacher  was  instituted  by  the  Church  to  his  office,  there  would  arise  up  a 
feeling  that  the  teachers  derived  their  authority  to  teach  from  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  I  am  sure  that  the  more  you  can  link  the  Sunday  scholars  to  the  Church 
the  greater  will  be  the  real  life,  and  real  spiritual  life  of  the  Sunday  school,  and 
the  greater  will  be  the  increase  of  communicants  in  the  Church  itself. 


FREE    TRADE    HALL, 
Thursday    Morning,    October    4TH,    i888» 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough 

in  the  Chair. 


ADAPTATION  OF  THE  PRAYER-BOOK  TO  MODERN 

NEEDS. 

{a)  Creeds. 
{b)  Catechism. 
(c)  Services. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  HAVE  to  make  an  announcement  which  you  will  doubtless  hear  with 
regret*  The  cause  of  my  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion  is  that  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  has  lost  his  voice.  You  will  all  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
the  loss  of  such  a  voice,  on  such  an  occasion,  is  a  great  calamity  to  us 
alL  He  has  deputed  me  to  take  his  place,  and  whatever  difficulty  there 
may  be  in  filling  his  place  in  Manchester — and  I  think  it  will  be  always 
found  an  increasing  difficulty  so  long  as  he  lives  amongst  you — I  feel 
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that  I  am  bound  to  obey  his  wishes  and  help  him  in  any  degree  in  which 
I  am  capable,  in  the  labour  of  presiding  over  this  great  Congress.  You 
will  be  glad  to  see,  however,  that  he  is  here  present,  and  if  it  be  my  duty 
to  keep  you  in  order,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  keep  me  in  order.  I  hope  we 
shall  go  on  as  well  as  we  can  under  the  diflScult  circumstances  I  have 
stated,  and  which  we  all  regret. 


PAPERS. 

{a)  Creeds. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick,  Rector  of  Blickling, 

and  Canon  of  Lincoln. 

It  is  evident  that  creeds,  catechisms,  and  church  services  stand  upon 
different  bases.  Over  catechisms  and  services  the  local  Church  has  fall 
power.  Creeds  are  the  property  of  the  universal  Church.  What  is  a 
creed  ?  It  is  a  •  statement  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  made  by  the 
Church's  authority.  Whether  or  no,  therefore,  the  creeds  can  undergo 
any  change  in  their  substance  must  depend  upon  the  further  question 
whether  or  no  the  faith  is  a  Revelation  made  by  God  to  man  to  be  pre- 
served by  the  Church  as  a  sacred  deposit,  or  whether  it  is  a  body  of 
beliefs  created  and  formulated  by.  men  out  of  an  idea  introduced  into 
the  world  in  germ  and  afterwards  enlarged.  It  is  probable  that  no  body 
of  believers  would  have  hesitated  in  determining  which  of  these  alter- 
natives is  true,  were  it  not  for  an  intellectual  difficulty  felt  by  a  consider- 
able section  of  Christians.  Finding  their  own  tenets  demonstrably 
different  from  those  originally  held  in  the  Church,  they  have  been  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  modern  faith  of  the  Church  was  intended  to 
differ  from  the  original  faith.  Hence,  theories  of  development  and 
evolution,  under  which  names  are  concealed  the  fact  that  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  human  mind  additions  have  been  made  to  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  faith  being  unchangeable  and  the  creeds  being  a  declaration  of 
that  faith,  made  by  the  Church's  authority,  it  is  plain  that  no  alteration 
can  be  admitted  in  their  substance  with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to 
modern  needs.  Can  any  change  be  admitted  in  their  form?  Not 
unless  we  accept  the  theory  that  the  modern  Church  is  so  much  more 
enlightened  by  the  more  abundant  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  to 
be  able  to  express  with  greater  truth  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  enshrined 
in  the  early  creeds.  This  we  do  not  hold.  Therefore,  while  we  acknow- 
ledge that  further  explications  of  the  original  faith  may  be  permissible, 
and  may  become  necessary  in  the  face  of  novel  heresy,  we  deny  that 
the  wording  of  the  ancient  creeds  may  be  put  aside,  even  under  the 
plea  of  better  exhibiting  and  preserving  the  faith  which  those  creeds 
present.  Not  only  do  we  deny  that  any  power  of  alteration  or  addition, 
as  distinct  from  explication,  exists  in  the  Chiu-ch  in  virtue  of  her  pro- 
phetical office,  but  we  say  there  is  this  further  reason  against  any  change 
in  the  Catholic  creeds,  that  they  came  down  to  us  with  the  authority  of 
the  Church  Catholic.  Each  one  of  us  is  ready  to  yield  his  own  judgment 
to  the  consent  of  Christendom,  but  we  should  not  be  ready  to  yield  to 
our  neighbour's  judgment.  Supposing  that  we  were  all  of  us  to  exprea 
that  faith  in  our  own  way,  and  the  various  forms  were  put  to  the  vote,  it 
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is  probable  that  we  should  each  vote  first  for  ourselves  and  next  for 
Themistocles,  that  is,  that  we  should  like  our  own  composition  best,  but 
prefer  the  primitive  form  to  every  other  but  our  own — from  whence 
what  sort  of  unity  would  emerge,  if  the  primitive  form  were  once  given 
up,  may  be  readily  conjectured. 

Any  adaptation  of  the  Prayer-book  to  modern  needs  in  respect  to 
creeds  must. therefore  be  made,  if  made  at  all,  not  in  their  substance 
nor  in  the  primitive  form,  but  (i)  in  the  frequency  of  their  use  in  public 
worship,  or  (2)  in  the  version  of  the  original  form  that  has  been  accepted 
by  us. 

First  with  regard  to  their  use.  The  Apostles*  Creed  is  used  in  the 
Baptismal  Services,  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  order  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers.  The  Apostles'  Creed  was  originally  the  Baptismal 
Creed  of  the  West.  When  the  adult  convert  was  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Christian  body  it  was  necessary  that  the  Church  should  be  convinced 
of  his  holding  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
form  in  which  the  neophyte  made  this  assurance  naturally  became 
stereotyped,  and  thus  arose  the  Apostles'  or  Apostolical  Creed.  Most 
proper  is  it,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  still  used  for  the  same  purpose 
in  the  Baptismal  Services.  Nor  is  it  less  suitable  in  the  Visitation  of 
the  Sick,  that  the  Church's  minister  may  be  assured  that  the  dying  man 
still  holds  the  faith  into  which  he  was  baptized,  and  in  which  he  is  now 
about  to  depart.  No  less  proper  is  its  daily  use  in  common  worship, 
nor  is  any  voice  raised  against  it,  except  here  and  there  by  an  Oriental 
Churchman  in  his  jealousy  for  the  exclusive  prevalence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.* 

The  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  adopted  in  the  first  and 
second  (Ecumenical  Councils,  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the 
Baptismal  creeds  previously  in  use  in  the  various  churches.  It  merely 
explicates  one  and  then  another  point  of  the  faith  already  held,  as  was 
needed  by  the  growth  of  heresies.  Having  been  drawn  up  in  the 
fourth  century,  it  came  to  be  publicly  recited  in  the  Church  service— in 
the  fifth  century  in  the  Oriental  Church,  in  the  sixth  century  in  the 
Western  Churches.  In  the  English  Church  it  is  most  appropriately 
recited  in  the  order  for  Holy  Communion,  as  the  authorized  creed  of 
the  Church  in  her  most  solemn  service.  Neither  is  any  objection  raised 
here. 

With  the  Athanasian  Creed  this  is  otherwise.  It  is  read  by  us 
thirteen  times  in  the  year,  four  of  which  times  always  fall  on  a  Sunday. 
This  recitation  is  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the 
creed.  It  is  said  to  be  harsh,  dogmatic,  difficult  of  understanding,  un- 
evangelical.  To  which  it  is  replied  that  it  is  no  harsher  than  Holy 
Scripture,  and  that  to  warn  men  of.  danger,  even  if  that  danger  be  risk 
of  eternal *woe,  is  not  cruel  but  an  act  of  love:  that  all  creeds  are, 
must  be,  and  ought  to  be,  dogmatic,  for  dogma  is  nothing  else  but  a 
declaration  of  Scriptural  truth  by  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  that 
though  the  subject  it  deals  with  is  abov^  human  comprehension,  it 
nevertheless  is  singularly  simple  and  plain  in  its  statements,  so  that  even 
children  can  understand  its  several  propositions ;  that  if  it  dwells  on  the 


*  See  Letter  of  the  Archimandrite  Anastasiades  to  Canon  Meyrick  in  "  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Anglo-Continental  Society,  Fourth  Year."    Rivingtons,  1877. 
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rewards  and  punishments  to  be  awarded  to  good  and  bad  acts,  it  dwells 
also  with  emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  faith  for  salvation,  and  does  not 
go  beyond  the  warrant  of  Scripture  on  either  part  of  a  complex  truth. 

It  is  argued  further  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  value  both  to  the  world 
and  to  the  modem  Church — to  the  world  because  it  forces. on  that 
world's  unwilling  ears  the  reality  of  truth  and  the  necessity  of  faith— to 
the  modern  Church  because  it  assures  us  that  the  Catholic  faith  which 
we  must  hold  is  not  a  Mosaic  made  up  of  the  crotchets  of  petty  sectarian- 
ism or  a  narrow  partizanship,  but  only  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement,  with  the  consequences  flowing  there- 
from. If  the  Church  of  England  is  able  to  recognize  men  who  differ 
in  non-fundamentals  as  her  children,  equally  loyal  to  God  and  herself, 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  less  troubled  than  other  Churches  by 
the  assaults  of  Deism,  Unitarianism,  Socinianism,  I  believe  that  these 
happy  conditions  result  from  the  frequent  recitation  in  her  public  services 
of  the  Catholic  creeds,  and  not  least  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Next,  as  to  the  versions  of  the  creeds  in  use  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Does  the  Apostles*  Creed  require  any  improvement  ?  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  word  "  Hell "  in  the  clause  "  He  descended  into 
Hell,"  or  to  put  an  explanatory  note  .to  it.  But  surely  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  clergy  of  each  generation  are  at  once  guardians  and 
interpreters  of  our  formularies.  They  are  their  guardians  to  see  that 
they  are  carefully  preserved  and  handed  down ;  they  are  their  inter- 
preters whenever  a  word  changes  its  meaning  in  the  lapse  of  time  or 
takes  a  different  signification  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  fashionable 
philosophy  of  the  day.  Let  the  clergy  teach  in  the  schoolroom  and  in 
the  pulpit  the  meaning  of  the  technical  words  in  which  every  formula 
must  abound,  and  no  more  is  needed  for  the  Apostles*  Creed. 

The  question  assumes  a  graver  aspect  when  we  ask  whether  our  ver- 
sion of  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  demands  revision.  A 
version  ought  to  represent  as  exactly  as  is  possible  the  original  of  which 
it  is  a  version.  We  cannot  say  that  our  version  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
fulfils  this  condition.  For  a  well-known  clause  in  the  original  creed 
runs,  **  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father,"  but  in  our  version  it  runs, 
"  who  procee»deth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son."  How  has  the  differ- 
ence arisen  ?  Thus.  The  original  clause  was  adopted  by  the  Church 
in  an  Gik:umenical  Council  in  the  year  381,  and  has  remained  unchanged 
in  the  Oriental  Church,  that  is,  in  the  Patriarchates  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  and  in  Russia  until  the  present 
day.  But  in  the  West,  where  the  Latin  tongue  was  used,  which  did  not 
represent  the  Greek  in  all  its  nicety,  the  phrase  "  proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,"  became  current,  and  in  589  was  inserted  in  the 
creed  in  place  of  the  original  clause  by  the  third  Council  of  Toledo. 
From  Spain  the  unwarranted  insertion  passed  into  France  and  Italy,  and 
in  spite  of  the  ex  cathedra  prohibition  of  Pope  Leo  III.,  overspread  the 
West,  whereupon  it  was  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  Papal  authority. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  our  Reformers'  energies  were  so  taxed  by  their 
life-and-deaih  struggle  against  Papal  supremacy  and  Popish  doctrines, 
that  the  creed  was  left  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  received,  and  so 
it  has  come  down  to  our  days  with  the  unauthorized  interpolation  made 
in  it  by  seventy  Spanish  bishops  in  the  sixth  century. 
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These  facts  make  out  a  prima  fade  case  for  the  removal  of  the  inter- 
polation. Are  there  any  good  reasons  to  the  contrary  ?  It  is  said  that 
a  local  or  national  Church  must  not  take  so  serious  a  step  of  itself.  But 
if  a  local  synod  of  seventy  bishops  in  Spain  inserted  a  word  in  an 
(Ecumenical  creed,  why  cannot  a  local  synod  of  140  or  150  bishops  in 
England  remove  the  unwarranted  insertion  for  themselves  and  the 
Church  they  represent  ?  Undoubtedly  the  power  of  removing  the  word* 
exists.     Is  it  wise  that  it  should  be  exercised? 

It  is  argued  (i)  that  there  would  be  risk  of  shaking  the  faith  of  the 
ordinary  layman  in  the  Double  Procession  which  is  our  doctrine  in  the 
sense  of  the  Latin  procedercy  though  not  in  that  of  the  narrower  Greek 
word  *€inrop£uf(r0ai.  But  this  is  the  argument  of  mere  cowardice,  and 
might  be  used  for  the  retention  of  the  text  on  the  Heavenly  Witnesses  in 
St  John's  Epistle,  and  for  much  more  dishonesty.  If  we  acknowledge 
that  the  word  ought  not  to  be  there  let  us  remove  it,  and  after  all  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  such  a  consequence  as  is  apprehended 
could  follow  while  we  retain  the  phrase  in  the  Litany  and  in  the  Athana* 
sian  Creed,  which  was  from  its  origin  a  Latin  creed.  It  is  argued  (2)  that 
such  a  step  is  objectionable  because  it  would  widen  the  breach  between 
us  and  the  Roman  Church.  What  if  it  did  ?  Would  that  be  an 
objection  to  it  ?  To  those  who  believe  that  in  some  places  we  have 
of  late  drawn  too  near  to  the  confines  of  Rome  such  a  consequence 
would  not  be  one  to  be  deprecated,  and  let  us  remember  that  to  the 
same  degree  that  it  would  sever  us  from  the  Roman,  it  would  draw  us 
nearer  to  the  Oriental  Church ;  and  why  should  we  prefer  union  with 
the  100  millions  of  the  Roman  Church*  which  excommunicate  us  and 
seek  our  destruction,  to  union  with  the  80  millions  of  the  Oriental  Church 
which  are  animated  with  no  such  feelings  of  hostility  towards  us  ?  I 
believe  that  it  is  justifiable,  and  desirable,  and  our  duty  as  a  Church, 
but  only  in  a  regular  and  synodical  manner,  to  remove  the  interpolated 
clause  and  to  restore  the  creed  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  adopted  by 
the  CEcumenical  Council  which  proposed  it.  We  might  take  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  make  some  few  other  changes,  such  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  plural  "  we  believe,"  for  the  singular  *M  believe,"  and  the 
word  •*  from  "  for  **  of"  in  the  clauses  "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very 
God  of  very  God,"  and  the  introduction  of  the  word  **  holy  "  before 
•*  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

Should  the  version  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  which  we  use  be  revised  ? 
There  would  be  both  gain  and  loss  in  it.  There  would  be  loss  in  the 
exchange  of  the  sonorous  "  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things 

*  The  Roman  Church  claims  200  miUions  of  adherents.  But  this  calculation  is 
based  on  the  population  of  those  States  that  call  themselves  Roman  Catholic,  all  the 
members  of  those  States  being  counted  except  those  who  have  formally  declared 
themselves  of  another  form  of  faith.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  population  of  France, 
except  about  one  million,  viz.,  28  millions  ;  the  whole  of  the  population  of  Italy  ex* 
cept  one  hundred  thousand,  viz.,  28  millions  and  a  half;  the  whole  of  the  population 
of  South  America  except  five  hundred  thousand,  viz.,  37  millions ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  population  of  Spam  except  eight  thousand,  viz.,  16  millions  and  a  half,  are 
credited  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  is,  no  million  souls  are  counted  as  adherents 
of  Rome.  But  of  these,  probably  no  more  than  10  millions  are  true  believers  in 
ChrisL  This  at  once  reduces  the  number  of  believing  Roman  Catholics  in  the  world 
from  aoo  millions  to  100  millions.— See  Foreign  Church  ChronkUj  Sept.  188& 
RiviDgtons. 
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it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith  "  to  which  we  have  grown 
accustomed,  for  "Whosoever  wishes  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvatioo. 
above  all  things  it  is  needful  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith/'  but  our 
ear  would  soon  get  accustomed  to  the  change  in  rhythm.  There  would 
be  gain  in  the  substitution  of  the  word  "  infinite  '*  for  the  obsolete 
"incomprehensible."  There  would  be  great  gain  in  the  exchange, 
•*  Whoso  wishes  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  let  him  thus  think  of  the 
Trinity,"  for  "He  therefore  that  will  be  saved  must  thus  think  of  the 
Trinity,"  and  "  will  fail  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation  "  for  "  cannot  be 
saved,"  if  it  be  found  that  these  words  adequately  represent  the  meaning 
of  the  original*  The  loss  would  be  temporary  and  sentimental,  the  gain 
permanent  and  real. 

My  conclusions  are  :— (i)  That  the  ancient  Creeds  must  be  preserved 
as  the  most  precious  deposit  committed  to  the  Church's  trust  after  Holy 
Scripture. 

(2)  That  no  change  is  admissible  in  their  substance  or  in  their  original 
form. 

(3)  That  the  use  made  of  them  in  public  worship  by  the  Church  of 
England  is  adequate  and  not  excessive. 

(4)  That  the  English  version  of  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed 
requires  revision,  and  that  in  the  revised  edition  the  'words  "  and  from 
the  Son,"  irregularly  interpolated  into  it  without  (Ecumenical  authority, 
should  be  omitted. 

(5)  That  the  Apostles'  Creed  does  not  require  retranslation  or  explana- 
tory notes,  but  that  it  demands  of  the  clergy  careful  exposition  of  words 
and  phrases  which  may  be  growing  obsolete. 

(6)  That  a  new  translation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  desirable  in 
order  to  avoid  some  misconceptions  naturally  arising  from  our  present 
version,  which,  by  giving  to  the  Creed  an  undue  appearance  of  harshness, 
creates  in  some  minds  a  feeling  of  needless  repulsion  towards  it. 


(3)  Catechism. 

The  Ven.  John  Pilkington  Norris,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  and 

Canon  of  Bristol. 

The  Catechism  stands  on  entirely  different  ground  from  the  Creeds. 
The  Creeds  belong  to  the  whole  of  Christendom ;  the  Catechism  to  our 
own  particular  branch  of  the  Church  only.  The  Creeds  could  not  be 
modified  without  the  -consent  of  an  GBcumenical  council ;  for  a  revision 
of  the  Catechism  the  approval  of  our  own  Synods  and  a  brief  amend- 
ment of  the  Uniformity  Act  would  suffice. 

Consistently  with  this  obvious  distinction,  we  find  the  committee  of 
the  Lambeth  Conference  which  was  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
our  **  Authoritative  Standards,"  reporting  that  in  respect  of  the  Creeds 
of  the  Universal  Church  all  that  was  needed  was  a  yet  more  accurate 
translation  of  two  of  them,  but  in  dealing  with  those  '*  Standards  of 
doctrine  and  worship  which  are  specially  the  heritage  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  and  among  them  the  Catechism,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  face 


^  *  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  salvus  esse  of  the  o'riginal  refers  to  that  state  of  saltratian 
in  which  we  are  declared  by  our  catediism  to  be  placed  In  baptism,  not,  as  is  ofien 
thought,  to  final  salvation. 
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our  present  question — their  adaptation  to  modern  needs ;  and  though 
ihey  do  not  ask  for  revision  of  the  Catechism,  yet,  by  expressing  an 
opiaioD  '*  that  the  time  has  come  when  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
•compose  a  manual  for  teachers  which  should  contain  a  summary  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  as  generally  received  among  us,"  they  clearly  imply 
that  the  Catechism  (as  we  have  it)  fails  to  meet  some  modern  needs. 
•  Now  two  such  manuals  for  teachers  were  put  forth  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  i6th  century;  one  in  1553,  the  otlier  in  1570.  The  first  with  a 
Royal  Injunction  that  it  was  to  be  used  *'  by  all  schoolmasters  and 
teachers  of  youth,"  the  second  with  all  such  authority  as  both  Houses  of 
Convocation  could  give  to  it ;  both  manuals  were  in  the  form  of 
•Catechisms,  the  former  probably  the  work  of  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  the  latter  certainly  the  work  of  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Prolocutor  of  Convocation ;  both  were  expansions  of  the  Prayer-l)Ook 
Catechism  which  had  appeared  in  1549. 

When  in  1604  Dr.  Reynolds  and  the  Puritans  complained  that 
the  Catechism  in  the  Prayer-book  was  too  brief,  and  '*  that  Master 
No  well's  was  too  long  for  young  novices  to  learn  by  heart,"  and 
requested,  therefore,  **  that  something  should  be  added  to  the  former 
for  the  -doctrine  of  the  sacraments,"  His  Majesty  consented,  and 
instructed  Dean  Overall  to  make  such  an  addition  to  the  Prayer-book 
Catechism  "  in  the  fewest  and  plainest  affirmative  terms  that  may  be." 
Thus  the  Prayer-book  Catechism  was  brought  into  its  present  form. 
On  the  principle  of  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest,"  it  is  surely  no  slight 
^argument  in  favour  of  its  fitness  to  meet  all  ordinary  needs,  that  while 
the  much  fuller  Catechisms  of  Poynet  and  Nowell,  authorized  as  they 
were  by  Church  or  Realm,  are  now  only  known  to  a  few  students,  the 
fax  simpler  Catechism  of  our  Prayer-book  is  taught  in  all  our  Church 
schools,  and  used  (I  suppose)  by  all  our  clergy  in  preparing  their  can- 
didates for  confirmation.  Consideration  of  these  facts  may  well  have 
influenced  the  Lambeth  Committee  to  refrain  from  recommending  any 
modification  of  this  venerable  manual. 

But  although  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  Lambeth  Committee  do  not 
recommend  any  revision  of  the  Catechism,  they  do — as  we  have  seen — 
suggest  the  publication  by  a  committee  of  Bishops  of  a  supplemental 
summary  of  Church  doctrine,  and  this  may  fairly  be  taken  to  imply  an 
admission  on  their  part  that  the  Catechism  fails  in  some  respects  to 
satisfy  modem  educational  needs.  Let  us  consider  in  what  way  it  may 
be  supposed  to  fail  in  adaptation. 

Is  it  in  respect  of  manner  or  of  matter  /  In  respect  of  manner 
some  may  think  the  language  antiquated,  or  too  difficult  for  children's 
apprehension.  But  is  the  language  of  the  Catechism  antiquated  ?  Surely 
not  more  so  than  that  of  our  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  and  Litany, 
and  version  of  the  Psalms ;  and  who  would  wish  to  lose  this  savour  of 
antiquity  in  the  pages  of  our  Prayer-book.  Is  it  not  something,  aye  and 
something  that  children  are  quick  to  appreciate,  to  have  in  our  hands 
the  selfsame  words  that  Englishmen  used  and  taught  their  children  in 
days  when  God's  truth  was  very  dear  to  them,  and  was  being  tried  to 
the  uttermost  in  the  fires  of  Oxford  and  of  Smithfield  ? 

But  this  tinge  of  antiquity  will  seem  slight  indeed  if  we  compare  it 
with  the  style  of  those  other  i6th  century  catechisms;  let  me  give  you 
as  a  sample  the  opening  of  Dean  Nowell's  Catechism : — 
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'^Af aster:  Forasmuch  as  the  Master  ought  to  be  to  his  scholars  a  second 
parent  and  father,  not  of  their  bodies  but  of  their  minds,  I  see  it 
belongeth  to  the  order  of  my  duty,  my  dear  child,  not  so  much  to  instruct 
thee  civilly  in  learning  and  good  manners  as  to  furnish  thy  mind,  and 
that  in  thy  tender  years,  with  good  opinions  and  true  religion.  For  this 
age  of  childhood  ought  no  less,  yea,  also  much  more,  to  be  trained  with 
good  lessons  to  godliness,  than  with  good  arts  to  humanity.  Wherefore^ 
I  thought  meet  to  examine  thee  by  certain  short  questions,  that  I  may 
surely  know  whether  thou  have  well  bestowed  thy  study  and  labour 
therein  or  no. 

"  Scholar-,  And  I,  for  my  part,  right  worshipful  Master,  shall willii^ly 
answer  your  demands  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  with  wit  to  conceive  or 
keep  in  memory,  and  can  at  this  present  call,  to  mind  and  remember 
what  I  have  heard  you  teach  me  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  Master :  Go  to,  therefore,  and  tell  me  what  religion  it  is  that  thou 
professest  .  .  .  .  "  and  so  forth. 

I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  compared  with  this  the  language  of  our 
Catechism  is  surprisingly  clear  and  simple;  but  still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  its  sentences  require  effort  on  the  part  of  a  young  child. 
But  is  this  a  fault  ?  We  remember  how  Bishop  Butler  rebukes  people 
for  wishing  everything  they  read  to  be  made  so  easy  as  to  save  them 
all  pain  of  attention :  adding,  "  thus  people  habituate  themselves  to  let 
things  pass  through  their  minds,  as  one  may  speak,  rather  than  to  think 
of  them."  Therefore,  it  may  be  for  the  child's  lasting  benefit  that  in 
questions  and  answers  on  a  serious  subject  there  should  be  now  aild 
then  passages  that  oblige  him  to  think  and  require  some  effort  of 
attention.  For  instance,  there  is  the  question : — '*  Why  then  are  infants 
baptized  when  by  reason  of  their  tender  age  they  cannot  perform  them?" 
Perform  what  ?  The  child  is  obliged  to  look  back  to  find  the  two- 
requirements  of  faith  and  obedience ;  and  even  then  the  answer  that 
follows  is  not  easy  to  construe  without  close  attention.  '*  Because  they 
promise  them  both  by  their  sureties,  which  promjse  when  they  come  to^ 
age  themselves  are  bound  to  perform."  But  would  it  be  well  to  make 
these  life-long  lessons  so  easy  as  to  require  no  mental  effort  ?  What  is 
easily  learnt  is  apt  to  be  easily  forgotton. 

I  remember  some  thirty  years  ago  the  present  Lord  Lingen,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  saying  to  me  that  an  examiner 
might  well  test  a  teacher's  skill  in  cultivating  the  children's  intelligence 
by  examining  them  carefully  in  one  single  subject ;  and  he  added,  that 
of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  a  school  the  one  best  suited  for  the  purpose 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  Church  Catechism.  I  will  go  further  and  say,  from 
iny  own  experience  as  an  inspector  of  schools,  that  when  well  taught  the 
Catechism  is  the  favourite  lesson.  This  I  am  persuaded  is  one  explanar 
tion  of  the  fact  that  so  very  few  of  the  parents  withdraw  their  children 
from  the  Catechism  lesson.  In  the  Diocese  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
179  children  are  withdrawn  from  it,  being  mostly  children  of  Baptist 
parents.  But  what  a  small  proportion  this  is — 1 79  out  some  of  46,000— or 
about  one  in  260.  For  fourteen  years  it  was  my  duty  as  a  Government 
Inspector  of  Church  Schools  to  examine  the  children  of  every  school  I 
visited  in  the  Catechism ;  and  I  can  say  with  much  confidence  that  in 
all  the  best  schools  it  was  the  part  of  the  examination  which  the 
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children  most  enjoyed ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  fairly  skilful  teacher  com- 
plain that  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  the  wording  of  the  Catechism 
intelligible  to  children. 

So  much  then  about  its  style  and  language.  And  now  about  its 
subject-matter. 

Some  complain  of  excess  of  doctrine,  that  it  contains  tnore  than 
children  need ;  others  of  defect  of  doctrine,  that  it  contains  less  than 
children  need. 

As  to  the  first  complaint,  I  know  there  are  some — ^not  a  few  among  our 
legislators — ^who  are  wont  to  regard  the  Catechism  as  a  sectarian  lesson. 
And  yet  surely  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so  regarded — strange  at  any 
rate  that  it  should  be  so  regarded  by  those  who  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation — when  one  remembers  that  our  Reformation 
intended  it  for  all,  and  that  it  was.  accepted  by  all  who  professed 
those  principles — that  three-fourths  of  it  is  merely  an  explanation  of 
the  Creed,  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  that 
the  remaining  portion  about  the  Sacraments  was  added  (as  I  have 
reminded  you)  at  the  request  of  the  Puritans,  and  with  their  approval,* 
and  is  the  only  part  of  the  Catechism  that  is  distinctly  Protestant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  never  be  sufficiently  thankful  that  it  was  my 
duty  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  my  clerical  life  to  examine  children 
daily  in  this  simple  summary  of  sacramental  doctrine.  All  through  the 
controversies  of  the  last  forty  years — the  earlier  Baptismal  controversy, 
the  later  Eucharistic  controversy — I  have  found  myself  recurring  to  those 
wonderfully  concise  and  perspicuous  statements  of  the  Catechism  with 
ever-increasing  gratitude ;  so  reasonable,  so  scriptural,  so  catholic,  that 
they  seem  to  fulfil  all  Saint  Augustine's  conditions  of  sound  doctrine, 
where  he  says,  *'  no  sober  man  will  hold  an  opinion  against  reason,  no 
Christian  man  against  Scripture,  no  lover  of  peace  against  the  Church."t 

But  there  are  other  doctrines,  scarcely  less  fundamental,  which  some 
persons  think  the  Catechism  fails  to  teach  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

Complaint  has  lately  been  made  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Canter- 
bury Conyocation  that  in  the  present  day  our  children  need  more 
distinct  teaching  about  the  Church  than  is  given  in  the  Catechism. 

Now  that  children  have  need  to  be  taught  to  understand  and  value 
their  Church  privileges  we  all  admit.  But  is  not  this  precisely  what  the 
Catechism  is  teaching  from  beginning  to  end  ? 

What  is  meant  by  Church-membership  ?  Being  made  ''  a  member  of 
Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
Observe  how  three  distinct  notions  of  the  Church  almost  necessarily 
emerge,  to  which  the  teacher  can  hardly  fail  to  draw  the  child's  attention 
— ^it  is  the  body  of  Christ,  it  is  the  family  of  God,  and  it  is  a  heavenly 
or  spiritual  kingdom.  Then,  again,  this  word  kingdom  at  once  suggests 
the  notion  of  carefully  organized  government,  giving  occasion  for  further 
instruction  about  the  Church's  ministry  if  the  catechist  desire  it. 

And  when  was  he  made  a  member  of  this  Church  ?    In  Baptism* 


•  See  Card  weirs  History  of  Conferences^  3d.  Edd.,  pp.  187,  327.  Neither  Rey« 
aolds  in  1604,  nor  Baxter  in  1661,  took  exception  to  this  last  part  of  the  Catechisnu 
Iq  1661  Baxter's  party  spoke  approvingly  of  it. 

-f  Contra  rationem  nemo  sobrius,  contra  Scripturas  nemo  Christianas,  contra 
Ecclcsiam  nemo  pacificus,  senserit    De  Trinitate^  iv.  6. 
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And  what  are  the  terms  of  membership?  Even  those  which  in 
Baptism  he  was  pledged  to  observe — repentance,  faith,  obedience. 
And  is  he  not  bound  to  keep  these  pledges  ?  Yes,  verily,  and  by  God's 
help  so  he  will ;  for  to  be  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  is  it  not  to  be  in  a 
**  state  of  salvation  "  for  which  he  may  well  thank  his  heavenly  Father? 
A  "  state  of  salvation " — how  by  these  simple  words  the  Catechism 
brushes  away  a  hundred  false  glosses  on  the  Bible  and  Prayer  book 
word  **  salvation."  A  present  state  of  salvation  that  may  (he  well  knows) 
be  forfeited ;  and  therefore,  first,  the  thanksgiving  that  God  hath  called 
liim  to  this  state  of  safety  through  Jesus  Christ  our  I^rd  \  and  then  the 
pathetic  prayer,  "  and  I  pray  unto  God  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same 
unto  my  life's  end.*'  Has  not  a  very  definite  conception  of  the  Church 
been  thus  developed  in  the  child's  mind  ? 

Those  who  have  seen  a  gallery  full  of  bright  children  thus  responding 
with  one  voice  to  their  teacher's  challenge  to  declare  whether  they  wiU 
do  their  utmost  to  remain  loyal  members  of  Christ's  Church,  will  hardly 
desire  to  substitute  mere  definitions  for  these  animated,  inspiring  words  of 
the  Catechism.  And  what  is  all  that  follows  but  a  working  out  of  this  oath 
of  allegiance  ?  The  key-note  is  never  lost  under  a  sympathetic  teacher. 
Mark  how  the  enthusiasm  here  awakened  reappears  in  the  answer  about 
the  Creed — **  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath  made  me 
and  all  the  world."  I  learn  to  believe  **  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath 
redeemed  me  and  all  mankind."  I  learn  to  believe  "  in  God  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me  and  all  the  elect  people  of  God."  Is  it  over- 
bold to  teach  the  child  thus  to  group  himself  with  the  elect  people  of 
God  ?  No ;  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Church,  which  has  gone  before, 
safeguards  it.  "I  heartily  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  that  He  hath 
called  me  to  this  state  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour; 
and  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  His  grace  that  I  may  continue  in  the 
same  unto  my  life's  end."  And  so,  further  on,  reminding  him  and  keeping 
his  young  heart,  lowly  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glorious  vocation — "My 
good  child,  know  this,  that  thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself 
nor  to  walk  in  the  commandments  of  God  and  to  serve  Him,  without 
His  special  grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all  times  to  call  for  by 
diligent  prayer." 

1  would  ask  anyone  who  complains  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is 
wanting  in  the  Catechism,  whether  it  may  not  be  more  truly  said  that, 
from  the  first  line  to  the  last,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  being  most 
impressively  infused  into  the  child's  mind  and  heart. 

Time  forbids  me  to  go  into  further  detail  j  but  I  trust  I  have  gone 
some  little  way  towards  justifying  my  earnest  hope  that  our  Church 
Catechism  may  be  allowed  to  stand  unaltered. 


(r)  Services. 
.The  Rev.  J.   Rawson  Lumby,  D.D.,   Norrisian  Professor  of 

Divinity,   Cambridge. 

The  modern  needs  here  alluded  to  have  arisen  from  the  great  increase 
gf  our  population,  and  their  crowding  together  in  recent  times  into  the 
principal  centres  of  industry ;  from  the  hurrying  nature  of  modem  life 
by  reason  of  the  sterner  struggle  for  existence ;  from  the  larger  variety  of 
temporal  wants,  which  make  the  circumstances  of  life,  boUi  social  and 
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religious,  something  very  different  from  what  they  were  when  the  Prayer- 
book  was  compiled.  To  these  causes  must  be  added  the  fact  that  a 
large  section  of  our  population  only  nominally  belongs  to  the  Church, 
some  of  them  not  even  nominally,  nor  indeed  to  any  Christian  body  ; 
and  to  these  the  services  in  which  we  have  been  trained,  and  can  take 
delight,  are  verily  an  unknown  tongue. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  outset  that  none  of  these  needs  can  be 
regularly  supplied  by  modifications  of  our  Prayer-book  services  until 
larger  powers  have  been  granted  to  Convocation,  and  until  certain 
portions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  of  the  Canons  be  repealetL 
Whether  the  present  time  is  a  fit  -one  in  which  to  agitate  for  such  an 
extension  of  liberty,  and  what  consequences  may  be  involved  in  such 
agitation,  it  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  paper  to  consider.  Yet  if  the 
needs  be  real  and  pressing,  and  the  methods  proposed  for  supplying  them 
seem  reasonable  and  adequate ;  if  our  Church  needs  new  means  for 
doing  her  work,  under  a  changed  condition  of  things — needs  them  not 
to  alter  her  character  and  her  teaching,  but  to  increase  the  vigour  of 
Church  life  by  the  supply  of  more  numerous,  more  varied,  and  more* 
appropriate  services — the  object  is  worthy  of  almost  any  labour,  and  one 
which  when  plainly  set  forth  may  well  be  expected  to  disarm  any 
opposition  to  that  liberty  which  is  needed  for  its  execution.  Moreover, 
the  use  which  has  been  made  of  such  liberty  by  the  Church  in  Ireland 
and  in  America  must  have  prepared  the  public  mind  for  some  of  the 
modifications  which  seem  desirable,  and  have  shown,  too,  how  freedom 
can  be  wisely  used,  and  the  same  conservative  spirit,  the  same  strong 
links  with  the  past,  maintained,  which  have  characterised  all  former 
revisions  of  the  Prayer-booL 

By  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  me,  I  refrain  from 
saying  much  on  the  subject  of  the  Rubrics,  though  many  points  in  them 
might  be  improved  in  such  wise  as  to  make  the  use  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  land  more  uniform  than  it  is,  and  also  to  give  permission  for 
modifications  of  the  service,  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
advantageous,  and  which  are  now  frequently  made  without  authority. 
The  sort  .of  alteration  in  the  Rubrics  to  which  I  allude  will  be  suffi- 
ciently understood  if  I  illustrate  my  meaning  by  quoting  a  portion  of  the 
Rubric  which  precedes  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer  in  the  Irish 
Prayer-book. 

•*  Upon  any  days  except  Sundays,  Christmas  Day,  the  Circumcision, 
the  Epiphany,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day,  the 
Order  for  Morning  or  Evening  Prayer  may  be  shortened  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Minister,  by  the  omission  of  the  Exhortation  ;  of  one  or  more 
psalms  (one  psalm  at  least,  or  one  portion  of  the  119th  psalm,  being 
always  retained)  ;  of  one  lesson  (not  being  a  proper  lesson) ;  of  one 
canticle;  and  of  the  prayers  following  the  third  collect,  except  the 
Prayer  of  St  Chrysostom  and  the  prayer  following,  which  shall  always 
be  read." 

Alterations  of  this  kind  in  the  Rubrics  would  suddIv  specific  direction 
concerning  the  use  of  the  offertory  sentences,  and  the  Prayer  for  the 
Church  Militant,  when  there  is  no  celebration,  would  provide  a  form  of 
notice  for  Holy  Communion  other  than  that  which,  without  authority, 
is  now  so  common,  of  reading  only  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  exhorta- 
tion ;  would  appoint  a  time  for  churchings ;  would  omit  that  -never 
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observed  direction  about  the  discreet  and  wary  dipping  in  the  water  of 
the  child  to  be  baptized  \  and  would  deal  with  a  multilute  of  points  of 
like  character ;  while  if  thoroughly  carried  out  this  part  of  Prayer-book 
Revision  would  have  to  consider  some  questions  of  much  greater 
Importance,  for  instance,  the  optional  disuse  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
where  a  clergyman  is  sure  that  its  language  is  beyond  the  mental  grasp 
of  his  congregation. 

This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I  leave,  and  propose  only  to  touch 
upon  the  Order  for  Daily  Prayer,  the  Occasional  Services,  and  the 
Psalter,  and  in  these  portions  rather  to  indicate  the  character  of  what 
seems  needful  than  to  enter  into  detail. 

(i)  In  considering  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  it  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  forms  which  we  have  are  monastic 
in  their  origin  and  were  not  in  their  composition  designed  to  be  con- 
gregational. The  Morning  Prayer  is  an  aggregation  of  three  offices 
( Matins,  Lauds,  and  Prime)  which,  before  the  Reformation,  had  been 
brought  together  into  one  service  for  general  use,  yet  had  never  attained 
any  degree  of  acceptance.  Archdeacon  Freeman  [Principles  of  Divine 
Service  J  i.  277)  remarks  on  this,  saying  that  the  ritual  history  of  the 
Western  Church,  from  the  6th  to  the  i6th  century,  and  of  the  English  Church 
not  least,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  ceaseless,  and  it  must  be  added  a 
fruitless,  endeavour  to  coerce  a  service,  so  originated  and  constructed, 
into  a  popular  and  universally  used  formulary  ;  to  make  it,  in  practice 
as  well  as  in  theory,  the  ritual  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful.  It  was 
•the  fact  of  these  services  being  presented  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular 
instead  of  in  Latin,  which  made  them  to  be  so  heartily  welcomed  in  the 
age  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  a  new-found  treasure,  and  were 
liighly  prized :  their  fashion  passed  at  the  time  unquestioned.  After- 
wards long-continued  use,  and  comprehension  of  its  significance  has 
given  to  the  Order  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  a  degree  of  con- 
secration in  the  eyes  of  educated  churchmen.  But  to  feel  its  full  beaaty 
is  given  only  to  those  who  have  used  it  from  their  youth  up,  and  I  think  few 
of  these  would  be  found  to  maintain  that  our  daily  service  presents  an  at- 
tractive form  of  worship  for  those  who  have  not  been  trained  to  its  use; 
Avhile  for  mission-services  and  services  to  the  uneducated  its  grand  and 
solemn  language  and  character  are  constantly  found  neither  to  appeal 
to  the  understanding  nor  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Loving  the  Prayer-book  as  part  of  my  inheritance  as  an  English 
churchman,  I  should  be  utterly  averse  to  anything  like  a  remodelling 
of  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer.  I  think  sufficient  flexibility  may 
he  introduced  into  it  by  such  a  Rubric  as  I  have  quoted  from  the  Irish 
Praye»-book.  Nor  should  I  care  to  interfere  largely  with  the  diction  of 
\mx  prayers.  I  have  grown  to  regard  their  language  as  second  in  dignity 
only  to  the  Bible,  and  have  seldom  found  anything  which  would  bear 
comparison  with  them  in  modern  efforts  at  the  composition  of  prayers. 

But  my  reverence  for  what  we  have,  does  not  prevent  me  from  seeing 
that  at  the  present  time  we  have  need  of  something  more ;  and  in  the 
composition  of  any  new  services  regard  should  chiefly  be  had  to  those  who 
do  not  find  food  convenient  for  their  spiritual  needs  in  our  present 
offices.  I  would  give  the  first  place  among  such  new  services  to  an 
additional  form  to  be  used  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  as  might  be 
most  profitable.    There  are  now  constantly  three  services  on  a  Sunday. 
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A  new  evening  service  would  consequently  be  a  great  gain,  especially 
if  it  were  framed  in  a  more  popular  form.  I  do  not  venture  to  describe 
such  a  form  further  than  to  say  that  by  brevity  in  the  prayers,  by  frequent 
responses,  by  a  larger  use  of  Psalmody  than  is  now  common,  and  by  other 
like  means  it  should  aim  at  giving  to  the  people  a  considerable  share  in 
the  service.  Its  language  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  the 
prayers  for  spiritual  and  temporal  blessings  framed  in  less  general 
terms  than  those  now  found  in  the  Prayer-book  ;  while  with  the  exception 
of  the  varying  psalms  and  lessons,  the  whole  should  be  printed  as  a 
service  complete  in  itself,  and  in  a  consecutive  form,  to  suit  those  who 
have  never  learnt  their  way  about  the  Prayer-book. 

Next,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  short  form  of  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayer  for  week-days.  In  this  the  prayers  should  be  so  ordered 
as  to  occupy  about  the  same  time  as  the  present  Litany,  and  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  reading  and  brief  exposition  of  some 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  at  these  services  passage  after  passage  of 
a  Gospel  or  an  Epistle  were  read  consecutively,  and  no  more  added  to 
the  words  of  the  Bible  than  would  suffice  t«  make  the  meaning  and 
connexion  clear  if  there  be  any  difficulty  or  obscurity,  and  to  draw  from 
it  some  simple  lesson  for  Christian  life,  I  feel  sure  that  such  services 
would  be  found  very  helpful.  I  have  heard  since  I  came  to  this 
Congress  the  declaration  of  a  working-man — "The  Bible  is  made 
beautiful  that  way ! "  Such  services  would  gather  a  sufficiency  of 
worshippers  from  those  who  cannot  in  this  hurrying  age  give  up 
the  time  which  is  necessary  for  attending  our  present  full  service. 
We  should  see  our  daily  prayer  more  frequented,  and  it  would  cease 
to  be,  as  it  now  so  often  is,  a  mere  service  for  the  clergyman  and 
his  household.  Such  forms  of  prayer  should  comprise  Confession, 
Supplication,  Praise,  and  Thanksgiving  much  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  combined  in  the  present  service,  but  if  an  exposition  of  Scripture, 
such  as  I  have  spoken  of,  were  given,  any  further  lesson  from  Scripture 
could  be  dispensed  with.  The  Litany  might  be  used  on  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays  as  an  alternative  service,  and  on  those  days  the  passage 
for  exposition  might  be  chosen  from  the  psalms  or  the  prophets.  The 
whole  time  occupied  need  not  be  more  than  half-an-hour,  and  might 
often  be  less. 

These  shortened  services  might  be  of  such  a  character  that  they  could 
be  used  by  Lay-readers,  and  at  times  in  cottage  lectures,  and  in  Mission 
Rooms.  But  in  addition  to  them  there  should  be  special  forms  pre- 
pared for  mission  work,  and  in  these  these  must  be  much  more  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  minister  than  could  be  in  a  church.  These  too 
should  be  set  forth  in  regular  order.  The  poor  and  ignorant  are 
specially  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  following  our  Prayer-book.  It 
wouldy  therefore,  be  useful  to  have  mission  services  printed  on  a  separate 
form  to  be  given  away  to  those  who  come,  that  by  private  reading,  or  hear 
ing  in  their  homes,  they  may  be  better  prepared  to  use  them  when  they 
come  again.  It  would  satisfy  a  great  need,  if  to  these  forms  there  were 
appended  one  or  two  prayers  to  be  used  at  home.  The  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  now  provided  for  several  occasions  ought  to  be  increased 
in  number  and  variety,  because  of  the  greater  variety  of  temporal  wants. 
Missionary  labours  and  emigration  have  introduced  new  subjects  for 
supplication    and    praise.       Prayers   for   unity  both  in  spiritual  and 
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temporal  matters,  for  travellers,  for  those  whose  callings  prevent  them 
from  being  present  at  our  worship  are  among  our  needs,  while  there 
will  readily  occur  to  your  minds  a  great  number  of  spiritual  necessities, 
which  find  no  mention  in  the  Prayer-book. 

Our  Communion  office  is  so  full  of  beauty  and  fitness,  that  I  should 
be  loth  to  interfere  with  any  portion  of  it,  unless  it  were  to  add  in  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  those  words  of  Invocation  which  formerly  stood 
there,  in  which  God  is  intreated  with  His  Holy  Spirit  and  His  word  to 
bless  and  sanctify  His  gifts  and  creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they 
may  be  unto  us  the  body  and  blood  of  His  most  dearly  beloved  Son. 
They  formed  a  part  of  the  Consecration  Prayer  in  the  first  Prayer-book 
of  Edward  VI.,  but  were  omitted  in  the  second.  They  are  preserved  in 
the  Scottish  Liturgy,  and  have  thence  passed  into  the  American  Prayer- 
book.  Their  restoration  to  our  own  service  would,  I  believe,  help  some 
to  a  more  true  understanding  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  the  Eucharist. 

But  when  combined  with  the  rest  of  the  Morning  Prayer,  the 
Communion  office  is  found  at  times  to  be  too  long.  It  might  be  worth 
while  for  such  occasions  ,to  arrange  that  all  should  be  omitted  which 
precedes  the  short  exhortation,  "  Ye  that  do  truly  and  earnestly  repent 
you,"  and  its  place  supplied  by  one  of  the  accounts  of  the  Institution, 
the  remainder  of  the  office  being  used,  as  it  is  now. 

(2) — In  the  consideration  of  the  occasional  offices,  we  are  met  by  diffi- 
culties of  another  kind.  Controversy  has  here  been  busy  about  the 
Church's  doctrine  Thus  in  the  baptismal  services  much  dispute  and 
bitterness  has  arisen  concerning  the  word  **  regenerate,**  and  no  writer  of 
a  paper  on  this  subject  can  omit  to  notice  it.  But  on  this  question  the 
Prayer-book  has  always  seemed  to  me  its  own  satisfactory  interpreter. 
I  have  remembered  also  that  the  great  men  who  compiled  our  offices 
and  articles  were  familiar  with  all  the  language  of  theology,  and  were 
living  in  an  age  when  theological  distinctions  were  nicely  maintained, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  chief  confessioiis  that  had  been  issued 
both  by  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  different  reformed  communiops 
of  the  Continent.  In  the  ninth  article  they  have  used  renatus — born  again 
— twice  over,  and  have  rendered  it  in  English,  first  by  •*  regenerated," 
then  in  the  same  context  by  "  baptized."  They  have  thus  recognised  two 
stages  of  the  Christian  life,  but  employed  "  renatus  "  to  signify  as  well 
the  change  of  state  or  condition  of  the  newly  baptized,  as  the  change  of 
nature  and  heart  in  the  converted  Christian.  They  regarded  the  one 
the  introduction  to  the  other.  They  were  sure,  too,  that  had  Christianity 
brought  no  covenant  blessing  to  the  children  of  the  Jewish  converts, 
it  would  have  failed  on  the  very  threshold. 

Now,  when  our  Prayer-book  was  compiled,  **  regeneration  "  was  used 
in  English  exactly  as  "  renatus  "  is  used  in  Latin.  It  had  not  always  the 
stronger  and  more  restricted  sense  which  is  now  almost  invariably 
attached  to  it.  It  has  fared  with  this  word  as  with  that  other  Prayer- 
book  and  Bible  word,  "  damnation."  That  was  constantly  used  in  old 
times  to  signify  no  more  than  "  judgment,"  "  condemnation."  That  less 
stern  meaning  has  been  dropped,  and  now  most  people  take  the  word  to 
mean  **  eternal  death."  In  consequence  of  this  the  practice  has  become 
not  uncommon  for  the  clergyman  to  read  in  .the  Communion  office, 
"  We  eat  and  drink  our  own  *  condemnation,'  not  considering  the  Lord's 
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body."  This  practice,  which  has  obtained  widely  without  authority, 
especially  since  the  appearance  of  the  revised  New  Testament,  seems 
to  point  to  what  those  who  desire  it  might  be  authorised  to  do  in  the 
baptismal  service. 

Let  those  who  fear  lest  too  much  should  be  included  by  their  hearers 
under  the  word  "  regenerate  "  be  allowed  to  read  **  seeing  now  that  this 
child  hath  been  baptized,  and  grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ's  Church,'' 
and  later  on  in  the  office  *'  that  it  hath  pleased  thee  by  baptism  to  beston^ 
thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  this  child."  If  these  modifications  were  made 
permissive,  they  would  be  used  as  circumstances  and  the  education 
of  the  congregation  warranted,  and  their  existence  as  alternatives  would 
make  it  clear  that  just  as  we  use  generation  to  signify  the  commence- 
ment of  natural  life,  so  by  regeneration  in  the  baptismal  service,  our 
Church  meant  the  commencement  of  covenant  blessings  and  of  spiritual 
lifCy  and  not  its  developed  state  or  maturity. 

In  the  Marriage  Service  certain  portions  which  are  now  usually  omitted 
without  authority  might  with  advantage  be  cut  out.  Our  ways  of  think- 
ing and  speaking,  as  well  as  our  sensibilities,  differ  in  some  things  from 
those  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  Burial  Service  change  is  called  for  rather  on  account  of  the 
clergy  than  of  the  laity.  God  sometimes  sees  fit  to  remove  persons  by 
death,  under  circumstances  which  make  it  very  difficult,  even  with  the 
utmost  stretch  of  charity,  to  speak  in  that  hopeful  language  which 
our  Church,  a  very  loving  mother,  has  provided  for  every  funeral  alike. 
For  cases  which  appear  not  to  warrant  the  use  of  the  present  words, 
a  form  might  be  provided  as  alternative,  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
used  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  sea.  ''  We  therefore  commit  his  body  to 
the  earth,  to  be  turned  into  corruption  looking  for  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  and  the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  Instead  of  the  words  of 
thanksgiving  which  now  stand  in  the  last  prayer  but  one,  the  clergyman 
might  be  allowed  to  use  the  final  sentence  from  the  prayer  for  the 
Church  militant.  "  We  bless  Thy  Holy  Name  for  all  Thy  servants  de- 
parted this  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear,  beseeching  thee  that  it  may  please 
Thee,  &c."  Permission  might  be  given,  when  the  varied  form  of  service 
was  employed,  to  omit  the  last  collect 

In  the  Commination  Service,  the  introductory  portion,  which  speaks 
of  "  open  penance,"  and  of  the  restoration  of  this  discipline  as  "  much  to 
be  wished,"  has  a  very  unreal  sound.  It  accords  neither  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  age,  nor  with  the  desires  of  the  people,  and  the  whole  Cone  of 
the  service  belongs  so  much  more  to  the  Old  Covenant  than  to  the 
New,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  provide  a  new  office  for  humiliation, 
which  might  be  used  not  only  on  Ash  Wednesday,  but  also  at  other 
times  when  God's  chastisements  appeared  to  lie  heavy  upon  us  and 
to  call  for  public  penitence  and  prayer. 

Besides  these  changes  there  is  a  need  for  several  new  occasional 
services.  First  among  these  I  would  place  **  An  office  for  the  burial  of 
a  child."  Much  of  the  language  of  our  beautiful  and  consolatory  service 
is  inappropriate  to  be  used  at  the  grave  of  a  litde  one  who  has  known 
none  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world.  The  want  has  been  recognised 
and  supplied  in  the  American  Prayer-book  (/.^.,  in  the  Book  annexed). 
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Such  an  office  is  also  provided  in  the  recently  compiled  vemacolar 
Prayer-books  of  the  old  Catholics  in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

An  authorised  office  is  wanted  for  the  institution  of  a  clergyman,  and 
for  the  accefTtance  of  a  curate.  Of  late  years  such  services  have  been 
put  forth  by  the  bishops  in  various  dioceses,  and  from  them  an  office 
might  be  compiled  for  insertion  in  the  Prayer-book.  Then  the  private 
induction  of  a  clergyman,  as  though  it  were  a  matter  which  concerned 
nobody  but  himself  and  the  Archdeacon,  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  the  form  standing  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  would  be 
accessible  at  other  times  than  when  in  actual  use,  and  by  it  the  duty 
of  people  to  pastors  and  pastors  to  people  would  be  more  frequently 
before  men's  eyes. 

A  form  of  prayer  for  the  harvest  thanksgivings  which  have  now  be- 
come so  general  should  be  supplied.  In  this  a  large  degree  of  freedom 
must  be  allowed  in  the  choice  of  psalms  and  lessons,  but  the  type  of 
service  and  the  language  of  the  prayers  might  be  provided  in  a  permanent 
fashion. 

A  similar  typical  service  might  be  composed  for  use  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  dedication  of  a  church,  an  occasion  which  is  happily  fdt  in 
most  parishes  to  be  a  ground  of  muph  thanksgiving. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  feast  days  of  clubs  and  benefit 
societies,  and  if  provision  were  definitely  made  by  the  Church  for  com- 
mencing the  yearly  meetings  of  such  societies  with  a  service  of  prayer 
and  praise,  there  would  be  fostered  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  an 
earnest  desire  to  join  the  praise  of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  to  the 
practice  of  the  brotherhood  of  men. 

(3) — I  have  very  little  time  left  in  which  to  speak  of  the  psalms  as  a 
part  of  our  Church  Service,  and  to  indicate  some  changes  which  appear 
desirable  in  the  order  for  their  use.  In  the  present  reading  or  chanting 
of  the  Psalms  by  course,  there  not  unfrequently  come  side  by  side  in  the 
same  service  Psalms  of  such  entirely  differentimport  that  the  note  struck 
by  one  must  to  some  degree  jar  with  that  of  the  other.  A  morning 
Prayer  in  connexion  with  an  evening  hymn  ;  a  psalm  of  jubilation  fol- 
lowed by  an  outburst  of  sorrow,  or  vice  versa ;  songs  of  triumph  suc- 
ceeded by  cries  of  oppression. 

Some  psalms  have  not  much  in  their  language  which  tends  to  edifi 
cation  in  public  worship,  either  in  their  memorials  of  the  past,  or  their 
thoughts  for  the  future  ;  while  some  (such  as  the  7th,  the  35th,  the  69th, 
and  the  lOQih)  breathe  a  spirit  which  many  worshippers  consider  to  be 
alien  to  Christianity,  and  for  which  no  apologist  has  been  found  to 
give  a  wholly  satisfactory  explanation.  Many  people  would  be  glad 
of  the  liberty  to  omit  these  psalms  from  the  daily  service  altogether. 

Greater  edification  would,  I  think,  be  attained,  if,  while  the  Psalter  r^ 
mains  divided  as  at  present,  so  that  the  psalms  appointed  for  the  day  of  the 
month  may  be  used  unless  a  change  seem  desirable,  there  were  prepared 
a  list  of  psalms  arranged  according  to  their  subjects,  from  which  choice 
might  be  made  on  special  occasions.  Such  a  list  would  supply  classes  of 
psalms  under  such  heads  as  **  Prayer  in  trouble,"  "Praise  of  Jehovah's 
mercy  and  justice."  '*The  glory  of  God  in  creation,"  ''Invitation  to 
united  praise,"  and  others  of  a  similar  character.  From  these  the  clergy- 
man might,  when  occasion  seemed  to  call  for  it,  choose  words  whici 
would  appropriately  express  the  feelings  of  the  congr^ation  in  times  of 
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joy  or  sorrow,  and  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  him  of  making  this 
choice  would  enable  him,  without  words  of  his  own,  to  mark  special  occa- 
sions in  the  spiritual  experience  of  his  people,  and  at  such  times  to  give 
greater  significance  to  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  That  some  liberty 
of  this  kind  was  permitted  in  ancient  times  is  evident  from  the  story  of 
St  Augustine  who,  wishing  to  expound  a  certain  psalm  in  his  sermon, 
selected  it  to  be  sung  in  the  service.  The  precentor,  confused  in  some 
way,  caused  a  different  psalm  to  be  sung  and  the  preacher,  laying  aside 
the  discourse  which  he  had  premeditated,  gave  an  extemporaneous 
exposition  of  the  psalm  that  had  been  sung,  taking  the  mistake  of  the 
precentor  as  a  providential  suggestion  of  a  better  subject  than  that 
which  he  had  chosen.     (Aug,  in  Ps.  cxxxviii). 

The  reading  of  the  Psalms  in  regular  order  is  a  consequence  of  the 
monastic  origin  of  our  Prayer-book.  In  all  the  three  western  distribu- 
tions of  the  Psalter,  the  Gregorian,  the  Benedictine,  and  the  Ambrosian, 
there  is  an  arrangement  for  reciting  the  psalms  by  course  at  matins  and 
at  vespers  with  the  view  of  going  through  the  whole  Psalter  every  week. 
To  this  custom  allusion  is  made  in  the  preface  to  our  Prayer-book, 
and  the  matter  was  thought  to  be  amended  by  extending  the  time  to  a 
month.  But  that  in  the  later  stage  of  the  Reformation  there  was  a  feeling 
that  even  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible  lessons,  and  if  so  much  more  in  the 
psalms,  greater  freedom  of  selection  might  be  granted,  is  apparent  from 
the  admonition  prefixed  to  the  2nd  Book  of  Homilies,  where  the  custom 
of  changing  a  lesson  is  recommended  by  the  argument  which  I  have 
just  used.  It  is  there  said,  "  Where  it  may  so  chance  some  one  or 
other  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  to  fall  in  order  to  be  read  upon  the 
Sundays  or  Holy  Days,  which  were  better  to  be  changed  with  some  other 
of  the  New  Testament  of  more  edification,  it  shall  be  well  done  to  spend 
your  time  to  consider  well  of  such  chapters  beforehand.  Whereby 
your  prudence  and  diligence  in  your  office  may  appear,  so  that  your 
people  may  have  cause  to  glorify  God  for  you,  and  be  the  readier  to 
embrace  your  labours  to  your  better  commendation  to  the  discharge  of 
their  consciences  and  your  own." 

I  have  no  inclination  to  make  our  Prayer-book  in  any  portion  to  be 
like  a  directory  for  public  worship,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  allow  selection 
to  be  made  out  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  used  in  Church,  and  quite  another 
to  leave  to  the  minister  the  choice  of  language  for  the  prayers. 

I  would  further  call  attention  to  the  Jewish  use  of  the  Psalter  as  in- 
structive for  ourselves.  This  use  has  in  a  large  part  been  handed  down 
from  very  early  times.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  the  people  among 
whom,  and  for  whose  worship  the  psalms  were  composed  would  be 
most  zealous  for  their  use,  and  have  the  strongest  sense  of  their  fitting 
application.  On  looking  through  the  two  Jewish  rituals,  the  Ashkenazic 
and  the  Sephardic,"^  I  ffnd  that  selections  of  psalms  are  there  made  for 
almost  every  occasion,  while  more  than  one  third  of  the  Psalter  (56 
psalms  out  150)  is  never  used  in  public  worship.  Devout  Jews  take 
pleasure  (as  did  the  monks  in  old  times)  in  reciting  the  whole  Psalter 
within  a  limited  period.  They  divided  the  book  into  seven  portions, 
and  the  monks  probably  derived  the  custom  from  them.  But  such 
recital  is  confined  to  the  devotions  of  the  closet,  and  has  no  place  in  the 

*  See  PrayoT'book  Interleaved  {^yivD^QV^  pp.  255,  seqf. 
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synagogue  services.  Moreover,  nowhere  in  either  of  these  Jewish 
rituals,  is  there  any  use  of  those  psalms  of  imprecation  to  which  I  have 
made  allusion. 

In  all  that  I  have  proposed  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  aimed  at 
leaving  the  Prayer-book  services  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  present 
condition,  changing  little  in  diction  and  nothing  in  doctrine.  For  I 
sympathise  to  the  full  with  that  eminent  Dissenter,  Robert  Hail,  who, 
speaking  of  the  Prayer-book,  said,  **  I  believe  that  the  evangelical  purity 
of  its  sentiments,  the  chastised  fervour  of  its  devotion,  and  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  its  language,  have  combined  to  place  it  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  uninspired  compositions."  I  think  we  may  effect  the  main 
part  of  what  is  needful  for  the  present  times  by  means  of  judicious 
additions,  and  if  the  reform  of  our  services  could  be  undertaken  in 
this  spirit  I  should  have  no  fear  of  a  satisfactory  result.  I  firmly 
believe  also  that  if  the  claim  for  such  reforms  were  made  by  church- 
men with  one  consent,  if  on  this  subject  our  Jerusalem  might  be  at 
unity  in  herself,  the  day  would  not  be  long  in  coming  which  should 
afford  us  the  needful  freedom  for  carrying  them  unto  effect 


ADDRESSES. 
The  Rev.  J.  FOXLEY,  Rector  of  Carlton,  Worksop. 

Erasmus  is  credited  with  saying  that  the  Church  was  purest  when  its  Creed  was 
shortest.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree  with  him,  because  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
evidence  that  the  primitive  Church  was  so  very  pure ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  Bcucter,  who,  in  his  '*  Moral  Prognostications,"  looked  forward  almost  with  the 
confidence  of  a  prophet,  from  amidst  the  then  prevalent  rage  for  defining  eveiything 
to  some  freer  and  healthier  time  when  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Baptismal 
Formula  would  be  the  sufficient  summaries  of  scriptural  doctrine.  Baxter  reiizsed  a 
bishopric  ;  but  if  he  could  have  been  present  in  spirit  among  those  145  bishops  lately 
assembled  at  Lambeth,  it  must  have  rejoiced  bis  heart  to  see  his  prophecy  accepted 
almost  to  the  letter  by  that  venerable  assembly.  (A  VoicB :  Do  you  speak  for  tlie 
bbhops  ?)  I  have  read  what  the  bishops  have  printed.  Adopting,  with  but  little 
modification,  a  previous  declaration  by  the  bishops  in  America,  the  Lambeth  Cod- 
ference  has  laid  down  the  following  articles  as  a  basis  on  which  approach  may  be 
made  by  God's  blessing  towards  Home  Re-union  : — 

(i)  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  *' containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation,"  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith. 

(2)  The  Apostles*  Creed  as  the  baptismal  symbol ;  and  the  Nicene  Creed  as  the 
sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith. 

(3)  The  two  Sacraments  ordained  by  Christ  Himself — baptism  and  the  supper  of 
the  Lord — ^ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ's  words  of  institution,  and  of  the 
elements  ordained  by  Him. 

(4)  The  historic  episcopate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its  administration  to 
the  varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the  unity  of  His 
Church. 

As  to  the  thirty-nine  Articles,  the  bishops  say  they  are  coloured  in  language  and 
form  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  were  drawn  up,  and  that  it  wonld 
be  unreasonable  to  impose  the  whole  of  them  as  conditions  of  communion  upoD 
native  and  growing  Churches,  so  long  as  they  hold  substantially  the  same  form  of 
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doctrine  as  ourselves.  The  only  overt  mention  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the 
authorised  proceedings  of  the  Conference  is  in  a  resolution,  carried  by  57  votes  to  2c, 
requesting  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  take  counsel  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
revise  the  English  version. 

These  are  facts,  and  facts  of  great  significance.  Like  the  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  the  various  Protestant  Confessions  of 
the  Continent,  our  thirty-nine  Articles  were  the  product  of  an  age  in  which  thought 
was  suddenly  let  loose,  and  the  conservative  instinct  felt  that  special  barriers  were 
needed  against  tendencies  that  might  then  have  wrecked  everything.  We  have  grown 
used  to  a  larger  freedom,  and  have  learnt,  or  are  learning,  that  so  long  as  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  clearly  set  forth, 
and  Roman  domination  is  as  clearly  set  aside,  most  of  the  questions  which  have 
divided  us,  from  Erasmus  and  Baxter  downwards,,  are  only  secondary,  and  are 
capable  of  various  answers  without  necessitating  separate  worship. 

Let  me  ask  then,  if,  as  the  145  bishops  have  just  said  at  Lambeth,  and  as  other 
bishops  said  many  centuries  ago,  the  Nicene  Creed  is  the  sufficient  statement  of 
the  Christian  faith,  is  it  necessary  that  unlearned  congregations  should  be  called  upon 
(except  in  America,  and  that  is  a  rather  large  exception),  on  all  the  most  joyous 
festivals  of  the  Gospel,  to  Tepeat  the  highly  technical  and  imperfectly  translated 
Quicunque  Vuit^  or  that  immature  students,  as  a  condition  of  their  ordination, 
should  be  required  to  sign  their  young  assent,  even  in  the  present  much  softened 
subscription,  to  the  600  propositions  which  are  said  to  be  contained  in  our  i6th 
century  Articles  ? 

We  want  young  men  possessed  of  the  highest  gifts,  some  of  them  highly  sensitive, 
or,  if  you  will,  a  little  eccentric,  but  willing  to  do  and  to  dare  great  things  for 
Christ ;  men  who,  perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  more  highly  endowed  in  some 
directions,  are  less  a\>le  than  the  average  man  to  travel  in  the  ordinary  ruts.  Let  us 
take  care  that  such  men  are  not  shut  out  of  our  ministry  without  due  cause. 

I  quite  agree  with  Professor  Lnmby*s  suggestion  as  to  an  improved  translation  of 
the  Nicene  Creed.  And  I  do  not  see  why  the  like  treatment  should  not  be  applied 
to  the  Apostles'.  Why  should  we  puzzle  our  poor  children  and  our  poor  people  with 
our  *•  descended  "  and  '*  ascended  "  when  "  went  down  *'  and  **  went  up  "  are  just  as 
good  English?  I  have  been  teaching  for  forty  years  that  '* hell  '*  in  the  Creed  does 
not  mean  *'  hell.*'  I  suppose  most  of  those  present  at  this  Congress  have  been  doing 
the  same,  some  for  less  than  forty  years,  some  for  more.  Are  we  sure  that  we  have 
been  fairly  successful  T  Could  not  the  learned  Professors  in  our  Universities  devise 
some  phrase  which  should  express  the  true  meaning  in  plain  words  ?  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  suggest  alterations.  If  I  wished  only  for  what  is  safe,  I  should  make 
no  such  suggestion.     Might  we  not  say  *'  He  went  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead  "  ? 

Are  not  the  objections  to  change  in  this  case  much  the  same  as  were  made  at  the 
Reformation  against  having  Divine  Service  in  English  at  all  ?  I  do  not  think  that  such 
a  document  as  the  Apostles*  Creed  should  require  a  dictionary  to  make  it  intelligible  to 
ordinary  people.  If  this  Creed  were  for  the  use  of  such  an  assembly  as  this  Congress 
only,  I  should  not  desire  to  touch  it  Its  recital  in  this  hall  the  other  day  was  a  thing  to 
touch  the  heart  and  make  one  feel  that,  whatever  some  may  say,  faith  is  not  dead. 
But  this  Creed  is  for  all»  including  those  unchurched  and  unchapeled  multitudes  for 
whose  benefit  those  new  and  simpler  services  have  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Lumby, 

Then,  as  to  *'  the  resurrection  of  the  body,**  how  many  children  are  there  who» 
after  saying  the  Creed,  could  tell  you  whose  body  is  meant  ?  If  you  ask,  do 
not  nine  out  of  ten  say  Christ's  body?  But  if  we  said  "our  bodies,*'  the  meaning 
would  be  clear.     This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.    The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
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is  practically  ignored  in  our  popular  religion;  It  is  not  in  the  glorious  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  If  Christ  went  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  so  shall  we.  If  He 
rose  again  with  His  body,  so  shall  we. 

Such  teaching  is  most  necessary  in  these  days.  It  will  take  time  to  bring  it  into 
general  recognition.  But  I  think  that  if  such  changes  were  made  in  the  wonting  of 
the  Creed  as  I  have  ventured  to  bring  forward,  something  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
life  to  come  might  gradually  filter  into  the  minds  of  our  people,  and  that  such  a  result 
would  be  well  worthy. of  such  a  cause. 


The  Rev.  Francis  Slater,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles'  and  St,  Peter's, 

Cambridge. 

The  subject,  '*The  adaptation  of  the  Prayer-book  to  modern  needs,"  raises  the 
question.  What  are  our  modern  needs  ?  What  are  the  special  needs  of  the  m'neteenth 
century  ?  The  answer  must  depend  upon  what  are  the  special  features  and  chanc- 
teristics  of  our  century,  and  these  may  be  shortly  stated  as  a  great  increase  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  in  material  wealth,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  life  is  marked  by 
a  continual  hurry.  The  temptations  of  the  present  day  are — ^a  tendency  to  make  man 
the  measure  of  all  things,  and  to  forget  God.  So  the  special  needs  of  the  present  dfty 
are — that  those  who  still  believe  should  be  strengthened  in  the  faith,  and  that  life 
should  be  quieted  and  solemnized  by  religion.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry  of 
existence,  we  must  see  that  the  claims  of  God  should  be  asserted  and  maintamcd. 
To  meet  such  needs  as  these  can  we  do  anything  by  way  of  *'  the  adaptation  of  the 
Prayer-book  "  ?  I  stand  here  to  maintain  that  the  essential  need  with  regard  to  that 
book  is  to  use  it,  I  assert  that  it  is  not  used  as  it  is  meant  to  be.  used.  It  is  not 
made  the  Order  of  Service  "  daily  throughout  the  year."  , 

If  we  are  to  be  told  that  adaptation  means  alteration,  as  previous  speakers  have 
inferred,  then  I  am  ready  to  meet  it  with  strongest  opposition.  I  maintain  that 
alteration  of  the  Prayer-book  is  (i)  impossible;  (2)  undesirable.  Impossible  because 
that  book  is  a  schedule  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  to  alter  it  you  must  lay  it  apon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  of  us  is  prepared  to  run  the  ri^  of 
chancing  how  it  would  come  out  of  that  assembly.  But  it  is  also  undesirable.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  perfect  ?  No,  I  do  not  speak  of  our  **  incomparable  Liturgy."  Each 
of  us  has  an  ideal  Prayer-book,  but  very  few  are  prepared  to  agree  with  the  views  of 
others  on  this  point.  Personally,  I  am  prepared  at  once  to  name  a  book  that  would 
please  me  better— the  first  book  of  Edward  VI.  But  on  the  mere  chance  of 
being  able  to  get  some  changes  that  we  should  prefer,  it  is  wise  to  lose  the  mcdus 
Vivendi  that  is  afforded  by  our  present  book. 

And,  moreover,  I  am  not  anxious  for  additional  services.  I  find  that  there  is 
opportunity  enough  and  liberty  enough  under  present  circumstances,  by  the  choice  of 
Psalms  and  Collects,  and  the  use  of  hymns  to  meet  any  special  occasion. 

But  if  we  arc  to  have  additional  services  for  certain  festivals,  as  anniversaries  of  the 

dedication,  or  of  the  Patron  Saint,  or  of  the  harvest,  or  for  children,  then  I  would  urge, 

do  not  ask  the  bishops  to  settle  such  services  for  us  in  Synod  ?    That  would  mean 

much  compromise,  much  watering-down,  there  would  be  too  much  "accommodation." 

Rather  let  each  Bishop  issue  such  services  for  his  own  diocfese.    There  would  at  6rst 

•  be  variety  no  doubt,  varying  according  to  liturgical  knowledge  of  ancient  forms,  and 

'  to  doctrinal  leanings,  but  by  the  law  of  *'  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  "  in  fifty  years  time 

the  best  of  these  services  would  be  adopted  in  other  dioceses,  and  woald  hold  the  ficld» 

as  the  Sarom  Use  won  its  way  in  the  greater  part  of  England. 

I  shall  no  doubt  be  reminded  of  the  preface  to  the  Prayer-book,  where  the  vwiety 
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of  uses  is  referred  to,  and  it  is  declared, "  That  henceforth  this  realm  shall  have  but 
one  use.**  But  did  you  ever  see  a  more  ridiculous  failure  than-lhis  declaration  ?  Why 
there  are  hardly  two  parishes  in  this  large  city  where  the  services  are  similar.  And 
where  is  the  harm  ? 

So,  by  way  of  adapting  this  book  to  modem  nieds,  I  assert,  let  us  begin  by  using  it. 
As  yet  the  book  has  not  had  a  fair  trial.  Who  can  say  that  it  is  not  suited  to  our 
needs  ?  To  make  it  a  Sunday  book  does  not  offer  an  opportunity  for  competent  judg- 
ment of  what  it  ought  to  be  to  us. 

Seeing  what  modem  needs  are — how  we  are  bound  to  assert  the  claims  of  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  the  world — let  the  clergy  be  careful  to  say  daily  in 
church  both  morning  and  evening  prayer.  First  as  an  act  oi  obedience.  The  beneficed 
clergy  hold  their  livings  upon  the  condition  of  obedience  to  that  book,  which  is  set 
forth  for  daily  use.  Secondly  as  a  means  of  intercessory  prayer^  We  are  told  we 
want  a  learned  clergy.  No  doubt  we  do.  But  certainly  we  want  a  praying  clergy ; 
and  what  else  can  so  well  help  our  people  in  the  needs  of  the  present  hurried  life 
as  the  knowledge  that  their  priests  are  often  upon  their  knees  in  intercession  for 
their  flocks  and  for  themselves. 

One  last  word.  In  some  respects  the  Church  is  able  to  offer  special  services  for 
special  occasions,  and  these  may  vary  as  the  years  roll  by.  But  she  has  one  Divine 
Service  which  was  not  produced  by  men — ^however  aided  from  on  High->-the  chief 
treasure  of  our  Prayer-book,  the  sun  of  the  system,  the  Holy  Eucharist.  That  was  in- 
stituted by  our  Blessed  Lord.  That  "He  did  institute  and  in  His  holy  Gospel 
command  us  to  continue  until  His  coming  again."  That  is  suited  for  every  need  of 
erery  age.  Let  the  clergy  give  frequent  opportunities  to  their  people  to  make  this 
their  resort  in  every  necessity.  And  let  the  laity  insist  upon  their  tight  to  be  present 
for  prayer  and  for  worship  at  the  offering  of  this  great  memorial  service,  whether  they 
are  intending  on  any  particular  occasion  to  communicate  or  not.  So  the  Prayer- 
book  may  be  best  adapted  to  every  need. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Right  Rev.  ALFRED  BARRY,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney, 
Primate  of  Australia  and   Metropolitan. 

Tbbrk  are  two  kinds  of  adaptation  of  the  Prayer-book  to  modern  needs— one  the 
adaptation  whicli  involves  alteration  of  substance,  or  what  is  called  revision  ;  the  other 
is  the  adaptation  of  form  and  use,  without  interference  with  the  substance,  and  this 
we  may  call  the  adaptation  of  elasticity  on'  the  part  of  the  Church.  These  two 
adaptations  have  been  in  many  cases  mingled  together.  I  do  not  complain  of  this. 
They  naturally  ran  into  each  other,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Some  of  us  here  are  probably  not  prepared  for  an  adaptation  in  the 
nature  of  revision,  but  we  nevertheless  feel  very  strongly  that  we  do  want  an 
adaptation  in  the  direction  of  elasticity  ;  and  mark  you,  an  elasticity  which  shall  not  be 
that  of  license,  but  of  liberty — liberty  within  the  law,  and  not  individual  or  personal 
license  going  beyond  that.  In  saying  this,  I  am  speaking  not  for  myself  only,  but  for  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Australian  Church  in  which  I  have  to  labour.  We  had  there  a 
most  interesting  discussion  on  this  very  subject ;  and  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  it 
was  resolved  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  would  not  take  a  single 
step  towards  revision,  but  we  would  plead — and  we  did  plead — with  the  Lam- 
bedi  Conference  for  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  adaptation  of  elasticity. 
I  shall  never  forget  a  speech  that  was  made  by  a  venerable  leader  of  an  advanced 
section  of  the  evangelical  party  at  the  Synod.  He  told  us  how,  at  the  early  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion  throughout  the  world,  the  sun  as  it  went  around 
the  world  and  lighted  up  continent  after  continent,  with  a  light  which  is  beyond 
all  others  the  symbol  of  the  spiritual  light  of  God,  always  looked  down  on  congre- 
gations praising  God  in  a  great  ''gloria  in  excelsis  "  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
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other  ;  and  he  pleaded,  that  whatever  other  things  might  be  changed  in  this  horrjiug 
nineteenth  century,  at  least  our  old  Prayer-book  might  be  left  us  as  a  link  of  con- 
tinuity with  a  great  and  honoured  past.  In  that  I  most  deeply  sympathize.  I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  a  time  when  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  can  be  safely  or  wisely 
undertaken,  and  I  say  this  for  many  reasons  with  which  I  do  not  now  desire  to 
trouble  you.  Therefore,  1  must  dissent  from  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Lumby,  which  would  open  the  flood  fixates  of  controversy,  .nnd 
would  not  be  an  adaptation,  but  a  substantial  alteration  of  the  Prayer-book.  Still, 
I  think,  the  matter  is  one  which  we  ought  tu  look  fairly  in  the  face  ;  and  even  after 
the  eloquent,  although  somewhat  irrelevant  pleading  of  the  speaker  preceding  me, 
I  would  say  our  Prayer-book  was  drawn  up  for  a  wholly  different  religious  conoiiion 
of  the  English  people  from  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day.  While  on  the  whole 
it  has  been  to  us  a  thing  of  precious  value,  and  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
keep  us  one  in  heart,  if  not  one  in  mind ;  while  it  has  stamped  on  Anglican 
Christianity  that  impress  which  marks  it  off  from  the  varied  phases  of  Christianity  io 
the  Catholic  Church — I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  speak  on  this  sobject 
with  bated  breath — I  cannot  but  think  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  ought 
to  consider  how  we  can  adapt  that  precious  heritage  ^f  ours  to  the  different  coi^i- 
tion  of  things  which  now  prevails.  I  ask  myself  whether  we  have  not  still  the 
indwelling  presence  of  Christ,  whether  we  may  not  have,  if  we  rightly  ask  it,  that 
enlightenment  which  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  inspires  ?  The  condition  of  things  we 
have  to  face  is  this.  We  have  a  Prayer-book  which  in  some  sense  imposes  upon  us  a 
more  thorough  uniformity  of  worship  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  Churches  of 
Christendom.  I  use  these  words  emphatically  ;  for  as  Bishop  Thirlwall  pdnted  out 
years  ago,  while  in  the  Nonconforming  communities  there  is  a  large  liberty  of  service, 
and  in  the  great  Roman  Communion,  along  with  great  variety  of  liturgical  worship, 
there  is  a  very  large  and  free  development  of  private  prayer  on  the  part  of  the 
worshippers,  we  have,  a  singularly  uniform  standard  of  common  prayer  imposed  upon 
our  Church ;  and  this  is  enforced,  as  far  as  the  State  can  enforce  it,  by  a  rigid  Act 
of  Uniformity.  Now  in  the  colonial  Church,  where  that  Act  of  Uniformity  does  not 
exist,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  colonial  Churches  say  they  will  not  alter  the 
doctrines  or  formularies  except  in  accordance  with  the  movements  of  the  Church  at 
home.  And  yet  while  it  is  true  that  we  have  this  law,  there  is  hardly  a 
church  in  this  country  in  which  the  law  is  absolutely  observed.  To  my  mind 
this  is  an  unwholesome  state  of  things.  I  am  aware  that  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  the  variations  are  only  in  letter  and  not  in  spirit.  We  have  no 
desire  to  alter  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  spirit  and  tone  of  the  Prayer-book,  but 
the  difficulty  is  this,  that  under  this  chartered  irregularity  there  have  come  io 
variations  which  strike  at  the  root  of  the  principle  which  underlies  the  Prayer-book. 
And  where  the  law  is  not  accurately  observed,  generally  there  come  in  tendencies  lo 
alter  the  character  of  the  Prayer-book  and  intrc^uce  services  into  the  Church  which 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  authorized  ;  so  that  where  the  clergyman  and  the  congre^- 
tion  are  agreed  amongst  themselves,  it  seems  to  be  thought  they  can  do  with  the  worship 
of  the  Church  almost  anything  they  like,  and  that  the  law  is  to  them  a  law  whidi 
is  unable  to  interfere  with  their  chartered  license.  I  have  spoken  in  guarded  language, 
but  you  will  understand  what  I  mean.  I  wish  you  to  recollect  that  I  do  not  speak  of 
deviation  in  any  one  particular  direction.  I  have  no  more  desire  to  assimilate  our 
services  to  those  of  Moody  and  Sankey  than  I  have  to  bring  them  into  a  slavish 
accordance  with  the  Romish  ritual  and  Romish  practices.  But,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  appears  to  me  wise  to  face  the  conditions  under  which  we  stand.  If  I  go 
back  again  to  the  synod,  whose  representative  I  am,  I  shall  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  various  points  on  which  we  need  that  liberty  which  should  be 
distinguished  from  license.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  alteration  in  the  hw 
of  Church  and  State  which  would  give  greater  elasticity  than  now  exists  in  the  use 
of  the  Praver-book.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  one  of  the  papers  a  quotation  from  a 
rubric  of  the  Irish  Prayer-book,  which  gives  precisely  the  same  liberty  as  an  amended 
Uniformity  Act  gives  us  in  the  Church  of  England  at  this  moment.  But  we  want 
I  think,  in  spite  of  this,  some  greater  elasticity  of  use.  The  danger  of  multiplying  these 
varieties  is  that  you  may  make  the  Prayer-book  more  difficult  for  use  by  the  unlearned 
than  it  now  is.  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  have  a  book  which  should  have  variations  for 
all  the  days  of  the  week,  but  bow  would  that  answer  in  the  case  of  the  poor  and  un- 
learned ?  Why  the  Prayer-book  would  be  made  ten  times  more  difficult  than  it  is 
at  present.  But  we  do  want  a  greater  amount  of  elasticity  in  the  general  use  of  the 
Prayer-book.  In  the  Lambeth  Conference  a  distinction  in  this  respect  was  drawn,  m 
the  report  of  one  of  the  committees,  between  the  Sacramental  offices  of  the  Church  in 
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regard  to  which  we  deprecated  any  further  variation,  although  in  some  of  the  offices  we 
thought  greater  latitude  ought  to  be  allowed.  This,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration. We  said  we  did  want  some  supplemental  services,  such  as  at  present  we 
take  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  it  is  true  the  bishop  may 
allow  an  additional  service,  but  it  is  laid  down  that  that  service  must  be  wholly 
coached  iu  the  language  of  Scripture,  or  in  that  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  a  colonisd  bishop  who  does  not  violate  that  limitation.  We  have 
harvest  services,  induction  services,  and  services  of  various  kinds,  in  which  we  constantly 
use  language  which  is  not  found  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  therefore  in  regard  to  these  services  we  must  be  regarded  as,  strictly 
speaking,  law  breakers.  We  believe  that  that  limitation  ought  to  be  removed  and  that 
the  bishop  should  be  left  free  to  alter  those  supplementary  services  for  use  in  his 
diocese  in  a  reasonable  way.  If  this  were  done,  the  principle  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  would  prevail,  and  out  of  the  survivals  we  should  be  able  to  preserve  those 
things  which  are  best  and  fittest  for  our  use.  There  is  also  the  question  whether  in  our 
services  license  should  not  be  allowed  for  extempore  prayer.  That  license  is  constantly 
taken  at  the  present  day.  I  have  been  to  mission  services  of  all  types,  and  have  hardly 
ever  known  a  case  in  which  the  limit  in  this  particular  has  not  been  disregarded.  If  you 
consider  our  services  as  now  conducted  :  we  have  a  fixed  element  of  praise  in  the  psahns, 
and  the  varied  element  in  the  hymnody,  in  which  all  kinds  of  doctrines — and  sometimes 
strange  doctrines — are  introduced ;  and  in  the  Word  of  God  we  have  the  fixed  element 
of  instruction,  while  a  certain  license  is  given  in  the  varied  elements  of  the  sermon. 
Why,  in  respect  of  prayer,  should  we  not  have  the  same  license  ?  There  are  a  variety 
of  points  which  occur  to  me  in  our  work  in  Australia  which  are  especially  applicable 
under  somewhat  different  conditions  to  your  work  here,  and  as  desirable  to  be  brought 
before  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  order  that  the  Church  might  consider 
what  should  be  done  to  preserve  liberty  and  di5H:ourage  license.  Any  action  in  this 
respect  that  may  be  wise  and  well  considered  will  I  think  have  a  tendency  to  remove 
some  of  those  hindrances  to  Church  progress  and  life  of  which  we  speak,  and  would 
enable  the  Church  to  do  her  work  at  home  in  a  way  which  was  not  required  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  because  I  prize  the  Prayer-book  as  a  priceless  heritage,  given 
\p9  the  good  providence  of  God,  and  because  I  believe  that  it  has  moulded  the  character 
of  the  English  Church,  and  of  her  worshippers,  that  I  desire  to  see  by  means  of  a  wise 
and  well-considered  elasticity,  a  use  made  of  the  Prayer-book  more  adapted  to  the 
different  needs  of  the  present  day,  so  as  to  enable  the  Church  to  do  that  ever-increasing 
work  which  under  the  blessing  of  God  is  undoubtedly  laid  upon  her  under  the 
conditions  in  which  the  Church  finds  herself  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren,  Rector  of  Frenchay,  Bristol. 

I  OOMGRATULATB  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  wording  of  this  subject,  on 
their  judgment  in  selecting  the  word  '*  adaptation  "  rather  than  "  alteration,"  but 
when  we  come  to  examine  what  adaptation  means,  we  find  the  result  to  be  this,  that 
the  only  adaptation  which  can  be  of  any  value  must  involve  alteration  ;  nevertheless 
adaptation  is  the  softer  word  to  use.  Let  me  refer  to  one  or  two  cases  in  which  there 
arises  the  necessity  of  some  alteration,  and  let  me  also  point  out  why,  notwithstanding, 
we  do  not  want  the  Prayer-book  altered  in  any  way.  In  country  parishes  we  have  a 
difficulty  created  b^  the  constant  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  with  technical  terms 
of  divinity  in  it  which  are  not  commonly  understood,  and  by  the  presence  of  obsolete 
words  in  the  marriage  service  and  elsewhere.  Vet,  although  that  is  a  modem 
difficulty,  it  is  also  an  ancient  one,  and  I  think  it  is  gradually  vanishing  with  the 
better  education  of  our  people,  to  which  process  I,  for  one,  would  leave  it.  Again, 
we  meet  with  a  difficulty  caused  bv  the  absence  of  elasticity  and  the  want  of  special 
services  for  special  occasions.  I  have  more  than  once  been  asked  by  a  family  to 
give  them  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  on  the  morning  of  the  day  when  a 
relative,  who  was  a  communicant,  was  buried.  I  have  complied,  substituting  for 
the  proper  collect  the  collect  in  the  burial  service,  and  substituting  for  the  epistle 
and  gospel  an  epistle  and  gospel  from  the  Sarum  Missal.  In  cases  such  as  that  of 
the  harvest  festival  and  other  occasions,  we  have  to  fall  back  on  something  else 
than  the  Prayer-book,  in  order  to  supply  the  need  of  the  moment.  How  then  is  this 
to  be  met?  My  reply  is  that,  instead  of  getting  the  Prayer-book  altered,  it  is 
preferable  to  fall  back  on  the  plan  of  having  services  put  forth  by  the  authority  of 
Convocation,  or  else  on  the  other  plan  of  asking  each  bishop  to  publish  special 
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services  for  use  within  his  own  diocese.  The  latter  plan  would  create  more  variety 
than  the  former,  and,  therefore,  would  be  less  desirable.  Again,  there  are  people  who 
would  alter  only  in  certain  directions.  They  think  that  at  the  Reformation  thr 
pruning  knife  did  not  go  far  enough,  while  there  are  others  who  think  that  the 
pruning  knife  went  too  far,  and  that  much  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  Divine 
worship  was  lost  by  the  process  then  adopted.  For  my  part,  I  think  we  hare  got 
all  we  can  fairly  want  covered  by  the  Ornaments  Rubric  which  stands  before  the 
order  of  Morning  Prayer.  I  mean  the  Ornaments  Rubric  not  as  interpreted  by  the 
Privy  Council,  but  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  common-sense — that  Is 
to  say  that  "The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  shall  be  used  in  the  accustomed 
place  of  the  Church,  chapel,  or  chancel ;  except  it  shall  be  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Ordinary  of  the  Place.  And  the  Chancels  shall  remain  as  they  have  done 
in  times  past.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted)  that  such  Ornaments  of  the  Chaicli 
and  of  the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  Ministration,  shall  be  retained 
and  be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the  Authority  of  Parliament, 
in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth."  Nevertheless,  to 
those  who,  under  the  wing  of  this  rubric,  would  attempt  to  revive  all  the  ritual  and 
customs  which  prevailed  before  the  Reformation,  I  would  give  one  caution.  I)o 
not  attempt,  under  cover  of  this,  to  introduce  not  only  what  may  have  been 
beautiful  in  the  service  of  old,  but  also  what  was  corrupt.  I  will  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  A  few  days  ago,  at  the  hotel  where  I  yras  staying,  I  took  up  a  news- 
paper which  I  do  not  usually  read,  and  found  in  it  a  diagram  showing  the 
Churches  in  Manchester,  with  a  description  of  the  services,  which  members  of 
Congress  were  invited  to  attend.  In  one  Church  it  was  said — ^but  we  know  the 
newspaper  paragraphs  are  not  always  absolutely  true — that  among  the  ornaments 
of  that  particular  Church — and  if  this  statement  is  not  true  I  hope  that  the  inaan- 
bent  of  that  Church,  if  present,  will  get  up  and  say  so — exposed  to  public  view, 
were  cards  containing  the  form  of  confession  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  later 
Sarum  Missals,  which  begins  with  the  clearly  un- Anglican  words,  "I  confess  to  God, 
to  the  blessed  Mary,  and  all  the  Saints.*'  I  say  for  two  reasons  avoid  this,  and  the 
reasons  are  these.  First  of  all,  because  such  a  form  of  confession  is  mediaeval  and 
not  primitive,  or  Catholic  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  AM  requested  to  state  that  such  a  card,  although  introduced  into  the  church  in 
question,  has  been  removed  under  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren. 

I  CAN  only  say  that  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Was  anything  more  incongruous  or 
grotesque  ever  conceived  in  human  thought,  than  to  attempt  to  elevate  the  pore 
maiden  mother  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth  into  a  grand  penitentiary  for  the  sins  and 
frailties  of  the  human  race.  But  although  we  own  to  certain  drawt>acks  and  defers 
in  the  Prayer-book,  do  not  go  to  Parliament.  Unless  Mr.  Gladstone  can  succeed  in 
carrying  his  new  idea  of  Home  Rule  not  only  for  Ireland,  but  also  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  any  alteration  for  which  Parliamentary  sanction  is  required  will  have  to  run 
the  gauntlet,  not  only  of  a  large  number  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  but  of  from  80  to 
90  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  and  even  then  it  might  happen  under  an  altered  constitation 
that  we  should  have  an  important  question  as  to  the  Prayer-book  decided  by  the 
casting  vote  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

The  re-union  of  Christendom  is  very  near  to  my  heart,  and  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  subject  which  has  a  real  bearing  on  the  question.  In  the  first  pl^oe, 
it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  obtain  re-union  with  certain  classes  of  people,  but  a  real 
re-union  of  Christendom  must  embrace  all  Christians  who  hold  the  great  doctrines 
of  the  Incarnation,  whether  they  be  Roman  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  or  Noncon- 
formists. Secondly,  in  looking  for  unity  we  do  not  ask  for,  nor  do  we  expect 
uniformity.  And  thirdly,  I  may  say  from^my  own  experience,  that  you  will  not  gain 
over  your  Protestant  Nonconformist  brethren,  by  tinkering  with  the  Prayer-book. 
You  will  find  that  with  many  of  them  the  faith  is  very  sound  indeed,  and  the 
doctrines  taught  by  all  our  creeds  are  also  taught  by  the  Nonconformists.    I  v^ 
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very  thankful  for  many  thmgs  that  were  said  in  the  first  paper,  though  I  utterly 
difier  from  the  pfopose<1  omission  of  Filioque.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  as  the  creeds 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  different  language  from  our  own,  there  is  no  harm 
necessarily  in  asking  for  the  re- translation  of  them,  but  when  the  re- translation 
includes  the  deliberate  omission  of  one  article  of  our  western  faith,  we  must  go  back 
to  what  was  laid  down  as  fundamental,  namely,  that  the  creeds  of  the  Church  having 
been  passed  by  Gnxumenical  councils  can  only  be  altered  by  one.  I  agree  that  the 
addition  spoken  of  was  not  made  by  an  Gilcumenical  council,  but  it  has  been  accepted 
Ivy  the  whole  of  the  Western  Church,  and  to  leave  it  out,  without  putting  in  some- 
thing else,  would  deny  the  Double  Profession  which  both  east  and  west  hold.  The 
next  question  brought  before  us  is  with  reference  to  the  Catechism,  and  upon  this 
point  I  would  implore  you  to  let  us  have  no  more  definitions  in  the  Catechism. 
Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  Prayer-book,  upon  which  I  would  say,  as 
one  longing  for  union,  let  us  not  alter  the  Prayer-book  but  add  to  it,  and  nxake 
it  more  elastic.  What  is  wanted  is  careful  explanation,  and  if  we  are  careful  to 
explain  it  in  the  way  in  which  parts  of  it  have  been  explained  in  the  papers  read  to- 
day, the  objections  of  Nonconformists  and  others  to  it  will  be  rapidly  removed.  I 
certainly  think  there  are  some  additional  services  required,  but  I  will  only  speak  of 
one,  because  it  bears  strongly  upon  the  question  of  re-union — T  refer  to  the  Confirma- 
tion Service,  We  are  receiving  now  from  Nonconformist  bodies  many  who  have 
been  baptized  without  G53=parents,  and  it  is  a  very  awful  thing  that  we  are  obliged 
by  our  Confirmation  Service,  at  this  most  important  period  of  their  life,  when  the 
confirmees  come  up  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  a  more  earnest  fight  for  Christ,  that  they  should  be  met  by  the  question, 
"  Do  you  undertake  the  thm|;s  which  your  God-fathers  and  God-mothars  promised 
for  you  ? "  For  those  who  bave  been  baptized  without  God-parents  there  surely 
should  be  another  form  of  service. 


The  Right  Rev.  Enos  Nuttall,  Lord  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

I  THINK  the  time  has  come  when,  if  this  Church  is  to  do  its  work  effectively  in 
man^  parts  of  our  colonies,  liberty  must  be  secured  for,  at  least,  supplementing  the 
services  of  the  Prayer-book  in  various  wajrs.  I  have  to  oversee  Christian  work  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  away  in  British  Honduras,  and  also  among  the  polyglot  population 
residing  in  the  Isthmus  of  Pabama,  and  amongst  multitudinous  people  who  have 
never  handled  a  Prayer-book  in  their  lives.  Consequently,  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing to-day  has  been  forced  upon  me  and  my  brethren  in  the  West  Indies.  And 
acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  our  provincial  Synod,  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
mother  Church,  we  have  prepared  a  tentative  work  suited  to  our  own  needs,  and 
supplementary  in  certain  respects  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Of  course  we 
should  have  preferred  the  work  to  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  mother  Church, 
and  shall  only  be  too  glad  when  our  own  efforts  can  l^  put  upon  one  side,  and  a 
better  arrangement  of  the  services  provided  by  the  Church  of  England.^  My  own  ex- 
perince  leads  me  to  the  Conviction  that  a  vast  deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
nezibilxty  in  the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  for  various  classes  of  people,  without  any 
alteration  of  the  book  itself.  I  have  found  with  regard  to  the  supplementary  method 
of  teaching  the  people  that  there  is  no  class,  however  low  in  intelligence,  who  in  n 
short  time  may  not  lie  taught  to  use  intellectually,  individually,  and  reverently,  the 
services  of  the  Book  of  Common  Praver.  If,  therefore,  you  cannot  accomplish  as  much 
amongst  the  English  population,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  after  all  the  negro  is  not 
a<  degraded  a  being  as  has  been  supposed.  With  reference  to  what  can  be  done  by 
the  Prayer-book,  let  me  indicate  what  has  been  done,  and  what  we  would  certainly 
like  to  be  able  to  do,  and  what  also,  to  some  degree,  we  are  doing  in  our  services  in 
the  West  Indies.  We  have  many  churches  to  which  the  people  come  from  a  distance 
of  6,  8y  10^  and  even  12  and  15  miles.  They  generally  come  for  one  service  in  the 
day,  but  coming  to  service  once,  they  are  willing  to  remain  several  hours,  as  they 
cannot  go  home  and  return  again.  It  is  evident  that  unless  there  is  some  provision 
adapting  the  services  of  the  Prayer-book  to  other  needs,  they  will  either  have  to  miss 
several  which  are  important,  or  they  will  have  to  remain  from  morning  until  itighi. 
The  plan  we  adopt  amounts  to  this.  We  have  early  communion  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
then  morning  prayers.  Afer wards  we  have  Sunday  school,  and  then  most  of  the 
people  proceed  to  the  Catechetical  lecture,  and  subsequently  to  evening  prayers.  We 
have  supplementary  services  in  small  school-rooms,  and  in  chapels  scatter^  all  over 
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the  district,  in  the  evening.  In  the  morning  there  are  certain  changes  in  the  Prajer* 
book,  the  benefit  of  which  we  get  by  a  simple  rubrical  arrangement,  viz.,  that  when 
the  three  services,  Morning  Prayer,  Litany,  and  Holy  Communion  are  used  together 
repetitions  are  avoided.  That  is  what  has  been  done,  and  I  would  recommei^  for 
consideration  whether  it  is  not  a  good  means  of  avoiding  a  difficulty.  With  this  free- 
.dom  as  to  repetition  and  with  supplementary  services,  the  Prayer-book  as  it  stands  is 
suitable  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men,  and  is  not  beyond  the  intelligence  of  any. 
About  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  one  of  my  cleigymen  came  to  me  and  said,  "  A 
species  of  revivalism,  apparently  very  much  like  that  which  created  such  a  sensation 
in  the  island  20  years  ago,  has  commenced  in  a  remote  part  of  my  very  large  parish, 
among  people  who  are  not  church-going  folks,  and  who  are  not  very  intelligent. 
What  am  I  to  do  ?  Remember  that  these  people  have  never  handled  a  Prayer-book." 
I  said,  "  Go  amongst  them,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  use  such  and  such  passages  of  the 
Prayer-book  as  you  can  make  them  understand.  Use  also  extempore  prayer  if  they  do 
not  understand  those  in  the  Prayer-book.  Do  what  you  can  to  teach  them."  That 
was  done,  and  I  had  a  special  confirmation  in  our  church  about  a  year  ago,  when  I 
had  200  of  these  formerly  ignorant  negroes  admitted  to  confirmation,  who  subsequently 
partook  of  the  Holy  Communion,  having  been  trained,  helped,  trusted,  and  guided  so 
that  down  to  this  day  they  are  reverent  and  intelligent  worshippers  in  our  church. 


The  Right  Rev.  Allan  Becher  Webb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Grahamstown. 

In  order  to  make  our  Prayer-book  in  truth  and  reality  our  rule  of  worship,  the  great 
thing  in  my  judgment,  which  we  must  set  before  us,  is  to  make  the  Eucharist  the 
chief  service  of  the  Sunday,  and  to  have  it  recognised  as  such.  How  are  we  to  do 
this  ?  The  subject  is,  at  this  time,  of  supreme  importance,  and  should  constitute  our 
principal  aim,  m  order  to  make  our  people  a  really  worshipping  people.  But  to 
effect  this  we  ought  to  provide  for  a  grand,  dignified,  beautiful,  and  adequate  expres- 
sion of  worship  in  our  churches.  It  would  be  the  embodiment  of  the  mind  of  the 
church  as  exhibited  in  our  Prayer-book,  if  we  could  make  the  Eucharist,  as  it  was  in 
earliest  and  Apostolic  times,  the  great  service  of  the  Sunday.  But  there  are  real 
difficulties  present  to  the  minds  of  some  of  our  most  devout  and  learned  Anglican  clergy 
and  laity  which  lie  in  the  way  of  its  becoming  so.  Th^re  is  a  growing  consciousness  and 
conviction,  finding  expression  in  many  directions  in  actual  practice,  that  the  interpreta- 
tion which  limits  the  standard  of  worship  under  the  ornaments  rubric,  ought  to  be  recon- 
sidered carefully,  judiciously,  historically,  and  without  passion.  At  present,  it  may  be 
the  case,  that  under  the  sanction  accorded,  many  of  our  most  faithful  and  loyal 
clergy  are  rendering  worship  in  methods  that  transgress  the  legal  technical  standard, 
and  practices  are  adopted  which  are  rather  Roman  than  Anglican.  The  Bishops 
of  the  Church  of  England  have  for  the  most  part  been  able  to  follow — under  what 
tremendous  difficulties  I  am  well  aware — the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  closing  period  of  his  life.  But  their  hands  have  been  aften 
unhappily  tied  through  ill-judged,  and  indeed  untheological  developments  of  worship. 
It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  scientific  consideration  of  Anglican  principles 
of  ritual ;  so  that  even  a  sober  loyalty  of  judgment  demands  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  present  legal  interpretation  of  our  standard.  I  will  refer  to  two  names, 
one  that  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  used  to  say  so  truly  that  the  ritual  of  the  English 
church  should  be  "  Statuesque,"  and  marked  by  repose,  and  that  of  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  who  stated  in  almost  his  last  conferences,  "  I  have  never  concealed 
from  you  my  opinion,  which  time  and  thought  have  strengthened,  that  the  Orna- 
ments Rubric  permits,  but  does  not  require,  the  use  of  the  vestments  specified  in 
the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI."  What  we  want  is  a  peaceful  solution  of  our 
present  difficulties  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  and  a  healthy  outlet  for  the  honest 
Catholic  instincts  of  worship,  m  regard  to  which,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rigid  uniformity 
should  not  be  imposed  upon  every  church  and  congregation,  while,  on  the  other, 
certain  limits  must  be  laid  down  in  both  directions  on  the  broad  lines  of  Anglican 
theology. 
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FREE     TRADE    HALL. 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    4TH,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BiSHOP  OF  Calcutta  in  the  Chain 


MAINTENANCE    OF    VOLUNTARY     ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS :    SHOULD  THE  EDUCATION  IN  THEM 

BE  FREE  AND  RELIGIOUS? 

The  Most  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  MAY  just  say  that  the  subject  we  have  to  discuss  to-day  recalls  to  my 
mind  the  grand  days  of  the  battle  of  1870,  and  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
hear  how  nflatters  stand  nowadays.  I  may  also  say,  as  showing  that  I 
can  sympathize  with  the  discussion,  that  we  have  just  the  same  sort  of 
struggle  going  on  in  India,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  I  can  get  a  few  hints 
to  carry  with  me  to  my  own  diocese. 


PAPERS. 

The     Rev.     H.    Roe,    Prebendar)'    of    Wells   and   Rector    of 
Poyntington  ;  and  Assistant  Diocesan   Inspector  of  Schools  in 

the  Diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

If  I  had  had  to  open  the  discussion  on  the  maintenance  of  voluntary 
elementary  schools  ten  years  ago  I  should  have  had  to  deal  with  a 
balance  sheet  of  a  decidedly  depressing  character.  For  at  that  time,  and 
for  many  years  before,  the  expenditure  in  Church  schools  was  annually 
in  excess  of  the  income — that  excess  averaging  about  ;^28,ooo  a  year, 
an4  for  the  nine  years  ending  with  1878  amounting  to  \\  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  income.  But  Lord  Sandon's  Act  of  1876  came  as  a  welcome 
boon  to  all  voluntary  schools  ;  for  whilst  for  the  three  years  ending  with 
1876  the  average  grant  to  all  Church  schools  did  not  exceed  12s.  ahead, 
in  the  three  years  last  past  that  average  has  run  up  to  i6s.  7^d.  a  head ; 
the  actual  increase  between  1878  and  1887  being  about  3s.  8d.  a  head, 
whilst  the  growth  in  the  expenditure  between  the  same  two  dates  was 
but  25.  3d.  a  head.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  to  find  that 
in  the  nine  years  ending  with  1887  the  excess  of  the  expenditure  over 
the  income  in  all  Church  schools  has  barely  reached  ;^i,ooo  a  year,  aa 
compared  with  the  ;^28,ooo  a  year  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
1878 — di.  deficiency  of  little  more  than  ^^  per  cent,  on  the  whole  income 
— and  anyone  content  with  a  merely  superficial  view  of  the  whole 
question  might  be  disposed  to  think  that  inasmuch  as  both  ends  now  so 
nearly  meet,  and  more  particularly  as  voluntary  subscribers  to  Church 
schools  last  year  had  to  contribute  ;^2 2,000  less  than  in  1878,  there  is 
little  else  to  do  but  just  to  see  that  the  income  at  present  raised  shall  in 
some  way  or  other  be  invested  with  the  property  of  a  perfect  fluid,  so 
that  the  overplus  in  one  neighbourhood  may  flow  in  freely  to  fill  up  the 
deficiency  in  others.     But  a  closer  investigation  into  the  finances  of 
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Church  schools  reveals  somewhat  of  a  reverse  to  this  apparently  satislac> 
Tory  state  of  things.  To  begin  with,  school  income  is  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  perfect  fluid,  for  whilst  in  here  and  there  a  parish  the  managers  are 
rich  enough  to  be  saving  up  for  a  rainy  day,  in  others  it  is  only  by 
pressing  and  tugging  that  the  two  ends  are  anyhow  brought  together, 
and  in  not  a  few  parishes  there  is  an  adverse  balance  which  is  yearly 
growing  and  must  by-and-by  be  as  a  stone  round  the  victim's  neck  to 
sink  him  in  the  tide.  Then  again,  there  is  a  whole  class  of  small  schools  — 
rural  schools  for  the  most  part — of  which  the  Education  Commissioners, 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority,  have  recently  reported  that  their 
supporters  are  much  over  burdened  and  that  the  schools,  which  must 
necessarily  be  costly,  stand  in  need  of  further  aid.  In  the  early  part  of 
1887  I  tabulated  statistics  I  had  collected  from  151  small  rural  schools 
in  Somerset  parishes  with  populations  ranging  from  90  to  550 ;  and  I 
laid  the  results  before  the  Commissioners  before  whom  I  was  called  to 
^ive  evidence.  These  statistics  clearly  showed  that  owing  to  the 
I  elatively  great  expense  of  the  school  staff,  the  lowness  of  the  school 
fees,  and  the  impossibility  of  earning  large  grants,  the  burden  falling 
*ipon  the  local  supporters  of  those  schools  exceeded  the  average  of  this 
item  for  all  Church  schools  in  England  by  8s.  4d.  a  head ;  and  when 
the  special  grants  received  by  some  of  those  schools  were  for  statistical 
purposes  supposed  to  be  spread  over  the  whole  group,  the  excess  just 
mentioned  was  only  reduced  to  5s.  8d.  In  other  words,  taking  the 
whole  group  of  151  schools  the  voluntary  subscribers  who  had  made 
themselves  answerable  for  keeping  them  up  were,  and  still  are,  paying 
nearly  twice  as  much  per  scholar  as  is  paid  on  the  average  by  voluntary 
contributors  for  all  Church  schools.  There  is  still  one  other  matter 
which  is  giving  uneasiness  to  voluntary  school  managers.  I  said  just 
now  that  since  1878  the  adverse  balance  in  Church  schools  had  been 
accumulating  only  at  the  average  rate  of  about  ;^i,ooo  a  year.  But 
here  it  will  be  well  to  see  how  this  average  is  actually  constituted.  In  the 
three  years  ending  with  1881  there  was  an  actual  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure  averaging  ;;^2,ooo  a  year  ;  and  in  the  year  1883 — ^the  year 
when  Mr.  Mundella's  Code  was  just  beginning  to  come  into  operation, 
but  when  none  of  the  grants  under  that  code  had  yet  begun  to  enter  into 
the  school  balance  sheets — there  was  a  surplus  of  over  ;;^  11,000.  But 
the  new  code,  which  on  the  whole  was  a  decided  improvement  on 
former  codes,  was  soon  seen  to  have  this  double  effect — the  grants  in 
iive  years  rapidly  rose  frorh  a  little  over  15s.  to  nearly  17s.  a  head,  the 
expenditure,  however,  increasing  in  a  still  more  rapid  degree,  with  the 
result  that  last  year  the  deficiency  in  Church  schools  was  over  ;^ir, 000. 
To  put  this  another  way,  Church  school  managers  in  1887  were  nearly 
^23,000  worse  off  than  in  1883 — a  result  I  can  trace  to  nothing 
else  but  to  the  additional  expensiveness  of  working  a  school  under  the 
requirements  of  the  last  of  the  codes. 

But  do  the  Commissioners  give  school  managers  any  hope  that 
school  expenditure  for  the  future  will  be  less  than  in  the  past?  A 
very  careful  study  of  their  most  interesting  report  has  convinced  me  that 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  perfectly  certain  to  prove  to  be  the  truth. 
Elementary  education  under  any  scheme  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commissioners — adopt  whichever  of  the  two  reporte  yow 
please — will  be  a  much  more  costly  thing  in  the  next  decade  than  it 
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has  been  in  the  last.  You  cannot  carry  out  the  much  extended 
syllabus  of  essential  subjects  unanimously  recommended  by  the  wliole 
body  of  the  Commissioners ;  you  cannot  provide  for  the  considerable 
increase  to  be  made  in  the  code  staff  minimum ;  you  cannot  make 
drawing  universal,  cookery  general,  and  elementary  science  a  part  of 
the  programme  of  every  school ;  you  cannot  engage  itinerant  teachers ; 
put  your  schools  in  the  hands  of  organizing  masters ;  buy  more  reading 
books  j  found  school  libraries ;  and  withal  give  a  general  lift- up  to  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  school  accommodation,  furniture  and  appara- 
tus — you  cannot  meet  all  these  varied  and  very  expensive  new  require- 
ments (with  every  one  of  which  I  am  heartily  in  accord)  without 
incurring  a  greatly  increased  expenditure,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
increase  occasioned  by  Mr.  Mundella's  code  just  referred  to  will  be  but 
a  flea- bite.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  voluntary  school  managers  as  a 
body,  and  the  managers  of  certain  classes  of  schools  in  particular,  are 
rapidly  moving  on  towards  a  crisis.  The  schools,  with  accumulating 
debts  and  with  threatened  added  burdens  must,  if  left  alone,  go  under. 
Small  schools,  if  they  cannot  get  better  terms,  will  find  their  at  present 
much  over-burdened  supporters  distinctly,  decline  to  have  another  ounce 
heaped  upon  their  shoulders.  And  voluntary  schools  in  general  will 
begin  to  raise  a  great  outcry  the  moment  they  are  required  to  show 
better  and  more  varied  results  as  a  condition  of  having  a  share  in  the 
parliamentary  grant. 

What  then  are  the  remedies  to  be  applied  to  meet  the  difficulties  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  set  forth  ? 

In  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  case  of  one  school  starving  and  dying  by 
inches,  whilst  perchance  the  school  in  the  next  parish  has  a  comfortable 
and  growing  balance  to  keep  its  managers  in  good  heart,  I  am  disposed 
to  recommend  a  modified  communistic  remedy.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
would  lay  violent  hands  on  the  rich  school's  balance  and  cast  it  straight 
into  the  empty  purse  of  its  poor  neighbour ;  but  I  would  try  to  make 
the  managers  of  the  rich  school  remember  that  they  and  their  indigent 
neighbours  are  all  members  of  the  same  great  Church,  all  engaged  in 
the  same  good  work,  and  all  aiming  at  the  same  great  end ;  and  I  would 
further  have  them  think  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  one  member 
of  the  body  to  suffer  without  all  the  other  members  suffering  with  it. 
Of  course  the  practical  outcome  of  my  advice  would  be  the  creation 
everywhere  of  voluntary  associations  of  isolated  bodies  of  school 
managers,  each  of  which  associations  would  take  under  its  wing  all  the 
Church  schools  in  its  district  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  finances  of 
the  weaker  schools  by  grants  from  a  common  sustentation  fund, 
improving  the  economy  of  the  management,  supplying  itinerant 
teachers  for  special  subjects  so  as  to  increase  the  grant  earned,  and 
otherwise  varying  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
whole  group  of  schools  associated  together.  Such  an  association  has 
had  a  most  vigorous  start  at  Huddersfield ;  and  some  of  the  results 
already  attained  are  almost  startling.  Certain  of  the  Church  schools  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  hold  aloof  from  the  association  ;  but  some 
122  departments  in  all  are  affiliated  to  it.  In  these  122  departments 
in  the  six  years  since  the  association  was  formed  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  actual  quality  of  the  school  accommo- 
.dation,  the    staff  has    been    strengthened,   the   average    attendance 
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has  been  augmented  by  lo  per  cent,  and  the  grant  has  increased  nearly 
3s.  a  head  all  round — the  increase  in  the  grant  of  the  non-affliated 
schools  being  less  than  is.  a  head.  If  similar  associations  were  spread 
as  a  network  all  over  the  land,  the  unit  of  area  being  one  or  two  or 
more  rural  deaneries,  and  if  they  were  everywhere  worked  as  in  Hudders- 
field,  in  Bradford,  in  Liverpool,  and  in  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  other 
places,  we  should  hear  but  little  of  thoroughly  inefficient  Church 
schools,  and  still  less  of. Church  schools  succumbing  to  the  School 
Board. 

To  meet  the  case  of  small  rural  schools  something  more  than  associa- 
tion of  the  managers  is  needed  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.  It  is 
not  much  use  for  twenty  people  to  club  their  purses  together  if  all  of  them 
are  empty.  The  Commissioners,  both  majority  and  minority,  are  quite 
awake  to  this  fact ;  and  they  are  all  agreed  that  there  is  only  one  fair 
way  in  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  you  can  afford  relief  to  the 
present  heavily-burdened  shoulders  of  the  subscribers  and  improve  the 
stafif  and  general  condition  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  present 
special  grants  of  jQio  in  parishes  under  300  people  and  of  £1$  in 
parishes  under  200  must  be  increased,  extended  in  their  application,  and 
so  graduated  that  there  shall  be  a  steady  increase  of  the  grant  co-incident 
with  the  decrease  in  the  average  attendance.  And  all  this  is  strongly 
and  unanimously  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  whose  proposition 
it  is  that  the  following  rule  shall  be  used  for  calculating  the  amount  of 
the  special  grant  in  each  individual  case:  From  100  take  the  average 
attendance  of  the  school  and  for  each  unit  of  the  remainder  reckon 
6s  8d.  to  the  grant.  When,  therefore,  the  average  attendance  is  40, 
since  40  from  100  leaves  60,  the  special  grant  will  be  60  times  6s.  8d. 
or  jQ2o  in  all.  It  is  a  blot  in  this  recommendation  that,  however  much 
the  school  attendance  falls  below  40,  the  special  grant  is  not  to  exceed 
jQzo,  although  Mr.  Cumin  in  his  evidence  recommended  a  maximum 
of  ^35.  The  managers  of  the  smallest  of  these  small  schools  also  will 
have  to  watch  the  terms  in  the  clause  in  any  Education  Bill  which  shall 
be  framed  for  carrying  out  this  proposal,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  the 
new  special  grant  shall  be  given  to  the  one  small  school  in  each  separate 
school  district  as  well  as  to  all  the  schools  below  100  in  average 
attendance  which  are  two  miles  apart  from  the  nearest  available  school 
or  from  each  other. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  to  make  the  school 
income  of  the  future  able  to  bear  the  additional  burdens  which  almost 
any  legislation  upon  the  basis  of  the  Commissioners'  report  is  certain  to 
throw  upon  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools.  One  of  the  first  things 
to  agitate  for  is  the  total  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit.  In  1876,  when 
Lord  Sandon  was  piloting  his  Education  Bill  through  Parliament,  the 
ground  upon  which  be  urged  the  raising  of  the  old  15s.  limit  to  17s.  6d. 
was  that  the  average  cost  of  elementary  education  which  had  formerly 
stood  at  30s.  a  head  had  gone  up  to  35s. — the  half  of  which,  therefore, 
namely,  17s.  6d.,  ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  provided  by  Government. 
And  up  to  this  limit  the  Education  Act  of  1876  repealed  all  the  other 
conditions  of  the  grant ;  namely,  its  not  being  allowed  to  exceed  the 
locally  raised  income  or  the  half  of  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  schooL 
Well,  since  1876  the  average  cost  of  education  has  taken  another 
leap,  and  is  now  close  upon  40s.  a  head.      If,  therefore,  there  is  any 
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reason  at  all  for  fixing  a  limit  of  grant,  that  reason  demands  that  the 
17s.  6d.  limit  of  1876  should  be  superseded  by  a  20s.  limit  in  1889. 
It  is  most  re-assuring  to  read  among  the  recommendations  of  the 
majority  one  proposing  the  entire  abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit,  and 
another  setting  forth  a  scale  of  proposed  grants  which  shall  average  for 
all  schools  20s.  a  head.  ,  And  although  the  minority  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  the  adoption  of  the  exact  views  of  the  majority  in  this  particular, 
they  not  only  claim  that  more  public  money  should  be  spent  upon 
improving  elementary  education,  but  upon  this  special  question  their 
final  conclusion  is  little  more  than  a  mild  protest  against  the  bolder 
proposals  of  the  majority :  **  We  are  of  opinion,"  they  say,  "  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  fate  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit  we  are  in  all  cases  entitled  to 
expect  a  substantial  amount  of  local  contribution  as  a  condition  of  state 
assistance." 

But  the  majority  make  another  proposal  in  aid  of  voluntary  schools — 
a  proposal  which  I  take  leave  to  say  would,  if  adopted,  drive  the  last  nail 
into  the  coffin  of  the  voluntary  school  system.  They  propose  that  up  to 
a  certain  limit  voluntary  school  managers  for  every  shilling  they  volun- 
tarily subscribe  shall  take  another  shilling  from  the  local  rates.  Some 
of  the  results  of  adopting  such  a  plan  are  manifest.  People  are  not 
going  to  pay  both  subscriptions  and  rates — that  is  the  cry  of  those  who 
demand  this  concession.  On  their  own  showing,  therefore,  the  result ' 
of  demanding  more  in  rates  will  be  a  diminution  in  the  subscription  list. 
Taxation  without  representation  will  never  again  be  tolerated  in  this 
country  ;  voluntary  managers,  therefore,  who  claim  help  from  the  rates 
must  be  prepared  to  admit  ratepayers'  representatives  to  the  committee 
of  management.  And  wherein  will  this  state  of  things  essentially  differ 
from  universal  school  boards  ?  Churchmen  are  not  going  to  be  Esaus 
and  sell  their  birthright  for  such  a  miserable  mess  of  pottage  as  this  is. 
Besides,  the  levy  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  additional  rates  to 
meet  the  like  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  will  make  national 
education  intensely  unpopular  among  the  ratepayers,  and  especially 
so  in  rural  districts. 

The  opponents  of  the  voluntary  system  in  advocating  free  education 
liave  shown  themselves  much  wiser  in  their  generation.  They  boldly 
declare  that  the  extra  money  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  fees  must 
come  not  from  the  ratepayers'  pockets — they  would  not  dare  to  propose 
such  a  scheme— but  from  the  much  less  restive  milch  cow  of  the 
Imperial  Revenue.  Even  our  Jewish  friends  set  us  a  far  nobler 
example  in  this  particular.  A  Jew  from  religious  scruples  cannot  enter 
a  workhouse  and  partake  of  its  ordinary  fare.  So  they  have  formed  a 
special  board  of  relief  to  deal  with  such  cases,  a  Jew  uncomplainingly 
]>aying  the  ordinary  poor-rate  demanded  of  him  and  in  addition  rating 
iiimself  for  the  support  of  his  pauper  brethren.  Shall  Churchmen  do 
less  than  this  in  the  endeavour  to  teach  the  children  belonging  to  them 
the  truths  which  are  so  dear  and  so  comforting  to  themselves  ?  Church 
congregations  are  induced  to  give  by  way  of  offertory  very  large  sums 
for  the  support  of  a  hearty  musical  service  in  their  Church ;  surely  it 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  show  them  how  solemn  is  the  duty  resting 
on  them  to  contribute  with  equal  liberality  towards  the  religious 
education  of  the  young. 
27 
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But  I  further  contend  that  the  demand  now  contested  is  useless  as 
well  as  dangerous,  and  utterly  wrong  in  principle.  Take  the  case  of 
Bradford,  where  the  voluntary  contributions  last  year  were  less  than  2s. 
a  head  in  average  attendance  at  voluntary  schools.  Remove  the  present 
limit  and  secure  that  the  average  grant  shall  be  20s.,  and  the  increase  of 
income  obtained  in  this  way  will  more  than  equal  the  2  s.  it  would  be 
possible  under  the  proposed  change  in  the  law'  to  levy  by  way  of  rates. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  support  the  policy  of  doing  away  with  the 
.17s.  6d.  limit  and  of  raising  the  average  grant  to  20s. — and  especially 
the  recommendation  to  make  the  future  fixed  grant  los.  a  head  instead 
of  4s.  6d.  as  at  present — but  let  us  keep  clear  of  any  attempt  to  put 
our  hands  into  the  ratepayers'  pockets.  Rather  let  us  in  a  spirit  of  true 
self  denial  dip  our  hands  a  little  deeper  into  our  own  for  the  sake  of 
Christ's  little  ones  and  of  our  holy  faith. 

On  the  question  of  Fee  versus  Free^  little  need  be  said  when  it  is 
known  that  only  one  Commissioner  of  the  whole  23  dared  distinctly 
to  propose  the  abolition  of  fees. 

And  lastly,  on  the  question  whether  the  education  given  in  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  religious,  I  have  only  time  to  echo  the  words 
of  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  "  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that 
the  religious  and  moral  training  in  all  elementary  schools  may  be 
raised  to  the  high  standard  which  has  already  been  reached  in  many 
of  them  \ "  and  to  further  say  that  the  worst  method  of  aiding  to  bring  this 
about  would  be  that  which  compels  a  School  Board,  willing  or  doc 
willing,  to  provide  religious  instruction  in  their  school 
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Elementary  schools  in  England  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
voluntary  schools  and  the  board  schools.  The  two  classes  taken 
together  make  up  the  whole  system  of  recognised  elementary  education ; 
and  each  class  claims  the  title  of  national  school.  But  although  the  two 
classes  of  school  claim  a  common  title  and  are  integral  parts  of  a  common 
system — both  being  amenable  to  the  same  code  of  teaching  and  discipline, 
both  submitting  to  the  same  body  of  inspectors,  both  receiving  giants  in 
aid  from  the  same  Parliamentary  source,  and  each  being  happily  capable 
of  working  in  harmony  with  the  otlier — yet  are  they  widely  and  easily 
distinguishable.  The  voluntary  school  is  an  older  and  much  longer 
tried  institution  than  the  board  school.  The  voluntary  school  is  the 
direct  offspring  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  community  ;  the  board 
school  is  the  product  of  the  legislation  of  Parliament.  The  voluntary 
school  depends  largely  upon  the  free-will  support  of  its  friends ;  the 
board  school  relies  upon  the  compulsory  payment  of  rates.  The  volun- 
tary school  could  not,  without  a  change  in  our  education  laws  large 
enough  to  amount  almost  to  a  revolution,  afford  to  abolish  school  fees ; 
in  board  schools  if  the  pence  were  abolished  the  rates  would  remain. 
The  voluntary  school,  under  the  freedom  of  the  Conscience  Clause,  can 
impart  precise,  definite,  religious  teaching;  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
board  school,  though  in  some  cases  excellent,  is  yet,  of  necessity, 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  definitiveness  and  precision. 
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Great,  however,  as  are  these  differences,  they  are,  I  trust,  the  differences 
of  rival  friends,,  not  the  differences  of  deadly  antagonists.  Upon 
the  one  hand,  I  cannot  hold  it  either  right  or  statesmanlike  for  Church- 
men to  take  no  interest  in  the  school  board  system ;  upon  the  other 
hand,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamit) 
if  our  voluntary  schools  should  cease  to  exist  Education  itself  would 
suffer :  for  the  rivalry  of  the  two  systems  is  a  stimulus  to  both.  The 
poor  would  be  injured  ;  they  would  be  no  longer  able  to  select  their  own 
class  of  school.  Religious  instruction  would  be  imperilled ;  the  presence 
of  religion  in  the  voluntary  schools  being  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
against  the  absence  of  religion  in  the  board  schools. 

The  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools,  therefore,  I  take  for  granted  to 
be  desirable.  The  recommendations  even  of  the  minority  of  the  recent 
Royal  Commission  do  not  contemplate  the  suppression  of  voluntary- 
schools.  Upon  the  contrary  they  recommend  \pide  paragraph  104  of 
their  report)  that  '*  persons  desirous  of  starting  a  voluntary  school  be 
admitted  to  the  receipt  of  annual  grants  upon  their  satisfying  the  Education 
Department  that  there  is  a  reasonable  number  of  persons  desiring  such 
a  school,  for  whose  children  no  sufficient  provision  exists."  And  the 
whole  Commission  is  unanimous  in  recommending  {pide  paragraph  138) 
"  that  the  State  should  continue  to  recognise  voluntary  and  board  schools 
as  together  forming  the  national  provision  for  elementary  education." 
•*  Voluntary  schools,"  said  Mr.  Chamberlain  recently  at  Birmingham, 
*'  must  have  their  place  in  the  education  of  the  people  recognised." 

But  some,  even  among  the  supporters  of  voluntary  schools,  appear  to 
doubt  whether  their  maintenance, however  desirable,  can,  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  long  continue  possible.  My  answer  to  such  doubters  is 
that  if,  under  the  existing  state  of  things  the  maintenance  of  voluntary 
schools  be  not  possible,  then,  in  the  interests  of  education  itself,  not  less 
than  for  the  sake  of  justice  to  the  poor  and  devotion  to  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  young,  we  must  never  rest  or  keep  silence  till  such 
changes  are  accomplished  as  shall  render  their  maintenance,  not  only 
possible,  but  assured. 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  better  maintenance  of  our 
voluntary  schools.  The  iirst  is  the  kindling  of  a  keener  enthusiasm 
among  Churchmen  on  behalf  of  Church  schools.  That  some  enthusiasm 
exists  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  fact  that  since  1870  some 
j^i  7,000,000,  i.e,y  about  ;£i,ooo,ooo  per  annum  has  been  contributed 
by  voluntary  effort  to  the  efficiency  of  voluntary  schools.  But  this 
generous  self-devotion  is  too  often  limited  to  the  earnest  few  ;  it  does 
not  penetrate  and  quicken  the  entire  body  of  Churchmen.  Yet,  even 
upon  the  low  ground  of  saving  his  pocket,  no  Churchman  is  prudent 
who  is  niggardly  to  his  Church  school ;  for  if  Church  schools  were 
abolished  we  should  all  probably  have  to  pay  more  in  rates  than  we  now 
give  in  subscriptions ;  and  that  without  any  of  the  joy  naturally  attaching 
to  a  gift  of  the  will. 

The  second  plan  suggested  is  the  augmentation  of  school-fees ;  and 
no  doubt,  in  some  cases  the  fee  might  well  be  raised  with  advantage 
both  to  the  parent  and  the  school.  But  anything  like  a  general  and 
systematic  increase  of  school  pence  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  would 
lunder  the  Church  from  educating  those  whom,  I  trust,  the  Church  will 
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ever  continue  to  regard  as  her  first  and  special  charge,  viz.,  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

The  third  plan  is  the  rebate  to  each  ratepayer,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  income  tax,  of  the  amount  subscribed  by  him  to  hb 
voluntary  school.  The  effect  of  this  plan  would  undoubtedly  be 
to  increase  prodigiously  the  subscriptions  to  voluntary  schools;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  prodigiously  diminish  the  present  revenues 
of  the  board  school.  Yet  those  who'  claim  the  rebate  could 
hardly  in  justice  expect  to  continue  in  possession  of  their  full 
franchise  in  school  board  elections.  If  their  contributions  to  the 
board  were  lessened,  their  influence  over  the  board  would  be 
lessened  also ;  while  those  who  claimed  no  rebate  would  gradually  draw 
the  entire  authority  of  the  board  into  their  own  hands.  Board  schools 
and  voluntary  schools  would  thus  part  more  widely  asunder,  and  the 
former  would  be  in  danger  of  becoming  secularized  to  the  injury  of 
all  the  children  trained  in  them.  The  plan,  though  confusing,  may  be 
worthy  of  discussion  ;  but,  personally,  I  do  not  feel  hopeful  that  Parlia- 
ment would  incline  to  sanction  so  entire  a  disturbance  of  the  settlement  of 
1870  as  its  adoption  would  probably  involve. 

The  fourth  plan  is  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission » 
viz.,  **  that  the  Local  Educational  Authority  should  be  empowered  to 
supplement  from  local  rates  the  voluntary  subscriptions  given  to  the 
support  of  a  public  state-aided  elementary  school  in  their  district,  to  an 
amount  equal  to  these  subscriptions,  but  not  exceeding  los.  for  eadi 
child  in  average  attendance."  This  proposal  (not  less  than  the  proposals 
of  Lord  Lingen  and  Sir  Francis  Sandford)  seems  to  jeopardize  very 
seriously  the  present  free,  almost  untrammelled  independence  of  our 
voluntary  schools ;  because  it  is  almost  certain  that  grants  would  never  be 
made  from  local  rates  without  first  empowering  the  local  ratepayer  to 
claim  his  share  in  the  management  of  those  schools  to  which  the  local  rates 
are  paid.  The  presence  of  elected  representative  ratepayers  upon  the 
managing  committees  of  voluntary  schools  may  be  a  very  desirable 
change  in  the  economy  of  those  schools  ;  but  it  is  a  change 
which  participation  in  the  rates  directly,  and  of  necessity,  involves ; 
a  change,  moreover,  to  be  probably  accompanied  by  strifes  in  the  election 
of  representative  ratepayers,  by  the  loss  of  liberty  in  management,  by 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the  distinguishing  characteristic  features 
of  the  voluntary  school  altogether.  It  is  a  change,  therefore,  which 
may  well  make  us  pause  before  we  consent  to  adopt  it  unreservedly. 

The  fifth  plan  for  the  better  maintenance  of  voluntary  schools  is  an 
increase  of  the  government  grant  together  with  a  public  statement  of 
accounts  and  a  government  audit,  in  order  that  both  the  community 
and  the  government  may  ascertain  that  none  of  the  money  granted 
for  educational  purposes  is  diverted  to  other  uses.  This  plan  has 
also  received  the  combined  support  of  both  sections  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  majority  of  whom  recommend  that  the  fixed  grant  be  increased 
to  I  OS.  per  child  in  average  attendance  besides  making  the  average  amount 
of  the  variable  grant  not  less  than  los. ;  and  the  minority  of  whom 
recommend  that  "  a  larger  fixed  grant  be  given  in  consideration  of  in- 
creased requirements  in  the  matter  of  stalf,  premises  and  curriculum  ; 
that  more  money  be  given  towards  specific  educational  objects ;  that 
further  aid  be  given  to  small  rural  schools  which  especially  need  such 
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aidt  and  must  be  costly."  This  appears  to  be  the  most  hopeful  of  all 
the  suggested  plans ;  it  involves  the  adoption  of  no  new  principle,  it 
tends  to  place  all  schools  upon  a  more  equal  footing ;  it  is  open  to  none 
of  the  objections  besetting  the  other  plans,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
board  and  voluntary  schools  alike. 

There  are  other  directions  in  which  voluntary  schools  may  justly  claim 
from  the  legislature  a  more  equitable  consideration  of  their  rights  of 
maintenance.  Small  schools  may  claim  larger  aid,  and  all  schools  the 
abolition  of  the  deteriorating  and  unequal  17s.  6d.  limit  of  grant.  To 
school  buildings  for  which  no  rent  is  paid  exemption  should  be  accorded 
from  local  rates ;  and  better  plans  should  be  adopted  by  boards  of 
guardians  for  the  payment  of  fees  in  the  case  of  the  honest  and 
independent  poor. 

For  these  benefits,  however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  await  the  tardy 
interposition  of  Parliament ;  but  there  is  one  benefit  which  voluntary 
schools  may  confer  upon  themselves,  and  that  immediately,  without 
tarrying  for  parliamentary  aid.  I  allude  to  methods  of  combination  and 
mutual  support  among  voluntary  schools.  The  financial  benefits  of  such 
combinations  are  great ;  the  educational  benefits  greater  stilL  Union  is 
always  strength ;  among  voluntary  schools  its  strength  is  enormous. 
Whatever  may  be  our  proclivity  in  politics,  I  trust  we  are  all  Unionists 
in  education.  By  means  of  combination,  my  own  city  of  Liverpool  has 
already  secured  a  uniform  system  of  holidays,  of  hours  of  attendance,  of 
the  reception  of  new  scholars,of  the  checks  upon  capricious  migration  from 
school  to  school.  By  means  also  of  pecuniary  aid  administered  from  a  cen- 
tral source  the  poorest  schools  in  Liverpool  are  maintained  in  a  condition 
of  creditable  efficiency ;  nor  since  1870  has  a  single  Liverpool  school  been 
starved  out  of  existence,  and  in  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  a  volun- 
tary school  has  been  closed,  its  closure  has  been  due  to  the  migration  of 
the  people  and  the  consequent  superfluity  of  the  school. 

With  regard  to  the  proposal  that  education  in  elementary  schools 
should  be  free,  even  the  minority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  report  that 
**  no  practicable  scheme  for  universal  free  schools,  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  voluntary  school  system,  had  been  presented  to 
them."  Other  countries  have  found  how  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
working  of  free  schools.  In  Germany,  e,g.^  it  is  part  of  the  written  con- 
stitution that  schools  should  be  free  ;  but  the  drawbacks  to  free  schools  are 
so  numerous  that  in  many  of  the  German  States  this,  part  of  the  written 
constitution  Is  a  dead  letter  and  the  schools  are  pence-paying  schools. 
In  America  every  variety  of  school  system  is  in  vogue ;  but  even  in 
America  the  benefits  of  free  schools  are  far  from  being  manifest.  Mr. 
Mundellasaid  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  there  was  constant  com- 
plaint in  America  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  children."  Indeed  the 
abolition  of  school-pence  appears  to  tend  universally  towards  deteriora- 
tion in  attendance.  The  worst  school  in  point  of  punctuality  and  regu- 
larity that  I  ever  inspected  was  a  free  school.  In  London  some 
20,000  children  have  their  fees  constantly  remitted,  but  remission  of 
fees  does  not  ensure  regularity  of  attendance.  The  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  afler  eleven  years'  trial  of 
the  free  system  adopted  the  system  of  school  pence  in  order 
to  improve  the  character  of  attendance.  Scotland  has  reverted 
from  a  system  of  schools  mainly  free  to  a  system  of  pence-paying  schools. 
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The  payment  of  school  pence  gives  the  parent  a  direct,  immediate 
interest  in  the  attendance  of  his  child ;  for  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  observation  that  "  in  this  country  a  contribution  towards  the 
cost  of  the  article  tends  towards  its  being  more  thoroughly  valued  by  the 
receiver." 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  the  payment  of  school-pence  weighs 
heavily  upon  the  poor,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  justly  said  that  "  the  law 
ought  to  be  made  more  liberal  on  behalf  of  those  upon  whom  at  present  it 
presses  with  undue  severity."  On  the  other  hand,  and  in  view  of  the 
tendency  to  improvident  and  reckless  marrying  and  the  general  readiness 
to  impose  the  burden  of  upbringing  children  upon  the  compulsory  benevo- 
lence of  the  State,  there  is  much  force  in  the  declaration  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners  that  **  the  provision  of  the  due  necessaries  of  education, 
as  well  as  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  part  of  the  responsibility  incumbent 
on  parents."  "  Parents,"  says  Mr.  Bright,  '*  have  a  duty  to  their  children 
whether  the  law  is  disposed  to  enforce  it  or  not ;  and  there  are  very  few 
labourers'  families  who  pay  more  for  the  education  of  their  children  than 
the  price  of  a  quart  of  beer  in  a  week."  Any  disturbance  of  this  sense 
of  parental  responsibility  is  a  grave  consideration  which  I  think  the 
country  will  be  disposed  to  ponder  seriously  before  it  adopts  any  scheme 
for  the  universal  abolition  of  parents'  pence. 

Moreover,  such  abolition  would  probably  result  in  serious  injury  to 
education  itself;  for  the  term  free  school,  in  the  sense  of  a  school 
which  costs  nothing  to  maintain  it,  is  an  absolute  and  mischievous  mis- 
nomer. Every  school  must  be  maintained  from  some  source  or  other.  Our 
voluntary  schools  are  maintained  from  three  sources :  school-pence,  rates 
and  taxes,  and  free-will  contributions.  If  any  one  of  these  sources  runs 
dry  the  drain  upon  the  other  two  will  be  proportionately  increased.  The 
extinction  of  school-pence  means,  therefore,  the  increase  either  of  volun- 
tary benevolence  or  of  rates  and  taxes ;  most  probably  of  the  latter,  and 
that  largely.  It  has  been  computed  upon  the  highest  authority  that  in 
London  the  abolition  of  school- pence  would  raise  the  school  rate  to  about 
2s,  in  the  pound.  In  other  communities  the  increase  would  be  similar 
and  proportionate.  At  present  school-pence  yield,  with  great  advantage 
both  to  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  sense  of  parental  responsi- 
bility, about  ;^2,ooo,ooo  per  annum.  The  abolition  of  school-pence 
would  mean  that  at  least  this  amount  must  be  raised  either  from  local 
rates  or  from  the  consolidated  fund.  The  pressure  of  such  increase 
would  soon  begin  to  tell  at  the  polling  booth.  With  what  result  ?  The 
cry  for  lower  rates  and  cheaper  education  would  be  raised ;  and  of  all 
education  cries  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  in  the  interests  of  the  school, 
the  poor,  and  the  country's  future  is  the  cry  of  cheap  education ;  a  cry 
whicli  the  abolition  of  school-pence  would  be  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  intensify. 

The  final  question  remains  whether  the  education  given  in  voluntary 
schools  should  be  **  religious."  By  the  term  "  religious"  I  assume  the 
framers  of  our  Congress  programme  to  mean  distinctively  and  doctrinally 
religious ;  for  in  board  schools  not  less  than  in  voluntary  schools  religious 
instruction  may  be  (and  I  am  happy  to  think  generally  is)  given,  so  long 
as  distinctive  doctrinal  formulas,  in  other  than  Bible  language,  are  not 
taught.  Indeed  the  Conscience  Clause  which  is  operative  in  board 
schools  no  less  than  in  voluntary  schools  appears,  by  its  existence,  to 
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assame  that  religious  teaching  will  be  given  universally  in  board  schools ; 
for  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  legislature  should  have 
universally  imposed  the  Conscience  Clause  upon  board  schools  unless  it 
had  expected  that  in  board  schools  religious  instruction  would  be 
universally  given.  But  even  the  best  religious  teaching  of  the  board 
school  is,  of  necessity,  wanting  in  the  elements  of  formulated  definiteness 
and  precision  ;  while  under  many  school  boards  (and  I  say  this  in  no 
spirit  of  antagonism,  but  as  a  plain  and  obvious  fact)  the  religious 
teaching  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  rate-aided  establishment  and 
endowment  of  Protestant  nonconformity. 

The  minority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  recommend  that  definite 
religious  teaching  should  be  left  to  Sunday  schools,  and  unquestionably 
the  spiritual  responsibility  of  the  Sunday  school  is  steadily  increasing 
year  by  year,  especially  in  large  towns ;  though  not  amongst  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  In  London,  e,g,^  more  than  eight  out  of  every  eleven 
children  attending  board  schools  also  attend  some  Sunday  school. 
But  the  Sunday  school  teacher  is  seldom  a  trained  adept  in  the  art 
of  teaching  \  and,  at  best,  cannot  be  considered  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  the  day  school  teacher.  The  day  school  teacher  who,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  values  very  highly  the  privilege  of  religious  teaching,  is,  to  the 
child,  the  visible  embodiment  of  authority  and  knowledge,  and  to 
dissociate  the  teaching  of  precise,  definite  doctrine  from  the  day  school 
teacher  is  not  only  to  rob  the  day  school  teachers  of  one  of  their  most 
honourable  prerogatives,  it  is  also  to  dissociate  the  religious  teaching  in 
the  mind  of  the  child,  from  authority  and  knowledge.  **  Any  separa- 
tion," say  the  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  "  of  the  teacher 
from  the  religious  teaching  of  the  school  would  be  injurious  to  the  moral 
and  secular  training  of  the  scholars."  To  my  thinking,  the  Church 
school  is  chiefly  worth  maintaining  for  the  sake  of  its  Church  teaching. 
Take  away  the  Church  teaching  and  little  remains  to  repay  the  sup 
porters  of  Church  schools  for  the  sacrifices  they  so  often  endure. 

But  efficiency  of  religious  instruction  must  be  accompanied  by 
efficiency  in  secular  teaching.  The  competition  between  board  and 
voluntary  schools  will  not  admit  of  any  inferiority  in  voluntary  schools 
in  the  matter  of  secular  teaching.  A  double  duty  is  thus  laid  upon 
teachers  in  voluntary  schools — a  double  duty  which  they  generally  dis- 
charge with  earnestness  and  zeal ;  a  double  duty  which  constitutes  a 
special  claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  support. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  cause  of  religious  teaching  may 
be  strengthened  and  advanced.  A  more  hearty  recognition  may  be 
given  to  our  normal  training  colleges  ;  the  hands  of  our  diocesan  inspec- 
tors, to  whom  so  much  responsibility  belongs  and  so  great  praise  is  due, 
may  be  more  gratefully  upheld ;  pupil  teachers  may  be  more  systematic- 
ally taught  and  examined  by  the  clergy ;  the  curriculum  of  the  Sunday 
school  may  be  brought  into  harmony  with  that  of  the  day  school ;  prizes 
for  religious  knowledge  may  be  more  publicly  awarded  ;  the  latent  desire 
of  parents  for  the  religious  training  of  their  children  may  be  quickened 
into  a  more  living  demand ;  public  opinion  may  be  more  generally  en- 
lightened and  aroused ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  important  administrative 
detail,  the  school-doors  may  be  finally  closed  before  the  religious 
instruction  commences.  The  majority  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
recommend  "that  all  registers  should  be  marked  before  the  religious 
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teachings  and  observances  begin,  scrupulous  care  being  taken  to  provide 
for  the  case  of  children  whose  parents  object  to  such  teaching  and 
observances."  But  until  Parliament  has  adopted  this  recommendation 
managers  may,  upon  their  own  responsibility,  and  with  great  advantage 
not  only  to  religious  instruction,  but  also  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
schools,  finally  close  the  school  doors  at  9.15  in  the  morning,  as  they 
have  been  closed  throughout  Liverpool  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 
.  Some  refined  and  leisurely  academicians  may  prefer  indefiniteness 
in  religion,  but  the  demand  for  definite  religious  teaching  among 
the  masses — masses  who  have  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread  and  to 
confront  the  daily  sins  and  daily  sorrows  of  hard  practical  life,  is 
an  earnest  and  growing  demand.  Even  in  board  schools  the 
presence  of  this  demand  is  sometimes  powerfully  felt.  In  the  East 
of  London,  e.g.,  the  attendance  of  Jewish  children  could  scarcely 
be  enforced,  unless  the  school  board  gave  to  those  Jewish  children 
distinctive  Jewish  teaching  by  Jewish  teachers  in  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
Whether  the  time  will  ever  come  when,  under  the  school  boards 
of  this  realm,  Church  children  will  receive  from  Church  teachers 
instruction  in  the  Church's  faith  I  am  not  prepared  to  predict; 
but  of  this  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  question  of  vaster  moment  to 
our  nation's  future  than  the  religious  nurture  of  our  nation's  children. 
Both  the  nation  and  the  Church  have  now  to  deal  with  a  larger  elector- 
ate than  the  electorate  which  effected  the  Education  settlement  of 
1870 ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  indifference  of  the  democracy, 
especially  of  the  democracy  of  the  poor,  to  religion,  I  am  persuaded 
that  any  attempt  to  secularize  elementary  education  will  meet  with  swift 
retribution  at  the  hands  of  that  democracy.  The  democracy  is  often 
much  maligned  in  this  matter  of  religion.  But  even  if  the  democracy 
be  as  irreligious  as  its  traducers  proclaim,  then  let  that  great  English 
Church,  whose  special  heritage  in  all  ages  has  been  the  heritage  of  the 
poor,  arise  and  determine  to  cast  out  the  demon  of  irreligion  and  to 
replace  it  by  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  that  Lord  Whose  Gospel  is  a  Gospel 
for  the  poor,  and  in  whose  schools — for  Church  schools  should  be  the 
schools  of  the  Church's  Lord — ^the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  always 
suffered  and  never  forbidden  to  come  to  Him. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Bernard  Reynolds,  Chief  Diocesan 

School  Inspector  for  London. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  intend  to  avoid  any  reference  to  the  report 
of  the  Education  Commission,  because  I  am  to  be  followed  by  Canon 
Gregory  and  Mr.  Talbot,  who,  for  many  reasons,  are  better  able  to  deal 
with  that  part  of  the  subject. 

The  question  before  us  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  for  there 
i$  neither  connecting  link  nor  necessary  opposition  between  free  and 
religious  education. 

First,  then,  is  education  to  be  free  ? 

I  cajonot  help  thinking  that  the  cry  for  free  education  is  a  dangerous 
cry,  because  it  asks  for  what  would  lower  the  parents'  idea  of  their  duty 
towards  their  children.  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Fawcett  were  on  this 
account  both  opposed  to  it,  and  the  latter  said,  •*  We  should  lay  down 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  parent  to  provide  his 
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child  with  education  as  with  food  and  clothing/'  What  is  it  that  unites 
us  to  our  children  and  our  children  to  us  ?  It  is  sacrifice,  which  indeed 
as  the  foundation  of  all  gratitude.  A  mother  always  loves  best  the  child 
she  has  herself  nursed  We  shall  be  tampering  with  the  most  sacred 
ties  if  we  take  away  from  the  parents  what  they  can  well  do  for  them- 
selves. Amongst  the  masses  of  our  large  towns  the  links  between 
parent  and  child  are  far  from  as  strong  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  free 
education  would  add  one  more  difficulty  to  the  observance  of  the  fifth 
commandment. 

And  following  upon  this,  it  would  encourage  thoughtless  marriages 
and  reckless  increase  of  population  among  the  lower  orders.  It  is  a 
serious  cause  for  alarm  that  our  social  organization  has  the  effect  of 
causing  the  increase  of  population  to  come  in  very  undue  proportion 
from  the  lowest  stratum,  from  the  physically,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally inferior.  The  lower  we  go  in  the  scale,  the  earlier  the  marriages. 
This  does  not  promise  well  for  the  future  of  our  race :  it  was  this 
evil  which,  to  a  great  extent,  destroyed  the  supremacy  of  Venice.  If 
the  State  undertakes  to  train  up  the  young,  free  of  cost,  another 
hindrance  is  taken  away  which  might  make  children  of  16  and  17 
hesitate  before  they  marry  on  1 7s.  a  week.  And  where  are  we  to  stop  ? 
It  has  even  been  proposed  to  compensate  parents  for  the  loss  of  their 
children's  services  while  at  school. 

Again  free  education  lowers  the  importance  of  education  itself. 
People  don't  value  what  costs  them  nothing,  it  is  not  natural  they 
should.  Very  often  parents  choose  to  send  their  children  to  the 
more  expensive  schools,  and  many  schools  that  have  been  weakened 
by  the  competition  of  Board  Schools  have  recovered  themselves  by 
raising  their  fees.  The  sacredness  of  the  duty  of  training  up  the 
young  ought  not  surely  to  be  debased  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  party  cry  or  to  bribe  the  votes  of  the  more 
thoughtless  and  worthless  ;  and  it  is  not  the  poor  themselves  who  have 
asked  for  free  education,  nor  has  it  met  with  such  succe^  in  America 
as  to  warrant  our  adopting  it,  for  there  it  has  neither  made  the  schools 
popular  nor  decreased  the  number  of  the  illiterate. 

Still,  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  State  that  all  children  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  which  will  make  their  lives  happier  or 
more  useful.  Where  the  parents  are  not  to  be  trusted  we  already  have 
free  education  in  Workhouse  and  Reformatory  Schools.  Where  there 
are  no  parents,  or  the  parents,  from  illness  or  misfortune,  are  unable  to 
educate  their  children,  here  the  the  State  should  step  in  in  loco  parentis. 
And  it  would  be  well  to  use  free  education  more  largely  as  a  reward. 
Our  present  system  has  the  fault  that  it  turns  out  children  too  much 
in  the  same  mould,  and  does  not  sufficiently  encourage  genius  or 
ability,  so  that  not  more  than  three  in  a  thousand  give  promise  of 
rising  to  eminence ;  nay,  ability  is  often  thwarted  and  dulled.  Much 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  those  who  do  show  ability  in 
their  earliest  years  in  the  direction  which  the  London  School  Board  has 
adopted  of  offering  Scholarships  at  our  public  schools  to  National  School 
children. 

I  turn  to  the  other  half  of  the  subject.     Is  education  to  be  religious  ? 

Shall  we  evctr  be  agreed  as  to  what  education  is  ?  We  have  been 
discussing  it  long  enough.     The  word  "  education  "  is  itself  a  hindrance, 
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for  to  many  it  means  nothing,  while  to  others  it  means  too  much.  There 
is  a  very  common  idea  of  it  which  I  must  call  the  Chinese  theory.  The 
Chinese  for  education  is  expressed  by  a  curious  hieroglyphic  which  is 
pronounced  "  hok,"  but  it  means  more  than  that :  the  character  may  be 
resolved  into  four  simple  components.  At  the  top  there  is  a  mortar 
for  pounding  rice — this  contains  what  represents  imitation ;  this  is  sup- 
ported by  another  figure  that  means  a  roof,  and  under  all  this  is  a  figure 
that  represents  the  poor  child  who  is  supposed  to  have  imitation  pounded 
into  it  Now  this  is  the  very  worst  definition  of  education  in  the  whole 
world ;  it  is  very  old,  but  there  is  an  older  still,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best 
of  all.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,*'  or,  more  literally, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  his  character,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  his 
individual  case.  Now  if  we  are  to  consult  the  child's  mind  to  see  what 
there  is  to  improve  and  to  restrain,  we  must  begin  very  early,  and  we 
shall  find  that  the  child,  when  it  comes  to  us,  though  it  has  no  ideas  at 
all  about  "  the  three  R's,"  has  some  very  vivid  ideas  about  its  duty 
towards  its  parents,  and  much  inquisitiveness  about  God  and  heaven. 
The  questions  children  ask,  and  the  intuitive  answers  they  give  must,  I 
think,  convince  anyone  who*  has  practical  dealings  with  them,  that  he  has 
something  substantial  to  go  upon  in  the  child's  mind  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  neglect.  There  is  a  foundation  of  enquiry  Godward  which 
ought  to  show  us  the  direction  all  future  training  should  take.  Now 
education  is  not  simply  to  force  certain  things  into  the  child,  but  it  is  to 
draw  out  and  correct,  and  add  to  what  the  mind  shows  a  capacity  for; 
this  aptness  in  the  child's  mind  should  be  a  certain  indicator  of  the  lines 
on  which  all  future  training  should  be  directed.  Indeed,  if  religion  had 
been  inventedy  the  primary  ideas  of  it  must  have  been  invented  for  chil- 
dren if  not  by  them. 

But,  further,  the  religious  part  of  education  (and  I  maintain  that  edu- 
cation without  that  is  a  parody  of  the  word)  is  by  far  the  most  useful,, 
even  leaving  out  its  eternal  value.  It  is  the  child's  first  introduction  to 
culture.  It  is  religion  that  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  points  out  to  him 
for  the  first  time  the  infinite  loveliness  of  nature  and  art  It  is  the 
commencement  of  the  higher  training.  You  can't  begin  with  art  and 
beauty,  but  if  you  want  the  child  to  love  art,  to  love  music  and  poetry, 
if  you  want  him  ever  to  look  above  and  beyond  the  factory  chimney  pots, 
you  must  begin  your  poetry  with  the  23rd  Psalm,  and  your  art  with  the 
word-pictures  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  If  you  train  up  a  child  only  on  the 
dry  bones  of  vulgar  fractions  and  spelling,  you  will  make  a  very  bony 
child  of  him— you  will  never  teach  him  that  way  to  be  trustworthy  or 
brave;  you  may  make  a  prig  of  him,  but  you  will  never  make  him  of 
any  use  to  anybody  except  as  a  machine. 

The  absence  of  religious  training  must  always  be  a  great  loss  to  the 
secular  education,  and  to  the  teachers  as  much  as  to  the  children.  The 
ordinary  curriculum  is  very  dry.  If  that  is  all,  the  teacher  will  look 
upon  the  children  only  as  so  many  machines  to  be  oiled  and  kept  clean. 
The  religious  part  of  the  work  is  a  positive  relief  to  a  good  teacher,  and 
though  it  is  harder  to  give  a  sound  religious  training  than  a  good  secular 
one,  the  two  in  Voluntary  Schools  nearly  always  go  together ;  it  is  the 
teacher's  fault  if  they  do  not. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  non-religious  education ;  it  is  anti-religious, 
because  it  starves  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  enfeebles  its  most  usefut 
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powers.  God  save  our  country  from  the  natural  result  of  such  training 
which  we  see  in  France  !  I  have  a  book  which  was  authorized  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  which  ridicules  both  by  word  and  illustration  all 
that  a  Christian  holds  most  sacred,  and  concludes  with  a  picture  which 
it  calls  "  L'homme  dans  sa  gloire/'  of  a  naked  man  surrounded  by  cog- 
wheels, and  telegraph  wires,  and  chimneys. 

England,  I  believe,  has  made  up  her  mind  to  have  religious  educa<* 
tion.  If  religion  is  the  most  important  thing  for  men  and  women,  it 
must  be  so  for  children,  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  taught  them  it  is  a  sham. 
And  I  maintain  that  it  must  be  something  more  than  religious,  it  must 
be  doctrinal,  for  our  future  men  and  women  do  not  depend  upon  what 
the  children  know,  but  upon  what  they  believe.  They  must  be  taught 
what  God  is  to  them  and  what  they  are  to  God,  and  this  in  the  schools 
where  they  learn  other  important  matters,  or  else  both  the  teacher  and 
the  religious  training  will  suffer.  Let  me  quote  some  noble  words  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's :  **  All  the  world  is  but  one  orphanage  so  long  as  its  children 
know  not  God  their  Father ;  and  all  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  only  more 
bewildered  darkness,  so  long  as  you  have  not  taught  them  the  fear  of 
the  Lord." 

Surely  we  need  not  fear  for  the  future  of  our  Voluntary  Schools  if  we 
only  do  our  duty  ;  we  have  passed  through  more  critical  crises  than  are 
likely  to  occur  again,  but  we  do  want  something,  we  want  more  co-opera- 
tion. Many  schools  have  little  difficulty  in  supporting  themselves,  they 
ought  to  help  to  support  the  weak.  And  town  parishes  that  have  no 
Voluntary  Schools  should  be  more  anxious  to  help  their  more  fortunate 
neighbours.  What  our  weak  schools  need  is  not  so  much  money,  it  is 
management.  The  one  fault  that  has  shut  up  more  schools  than  any 
other,  and  that  causes  many  to  languish,  is  the  keeping  on  incompetent 
teachers ;  generally  with  a  mistaken  idea  of  kindness  to  the  teachers 
themselves,  but  it  is  the  greatest  unkindness  to  the  children  and  to  the 
cause  of  education.  Schools  do  not  generally  die  with  a  struggle,  they 
die  for  want  of  a  struggle.  Many  a  faithful  parish  priest  has  said  to  me, 
**  I  will  give  up  my  parish  before  I  give  up  my  schools."  I  am  not 
anxious,  then,  because  if  he  does  work  earnestly  God  is  sure  to  bless  his 
efforts,  for  it  is  His  own  cause.  There  is  nothing  a  priest  can  less  afford 
to  do  without  than  his  work  amongst  his  children.  It  is  not  the  tired, 
overworked  clergy  who  give  up  their  schools,  it  is  the  new-comer,  who 
thinks  Elijah's  mantle  is  too  heavy  for  him,  who  looks  back  at  many  ad- 
verse balance-sheets,  and  as  I  have  unfortunately  heard  said,  does  not 
want  to  be  troubled  with  schools. 

The  light  of  heaven  will  never  fail  us  however  folk  may  rave,  for  it  is 
from  God,  and  I  for  one  do  not  fear  that  the  far  more  precious  light  of 
truth  will  fail  us,  for  that  also  is  from  Him. 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Rev.  J.  CHARLES  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Rector  of 

Barton-le-Street,  Malton. 

Ik  I  rightly  understand  the  statement  of  the  question  for  discussion  this  afternoon,  the 
controyersy  between  Board  and  Elementary  Schools  is  not  on  the  carpet.  The  main* 
tenance  of  Voluntary  Elementary  Schools  b  taken  for  granted,  and  the  points  at  issue 
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are  whether  the  education  therein  should  be  {a)  free  and  {b)  religious.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  very  raison  tfetre  of  Voluntary  Schools  is  involved  in  religioas  de- 
nominational teaching,  and  that  if  their  religious  character  is  to  be  dropped,  the 
maintenance  of  them  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  educational  effort,  and  that  they 
might  as  well  at  once  make  way  for  a  general  Board  system.  However,  tins 
matters  little  with  regard  to  the  present  statement,  for  I  was  requested  to  give  my 
time  to  the  "Free"  question. 

As  I  hold  opinions  on  this  point  that  I  know  to  be  unpopular  and  nnusoal 
among  Church  people,  I  wish,  through  no  egotism  but  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  Free  Education,  to  say  that  whatever  my  views  may  be  worth,  they  are  no 
mere  doctrinaire  ideas,  but  are  an  expression  of  the  deliberately-formed  convictions 
of  one  who,  both  as  layman  and  priest,  has  taken  for  a  long  time  a  practical 
share  in  education,  who  was  for  six  years  (on  their  first  formation)  a  member  of 
a  School  Board  in  an  important  and  populous  colliery  district ;  who  was  at  the 
same  time,  as  an  ex-ojffUio  guardian,  an  active  member  of  a  school  attendance 
committee,  in  an  entirely  rural  district  ;  who,  from  almost  childhood,  has  been  a 
constant  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  who,  since  taking  Holy  Orders,  has  regularly 
taught  definite  Church  doctrine  in  day  schools,  in  parishes  of  very  diverse  character. 

What  then  are  the  arguments  usually  adduced  against  any  general  system  of  Free 
Schools  ?  How  can  they  be  met  ?  And  can  Free  Schools  be  shown  to  be  compati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  voluntary  denominational  education 

The  main  objections  to  Free  Schools  put  briefly  are,  I  think,  as  follows : — 

(i)  That  they  lessen  the  interests  of  parents  in  education — what  is  obtained  for 
nothing  not  being  properly  valued. 

(2)  That  they  would  pauperize  the  parents. 

(3)  That  the  education  of  a  child  is  a  parental  duty ;  that  compulsion  by  the  State 
is  only  defensible  on  the  ground  that  education  is  as  necessary  as  food  and  clothing ; 
and  that,  therefore  (as  Mrs.  Fawcett  put  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Tinus  18  years  ago,  and 
her  terse  assertion  is  always  cropping  up  again  in  varying  guise),  if  free  education, 
why  not  free  food  and  free  clothes  ? 

<4)  That  the  expense  would  be  so  great,  and  would  fall  unfairly,  whether  provided 
by  the  local  rate  or  by  the  public  purse,  it  being  wrong  to  tax  one  man  for  another 
man's  child,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  industrious  and  thrifty  being  taxed  for  the 
children  of  the  dissolute  and  idle. 
.  (5)  That  free  scholars  (and  this  is  a  newer  argument)  are  more  irregular  than  others 
in  their  attendance ;  instances  being  adduced  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  support  of 
this  assertion. 

(6)  That  religious  education  cannot  be  given  in  Free  Schools. 

In  answering  these  objections  seriatim  some  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
system  will  be  adduced,  though  there  are  several  which  time  will  prevent  my  even 
enumerating. 

( I )  and  (2).  The  first  two  objections  may  be  taken  together.  We  are  told  that  the  poor 
only  appreciate  that  for  which  they  pay,  and  that  even  soup  kitchens  with  a  mioimnm 
charge  are  more  appreciated  than  those  that  are  entirely  gratuitous.  To  begin  with, 
the  objection  though  often  insisted  on,  is  a  singularly  shallow  one  in  connection  with 
English  elementary  education  ;  for  the  fees  paid  by  parents  (I  give  round  numbeis  to 
save  time,  but  have  gone  carefully  into  the  la&t  publbhed  figures)  are  but  one  quarter 
of  the  whole  cost  of  the  child's  schooling.  We  are  to  believe,  then,  that  the  virtuous 
parent  is  willing  to  accept  ninepence  in  the  shilling  from  voluntary  subscriptions, 
from  the  rates,  or  from  the  nation's  purse,  but  that  when  it  comes  to  this  last  three- 
ppce  his  English  independence  fires  up^  and  that  if  this  threepence  is  forced  on  him 
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(though  he  has  willingly  receiveu  the  ninepence)  that  he  then  ceases  to  take  any  interest 
whether  his  child  is  at  school  or  not,  or  has  such  interest  materially  lessened.    Surely, 
too,  there  would  be  few  parents,  even  among  the  poorest,  who  would  not  be  able  to 
see  that  if  the  Free  system  was  adopted,  they  were  paying  for  the  schooling  in  the 
form  of  taxes  or  rates,  if  not  in  school-pence.     A  Free  system  would,  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  stimulate    a    more   healthy   public  interest,   and   by  a    general   scheme 
of    progressive   grade   schools,    open    to   all   of  merit,    would   gender  much   in- 
dividual  interest,    now  altogether  dormant.    'In    countries    where    schools  have 
been    made    free,    not    through    charitable    subscriptions,    but  through    rates   or 
taxes,    greater    public    interest    seems    to    have    invariably    been    kindled,    and 
the  Talne    and    standard    of    education    raised.       A    fnr    more    worthy   analogy 
to  Free  Schools  than  the  often  adduced  soup  kitchen  is  free  libraries.     Have  they 
weakened  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  in  libraries  and  books  ?     Have  they  not 
contrariwbe,  strengthened,  aye,  and  often  created  an  interest  in  sound  healthy  litera- 
ture among  thousands  of  the  poor,  who,  if  there  had  been  an  entrance  fee  consider- 
ably below  the  cost  of  the  bopks,  or  a  remission  of  such  a  charge  altogether  on  proof 
of  poverty,  would  never  have  known  what  the  inside  of  a  library  was  like.     As  to  a 
Free  system  of  education  pauperising  the  parents,  the  very  education  of  many  per- 
chance who  use  such  an  argument  refutes  it.     How  many  thousands  of  men  of  the 
well-to-do  and  professional  classes  have  been  educated  free  ofexpenseor  very  cheaply, 
and  often,  too,  at  schoob  supported  by  charitable  foundations  that  were  intended  not 
for  them,  but  for  the  local  poor  ?     Do  they  feel  paupers  ?     Do  all  who  have  sons  at 
Christ's  Hospital  feel  the  taint  of  pauperism?    Does  it  make  you  citizens  of  Man- 
chester feel  paupers  because  your  means  and  your  social  lifb  are  protected  by  rate- 
paid  police  and  not  by  individual  private  effort  ?    Or  did  you  step  the  least  bit  less 
erect  when  comii^  to  this  Congress  Hall  this  afternoon  because  your  street  lamps  are 
lighted  at  the  public  cost  ?    The  present  partial  remission  of  fees,  as  a  form  of  out- 
door relief,  is  undoubtedly  degrading  in  efifect,  as  I  have  often  witnessed  ;  and  every 
single  appearance  of  a  parent  before  guardians  to  plead  poverty  ere  the  fee  could 
be  remitted  (the  guardians  paid  ;^50,ooo  last  year  of  fees  of  this  kind  to  voluntary 
schools)  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  general  free  system.    A  partially  free  system 
degrades  and  introduces  invidious  and  pauperizing  distinctions ;    a  totally  free  sjrstem 
would  at  once 'Sweep  away  all  such  ideas,  and  educational  pauperism  must  perforce 
cease,  as  it  has  done  in  every  foreign  country  or  British  colony  wherein  it  has  been 
adopted. 

(3)  Compulsion,  which  I  took  a  humble  part  in  fighting  for  twenty  years  ago  when 
it  was  not  popular  and  adopted,  shows  at  once  the  hand  of  the  State  in  education  ; 
and  everyone  who  is  in  favour  of  it  (and  what  practical  educationalist  is  not  now  ?) 
acknowledges  that  the  parent's  duty  requires  guiding,  controlling,  and  enforcing. 
But,  say  our  friends,  the  State  wOn*t  allow  a  parent  to  leave  his  child  naked  or  meal* 
less  ;  why  then  are  you  not  consistent  in  starting  free  butcheries  and  bakeries,  as  well 
as  free  juvenile  outfitters  ?  For  a  moment  this  seems  a  funny  dilemma,  but  even  a 
minute's  serious  reflection  sends  this  argument  flying  after  the  one  about  pauperising. 
The  two  things  do  not  stand  on  the  same  fooling,  and  cannot  fairly  be  put  in  compari- 
son. The  child  kept  without  food  and  clothes  must  die.  The  child  without  educa- 
tion will  not  merely  die,  but  may  live  quite  as  contentedly  though  not  as  usefully  vdth 
it.  Education,  it  is  true,  is  a  necessity,  and  therefore  compulsion  is  right.  But  it  is  a 
neoeaity  of  a  totally  different  character,  and  demanded  at  the  hands  of  the  State  for 
totally  different  reasons  to  the  requirements  of  food  and  clothing.  When  the  State 
interferes  to  protect  a  child  from  death  or  injury  through  starvation,  it  interferes  on 
VK^^f  of  a  citizen  incapable  of  self-protection,  it  interferes  on  behalf  of  the  inditidnal. 
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But  compulsory  education  is  supported  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State,  of  the 
body  corporate.  The  State  suffers  from  outrage  and  disorder,  so  often  the  natnni] 
sequel  of  ignorance ;  therefore,  it  interferes  to  protect  itself.  A  free  educational 
system  b  the  natural  sequel  of  State  compulsion  ;  it  is  an  inevitable  corollary ;  its 
adoption  can  only  be  a  question  of  time.  "  If  we  require  the  parent,"  says  the  late 
Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board  (Mr.  Buxton),  *'  to  sacrifice  his  child's  earn- 
ings for  the  public  good,  it  is  unjust  to  require  him  to  pay  the  paltry  fee  in  addition, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  exact  a  fee  for  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion." 

(4)  With  regard  to  the  expense  being  so  great,  the  amount  is  readily  calculated. 
Last  year  the  fees  paid  by  parents,  and  by  guardians  for  tl^em,  amounted  to  ;^i,8 12,917, 
or  let  us  say  two  millions.  Surely  if  the  system  is  commendable  otherwise  this 
sum  need  not  stagger  us.  A  single  gun  and  its  experimental  firing,  in  our  profusely 
lavish  military  expenditure,  has  cost  as  much,  and  the  idle  change  of  details  in 
regimental  dress  has  cost  the  nation  far  more.  But  we  contend  strongly  that  the 
present  fee  sjrstem  is  wasteful,  and  that  a  free  system  would  be  at  once  more  efficacious 
and  far  more  economical  per  head.  The  energies  of  our  trained  teachers  are  wasted 
in  the  time  they  give  to  fee  collecting,  and  in  the  worry  and  disappointment  that  it 
entails.  An  experiment  made  by  a  member  of  the  Manchester  School  Board,  in  ten 
school  departments,  is  triumphantly  produced  by  the  "  Majority"  Report  of  the  recent 
commission  to  upset  the  contention  of  waste  of  time,  by  giving  the  actual  minutes 
spent  in  fee  collecting  on  a  Monday  morning,  and  the  time  admitted  was  not  incon- 
siderable. But  the  experiment  was  far  too  small  to  be  of  value.  It  is  the  anean 
and  perplexities  about  backward  payments  that  form  a  very  genuine  grievance  to 
many  of  our  best  and  more  delicately  strung  teachers,  particularly  in  poor  coontiy 
schools.  The  only  times  (thrice  in  all)  that  I  have  been  called  upon,  as  a  manager, 
to  interfere  in  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  has  been  in  connection  with  fees.  Besides 
the  trouble  and  waste  of  time  to  the  teachers,  visitors  have  to  be  multiplied  in  Board 
Schools,  and  in  connection  also  with  voluntary  schools,  through  the  details  of  the  fee 
system.  In  London,  in  1885  (I  have  not  the  figures  by  me  for  the  next  two  years) 
over  l85,cxx}  notices  to  parents  had  to  be  issued,  over  I2,0CX}  parents  summoned,  and 
nearly  10,000  convicted  for  not  sending  their  children  to  school.  The  expense  of  this 
to  this  one  great  Board  was  about  ;^35,ooo.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate,  to  say  that 
more  than  half,  probably,  I  think  two-thirds,  of  this  sum  would  have  been  saved  if 
parents  were  not  taxed  after  the  present  fashion.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the 
Board  officers,  in  the  instance  I  have  adduced,  do  the  worrying  not  only  for  the  Board 
Schools,  but  also  for  the  voluntary  schools,  so  this  special  argument  is  quite  ap'opos 
to  our  discussion.  Moreover  if,  as  I  shall  in  a  moment  contend,  a  free  system  woald 
increase  materially  regular  attendance,  the  million  and  more  waste  places  in  our 
schools  would  be  to  a  great  extent  occupied,  and  that  without  any  additional  baildtng, 
and  with  but  little  other  serious  fresh  expenditure. 

There  is  only  time  for  the  briefest  answer  to  the  further  suggestion  of  the  harshness 
of  the  incidence  of  taxation  in  a  generally  free  educational  system  on  the  bachelor  or 
on  the  steady  and  thrifty.  Let  me  answer  this  in  words  that  I  borrow  from  a 
statesman  of  cabinet  rank,  "  May  it  not  fairly  be  maintained  that  the  prudent,  or  the 
unmarried  man,  under  the  existing  form  of  society,  has  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  improvident,  inasmuch  as  he  will  have  to  pay  police 
rates  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  prison  rates  to  lock  them  up,  besides  being  deprived, 
as  a  citizen  of  the  State,  of  his  share  in  that  general  prosperity  which  would  be  caosed 
by  their  instruction.*'  Moreover,  in  this  connection,  and  this  I  think  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  parents  had  better  pay  for  their  children's  education  by  a  very  little  extra 
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taxation  all  their  lives,  than  by  paying  a  special  tax  in  the  form  of  fees  during  the 
▼ery  years  when  their  expenses  are  heaviest. 

(5)  With  regard  to  the  contention  put  forward  by  some  witnesses  before  the  recent 
Commission,  and  apparently  adopted  by  the  "  Majority  "  in  their  report,  of  the 
irregularity  of  free  scholars,  and  of  the  scholars  of  the  small  fee  schools,  where  this 
can  be  proved,  as  it  apparently  can  in  some  instances,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  altogether  exceptional  circumstances  of  free  scholars  in  England  at  the  present 
time  make  these  facts  valueless,  as  telling  a^inst  the  system  as  a  whole,  for  these 
children  come  from  the  poorest  homes  and  from  the  worst  class  of  parents.  Again, 
the  average  attendance  at  the  free  schools  of  the  United  States  has  of  late  been 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  attendance  now  attained  under  our  own  compulsory, 
but  mixed  and  partially  fee-paying  system.  Those  who  think  this  a  sound  argument 
forget  that,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  though  the  United  States  schoob  are  now 
everywhere  free,  in  half  the  States  there  is  no  compulsion,  and  in  the  other  half 
compulsion  is  so  trifling  (twelve  weeks,  or  at  most  four  months*  attendance  in  the 
year  sufficing)  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  Moreover,  many  of  the  States 
have  an  oft-shifting  emigrant  population,  and  in  many  others  the  population  is  very  thin, 
and  at  infinitely  greater  distances  from  school  than  in  England.  Now  if  any  comparison 
is  to  be  made  as  to  systems  and  their  results  and  to  rapid  improvement,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  long  report  issued  within  the  last  three  weeks,  and 
referred  to  in  the  general  report^  on  the  various  systems  of  education  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  the  more  important  of  our  colonies,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  A  general 
system  of  free  schools  is  spreading  with  startling  rapidity,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
tested,  for  the  most  part  with  excellent  results.  In  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Geneva, 
Neuch&tel,  Ticino,  Vaud,  and  Zurich,  education  is  entirely  free.  In  Austria  it  is  free, 
save  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  in  Italy  and  in  Bavaria  it  is  free,  save  for  a 
trifling  entrance  fee  in  some  few  communes.  In  Belgium  500,000  scholars  are  free, 
and  under  100,000  pay  fees.  In  Hungary  parents  pay  merely  3s.  8d.  per  year.  In 
Prussia  they  are  free,  according  to  the  constitution,  but  the  practice  is  sometimes 
slightly  varied.  In  our  own  colonies,  schools  are  free  in  British  Columbia,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  and  Manitoba,  and  also  in  New  Zealand.  In 
Australasia,  Queensland,  where  the  schools  are  free,  the  results  seem  to  compare  not 
unfavourably  with  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where  fees  arc  still  maintained. 

(6)  The  gravest  objection  to  such  an  assembly  as  this  against  free  schools,  and 
one  for  which  I  have  the  profoundest  and  truest  respect,  though  I  do  not  share  it,  is 
undoubtedly  the  fear  that  religious  education  cannot  be  given  in  such  schools. 

Putting  aside  for  our  present  purpose  all  contention  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  systems,  or  whether  Board  Schools  and  true  religious  education  may  not 
be  synonymous  terms,  I  see  nothing  whatever  incompatible  between  the  present  dual 
system  of  Board  and  voluntary  schools  and  a  free  education. 

The  proposal  of  an  eminent  ex-Cabinet  Minister,  who  gave  special  study  some 
years  ago  to  the  educational  problems  of  B^ngland,  whose  name  and  appearance  used 
to  be  received  most  rapturously  by  the  political  party  to  which  (with  reservations)  I 
belong,  and  who  is  now  received  with  equal  rapture  by  those  from  whom  I 
politically  diflfer,  I  mean  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  proposal,  I  say,  which  he  made  a 
year  or  so  ago,  was  simply  this — that  the  children's  pence  now  paid  in  voluntary  schools, 
as  well  as  the  children's  pence  paid  in  Board  Schools,  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  taxes  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  paid  by  the  parents.  He  expressly 
stated,  in  answer  to  a  clerical  correspondent,  that  his  proposal  had  nothing  to  do  with 
altering  the  present  differing  arrangements  as  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  the  schools. 
It  is  true  that  the  "  Minority  "  report  of  the  recent  Commissioners  (with  one  exception) 
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says  that  no  practical  scheme  for  freeing  schools  has  come  before  them  which  thej 
consider  compatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  system ;  but  I  cannot 
ascertain  that  they  invited  the  submission  of  any  such  plan  in  detail,  and  we  must 
remember  that  these  gentlemen  are  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  in  favoor  of 
the  extinction  of  the  voluntary  system,  and  would  be  loath  to  do  anything  to  give  it 
longer  life.  To  them  I  would  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  really  carryiog 
conscientious  hatred  of  State  endowment  of  religion  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  to  object 
to  the  State  paying  these  small  fees  in  voluntary  schools,  when  they  already  receive 
infinitely  more  by  way  of  grants. 

The  evidence  that  direct  religious  teaching  by  the  priest  or  pastor  is  thoroughly 
compatible  with  a  free  and  State-supported  S}*stem,  is  proved  by  the  accurate 
information  recently  gathered  together  from  many  countries  where  there  is  free 
education,  and  where  the  teaching  is  at  the  same  time  distinctively  religious,  as  it  is 
in  Austria,  in  Bavaria  (where  there  is  compulsory  Sunday  School),  in  Prussia,  and  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Even  in  France,  that  has  reached  the  extreme  of  secaUir 
teaching,  Thursday  is  reserved  as  a  whole  holiday,  to  enable  parents  to  have  their 
children  taught  in  the  religion  to  which  they  belong,  and  during  the  week  before 
their  first  communion,  children  may  absent  themselves  for  definite  religious  in- 
struction. 

The  analogy  of  other  countries  seems  to  prove  that  where  there  is  compulsion,  free 
education  must  of  necessity  follow.  Cannot  the  Church  be  ready  to  welcome,  or  at 
all  events  not  to  oppose  this  coming  free  system,  so  that  by  accepting  the  apparently 
inevitable,  she  may  secure,  if  she  thinks  well,  the  advantage  of  this  further  Stale 
help  for  her  voluntary  schools.  However  this  may  be  with  the  Church  of  England  as 
a  whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  at  all  events,  a  small  but  growing,  and  I  hope  an 
intelligent  minority  of  earnest  Catholic-minded  Churchmen,  look  upon  such  a  prospect 
with  no  dismay,  but  rather  with  good  courage  and  hope,  believing  that  uuder  a 
free  sytem  the  education  of  the  nation  will  be  more  effectively  and  more  economically 
administered,  that  friction,  jealousy,  and  undue  class-distinction  will  be  materially 
reduced,  and  that  the  cause  of  true  religion  will  be  the  more  abundantly  established 
among  us.  On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  convinced  that,  if  blindly  resisted,  the  cry  for 
free  education  will  rapidly  grow  in  volume,  and  may  then,  perchance,  sweep  away 
with  it  that  very  denominational  system  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  great 
majority  of  Churchmen  to  maintain. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Gregory,  Canon  of  St  Paul's. 

I  AM  afraid  I  cannot  turn  aside  from  my  subject  to  answer  the  speech  that  has  just 
been  made,  because  I  fear  that  if  I  did  so  I  could  not  deal  with  the  point  on  which 
I  am  most  anxious  to  speak. 

There  are  two  great  principles  for  which  the  Parliament  of  England  has  contended 
during  the  last  half-century.  One  of  them  is  that  those  who  pay  taxes  should  have  con- 
trol over  them,  and  the  other  is  the  principle  of  religious  liberty.  The  two  points  for 
which  I  am  anxious  to  contend  to-day,  is  the  application  of  these  two  broad  principles, 
that  have  been  accepted  by  the  nation,  to  the  question  of  education.  I -contend  that 
under  the  present  system  these  two  fundamental  principles  are  practically  set  at 
nought  and, entirely  ignored. 

First  oTall,  let  me  take  the  principle  that  those  who  pay  taxes  should  have  contxol 
over  them.  Parliament  has  said  very  wisely  that  every  child  in  the  country  should  he 
educated.     If  a  child  goes  to  a  Voluntary  school  or  a  Board  school,  he  eqoalijr 
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satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  Education  Act.  But  then  the  money  that  has  to  be 
foand  for  the  Board  schools  is  paid  by  the  ratepayers,  and  I  contend  that  the  rate* 
payers,  who  find  the  money,  ought  to  have  an  absolute  control  over  the  way  in  which 
that  money  is  spent,  provided  that  the  end  on  which  Parliament  insists  is  carried  out 
in  a  way  which  it  recognises. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  two  very  important  boroughs  that  say,  *'We 
very  much  prefer  voluntary  schools  to  Board  schools,"  namely,  Stockport  and  Bir- 
kenhead, which  stand  out  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  as  supplying  to  the  children 
living  within  their  borders  all  the  education  that  is  needed.  How  can  it  be  Ceui  th.nt, 
when  you  have  two  systems,  the  voluntary  and  the  Board  system,  equally  recognised 
by  the  State,  and  equally  efficient  in  every  way,  to  one  should  be  accorded  the 
power  of  levying  support  out  of  the  rates  for  its  schools,  whilst  to  the  other  such 
support  should  be  entirely  denied. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  principle  of  the.  free  management  of  our  schools,  we  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  determine  whether  we  will  or  will  not  support  the  schools  out  of 
the  rates.  We  must  remember  that  more  than  200  years  ago,  a  king  lost  his  head 
because  he  resolved  upon  taxing  the  country  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
May  we  not  expect  that  at  some  future  time  the  ratepayers  will  rise  in  revolt  against 
the  Parliament,  and  say,  "  You  are  following  the  example  of  Charles  I.,  and  there- 
fore we  decline  to  obey  your  commands,  as  it  is  clear  that  we  who  pay  the  rates  have 
a  right  to  decide  how  they  shall  be  expended." 

If  the  ratepayers  think  that  the  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  the  right  one 
for  carrying  on  the  schools,  they  have  a  right  to  act  upon  that  opinion.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  say  they  prefer  voluntary  schools,  why  should  they  not 
have  the  power  to  do  that  which,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  they  have  a  right  to  do,  and 
give  such  moderate  assistance  out  of  the  rates  as  to  them  may  seem  desirable  ? 

To  turn  to  the  other  part  of  my  subject  What  could  be  a  grosser  violation  of 
religious  liberty  than  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  ?  Previous  to  1870  there  were  two 
systems  of  education  in  the  country,  that  of  the  Church  and  that  of  the  Nonconformists. 
The  Church  system  provided  that  every  child  should  be  taught  a  creed  and  catechism. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  non-importance  whether  a  child  is  taught  by  creeds  and  catechism, 
or  whether  he  is  taught  the  truth  in  some  other  way.  In  the  one  case  you  have  the 
dogmatic  form  that  the  Church  has  thought  the  best,  and  in  the  other  case  you  have  a 
less  definite  way  of  putting  the  matter  before  the  child — the  teacher's  impression  of 
what  the  truth  is,  instead  of  the  truth  itself.  Religion  taught  in  that  way  must  lay 
less  hold  on  the  child's  mind  than  if  it  were  taught  definitely  by  creed  and  catechism. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  an  indefinite  system,  an  undogmatic  system  that  ignores 
creeds  and  catechism,  a  system  which  forbids  any  truth  to  be  taught  that  is  sufficiently 
definite  to  be  set  forth  in  a  creed — a  kind  of  nebulous  Christianity  that  refuses  to  be 
solidified  so  that  it  can  be  realized  as  a  positive  existence — and  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  Church  system. 

For  some  half  century  or  more,  these  two  systems  were  in  direct  antagonism.  In 
1870  Parliament  establbhed  a  new  rel igion.  It  was  one  that  nobody  quite  believed,  but 
which  nobody  could  say  he  disbelieved ;  a  nebulous  religion,  without  a  dogma ; 
the  morality  of  Christianity  without  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  a  thing  which  the 
Churchman,  the  Socinian,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Nonconformist  might  all 
teach.  This  new  religion  became  the  established  religion  of  the  elementary  education 
of  the  country. 

As  no  creed  or  catechism  was  to  be  taught  in  board  schools,  it  was  contended  by  a 
great  number  of  school  boards  throughout  the  country— I  believe  wrongly— that 
28 
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nothing  that  was  definitely  expressed  in  a  catechism  or  creed  ought  to  be  taught,  and 
that  the  religious  instruction  was  to  be  confined  to  this  indefinite  new  religion. 
Remember  that  in  numberless  cases  the  child  will  have  no  other  instruction  in  religion. 
People  may  say  "  He  will  learn  something  in  the  Sunday  School,"  but  we  all  know 
that  the  children  whose  parents  care  little  or  nothing  about  religion,  will  not  attend 
Sunday  School,  and  we  also  know  the  diminishing  time  that  the  children  who  do  attend 
are  willing  to  give  to  Sunday  School.  We  all  know  that  children  say  they  like 
to  have  a  holiday  on  Sunday,  and  that  teachers  have  been  obliged,  to  an  increasing 
extent,  to  make  Sunday  Schools  attractive.  I  do  not  say  that  the  reading  of  stories 
to  Sunday  School  children  and  the  use  of  other  forms  of  amusement  are  improper,  bat 
I  do  say  that  these  are  not  the  ways  to  instil  dogmatic  truth  into  the  children's  minds. 
If  a  child  is  taught  in  this  way,  he  gains  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  but  he  gains 
no  definite  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  no  faith  in  the  realities  of 
religion,  which  alone  can  cope  successfully  with  the  temptations  of  after  life,  no  firm 
standing  ground  on  the  solid  rock  of  which  our  Lord  speaks.  Our  Lord  tells  us  of 
some  who  built  upon  sand,  and  I  think  that  when  He  spoke  in  this  way  there  must  have 
been  something  passing  through  His  mind  as  to  the  teaching  which  would  be  given  in 
board  schools.  Well,  I  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  religious  liberty,  either  the  ratepayers 
of  the  town  ought  to  determine  whether  there  should  be  any  religious  teaching  at  all 
in  the  schools  they  support,  and  if  so,  what  that  religious  teaching  should  be,  and  that 
they  should  not  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them  by  the  State,  as  they  are  at  present, 
in  this  most  important  matter. 

They  ought  to  be  free,  if  they  are  to  raise  rates  for  education,  to  say  whether  the 
teaching  given  should  be  religious,  and  whether  it  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Congr^ationalists,  or  the  Roman  Catholics, 
or,  if  you  like,  the  Agnostics. 

The  fundamental  principle  that  ought  to  be  carried  out  is  that  those  who  pay  rates 
should  have  the  control  of  their  expenditure,  and  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  ought 
also  to  be  adhered  to.  I  say  that  at  present  we  have  not  religious  liberty.  I  exceedingly 
dislike  the  religious  teaching  given  in  board  schools.  I  believe  that  it  cannot  influence 
a  child's  after-life,  that  it  is  a  mere  veneer  of  religion  without  anjrthing  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and,  therefore,  when  I  am  called  upon  to  pay  the  school  board  rate,  I  am 
as  much  a  victim  of  religious  intolerance  as  anyone  has  ever  been.  I  say  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  a  system  of  religious  teaching  of  which 
we  disapprove. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  and  extensively  signed  petition  got  up  by  a  number  c^ 
ladies  on  this  subject. 

I  quite  see  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  any  practical  arrangement,  but  I  do 
not  see  the  difificulty  theoretically  of  our  schools  being  helped  out  of  the  rates. 
Whether  it  be  right  at  present  to  agitate  for  that  is  another  thing,  but  clearly  it  is  a 
matter  of  justice  and  will  so  be  eventually  regarded  in  this  great  country,  which  believes 
in  justice  at  the  bottom. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  said  that  we  Churchmen  put  others  under  the  harrow.  We 
are  at  present  under  the  harrow.  We  are  crying  out  for  religious  liberty,  and  I  think 
with  very  great  justice.  I  believe  that  the  Education  Commission  would  not  have 
done  its  duty  if  it  had  not  afiirmed  as  a  principle  that  which  it  believed  to  be  right  It 
may  be  that  the  mind  of  the  people  requires  to  be  informed.  Ratepayers  have  just  as 
much  right  to  say  that  they  will  give  their  rates  to  schools  to  be  managed  by  voluntary 
managers  as  to  be  managed  by  the  people  who  are  elected  to  the  school  board.  All 
that  is  part  of  the  religious  liberty  for  which  I  contend.  The  question  was  asked 
whether  it  was  possible  for  religious  teaching  to  continue  religious  if  it  was  made  free. 
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Certainly  it  would  be  quite  possible  if  the  ratepayers  had  the  control  over  the  whole 
question  ;  but  with  the  limited  power  that  the  ratepayers  now  have,  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  them  as  they  now  are,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible.  If  the 
schoob  were  made  free  the  ratepayers  would  not  be  allowed  to  make  up  any  deficit,  nor 
would  the  State  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  therefore  we  should  be  between  the  hammer 
and  the  anvil  and  be  destroyed.  What  I  contend  for  is  liberty  with  respect  to  the 
management  of  our  schools,  and  that  with  regard  to  religion  as  to  all  other  matters. 


J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 

Falconhurst,  Edenbridge. 

I  MUST  begin  by  saying  that  when  I  was  asked  to  speak  upon  this  question,  I  under- 
stood I  was  limited  to  the  two  questions,  ''Is  education  to  be  free?"  and  "Is 
education  to  be  religious?"  It  appears  that  I  might  have  wandered  into  a  much 
larger  field,  but  I  was  not  aware  of  the  large  circumference  that  the  question  was  to 
assume.  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  I  was  much  interested  in  the  able,  remarkable, 
and  temperate  paper  read  by  Dr.  Cox  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  I  cannot 
profess  to  answer  his  argument  adequately  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  but  must 
hope  that  in  what  I  say  may  be  found  some  answer  to  what  he  advanced.  The  first 
question  is  whether  education  is  to  be  free.  Canon  Gregory  has  explained  one  sense 
of  the  word  "free."  I  will  deal  with  the  other,  and  more  ordinary  sense,  which  is 
that  of  "  open  to  all."  In  that  sense  it  ought  to  be  free.  But  is  it  to  be  free  also  in 
the  sense  of  gratuitous  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  somebody  must  pay.  Who  then  is 
going  to  pay?  Is  the  state  to  pay?  'Certainly.  Are  subscribers  to  pay?  Yes* 
Shall  parishioners  p&y  through  the  o£fertories  and  church  collections?  Yes.  Well, 
then,  why  should  not  parents  pay  also  ?  The  best  answer  to  that  is  that  parents  do 
pay,  and  for  the  most  part  willingly  and  cheerfully.  The  question  then  arises,  "  Are 
we  to  confer  a  boon  on  those  who  do  not  want  it  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
theory  ?  I  think  that  the  answer  from  all  practical  Lancashire  men  will  be  the  same 
answer  as  I  anticipate  from  the  Church  Congress.  It  is  not  a  sul&cient  argument 
that  some  foreign  countries  and  all  the  States  of  America  give  schooling  gratuitously. 
I  am  rather  sick  of  this  perpetual  parading  of  foreign  example  before  us.  Surely  the 
British  citizen  and  the  British  working-man  can  have  a  system  of  his  own  if  he  likes. 
If  he  likes  to  pay  for  his  children's  schooling,  why  should  he  not  do  so  ?  Let  me  just 
quote  to  you  the  words  of  Mr.   Forster  on  this  subject.     Speaking  on  Ahe  17  th  of 

February,  1870,  he  said  : — '*  Shall  we  give  up  the  school  fees  ? If  we 

•did  so  the  sacrifice  would  be  enormous.  The  parents*  paid  in  school  fees  last  year 
about  ;f 420,000.  If  this  scheme  works,  as  I  have  said  we  hope  it  will,  it  will 
very  soon  cover  the  country,  and  that  ;f  420, 000  would  have  to  be  doubled  or  even 
trebled.*'  Well,  it  has  now  reached  the  enormous  sum  of  jf  1,734,000,  or  more  than 
four  times  Mr.  Forsler's  estimate.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  you  could  not  stop  at 
4he  working  classes,  and  says,  "  The  middle  classes  would  step  in  .  .  .  .  and  say, 
"  There  must  be  free  education  also  for  us,  and  that  free  education  must  not  be  con- 
fined to  elementary  schoob.'    The  cost  would  be  such  as  really  might  well  alarm  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Why  should  we  relieve  the  parent  from  all 

ipayments  for  the  education  of  his  child  ?  We  come  in  and  help  the  parents  in  all 
possible  ways  ;  but  generally  speaking,  the  enormous  majority  of  them  are  able,  and 
will  continue  to  be  able,  to  pay  these  fees."  That,  I  think,  is  a  strong  argument.  The 
Royal  Commissioners  in  their  report  say : — "  On  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  is  greatly  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present 
system,  established  by   the  Act  of    1870,   whereby   the  parents  who  can  afford 
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it  contribute  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  education  of  their 
children  in  the  shape  of  school  fees."  And  even  thb  report  of  the  minority 
says : — *'  Whether  free  education  be  or  be  not  desirable,  no  practicable  scheme 
for  universal  free  schools,  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  the  voluntary 
school  system,  has  been  presented  to  us."  I  think  this  approach  to  unanimity  is  a 
pretty  good  answer  to  Dr.  Cox's  argument.  And  even  the  sub-minority  adopt  the 
same  view  about  the  payment  of  school  fees.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  qualification  to  be  noted,  and  so,  whilst  I  deprecate  so  great  a  waste  of  money,  and 
so  great  a  waste  of  moral  fibre,  as  a  universal  system  of  non-payment  by  parents  would 
involve,  I  am  quite  ready  to  make  remission,  when  really  required,  as  easy  as  possible, 
I  should  like  to  quote  some  words  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Her  Majesty's 
Chief-Inspector,  for  1887.  He  mentions  the  Stainforth  Street  (Birmingham)  Free 
Order  School,  on  which  he  *' looks  with  warm  sympathy"  and  says,  "Theschi>ol 
deals  with  what  are  literally  gutter  children — children  who  during  the  day  can  earn, 
perhaps,  a  few  half-pence  by  selling  matches,  fire-wood,  or  evening  papers,  and  who 
at  night  sleep  where  they  can — ^under  a  cart,  in  a  disused  boiler,  in  the  comer  of 

a  coal-shed All  are  of  the  wastrel,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 

criminal,  class.  Many  are  drawn  from  brothels  or  thieves*  houses.  Most  are  in  a  state 
of  extreme  destitution,  and  a  large  proportion  are  maimed,  deformed,  or  injured  by  ill* 
usage.  They  are  frequently  received  before  the  parents  themselves  know  anything 
about  the  action  which  has  been  taken.  The  officer  afterwards  visits  the  house  to 
inform  the  parents  that  the  boy  is  in  school,  and  to  obtain  the  particulars  required 
before  granting  the  free  order.  Upwards  of  13,000  free  dinners  have  been  given ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  boots  have  been  distributed,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
boys  have  been  partially  clothed.  Instruction  has  been  wisely  confined  to  the  obliga- 
tory subjects,  with  recitation,  singing,  object  lessons,  and  physical  exercises.  Patting 
aside  the  lowest  division,  I  found  that  the  results  compared  favourably  with  those  in 
schools  of  a  higher  class."  This  shows  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  the  community 
for  whom  free  schools  may  become  a  necessity,  and  in  that  case  I  am  quite  ready  10 
make  the  concession  I  have  named.  Now,  in  this  town  perhaps  I  ought  to  mention 
the  case  of  the  Manchester  Free  School,  and  I  hope  that  someone  is  present  who  cao 
give  us  his  views  respecting  it. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  right  to  argue  from  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Free 
School  in  favour  of  universal  free  schools,  because  that  school  is  a  most  exceptional 
one  in  regard  to  the  committee,  to  the  teachers,  to  the  class  of  children  taught,  and  to 
the  power  of  dismissal.  If  you  can  dismiss  children  at  will,  it  is  easy  to  produce  any 
result  you  desire  as  to  regularity  of  attendance.  I  am  told  that  the  Manchester  Free 
School  has  been  abandoned.  If  that  be  so,  it  is  a  very  strong  argument  against  free 
schools,  that  in  this  practical  city  one  so  admirably  arranged,  as  it  seemed,  was  not 
found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

With  regard  to  freedom  in  schools,  I  think,  then,  I  may  assume  that  this  Congress 
does  not  desire  any  change  in  our  system.  I  will  very  strongly  recommend  for  perusal 
an  eloquent  address  delivered  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  this  subject  at  the 
Manchester  Diocesan  Conference  in  1886.  In  that  address  his  lordship,  speaking  of 
his  experience  of  Australia,  shows  the  danger  of  parting  with  a  large  amount  of 
voluntary  funds  voluntarily  raised.  But  I  must  pass  to  the  great  question  of  religious 
education.  There  is  no  question  that  religious  education  is  desired  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  This  is  asserted  most  emphatically  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  shown 
most  authoritatively  in  the  evidence  given  before  that  Commission.  The  Com- 
missioners in  their  report  say  : — ''All  the  evidence  is  practically  unanimous  as  to  the 
desire  of  the  parents  for  the  religious  and  moral  training  of  their  children."    The 
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tninority  of  the  Commission  in  their  report  say  they  ''  recognise  that  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  this  country  religious  and  moral  teaching  are  most  intimately 
connected,  and  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the  latter 
depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  religious  sanctions."  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  who 
will  be  accepted  as  a  competent  witness  on  this  point,  said  "  he  had  seen  no  successful 
teaching  yet,  in  which  the  teaching  of  morals  was  separated  from  the  usual  religious 
sanctions." 

The  danger  of  excluding  religion  from  the  schools  is  not  fictitious.  The  attempt 
to  do  it  is  being  made  no  further  off  than  Paris.  There  is  a  very  interesting  report 
by  Mr,  Cunynghame  in  the  appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Education  Com- 
missioners* Report.  He  describes  one  of  the  best  "  maternal  schools  "  of  Paris,  and 
says  : — **  In  consequence  of  the  laicisation  of  the  primary  schools,  not  only  is  no 
word  of  religion  taught  here,  but  the  very  name  of  God  is  in  strictness  forbidden  to 
be  uttered,  though  in  practice  this  is  much  relaxed.  I  enquired  whether  the  children 
received  some  religious  instruction  at  home,  but  I  was  assured  confidently  by  all  the 
mistresses  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  poor  children  in  Paris  receive  no 
religious  instruction  whatever."  Later  on,  Mr.  Cunynghame  says,  in  discussing  the 
question  whether  it  is  fair  to  compel  a  child  who  has  been  brought  up  in  an  idealistic 
system  of  morality,  to  receive  instruction  from  a  materialist : — "The  fact  is,  that  the 
morals  taught  in  the  schools  are,  in  reality,  based  on  the  system  of  morals  which  has 

been  giadually  formed  by  religious  teaching  through  many  ages If, 

then,  this  Bible  instruction  is  to  be  cut  off,  will  not  the  moral  teaching  in  the  French 
schools  come  at  last  to  resemble  the  conduct  of  persons  who  endeavour  to  take 
crop  after  crop  off  a  farm  which  has  been  lefl  to  them  in  good  condition  by  their 
ancestors,  without  supplying  the  farm  with  the  nourishment  needful  for  the  soil  ?  It 
is  vexy  difficult  to  see  how  a  practical  system  of  morals  can  long  exist  without  some 
recognised  system  as  a  basis."  Again,  on  moral  instruction,  the  same  witness  says  : — 
*'  When  it  was  resolved  finally  to  suppress  the  power  of  the  clergy  and  to  laicise  the 
schools,  it  became  evident  that  something  must  be  arranged  to  replace  religion.  .  .  . 
With  this  aim  (t.^.,  to  inspire  respect  for  Government)  a  series  of  text  books  has  been 
prepared,  treating  of  social  and  civil  morals,  suitable  for  children  of  various  ages. 
.  .  .  .  But  a  difficulty  has  arisen  which  was  hardly  seen  at  first,  but  which  is 
gradually  becominor  more  and  more  evident.  It  is  easy  to  teach  little  children 
obedience  to  parents,  to  the  State,  kindness  to  others  and  to  animals,  justice,  cleanli- 
ness and  prudence ;  but  when  the  children  become  older  and  begin  to  reason,  they 
require  some  moral  ground  work,  or  else,  like  plants  without  roots,  the  moral  maxims 
are  apt  to  wither  away.    ....     Some  of  the  masters  teach  on  one  ground,  some 

on  another,  most  have'  no  system  whatever What  the  result  of  this 

5ydtcin  will  be  in  the  future  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the  master  of  one  of  the 
schools,  a  professed  materialist,  told  me  that  in  ten  years  he  believed  that  few  of  the 
boys  in  the  school  would  even  know  the  name  of  Christ  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of 
history,  and  that  be  himself  even  viewed  with  apprehension  the  consequences  of  such 
a  change,  for,  although  a  materialist,  he  felt  by  no  means  certain  that  materialism 
would  be  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  a  nation." 

I  have  with  me  another  interesting  extract,  which  I  have  not  time  to  read,  from  the 
report  of  the  Government  of  India  on  state-aided  education,  but  it  shows  that  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  seeking,  in  the  schools-  attached  to  its  universities,  to 
introduce  some  religious  foundation  for  moral  teaching.  This  proves  that,  in  their 
opinion,  there  can  be  no  real  moral  teaching  without  religious  sanction,  and  I  think 
I  may  say  that  without  moral  teaching  there  can  be  no  education  worthy  of  the  name. 
I  sum  up  what  I  have  to  say  by  expressing,  as  I  am  sure  I  may,  in  the  name  of  thL> 
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Congress,  the  determination  that,  whatever  we  may  say  about  the  minor  matter  of 
free  education,  the  religious  education,  which  has  been  the  strength  of  our  country  for 
many  generations  in  every  class  of  the  community,  shall  not  be  weakened,  as  far  as 
it  is  in  our  power  to  prevent  it. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Rev.  JOSEPH  NUNN,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas',  Ardwick, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Manchester  School  Board. 

I  AM  afraid  that  this  afternoon  we  may  have  incurred,  to  some  extent,  the  reproof  of 
the  prophet,  and  that  we  have  been  *'  speaking  peace  when  there  is  no  peace.       I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  we  have  not  also  been  guilty,  to  some  extent,  of  "  daubing  the  wall 
with  un tempered  mortar."    Is  this  meeting  aware  that  where  Church  schools  in 
School  Board  districts  are  maintained,  they  have  for  many  years  past  been  in  a  state, 
not  of  growth,  but  of  decay  ?    When  a  living  body  cedses  to  grow,  death  has  b^un  to 
set  in,  and  unless  something  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  decay  of  Church  schools  in 
School  Board  districts,  the  end  is  within  measurable  distance.     Nothing  would  rejoice 
our  enemies  more  than  to  hear  some  of  the  propositions  which  have  been  put  forward 
in  this  hall  to-day.     What  is  the  reason  why  Church  schools  are  decaying  in  5>chool 
Board  districts?    Simply  this  :  that  they  are  being  undersold  and  outbidden  by  means 
of  the  rates,  gathered  from  all  the  people,  but  spent  only  on  a  section  of  the  people. 
In  Birmingham  ;£^34|000  a  year  is  spent  in  supporting  Board  schools,  and  not  one 
penny  goes  to  a  Church  school,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  children  of  the  people  who  pay 
a  large  part  of  the  money.     The  great  mistake  made  in  this  matter  is  that  of  treating; 
it  as  a  question  affecting  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools,  churchmen,  or  clergymen, 
instead  of  as  a  question  affecting  parents  and  children.      In  justice  to  the  parents  and 
the  children,  our  claim  is  that  we  should  have  from  the  rates  that  which  we  contri- 
bute.    A  good  deal  of  expectation  has  been  aroused  with  regard  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  what  it  was  to  do  for  us.     I  think  we  are  disappointed  with  the  result 
of  their  labours.     I  think  they  have  gone  astray,  because  they  nave  been  trying  to  do 
something    for    non-School    Board    districts,    and    have    mixed    them    up   with 
School  Board  districts.    They    have    been    trying    to  get    hold    of  the    rates  ^  for 
non-School   Board   districts,   and,  in    so   doing,   have    mixed  the    two   questions 
up.    Their  proposal  is  that  the  local  school  authority  shall  have  power,  if  they  please, 
to  give  out  of  the  rates  to  the  voluntary  schools  of  a  district,  pound  for  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  subscriptions  paid  by  the  voluntary  bodies  in  the  district.     That  might 
work  very  comfortably  in  some  small  parishes,  such  as  those  to  which  Canon  Gregory 
and  others  have  alluded.     In  a  small  parish,  with  a  subscription  list  of  j^io,  it  mifht 
be  a  very  comfortable  thing  to  get  £\o  out  of  the  rates  to  help  to  support  the  school. 
But  Canon  Gregory  has  pointed  out  that  local  control  should  follow  the  rates.    I 
should  like  to  know  whether  Canon  Gregory  is  prepared  for  this  state  of  thingii. 
Suppose  you  have  in  a  parish  250  churchmen  and  2qi  dissenters,  are  you  prepared  to 
be  ruled  by  the  majority,  and  to  abolish  the  Church  character  of  your  schools,  or  to 
build  another  school  in  so  small  a  district  ?    That  is  the  question  which  has  to  be 
faced  in  the  small  districts.     Unfortunately  the  Commissioners  have  mixed  up  the 
small  districts  with  the  town  districts,  where  School  Board  rates  are  already  pud. 
Not  one  penny  can  we  get  in  towns  for  our  children  for  the  rates  we  pay,  and  which 
are  spent  so  lavishly  by  the  School  Boards.     It  is  very  easy  to  be  liberal  at  othrr 
people's  expense,  and  it  is  very  easy  for  these  great  patrons  of  education  to  introduce 
cookery  lessons  and  other  improvements  into  the  Board  Schools,  because  they  are 
working  with  other  people's  money.      In  justice  to  the  children  attending  our  schools 
and  to  the  parents  we  ought  to  have  something  out  of  the  rates.     We  want  ror 
children  to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  penny  for  penny,  pound  for  pound,  with 
the  children  of  the  Board  Schools.      On  what  ground  of  justice  can  luxuries,  such  as 
prizes,  be  given  to  children  in  one  school  and  denied  to  those  in  another  ?    I  wish 
that  from  this  Congress  could  go  forth  the  declaration  that  we  are  contending,  not  for 
Church  schools,  but  for  Church  people.     It  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  discriminate 
between  School  Board  districts  and  non-School  Board  districts.      Where  the  rate  is 
already  laid  there  we  have  a  just  claim,  but  where  there  is  no  rate  laid  we  may  go  on 
as  we  are  now.     If  Church  people  want  a  rate  where  there  is  none  now  they  most 
remember  the  consequences  that  will  ensue.    The  people  must  have  their  voice  in  the 
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matter,  and  they  must  either  control  the  school  that  exists  or  build  a  school  for  those 
who  do  not  approve  of  the  Church  teaching  given  in  accordance  with  the  trust-deed, 
which  trust  ought  never  to  be  broken  either  in  town  or  country.  I  trust  that  those 
friends  who  come  from  the  country  will  carry  home  with  them  this  thought,  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  support  the  Church  schools  in  towns,  and  that  if  they  do  not  their  time 
of  trouble  also  will  come.    

The  Rev.  Hector  McNeile,  Chief  Diocesan  Inspector 

for  Manchester. 

The  form  in  which  the  subject  before  us  this  afternoon  is  expressed,  brings  into  one 
view  what  I  may  call  the  upper  and  lower  poles  round  which  the  educational  question 
revolves  ;  religion  is  the  upper,  as  being  the  primary  object  for  which  our  schools  are 
maintained,  and  finance  is  the  lower,  as  supplying  the  materials  required  for  maintain- 
ing them.  In  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  take  my  stand  upon  the  words  of  the  recent 
Royal  Commission,  in  which  the  Commissioners  express  their  estimate  of  the  relative 
value  of  religious  and  secular  education.  "  They  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
religious  and  moral  training  is  a  inatter  of  higher  importance  than  the  best  and  most 
thorough  instruction  in  secular  subjects."  I  refrain  from  attempting  to  express  how 
heartily  I  concur  in  this  estimate.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  sanctions  on 
a  national  scale  the  position  for  which  we  of  the  Church  of  England,  many  of  us,  have 
been  contending.  Why  have  we  struggled  ?  Why  are  we  still  determined  to  struggle 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  Church  schools?  Not  because  we,  or  the  teachers  we 
employ,  can  teach  elementary  subjects  of  secular  education  better  than  other  teachers  ; 
not  because  we  hanker  after  any  position  supposed  to  be  acquired  in  our  parishes  uc 
dioceses  by  having  the  conduct  of  these  schools  in  our  own  hands ;  but  because  we  feel 
it  a  part  of  the  sacred  charge  laid  upon  us  by  our  risen  Lord  and  Master  to  give  the 
children  He  has  committed  to  our  care,  as  the  first  and  chiefest  portion  of  their  educa- 
tion, religious  knowledge,  meaning  thereby  knowledge  of  Scripture  history  as  the  only 
true  basb  of  morality,  untainted  by  rationalistic  perversion,  and  knowledge  of  Scripture 
doctrine  as  held  by  the  Catholic  Church,  unwarped  by  sectarian  prejudice.  Our 
position  now  stands  recognised  as  sound  and  true.  And  the  problem  to  be  solved  is 
now  to  provide  for  those  classes  of  the  community  who  cannot  provide  it  for  them- 
selves, an  education  that  shall  be  both  religious  and  secular,  religious  first  and  then 
se<^lar.  We  raise  needless  difficulties  in  the  way  of  solving  this  problem  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  take  up  a  too  unbending  and  universal  advocacy  of  voluntaryism.  So  far 
as  education  is  regarded  as  a  thing  of  marketable  value,  voluntaryism  is  scarcely  worth 
contending  for.  If  an  article  of  value  has  to  be  paid  for,  it  cannot  make  any  very 
serious  difference  to  the  nation  at  large  whether  two  persons  A  and  B  pay  for  it 
at  sixpence  each,  or  four  persons  A,  B,  C,  and  D  at  threepence  each.  A  and  B  are 
the  subscribers  who  contribute  voluntarily.  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  the  larger  group  who 
contribute  under  legal  coercion.  If  I  am  concerned  only  for  the  market  value,  why 
should  I  ever  contribute  at  all  except  under  legal  coercion?  It  is  but  taking  an 
ungrateful  neighbour's  burden  upon  my  shoulders,  when  perhaps  he  is  quite  as 
competent  to  bear  it  as  I  am,  perhaps  he  is  much  more  so.  But  education  is  far  more  than 
a  matter  of  commercial  value,  it  is  a  matter  of  religious  life ;  and  so  the  problem  may  be 
thus  stated : — there  is  volunteer  zeal  sufficient  to  undertake  the  cost  of  religious 
education,  but  not  wealthy  enough  to  bear  the  burden  of  secular  education  also ;  there 
are  public  funds  available  for  all  costs,  but  the  State  is  incompetent  to  decide 
how  religious  education  should  be  given  in  any  particular  locality  ;  in  what  way  can 
the  public  funds  and  the  local  zeal  be  brought  10  work  harmoniously  together? 
Before  proceeding  to  sketch  in  outline  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  practicable  solution  of  this 
problem,  I  must  shake  off  an  impertinent  incumbrance  that  somehow  has  been 
allowed  to  clog  the  wheels  of  the  education  machine.  I  remember  hearing  the 
manager  of  some  engineering  works  say  that  he  had  tried  a  grease  that  had  been 
recommended  to  him  as  anti-friction  grease,  and  after  trial  he  was  glad  to  scrape  it  off 
all  the  bearings  and  pivots  for  it  did  more  harm  than  good  ;  he  called  it  friction-grease. 
Rates  and  the  ratepayer  are  friction-grease.  What  have  they  to  do  with  education  ? 
About  as  much  as  they  have  to  do  with  this  Congress.  Asking  the  ratepayers  of  a 
district  to  conduct  the  education  of  my  children,  is  just  as  suitable  as  asking  the  foot- 
ball players  of  the  same  district  to  conduct  the  choir  of  my  church.  I  am  willing 
enough  to  pay  rates  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  in  my  neighbourhood  ;  the  rate  serves 
for  such  repair  for  a  few  months,  and  during  that  period  I  may  be  expected  to  use  those 
particular  roads  more  than  other  roads.  This  is  suitable.  But  the  suitability  fails  both 
as  regards  time  and  place  when  rates  are  claimed  for  education.   The  benefit  as  regards 
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time  is  not  immediately  gained  in  the  next  few  months,  it  is  gained  in  the  Tnaturerlife 
of  those  who  are  now  children,  and  the  probability  that  I  and  the  children  in  the 
public  elementary  school  who  are  neighbours  now  will  be  neighbours  in  years  to 
come  may  be  expressed  as  a  fraction  with  more  figures  in  the  denominator  than  in  the 
numerator.    Besides,  I  am  just  as  much  concerned  for  the  children  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  for  those  in  my  district   or  borough.     Living  near  Manchester,  I  am 
interested  in  Manchester  children,  and  should  be  grieved  if  they  were  neglected  and 
thpir  prospects  damaged  by  the  neglect ;  but  I  should  be  grieved  not  one  whit  less  to 
heir  that  children  in  Middlesex  were  losing  all  chance  of  ofifice  employment  through 
deficient  instruction  in  penmanship,  or  children  in  Denbighshire  all  chance  of  doing 
their  duty  as  farmers  through  ignorance  of  the  eighth  commandment.     The  whole 
matter  is  one  of  national  concern,  and  relegating  it  to  the  ratepayers  has  been  fruitful, 
and  can  be  fruitful,  only  of  confusion  and  mischief.     Returning  then  to  my  problem ; 
I  will  venture  to  lay  down  three  principles  which  seem  to  me  reasonable,  and  from 
which  a  consistent  and  satisfactory  solution  may,  I  think,  be  educed,     (i)  Payment 
by  results  is  fit  and  proper  if  the  ability  and  diligence  of  the  working  agents  need  to 
be  stimulated,  but  wholly  unfit  and  improper  if  the  object  is  to  get  certain  work  done 
which  will  remain  undone  unless  payment  is  liberally  made.     Teachers  are  the  very 
last  persons  who  have  any  right   to  complain  of  their  interests  being  prejudiced 
by  the  system  of  payment  by  results  ;  but  managers,  and  still  more  parents,  have  just 
grounds  for  complaint  against  it.     A  school  is  barely  adequate  for  its  work,  the  staff 
only  just  up  to  the  minimum,  the  appliances  meagre  and  antiquated  ;  "pay  it  by  its 
results,"  says  (he  Code ;  in  other  words,  "  diminish  its  resources."    Why,  it  is  the  very 
school  that  ought  to  be  most  lil)erally  assisted.    A  teacher  is  careless  and  idle ;  "no 
payment  by  results,'*  cry  the  teachers ;  in  other  words,  "discourage,  or  at  least  refrain 
from  encouraging,   earnestness  and   diligence.'*    Surely  a  wiser  scheme  would  be 
to  deal  generously  with  schools  in  respect  of  their  appliances  and  premises,  giving 
special  grants  where  required ;  while  the  teachers  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  paio 
by  results,  increase  of  salary,  retiring  pensions,  and  other  such  rewards  being  held  out  to 
them  as  inducements  to  do  their  best.    (2)   When  the  State  insists  upon  the  universal 
adoption  of  any  practice  or  scheme  involving  expense,  it  should  be  prepared  to  pay  the 
cost  for  those  who  are  bona  fide  unable  to  pay  it  for  themselves.     This  is  wnat  oar 
poor  law  has  been  doing  for  three  centuries  in  the  matter  of  food  and  clothing.    It  is 
time  to  enlarge  the  provision  so  as  to  include  education  also.  '  And  an  enlightened 
liberal  policy  will  prefer  to  do  this  with  open  hand,  taking  care  that  if  error  is  made 
it  shall  be  on  the  side  of  generosity.     Acting  on  this  principle,  we  should  have  State- 
supported  schools  for  teaching  the  compulsory  subjects,  and  State-aided  schools  for 
teaching  optional  as  well  as  compulsory  subjects.    Many  of  our  existing  schools  might 
relinquish  the  optional  subjects,  and  so  become  really  elementary  schools.     The  whole 
cost  of  secular  education  in  these  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  State.     Managers 
would  send  in  their  bill,  it  would  of  course  have  to  be  taxed,  as  the  lawyers  say,  and 
the  department  would  pay  it.      Many  of  our  existing  schools  might  adopt  additional 
subjects,  so  as  to  ofier  a  complete  commercial  education  to  the  middle  classes,  and  so 
become  schools  of  secondary  education.     In  these  the  children  would  contribute  a  fair 
share,  say  one  half  or  what  might  be  estimated  as  something  like  one  half,  of  the  whole 
cost,  and   the  State  subsidy  would  suffice  for  the  remainder.     In  each  case  the 
estimated  proportion  fairly  assignable  to  religious  instruction,  say  one  fifth  of  the 
salaries,  should  be  left  for  the  managers  and  their  subscribers.      (3)  To  meet  the 
case,  or  rather  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  complete  collapse  of  zeal  in  any  district, 
which  would  leave  the  schools  in  that  district  unprovided  with  religious  instruction, 
ii  is  necessary  that  the  State  should  be  prepared  in  the  last  resort  to  provide  such 
instruction  of  its  own  motion.    And  though  the  State  is,  by  its  own  confession,  unable 
to  decide  between  one  form  of  Christianity  and  another,  yet  equally,  by  its  own  con- 
fession, one  form  for  the  present  takes  national  precedence  of  every  other  ;  and  if  the 
State  through  defjault  of  voluntary  zeal  must  provide  religious  instruction,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  the  suitable,  the  only  suitaole,  mode  of  doing  so  is  by  entering  into 
an  engagement  with  educational  agents  belonging  to  the  established  Church.    Of 
course,  itsuch  a  scheme  is  adopted,  there  will  be  an  outcry  from  some  quarters  about 
conscience ;  so  there  will  be  from  some  quarters  if  any  public  money  is  given  to 
schools  under  any  scheme  that  requires  Holy  Scripture  to  be  read  and  taught,'  but  the 
conscience  clause  entirely  removes  all  reality  from  the  claim  to  eject  Scripture  on 
religious  grounds.     And  the  Commissioners  say  again,  "  It  should  be  considered  the 
first  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  to  inquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the  moral 
training  of  the  schools  " ;  **  We  look  to  the  Bible  for  instruction  concerning  morals." 
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Political  and  sectarian  jealousy  will,  of  course,  continue  to  cry  out  about  Englishmen 
being  compelled  to  pay  for  religious  instruction  which  they  disapprove.  Somehow, 
when  the  teaching  so  compuUonly  supported  is  what  Churchmen  are  compelled  to  pay 
for,  it  is  not  considered  a  case  of  conscience.  For  the  last  eighteen  years,  thousands 
of  Churchmen  have  been  compelled  to  pay  for  education,  the  religious  aspect  of  which 
they  utterly  disapprove  and  condemn,  that  is  to  say,  irreligious,  euphemistically  called 
unsectarian  education ;  and  the  Dissenters  have  accepted  the  position  as  being  no 
«fience ;  the  Dissenters  are,  therefore,  now  stopped — I  appeal  fearlessly  to  any  honest 
man,  whether  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  to  say  if  they  are  not  now  fairly  and  utterly 
stopped,  from  raising  the  objection  and  making  it  a  matter  of  conscience  if  the  case  is 
so  far  reversed,  as  that  we  are  completely  relieved,  and  more  than  relieved,  from  the 
position..  We  have  dearly  bought  our  experience,  but  we  have  bought  it,  and  we  know 
now  what  is  meant  when  a  man  cries  out  "conscience  "  with  his  hand  upon  his  pocket. 
It  is  an  ill-disguised  reflection  of  the  old  story  of  deception,  reproduced  with  shades 
reversed,  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  Esau,  loud  and  brave,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
Jacob,  selfish  and  wily. 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  THOMPSON,  Vicar  of  Cardiff. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  question  we  have  to  answer — and  a  very  urgent  one  it  is 
— is  how  are  we  to  permanently  maintain  our  voluntary  schools,  and,  again,  how  are 
we  to  keep  them  voluntary  and  denominational  ?  Unless  we  maintain  them  as  de- 
nominational schools,  I  hardly  think  they  are  worth  maintaining  at  all.  For  this 
reason,  1  shdU  not  attempt  to  pass  along  the  thorny  pathway  opened  by  the  question 
whether  the  voluntary  schools  should  ask  for  assistance  from  the  rates  or  not.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  in  quite  such  an  alarming  condition  as  some  of  ,the  speakers  seem  to 
imagine.  There  are  two  classes  of  schools  about  which  I  will  try  to  answer  these 
questions.  There  are  (i)  some  schools  which  are  at  present  in  a  fairly  safe  and 
solvent  condition,  and  (2)  others  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  a  tottering  condition.  I 
must  confess,  that  coming  from  a  southern  diocese,  I  have  been  very  much  disheartened 
and  discouraged  by  learning  that  in  this  great  city  of  Manchester,  a  number  of  volun- 
tary schools  have  been  recently  given  up  to  the  School  Board.  Coming,  as  I  do, 
from  a  town  which  is  going  to  be  as  great  as  Manchester,  if  not  as  great  as  Liverpool, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that,  though  surrounded  by  a  vast  army  of  Secularists  and  Dissenters, 
we  not  only  have  not  given  up  a  single  school,  but  do  not  intend  to  do  so,  and  we  are 
able  to  run  neck  and  neck  in  the  Inspector's  reports  with  the. best  Board  schools 
around  us,  and  at  this  moment  are  increasing  our  existing  schools  and  building 
new  ones.  I  chiefly  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  two  classes  of  schools  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  the  schools  which  are  at 
present  safe  and  solvent,  would  be  rendered  permanently  so  if  only  we  could  get  rid 
of  the  iniquitous  fining  clause — 114  {a\  of  the  Education  Code— which  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  most  foolish  and  unstatesman-like  clause  ever  put  into  an  Act.  A  word  or  two 
on  this  point.  I  have  just  received  the  report  of  the  children's  examination  in  one 
group  of  my  voluntary  schools,  with  the  pleasing  information  that  we  have  been 
docked  of  one-tenth  of  our  grant  because  we  have  done  too  well.  Of  course  we 
always  get  the  "  excellent  **  merit  grant.  We  are  not  here,  you  know,  to  hide  our 
merits  under  a  bushel.  Well,  every  year  there  is  a  fine  of  ^50  on  these  particular 
schools  because  we  do  too  well.  I  say  that  in  view  of  facts  like  these  all  of  us  shouM 
unite,  and  never  cease  our  efforts  until  we  have  had  this  iniquitous  clause  expunged 
from  the  Act.  My  next  point  is  this.  I  claim  sufficient  fellow-feeling  with  all  my 
brother  churchmen  to  say  that  it  hurts  me  quite  as  much  when  I  hear  that  a  Church 
school  anywhere  has  been  given  up  to  a  School  Board  as  if  I  had  lost  one  of  my  own. 
I  look  with  admiration  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  country  when  I  remember 
that  they  have  not  given  up  one  single  school,  and  I  have  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
when  I  reflect  that  the  great  and  wealthy  Church  of  this  land  allows  her  schools  to  leak 
and  leak  away,  one  after  another,  from  the  old  ship,  because  I  know  that  that  means 
the  foundering  of  her  educational  character,  and  the  forfeiture,  on  her  part,  of  the 
claim  to  be  considered  the  ^reat  educator  of  the  peoplb  of  the  land.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  no  remedy  for  -  this  state  of  things  to  look  mainly  to  State  aid.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  if  you  receive  endowments  from  the  mtes,  yon  must  of  necessity 
admit  ratepayers  on  the  management  of  your  schools.  I  am  dead  against  that.  It 
would  destroy  the  very  raison  cTetre  of  our  schools,  and  neutralize  their  denomi- 
national influence  and  worth.     The  only  remedy  in  my  opinion,  is  to  have  diocesan 
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School  Boards  uniting  all  the  managers  toother,  with  the  bisho{>s  at  their  head,  so  as 
to  bring  sufficient  Church  influence  and  opinion  to  bear  upon  all  who  are  concerned  in 
this  matter  as  would  make  us  as  soon  surrender  out  of  our  keeping  one  of  the 
Churches  consecrated  for  ever  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  as  one  oToor  sdiools, 
even  though  it  were  the  smallest  and  meanest  in  the  land. 


CONCERT    HALL, 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    4Th,    i88S. 


The  Right  Rev.  BiSHOP  MiTCHlNSON  in  the  Chair. 


LAY    REPRESENTATION    IN    CHURCH     COUNCILS 
AND  STATUTORY   PAROCHIAL   COUNCILS. 

PAPERS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  Egerton  of  Tatton, 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  at  the  present  day  to  prove  the  right  of  the 
laity  to  assist  in  Church  councils.  It  was  the  practice  in  primitire 
times,  and  the  clergy  have  no  longer  now  the  monopoly  of  learning  and 
training  which  in  the  dark  ages  they  possessed,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  they  for  a  longer  time  than  they  could  fairly  claim  maintained  the 
exclusive  right  to  sit  in  Church  councils.  The  position  of  the  laity  has 
been  well  defined  by  Canon  Barry,  now  Bishop  of  Sydney,  at  the  Derby 
Congress,  in  1882.  "The  laity  of  the  Church  must  have  their  right 
place  of  power  and  duty ;  not  in  the  ministry  which  Christ  has  given  to 
us,  but  in  all  that  concerns  the  work,  the  government,  the  jurisdiction, 
the  standards  of  doctrine  of  the  Church  itself.  In  the  synod  and  in  the 
parish,  in  Church  courts,  and  in  Church  appointments  it  is  for  the 
Church  as  a  whole  and  not  for  the  clergy  alone  to  speak  and  to  rule."  I" 
think  this  claim  can  hardly  be  disputed,  if  it  is  accompanied  with  the 
proviso  that  such  power  should  be  conferred  by  the  Church  itself  through 
its  existing  organization,  and  not  to  be  forced  on  it  from  the  outside  by 
parliamentary  legislation.  Bishop  Moberly,  quoted  by  Mr.  George 
Russell,  at  the  Ely  Conference,  says,  **  I  have  urged,  and  I  feel  very 
deeply  the  importance  of  the  view,  that  the  full  co-operation  of  the  laity 
of  the  Church,  not  as  matters  of  benevolence  or  bounty,  but  as  a  matter 
of  debt  and  duty,  is  not  more  absolutely  necessary  in  practice  than  it  is 
indispensable  in  theory  to  the  full  powers  and  efficacy  of  the  Church." 

The  influence  of  the  Church  Congresses  and  Diocesan  Conferences 
has  secured  already  one  important  step  in  that  direction.  The  House 
of  Laymen  for  the  Southern  Province,  by  the  character  of  its  delibera- 
tions, the  position  of  its  chairman,  and  the  standing  of  its  representa- 
tives, has  won  for  itself  already  an  important  place  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Church.  It  only  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  an  equally  representa- 
tive body  for  the  Northern  Province.  The  Northern  Convocation  in  its- 
Lower  House  has  already,  in  1887,  recorded  its  opinion  of  the  value 
to  Convocation  of  such  lay  assistance,  and  of  the  importance  of  securing. 
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for  the  Province  of  York  due  representation  of  the  laity  in  a  House  of 
their  own.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  carry 
out  that  recommendation,  and  I  trust  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  before  long  such  a  body  may  be  called  into  existence  by  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  whenever  such  a  body  is  elected  that  its 
operation  may  not  be  confined  to  the  Northern  Province,  but  that  a 
system  of  delegation  as  proposed,  for  the  better  transaction  of  business 
between  the  two  Convocations,  should  be  adopted,  and  that  lay  delegates 
from  the  Province  of  York  should  meet  the  lay  delegates  of  the  Province 
of  Canterbury,  in  London.  At  present  in  the  Northern  Province  the  lay 
representation  in  Church  Councils  is  confined  to  Diocesan  Conferences, 
these  are  partly  representative  and  generally  founded  on  Ruridecanal 
organization,  but  greater  uniformity  of  election  is  to  be  desired,  the 
qualification  of  the  electors  being  in  every  case  ''  Communicants  of  the 
Church  of  England." 

The  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences,  as  far  as  the  lay 
element  is  concerned,  consists  of  three  representatives,  with  an  equal 
number  of  clergy  from  twenty-six  dioceses,  and  at  present  it  gives  an 
opportunity  for  Churchmen  from  the  Northern  Province  meeting  with 
their  brethren  from  the  South  for  mutual  conference  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  Church,  while  it  brings  to  a  focus  the  opinions 
of  the  Diocesan  Conferences,  with  the  view  to  their  being  urged,  if 
thought  desirable,  upon  the  Convocations  and  Parliament. 

There  has,  therefore,  been  distinct  progress  in  favour  of  lay  represen- 
tation since  it  was  first  discussed  at  Church  Congresses,  and  the  question 
which  I  wish  to  raise  at  the  present  time  is  whether  any  extension  of 
that  system  should  proceed  on  the  same  lines  as  heretofore,  or  whether 
we  should  take  a  fresh  departure.  All  that  has  been  hitherto  accom- 
plished has  been  done  without  legislation,  by  the  action  of  the  Primate 
and  the  Episcopate,  and  with  the  cordial  support  of  the  great  body  of 
Churchmen.  The  existing  lay  organizations  which  I  have  mentioned, 
when  they  are  in  full  operation,  seem  to  be  adequate  to  secure  a  proper 
representation  of  the  voice  of  the  laity ;  but  at  present  their  position 
b  not  recognised  by  law,  and  they  can  only  informally  advise  Convoca- 
tions, and  guide  the  deliberations  of  Parliament  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  Church  which  may  be  brought  before  it,  by  their  debates  previous  to 
or  during  the  passage  of  the  Bills  through  both  Houses.  This  is  of 
itself,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  step  gained.  Since  I  have  known  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Church  of  England  party  is  decidedly  stronger 
than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  adverse  measures  and  a  strong 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  opposed  to  it. 

The  Irish  Church  has  been  disestablished,  Church  rates  have  been 
abolished,  and  a  Burial  Act  passed.  These  measures  only  served  as  a 
departure  from  which  to  make  further  claim  for  Disestablishment ;  but 
they  have  not  produced  the  effect  which  their  supporters  claimed  for  them, 
or  as  much  harm  as  Churchmen  feared.  Is  it  desirable  that  lay  repre- 
sentatives in  Church  Councils  should  have  greater  power  than  they  have 
at  present  ?  They  are  a  deliberative  body  ;  should  they  be  a  law-making 
body?  Shall  changes  in  the  constitution  or  services  of  the  Church 
requiring  legislation  be  submitted  to  any  body  other  than  Parliament  ? 
Is  this  body,  consisting  of  a  lay  and  clerical  House  of  Convocation,  to 
have  the  power  to  prepare  schemes  of  legislation,  so  that,  according  to 
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the  late  Bishop  of  London's  Bill,  subject  to  an  Order  in  Council  and 
the  veto  of  Parliament,  such  scheme  should  become  law  ?  I  do  n6t 
think  that  public  feeling  is  ripe  for  such  a  proposal  as  the  Bishop  of 
London's  Bill,  and  I  doubt  whether  the  nation  through  its  representa- 
tives in  Parliament  will  give  up  its  control  of  legislation  in  Church  ritual 
and  services  to  a  body  like  the  General  Assembly  in  Scotland,  or  the 
representative  General  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
land. That  view  need  not  prevent  a  representative  lay  body  being 
summoned  in  each  province  by  the  Archbishop,  to  advise  the  bishops 
and  clergy  assembled  in  Convocation  in  all  Church  matters.  But  now 
that  the  House  of  Commons  rests  on  a  purely  democratic  basis,  it  is  time 
for  the  Church  of  England  to  exercise  the  power  which  as  the  Church 
of  the  nation  she  does  possess,  and  which  she  is  daily  strengthening  in 
the  great  masses  of  the  population,  in  order  to  obtain  a  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  strong  enough  to  control  legislation  and  to  pass 
such  measures  as  the  Church  may  require. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  parochial  boards,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider what  is  the  parliamentary  history  of  attempted  legislation  on  this 
subject,  in  order  to  see  how  far  we  are  discussing  an  abortive  scheme. 
The  question  was  first  practically  introduced  in  187 1,  by  Lord  Samlon's 
Parochial  Councils  Bill,  which  provided  for  the  election  of  a  parochial 
council,  of  which  the  members  were  to  be  communicant  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  the  electors  were  to  be  the  parishioners  entitled 
lo  vote  at  the  election  of  churchwardens  ;  this  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  never  went  any  further.  It  was  the  occasion  of  an  interesting  letter 
to  his  clergy  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  which  I  will  allude  later  on. 
The  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  sanctioned  the  principle  of  the 
interference  of  three  aggrieved  parishioners  who  might  not  be  even  wor- 
shippers in  the  parish  church.  The  Church  Boards  Bill  followed  on 
these  lines.  It  first  appeared  in  1881,  when  it  was  talked  out  on  the 
second  reading,  while  in  the  Convocation  of  York  upon  the  same  day  a 
motion  of  Archdeacon  Prest,  to  the  effect — **  That  the  Bill  in  its  present 
form  would  embarrass  the  work  of  the  Church  by  placing  the  control  of 
parochial  matters  in  the  hands  of  tfiose  who  might  have  no  real  interest 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church,"  was  unanimously  carried.  In 
1882  the  introduction  was  blocked,  and  it  was  not  even  read  a  first  time. 
In  1884  it  was  not  brought  in.  In  1885  and  1886  it  was  dropped  as  in 
1 883.  It  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  and  I  believe  it  was  as  little 
acceptable  to  Liberationists  as  to  the  great  mass  of  Churchmen.  Let 
us,  however,  examine  the  arguments  for  and  against  such  a  proposal- 
The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Church  Boards  Bill  were  ably  placed 
before  the  Congress  at  Derby,  in  1882,  by  Mr.  A.  Grey,  M.P.  He 
advocated  it  on  the  ground  of  necessity  of  more  churchwardens  and 
their  need  of  further  powers.  He  then  laid  down  that  this  authority 
must  rest  on  legislative  sanction,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  the 
adoption  of  the  Act  optional.  While  he  thus  attempted  to  minimise  the 
measure,  he  really  raised  the  larger  question  of  democratic  election  in  the 
Church,  to  which  I  will  further  allude. 

Our  Constitution  has  been  largely  modified  according  to  democratic 
ideas.  The  Government  both  local  and  imperial  is  vested  in  representa- 
tive bodies.  Are  these  principles  to  be  introduced  into  the  Church  of 
England,  and  is  the  parson,  who  is  at  present  responsible  for  the  due 
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conduct  of  the  services  of  the  Church,  to  be  deposed  by  law  in  favour  of 
a  parochial  board  which  is  to  dictate  to  him  tlie  conduct  of  the  services, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  Church  ?  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  in  certain 
cases  clergy  have  made  arbitrary  changes  against  the  wishes  of  the 
parishioners.  But  is  it  necessary  to  alter  the  law  to  meet  a  few  isolated 
cases  ?  There  are  the  churchwardens  and  sidesmen,  and  if  the  parson 
consults  with  them,  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  ascertains  the  feelings  of  the 
parishioners  on  all  non-essential  parts  of  the  service,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  the  autocracy  of  the  parson. 

It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  lay  co-operation  and  control  is 
desirable : — (i)  In  the  management  and  decoration  of  the  parish  church ; 
(3)  in  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  the  public  services  \  (3)  in 
all  matters  in  which  the  Church  and  its  various  parochial  organizations 
can  act  collectively ;  (4)  disposal  of  offertories.  It  is  contended  that 
this  machinery  should  be  started  by  legislative  sanction.  The  main  ob- 
jection to  this  course  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  carrying  this  out,  which 
arises  directly  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  constituent  body  to  elect  this 
Church  Board.  The  usual  qualification  and  the  only  one  Parliament 
can  recognise  is  that  of  a  ratepayer  in  the  parish.  If  you  attempt  to 
make  a  qualification  such  as  Communicant  test,  or  subscription  to 
Nicene  Creed,  or  a  declaration  of  bona  fide  adhesion  to  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  member  of  congregation,  you  create  a  new 
and  invidious  distinction  between  parishioners,  and  one  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age. 

The  result  of  such  a  body,  elected  by  the  rat/epayers,  would  be  in 
many  parishes  to  introduce  elements  of  strife  into  the  management  of 
Church  affairs,  because  it  would  be  open  to  anyone  to  be  elected  on  the 
Church  Board  whether  he  was  a  Churchman  or  not ;  and  although  in 
many  parishes  the  plan  might  possibly  work  harmoniously,  yet  in  the 
parish  where  perhaps  the  need  of  it  would  be  greatest,  an  opponent  of 
the  Church,  a  strong  Liberationist,  might  be  elected  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  parson.  Mr.  Russell's  estimate  of  the  probable  working  of 
the  Church  Boards  Bill  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract : — 
*'  Putting  aside  all  extreme  cases  of  unlikely  results,  this  Bill,  in  its 
mildest  operation,  means  giving  the  control,  or  mutilation  of  our  parish 
churches  to  men  who  never  enter  their  doors;  the  management  of 
our  worship  to  men  who  regard  it  as  an  empty  form  or  grotesque 
parody ;  and  the  administration  of  our  alms  to  men  who  themselves 
do  not  contribute  a  single  sixpence  to  the  needs  of  their  brethren. 
It  means,  at  its  best,  the  Baptist  member  of  the  Board  finding 
himself  compelled  to  regulate  the  hour  and  occasion  of  infant  bap- 
tism ;  the  Independent  making  arrangements  for  a  confirmation ;  and 
the  Quaker  deciding  the  hour  and  days  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion.'' 

This  is  forcible  language,  but  it  does  not  overstate  the  possible  working 
of  such  a  scheme.  Another  objection  is  that  in  many  country  parishes 
there  would  hardly  exist  the  elements  for  creating  a  parochial  board,  and 
the  churchwardens,  an  old  constitutional  body,  are  already  sufficient  to 
form  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  parishioners  and  the  in- 
cumbent. I  admit  to  the  full  the  desirability  of  enlisting  the  services  of 
the  laity  in  the  work  of  the  parish.  The  dissenting  churches  set  us  a 
good  example  of  creating  a  number  of  office-bearers  in  their  congregations 
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whose  duty  it  is  to  support  and  work  with  the  minister.  It  is,  moreover, 
unnecessary  to  legislate,  because  the  evils  against  which  the  Parochial 
Boards  are  directed  might  be  prevented  by  the  influence  of  the  bishop, 
the  tact  of  tlie  rural  dean,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  chancellor ;  that  no 
alterations  in  the  fabric  should  be  carried  out  without  a  faculty,  or  any 
alterations  in  the  services  against  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners.  If  the 
clergy,  before  making  changes,  were  to  consult  the  bishop,  he  would  in 
all  cases  take  care  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  parish  before  giving  his 
own  opinion.  I  heartily  commend  the  language  used  by  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester  (when  Bishop  of  Ely)  in  1871 — language  which  I  venture  to 
•quote,  and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  already  borne  effect.  After 
stating  his  reasons  for  the  desirability  of  a  council  of  Churchmen  in 
every  parish,  and  recommending  such  an  experiment  to  be  made,  he 
adds : — **  (i)  The  end  to  be  kept  in  view  should  be,  to  give  the  parish- 
ioners in  every  parish  an  opportunity  of  co-operating  with  the  clergyman, 
•of  making  known  their  feelings  to  him,  and  of  learning  his  feelings  from 
him.  (2)  It  is  desirable  for  this  purpose  that  every  clergyman  should 
make  such  arrangements  as  that  some  of  his  parishioners  should  be 
summoned  to  take  council  with  him  twice  a  year  or  oftener.  (3)  The 
following  methods  of  obtaining  such  a  council  or  church  committee 
have  been  suggested ;  some  of  them  have  been  tried  and  found  success- 
ful. I  would  willingly  leave  it  to  your  own  wisdom  to  select  that  which 
seems  most  suited  to  the  nature  and  character  of  your  own  parish ;  if 
kept  in  view  always  that  it  is  desirable  to  elect  or  invite  persons  of  all 
•classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest : — (i)  The  clergyman,  in  con- 
junction with  the  churchwardens,  may  invite  representatives  of  various 
classes ;  or  (2)  all  adult  communicants,  together  with  the  churchwardens, 
may  be  invited  ;  or  (3)  an  election  may  be  made  (a)  by  calling  together 
all  communicants  or  bona-fide  Churchmen  to  nominate  a  certain  number, 
or  {b)  by  calling  the  vestry  to  nominate  a  certain  number.  (4)  The 
-duty  of  the  committee  or  council,  obtained  by  one  of  these  forms  of  in- 
vitation or  election,  should  be  to  advise,  consult  and  co-operate  with 
the  incumbent  and  churchwardens  on  all  matters  connected  with  the 
spiritual,  educational,  and  charitable  interests  of  the  parish.*'  If  this 
advice  were  followed  we  should  not  hear  of  any  necessity  for  legislation, 
nor  of  complaint  of  the  autocracy  of  the  parson. 

Church  Councils  when  set  in  operation  are  not  always  harmonious  in 
action.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  case  of  that  in  Natal,  which  has 
appeared  in  a  correspondence  recently  laid  before  Parliament  That 
Council  protested  against  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  having  declined  to  accept  and  consecrate  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  and  then  proceeded  to  nomi- 
nate and  elect  Sir  George  Cox  to  fill  the  vacant  see,  on  which  Arch- 
deacon Colley,  eX'Offido  president  of  the  Church  Council,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Governor,  repudiates  their  action  as  of  a  body  having  no  existence 
in  law,  and  having  lapsed  from  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  its  own 
rules.  He  characterises  their  position  as  misleading,  and  their  argu- 
ments as  based  on  erroneous  suppositions,  rash  assertions,  and  a  wild 
mis-statement  of  fact.  If  Church  Boards  were  legalised  we  should 
probably  have  many  cases  of  similar  conflicting  bodies  in  a  parish. 
Can  the  principle  of  compulsory  lay  boards,  if  adopted,  be  confined  to 
the  parish  ?    Would  not  the  same  treatment  be  logically  eactended  to 
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bishops  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  dioceses,  or  to  deans 
and  chapters  in  the  management  of  their  estates  ?  At  present  both  these 
dignitaries  frequently  and  advantageously  avail  themselves  of  lay  help. 
But  suppose  that  it  was  forced  upon  them  by  the  ratepayers  of  a  diocese, 
would  it  work  equally  well?  We  must  also  consider  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill,  with  whom  we  at  present  differ,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  lay  co-operation  in  a  parish  can  best  be  secured.  They 
go  a  step  further.  The  party  who  supports  the  Church  Boards  Bill  pro- 
poses to  vest  in  the  elected  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop, 
power  to  provide  for  the  delivery  of  sermons  and  lectures  by  persons  not 
in  holy  orders  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  would  mean  making 
the  church  the  common  property  of  all  religious  or  irreligious  bodies  in 
a  parish,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  bishop,  which  might  place  him  in  a 
very  invidious  position.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  much  has 
been  done  in  creating  lay  representative  bodies  without  any  legislative 
sanction.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  the  same  results  cannot 
be  obtained  for  the  parish,  the  chapter,  or  the  diocese  without  legislation. 
It  is  admitted  now  that  a  parish  is  not  fully  equipped  that  does  not 
possess  an  adequate  staff  of  lay  agents,  whether  lay  workers  or  deacons, 
to  conduct  services,  or  for  the  various  organizations  and  clubs  which 
spnng  up  in  the  populous  parishes  in  the  towns.  In  the  country 
districts  there  is  the  greatest  want  of  such  organizations.  If  the  clergy 
would  only  in  such  parishes  organize  a  staff  of  lay  workers,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  parson,  by  being  constantly  in  contact  with  them, . 
ascertaining  the  views  of  his  parishioners  on  the  services  and  ritual  of 
the  church,  and  following  them  as  far  as  he  consistently  could.  This 
parochial  organization  might  be  encouraged  by  the  bishop  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visits  to  the  parish,  seeing  and  stimulating  the  lay  workers 
in  their  labours.  The  clergyman  for  whom  the  law  is  said  to  be  required 
is  one  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  and  considers  himself  above  his 
parishioners,  and  goes  on  his  own  way  without  consulting  his  churchwar- 
dens or  leading  parishioners. 

There  is  every  disposition  to  support  the  clergy  in  a  parish  if  they  con- 
salt  their  parishioners.  But  so  much  depends  on  the  tact  of  the 
clergyman.  In  one  parish  you  will  see  an  incumbent  trying  to  work  a 
parish  on  his  own  narrow  lines,  and  either  losing  the  confidence  of  his 
parishioners  or  breaking  down  under  the  attempt.  In  another  parish 
you  will  find  the  incumbent  getting  everything  he  wants  from  his  congre- 
gation and  working  harmoniously  with  them.  In  the  former  case, 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  between  those  who  ought  to  be  on  good 
terms,  or  between  the  parson  and  his  dock  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  clergy 
are  strengthened  and  supported  by  all  classes  of  sincere  Christians  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  the  parish  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  extension 
of  the  Gospel.  Surely  the  voluntary  organization  is  worth  more  than 
one  forced  upon  a  parish  by  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  conclusi6n  which  I  have  come  to,  and  I  hope  it  is  shared  in  by 
the  Congress,  is  that  while  in  every  way  the  bishops  and  clergy  should 
endeavour  to  enlist  the  services  of  laity  in  a  parish,  yet  it  would  be  most 
prejudicial  to  the  harmony  and  well-being  of  a  parish  if  a  Bill,  which  to 
be  of  any  good  must  be  compulsory,  were  to  be  passed  for  the  formation 
of  boards.   It  is  absurd  to  say  they  are  necessary  to  keep  off  disestablish- 
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ment.  I  think  the  clergy  and  laity  can  and  will  work  together  spon- 
taneously, and  that  they  will  do  so  all  the  better  for  not  being  brought 
together .  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Nor  do  I  think  that  democratic 
representation  of  the  laity  in  Church  Councils  is  the  best  way  of  popular- 
izing the  Church,  any  more  than  the  popular  election  of  a  clergyman  by 
a  parish,  or  a  bishop  by  a  diocese,  would  be  an  improvement  on  our 
present  system.  A  ratepaying  qualification  for  membership  of  a 
parochial  board  might  introduce  Nonconformists  or  Atheists  into  the 
Councils  of  the  Church,  and  although  they  would  not  as  a  minority  have 
much  power,  yet  they  might  render  the  position  of  an  incumbent  a  very 
unpleasant  one.  When  I  consider  what  strides  the  Church  of  England 
has  made  in  the  last  30  years,  in  spite  of  adverse  legislation,  and  with 
little  help  from  Parliament  except  in  the  case  of  the  Extension  of  the 
Episcopate,  and  other  minor  Bills^  I  am  content  with  such  steady 
progress  without  any  legislative  interference  beyond  the  passing  of  such 
measures  as  affect  Church  property,  such  as,  at  present,  the  Patron- 
age and  Tithes  Bill.  If  Churchmen  were  more  in  earnest  about  the 
passing  of  such  Bills,  I  should  have  greater  confidence  in  the  future. 
We  do  not  want  new  Church  Lay  Councils  as  much  as  greater  unity  of 
purpose  among  lay  Churchmen  to  urge  the  passing  of  measures 
necessary  to  remove  scandals  from  the  Church  and  secure  the  pro- 
perty which  she  has  inherited  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  and 
nation. 


The  Rev.  the  Hon.   W.    H.    Fremantle,   Canon  of 

Canterbury. 

I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  address  myself  to  one  point  only,  namely, 
that  lay  power  in  the  parishes  ought  to  have  the  authority  of  law.  I 
take  the  parish  because  it  is  there  alone  that  real  power  can  be  exerted 
and  the  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  laity  be  called  forth.  And  I 
take  the  question  of  legal  authority,  because  it  is  by  law  alone  that  lay 
power  can  be  effectually  asserted. 

The  ecclesiastical  mind  does  not  readily  distinguish  the  practical  from 
the  ideal,  and  in  these  discussions  we  often  find  questions  about  niri- 
decanal  meetings,  diocesan  conferences,  and  convocations  of  the  clergy 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  questions  relating  to  the  parish.  But 
lay  power  can  be  exerted  in  the  parishes  alone,  and  with  power  alone 
comes  an  adequate  interest  and  a  full  sense  of  responsibility.  We  need 
not  under-value  meetings  for  discussion  as  the  means  of  forming  opinion 
and  evoking  mutual  knowledge  and  sympathy.  The  Church  Congresses 
and  diocesan  and  ruridecanal  conferences  have  done  much  towards 
these  results ;  and  even  the  Convocations,  though  they  represent  the 
clergy  alone,  have  at  times,  as  in  their  action  in  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, exerted  a  real  influence.  But  to  none  of  these  bodies  can  definite 
power  be  entrusted.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  resolutions  of 
a  rural  deanery  or  of  a  diocesan  conference  being  made  binding  in  law. 
It  is  equally  impossible  that  the  Convocation  of  the  clergy  should  be 
allowe:!  to  legislate.  As  regards  general  legislation,  it  is  certain  that, 
since  the  Reformation,  Parliament  alone  has  legislated  for  the  Church. 
There  alone  the  laity  have  power  \  and  our  effort  should  be  not  to  alter 
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this,  but  to  make  Parliament  sensible  of  its  responsibility,  and  to  get  all 
men  to  feel  that  legislation  is  essentially  a  spiritual  function.  But  as 
to  local  self-government  the  parish  alone  is  the  stage  upon  which  it  can 
operate  fuUy.  There  men's  interests  lie,  there  the  church  system  can  be 
brought  home  to  them  in  their  families  and  in  their  business ;  there  also 
it  can  be  brought  into  union  with  the  democracy,  and  the  people  can  be 
brought  to  care  for  the  conduct  of  individual  and  social  life. 

I  am  entitled  to  believe  that  the  need  of  statutory  councils  in  the 
parishes  is  very  widely  felt.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1886  an  address 
was  presented  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  signed  by 
more  than  4,300  clergymen,  directly  asking  for  the  establishment  of  such 
councils.  The  address  records  the  discussions  in  Convocation  from  1870 
onwards,  which  resulted  in  the  recommendation  that  parochial  councils 
should  be  formed.  "  But,"  it  continues,  "  little  or  nothing  has  been  done 
towards  their  formation.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  establishment  of  paro* 
chial  councils,  or  of  some  such  bodies,  with  well-defined  statutory  powers^  is 
of  primary  importance,  as  tending  in  the  most  effectual  way  to  increase 
the  local  interest  of  the  laity  in  Church  affairs,  and  to  stimulate  and 
maintain  in  them  a  feeling  that  the  national  Church  is  theirs,  and  that 
they  have  a  responsible  share  in  its  life." 

How  is  it,  we  may  well  ask,  that,  when  about  a  quarter  of  the  working 
parochial  clergy  have  signed  such  a  document,  the  results  are  so 
insignificant  that  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  movement  for  two-and-a 
half  years  ?  It  is  mainly  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  general 
election,  or  rather  that  the  general  election  of  1886  turned  upon  the  Irish 
question  alone.  Those  who  have  looked  into  the  history  of  Church 
reform  observe  that  it  is  only  actively  taken  up  when  the  reform  spirit 
generally  is  at  work  in  the  nation.  It  is  said  by  historians  of  the  West- 
minster assembly  of  divines  in  1646,  that  its  members  became  more  or 
less  eager  in  their  Calvinism  according  to  the  nearness  or  remoteness 
of  the  Scottish  army.  In  the  same  way  it  seems  that  popular  ideas  of 
Church-government  in  the  parishes  flourish  or  decay  with  the  nearness 
or  remoteness  of  a  general  election.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  Church 
reform.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  reforms  to  be  some  time  in  incubating, 
till  a  moment  favourable  to  their  execution  arises.  Till  then  even  the 
most  zealous  reformers  find  their  efforts  blunted  by  the  dull  force  of 
apathy.  We,  therefore,  need  not  fear  to  take  the  address  of  the  4,300 
clergy  as  showing  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  working  parochial  clergy 
are  sincerely  in  favour  of  statutory  parochial  councils.  If  the  laity  have 
not  moved,  it  is  largly  because  the  concentration  of  parochial  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  has  kept  their  energy  in  abeyance.  It  is  partly  due 
also  to  the  disestablishment  controversy,  which  has  set  church-goers  on  a 
merely  defensive  tack,  and  has  made  those  who  have  been  the  backbone 
of  reform  in  other  matters  think  the  Church  system  no  concern  of 
theirs. 

But  the  working  of  the  parochial  system  is  the  concern  of  all.  Its 
glory  is  that  it  touches  all — not  in  matters  of  worship  only,  but  in  matters 
of  life — it  is  meant  to  be  the  great  agent  for  the  furtherance  of  Christian 
righteousness  in  each  local  community.  If  the  parochial  system  has 
partly  failed,  it  is  because  this  great  aim  has  been  lost  sight  of.  It  has 
meant  the  clergyman  managing  the  affairs  of  public  worship  and  its 
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adjuncts,  instead  of  meaning  the  Christian  people  working  under  the 
guidance  of  the  clergyman  for  the  promotion  of  righteousness. 

But  when  this  grand  aim  is  fully  grasped,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  the 
well-disposed  among  the  people  will  rally  to  it.  They  will  feel  that  it 
concerns  them,  not  merely  whether  the  services  are  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  respond  to  the  special  needs  of  the  people,  but  whether 
Church  funds  are  adequate  and  are  rightly  managed,  whether  agencies  are 
established  and  are  efficient  for  instruction,  for  visitation,  for  charitable 
relief,  whether  institutions  like  guilds,  sisterhoods,  institutes,  clubs,  are 
introduced,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  conducted ;  whether  the  cleigy 
are  to  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  and  for  any  reason ;  whether  the 
parish  is  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  without  any  consent  of  those 
whose  interests  are  at  stake. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  while  Chmrch-life  grows,  the  people 
will  be  content  to  be  mere  helpers,  passive,  or  half-hearted,  or  servile,  of 
another  man's  work.  They  will  feel  that  they  must  be  active  agents  in  their 
own  work ;  and  this  they  can  only  become  by  having  a  legitimate 
share  of  power  guaranteed  to  them  by  law. 

There  has  been  a  prejudice  against  statutory  Church  councils  firom 
misconceptions  which  we  must  shortly  clear  away.  First,  it  is  said, 
everyone  will  come  in  and  dictate  to  the  clergyman.  But  it  is  not  a 
tumultuary  but  a  constitutional  system  which  is  proposed.  It  is  not 
probable  that  ill-affected  men  would  concern  themselves  with  it ;  if  they 
did,  they  would  be  only  units  among  the  electors.  Next,  it  is  said,  im- 
proper men  would  be  elected.  Well,  if  men  choose  to  impose  a  test,  they 
must  do  so :  but  the  day  of  tests  is  over.  Christians  should  be  trustfiiL 
Again,  it  is  supposed  the  clergyman  would  be  unduly  fettered. 
But  his  teaching  would  not  be  touched.  His  parochial  activity 
would,  I  feel  sure,  be  stimulated  rather  than  checked.  If  some 
proposals  he  thought  important  should  have  to  be  delayed  or 
abandoned,  he  may  well  remember  that  the  consent  of  the 
people  is  a  necessary  condition  of  any  plan  being  useful.  It  is 
said  plans  would  be  thrust  upon  him  which  he  could  not  cany  into 
effect  But  it  is  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  done  against  the  wish 
of  the  clergyman  unless  the  bishop  considers  the  matter  so  important 
that  the  remonstrance  of  the  clergyman  must  be  over-ridden.  It  is  said 
that  the  bishop  would  have  too  much  thrown  on  him  by  such  appeals. 
But  it  is  genuinely  episcopal  work ;  and  the  bishop  has  his  archdeacons 
and  rural  deans,  who  in  all  minor  matters  might  act  for  him. 
Further,  it  is  said  that  some  parishes  are  not  fitted  for  such  an  organi- 
zation. The  Bill  for  Parochial  Councils  is  permissive.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  establishment  of  a  Council  shall  be  only  by  a  vote  of 
the  people  themselves,  and  that  a  similar  vote  should  be  capable 
of  putting  an  end  to  it. 

But,  it  is  said,  voluntary  councils  are  a  good  thing,  but  they  must  not 
have  statutory  authority.  To  this  point  I  will  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  paper. 

First,  observe  that  the  Church  system  is  in  all  its  parts  regulated  by 
national  laws.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  any  new  powers  should  be 
conferred  on  the  laity  in  the  parishes  except  by  law.  The  alternative 
is  clerical  autocracy  or  caprice. 

Next,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  that  law  is  a  sacred  thing.    To  Israel 
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it  was  Divine.  To  St.  Paul  its  officers  were  ministers  of  God.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  the  Christian  clergy  should  look  upon  the  law  with 
dislike  or  contempt. 

Further,  the  law  is  not  a  dead  rule,  but  a  living  power.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  we  are  directed  by  it.  To  know  our 
legal  rights  in  matters  of  business,  of  property,  of  social  relations, 
has  a  wide  effect  upon  our  conduct,  and  even  our  manners. 
If  the  laity  are  told  by  the  law  that  they  have  no  rights,  they  will 
behave  as  children,  or  slaves;  sometimes  rebellious,  sometimes 
servile,  sometimes  deferential,  never  as  responsible  men  with  Christian 
independence. 

But  is  this  wish  for  the  absence  of  law  genuine  ?  Not  at  all.  It 
means,  let  one  party  to  the  contract  be  bound  but  not  the  other ;  let 
one  have  his  legal  rights  guaranteed  and  the  other  have  no  rights  at  all. 
The  beneficed  clergyman  holds  a  position  fenced  round  by  the  law  on  all 
sides.  With  a  few  exceptions,  themselves  defined  by  law,  the  law  defends 
his  property,  his  office,  against  all  comers — against  parishioners,  brother 
clergy,  patron,  and  bishop.  Meanwhile,  the  parishioners  have  no 
rights  at  all.  The  meaning  of  the  cry  "  Let  us  have  as  little  as  possible  to 
do  with  law  "  is  in  this  case  *'  Let  me  have  all  the  law  to  protect  me,  to 
guarantee  my  independence  even  if  I  choose  to  abuse  it ;  but  let  none 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Church  system  exists  have  any  rights  at 
all."  Among  the  Hovas  of  Madagascar  the  law  of  marriage  makes  the 
wife  little  better  than  the  slave  of  the  husband ;  and  if  she  displeases 
him,  he  has  only  to  say  "  I  thank  you,"  and  she  is  divorced.  If,  when  a 
more  just  and  Christian  marriage  law  were  proposed  the  Hova  husbands 
were  to  join  in  saying  that  marriage  was  one  of  those  states  with  which 
the  law  should  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  it  might  be  suggested  to 
them  that  what  they  were  really  meaning  was  that  the  law  should  give  all 
the  rights  to  the  husband  and  none  to  the  wife. 

Suppose  that  the  parochial  Church  system  were  really  without  law, 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  by  contract.  And  then,  we  may 
be  sure,  though  the  parishioners,  if  they  were  wise,  would  guarantee  a 
certain  independence  to  their  pastor,  they  would  take  care  that  in  the 
plans  adopted  their  own  rights  should  be  respected,  that  they  should 
have  some  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  that  whatever  was  done 
should  be  subject  to  revision  by  them  or  their  representatives.  We 
cannot  be  justified  in  invoking  the  law  to  support  the  clergy,  and 
deprecating  it  when  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  give  the  laity  their  due. 

And  once  more.  It  may  be  said  that  some  kind  of  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding may  be  come  to  which  will  place  the  relation  of  incumbent 
and  people  on  a  sound  footing,  the  clergyman  voluntarily  binding 
himself  to  subject  his  discretion  in  certain  points  to  the  discretion 
of  the  parishioners.  Successful  instances  of  the  working  of  such 
a  system  can  be  adduced.  But,  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  in- 
cumbent is,  as  the  law  stands,  the  party  solely  responsible,  and  therefore 
cannot  part  with  his  power  to  the  extent  required  ;  not  to  mention  that, 
whatever  the  understanding  may  be,  it  cannot  be  binding  on  him  if  he 
chooses  to  break  through  it  (and  I  have  known  a  case  where  this  has 
been  done)  \  not  to  mention  that  the  cases  of  neglect  or  extravagance, 
where  a  Council  is  most  needed,  are  just  those  in  which  the 
incumbent  would  be  least  willing  to  call  a  Council  into  existence : 
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supposing  that  all  has  worked  smoothly  and  beneficially  for  lo,  15, 
or  20  years,  yet  when  the  incumbency  comes  to  an  end,  the  next 
clergyman  may  overthrow  the  whole  system ;  or  rather,  by  simply  taking 
no  action  through  laziness  or  mistrust,  he  may  let  the  whole  fabric 
laboriously  built  up  by  his  predecessor  and  the  people  ^1  to  the  ground. 
You  will  never  get  Englishmen  to  work  on  such  conditions  as  that« 
There  must  be  real  lay  power,  and  that  power  must  be  conferred  by 
statute. 

I  beg  this  Congress  to  cast  its  vote  in  favour  of  this  great  reform.  I 
see  many  signs  that  the  parochial  system  of  our  Church  is  coming  to 
have  an  importance  which  it  has  never  had  before.  It  may  become  the 
means  of  combining  the  divergent  tendencies  of  the  past  in  a  common 
work  for  the  future ;  it  may  open  itself  to  the  new  democratic  r^me 
and  enlist  the  rising  popular  power  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ;  it  may 
draw  out  all  the  gifts  which  have  hitherto  lain  dormant  because  the 
exclusive  clerical  system  has  overlaid  and  quenched  them  ;  it  may  invent 
new  methods  for  bringing  home  to  men  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  a 
moral  and  a  social  power.  And,  that  it  may  do  this,  one  thing  alone  is 
needed — that  those  who  conduct  our  Church  affairs  should  learn  the 
noble  and  truly  Christian  lesson  which  has  carried  a  great  statesman  to 
power  again  and  again,  the  lesson  which  he  has  embodied  in  the  words, 
♦*  Trust  the  people."    

R.  Denny  UruN,  Esq.,  F.S.S..  Member  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Chichester  Diocesan  Conference. 

That  the  question  is  by  no  means  new,  is  far  from  being  a  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  discussed  in  this  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
process  of  re-discussion  after  an  interval,  there  is  the  better  chance  of  a 
clearing  away  of  doubts  and  difficulties,  and  of  a  final  agreement  on 
the  main  points. 

"Church  Councils" — a  comprehensive  term — seems  to  include  all 
assemblies  for  Church  purposes,  and  at  the  outset  it  suggests  that  there 
is  no  "Church  Council"  for  the  whole  of  England  Perhaps  some 
present  may  not  know  that  the  Irish  Church,  immediately  after  dis- 
establishment, found  it  necessary  to  organize  the  "  General  Synod,"  in 
which  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity  form  one  assembly  for  deliberative 
purposes.  For  voting  or  legislative  purposes  the  House  of  Bishops  and 
the  clerical  representatives  form  distinct  bodies ;  and  no  measure  can 
pass  unless  it  command  the  assent  of  each  order  separately.  Experience 
shows  that  the  arrangement  was  wisely  made. 

With  us  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  is  the  highest  "Church 
Council,**  in  which  no  representatives  of  the  laity  are  admissible.  Of 
the  "  House  of  Laymen"  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  after  so  short  a  period 
of  trial.  Perhaps  this  body  may  hereafter  be  recognised  by  ecclesiastical 
law  ;  when  it  would  be  desirable  that  (after  the  Irish  precedent)  delibera- 
tions should  be  jointly  held,  while,  for  voting  purposes  the  clerical  and 
lay  sections  will  always  maintain  their  separate  existence.  Beyond  this, 
I  do  not  touch  on  "  reform  of  Convocation,"  regarding  it  as  a  distinct 
question  from  that  before  us. 

The  English  diocese  now  has  its  annual  Conference,  without  any 
legal  powers,  but  valuable  as  a  Council  of  advice  for  the  Bishop.    Year 
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by  year  the  work  of  the  Standiog-Committee,  and  of  the  sub-Com- 
mittees, becomes  more  important.  Severe  economy  being  necessary,  in 
the  absence  of  sufficient  funds,  the  reports  and  other  papers  suffer  from 
their  extreme  brevity;  and  there  is  a  want  of  inter-communication 
between  the  dioceses.  These  are  slight  defects,  which  may  be  remedied 
in  time.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  defect  is  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Diocesan  Conferences;  but  this  is 
receiving  attention,  and  a  scheme  is  under  consideration  which,  if 
adopted,  will  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The  lay  representatives  take 
much  interest  in  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  in  its  Committee  work ; 
and  it  may  be  hyper-critical  to  remark — as  one  from  the  south  of 
England — that  those  who  trouble  themselves  the  least  are  the  men  of 
very  high  position  in  the  county,  who  are  placed  on  the  Conference  for 
that  very  reason,  and  not  because  they  take  any  special  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Church.    This  also  will  right  itself  in  time. 

The  Ruridecanal  is  the  next  ''Church  Council "  in  the  scale ;  and 
this  is,  in  almost  every  locality,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  development. 
That  the  Clergy  of  the  Rural  Deanery  will  always  desire  to  hold  seme 
of  their  meetings  apart,  for  discussion  of  matters  purely  clerical,  may 
be  assumed.  Yet  I  venture  to  think  that,  at  other  meetings,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  presence  of  one  or  two  lay  delegates  from  each 
parish.  For  example,  at  this  larger  meeting  should  be  elected  the 
representatives  to  the  Diocesan  Conference.  A  topic  requiring  far  more 
frequent  attention  is  "Church  Defence,"  with  its  local  organization  of 
meetings,  and  of  lectures  on  Church  History.  A  Central  Society  in 
London  may  be  valuable  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
statistics  and  general  information.  But  a  London  office  can  never  bring 
this  question  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  rural  and  town  populations. 
This  task  is  peculiarly  fit  for  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  rural  deanery. 
When  this  is  properly  organized  there  are  other  matters  which  might 
well  come  before  such  a  meeting — Festivals  of  the  Church  Choirs — 
Elementary  Education — Foreign  Missions.  For  successful  work  in 
certain  departments  the  genius  of  each  locality  must  be  invoked.  True 
it  is  that  some  large  and  flourishing  parishes  can  manage  all  these  things 
for  themselves :  but  nine-tenths  of  the  parishes  of  England  have  to  be 
considered,  and  these  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  distinct  organization 
for  all  purposes. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  lay  delegates  will  not  attend  such 
meetings.  I  admit  that  the  average  layman  will  not  go  far^  and  will 
not  go  regularly — unless  there  is  something  definite  to  be  done  at  the 
meeting.  Yet  my  experience  is  that  laymen  are  quite  willing  to  bestow 
time  and  attention  where  they  believe  that  their  presence  is  desired  for 
some  useful  purpose  connected  with  their  national  Church.  Many  of 
the  clergy  cannot,  or  will  not,  regard  this  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  layman.  Therefore,  I  repeat  that  where  some  definite  work 
— beyond  mere  speeches  and  formal  votes  of  thanks — is  on  the  pro- 
gramme, the  layman  is  forthcoming  when  wanted.  He  may  not  be 
forward  to  offer  his  help,  his  notions  may  be  crude,  and  his  help  at  first 
may  be  of  little  value.  This  is  probable ;  but  when  a  clergyman 
remarks  on  the  *'  little  assistance  given  by  his  parishioners,"  I  always  call 
to  mind  the  schoolmaster  who  ordered  that  no  boy  should  plunge  into 
the  river  until  he  could  swim.    The  only  way  to  make  a  layman  really 
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serviceable  is  to  place  him  in  some  suitable  employment.  There  is  not 
a  dissenting  community  in  the  land  in  which  this  is  not  thoroughly 
understood.  In  our  Church  it  is  so  imperfectly  understood  that  many 
parish  priests  may  still  be  found  who  apparently  regard  it  as  the  only 
function  of  the  laity  to  be  preached  to,  talked  with,  and  now  and  then 
asked  for  a  subscription. 

The  parochial  system  may  have  its  advantages,  but  drawbacks  are 
not  wanting.  The  incumbent  has  a  "  freehold  " — such  as  no  other 
Christian  minister  possesses — and  being  very  conscious  of  the  fact,  he  is 
often  apt  to  assume  all  the  responsibility  and  labour,  as  well  as  all  the 
legal  authority.  Now  the  dissenting  minister,  while  feeling  very 
responsible  in  the  pulpit,  is  glad,  when  out  of  it,  to  look  for,  and  is 
certain  to  find,  helpers  of  various  kinds. 

May  I  ask,  which  of  these  methods  is  the  nearest  imitation  of  the 
course  taken  in  Apostolic  days  ?  We  find  that  their  thoughts  being  too 
much  diverted  to  secular  and  administrative  work,  the  Apostles  resolved 
to  devote  themselves  "  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Word."  Those  whom  they  chose  as  helpers  in  the  lower  branches  of 
their  work  possibly  ma'Ie  some  mistakes  at  the  outset,  as  no  man 
becomes  all  at  once  a  good  administrator.  Yet  the  precedent  is  clear 
and  unquestioned  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  "  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  "  should  not  occupy  time  and  thought  on  financial  details. 

In  truth  this  is  only  done  in  a  Church  "  by  law  established,"  where 
the  incumbent  has  the  freehold,  and  is  "monarch  of  all  he  surveys." 
When  his  cork  jacket  is  stolen,  and  the  swimmer,  cast  suddenly  into  the 
stre'am,  has  to  rely  on  himself  for  everything — in  other  words,  when 
"  disestablishment "  comes,  all  is  changed.  Then  recourse  is  had  to 
the  laity,  who  must  be  consulted,  interested,  and  brought  into  harness. 
The  disestablished  Church  always  has  its  genuine  working  vestry,  under 
that  or  some  other  name  ;  and  let  us  by  all  means  secure  as  many  as 
we  can  of  the  benefits  of  disestablishment.  The  word  "  vestry  "  is  not, 
indeed,  a  word  of  good  omen.  The  London  Vestry  is  nothing  but  a 
minor  Board  of  Works.  The  country  vestry,  since  the  abolition  of 
Church  rates,  becomes  year  by  year  more  of  an  empty  formality  ;  while 
in  many  rural  parishes  it  is  hard  to  assemble  even  three  or  four 
parishioners  for  the  election  of  their  churchwarden.  The  vestry  being 
a  purely  secular  and  formal  institution,  of  no  value  for  Church  pur- 
poses, I  prefer  to  use  the  term  Parochial  Board  or  Council^  in  advocating 
a  body  of  genuine  helpers  for  the  clergyman  in  financial  and  adminis- 
trative work. 

This  institution  in  the  American  Church  is  of  very  long  standing ; 
and  it  takes  charge  of  all  the  financial  business  of  the  parish.  As 
regards  the  momentous  duty  of  selecting  an  incumbent  on  a  vacancy, 
the  American  example  has  not  been  largely  followed.  In  New  Zealand, 
and  elsewhere  in  our  Colonial  Churches,  it  was  deemed  wise  to  commit 
this  duty  not  to  the  vestry  but  to  a  **  Board  of  patronage,"  containing 
delegates  both  from  the  parish  and  from  the  diocese  at  large.  When  the 
Irish  Church  was  reorganized  (1869-70)  all  other  examples  being  care- 
fully considered,  the  latter  plan  was  adopted  ;  and  in  Ireland  the  vestrj* 
(as  such)  has  no  voice  in  the  election  of  the  incumbent.  He  is  elected 
by  a  Board,  of  which  the  Bishop  is  chairman,  and  which  contains 
representatives  from  the  parish  and  also  from  the  diocese. 
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The  vestry  in  Ireland  is,  however,  an  important  factor,  as  it  elects 
the  minor  officials — which  is  easy,  and  provides  their  salaries — which  is 
often  difficult.  It  has  the  care  of  the  Church  and  other  buildings ;  but 
it  cannot  interfere  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  service.  Financial 
work  of  all  kinds  devolves  on  the  vestry  with  this  exception — that  the 
incumbent  may,  if  he  chooses,  retain  the  control  over  the  offertory  proper. 
The  vestry  meets  as  often  as  may  be  required,  the  incumbent  being  its 
chairman,  and  the  other  ex-officio  members  being  the  curate  (if  any) 
and  the  churchwardens.  The  mode  of  electing  the  vestry  was  much 
considered,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  in  each  parish  of  a  register 
of  church  members,  which,  however,  includes  owners  of  property — 
being  churchmen — although  non-resident.  This  may  be  justified  in 
Ireland,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  recommended  for  adoption  here.  It  is  also 
very  doubtful  whether  women,  and  young  persons  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21 — confirmed  and  communicants — should  be  excluded  from 
the  register.  They  afford  valuable  help  in  many  ways,  and  form  perhaps 
the  majority  of  every  congregation ;  and  it  seems  unnecessarily  harsh 
to  exclude  them  all  from  the  privilege  of  once  a  year  joining  in  the 
choice  of  the  vestrymen. 

With  these  quahfications,  the  Irish  vestry  seems  to  fulfil  all  that  can 
be  desired,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  well  tested,  as  a 
working  machine,  through  some  trying  years.  With  the  suggested 
modifications,  the  pattern  may  here  be  found  for  the  "  Parochial 
Council." 

That  a  Parochial  Board  or  Council  should  have  been  sketched  out 
on  false  and  misleading  lines,  as  for  instance  in  Mr.  Albert  Grey's  -Bill, 
is,  of  course,  no  argument  against  it.  There  was  all  but  general  con- 
demnation of  a  plan  which  would  have  allowed  people  of  all  religions, 
or  of  none,  to  have  included  themselves  in  the  list  of  voters.  For  the 
election  of  a  parochial  board,  there  should  evidently  be  a  constituency 
of  people  interested  in  the  Church,  and  subscribing  to  its  funds.  The 
minimum  may  be  small,  but  a  regular  annual  contribution  seems 
essential  as  a  test  of  good  faith.  In  the  event  of  some  questionable 
person  requiring  to  be  entered  on  the  list,  or  objecting  to  being  removed 
from  it,  there  should  be  an  appeal  provided  to  some  ecclesiastical 
authority — the  Archdeacon  or  the  Diocesan  Chancellor.  These  and 
other  contingencies  should  be  provided  for  by  the  rules  and  regulations. 
It  is  important  that  every  parish  should  not  have  its  separate  code. 
To  shut  out  a  bewildering  variety,  the  code  should  be,  in  each  diocese, 
drawn  up  by  the  Conference  and  approved  by  the  Bishop. 

The  chief  reason  for  desiring  the  aid  of  Parliament  in  the  formation 
of  parochial  boards  would  be  this — that  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
accept  and  hold  property  of  all  kinds.  They  would  rapidly  acquire 
gifts  and  legacies,  and  probably  many  patrons  wbuld  be  willing  to  cede 
their  rights  of  presentation.  To  hold  property  they  must  be  legally 
incorporated.  Not  that  it  is  fitting  or  agreeable  that  the  Church  should 
apply  to  a  Parliament  containing  many  avowed  enemies,  and  many  luke- 
warm friends,  but  this  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  "  establishment." 

Meanwhile,  and  before  legal  powers  can  be  obtained,  I  venture  to 
recommend  every  parish  priest  to  set  up  his  own  parochial  council, 
making  over  to  it  such  departments  of  work  as,  in  his  judgment,  may 
with  advantage  be  made  over.     Exact  uniformity  in  this  particular  is 
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by  no  means  necessary,  e.g,^  some  clergymen,  having  a  talent  for  finance, 
and  none  for  music,  might  part  with  the  latter  and  retain  the  former. 
Individual  taste  and  capacity  may  be  freely  taken  into  account  What 
is  wanted  is  to  construct  the  machine,  leaving  it  for  the  future  to  decide 
the  measure  of  its  functions.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in 
setting  up  the  **  County  Council,"  with  very  limited  powers,  and  a  strong 
hint  that  those  powers  are  capable  of  great  enlargement. 

I  will  not  conceal  from  myself  the  fact  that  some  amongst  us,  whose 
opinions  are  to  be  respected,  object  gravely  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
organic  change.  Probably  most  of  them  objected  to  the  revival  of 
convocation,  and  of  the  rural  deanery,  to  the  appointment  of  sufifragans, 
and  to  all  other  well-directed  attempts  to  lengthen  the  cords  and 
strengthen  the  stakes  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Still  they  must  be  con- 
sidered and  appealed  to.    We  live  in  a  critical  and  fast-hurrying  epoch. 

Political  events  come  on  with  a  rush  at  times — like  the  mountain 
stream  which  becomes  dangerous  after  three  hours'  rain.  Who  knows 
how  soon  there  may  be  a  political  combination,  which,  to  gratify  its 
supporters  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  may  take  the  disestablish- 
ment question  in  hand  ?  My  advice  is — prepare  at  once,  so  that  the 
enemy  shall  not  find  us  sleeping.  And  one  mode  of  preparation  is  to 
interest  an  enlarged  group  of  persons  in  every  parish  in  the  work  of  the 
Church.  The  hold  of  the  dissenting  communities  on  the  "lower 
middle  "  class  has  been  gained  by  finding  something  for  everyone  to 
do,  on  the  principle  of  an  active  and  working,  not  a  passive  and 
quiescent,  membership.     The  last  is  only  found  within  our  Church. 

In  many  a  rural  parish  for  want  of  interest  in  Church  affairs  there  is 
found  none,  beyond  a  churchwarden,  to  assist  in  any  of  those  details 
which  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  parish  priest.  What  is 
wanted  is  the  formation  of  a  large  group  of  laymen  who  will  assist 
A  council  would  in  many  cases  divide  itself  into  sub-committees,  accord- 
ing to  individual  taste  and  preference.  Some  would  undertake  finance 
and  others  would  apply  themselves  to  other  duties. 

It  would  be  an  enormous  gain  were  the  spiritual  guide  and  teacher 
enabled  to  devote  himself  more  completely  to  his  higher  duties.  He 
would  secure  several  hours  of  the  week  for  study,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  his  sermons.  The  special  circumstances  of  the  time 
require  that  he  should  be  well  aware  of  the  currents  of  thought  and 
the  progress  of  science.  He  cannot  now  rely  with  safety  on  his  sermon- 
notes  of  former  years.  Even  the  poor  man  is  a  reader  of  newspapers, 
and  has  some  crude  ideas  about  evolution.  He  is  liable  to  be  misled 
by  confident  assertions  as  to  the  teachings  of  natural  history  and  geology. 
Parishioners  of  another  class  have  on  their  tables  novels  and  other  books 
full  of  startling  and  flippant  suggestions.  Highly  popular  authors  are 
covertly  recommending  Buddhism,  Arianism,  and  in  short  anything 
which  is  opposed  to  the  old  theology.  It  is  for  the  authorized  religious 
teacher  to  counteract  such  influences ;  and  this  he  cannot  hope  to  do 
without  much  reading  and  much  thought.  Although  his  college  days 
are  over,  he  must  keep  up  the  habits  and  character  of  a  student.  How 
this  can  be  done  while  he  is  interrupted  every  day  and  every  hour  by 
details  of  parish  business,  I  am  unable  to  discover. 

That  very  much  of  this  must  be  devolved  on  others  seems  certain,  if 
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the  functions  of  the  religious  teacher  and  guide  are  to  be  effectively  per- 
formed. He  must  abridge  the  hours  during  which  he  is  merely 
engaged  in  "  serving  tables.'*  He  must  show  his  trust  in  the  better- 
disposed  of  his  flock  by  gathering  them  around  him  as  fellow-workers. 
While  this  is  a  relief  to  him,  it  cannot  but  prove  beneficial  to  them. 

Priest  and  people  are  alike  concerned.  No  treasure  house  can  be 
relied  on  unless  it  be  constantly  replenished.  And  there  is  no  exception 
in  favour  of  the  "  Treasury "  out  of  which  the  authorized  Christian 
teacher  is  expected  to  bring  forth,  week  after  week,  **  things  new 
and  old." 

DISCUSSION. 

The   Rev.  G.  Bulstrode,  Rector   of  St.   Mary's,  Stoke, 

Ipswich,  Hon.  Canon  of  Ely. 

Many  clergymen  are  anxious  for  some  form  of  parochial  council  which  may  not  only 
give  them  advice  and  assistance,  but  which  will  relieve  the  isolation  in  which  they  feel 
they  are  working.  To  correct  this  isolation  and  supply  these  wants,  councils  have 
becai  formed,  composed  of  the  rector's  nominees — people  who  generally  agree  with 
him  in  his  method,  and  who  hold  office  in  the  council  during  his  pleasure.  The  weak 
point  of  such  councils  is  that  they  do  not  represent  the  parish,  and  that  they  have  no 
legal  authority.  These  facts  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  their  failure.  No 
Church  can  be  truly  national  which  is  not  based  upon  the  people,  which  does  not 
express  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  which  is  not  under  their  control.  The  Church 
of  England,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  some  time  afterwards, 
embraced  the  whole  nation.  All  the  traditions  of  the  past  were  gathered  in  it.  This 
condition  has  not  continued.  The  Church  only  embraces  a  portion  of  the  nation. 
The  work  of  evangelisation  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  those  outside,  and  some 
of  the  noblest  traditions  of  missionary  enterprise  are  associated,  not  with  us,  but  with 
those  outside.  If  we  are  again  to  have  a  national  Church,  we  must  begin  by  con- 
structing a  national  foundation ;  broadening  the  base  and  embracing  the  people.  The 
fault  of  the  parochial  council,  formed  of  nominees  of  the  rector,  is  not  only  that  it 
does  not  represent  the  parishioners ;  it  actually,  so  far  as  it  controls  the  parish 
church  and  makes  it  its  own,  deprives  other  parishioners  of  rights  which  the  law 
gives  them,  and  of  which  nothing  but  the  law  can  dispossess  them.  The  rights  of  a 
vestry  are  large,  and  ought  not  to  be  surrendered  or  relegated  to  a  body  of  rector's 
nominees.  Much  misapprehension  exists  as  to  the  powers  of  such  a  parochial  council 
as  we  propose,  and  also  as  to  the  subjects  which  it  might  consider.  There  could  be  no 
power  exercised  but  that  which  is  given  by  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
power  to  interfere  with  the  clergyman  as  to  his  doctrine ;  nor  with  his  ritual  so  far  as 
It  was  lawful.  School  Boards  are  elected  by  the  people,  but  they  can  only  act  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  elected,  and  those  purposes  and  duties  are  accurately 
defined  by  Parliament.  Parish  councils  are  discussed  as  though  their  only  business 
would  be  to  worry  the  clergyman,  and  restrict  the  number  of  candles  he  might  be 
inclined  to  burn.  I  apprehend  that  a  council  elected  by  the  parishioners  would  have 
large  objects  to  serve ;  the  mere  control  of  service,  choice  of  hymn-books  and  other 
details  would  soon  be  settled.  Outside  of  this  there  would  be  the  parish  schools,  the 
parish  reading-room,  the  charities,  in  which  all  classes  would  have  an  interest; 
questions,  again,  as  to  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  place  would  come  under  notice, 
and  power  might  be  given  to  a  legally  constituted  council,  which  can  never  be  given 
to  a  council  of  rector's  nominees.  Who  then  shall  be  the  electors  and  who  the 
elected  in  such  a  council  ?  Of  course  the  obvious  plan  would  be  to  organize  existing 
rights,  making  the  ratepayer  the  elector.  It  would  be  better  if  we  are  going  to  build 
up  from  the  bottom,  to  make  the  Parliamentary  or  the  municipal  register  the  base. 
With  r^ard  to  those  to  be  elected  ;  they  might  elect  whoever  they  pleased.  Perhaps 
at  present  it  might  be  well  to  restrict  voting  in  matters  connecting  the  Church  services 
to  members  of  the  Church.  A  Board  thus  broadly  based  and  legally  constituted 
might  be  entrusted  with  borrowing  powers,  and  might  be  the  means  of  brightening 
many  a  village,  and  making  country  life  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  now  is.  It 
wcoid  bring  together  all  classes  for  common  work  ;  it  would  give  a  wider  interest  in 
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the  affairs  of  church  and  school ;  and  introduce  sweetness  and  h'ght  into  those  dark 
places  called  country  parishes  and  smaller  country  towns.     Many  will  make  a  protest 
against  thus  entrusting  Church  affairs  to  a  mixed  assembly,  and  we  may  hear  much 
of  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  faith.     The  faith  is  not  like  the  crown  jewels  in  the 
tower  which  require  to  be  guarded  by  iron  bars  ;  it  is  not  a  jewel  which  needs  ever 
watching  by  an  ecclesiastical  band  ;  it  is  a  living  force,  capable  of  binding  men 
beneath  its  power.     We  want  to  build  up  a  nation  from  its  foundation — a  nation  in 
which  religion  shall  be  a  potent  and  a  beneficent  influence,  and  we  can  only  do  this 
when  we  build  in  and  organize  all  classes.     We  shall  in  this  way  build  up  a  system, 
the  religion  of  which  will  be  based  upon  the  people ;  which  will  express  uieir  wishes ; 
which  will  be  under  their 'control ;  and  which,  gathering  up  anew  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  shall  embrace  the  whole  national  history,  and  transmit  to  another  generation  a 
religion  which  will  embrace  and  carry  forward,  not  only  those  traditions  of  Anglicanism, 
but  those  of  Nonconformists — long  running  in  separate  channels,  but  blended  once 
again  to  enrich  the  national  life  of  England,  with  all  their  varied  experiences,  and  all 
their  wonderful  influences. 


The  Rev.  E.  C.  E.  Carleton,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Warrington. 

Canon  Fremantle  begins  with  a  theory  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  which  he 
constructs  his  system.     Now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  begin  is  not  with 
the  Church  of  England  but  with  the  Church  Catholic,  then  proceedinjj  to  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  and  the  Church  of  England,  like 
all  our  national  Churches,  must  be  dealt  with  by  those  larger  Church  principles  which 
govern  the  whole  body.    Now  Canon  Fremantle*s  principles  are  not  Church  principles 
at  all.     They  are  simply  the  principles  of  a  certain  philosophic  theory  which  possibly 
may  adapt  itself  to  the  national  Church  of  this  country,  but  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  which  I  hope  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  our  doubts  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  heresy.     Canon  Fremantle*s  theory  seems  to  me  to  allow  us  to  treat  the  Church  as 
we  would  a  Town  Council,  where  all  the  ratepayers  have  a  vote  because  they  con- 
tribute the  funds  which  the  Council  has  to  disburse.     The  Church  is  not  a  society  for 
the  disbursements  of  secular  funds  or  the  administration  of  revenues.     Of  course  there 
is  some  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done,  but  it  is  not  the  Church's  distinctive  function. 
The  Church  has  to  dispense  spiritual  wealth,  riches  which  she  has  received  from  God, 
and  which  are  not  the  contribution  of  the  members.     And  the  dispensation  thereof  is 
in  an  especial  manner  committed  to  her  ministers,  and  that  not  by  the  people,  but  by 
God  Himself.     That  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  settling  any  question  that  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  controlling  power  of  the  people.     For  us  clergy  to 
create  controlling  bodies  in  the  Church  and  mvest  them  with  powers  which  really 
belong  to  our   office,  and   belong  to  it   by  Divine  appointment,  would   be  an  un- 
warrantable act,  and  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  breach  of  trust  of  the  gravest  kind. 
I  am  afraid  that  Canon  Fremantle's  conception  of  his  office  is  one  which  I  could  have 
no  sympathy  with.    His  proposal  is  one  wholly  without  authority.   There  is  none  for  it 
certainly  in  the  word  of  God,  and  none  certainly  derivable  from  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  past.  If  we  clergy  were  the  creatures  of  these  Church  councils  which  he 
proposes,  if  we  had  been  ordained  by  them,  and  derived  our  authority  from  them,  if 
we  had  even  been  taught  and  trained  by  them,  then  there  might  be  some  right  to  the 
position  which  Canon  Fremantle  claims  for  them.     But  we  know  it  is  not  the  case. 
We  are  under  no  such  obligation.     You  might  just  as  well  say  that  the  patient  is  en- 
titled to  control  a  council  of  physicians  in  whose  hands  he  has  been  placed,  or  that  the 
scholars  are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  teacher,  as  allow  to  the  laity  generally  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  spiritual  matters  over  spiritual  persons.    They  are  entitled  to  consulta- 
tion, 1  admit.     Their  views  ought  to  be  ascertamed,  but  I  maintain  you  cannot  invest 
laymen  or  any  council  of  laymen  with  a  controlling  power  in  spiritual  matters  without 
doing  violence  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Church.    I  limit  this  disqualification  of  laymen 
to  control,  you  will  observe,  of  spiritual  matters,  because  I  fully  admit  that  in  the 
secular  affairs  of  the  Church  the  matter  stands  differently.     There  are  things  tem- 
poral which  affect  the  Church's  interest  and  are  of  importance  to  her  welfare,  and  here 
certainly  the  voice  of  the  laity  requires   to   be  brought  in  and  may  even   exercise 
preponderating  control.     The  New  Testament,  I  think,  will  guide  us  here.     When 
matters  of  temporal  concern  began   to  require  the  attention  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostles*  days,   it  will    be  remembered    that  they  counselled  the  appointment  of 
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deacons,  and  having  done  that,  they  left  the  matter  in  the  people's  hands.  The  people 
elected  their  officials,  the  Apostles  coming  in  apparently  as  an  assenting  party.  And 
having  approved  of  the  selection,  they  were  then  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  a  question  of  spiritual  moment  arose  in  the  Church — I  refer 
now  to  the  question  which  necessitated  the  assembly  of  the  first  Council  of  Jews — 
which  was  whether  or  no  circumcision  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  converts,  we 
find  that  it  was  dealt  with  by  a  Council  of  Bishops  and  Presbyters,  Apostles  and 
Elders.  I  am  aware  that  others  were  present  as  well,  but  it  is  quite  plain  from  a 
critical  examination  of  the  passage  that  the  Apostles  and  Elders  only  deliberated  on 
the  matter,  and  the  judgment  of  the  council  was  pronounced  by  James  the  presiding 
Bishop,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  council  was  held,  the  laity  coming  in  here  as 
the  assenting  party,  as  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  did  in  the  former  cases  ;  for  we  find 
the  circular  letter  in  which  the  decrees  were  embodied  went  forth  in  the  names  of  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  and  brethren.  Here  you  have  the  distinction  between  the  clergy 
and  laity  as  regards  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — a  distinction  always  recog- 
nised in  the  Church — a  flistinction  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  of  our  country — a  distinction  between  the  temporality  and  spirituality,  and  which 
found  such  just  expression  in  the  great  statute  of  appeals.  And  though  this  distinc- 
tion has  perhaps  been  somewhat  obscured  of  late  years,  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  of  such  great  importance  to  be  preserved.  The  distinc- 
tion is  of  fundamental  and  primary  importance,  and  we  can  no  more  afford  to  depart 
from  it  in  the  parish,  than  we  can  in  the  State,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The  learned  and  pious  laity  who  might  be  intrusted  with 
an  authoritative  voice  in  Church  Councils  would  in  my  opinion  be  the  first  to  ask  that 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  should  not  be  put  in  the  peril  of  a  popular  election 
whatever  the  qualification  might  be  for  the  franchise.  And  now  as  to  Statutory  Church 
Councils — why  statutory  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  we  must  look  to  Parliament  as 
the  fountain  of  Church  authority.  I  say  Parliament  is  not  and  never  has  been  the 
fountain  of  Church  authority.  Here  I  contend  that  Canon  Fremantle  is  not  only 
wrong  in  his  principles,  but  also  wrong  in  his  facts.  The  Word  of  God,  the  Church*s 
history,  and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  realm  of  England,  speak  differently  to 
Canon  Fremantle. 

Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 

I  HAVE  long  been  familiar  with  the  proposition  made  by  Canon  Fremantle  with 
regard  to  compulsory  parochial  councils,  and  the  longer  I  look  at  the  proposition  in 
that  shape  the  less  I  like  it.  We  now  hear  of  statutory  county  and  parochial  councils 
for  State  purposes  to  manage  secular  affairs.  Several  such  proposals  have  been  before 
Parliament.  Hut  what  Canon  Fremantle  wants  is  not  parochial  councils  for  State 
business,  but  Church  councils  for  spiritual  purposes.  If  we  are  to  have  such  Church 
councils,  who  are  to  compose  them  ?  Mr.  Urlin  told  us  something  about  the  councils 
which  manage  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  but  he  did  not  say  that 
the  Mormons  in  Utah  governed  the  Episcopal  Church  in  that  State.  Nor  did  he  tell 
us  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  compose  the  vestries  which  manage  the  devout 
offerings  and  religious  aflfairs  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
Wesleyans,  or  the  Baptists,  or  even  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  are  to  be 
treated  in  this  fashion.  It  is  only  the  Church  of  England,  which,  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  kingdom,  is  the  depository  and  witness  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
which  it  has  received  from  the  Church  in  former  ages,  and  must  pass  down  that  truth 
to  posterity  as  a  trust  as  it  received  it,  that  is  to  be  governed  in  the  details  of  its 
inner  life  by  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels.  ITie  Rectory  of  Spitalfields,  which  is  at  this 
moment  vacant,  has  a  majority  of  parishioners  Jews.  There  are  something  like  8,000 
Jewish  inhabitants,  forming  the  most  respectable  portion  of  its  community ;  whilst 
about  7,000  others  are  Christian  thieves  and  their  associates.  Are  the  Jews  of  Spital- 
fields to  manage  the  holy  offerings  of  Christians,  and  govern  the  Church  of  that 
Christ  they  despise  ?  Are  these  Jews  to  decide  how  Christian  souls  are  to  be  starved 
and  defrauded  of  Christ's  truth  ?  With  regard  to  Church  funds  which  this  Jewish 
conncil  is  to  manage,  they  are  part  of  the  machinery  by  which  Christian  people  spread 
Christ's  truth,  obey  Christ's  commands,  and  express  the  Christian  life  of  devotion  to 
their  God.  There  are  other  parishes  in  which  Romanists  are  the  majority  and  might 
elect  the  whole  Church  council ;  and  there  may  be  some  parishes  with  a  preponderance 
of  Hindoos,  Bhuddists,  "  know-nothings,'*  unbelievers,  or  mis-believers,  and  godless 
people  of  all  sorts.     Are  the  Church's  affairs  and  the  devout  free-will  offenngs  of 
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God*8  people  to  be  governed  and  managed  by  such  as  these  ?  The  axguments  em- 
ployed by  Canon  Fremantle  are  about  the  strongest  and  best  I  ever  heard  to  induce 
Church  people  to  cry  out  for  disendowment,  for  I  would  say  let  the  Church  be  dis- 
established and  disendowed  rather  than  submit  the  Church  of  Christ  to  such 
secularizing  proposals.  LfCt  us  keep  the  faith  and  works  of  Christ  intact,  and  if  we 
do  not  do  this  elementary  duty,  the  Church  of  England  is  not  worth  preserving.  We 
stand  up  for  the  faith  of  Christ  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  which  our 
Church  holds  in  the  purest  and  most  unadulterated  form  ;  and  it  is  because  our  Church 
has  this  pure  faith,  and  we  wish  to  pass  it  down  as  we  have  received  it,  that  we  cling 
to  the  Church  of  England.  If,  however,  it  is  to  be  a  mere  material  state  machine 
for  secular  uses,  to  be  governed  in  every  detail  by  Biggar,  Pamell,  and  Co.,  let  it  be 
swept  away  ;  we  don*t  want  it  The  proposal  before  us  has  been  put  forward  as  if  it 
were  a  question  for  the  laity,  and  as  what  is  believed  to  embody  the  feeling  of  the 
devout  Christian  laity  of  the  English  Church,  and  Canon  Fremantle  has  told  us 
that  a  petition  in  favour  of  it  has  been  signed  by  as  many  as  4,000  clergymen.  Bat  I 
would  ask  why  do  not  these  4,000  clergymen  voluntarily  establish  parochial  councils 
for  themselves  if  they  want  them  ?  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so;  and 
if  they  have  not  done  so,  I  think  it  b  evident  that  they  do  not  care  very  much  for 
such  masters.  I  remember  that  25  years  ago,  when  I  came  ashore,  I  was  put  on  a 
parochial  council,  on  which  I  served  ;  but  I  have  regretted  few  things  so  much  in  my 
life.  We  had  a  good  clergyman,  whom  I  looked  up  to  as  my  spiritual  superior ;  bat 
being  put  on  a  parochial  council  I  wanted  to  work  out  all  sorts  of  crochets.  I  had  an 
idea  that  all  equal  were  within  the  Church's  gate,  and  that  the  great  aim  of  a  parish 
church  should  be  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and  most  of  my 
sympathies  were  with  the  pewed-out  classes,  so  I  found  myself  opposed  to  the  system 
of  preference  seats,  and  the  permanent  exclusion  of  all  the  prodigals.  I  very  soon  got 
into  hot  water  with  the  clergy  and  churchwardens,  with  whom  I  wished  to  live  in 
peace  and  love.  A  good  deal  would  depend  on  whether  the  clei^gyman  had  a  hand  in 
the  selection  of  the  parochial  council.  Canon  Fremantle  had  a  voluntary  Church 
council  at  St.  Mary  s,  Bryanston  Square,  practically  of  his  own  nomination.  He 
could,  moreover,  have  put  his  foot  down  on  them  at  any  time,  and  have  suppressed 
the  whole  council ;  but  because  a  voluntary  council  of  churchmen  on  sufferance  went 
very  well  in  the  hands  of  a  clergyman  who  could  manage  them  all  right,  he,  too, 
thinks  that  a  statutory  council  not  of  churchmen,  but  of  Bill,  Tom,  and  Harry,  of 
Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels,  a  proper  body  to  govern  and  manage  the  free-will  offering 
and  other  affairs  of  the  Christian  Church.  Canon  Fremantle  spoke  of  "  trusting 
the  people.'*    What  people,  I  ask  ?    Church  people,  or  liberationists ? 

The  Rev.  Canon  Fremantle: 

In  Bryanston  Square,  where  every  individual  in  the  parish  has  a  vote. 

Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 

I  QUITE  concur  in  Lord  Egerton's  proposals  of  Church  conferences  and  councils  coo- 
posed  exclusively  of  Church  people  elected  by  churchmen.  But  the  present  membeis 
of  diocesan  conferences  are  not  elected  at  all.  To  call  the  hole  and  corner  selection 
of  delegates  by  the  vicar  and  his  wife  and  the  churchwarden  a  representative  election 
by  the  parish,  is  all  humbug.  I  say  the  present  so-called  election  of  members  for 
the  diocesan  conferences  is  a  sham  as  it  stands,  but  it  might  be  made  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  laity  and  be  a  very  good  thing.  Do  not,  however,  let  us  have 
sham  elections  and  call  them  representative.  There  are  worse  things  for  the  Church 
than  disestablishment,  and  a  far  worse  thing  would  be  to  have  our  parish  offerings 
and  Church  affairs  put  under  the  statutory  authority  of  Bill,  Tom,  and  Harry — men 
of  any  religion,  or  of  no  religion — in  the  way  suggested  by  Canon  Fremantle.  1 
look  to  the  bishops  and  the  Church  members  as  the  authority  by  which  Church  matters 
are  to  be  directed  ;  and  I  ask  why  should  baptized  Christians  be  required  to  look  up 
to  a  statutory  authority  of  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels  ?  We  are  a  Christian  Church 
with  fixed  terms  of  membership.  Let  our  parish  clmrches  be  governed  by  our  own 
members,  and  not  by  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Romanists,  Jews,  and 
others  who  do  not  belong  to  our  Church.  This  would  be  establishmentarianism 
run  mad.  The  Church  of  England  is  established  by  God  for  a  Divine  purpose,  and 
it  is  our  duty  as  trustees  to  keep  it  intact  as  a  Christian  Church,  and  for  distinctively 
Christian  purposes  only. 


Rev,   T,  Bennett,  461 

The  Rev.  Theophilus  Bennett,  Rector  of  Newton  Hall, 

Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 

I  AT  once  declare  myself  in  favour  of  lav  representation  in  Church  councils,  and  of 
statutory  parochial  councils  in  all  parishes;  and,  moreover,  I  would  put  the  con- 
stituencies on  the  hasis  laid  down  hy  the  Local  Government  Act,  because  that 
Act  not  only  gives  votes  to  men,  but  also  accords  them  to  women.  In  Church 
matters,  at  least  for  collection  purposes,  I  have  generally  found  that  one  lady  is 
worth  at  least  thirteen  gentlemen.  I  have,  therefore,  every  confidence  in  the  fair 
sex,  and  am  glad  indeed  to  see  there  is  no  lack  of  brilliant  eyes  to  light  up  our 
proceedings  in  this  Church  Congress.  As  a  proof  of  my  confidence  in  the  ladies,  I 
have  appointed  a  lady  to  be  my  churchwarden.  (**  Question,  question.*')  This  is 
the  question,  because  I  would  extend  the  power  of  voting  to  women  as  well  as  men. 
At  Nottingham  I  stood  up  to  speak  in  favour  of  Church  councils,  and  my  blood 
was  stirred  in  me  by  those  who  then  tried  to  hiss  me  down ;  but  the  more  they 
roared  the  more  I  roared,  and  I  was  not  to  be  put  down.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
things  have  mended  since  then,  and  that  parochial  councils  can  be  spoken  of — not 
necessarily  in  stentorian  tones,  nor  in  quarter-deck  fashion,  as  we  have  just  heard 
them  spoken  about — but  in  a  calm  and  dispassionate  manner.  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton,  alluded  in  the  opening  paper  to  the  autocracy  of  the  clergy,  and  said  there 
was  no  such  thing.  If  he  holds  that  view,  his  experience  differs  from  mine.  I  have 
found  a  good  deal  of  autocracy  among  the  clergy.  I  was  at  one  time  a  clergyman 
in  the  now  disestablished  and  disendowed  Church  of  Ireland,  and  I  believe  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  that  Church  was  the  pride 
and  conceit  of  the  clergy.  I  love  my  English  brethren  from  my  heart,  and  I  say  to 
them,  "  Do  not  let  our  ship  be  dashed  upon  the  same  rock  as  the  Irish  Church, 
namely,  the  pride,  conceit,  and  autocracy  of  the  clergy."  Let  us  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  that  spirit  of  autocracy,  because  it  was  tluit  that  disestablished  the  Irish 
Church.  The  Irish  people  would  not  have  let  us  be  disestablished  if  we  had  been 
humble.  ("  It  was  Gladstone  that  did  it.")  I  say  no,  not  Gladstone — but  pride.  We 
ought  to  give  an  interest  to  the  laity  in  our  Church  matters.  The  great  thing  we  have 
to  contend  against  is  apathy.  On  one  occasion,  clergymen  speaking  at  a  clerical 
meeting,  complained  of  the  trouble  caused  to  them  by  this  body  and  the  other  body 
of  dissenters,  whereupon  an  old  clergyman  who  was  present  rose  up  and  said  :  **  I 
have  a  number  of  people  about  me  who  give  me  more  trouble  than  all  the  dissenters 
you  have  named.  Those  who  heard  him  asked  "Who?"  and  he  said,  ''The 
asseniert;  those  who  say  'yes*  to  everything  I  say,  and  do  nothing."  If  we 
follow  Wesley's  example,  and  give  each  of  our  people  something  to  do  in  connection 
with  the  Church,  we  shall  get  them  to  interest  themselves  in  the  Church,  just  as  if 
you  were  to  place  a  dry  twig  at  the  end  of  your  garden  and  go  to  it  and  water  it  daily, 
before  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  be  sure  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  I  say  that 
parochial  councils  may  be  made  very  useful.  We  had  a  council  in  my  parish  of 
Newton  Hall,  in  the  Vale  of  Hexham  in  Northumberland,  and  I  wanted  to  arrange 
about  the  services,  so  that  we  might  leave  out  the  Litany  one  Sunday  and  the  Com- 
munioD  another.  I  called  my  council  together,  and  in  their  opinion  it  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  so  we  carried  it  into  effect.  The  laity  ought  to  know  when 
they  are  to  get  out  of  church  as  well  as  when  they  are  to  get  into  it,  and  therefore  in 
council  we  fixed  a  certain  specified  time  for  every  service,  and  decided  not  to  exceed 
an  hour-and-a-half  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  in  the  afternoon.  If 
we  had  some  limitations  like  these  the  people  would  have  more  confidence  in  us,  and 
we  should  have  better  attendances.  There  would  at  least  be  this  advantage  in  having 
a  consultative  body,  that  the  grumbling  old  lady  who  is  always  scolding  the  parson 
if  there  is  any  change,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  grumble  at  him  individually, 
because  he  would  be  able  to  say,  '*  Oh,  the  council  did  it."  It  is  said  that  various 
religious  denominations  suffer  very  much  in  their  treatment  of  their  ministers — that 
the  Baptists  starve  their  clergy,  that  the  Independents  rule  theirs,  and  that  the  Wes- 
leyans  work  their  clergy  to  death,  beyond  which  it  is  said  that  the  Episcopalians  of 
the  Church  of  England  hate  their  clergy.  ('*  No,  no.")  Well,  I  hope  it  is  not  true  ; 
but  let  this  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  man  may  be  very  well  liked  as  a  curate,  and 
very  much  disliked  as  a  rector.  I  remember  that  Lord  Egerton's  grandfather, 
Wilbraham  Egerton,  Esq.,  gave  me  my  first  preferment  He  sat  in  the  chair  when 
the  five  trustees  made  me  rector  of  Withington.  The  parishioners  had  each  of  them 
signed  a  requisition  in  my  favour,  and  he  said,  "  We  want  to  please  the  parishioners ; 
let  us  be  unanimous  and  appoint  this  young  man."     Thus,  accordingly,  I  was  made 
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rector.  I  was  apparently  liked  as  a  curate,  but  when  I  became  rector  everybody  was 
down  upon  me.  I  have  been  curate,  incumbent,  vicar,  rector,  and  everything — I 
have  run  the  gamut  of  them  all ;  but  for  my  own  comfort  let  me  be  a  curate.  As  my 
time  is  now  expired  I  will  conclude  by  saying  I  hope  we  shall  have  parochial  councils. 
School  Boards  are  now  very  generally  at  work  in  most  parts  of  England,  and  I  think 
we  might  also  have  Church  Boards 


The  Rev.  W.  Allen  Whitworth,  Vicar  of  All  Saints', 
Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

I  DO  not  suppose  that  anyone  seriously  advocates  the  establishment  of  Church 
councils  or  boards,  either  statutory  or  voluntary  that  are  to  dictate  to  us  in  spiritual 
things.  Even  Canons  Fremantle  and  Bulstrode  do  not  contemplate  that  the  sort  of 
council  they  would  impose  on  us  should  decide  whether  or  not  we  are  to  teach  this  or 
that,  or  determine  the  manner  in  which  we  are  to  follow  out  the  spiritual  precepts  of 
the  Church.  Therefore,  in  considering  this  subject,  I  rather  descend  to  the  discussion 
of  some  of  the  lower  conditions  that  aifect  it.  I  descend  even  to  speak  about 
those  much  despised  things,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I  am  inclin^  to  think 
that  the  different  views  taken  on  this  subject  have  originated  from  the  fact  that  we 
each  of  us  judge  the  question  as  it  will  apply  to  the  particular  class  of  parish  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  We  forget  that  there  are  very  different  classes  of  parishes  in 
England.  I  gather  that  there  are  some  parishes  in  which  the  incumbent  holds  a  free- 
hold in  which  he  cannot  be  disturbed  ;  that  there  is  secured  to  him  a  settled  income, 
and  that  if  a  Church  council  or  a  Church  board  were  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  the 
parish  finances  the  parson  would  still  draw  his  income  and  not  suffer  in  purse,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  board  or  council  could  not  do  anything  to  interfere  with  his 
spiritual  teaching.  But  by  far  the  larger  number  of  town  parishes  are  worked  on  the 
voluntary  system,  and  the  practical  result  is  that  if  the  6nances  of  the  parish  are 
brought  into  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  Church  becomes  in  any  sense  bankrupt, 
the  parson  must  be  the  first  to  suffer  ;  there  can  be  fewer  offertories  for  the  parson,  as 
the  Church  expenses  must,  of  course,  be  paid.  In  such  parishes  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
assume  that  the  parson  has  a  freehold  of  his  own,  in  defiance  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
ministers.  Agam,  we  could  clear  the  ground  very  much  if  we  would  only  bear  in 
mind  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  an  executive  and  a  consultative  body. 
In  the  parish  the  executive  body  are  the  parson  and  churchwardens,  and  if  \)aX 
body  is  to  be  changed,  what  is  afterwards  done  must  be  done  by  statutory  authority. 
Those  persons  are  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  their  trust,  and  cannot  get  rid  of 
their  authority  unless  some  other  executive  power  is  created  by  Act  of  ParliamenL 
Therefore,  I  admit  that  if  a  council  is  to  have  executive  power,  it  must  be  a  statutory 
council.  I  think  that  an  untenable  position  has  been  taken  up  by  those  who  have 
advocated  a  voluntary  council,  and  yet  have  tried  to  have  attached  to  it  executive 
powers.  The  executive  must  be  a  legal  body,  and  the  council,  if  it  have  executive 
power,  must  be  constituted  by  statute.  A  voluntary  Church  council  can  only  be  a 
body  that  will  express  the  opinion  and  deliver  the  voice  of  the  people ;  but  the 
resp)onsibility  for  the  work  ot  the  Church  must  rest  with  those  in  whom  it  is  legally 
vested.  Canon  Fremantle  has  told  us  that  no  voluntary  council  could  in  any  way 
satisfy  the  people,  because  such  a  council  would  have  no  real  power.  I  beg  leave  to 
differ  from  him.  I  know  from  experience  that  a  voluntary  council  has  a  great  deal 
of  power.  I  speak  of  a  council  whose  function  is  simply  to  express  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Such  a  body  has,  and  must  necessarily  have,  a  great  and  very  real  power. 
The  parson  may  disregard  the  wishes  of  the  people  if  they  are  not  formulated,  for  it 
may  well  be  that  he  does  not  know  the  wishes  of  the  people.  It  may  happen  that 
one-third  of  the  parishioners  wish  for  one  scheme,  another  third  for  another,  and  the 
remaining  third  for  one  of  a  totally  different  character.  The  questions  might  be, 
''Are  we  to  build  a  tower  to  the  church,  or  a  new  vestry ;  or  are  we  to  decorate  the 
interior  ?  "  and  if  the  parson  proceeds  on  his  own  authority,  it  is  certain  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  will  be  against  him,  whichever  of  the  proposals  he  adopts.  If  he 
has  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  people,  he  must  disregard  the  wishes 
of  the  people ;  but  if  he  had  an  authoritative  council  there  would  no  longer  be  that 
difficulty.  The  Church  council  for  which  I  plead  is  an  authoritative  body,  appointed 
for  the  special  purpose  of  expressing  the  views  of  the  people.  And  the  wise  parson 
is  exceedingly  glad  to  have  some  voice  he  can  listen  to  and  act  upon  as  being,  by 
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representation,  the  voice  of  the  people.  Whether  they  recommend  what  is  his  own 
fancy  or  not,  he  throws  himself  into  the  project  which  the  council  declare  to  be  that 
which  the  people  desire,  and  then  he  fairly  reckons  that  the  people  will  rally  round 
him,  and  provide  the  funds  for  the  work  to  be  taken  in  hand.  In  my  former  parish  I 
worked  for  a  good  many  years  with  a  voluntary  Church  council ;  two  years  ago  I 
left  it  in  working  order,  and  I  hear  that  my  successor  is  now  feeling  the  advantage  of 
the  help  to  be  derived  from  that  body.  In  the  parish  in  which  I  minister  now — All 
Saints',  Margaret  Street — I  have  established  a  Church  council,  which  is  of  the  greatest 
help  in  informing  me  of  what  are  the  wishes  of  the  people ;  and  I  can  assure  Canon 
Fremantle  that  the  council  does  not  merely  register  the  wishes  of  the  parson.  Again 
and  again  I  have  been  outvoted  in  my  former  parish.  When  they  decided  that  it 
was  better  to  build  a  tower  than  a  mission  hall,  although  I  was  in  favour  of  the  latter 
proposal,  all  I  said  was  :  **  Very  well ;  the  people  have  to  provide  the  money,  and, 
bowing  to  their  decision,  I  will  take  the  tower  in  hand."  The  result  was  that  the 
tower  was  built,  and  after  it  was  completed  we  built  the  mission  hall.  Both  in  that 
(Mrish  and  in  my  present  one  sometimes  the  people  have  been  a|;ainst  me,  and  some- 
times with  me ;  but  I  have  always  bowed  to  the  council's  decision  as  expressing  the 
voice  of  the  people.  We  hear  much  in  these  days  of  the  autocracy  of  the  clergy — and, 
in  fact,  the  clergy  cannot  consult  the  wishes  of  the  people  when  there  is  no  machinery 
to  express  those  wishes — but  I  venture  to  sa^  there  is  hardly  a  parson  in  England 
who  would  justify  himself  in  ignoring  the  wishes  of  his  people  if  expressed  by  the 
method  designed  and  set  up  for  the  purpose. 


George  Hakwood,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

It  strikes  me  that  in  this  discussion  we  have  been  going  through  a  process  very  much 
like  that  of  the  photographer,  who  by  either  shading  up  or  shading  down  the  cartes 
of  those  who  sit  to  him,  produces  either  a  very  handsome  or  a  very  ugly  face.  I 
think  that  here,  in  this  room,  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  shading  up  and  shading 
down,  and  in  my  opinion  Lord  Egerton  was,  though  I  have  no  doubt  unwittingly, 
guilty  of  a  certain  amount  of  injustice.  He  spoke  a  good  deal  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
their  tact  and  kindness  and  consideration  ;  but  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the  people, 
it  vras  rather  in  a  tone  that  implied  interference  on  their  part,  and  something  like 
suspicion  with  regard  to  their  action.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  away  this  feeling  of 
suspicion,  and  expect  rather  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  much  kindness  and  tact  and 
courtesy  as  we  expect  from  the  clergy.  The  same  remark  applies  to  some  of  the 
other  speakers.  Commander  Dawson's  speech  was  characterized  by  a  freshness  and 
vigour  of  tone  that  was  extremely  refreshing  to  all  of  us,  though  it  somewhat  suggested 
the  well-known  criticism  that  it  was  **  magnificent,  but  not  war."  He  said  that  the 
more  he  looked  at  Church  councils  the  less  he  liked  them,  but  the  fact  is,  he  has  never 
seen  such  a  council  as  has  been  proposed  by  Canon  Fremantle.  Other  speakers  are 
open  to  a  similar  observation.  No  one  who  has  put  forward  a  suggestion  with  regard 
to  Church  councils,  has  for  a  single  moment  thought  of  recommending  that  those 
councils  should  have  control  over  the  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Church.  We  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  are  going  back  on  a  sort  of  congregational  representative 
system,  in  which  the  doctrines  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Church  are  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  lay  body.  The  bill  of  Mr.  A.  Gray  was  so  framed  as  to 
distinguish  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church.  It  was  not 
proposed  to  touch  spiritual  matters  at  all,  and  we  say  that  no  change  should  be  made 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop.  It  was  not  proposed  to  throw  the  whole 
institution  on  the  table,  and  treat  it  as  a  tabula  rasa  ;  all  that  was  to  be  dealt  with 
was  the  question  of  change,  and  as  I  have  said  already,  no  change  was  to  be  adopted 
except  with  the  approved  of  the  Bishop.  How  utterly  extravagant,  therefore,  and 
alt(^ether  beyond  the  point,  are  the  criticisms  these  proposals  have  received.  I  have 
noticed,  in  regard  to  these  Church  Congresses,  that  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
proposals  and  suggestions  which  have  been  made,  have  been  hooted  in  the  first 
instance,  that  a  few  years  afterwards  they  have  been  received  in  silence,  while  in  a 
few  years  more  they  have  been  accepted.  All  along  the  line  in  connection  with  our 
active  national  life,  there  has  been  a  growing  participation,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
in  everything  connected  with  that  life  and  activity.  The  Church  of  England,  in  tiiis 
connection,  is  like  one  side  of  the  Siamese  twins.  Everything  that  passes  through 
the  one  affects  the  other  ;  what  atfects  the  organic  part  affects  the  spiritual  part  also. 
Tue  question  is  one,  therefore,  that  ought  to  be  considered  from  a  practical  point  of 
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view.    We  should  consider  first  of  all,  not  whether  we  can  resist  this  proposal,  bat  is 
it  a  wise  one  ?  and  if  it  be  wise,  may  it  not  also  be  beneficent  ?    Remember,  the 
people  now  have  rights ;  remember,  too,  that  it  is  the  national  life  we  are  dealing 
with,  as  well  as  the  Charch  of  Ciirist.    Keep  these  facts  in  mind,  and  do  not  think 
you  can  settle  the  matter  by  taking  an  obstmate  stand.     The  people  have  now  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  churchwardens.    I  lived  in  a  parish  in  which  there  were  a 
majority  of  Unitarians,  and  one  churchwarden  was  always  a  Unitarian,  and  I  have 
heard  the  vicar  say  that  that  churchwarden  was  often  the  best.     Then  again,  the 
people  have  rights  as  to  burial,  and  rights  also  as  to  seats  in  the  church.     I  say, 
therefore,  we  should  recognise  these  things,  and  base  the  new  relationship  upon  them. 
Still  I  would  prefer  to  put  the  question   on  a  higher,  better,  and  stronger  ground. 
It  is  not  that  the  people  should  claim  and  assert  their  rights,  but  that  you  should  take 
into  partnership  the  people,  who  will  bring  into  the  concern  not  only  new  capital  and 
energy,  but  also  new  force,  that  will  make  the  business  more  profitable  than  before. 
You  remember  the  resistance  offered  to  the  right  of  burial  under  the  Burials  BilL    I 
remember  the  opposition  there  was  to  that  at  the  Church  Congress,  but  those  who 
argued  rightly  saw  that  to  bring  the  dead  to  the  Church  was  one  step  towards 
brmging  in  the  living.     I  have  heard  it  asked,  *'  Would  you  bring  in  Atheists  ?  "  and 
my  reply  is,  *'  Yes  ;  are  they  not  just  the  people  you  want  to  bring  into  touch  with 
yourselves,  so  that  your  influence  may  operate  upon  them."    You  will  find  that  the 
acceptance  of  this  principle  will  not  bring  any  of  the  disasters  you  anticipate,  but  will 
put  an  entirely  new  face  on  the  life  of  the  Church.     I  may  state  that  I  was  broi^ht 
up  as  a  Dissenter,  and  1  am  amazed  at  the  blindness  of  the  Church  towards  the 
chances  of  the  future.      No  one  can  watch  the  signs  of  the  times  without  feeling 
convinced  that  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  strong  tendency  towards  the 
Church.     Welcome  them  and  meet  them  in  a  frank  spirit.     Do  not  say,  "  Will  you 
object  to  this,  or  will  you  come  and  raise  arguments  on  that?"     Had  I  a  pestilent 
parishioner  I  should  like  him  to  come  and  sit  at  table  with  me,  and  talk  over  these 
matters  of  difference.     We  have  been  using  the  word  *'  Church,"  but,  my  friends,  is 
it  not  possible  that  we  have  much  too  narrow  a  view  of  what  the  Church  really  is  ? 
just  as  we  have  much  too  narrow  an  idea  of  law,  of  which  we  speak,  when  we  allude 
to  it,  as  if  it  were  an  enemy  to  be  closely  watched.     Those,   I  say,  are  the  real 
enemies  to  their  country  who  would   separate  the  law  from  the  spirit  of  religion. 
They  are  going  back  from  the  grand  ideal  which  has  made  this  nation  great.     We 
have  been  referred  to  the  New  Testament.      What,  I  ask,  is  the  general  conception 
vou  get  of  the  Church  from  reading  that  book?      It  is  not  that  it  was  primarily  an 
mstitution  for  paiticular  foims  and  rites,  or  for  the  embodiment  of  particular  doctrines, 
but  that  it  was  a  centre  of  activity  for  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  people.     And 
with  regard  to  the  word  ''Catholic,"  has  it  not  one  meaning,  and  is  not  that  one 
meaning  "  universal "  ?      It  is  meant  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  should  be 
universal,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  its  beings  spread  over  the  globe,  but  over  the  life  of 
every  single  person.     This  is  the  idea  m  our  proposal — that  we  should  bring  the 
people  to  realize  that  the  Church  is  here  for  them,  as  the  centre  of  all  that  is  good — 
and  all  that  is  best — pictures,  recreation,  literature — so  these  shall  gather  around  it, 
because  in  so  doing  they  gather  around  that  which  has  for  its  centre,  the  spirit  of  the 
life  of  Christ.    Then  you  will  have  a  Church  worth  caring  for,  and  instead  of  being 
suspicious  and  grumbling,  people  will  throw  off  their  apathy,  and  every  man  will  feci 
that  the  Church  is  something  to  care  for.     I  hope  you  will  consider  this  proposal  in  the 
spirit  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  and  then  we  may  possibly  arrive  at  a  practical,  as 
well  as  a  spiritual,  conclusion. 

The  Rev.  T.  Outram  Marshall,  Curate  of  St.  Augustine's,  Kil- 
burn  ;   and  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  English  Church  Union. 

As  one  of  the  secretaries  of  a  large  Church  Council  at  St.  Augustine's,  Kilbum, 
London,  I  think  Canon  Bulstrode  is  under  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  a  voluntary 
Council  merely  means  that  the  clergy  gather  together  those  who  are  of  their  own 
way  of  thinking.  Our  Council  consists  of  forty  adult  laymen,  all  communicants,  who 
are  elected  annually  by  the  communicants  of  the  parish,  and  in  addition  to  these  we 
have,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  vicar,  curates,  and  churchwardens,  and  suA  lay 
readers  as  the  Bishop  may  give  his  license  to.  1  hold,  first,  that  voluntary  councils 
are  right  in  principle,  and  very  useful  in  practice ;  and  secondly,  that  statutory  or 
Parliamentary  councils  would  be  wrong  in  principle,  and  very  mischievous  in  practice. 
The  latter    would    be    wrong  in    principle,    for    if  the    Church   wants    councils 
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she  should  create  them  herself,  and  not  let  them  be  imposed  upon  her  by  Parliament 
Surely  the  mission  of  the  Church  at  the  present  time  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  days 
of  St.  Paul,  namely,  to  teach  obedience  to  the  Faith,  not  to  reflect  public  opinion. 
We  object  to  statutory  councils  on  principle,  because  they  would  help  the  world  to 
control  the  Church,  instead  of  helping  the  Church  to  guide  and  save  the  world.  Such 
statutory  councils  would  also  be  wrong  in  principle,  because  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  any  councils  created  by  Parliament  would  not  be  limited  to  communicants,  but 
would  consist  of  mere  ratepayers,  elected  by  ratepayers,  irrespective  of  their  religion, 
and  it  is  contrary  to  sound  principle  to  admit  to  such  councils  those  who  deny  the  Faith 
of  the  Church  ;  and  that  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  should  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  management  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  would  be  the  creation  of  a 
rival  jurisdiction,  than  which  nothing  can  possibly  be  worse  in  practice.  We  have, 
during  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  much  harm 
results  from  the  setting  up  of  rival  claims  to  authority  in  Church  matters ;  the  claims 
of  State  Courts  v,  the  claims  of  Spiritual  Authority ;  and  we  must  all  see  how  unwise  it 
would  be  to  go  out  of  oiir  way,  where  there  does  not  at  present  exist  any  conflict,  in  order 
to  create  a  rivalry  that  is  sure  to  produce  conflict  This  you  will  do  if  you  obtain 
statutory  councils,  because  where  a  difference  of  opinion  arises  on  Church  matters, 
between  the  parish  priest  on  one  side,  backed,  it  may  be  by  the  communicants,  and  the 
council  of  ratepayers  on  the  other,  there  will  be  constant  appeals  to  the  Secular 
law  courts.  We  do  not  want  to  introduce  this  element  into  our  church-life  in  every 
parish  throughout  the  land.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  say  that  voluntary  Church 
councils  are  right  in  principle  and  good  in  practice.  They  are  right  in  principle, 
because  they  help  the  lay  members  olthe  Church  to  realize  their  duty,  and  think  and 
speak  for  the  Church  as  well  as  work  for  the  Church.  We  often  hear  the  parochial 
clergy  say  ''We  want  more  Church  workers."  I  hold  that  we  want  more  thinkers 
also,  and  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  men  of  great  ability,  especiallv 
in  our  town  parishes,  who  have  not  the  time  to  spend  in  such  work  for  the  Church 
as  Sunday  School  teaching,  night  schools,  &c.,  but  who  might  be  brought  together 
to  think  out  and  express  their  minds  on  Church  questions.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  opposition  to  the  creation  of  Church  councils  arises  from  the  fact  that 
unfortunately  when  the  subject  was  first  brought  forward,  it  was  brought  forward 
with  the  idea  that  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  in  a  large  number  of  parishes 
where  there  was  a  revival  of  Church  order,  did  not  get  on  well  together.  This  idea 
is  quite  untrue.  What  we  want  such  councils  for  is  to  develop  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  Church  life,  and  also  to  create  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  Church, 
not  only  in  the  pansh,  but  also  in  the  diocese  and  throughout  the  whole  nation.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  average  English  layman  knows  very  little  about  the  right 
government  of  the  Church,  for  which  in  the  Litany  he  prays,  or  about  many  other 
important  Church  questions.  Very  few  laymen,  it  has  been  truly  enough  said,  could  tell 
us  much  about  the  functions  of  Convocation,  or  about  our  Cathedral  system,  or  about  the 
rights  and  duties  of  churchwardens  ;  but  if  you  can  bring  them  together  in  some  form 
of  voluntary  parochial  Church  council,  they  will  soon  learn  to  study  such  questions. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  creation  of  some  organization  whereby  to  oppose  dangerous 
measures,  such  as  the  alteration  of  the  marriage  laws.  To  resist  these  things  we 
should  create  all  over  the  country  Church  councils,  composed  of  communicants,  who 
should  be  educated  in  Church  questions,  and  who  would  prove  a  great  help  to  those 
excellent  churchmen  who  are  trying,  with  but  little  support  from  the  mass  of  our 
Church  congregations,  to  fight  our  littles  in  Parliament. 


Major  Seton  Churchill. 

Yoo  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  young  Scotch  lady  who  was  asking  her  father's  per- 
mission to  get  married.  The  old  man  said  **  Lassie,  it  is  a  very  solemn,  thing  to  get 
married."  '*  I  ken  that,  father,"  said  the  girl,  *'  but  it  is  a  deal  more  solemn  thing 
not  to  get  married."  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  this  rule  applies  to 
churdh  matters  as  to  others.  There  is  the  layman's  aspect  of  all  questions,  as  well  as 
the  deigyman's,  and  it  would  grreatly  help  the  clergy  as  a  body  to  have  associated 
with  tjiem  in  this  work  the  Christian  laity  of  this  country.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
this  is  essentially  a  democratic  age,  and  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that 
the  national  Church  is  not  going  to  be  influenced  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  Canon  Fremantle  will  ever  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  our  over- worked  Parliament  for  the  sanction  of  his  measure,  but  even  if  he 
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fails  in  this  respect,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  drawing  attention  to  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  help  that  the  clergy  should  get  from  the  laity.  The  term  Home  Rule  jost 
now  is  somewhat  unpopular  ;  but  we  certainly  do  want  more  local  self-gotemment, 
in  which  the  Christian  laity  and  the  clergy  are  associated  together  to  manage  ihe 
affairs  of  the  parish.  The  existing  apathy  of  the  laity  shows  us  that  the  present 
want  of  responsibility  makes  them  indifferent  to  Church  questions.  Only  this  momins, 
at  the  large  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  one  clergyman  spoke  of  the  clergy  as  the 
exclusive  guardians  of  the  truth,  a  position  no  layman  ought  for  one  moment  to 
concede  to  the  clergy.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  the  Bible  or  the  Prayer-book  that  the 
clergy  have  any  such  monopoly  of  power.  The  laity  are  just  as  responsible  as  the 
clergy  for  the  guardianship  of  that  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"  and  bymen 
claim  to  be  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Church  as  their  clerical  friends,  and  no  good 
churchman  would  consent  for  one  moment  to  resign  that  position.  One  clergyomii 
stated  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  scriptural  authority  for  this  position  of  the  laity— so 
mudi  the  worse  for  that  clergyman,  if  he  studied  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  he  woakl 
ree  a  good  deal  about  the  laity,  and  the  origin  of  the  diaconate,  a  question  very  closely 
allied  to  the  one  now  under  consideration.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  havebeeo 
all  wrong  on  this  lay  question,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  tiie  subject  has 
aroused  attention.  The  Church  boasts  of  having  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  bat 
at  present  though  we  have  good  prelates  and  hard-working  clergy,  yet  we  have  nothing 
to  correspond  to  the  permanent  diaconate  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  true  that 
there  exist  a  few  probationary  priests  who  call  themselves  deacons,  but  they  look 
upon  their  position  as  only  a  temporary  arrangement,  and  in  a  few  years'  time,  the 
great  bulk  of  them  will  become  presbyters.  At  the  best  they  are  a  poor  apology 
for  the  scriptural  and  primitive  oroer  of  deacons,  and  do  but  help  to  remind  us  of  the 
fact  that  a  real  permanent  diaconate  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  laity  ha^e  been  robbed 
of  their  rights.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  age,  but  of  a  bygone  time  when  the 
clergy  seemed  to  consider  that  the  whole  duty  of  man,  as  far  as  the  laity  were  con- 
cerned, was  unquestioning  obedience  to  themselves.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  laymen 
would  not  be  forthcoming,  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  existing  system.  In  countries 
where  the  Church  is  not  established,  plenty  of  laymen  come  forward  to  help  the  clergy, 
and  in  this  country  no  sooner  were  School  Boards  started,  than  men  came  to  the  froot 
The  more  the  clergy  trust  the  laity,  the  more  help  they  will  get  out  of  them. 


The  Right  Rev.  W.  C.  PiNKHAM,  Lord  Bishop  of  Saskatchewan. 

I  HAVR  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  synodical  work,  and  I  find  myself  on  this 
occasion  occupying  a  position  half-way  between  that  of  Lord  Egerton  and  that  of 
Canon  Fremantle.  I  went  to  Uie  diocese  of  Rupert's  Land  twenty  years  ago  this 
summer,  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  the  diocese,  and  afterwards  of 
the  provincial  Synod,  from  then  down  to  the  present  time.  Although  I  do  not 
profess  to  give  you  any  information  that  will  help  you  to  solve  the  problems  befofc 
you,  I  want  to  say  how  very  satisfactory  we  find  it  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
laity,  who  have  a  recognised  position  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  just  as  nnch 
as  the  bishop  and  clergy  here,  and  who  do  not  abuse  that  position,  but  are  found 
supporting  the  bishop  and  clergy  in  all  good  works.  I  cannot  but  fed  that  one 
reason  why  the  Colonial  Church  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the  last  fifty  years  is 
because  the  laity  have  not  been  put  in  such  a  position  as  they  are  in  in  England,  where 
they  are  merely  members  of  a  body  that  is  consulted  in  regard  to  such  matters  as  the 
bishops  and  others  may  desire  to  consult  them  upon,  but,  at  the  same  time  have 
no  legal  status  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  ;  while  the  colonial  laity  have  just  as 
much  right  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Church,  and  to  legislate  for  her, 
as  have  the  clergy.  Another  reason  why  the  Church  has  grown  so  rapidly  in  the 
colonies,  is  because  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  trust  our  laity  implicitly,  and 
to  let  them  understand  that  we  do  not  merely  want  money  from  their  prickets,  and 
to  consult  them  on  certain  matters,  but  are  anxious  to  place  them  in  such  a  position 
as  will  enable  them  to  take  such  a  part  in  legislation  and  other  matters  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  as  all  intelligent  churchmen  ought  to  take.  I  could  not 
assent  to  ihe  idea  that  everybody  in  a  parish  should  have  a  voice  in  the  councils 
of  the  Church,  and  what  we  do  is  this  :  We  require,  with  regard  to  churchwardens 
and  lay  delegates,  that  they  should  be  communicants  of  the  Church,  and  that  the 
lay  delegates  to  the  Synods  should  not  only  be  communicanis,  but  elected  by  com- 
municants ;  and,  as  to  the  vestry,  we  constitute  a  parochial  council,  coaststxng  of 
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those  from  whom  we  simply  require  a  signed  decIaratiGn  that  they  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Rupert  s  Land,  and  attendants  at  such  and  such  a  church. 
When  they  have  done  this  they  are  entitled  to  be  elected  as  members  of  our  parochial 
council,  and  we  hope  that  in  this  way  they  may  become  communicantSi  in  which  case 
they  will  be  eligible  to  be  made  churchwardens  and  delegates  to  the  synod.  I  do 
not  wijJi  to  venture  to  teach  those  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  myself  with  regard  to 
Church  matters  in  England,  but  I  do  want  to  emphasize  this  fact,  which  ever}* 
colonial  bishop  fully  realizes,  and  that  is,  that  the  more  he  trusts  his  laity  in  the 
various  relationships  in  which  they  are  placed,  the  better  it  is  for  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church  in  the  colonies,  and  also  in  the  great  sister  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  most  conservative  element  is  not  the  bishop,  nor  the  clergy,  but 
the  laity ;  while  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  the  next 
conservative  element  in  the  councils  is  the  clergy,  and  that  the  least  conservative 
elemexit  is  the  bishops.  I  say  this  because  I  feel  that  while  we  have  much  to  learn, 
and  are  glad  to  learn  all  we  can  from  the  Mother  Church,  nevertheless,  as  regards 
the  use  of  the  laity  in  the  councils  of  the  Church,  the  Mother  Church  in  England 
may  learn  a  most  useful  and  needful  lesson  from  the  colonies  in  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  laity  in  the  councils  of  the  Church. 


TO  WN   HALL, 
Thursday    Afternoon,    October    4TH,     1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  LoRO  Bishop  of  Mississippi  in  the  Chair. 

THE  BEARING  OF    DEMOCRACY  ON   CHURCH 

LIFE  AND  WORK. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Charles  William  Stubbs,  Rector  of  Wavertree, 

Liverpool. 

I  REMEMBER  once  to  havc  heard  the  late  Mr.  Forster  say  : — *•  There  is 
no  use  mincing  matters.  Unless  the  world  goes  back,  democracy  must 
go  forward.  The  will  of  the  people  must  more  and  more  prevail. 
We  cannot  prevent  numbers  ruling,  we  can  only  persuade  them  to  rule 
well." 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  the  democracy  to  rule  well — 
to  teach  politics  to  the  people — may  perhaps  be  an  open  question.  But 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  teach  the  democracy  to  live  well,  to  be 
both  the  prophet  and  the  interpreter  to  the  people  of  a  lofty  social 
ideal,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question.  It  is  a  matter  of  argument,  no 
doubt,  how  far  it  is  wise  to  democratize  the  Church — the  discussion  is  at 
this  moment  I  believe  proceeding  in  another  section  of  the  Congress— 
but  there  can  be  no  sort  of  argument  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
Christianize  the  democracy. 

How  far  is  she  successful  in  this  aim  ?  How  far  is  the  devotional 
spirit  of  English  Christianity  an  influence  on  the  social  life  of  the  masses  ? 
How  far  does  the  English  common  life  of  the  present  grow  chiefly  out 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer?  How  far  can  the  Church  of  England 
i)e  said  to  be  training  "  the  dim,  common  populations,"  the  real,  living. 
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and  breathing  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  in  the  grimy 
street  and  monotonous  village,  in  those  sentiments  of  reverence, 
admiration,  and  humility  which  are  the  acknowledged  root  graces  of 
spiritual  life  ?  How  far  does  the  teaching  of  the  Anglican  pulpit  make 
itself  felt  in  the  industrial  relations  of  capitalist  and  workman,  in  the 
political  morality  of  **the  man  in  the  street/'  in  the  social  leader  of  the 
halfpenny  evening  papers,  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress, in  the  theology  of  the  secularist  or  socialist  lecturer,  in  the  class 
politics  of  the  Mile  £nd  street  parliament. 

How  far  has  the  National  Church  "  lost  touch  "  with  the  people  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  we  are  met  together,  as  I  understand,  to 
discuss  this  afternoon — in  a  word,  to  ask  how  far  the  Church  of  Christ 
to-day  in  £ngland,  as  the  interpreter  of  life  in  the  light  of  the  Incarnation, 
can  satisfy  the  social  needs  of  the  democracy  ? 

Those  needs  I  take  to  be  chiefly  three — in  the  matter  of  doctrine,  of 
discipline,  and  of  worship. 

(i)  In  the  matter  of  Doctrine.  The  people  need  an  ideal.  The 
democracy  needs  a  social  creed.  It  wants  to  know  whether  Christianity^ 
has  a  philosophy  of  civilization,  of  history,  as  well  as  a  philosophy 
of  salvation  ?  It  wants  to  know  whether  there  is  a  Christian  ideal  not 
only  for  the  individual,  but  also  for  society?  Is  democracy  that  ideal, 
or  can  it  be  made  so  ?  Was  Mazzini,  the  great  democratic  leader  of  the 
last  generation,  right  when  he  said—"  What  is  the  democratic  movement 
but  an  attempt  at  the  practical  realization  of  the  Christian  prayer,  *  Thy 
kingdom  come  ....  on  earth '  ? "  Was  Walt  Whitnoan,  the 
great  poet  of  modem  democracy,  wrong  when  he  said : — 

**  Did  you,  too,  O  friend,  suppose  democracy  was  only  for  elections, 
for  politics,  and  for  a  party  name  ?  I  say  democracy  is  only  of  use  there 
that  it  may  pass  on,  and  come  to  its  flower  and  fruit  in  manners,  in  the 
highest  forms  of  interaction,  between  men  and  their  beliefs  .... 
For  I  say  at  the  core  of  democracy  Anally  is  the  religious  element." 

To  this  expression  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  prophet,  of  the 
American  poet,  shall  not  the  English  priest  add  this  testimony  in  the 
ears  of  the  people  ?  The  message  of  the  Incarnation  of  fesus  Christ  is 
social  no  less  than  personal.  For  300  years  and  more  individualism  has 
been  the  mother-idea  of  English  Christianity.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
that  principle  took  effect  in  the  religious  and  the  ecclesiastical  sphere, 
under  the  Protestant  dogma  of  the  right  of  private  judgment.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  same  principle  may  be  seen  at 
work  as  the  systematic  organ  of  emancipation  both  in  the  civil  and  the 
industrial  order.  Reform  in  the  political  constitution  of  our  country, 
carried  under  the  inspiration  of  the  French  revolution,  with  its  dogma  of 
the  rights  of  man ;  changes  in  the  industrial  system  of  our  country  under 
the  inspiration  of  Adam  Smith's  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest, 
and  the  economic  doctrine  of  free  competition,  are  both  alike  traceable 
to  this  same  principle  working  in  modern  society. 

And  now,  in  our  own  time,  a  crisis  would  seem  to  have  come  in  the 
history  of  individualism,  both  religious,  social,  and  economic  The 
philosophy  of  civilization  would  seem  to  be  in  process  of  transfer  from 
an  individualist  to  a  socialist  basis.  The  change  of  attitude  is  more 
noticeable  perhaps  in  the  political  and  economic  sphere,  but  it  is  true 
also  of  the  religious.    Such  recent  books  as  those  by  Professor  Westcott 
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on  "  The  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity  and  the  Victory  of  the  Cross  "  mark 
the  tendency.  Still  more  noteworthy  is  the  pronouncement  in  the  same 
direction  by  the  Lambeth  Encyclical : — 

"  It  will  contribute  no  little  (says  the  report  on  Socialism,  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  the  President  of  this  Congress — the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter— was  chairman)  to  draw  together  the  various  classes  of  society  if  the 
clergy  endeavour  in  sermons  and  lectures  to  set  forth  the  true  principles 
of  society,  showing  how  property  is  a  trust  to  be  administered  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  how  much  of  what  is  good  and  true  in  Socialism 

is  to  be  found  in  the  precepts  of  Christ The  matter  is  one 

not  merely  of  charity,  but  of  social  .  .  •  duty.  It  is  in  this  light 
that  the  Church  has  to  proclaim  it  in  these  critical  times  with  some 
special  boldness  and  earnestness." 

A  Christian  creed  of  social  duty  is  demanded,  then,  by  the  democracy, 
and  its  need  acknowledged  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Church. 

How  shall  we  set  about  preaching  it  ?  Shall  we  not  commence  by 
saying — '*  Personal  salvation  by  Christ  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth,  nor  the  only  truth.  Social  atonement  in  Christ  is  true  also. 
Protestant  individualism  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  the 
only  truth.  Catholic  socialism  is  true  also.  To  the  completeness  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  both  are  needed. 

And  if,  further,  the  Church  is  asked  by  the  democracy  to  rehearse 
the  articles  of  her  social  creed,  would  she  not  have  a  right  to  answer 
thus  ? — 

"  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  and  Educator  of  humanity. 

"  We  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son  our  Lord,  the  Redeemer 
and  Emancipator  of  men's  souls  and  bodies. 

"  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  proclaiming  a  Fatherly  will  as  the 
origin  of  all  life  and  the  root  of  humanity,  revealed  to  man  the  Divine 
order  under  which  he  is  living. 

"  We  believe  that  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  idea  of  its  Founder,  had 
for  its  object  the  reorganization  and  restitution  of  society,  no  less  than 
the  salvation  and  deliverance  of  the  individual. 

•*  We  believe,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  order  of  society  which  is  the 
best,  that  towards  this  order  the  world  is  gradually  moving  according  to 
a  definite  Divine  plan. 

"  We  believe  that  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  as  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  the  eternal 
principles  of  that  Divine  plan,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were 
recorded. 

'*  But  we  believe  also  in  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  as  the  living  and  active 
organ  of  civilization,  the  inspirer  and  the  purifier  of  the  thoughts  of  men's 
hearts,  *the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  who  cometh  into  the 
world.' 

"  We  believe,  therefore,  that  an  educational  revelation  is  ceaselessly 
descending  from  God  to  man,  and  that  in  each  age  of  the  world  new 
portions  of  eternal  truth  are  thus  revealed. 

•*We  believe  in  the  Bible  of  God's  cohtinuous  revelation,  whose 
chapters  are  history,  art,  politics,  and  science,  as  well  as  in  that  other 
revelation  of  spfaritual  truth  which  we  rightly  reverence  as  the  very  Word 
of  God. 

"  We  believe,  finally,  in  the  duty  of  man  to  study  the  providential 
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laws  by  which  humanity  has  gradually  been  impelled  along  the  path  * 
of  social  order  and  progress,  and  to  co-operate  with  those  laws  in  order 
that  in  human  society  this  double  manifestation  of  progress  may  be  seen 
— all  men  approximating  to  a  common  level,  but  a  level   which  is 
continually  rising. 

"  We  believe,  in  a  word,  that  the  whole  social  history  of  man  should 
be  an  endeavour  to  realize  in  act  the  daily  petition  of  the  Christian 
prayer,  *  Father,  Thy  will  be  done.  Thy  kingdom  come  ....  on 
earth  ! ' " 

This  seems  to  me  a  social  creed  worthy  of  a  Christian  democracy. 

(II)  We  come  now  to  our  second  point.  The  doctrine  being  estab- 
lished, what  is  to  be  the  discipline  ?  The  existence  of  a  Christian  ideal 
for  society  being  acknowledged,  how  far  does  the  Church  realize  it  in 
face  of  the  democratic  movement  of  the  day?  Believing,  as  she 
does,  in  the  great  fact  of  the  Incarnation  as  the  foundation  of  all 
Christian  teaching  and  practice,  does  she  sufficiently  work  hot  only  for 
the  individual  salvation  of  her  members,  but  for  the  social  atonement 
also  of  the  national  body,  striving  to  bring  the  whole  life  of  the  com- 
munity into  touch  with  Christ,  socially,  morally,  spiritually,  binding  all 
into  a  real  Christian  unity,  ''gathering  all  things  together  into  Christ," 
whether  politics  or  morals,  whether  art  or  poetry  or  science,  "  whether 
things  which  are  in  heaven  or  things  which  are  in  earth." 

Is  there  not  some  failure  in  realizing  the  true  grandeur  of  her  function, 
that  of  spiritualizing  the  whole  of  English  national  life  ? 

For  example — I  must  take  my  illustration  from  my  own  experience, 
which  until  lately  has.been  that  of  a  country  parson — how  slight  is  the 
influence  which  the  Church  has  at  present  on  the  corporate  life,  such  as 
it  is,  of  village  communities,  or  on  the  ethics  of  the  various  social 
problems  which  are  facing  us  in  rural  districts,  and  which  are  daily  be- 
coming more  prominent  as  the  resettlement  of  rural  society  progresses, 
as  the  gradual  change  from  the  feudal  to  the  democratic  basis  of  society 
is  completed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  ^ew  County  Government 
Act. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England  when  she 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  development  of  popular  liberty.  It 
was  in  the  parish  vestry  of  old  times  that  the  two  great  principles  of 
English  free  institutions — the  principle  of  mutual  responsibility  and  the 
principle  of  personal  representation — were  most  surely  nourished  in  the 
heart  of  the  English  citizen.  The  parish  was,  in  fact,  the  truest  school 
of  politics,  for  there  men  learnt,  in  the  active  business  of  responsible  life, 
those  primary  lessons  in  public  justice  and  self-government,  in  public 
discussion  and  social  duty,  which  go  to  form  the  character  of  a  capable 
citizen. 

And  yet,  although  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  how  is  it  that  the 
rural  labourer  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  suffered  to  remain  in  absolute 
ignorance  as  to  his  possession  of  the  right  to  the  parish  franchise.  In 
how  many  rural  parishes  even  now  is  he  aware  of  this  fact,  or,  beii^ 
aware,  does  he  venture  to  take  advantage  of  it,  if  needs  be — and  I  could 
readily  give  practical  illustrations  of  the  need — under  the  protection  and 
championship  of  his  Church  ?  I  wonder,  for  example,  how  many  agri- 
cultural labourers  to-day  are  churchwardens  or  even  sidesmen  !  But  I 
know  a  good  many  farmer  and  squire  churchwardens  who  are  not  even 
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communicants.  Is  then  property  or  spirituality  the  test  of  membership  in 
Chrisfs  Church  ? 

Surely  our  rural  clexigy  are  responsible  to  some  extent  for  this.  At 
any  rate,  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  any  Churchman  who  is  earnest  and 
honest  in  his  desires  to  raise  the  moral  condition  of  his  fellow-<:ountrymen, 
who  desires  to  forward  any  true  measures  for  public  well-being,  for  the 
true  administration  of  justice,  for  the  safety  and  security  of  person  and 
property,  for  the  wise  administration  of  poor  relief,  education,  public 
health ;  who  would  promote  the  growth  of  a  hearty  sympathy  between 
class  and  class,  a  right  appreciation  of  the  mutual  obligations  and 
relations  of  each,  and  a  cheerful  and  happy  fulfilment  of  what  those  obli- 
gations and  relations  bring  to  each,  will  recognise  that  one  of  the  surest 
methods  lies  in  the  revival  of  the  good  old  English  institution  of  the 
parish  vestry  and  its  foundation  on  a  sound  representative  and  democratic 
basis. 

This  is  a  matter  to  which  the  Church  will  do  well  pointedly  to  call 
public  attention  in  connection  with  the  present  reorganization  of  county 
government. 

One  other  duty  in  this  respect  it  is  most  important  that  the  Church 
should  undertake. 

In  the  Litany  of  our  Church  we  expect  the  people  to  join  with  us  in 
the  aspiration — "  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  [our  fathers 
have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  Thou  didst  in  their  days  and 
in  the  old  time  before  them." 

But  is  this  true  ?  What  has  the  Church  done  to  bring  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  of  her  labouring  parishioners  at  any  rate,  that  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  national  life,  and  the  sureness  and  continuity  of  our 
coiintr/s  story,  as  part  of  the  design  of  God,  which  is  in  reality  one  of 
the  truest  means  of  elevating  and  sustaining  what  Burke  once  called, 
•*the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity  and  piety  of  the  English  people  "? 

A  great  modem  social  philosopher  has  said  that  '*  The  modern  work- 
man seems  to  be  pervaded  by  an  anti-historic  spirit,  leading  him  to 
conceive  of  society  as  having  no  ancestors/'  and  further  expresses  the 
opinion  that  this  lack  of  a  feeling  of  continuity  with  the  past  is  the 
source  of  much  of  our  present  political  anarchy  and  social  bewilderment. 
I  think  this  opinion  is  true.  But  if  it  is,  evidently  one  great  need  of 
our  modem  industrial  democracy  is  the  creation  and  the  fostering  of  the 
true  historic  spirit. 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  take  up  this  work,  to  take  up  the 
study  of  our  national  history  as  a  source  of  serious  and  religious  in- 
struction ?  She  must  seek  to  regard  it  with  more  reverence  as  a  part  of 
the  national  piety. 

In  a  word,  she  must  in  some  sort  seek  to  idealize  our  national  history 
in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  touch  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and 
teach  them  to  realize  how  noble  and  glorious  a  privilege  it  is  to  be 
English  citizens,  and  thus  learn  something — God  grant ! — of  the  higher 
blessing  of  those  who  are  called  to  be  ''Christ's  freemen  "  in  that  king- 
dom, concerning  whose  citizens  it  is  written,  "  if  the  Son  shall  make  you 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 

(Ill)  Lastly,  if  the  Church  is  to  seek  in  this  way  to  help  the  people  to 
become  better  citizens  by  teaching  them  something  of  the  gre^t  naticmal 
heritage  which  is  theirs,  is  there  not  also  need  that  she  should  bring 
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social  and  civic  duty  prominently  under  the  consecration  of  Christian 
ritual  ?    A  public  religion  demands  a  public  worship. 

It  will  have  been  something  that  the  Church  shall  have  taught  the 
people  that  the  doctrine  of  the  continuity  and  solidarity  of  life,  the 
noblest  perhaps  of  the  great  democratic  ideas  of  our  time,  is  also  a  cen- 
tral doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  is  it  not  also  part  of  her 
function  to  show  the  people  that  she  can  give  them  forms  of  worship 
adapted  to  cultivate  aspirations  in  harmony  with  that  teaching. 

In  old  days  the  social  education  of  the  people  was  cared  for  through 
the  forms  of  the  Church's  public  worship.  The  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
the  middle  ages  was  essentially  social  and  dramatic.  In  our  day,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  tendency  of  public  devotion  tends  to  become  merely 
lyrical,  aiming  chiefly  at  the  expression  of  the  inward  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God,  and  of  the  experience  and  thoughts  of  the  individual 
life. 

The  Church  should  do  something  to  restore  and  supplement  the  old 
spirit  of  social  devotion  and  worship,  which  is  as  much  needed  as  ever 
for  the  spiritual  government  of  men.  If  the  old  forms,  "the  fixed 
solemnities,''  of  the  Church's  stately  ordered  ritual  of  the  seasons  have  to 
a  large  extent  been  discredited,  or  have  lost  their  power  with  the  people, 
is  it  not  the  Church's  duty  to  find  new  channels  through  which  the  water 
of  life  may  flow  to  the  souls  of  the  people  ? 

Does  the  Church  even  do  as  much  as  she  might  in  her  method  of 
conducting  the  existing  social  services  of  her  Liturgy — the  Offices  of 
Holy  Baptism  and  Holy  Communion,  of  Confirmation,  Marriage, 
Burial — to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  a  public  recognition  on  the 
occasion  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  that 
his  private  life  is  a  matter  of  public  concern,  that  he  owes  himseif,  in 
short,  to  the  community.  Might  she**  not  by  adding  dignity  to  those 
services  do  something  to  revive  that  civic  spirit  so  remarkable  in  antiquity 
and  so  sadly  decayed  among  ourselves. 

Again,  do  we  at  all  sufficiently  value  the  principle  of  the  Calendar? 
I  do  not  mean  merely  by  marking  the  existence  of  the  saints'  days  by 
services  in  our  several  parish  churches,  but  by  recognising  on  all  suitable 
occasions  the  moral  discipline  to  be  gained  ^rom  the  enthusiastic  com- 
memoration of  great  ideals.  I  have  often  wondered  how,  believing 
as  we  profess  to  do  in  the  continuous  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  living  realization  of  the  doctrine  of  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  we  can  rest  satisfied  with  the  imperfect  reflection  of 
even  the  past  history  of  our  Church  which  the  existing  Calendar  suggests. 
Would  not  the  Church  be  acting  wisely  in  claiming  for  purposes  of 
public  commemoration  in  her  services  a  somewhat  wider  range  of  con- 
secrated lives  ?  I  have  always  thought  that  there  is  much  to  be  learnt 
in  this  direction  from  such  a  calendar  as  that  drawn  up  by  Auguste 
Comte  as  the  basis  of  the  so-called  religion  of  humanity,  in  which  are 
commemorated  not  only  what  we  should  call  the  strictly  saintly  ideals, 
but  all  the  great  names  of  the  world's  heroes,  leaders  of  industry,  as  Guten- 
berg and  Watts ;  poets,  painters,  and  musicians,  as  Dante,  Raphael, 
Shakespeare,  and  Mozart;  statesmen,  as  William,  Cromwell,  and 
Frederick.  Such  acts  of  commemoration,  expressing  in  modern  form  the 
idea  of  the  old  mediaeval  "  obit,"  or  "  the  General  Mynde,"  when  tiie 
names  of  good  doers  were  read  out  in  church  to  the  people,  would  tend 
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to  create  that  sense  of  social  communion,  to  foster  the  feeling  of  a 
historic  past  and  attachment  to  local  memories,  and  the  delight  in  the 
names  of  the  mighty  dead,  all  of  which  may  exert  so  potent  an  influence 
on  the  morality  oi  the  living. 

Lastly,  does  not  there  yet  remain  much  to  be  done  to  bring  the 
realm  of  music  and  poetry  into  the  popular  service  of  religion  ?  Services 
of  sacred  music,  the  rendering  of  the  great  oratorios,  or  of  works  less  in 
scope,  but  equal  in  beauty  in  our  parish  churches,  are,  we  are  thankful 
to  know,  becoming  commoner  every  day,  as  the  experience  grows  that 
such  works  bom  of  adoration,  and  rendered  with  devotion  in  the  place 
of  prayer,  are  potent  to  touch  the  hearts  and  stir  the  wills  of  the  people. 
But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  even  in  this  direction,  and  in  the 
direction  of  utilizing  in  the  public  services  of  the*  Church  that  source  of 
moral  inspiration  which  all  true  poetry  supplies  is  as  yet  hardly  touched 
at  all.  Surely  "Poetry  Ancient  and  Modern,"  to  be  read  in  churches, 
ought  not  to  seem  any  more  unseemly  a  title  for  a  service-book  of  the 
Church  than  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modemy  with  accompanying  tunes  for 
the  same  purpose. 

"Whatever  we  lack,"  I  quote  in  conclusion  some  very  significant  words 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : — 

"  Whatever  elasticity  we  require  to  reclaim  indifference,  or  enable  us 
to  be  patient  with  man's  ever  changeful  modes  of  expressing  faith  or 
reverence,  Christ  our  Master  will  yet  supply.  For  even  these  modern 
services  of  ours  ....  are  signs  of  what  we  mean.  They  are  new- 
bom  modes  of  this  time  it  may  be ;  but  their  moving  strength  and 
power  are  drawn  from  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  their  very  form  (modem  as 
it  may  be)  moulded  the  offices  of  the  Church,  and  devised  the  very 

melodies  for  their  rendering Many  products  and  results  of 

the  most  modern  life  ambng  us,  and  many  characters  that  are  being 
formed  under  influences  in  no  wise  Church-like  to  begin  with,  are  really 
destined,  each  in  its  turn,  to  add  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Church, 
and  to  its  enrichment  with  the  spoils  of  freed-thought  and  the  tributes  of 
all  pure  feeling." 

The  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 

Marylebone,  W. 

We  may  assume  that  in  speaking  of  Democracy  we  are  to  keep  in  view 
that  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  most  numerous  class,  which  has 
been  recently  taking  place  in  this  country.  How  democracy  is  to  be 
deflned — whether  the  essence  of  it  is  the  exaltation  of  the  individual 
through  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  each  member  of  the  community 
as  a  man,  or  the  swamping  of  the  individual  in  the  mass  and  the  crown- 
ing of  the  many — ^is  a  speculative  question  which  need  hardly  occupy 
us  here.  That  this  country  of  ours  has  of  late  years  become  more  and 
more  completely  democratic  through  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  is  the 
fact  which  the  word  Democracy  is  sure  to  bring  to  our  minds.  To  this 
fact — ^to  the  acquisition  of  political  power  by  the  many  voters  of  the 
most  numerous  class — both  the  old  institutions  of  the  land  and  the 
habits  of  all  classes  are  called  upon  to  adjust  themselves,  and  the 
change  is  gradually  passing  over  them.  Whether  we  rejoice  in  this 
movement  or  deplore  it,  we  see  that  we  have  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  it. 
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''The  most  obvious  efTect,  perhaps,  of  the  growth  of  democracy  ha» 
been  that  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  population  has  more  of 
consideration  given  to  it.  The  working  people  are  treated  more  respect- 
fully, the  terms  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  are  more  polite,  in  legis- 
lation and  schemes  of  improvement  their  claims  and  their  interests  are 
more  habitually  kept  in  view.  The  new  governing  class  steps  into  some 
of  the  privileges  which  belong  as  a  matter  of  course  to  govemiog 
classes.  Politicians  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  requirements  of 
the  altered  state  of  things.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike  may  be 
seen  taking  otf  their  hats  to  the  common  people  and  seeking  to  gain 
their  confidence.  There  are  flatterers  of  Demos,  as  there  have  been 
flatterers  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  nobility ;  whilst  men  who  are 'free 
from  the  baseness  of  the  servile  flatterer  see  nothing  unworthy  in  ofiering 
their  services  respectfully  to  the  masses  of  the  people  and  taking  their 
orders  from  them.  Each  political  party-makes  it  a  main  portion  of  its 
business  to  assur&the  working  classes  that  it,  and  not  the  opposition  party, 
is  their  true  friend.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  both  or  all  parties  tliat 
any  monopoly  which  can  be  shown  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  greatest  number,  must  sooner  or  later,  be  abolished.  In  all  this  we 
see  the  natural  and  necessary  influence  of  democracy  on  politicians. 
Representatives  of  the  Church  and  religion  are  sure  to  be  affected  more 
or  less  by  a  similar  influence.  The  more  eager  they  are  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  Church  or  religion,  or  of  the  particular  religious  body 
which  they  represent,  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  will  they  throw 
themselves  into  the  policy  of  making  much  of  the  common  people. 
'*  See" — it  is  sometimes  said  by  English  Churchmen — "  how  adroit  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  in  adjusting  itself  to  the  politics  of  the  place  and 
the  hour  !  We  want  more  of  the  same  adroitness.  The  Church  ought 
to  make  friends  and  instruments  of  the  powers  that  be.  Where  a 
democracy  rules,  the  Church,  always  distinguishing  itself  carefully  from 
secular  powers,  ought  in  its  own  interest  to  use  democratic  language 
and  cultivate  democratic  habits.*' 

The  Church  feeling  which  thus  detaches  itself  from  the  political  con- 
sciousness of  the  community,  and  aims  at  turning  politics  to  account 
for  the  promotion  of  ecclesiastical  interests,  is  not  the  Church  feeling 
of  the  apostolic  days,  and  will  not  be  congenial  to  the  true  disciple  of 
the  Apostles  and  of  Christ.  But  such  an  one,  bound  as  he  is  at  all 
times  to  regard  with  godly  respect  the  powers  that  be  as  ordained  of 
God,  will  be  deeply  moved  by  the  apparent  harmony  between  much  in 
the  ordinary  assumptions  of  democracy  and  those  of  original  Christianity. 
That  we  should  place  the  interests  of  the  poor  before  those  of  the  rich 
— is  not  this  what  the  New  Testament  would  persuade  us  to  do  ?  The 
presumption  against  anything  that  looks  like  oppression  and  in  favour 
of  humane  dealings  with  the  weak — is  not  this  as  Christian  as  it  is 
democratic  ?  Take  again  that  witness  in  behalf  of  simplicity  of  expen- 
diture and  straightforwardness  of  manners  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  natural  voices  of  democracy :  has  not  apostolical  Christianity  been 
always,  with  too  little  effect,  bearing  the  same  witness  ?  Or,  the  demand 
that  every  child  who  is  to  become  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body 
should  be  educated  in  the  highest  possible'  degree  as  a  citizen :  is  not 
that  entirely  in  accordance  with  what  Christianity  would  dictate  ?  Or, 
— to  give  one  more  instance  of  this  harmony — would  pot  the  Chri^tiaa 
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who  has  been  taught  to  reverence  the  common  life  and  breath  of  the 
body  that  has  the  many  members,  be  able  to  understand  those  who 
think  it  reasonable  that  men  should  be  governed  by  the  conscious  agree- 
ment, the  instinctive  general  feeling,  of  the  whole  community  ?  I  can 
imagine  a  Christian  maintaining  tihat  the  Church  of  Christ  can  only 
complete  itself  in  a  fully  developed  political  democracy,  and  but  a  poor 
case  being  made  out  against  his  contention.  It  need  not,  therefore,  be 
in  an  artful  sectarian  pursuit  of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  advantage  that 
representatives  of  the  Church  in  our  day  throw  themselves  into  the 
democratic  life  which  is  our  heritage ;  they  may  be  moved  rather  by  a 
wondering  and  reverent  sympathy.  It  should  be  an  endeavour  of 
delight  to  us  to  find  places  and  work,  and  responsibilities  and  powers,  in 
our  Church  organization  for  those  who  belong  to  the  numerous  class. 
Already  under  our  existing  constitution,  the  people,  through  the  Prime 
Minister  virtually  appointed  by  their  representatives,  nominate  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  and  deans,  and  otherwise  administer  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  ;  but  far  humbler  functions,  such  as  might  be  assigned  to 
parishioners  in  connexion  with  their  parish  church,  would  be  more 
interesting  to  individuals  than  the  government  of  the  Church  by  the 
nation :  and  the  working  people  are  likely  to  be  hearty  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  just  in  so  far  as  they  are  encouraged  to  take  part  in 
its  local  administration.  Looking,  not  indeed  without  misgivings  but 
with  a  hopeful  anxiety,  upon  the  great  experiment  of  a  historic  and 
national  Church  governed  by  a  modem  democracy,  we  should  set  our 
ambition  upon  the  success  of  this  experiment  as  a  most  significant  and 
invaluable  achievement  in  the  history  of  Christ's  kingdom.  We  should 
shun  and  repudiate  all  ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  tend  to 
separate  the  nation  from  the  Church  and  to  treat  the  people  as  being 
outside  of  God's  government. 

If  I  should  be  asked.  Do  you  then  hold  that  Christians  and  Church- 
men ought  to  believe  in  democracy  ? — I  should  answer,  that  to  believe 
in  democracy  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  foolish  and  danger- 
ous faith ;  but  that  history  proves  it  to  be  equally  foolish  to  believe  in  any 
other  form  of  government.  .  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  satirize  democracy  ; 
but  few  employments  are  more  idle.  No  form  of  government  is  without 
its  own  evils  and  dangers.  Is  there  any  royalist  so  anti-democratic  that  he 
would  desire  his  country  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  single  will  of  a  brute 
or  a  fool,  rather  than  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  temperate  and 
high-minded  democracy?  There  are  English  Churchmen  who  dwell 
fondly  on  the  Divine  right  of  kings,  and  who  persuade  themselves  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  God's  will  that  the  Church  should  be  governed 
by  a  monarch,  as  the  Church  of  England  was  governed  by  an  Elizabeth 
or  a  James ;  but  that  godly  persons  ought  to  fight  even  to  secession 
against  its  being  governed  by  a  people.  To  those  who  think  thus  I 
would  put  no  extreme  case :  I  would  ask  them.  Are  you  quite  sure  that 
you  would  infinitely  prefer  that  the  English  Empire  and  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  governed  by  a  Queen  Victoria  or  a  King  Albert 
Edward  than  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  to-day  or  to-morrow  ?  If 
they  hesitate  to  answer  such  a  question  in  the  affirmative,  they  may 
continue  to  distrust  democracy,  but  they  can  hardly  profess  to  be 
believers  in  monarchy. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  belief  in 
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Democracy,  and  that  we  have  to  consider  what  duties  the  existence  of 
that  belief  imposes  upon  the  Church.  To  believe  in  Democracy  is  to 
be  sure  that  all  will  be  for  the  best,  if  only  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  numerical  majority  of  the  population. 
That  is  a  very  common  assumption  of  those  who  profess  the  strongest 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  many.  They  are  in  the  habit  of 
affirming  that  the  upper  or  the  middle  classes,  whilst  they  had  control 
over  the  government,  have  arranged  things  for  their  own  advantage,  with 
a  selfish  and  cruel  disregard  of  the  well-being  of  the  poorest  and  most 
numerous  class :  now,  they  urge,  the  working  people,  who  form  the 
immense  majority  and  are  the  real  creators  of  wealth,  want  only  the 
courage  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  absurd  deference  which  they 
have  been  trained  to  pay  to  the  upper  classes,  and  from  the  dominion 
of  the  economic  maxims  forged  by  those  classes  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  make  things  comfortable  for  themselves  in  their 
turn.  Those  who  have  studied  economic  history  know  very  well  that  it 
is  a  ruinous  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  working  people  of  any  country 
can  secure  prosperity  by  an  arbitrary  adjustment  of  the  arrangements  of 
industry  and  commerce  to  their  own  immediate  advantage— as,  for 
example,  by  decreeing  that  so  much  of  the  profits  of  any  business  shall 
be  divided  amongst  the  workers,  and  so  much  be  allowed  for  manage- 
ment and  the  interest  on  capital.  And  it  is  certainly  a  work  of  great 
importance,  and  one  in  which  the  clergy  and  zealous  Churchmen  may 
well  take  their  part,  to  endeavour  to  spread  amongst  the  many  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  cause  and  effect  in  economic  affairs  as  will 
induce  them  to  distrust  first  impressions  and  apparently  obvious  con- 
clusions. There  is  much  good  to  be  done  by  showing  to  as  many 
persons  as  possible  that  specifics  like  Protection  and  Relief,  to  which  it 
will  be  so  difficult  for  the  working  classes  to  restrain  themselves  firom 
resorting,  will  infallibly  aggravate  poverty  instead  of  diminishing  it 
But  the  Church — by  which  name  we  briefly  designate  in  these  discus- 
sions the  clergy  and  the  most  religious  of  the  laity — has  higher  func- 
tions with  regard  to  democratic  faith  and  hope  than  that  of  correcting 
economic  delusions. 

It  seems  almost  too  obvious  a  truism  to  be  worth  stating,  that 
under  any  and  every  form  of  government  the  important  question  is 
whether  those  who  exercise  the  powers  of  it  are  wise  and  good  or  the 
reverse.  But  that  is  really  what  needs  to  be  impressed  on  all  minds 
with  regard  to  democracy.  If  the  people  are  to  govern,  it  will  make  all 
the  difference  to  the  success  of  their  governing  whether  they  are  reck- 
less, light-minded,  without  reverence  for  the  past,  greedy  of  personal 
gain  ;  or  temperate,  steadied  by  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  desirous 
to  be  led  in  right  paths.  To  suppdse  that  a  people,  ruling  by  means 
of  elected  representatives,  needs  nothing  but  cupidity  to  govern  a 
country  well,  is  as  gross  an  error  as  to  imagine  that  the  monarchs  or  the 
nobles  who  have  proved  themselves  good  rulers  were  animated  by 
cupidity  alone.  A  democracy  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  might  fulfil  to 
the  utmost  the  vision  of  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel :  "  One  that  ruleth 
over  men  righteously,  that  ruleth  in  the  fear  of  God,  he  shall  be  as  the 
light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth,  a  morning  without  clouds, 
when  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth  through  clear  shining 
after  rain."     It  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to  be  as  faithful  a  witness 
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before  a  governing  people  as  it  was  bound  to  be  before  a  king  or  an 
aristocracy.  The  Church  was  wrong  when  its  aim  was  to  ''get  hold  " 
of  a  sovereign  and  to  use  him  for  its  own  purposes ;  its  duty  under  a 
monarchy  was  to  remind  the  ruler  that  he  held  his  power  as  a  trust  from 
God,  to  be  applied  under  God's  guidance  and  for  God's  purposes — 
that  is  to  say,  with  justice  and  mercy,  for  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being  of  a  nation  and  of  mankind.  It  has  a  precisely  similar  duty 
towards  the  democracy  now. 

And  with  what  hope  may  it  set  itself  to  the  discharge  of  its  duty  ! 
Under  a  monarch,  if  he  were  foolish  and  self-indulgent,  not  to  say 
tyrannical,  what  could  there  be  to  encourage  a  Church  in  its  dealings 
with  the  ruling  power  ?  What  could  a  prophet  do,  but  risk  his  liberty 
and  his  life  in  unavailing  protests  and  threats  ?  But  amongst  a  govern- 
ing people  there  will  be  many,  at  the  worst,  who  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  one  who  reasons  with  them  of  righteousness,  and  temperance,  and  the 
judgment  which  threatens  evil-doing.  And  in  such  appeals,  it  is  not  as 
if  the  single  prelate  had  to  address  the  single  sovereign,  but  every 
clergyman,  every  religious  man,  may  do  his  part  amongst  his  neighbours, 
striving  to  influence  for  the  best  the  common  consciousness,  the  voice 
of  the  people,  the  national  character.  Amongst  ourselves,  the  demo- 
cratic movement  has  for  some  of  its  leaders  men  who  dissociate  them- 
selves from  the  Church  and  may  be  roughly  described  as  its  enemies. 
But  there  are  many  working  men  who  will  not  refuse  to  give  cheers  and 
votes  to  unbelievers  like  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  cham- 
pions of  the  popular  cause,  but  who  do  not  agree  with  their  opinions 
about  religion.  And  the  extreme  democratic  party  is  (ar  from  being 
identical  with  the  whole  people  or  the  numerical  majority.  Englishmen 
of  the  working  class  are  not  persons  to  be  regarded  with  distrust  and 
fear.  Their  heads  are  not  easily  turned  by  wild  theories  or  sanguine 
promises.  They  are  not  impatient  lovers  of  change.  We  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  being  characterized  throughout  our  whole  population  by 
the  good  sense  which  is  of  such  primary  value  in  politics.  And  our 
common  people,  though  a  seriously  large  proportion  of  them  are  par- 
tially estranged  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  retain  religious  pre- 
dispositions. They  regard  the  Bible  with  a  reverence  too  deep  to  be 
disturbed,  and  the  names  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ  awaken  a  solemn 
awe  in  their  minds.  Loyal  and  zealous  Churchmen,  ready  to  give  help 
in  any  good  cause,  are  to  be  found — as  Lancashire  knows  well — in 
increasing  numbers  amongst  them.  The  Nonconformists  of  the  working 
class,  earnest,  pious,  and  numerous,  separated  by  no  deep  or  impassable 
gulf  from  the  Church,  have  convictions  and  habits  and  organization 
which  will  tell  with  growing  effect  on  the  political  action  of  the  nation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  widest  spread  of  democracy  to  discourage  the 
Church  from  being  national  in  its  consciousness,  national  in  its  hopes 
and  efforts.  It  need  not  allow  itself  to  be  lured  into  the  irritating 
sectarianism  of  Church  Defence.  It  will  be  the  safety,  as  it  might  be 
the  honour  and  pride,  of  the  Church  of  England  to  forget  the  Church 
in  its  reverence  for  God  and  the  nation.  Through  democracy  the 
Church  has  the  chance  of  being  patriotic  as  it  hardly  has  been  yet,  of 
becoming  in  a  new  power  and  with  new  results  the  Church  of  the 
people. 
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The  infiuence  of  Democracy  lies  in  its  ideas. 

What  then  are  its  leading  ideas?    These  two,  before  all  others  : — 

First. — That  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal. 

Secondly. — That  all  power  comes  from  the  people. 

How  then  do  these  ideas  of  democracy  affect  Church  life  ?  To  answer  this  qaestion 
one  must  make  it  clear  to  one's  self,  what  is  the  Church's  mission  as  regards  all  forms  of 
Government,  for  it  must  be  the  same  as  regards  all.  The  Church's  mission  is  the 
«ame  as  her  Lord's,  and  is  best  given  in  His  own  words,  "  For  this  end  was  I  bam, 
and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world,  to  bear  witness  to  the  Truth."  What, 
(then,  has  the  Church,  as  witness  to  the  Truth,  to  say  to  these  leading  ideas  of 
.democracy  ? 

''All  men  are  bom  free,"  says  democracy.  The  Church sajrs,  "All  men  are 
bom  slaves  of  their  natural  passions.  Slaves  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  lusts  of  the 
eye,  and  the  pride  of  life."  And  to  this  vritness  of  the  Church  the  wise  men  of  all 
time,  outside  the  Church,  agree.  The  object  of  education  always  and  everywhere  has 
.been  to  raise  men  out  of  this  thraldom  in  which  they  were  bom. 

'*  All  men  are  born  equal,"  says  democracy.  The  Church  says,  "  no  two  men  are 
t>ora  equal."  Again  the  witness  of  the  Church  agrees  with  that  of  the  wisest  men  out- 
ride her  pale.  "Evolution  "  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  are  the  last  words  of 
jnodem  science,  and  teach  that  naturally  all  men  are  bom  unequal,  and  that  the 
stronger,  following  the  law  of  nature,  will  eat  up  the  weaker  till  the  end  of  time. 

Again,  democracy  says  that  all  power  belongs  to  *'  the  people ; "  and  draws 
Ihe  conclusion  that  '*  the  people  "  can  give  power  to  whom  they  vrill ;  and  further, 
that  those  to  whom  they  give  it  are  bound  to  use  it  as  "  the  people  "  direct. 
The  Church  says  that  all  power  comes  from  God,  that  He  gives  it  to  whom  He  will : 
Ihat  they  to  whom  He  gives  it  are  bound  to  use  it  according  to  His  will. 

The  gulf  between  the  witness  of  democracy  and  the  vritness  of  the  Church  is  wider, 
if  possible,  as  regards  this  idea  as  to  power,  than  those  as  to  freedom  and  equality. 
Test  it  in  the  simplest  way,  by  applying  it  in  the  concrete,  /.^.,  to  our  own  govemon. 
"  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues,"  says  democracy,  "hold  their  power  from  and 
by  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  male  householders  of  Great  Britain."  "  Lord  Salis- 
bury and  his  colleagues,"  says  the  Church,  "  hold  their  power  from  and  by  the  will  of 
Almighty  God."    There  is  no  bridge  over  this  gulf. 

This  idea  of  power  belonging  to,  and  going  forth  from,  the  people,  has  only  been 
really  alive  for  the  last  lOO  years.  The  experience  of  the  century  shows  that  the  nation 
possessed  by  it  will  oscillate  between  anarchy,  and  that  most  baneful  and  contemptible 
form  of  government — the  demagogue  despot. 

Again,  the  watchword  of  democracy  is  "rights;"  the  watchword  of  the  Church, 
"  duty."  Every  man,  says  democracy,  is  entitled  to  this,  that,  and  the  other,  "  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  to  use  the  best  known  formula.  The  Church 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  such  claims,  but  teaches  tha^  happiness  depends  oc  the  ful- 
filment of  duties — that  Society  cannot  be  built  on  the  assertion  of  rights  ;  but  that  if 
w6  do  our  duty  we  shall  get  our  rights,  and  can  get  them  in  no  other  way. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  looking  at  the  negative  witness  of  the  Church  as  to  the 
leading  ideas  of  democracy.  Let  us  now  turn  to  her  positive  witness  as  to  these 
matters.  What,  then,  is  her  own  witness  as  to  the  condition  into  which  her  children 
are  taken,  not  at  birth,  indeed,  but  directly  afterwards  ?  It  is  that  they  are  not  equal, 
but  brothers  of  one  family,  children  of  one  Father,  heirs  of  one  kingdom,  or,  to  use 
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the  words  of  her  Catechism,  *'  Members  of  Christ,  children  of  God,  and  inheritors  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'* 

Note  here  that  she  speaks  at  once  of  a  kingdom — we  are  all  heirs  of  a  kingdom. 
Every  Christian  prays  daily,  "Thy  kingdom  come,'*  not  " Thy  democracy  come." 
If  there  is  a  kingdom  there  must  be  a  king. 

Bat,  the  democrat  may  answer,  "  Christ  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,' 
and  we  are  concerned  with  this  world,  and  the  government  of  it ;  of  a  visible,  not  of 
an  invisible,  of  a  temporal,  not  of  an  eternal  kingdom." 

Yes,  Christ  said,  ''My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  almost  in  the  next 
sentence.  "  Now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence" — 1>,  you  will  remark,  not  will  be — 
"not  from  hence,"  that  is,  not  from  the  same  source  as  your's,  Pilate's.  But  Christ 
and  His  apostles  peremptorily  claimed  a  present,  living  kingdom,  not  a  future,  unborn 
one — an  eternal  kingdom,  which  always  had  been,  was  then,  and  always  would  be, 
and  into  which  every  man  may  enter  at  once — a  kingdom  upon,  and  after  which,  all 
temporal  kingdoms  and  governments  will  have  to  found  and  model  themselves  at  their 
peril.  Men  were,  and  are,  indeed,  free  to  ignore  the  model  of  the  Eternal  Kingdom, 
setting  up  and  maintaining  what  they  call  "  the  rights  "  of  kings,  aristocracies,  the 
people,  as  the  case  may  be.  Kings,  aristocracies,  the  people,  have  exercised  this 
liberty  to  the  full.  They  have  gone  their  own  ways.  But  those  ways  lead  to  wars, 
anarchies,  despotisms,  whenever  they  depart  from  the  eternal  model.  To  that, 
sooner  or  later,  every  nation  will  have  to  conform,  through  more  or  less  tribulation, 
until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  have  all  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord 
and  of  His  Christ     This  is  the  message  of  the  Church  to  all  Governments. 

Your  argument  from  history,  I  may  be  told,  is  beside  the  mark.  Democracy  ignores 
national  history  as  a  guide,  and  seems  to  look  (for  instance)  on  England's  whole  past 
as  a  m^re  scramble  for  the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  which  kings,  nobles,  burghers, 
have  each  fought  for  their  own  hand  as  they  got  the  chance,  ignoring  the  people 
altogether,  or  only  using  them  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  Now  it  is  the  people's  turn, 
and  they  will  fight  for  their  own  hand  as  the  rest  have  done.  So  democracy  will  take 
a  sponge,  make  a  clean  slate,  and  begin  the  whole  sum  over  again.  As  the  first  and 
most  necessary  step,  all  the  land  is  to  be  nationalized,  and  so  become  in  sonte  way  (in 
what  way  is  not  yet  clear)  the  property  of"  the  people." 

As  to  this  the  Church  witnesses  that  our  national  history  is  the  record  of  God's 
education  of  this  English  nation.  That  kings,  nobles,  burghers,  have  indeed  often 
tried  to  make  it  a  selfish  scramble,  but  that  He  has  put  His  hook  in  their  nose,  and 
His  bridle  in  their  lips,  and  has  brought  out  the  England  in  which  we  are  living ;  that 
democracy  can  only  ignore  that  education  of  the  past  at  its  peril,  and,  if  "  the  people  " 
try  to  do  so,  they  will  find  His  hook  in  their  nose,  and  His  bridle  in  their  lips  as  surely 
as  kings,  nobles,  burghers,  have  done. 

And  as  with  land,  so  with  all  other  property.  Democracy  has  not  yet  quite  settled 
what  to  write  on  the  sponged  slate  about  it,  but  is  inclined  to  maintain  that  in  one 
way  or  another,  all  property  belongs  to  the  people.  The  Church's  witness  as  to  this 
has  been  always  the  same  since  Ananias  and  Sapphira's  time.  Private  property  is 
sacred,  but  sacred  as  a  trust,  like  all  other  talents,  to  be  used  for  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  and  the  good  of  His  brethren.  Property  held  an^  used  in  any  other 
way  will  turn  to  ashes  in  the  mouth  of  the  owner. 

Once  more.  In  the  last  generation  a  book  on  "Democracy  in  America,"  was 
published  by  De  Tocqueville,  one  of  the  ablest  and  fairest  students  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  political  and  social  science  in  this  century.  It  was  the  fruit  of  years  of 
residence  in  America  and  study  of  democratic  institutions.  It  has  been  recognised 
ever  since  as  the  leading  text  book  on  the  subject,  and  brings  out  with  great  clearness 
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the  strength  and  weakness  of  democracy.  His  verdict  on  the  beat  ing  of  its  leading 
principle  on  human  life,  and  so  on  Church  life,  is  summed  up  in  these  words, 
'*  Equality  tends  to  isolate  men  from  each  other,  to  concentrate  every  man's  attention 
on  himself ;  and  it  lays  the  soul  open  to  an  inordinate  love  of  material  gratification." 
Tills  is  the  verdict  of  a  calm  and  admiring  observer,  and  I  think  few  who  have  tried 
to  examine  the  facts  will  be  disposed  to  dispute  it. 

Here  again  the  witness'  of  the  Church  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  that  of  democracy. 
Her  work,  wherever  she  is  true  to  her  Lord,  is  *'  to  draw  men  together,  to  concentrate 
^sexy  man's  attention  on  his  brethren  ;  to  turn  the  soul  away  from  materia]  gratifica- 
tion." 

The  influence  of  democracy  on  Church  life,  then,  must  be  evil,  just  so  (ar  as  the 
leading  ideas  of  democracy  are  allowed  to  supersede  or  qualify  the  witness  which  she 
has  to  bear  in  the  world. 

But  must  we  stop  here  ?  Has  the  Church,  Christ's  family  on  earth,  to  stand  apait 
from,  and  only  to  bear  witness  against,  the  advance  of  the  people  to  power  in  human 
affairs  if  she  is  to  remain  true  to  her  Master  and  Lord  ?  God  forbid.  Were  that  so, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed,  for  He  was  born,  and  lived,  and  died  a  poor  humble 
suffering  man,  and  the  good  news  He  brought  has  been  the  comfort  and  joy  and 
deliverance  of  the  poor,  the  wayfarer  in  a  hard  and  dry  land,  and  him  that  hath  no 
other  helper,  for  near  2,000  years. 

It  is  not  so.  There  is  no  more  vital  part  of  that  good  news  than  that  which  assures 
the  poorest,  weakest  man  that  he  is  of  value  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that  the  very  hairs 
of  his  head  are  numbered ;  that  his  Lord  and  King  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  CHurch  and  democracy  come  into  line  and  touch. 
Democracy  can  bear  no  witness  to  the  work  of  each  individual  man  to  which  the 
Church  does  not  say  *'Amen."  Democracy  can  put  forth  no  honest  effort  to  raise 
every  individual  man  to  the  position  of  a  free  citizen  in  a  free  state,  which  the  Church 
will  not  aid  with  all  her  power,  for  that  is  the  position  which  her  jLord  has  said 
should  be  his. 

It  is  only  when  a  false  democracy  aims  at  exalting  the  lower  by^puUing  down  the 
higher  that  the  Church  stands  on  the  other  side,  for  this  was  not  her  Lord's  method, 
and  cannot  be  her's.  Every  individual  man,  she  proclaims,  should  hold  the  ground 
which  God  has  given  him,  be  he  king,  or  noble,  high  or  low  bom,  labourer  with  head 
or  with  hand ;  but  he  can  only  hold  that  ground  faithfully  by  recognising  the  fact, 
that  in  every  department  of  human  life  we  are  bound  by  laws  which  we  did  not  make, 
and  cannot  set  aside.  Just  in  so  far  as  king,  nobles,  people,  acknowledge  these  laws 
of  God,  strive  to  understand  and  know  them,  and  confess  themselves  ministers  under 
them,  will  they  themselves  be  free  and  noble,  and  able  to  enter  into  that  brotherhood 
in  heart  and  fellowship  in  work  which  is  the  service  of  perfect  freedom. 

Just  in  so  far  as  they  deny  tiiis  ministry  and  service,  and  claim  exemption  from  these 
laws,  will  they  degrade  and  bring  ruin  on  themselves  and  their  country. 

This  is  the  witness  of  the  Church  as  to  democracy.  It  seems  to^me  that  she  is 
conscious  of  her  mission  in  our  day,  and  is  seeking  faithfully,  without  thought  of  her 
own  power,  or  her  own  property,  to  bind  all  classes  of  Englishmen  together,  and  10 
make  our  country  a  free  kingdom,  and  every  Englishman  a  free  citizen  of  that  king- 
dom, in  conformity  with  those  eternal  laws  which  her  Lord  has  established  tor  the 
government  of  His  earth. 
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[Read  by  Canon  Maclure.] 

The  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  new  democracy,  is  a  problem  that  liey 
broadly  around  us.  Grapple  with  it  where  you  will,  it  is  a  contest  as  well  as  a  problem^ 
One  of  the  factors  is  a  democracy,  clever  and  smart  in  its  upper  strata,  caring  much 
for  dogma,  but  a  good  deal  lower  than  the  angels  ;  in  its  lower  strata  a  little  higher 
than  the  apes,  their  eyes  dim  with  pain,  always  in  want,  degraded,  hopeless,  and  with 
no  reasonable  joy  left  but  the  sleeping  capacity  to  love  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life^ 
and  full  of  sceptidsim  as  to  a  Church  that  leaves  them  as  they  are. 

The  other  factor  is  an  aggregation  of  spiritual  forces,  often  engaged  in  civil  war,  and 
of  which  one  section,  at  all  events,  is  more  intent  on  destroying  the  sculptured  Cross  of 
Christ,  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  than  in  making  the  realities,  of  which  the  Cross  is 
the  symbol,  a  sober  certainty  for  the  choked  lives  of  the  people.  But  this  Church,, 
with  all  her  eccentricities,  is  the  principal  instrument  available  for  saturating  the  new- 
democracy  with  the  principles  of  faith,  fear,  and  love.  The  wish  is  all  before  her.. 
So  far  as  I  can  discover  the  work  now  being  done  bears  no  appreciable  relation  to^ 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  done.  London  contains  a  Norwich  full  of  prostitutes  ;  a 
Huntingdon  full  of  known  criminals — most  of  them  born  in  wedlock  sanctioned  by 
the  Church ;  two  Nottinghams  full  of  folk  without  homes,  for  whom  the  wolf  is- 
always  at  the  door,  and  to  whom  the  Church  of  England  is  an  empty  sound,  with 
whioh  they  have  less  personal  concern  than  the  sparrows  in  the  street.  There  is  no- 
want  of  material.  Everyone  observes  the  evil.  But  it  is  idle  to  encounter  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  case  by  recourse  to  the  favourite  recreation  of  the  radical  mind — destruc- 
tive  criticism.  As  far  as  possible  I  will  stick  to  facts,  and  use  them  in  a  reverential 
spirit  towards  the  Church  of  which  all  Englishmen  are  proud. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  the  people  which  is  con- 
spicuous to  outsiders.  It  is  the  aloofness  of  the  Church  as  a  church  to  the  physical 
wants  of  the  people.  These  wants  are  no  longer  what  they  were.  The  enormous 
increase  in  a  half-educated  population,  has  created  new  sorrows  and  excited  frcsh^ 
desires.  Here  and  there  a  Kingsley  steps  out  of  the  ranks,  and  as  an  individual 
smites  with  his  covenanter's  sword  at  the  selfishness  and  greed,  causing  preventable 
physical  evils,  and  affecting  the  lives  and  happiness  of  thousands  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
But  the  Church  as  a  church  maintains  the  dignity  of  silence.  To  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement  it  is  necessary  only  to  enquire  into  the  relations  of  the  Church  as  a  whole 
to  such  a  question  as  that  of  adulteration.  Food  is  debased  by  spurious  ingredients,. 
appearance  improved,  quality  deteriorated,  and  constituent  elements  abstracted  witb 
impunity.  Legislation  does  not  lag.  It  is  public  opinion  left  alone  by  the  Churcb 
that  lags.  Either  it  is  or  it  is  not  a  concern  of  the  Church  that  the  moral  and 
physical  stamina  of  the  present  generation,  and  therefore  of  posterity,  should  be 
impaired  by  the  consumption  of  garbage  as  food,  and  of  acrid  poison  as  drink. 

If  it  be  not  the  concern  of  the  Church,  I  for  one  do  not  see  where  the  functions 
of  the  Church  begin  or  end,  outside  the  mazes  of  doctrinal  theology.     There  is 
more  interest  felt  in  the  conundrums  of  Robert  Elsmere,  than  in  the  national  evil  of 
3« 
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■adulterated  food.  The  immense  social  and  political  weight  of  the  Church  resolutelf 
placed  in  the  scale  against  adulteration  in  every  form,  would  appeal  to  the  masses 
with  a  force  they  could  not  resist  It  is  true  that  as  a  Church  you  would  have  to  tell 
home  truths  about  vestrymen  and  municipal  councillors.  Yon  would  become  vastly 
unpopular  with  bad  men,  with  many  publicans,  and  most  sinners,  but  you  would 
relieve  your  Church  and  your  England  from  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  handing  over 
the  cure  of  preventable  suffering  to  a  godless  socialism  whose  cult  is  the  negation  of 
Christ's  teaching.  Scant  wonder  that  social  democracy  is  asking  that  the  fear  of  man 
-shall  replace  the  fear  of  God,  when  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians 
leave  to  outsiders  the  chief  burden  of  achieving  emancipation  for  the  serfs  of  capital* 
Let  any  churchman  read  the  Adulteration  Acts,  and  see  how  they  secure  the  rich  man, 
4Uid  how  little  they  protect  the  poor. 

It  was  with  no  disrespect  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  I  marked  this 
-spring  and  summer  his  Grace's  presence  day  by  day  in  a  gilded  room  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster.  One  poor  wastrel  after  the  other  was  presented  as  an  example  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man.  Men  appeared  before  his  Grace  and  the  other  Lords,  driven  by 
the  barbarian  brutality  of  Russian  despotism  to  seek  a  beast's  livelihood  in  England, 
who  by  competition  hustled  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  mire  of  despair,  English  men 
.and  women  compelled  against  their  will  to  struggle  with  the  still  poorer  Russians  for 
the  crust  that  will  not  go  round.  What  has  the  Church  of  England  done  ?  I  say— 
with  no  sense  of  irreverence  to  the  head  of  the  English  Church  that  I  reflected  on 
the  undoubted  fact  that  had  his  Grace's  Lord  and  Master  to  deal  with  the  sweating 
:system,  it  would  not  be  in  a  gilded*  chamber  in  the  West  end  of  London  that  He  would 
acquire  fiis  information.  The  revelations  of  the  sweated  victims  seemed  to  be  news 
to  the  Archbishop,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken,  they  were  news  to  the  Church  and  to 
the  country.  But  they  were  not  news  to  the  destructive  Socialists  whose  creed 
'"  Thine  is  mine,"  is  the  simple  converse  of  the  Creed  of  the  Mount — '*  Mine  is 
thine." 

Slowly,  but  more  rapidly  than  formerly,  the  facts  of  the  sorrows  borne  and  the  in- 
justice inflicted  on  the  feeble  folk  are  being  used  with  irresistible  force  by  the  resolute 
and  unscrupulous  men  whose  ambitions  will  be  satisfied  only  by  the  disunion  of 
society.  It  is  from  this  scource  that  the  community  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
i)lacker  among  its  many  scandals  ;  and  unless  the  Church  is  prepared  to  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  social  democrats  in  regard  to  the  phjrsical  well-being  of  our  submerged 
stratum,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  become  the  one  bulwark  against 
ihe  Atheistic  Anarchy  of  these  latter  days.  Whether  it  be  the  Church  of  Rome  or  the 
.new  gospel  of  theft,  the  one  energizing  source  of  strength  to  each  has  been  willioguess 
iQ  lay  down  personal  ease  on  the  part  of  believers.  Whether  it  be  Xavier  ringing  his 
i>ell  on  the  arid  Coromandel  plains,  or  Sister  Dora  living  for  the  miners  of  Walsall 
-without  thought  of  self.  In  either  case  Xavier  and  the  Sister  captivate  the  imagina- 
.tion  and  obtain  followers  by  the  magnetic  force  of  personal  example.  There  is  a 
j)Ower  in  physical  sacrifice  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  allurements  of  eloquence. 
Pharisaic  asceticism  is  an  adulterated  sacrifice,  useless  and  not  required.  Manly  or 
womanly  willingness  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  people,  to  eat  their  food,  wear  their 
•clothes,  live  in  their  hovels,  would  bear  as  it  always  has  borne,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
Scnowledge  of  good  and  evil.  The  common  people  hear  him  gladly  who  knows  and 
has  tested  their  lives,  or  who  is  acquainted  with  their  griefs  from  personal  and  bitter 
•experience. 

Were  the  forces  of  the  Church  prepared  for  close  quarters  with  the  forces  of  Demos 
it  may  fairly  be  asked,  What  would  you  have  them  to  do  ?  If  I  attempt  to  answer 
this  question,  it  is  with  no  idea  that  the  prelacy  and  the  priesthood  of  the  Anglican 
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Church  will  take  the  Capudo  vows.  Indications  of  the  new  departure  are  contained 
in  the  Encyclical  letter  addressed  to  the  Faithful  in  Jesus  Christ  by  direction  of  the 
Lambeth  Conference.  One  hundred  and  forty-five  Prelates  have  united  for  the  first 
time  to  place  on  record  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  and 
purity,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  vast  social,  political,  and  spiritual  in* 
flaences  of  the  Church  will  render  impurity  and  intemperance  less  fashionable  in  our 
drunken  and  polygamous  community  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Bat  there 
is  a  vast  range  of  subjects  comprised  in  the  great  social  question  of  the  day 
which  are  not  touched  in  the  admirable  text  of  the  Encyclical  letter  in 
question. 

Since  the  Narrow  Way  has  become  a  path  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  well  as  to  the 
Place  of  a  Skull,  the  tendency  to  ignore  the  fouler  sources  of  evil  has  been  inevitable. 
Clinical  analysis  of  the  national  disease  leads  to  two  logical  conclusions — that 
the  evils  are  partly  irremediable  and  partly  capable  of  cure.  The  remediable  evils 
are  again  divisible  into  (i)  those  which  can  be  dealt  with  forthwith,  and  (2)  those 
which  need  the  continuous  efforts  of  a  generation  for  effective  and  complete  destruc- 
tion. The  work  as  a  whole  cannot  be  done  at  a  stroke,  in  hot  blood,  with  the  wine 
of  enthusiasm  intoxicating  the  imagination  and  energizing  the  wilL  It  is  a  process,  a 
campaign,  and  like  other  campaigns,  if  it  is  to  succeed  must  be  fought  on  a  plan. 
The  Plan  of  Campaign  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  she  is  to  retain  and  increase  her 
hold  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people,  will  involve  the  abandonment  of 
such  arm-chair  generalship  as  has  left  to  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  or  to 
the  Pall  Mail  Gauttt^  the  function  of  arousing  national  indignation  at  the  systems 
of  cruelty  and  organizations  for  the  gratification  of  lust.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
candid  mind  to  claim  for  the  Anglican  Church  the  first  place  among  the  forces  now 
partly  victorious  over  drink,  the  practice  of  grinding  the  face  of  the  poor,  and  the 
habits  of  licentious  indulgence.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  At 
present,  so  far  as  my  small  experience  goes,  the  Church  is  scoffed  at  by  working-men 
as  a  comfortable  hypocrisyr  We  know  that  this  is  unjust.  But  there  is  some 
foundation  for  the  charge  as  long  as  the  Church  follows  and  does  not  lead  the 
-opinions  of  the  day. 

A  great  question  which  cannot  be  much  longer  relegated  to  the  future,  and  on 
which  the  Church  is  dumb,  is  the  steady  advance  of  democratic  power  among  those 
who  are  not  wont  to  resist  the  impulse  of  passion  or  the  suggestions  of  desire. 
Democracy  means  the  inclusion  of  myriads  of  those  who  are  the  off-spring  of  pre- 
mature and  improvident  marriage.  The  thrifty  and  careful  multiply  with  prudence. 
The  squalid  inhabitants  of  hovels,  subsisting  on  scanty  and  degraded  food  ;  acquiring 
their  only  joys  in  the  gratification  of  sensuality,  whether  in  the  absorption  of  alcohol 
in  a  drugged  and  poisonous  form,  or  in  the  surrender  to  the  pleasures  of  lust,  are 
those  who  multiply  as  ephemera,  and  taint  the  generation  with  an  inheritance  of  evil 
tfor  transmission  to  posterity.  If  it  be  monstrous  that  the  weak  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  strong,  how  much  more  repugnant  is  it  to  reason  and  to  sense  that  the  strong 
in  morality  and  in  constitution  should  be  overwhelmed  by  the  wicked  and  unfit. 

The  Plan  of  Campaign  of  the  Church  of  England  against  the  foibles  and  vices, 
the  sorrows  and  wants  of  democracy,  would  include  a  rigid  examination  of  the  con* 
•ditions  under  which  over-crowding  could  be  dealt  with,  adulteration  suppressed,  the 
land  laws  revised,  emigration  stimulated,  colonization  organized,  destructive  and  god- 
less socialism  encountered  and  routed,  the  fear  of  God  and  reverence  of  the  Queen 
introduced  into  the  superficial  smattering  which  is  termed  education ;  charity  purged 
of  the  taint  of  professional  philanthropy,  creating  and  maintaining  the  evils  it  is 
•  organized  to  destroy,  and  the  drink  question  taken  up  anew,  so  that  those  who  like 
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myself  believe  that  the  good  God  made  good  wine,  shall  not  be  hustled  into  silence 
on  the  infinite  moral  difference  between  a  little  good  claret  and  much  bad  gin. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  lines  of  attack  open  to  the  Church  as  a  whole.  But  first, 
and  before  all  is  the  duty  of  every  churchman  to  feel  the  responsibility  devolving  00 
him  personally  for  the  present  condition  of  things.  A  responsibility  he  cannot 
alienate  to  a  clergyman,  nor  evade  by  a  cheque.  We  English  have  obtained^I 
hink  deservedly — the  name  and  reputation  of  a  hypocritical  nation.  We  have  girded 
the  earth  with  a  zone  of  drink.  Wherever  we  have  carried  the  Bible  or  the  ledger, 
we  have  taken  brandy  and  the  diseases  of  civilization.  The  missionaries  for  gin  have 
outwitted  the  missionaries  for  Jesus. 

But  the  Church  is  awaking  from  sleep.  Were  a  few  churchmen  in  each  parish 
in  the  kingdom  to  agree  that  on  them  rests  the  stigma  of  our  national  failing,  and 
determine  in  unquenchable  earnest  to  live  the  life,  the  destructive 'democrats  and 
their  allies  in  the  powers  of  darkness  will  howl  to  their  master  the  devil  in  vain,  and 
England  will  arise  in  her  new  strength  to  the  task  of  winning  the  new  democracy  by 
life  as  well  as  by  lip,  to  a  sense  that  bread  is  not  all.  When  we  leave  for  the  last 
emigration  to  the  unknown  land,  it  shall  not  then  be  said  of  us  that  we  have  been 
unfaithful  in  our  trust,  or  unmindful  of  our  brother's  and  sister's  needs. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  Rector  of  St  Nicholas, 
Cole-Abbey,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

I  AM  a  democrat,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
people  are  not  free,  nor  are  they  equal  But  I  take  it  that  if  the  Church  is  a  witness 
to  truth,  she  is  bound  to  add  to  that  statement  that  they  ought  to  be  equal,  and  that 
if  they  are  not  free  and  not  equal,  as  they  ought  to  be,  they  are  robbed  of  their 
freedom  and  their  rights  of  equality  by  unjust  conditions,  which  can  be,  and  which 
ought  to  be,  altered.  The  people  are  looking  on  and  asking,  *'  Is  it  right  that  the 
present  state  of  things  should  continue?'*  The  Church  should  be  the  last,  either  to 
disapprove  or  to  look  down  upon  men  who  are  asking  questions  such  as  these,  and 
who  are  taking  for  the  basis  of  their  agitation — if  you  call  it  agitation — a  moral,  nay- 
a  spiritual  ground.  The  question  now  asked  by  democrats,  when  they  are  taking  a 
subject  in  hand,  is  not,  as  it  may  have  been  sometimes,  **  Will  it  pay?"  but  **  is  the 
change  right  or  just  ?  "  If  that  is  so,  and  I  say  it  is,  the  Church  should  be  the  Ust 
to  look  askance  on  those  who  are  trying  to  imbue  their  whole  life  with  a  righteous 
ground,  for  if  the  Church  exists  at  all  as  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  righteousness, 
we  are  expected  to  promote  righteousness  in  the  nation  as  well  as  in  the  individual. 
The  attitude  of  the  Church  at  the  present  crisis  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  because 
I  am  certain  that  the  Socialism  of  the  future  will  be  Christian  if  the  Church  rises  and 
embraces  the  opportunity ;  but  if  the  Church  does  not  rise  to  the  occasion  then  the 
socialism  of  the  future  will  be  atheistic. 


The  Rev,  W.  Cunningham,  Vicar  of  St  Mary's  the  Great, 

Cambridge. 

I  WISH  to  suggest  one  point  to  the  Congress,  on  this  subject.  We  know  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  congruent  with  the  tribal  government  of  African  chiefs,  with  the 
government  of  European  monarchies,  with  the  great  Republic  of  the  West,  and  so  we 
see  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  really  a  living  power  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
under  all  forms  of  government.  That,  being  so.  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  change  of 
government  which  may  in  the  providence  of  God  come  upon  us.  If  this  country 
becomes  more  markedly  democratic  it  will  only  become  so  in  the  providence  of  God. 
In  that  way  democracy  will  then  come  upon  us  as  a  Divine  right,  and  as  Christian 
men  we  must  accept  it  as  such. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Barton-le-Street 

Whilst  heartily  concurring  in  many  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  made  during 
the  progress  of  this  Congress  as  to  facilities  l^mg  granted  the  Church  under  due 
control  for  divergence  from  our  usual  services,  in  order  that  we  may  more  readily 
reach  the  masses  in  their  present  need,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  there  is  a 
true  ring  of  real  democracy  throughout  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  important  suggestion,  made  at  another  meeting  in  this  hall,  of  using  the 
naves  of  our  Churches,  under  sanction  of  the  bishop  and  with  leave  of  the  incum- 
bent, for  lay  evangelistic  services  will  not  escape  the  attention  of  those  in  authority. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  clergy  and  influential  laity  would  do  well  to  remind  their 
radically-disposed  brothers  that  the  Church  offers  them  far  nobler  and  wider  offices  of 
worship  than  anything  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  so-called  "  Free  Churches."  It 
^  often  suggested  to  the  working-classes  by  Nonconformists,  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  ail  very  well  for  the  privileged  few,  but  that  it  has  so  little  to  offer  to 
the  toiling  many.  It  is  said  that  the  Church  is  so  tied  down  by  iron  uniformity 
that  there  is  no  scope  for  ministering  to  the  needs  of  special  classes  or  particular 
instances.  This  very  uniformity  is  a  something  in  which  Christians  and  churchmen 
may  rightly  glory,  and  it  only  needs  explaining  to  be  readily  accepted  by  many 
inclined,  perchance,  to  be  antagonistic  to  what  they  falsely  thmk  to  be  her  spirit  of 
exclusiveness.  The  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  extemporary  services,  or  of  those  that 
can  be  chopped  and  changed  about  at  the  momentary  will  or  caprice  of  the 
individual  omdant,  are  diametrically  contrary  to  the  true  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  that  ought  to  characterize  any  true  branch  of  Christ's  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  I  have  attended  on  some  few  occasions,  before  I  was  in  Holy  Orders,  Non- 
conformist services,  and  whilst  appreciating  much  of  their  true  piety,  I  always  felt 
that  there  was  a  very  strong  element  in  their  worship  and  services  that  savoured  of 
undue  respect  for  persons.  Let  me  give  an  instance,  I  was  once — in  the  south  of 
England — present  at  a  marriage  service  in  a  chapel.  The  bridegroom  was  a  sub- 
stantial  yeoman  farmer  and  a  pillar  of  that  special  place  of  worship.  There  was,  to 
my  mind  (which  I  own  is  moulded  in  a  Radical  direction),  something  nauseous  aliout 
much  of  the  proceeding's.  The  portion  of  Scripture  was  chosen  with  reference  to 
the  bridegroom's  position ;  he  was  prayed  at  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  Almighty 
was  informed  of  the  man's  responsibilities  and  his  goodness  in  many  a  repeated  phrase, 
whilst  we  were  on  our  knees ;  and  even  in  the  prayer  that  corresponded  to  our  benedic- 
tion, the  contracting  couple  were  blessed  with  an  unction  and  a  choice  of  rolling 
phrases  that  could  never  have  been  used  had  the  happy  pair  been  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Services  of  this  kind,  changeable  at  the  will  of  the  minister,  be  he  ever  so 
earnest  or  simple-minded  a  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  invidiously  class- 
distingubhing  character.  On  the  contrary,  with  our  dear  old  Church,  all  her  services 
are  intended  for  the  whole  people  alike.  Like  her  Divine  Master,  she  recognizes 
neither  bond  nor  free,  neither  lettered  nor  ignorant,  neither  peer  nor  peasant, 
among  those  that  seek  her  help,  her  blessing,  and  her  guidance.  Whilst  rightly 
insistii^  in  Scriptural  language  on  due  respect  being  paid  to  those  in  authority 
and  position,  she  ever  recognises  that  in  the  House  of  God  men  and  women 
are  equal,  though  it  is  true  that  the  hateful  excrescence  of  the  pew  system 
did,  and  in  some  places  still  does,  much  to  obscure  this  view ;  but  in 
spite  of  this  and  other  drawbacks,  tiie  Church  is  indeed  a  grand  witness,  in  all 
her  rites  and  offices,  to  the  common  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  common  Father- 
hood of  God.  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  and  so  at  the  altar  steps 
kneel  all  alike  for  the  reception  of  the  one  Holy  Food,  and  so  at  the  font  the  child  cf 
the  squire  and  the  labourer,  of  the  merchant  prince  or  the  factory  hand  are  dedicated 
in  the  same  words,  and  received  in  the  same  arms.  There — there  in  the  Church — 
there  is  no  distinction  of  persons.  When  the  Prince  of  Wales  married  the  Princess 
Alexandra,  twenty-six  )rears  ago,  the  officiating  priest  (for  an  Archbishop  is  but  a  priest 
placed  in  a  special  position  of  authority)  did  not  ask  whether  it  would  please  His  Koyal 
Highness  to  be  graciously  contracted  to  that  exalted  Lady — no,  he  was  simply  asked, 
with  what  might  seem  a  rugged  boldness  to  a  '*  Free  churchman" — Albert  Edward 
wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife?  " — and  Alexandra  was  asked  if  she 
would  have  "  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband."  And  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
Queen  (God  grant  it  may  be  many  years  distant)  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh,  the  priest 
who  uses  our  burial  office,  however  grand  the  sepulchre  may  be,  will  simply  sp«ik  of 
"  the  soul  of  our  dear  sister  here  departed."  It  is  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church 
alone,  as  the  handmaid  of  her  Divine  Master,  that  this  truly  democratic  spirit  will 
ever  be  found  in  all  its  fulness. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  strong  conservative  Government  of  the  United  States,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly glad  to  address  a  word  to  the  subjects  of  the  exceedingly  democratic  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  That  is  not  a  jest  We  have  nothing  to  destroy  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  no  radicals  at  all.  Our  business  has  been  to  build.  We 
have  no  old  evils  to  inherit  and  there  came  down  to  us  no  old  wrongs.  God  gave  us  a 
clear  land  and  past  experience  and  upon  those  we  have  built,  so  that  whatever  the 
names  of  our  political  parties  may  be  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  one  radical  or  the 
other  conservative.  We  are  simply  each  of  us  tr3dng  to  build  up  a  great  nation  although 
our  minds  may  differ  in  some  closes  as  to  the  means.  We  got  our  democracy  from 
Kngland.  We  have  simply  the  Constitution  of  England  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third,  and  we  have  not  changed  it  at  all  like  the  English  have.  But 
our  democracy  is  not  a  French  democracy — atheistic  and  ungodly.  We  took  to 
America  faith  in  God,  and  we  believe  that  our  Republic  is  just  as  Divine  as  any 
kingdom  of  Israel  or  Judah.  If  the  English  are  going  any  further  down  the  road 
to  democracy — ^which  I  should  be  sorry  to  see — I  say  to  you  that  the  only 
salvation  for  English  democracy  as  for  the  American  democracy  is  a  democratic 
Church  of  God  ;  a  Catholic  Church  in  which  all  men  are  brethren,  and  all  men  are 
equal,  must  come  in  and  sustain  our  political  democracy  or  it  will  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 


CONCERT     HALL, 
Thursday    Evening,    October    4Th,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  BiSHOP  CRAMER  Roberts  in  the  Chair. 


FREE  AND  OPEN  CHURCHES— RESERVED  SEATS 
AND  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  ATTENDANCE. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  the  conversazione  which  is  going  on  in  the 
Town  Hall  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  the  attendance 
here  this  evening ;  nevertheless,  the  subject  set  down  for  discussion  is 
one  that  is  full  of  interest  to  us  all,  and  one  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
entered  upon  in  that  spirit  which  it  deserves.  We  have  all  our  own 
feeling  on  this  point.  It  has  been  brought  prominently  before  us 
recently  by  letters  from  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  we  know  how  much  it  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  in  our  minds.  I  feel  assured  that  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  shall  have  the  main  points  brought  before  us  in  regard  to 
this  important  subject  of  free  and  open  Churches  in  this  land. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  HANNAH,  Vicar  of  Brighton. 

In  opening  this  most  interesting — but  I  fear  I  must  add,  this  somewhat 
well-worn  subject — I  wish  to  take  special  notice  of  the  limitation  which 
those  who  have  drawn  up  the  programme  of  the  Church  Congress  have 
introduced.  We  are  asked  this  evening  not  merely  to  discuss  the  wide 
subject  of  "Free  and  open  churches,"  but  specially  **  Reserved  seats 
and  their  influence  on  attendance."  It  will  be  well  to  bear  this  point 
in  mind. 
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Now  this  is  a  subject  of  an  eminently  practical  character,  and  one 
which  undoubtedly,  for  weal  or  woe,  has  exercised  in  the  past  and  will 
exercise  in  the  future  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  usefulness,  and 
specially  on  the  claims  to  Nationality  of  our  Church.  I  should  like  to- 
treat  it  at  somewhat  greater  length  than  is  possible  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 
But  I  will  do  my  best  to  compress  the  points  which  strike  me  into  my 
twenty  minutes. 

I  start,  then,  with  this  proposition  (which  I  do  not  believe  that  many 
parish  priests,  if  they  visit  much  among  the  labouring  classes,  whether 
the  churches  in  which  they  minister  are  free  or  not,  will  be  disposed  to* 
challenge),  I  say  that  in  spite  of  many  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 
labouring  classes  of  this  country  are  at  heart  deeply  religious.  It  is  com- 
paratively seldom  that  amqng  that  class  you  come  across  people  who  are 
actively  hostile  to  religion  and  the  truths  it  teaches.  Such  people  do  no 
doubt  exist.  They  are  the  exception,  however,  not  the  rule.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  true,  and  equally  beyond  question,  that  these 
classes  do  not  attend  church.  They  will  generally  bring  their  children  to  be 
baptized — they  will  almost  always  do  so,  if  they  are  properly  looked  up — 
the  majority  of  them,  the  large  majority,  prefer  the  parish  church  when 
they  are  married,  and  again  to  that  church,  or  its  substitute,  the  cemetery 
chapel,  they  once  more  are  almost  all  of  them  brought  when  this  life 
with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows  is  over.  But  during  their  lives  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  very  great  majority  of  them,  if  they  caa 
be  called  supporters  of  the  Church  at  all,  are  outside  supporters — ^but- 
tresses, not  pillars— for  they  do  not  attend  her  services.  Just  as  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  exception  when  we  find  a  working-man  who  is  an 
open  unbeliever  and  a  scoffer  at  the  word  of  God,  so  it  is  also  in  most 
places  somewhat  of  an  exception  to  find  one  who  is  a  regular  church- 
goer, and  a  regular  partaker  of  the  means  of  grace  which  Christ  ordained 
for  His  Church. 

Why  ?  I  answer  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  reserved  seats  in 
churches  have  had  at  least  as  much  as  any  other  cause  to  do  with  this. 
I  do  not  say  they  are  the  only  cause,  I  do  not  even  say  they  are  the 
main  cause,  but  I  do  say  when  asked  the  question  *' What  has  been  the 
influence  of  reserved  seats  on  the  attendance  of  the  working  classes  ?  " 
''  It  has  been  disastrous." 

We  do  not  live  in  ordinary  times.  The  present  democracy  has 
brought  many  changes  alike  in  our  social  and  in  our  Church  life.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  regret  these  changes.  On  the  contrary,  I  welcome 
them  warmly,  for  I  believe  them  to  be  right,  and  I  also  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  they  will  most  of  them  be  found  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
cause  alike  of  humanity  and  religion. 

But  I  say  this,  the  time  and  the  opportunity  for  the  Church  has  come* 
Now  b  our  chance.  To-morrow  it  may  be  too  late.  The  Church,  at  this 
moment,  has,  without  question,  a  brilliant  opportunity  before  her.  For 
the  democracy  is  still  within  her  reach,  and  all  its  powers  and  all  its  sym- 
pathies may  be  directed  in  her  favour,  if  she,  under  God's  blessing,  but 
directs  her  energies  aright. 

It  has  ever  been  the  proud  boast  of  the  Church  in  all  ages,  that  she 
has  been  the  Church  of  the  poor.  It  is  for  their  sake  that  she  holds  her 
position  and  her  endowments.  She  provides  them  with  all  the  ordinancts 
of  religion,  churches,  and  cathedrals,  free  of  cost.     The  democracy  ought 
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to  be  on  her  side.  To  do  the  people  justice,  they  generally  have  been 
on  her  side.  In  England  it  has  never  been  the  poor  whom  the  Church 
has  had  really  to  fear.  The  poor  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  the 
•doings  of  the  Liberation  Society.  I  have  talked  frequently  with  intelli> 
gent  artisans  who  have  never  even  heard  of  that  modest,  unassuming 
body. 

The  great  Founder  of  our  Holy  Faith  looked  after  the  poor  and  the 
masses.  He  had  not  many  of  the  rich  among  His  followers.  It  was  the 
common  people  who  heard  Him  gladly.  The  great  future  of  the 
Church  lies  with  the  masses,  and  with  the  aspect  they  ultimately  assume 
towards  her.  We  are  the  State  Church  of  the  realm.  We  claim  to  be 
the  National  Church.  Alas,  we  are  not  national  in  the  sense  ot 
comprising  the  whole  nation,  for  there  are  many  even  among  religious 
people  who  will  have  none  of  us.  We  can  at  least  be  national  in  that  we  offer 
our  services  free  to  all,  without  money  and  without  price.  What  clergy- 
man could  be  found  who  would  not  go  out  willingly  to  baptize  an  infant, 
or  to  communicate  a  dying  person,  or  minister  to  him  in  every  way 
which  lay  within  his  power  ?  Shall  we  only,  when  we  invite  him  to  his 
Heavenly  Father's  house,  cry,  "  Halt,  that  door  opens  only  to  a  golden 
-key." 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  this  question  not  now  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
nor  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  but  from  the  clergyman's  point  of 
view.  From  the  point  of  view,  say,  of  some  priest  who  is  appointed  to 
some  vast  parish,  and  who  is  told  that  he  is  responsible  before  God  for 
the  souls  of  all  the  people  in  that  parish  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
naturally  asks  himself  at  starting,  this  all-important  question,  "  How  can 
I,  earthen  vessel  that  I  am,  make  my  ministrations  applicable  to  the 
largest  number  of  those  souls  for  whom  Christ  died,  now  committed  to 
iny  charge  ?  *'  Could  he  possibly  answer  that  question,  think  you,  if 
he  had  a  free  hand  and  were  beginning  fresh,  by  saying,  "  I  will  parcel 
out  all  the  best  seats  in  the  church  to  those  who  will  pay  me  so 
much  a  year.  In  this  way  I  shall  conciliate  the  rich  and  the  power- 
ful. *  In  this  way  I  shall  have  peace  in  the  parish,  for  the  poor  are 
not  likely  to  trouble  me  about  such  things.  In  this  way  I  shall  be 
removed  above  care,  for  my  decent  subsistence  will  be  safe.  In  this 
way  I  shall  have  plenty  of  money  to  dole  out  in  shillings  and  half- 
crowns  to  the  poorer  members  of  my  flock,"  and  so  on. 

Fairly  stated,  the  thing  is  an  absurdity.  You  will  never  make  the 
Church  national  in  that  way.  Those  who  have  the  power  to  make  the 
Church  national  in  the  largest  and  grandest  sense,  ii  it  ever  again  is  to  be 
national  in  that  sense— and  God  forbid  that  we  should  cease  to  pray  that 
it  may  yet  become  so ! — do  not  want  our  patronage,  our  shillings  and 
half-crowns.     That  is  not  the  way  to  make  the  Church  national. 

But  let  me,  however,  here  guard  myself  from  being  misunderstood  as 
to  the  rich.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  their  claims  to  an  equal,  if 
not  to  a  higher,  consideration.  Often  the  rich  who  take  the  pews  are 
the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  the  very  people  who  sustain  all  the  work  of  the 
Church,  who  contribute  largely  to  every  good  work.  All  honour  to  them ! 
But  we  must  not  make  the  Church  their  private  preserve,  estimable 
though  they  may  be,  and  often  doubtless  are.  For  a  National  Church 
'has  a  wider  aim  and  a  grander  object  than  merely  here  and  there  to  keep  up 
a  flourishing  cause,  as  though  it  were  some  dissenting  congregation  with 
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no  responsibilities  beyond  themselves,  with  a  well-paid  ministry,  with 
well-supported  charities. 

I  need  not  go  into  all  or  any  of  the  stock  arguments  for  or  against 
appropriation*  They  have  been  stated  and  re-stated,  usque  ad  nauseam^ 
and  are  pretty  well  understood  by  this  time  of  day.  But  the  broad 
principle  for  which  I  would  contend  is  this,  that  the  parish  church — the 
National  Church — the  Church  belonging  to  the  whole  nation,  if  unfor- 
tunately not  comprising  the  whole  nation — is  not  a  place  for  privilege  or 
for  appropriated  sittings.  Let  its  doors  be  freely  open,  as  they  ought  to 
be  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  all,  and  let  those  who  wish  for 
pews,  have  them,  if  they  want  them,  by  all  means,  but  let  the  buildings 
which  are  appropriated  be  chapels  of  ease,  and  not  the  parish  churches 
of  the  land. 

For  I  am  no  fanatic  on  this  subject.  I  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
question  in  one  large  town  for  too  long  not  to  know  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  matter  is  sunounded,  owing  to  the  encroachments  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  owing  to  the  necessities,  rather  than 
the  mclinations,  of  church  builders  of  a  previous  generation,  and  not  to 
know  and  to  recognise  the  great  services  which  have  been  and  are  being 
rendered  to  the  Church  by  buildings  in  which  pews  are  still  let  for  hire. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  proper  solution  of  this  question  is  the 
one  which  has  been  found  to  answer  well  in  the  great  town  of  Brighton, 
where  I  myself,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  have  had  my  work.  There  when 
I  first  knew  the  place  in  1870,  there  was  one  small  parish  church  and 
two  or  three  mission  chapels,  which  were  free  and  open  to  all  comers. 
The  whole  town  was  one  vast  parish,  entirely  undivided,  and  the  rest  of 
the  population  was  served  by  numerous  chapels  of  ease,  all  of  which  were 
more  or  less  pew  rented.  The  vicar  of  Brighton  alone  possessed  cure 
of  souls.  When  Mr.  Wagner  (who  had  held  the  living  for  well-nigh  half- 
a-century,  and  who,  during  that  long  time  had  probably  done  as  much  or 
more  to  extend  church  building  as  any  contemporary  clergyman  in  the 
whole  country)  died,  there  was  naturally  a  widely  extended  feeling  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  vast  parish  must  be  divided,  and  when  some, 
.  at  all  events,  of  the  daughter  churches  should  cease  to  be  chapels  of  ease, 
iind  acquire  full  parochial  rights.  How  best  to  set  about  this  task  was  the 
problem  which  confronted  the  new  vicar  of  Brighton,  my  father,  the  late 
Archdeacon  Hannah.  The  opportunity  was,  I  grant,  both  an  exceptional 

■  and  a  splendid  one.  After  long  pondering  on  the  matter,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  and  boldest  course  to  pursue  would  be  to 
make  the  possession  or  not  of  parocliial  rights  depend  entirely  upon 
the  question  of  the  pews.  He  at  once  offered  to  give  a  district  and  full 
parochial  rights,  and  to  resign  his  fees  in  case  of  all  those  churches  who 
were  willing  to  give  up  their  pews  and  become  parish  churches  in  reality 

■  as  well  as  name  by  opening  their  doors  freely  to  all  the  parishioners. 
Loud  and  fierce  was  the  opposition  which  this  proposal  at  first  en- 
countered. It  seemed  to  please  nobody.  It  seemed  to  tread  upon  the 
corns  of  all.  But  the  long-headed  ones,  at  once  from  the  moment  it  was 
propounded,  recognised  it  as  a  statesmanlike  move,  and  prophesied,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  difficulties,  its  ultimate  triumph  and  success.  They 
were  right!  The  result  has  more  than  justified  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  The  spread  of  the  movement  has  been  almost  phenomenal. 
Where  in  1870  there  was  one  free  and  open  parish  church,  in  1877, 
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when  my  father  resigned  the  living,  there  were  thirteen  parisb 
churches,  many  of  them  new  and  very  costly,  all  free  and  open  from  on& 
end  to  another,  and  all  enjoying  full  parochial  rights. 

But  all  this  time  the  people  who  like  pews  were  not  neglected.  Many 
of  the  chapels  of  ease  still  exist  as  chapels  of  ease,  and  do  good  work, 
taking  the  charge  of  conventional  districts,  and  taking  their  full  share  of  ~ 
the  parish  work.  But  not  as  parish  churches,  because  they  reserve  the 
right  of  letting  pews,  a  right  certainly  necessary  in  a  town  like  Brighton, . 
where  there  are  so  many  private  schools  and  other  inhabitants  requiring 
special  treatment,  but  a  right  which  is  exercised  to  the  detriment  of  no- 
body, because  it  is  used  solely  in  the  case  of  buildings  which  though 
consecrated  churches  are  not  parish  churches,  and  which  may,  therefore,  be 
fairly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  people  who  have  built  them,  and  by 
whose  payments  they  are  still  supported.  Fortunately  for  you  I  am  in 
fear  of  the  bell,  or  I  might  bore  you  inexpressibly  with  statistics  on  this- 
subject  to  prove  my  point,  and  I  might  enlarge  on  the  vast  sums  which 
during  this  period  have  been  expended  on  church  building  and  other 
objects  called  forth  by  the  great  impetus  to  all  sorts  of  Church  work 
which  sprung  from  the  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

But  as  I  look  back  upon  the  question  as  I  have  seen  it  grow  in  the  years 
that  are  gone  by,  and  as  I  look  forward  to  the  course  public  opinion  is 
likely  to  take  concerning  it  in  the  future,  I  am  more  and  more  persuaded 
that  we  ought  to  be  tolerant  in  the  matter,  and  that  above  all  things  we» 
who  love  a  free  church,  ought  not  to  use  hard  words  on  those  who  at  pre- 
sent— ^and  there  are  still  plenty  about — love  a  pew.  Those  who  win  can 
afford  to  be  generous,  and  I  feel  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  a  few  years  for  the  free  Church  cause  to  be  victorious  along  the  whole 
line.  I  have  told  you  my  own  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
who  can  look  back  for  twenty  years  on  the  history  of  the  subject  will 
more  or  less  be  able  to  bring  the  same  experience  to  bear.  The 
principle  has  made  the  greatest  possible  strides  during  that  period. 
It  still  continues  to  make  way.  I  believe  that  in  another  fifty  years 
a  pew  will  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  and  probably  the  only  one 
our  descendants  will  be  able  to  inspect  will  be  the  one  preserved  in 
the  local  museum.  But  so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  only  a 
few  years  ago  all  were  tarred  with  the  same  brush,  and  therefore  let  not 
those  who  have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  cast  stones  at  those  who 
still  lag  behind,  but  rather  let  them  content  themselves  with  pointing 
out  the  more  excellent  way.  The  Church  at  all  events  is  no  worse 
than  her  neighbours.  The  dissenting  chapel  is  more  closely  appro* 
priated  than  the  parish  church.  I  used  to  think  that  the  Roman- 
ists set  us  a  better  example,  but  I  find  now-a-days  I  was  considerably 
mistaken.  I  think  the  worst  case  of  making  pews  a  marketable  commo- 
dity I  ever  met  with,  came  before  my  attention  in  a  Romish  Church  in 
a  village  in  Hampshire,  where  I  was  detained  for  an  hour  between  the 
trains,  only  last  week.  I  strolled  into  a  beautiful  little  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  apparently  recently  erected.  The  door  was  open,  and  all  seemed 
to  invite  the  weary  wayfarer  to  the  House  of  Prayer.  I  began  to  insti- 
tute unfavourable  comparisons  in  my  own  mind  between  this  and  the 
stern  Protestant  locks  to  be  found  on  so  many  of  our  own  village  churches. 
But  I  was  soon  rudely  undeceived.  A  notice  attracted  my  attention^ 
"  The  free  sittings  are  the  four  last  benches  in  the  aisles,"  and  theiti 
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came  a  most  business-like,  but  not,  I  confess,  a  very  solemnizing  state- 
ment which  divided  the  remaining  pews  into  first,  second,  and  third 
class.  First  class,  7s.  6d.  a  quarter;  second,  5s. ;  and  third,  3s.  Or  if 
this  was  too  long  a  period,  and  these  too  large  sums  to  be  laid  out  all  at 
once  in  the  purchase  of  spiritual  privileges,  a  first-class  sitting  might  be 
secured  for  a  single  Sunday  for  one  shilling,  a  second-class  sixpence,  or 
third-class  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  the  traditional  threepenny 
bit !  I  confess  all  this  <*  lore  of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more,"  jarred 
strangely  on  one's  feelings,  and  went  far  to  destroy  the  solemnizing  in* 
fluence  of  the  place.  But  after  all  these  good  people  do  not  claim  to  be 
the  National  Church.     We  do. 

Looking  at  the  question  then  broadly  and  generally  from  the  National 
Church  point  of  view,  I  claim  that  the  appropriated  system  in  parish 
churches  is  a  pernicious  system,  and  one  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
attendance  of  the  masses  at  the  services  of  their  parish  church.  I  claim 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  do  what  we  can  to  remove  the  barriers 
which  have  sprung  up  to  the  freedom  of  our  Churches,  but  I  am  certain 
this  can  best  be  done  by  influencing  public  opinion,  by  argument,  by 
showing  the  great  success  of  the  free  church  system  wherever  it  gets  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  not  by  uncharitable  attacks  on  those  wh& 
differ  from  us,  not  by  forcing  the  matter  on  where  events  are  not  quite 
ripe,  and  certainly  not  by  taking  from  the  clergy  who  depend  on  pew 
rents,  their  modest  sustenance  without  providing  them  with  some  settled 
income  in  return. 

As  the  opener  of  this  debate  on  the  present  occasion,  I  have  so  fax 
confined  myself  to  the  general  merits  of  the  general  question,  I  have  no- 
doubt  that  those  who  follow  me  will  go  into  plenty  of  details.  In  the 
few  moments  which  still  remain  to  me,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  just 
to  touch  on  one  or  two  points  more  of  detail. 

I  have  attempted  to  argue  the  question,  as  I  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning, from  the  parish  priest's  point  of  view,  from  the  view  of  abstract 
right  and  wrong.  I  should  be  perfectly  willing  and  able,  did  time  allow 
me,  to  argue  it  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  This  I  abstain  from 
doing,  not  that  I  am  not  armed  with  plenty  of  facts  to  prove  its  feasibility 
on  this  score,  but  because  I  cannot  possibly,  in  twenty  minutes,  go  into- 
all  sides  of  such  a  question.  I  am  also  perfectly  willing  to  argue,  if  time 
did  allow,  from  the  point  of  view  of  increased  attendance.  And  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  passing,  that  in  the  Church  in  which  I  worked  for  fourteen 
years,  and  which,,thank  God,  was  always  very  crowded,  we  had  900  seats^ 
896  of  these  were  free.  We  had  one  pew  which  held  four  persons.  I 
never,  during  the  whole  fourteen  years,  had  one  single  word  of  disagree- 
ment about  those  896  free  sittings.  I  did  get  into  a  law  suit  about  the 
remaining  four  sittings,  which  cost  us  over  three  hundred  pounds.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  having  no  seat  holders  or  other  interested  people 
to  consult,  we  were  able  greatly  to  increase  the  general  utility  of  the 
church  by  doubling  all  the  services,  and  holding  two  morning  services 
(at  9.50  and  11),  as  well  as  two  evening  services  at  3.30  and  7. 

There  is  one  thing  the  free  church  system  will  not  necessarily  do. 
That  is,  if  a  church  is  a  dead  failure  as  a  pew-rented  church,  it  will  not 
necessarily  become  a  success  simply  because  you  make  it  free,  any  more 
than  a  free  church,  which  was  a  failure,,  would  be  any  more  likely  to- 
succeed  if  you  filled  it  with  pews.      Many  other  considerations  have  to 
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be  taken  into  account.  Many  other  factors  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  It 
is  important  to  bear  this  point  in  mind,  because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  of  the  failures  among  the  free  churches,  which  are  sometimes 
brought  to  our  attention,  would  be  failures  under  any  system,  and  the 
question  of  their  success  or  failure  must  be  sought  in  other  causes 
than    any    connected    with   the  pews.      Two    or    three    points    in 
connection  with  the  system   have  recently  been  prominently   before 
the  public  attention.     One  new  difficulty  has  been  recently  started. 
The  power  of  the  churchwardens  has   been  challenged  to  preserve 
proper  order    in    the  church.    But   no    sane  person   ever  supposed 
that    "free    churches"    meant  lawless    churches,    and   that    because 
the    church    was    free    to    all    comers    therefore    all    comers    were 
at  liberty  to  do  what  seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes.     The  Brawling 
Acts  are  sufficiently  stringent  to  avoid  anything  more  than  a  merely 
paper  difficulty  on  such  a  point,  and  the  matter  would  seem  to  have 
been  settled  in  accordance  alike  with  decency  and  common-sense  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ancaster 
case,  where  it  was  held  "  that  power  must  reside  in  the  wardens  to  exer- 
cise the  necessar}'  control  over  the  seating  arrangements  at  the  time  of 
service,"  though  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  no  churchwarden  would 
dream  of  interrupting  if  people  were  sitting  down  by  themselves  in 
decency  and  order.     It  is  a  stock  objection  to  the  system,  to  say  that  it 
prevents  families  sitting  together,  and  that  it  introduces  people  in  church 
to  very  undesirable  companions.     I  can  only  say  one  hears  very  litde  of 
such  difficulties  in  practice,  and  that  the  latter  might,  if  necessary,  be 
avoided  by  the  plan  adopted  in  some  places,  though  never  attempted.  I 
confess,  in  any  Brighton  church,  of  dividing  the  sexes.     The  only  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  that  plan  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  occurred  in 
a  very  celebrated  London  church  some  years  ago.     The  choir  and  clergy 
were  ranged  in  the  vestry,  the  service  was  just  about  to  commence. 
Suddenly  the  verger  popped  his  head  in,  and  said  to  the  vicar,  "  There's 
a  bishop  got  in  among  the  ladies.     Shall  I  have  him  out  ?  " 

The  Peterborough  Diocesan  Conference  for  1887  used  a  very  service- 
able phrase.  **  The  churchwardens  exercising  such  control  only  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  due  preservation  of  order  and  the  general  comfort  of 
the  parishioners."  They  added  this  rider,  "  This  conference  isofojanion 
that  it  should  be  more  clearly  laid  down  by  legal  authority  in  what  man- 
ner the  churchwardens  are  to  exercise  their  duty  of  seating  the  parish- 
ioners." I  wish  they  had  left  that  rider  alone.  I  do  not  think  any 
further  legislation  is  either  desirable  or  necessary.  The  ancient  common 
law  of  England  is  as  clear  as  it  can  possibly  be. 

One  other  point  and  I  have  done.  In  the  case  of  St.  Stephen's,  Kirk- 
stall,  it  would  seem  that  everyone  is  desirous  of  freeing  the  church,  and 
that  it  is  held  that  to  do  so  is  ultra  vires  (as  a  legal  sale  of  pew  rents  has 
been  sanctioned),  unless  an  endowment  of  equal  amount  to  the  pew 
rents  is  first  provided.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  won't  attempt  to  give 
legal  advice.  I  only  say  that  I  know  instances  where  it  has  been  done, 
and  that  no  power  on  earth  could  compel  a  clergyman  to  levy  pew  rents 
against  his  will.  Let  the  pew  rents  die  a  natural  death,  in  such  a  case 
would  be  my  advice,  **  and  treat  the  Church  in  the  meantime  as  free  de 
factOj  if  not  dejure,^'  You  may  safely  leave  the  future  to  take  care  of 
itself.     Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  latent  power  should  exist  to 
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revive  the  pew  rents  in  case  the  free  seats  turn  out  a  failure.  But  in  the 
coining  time,  when  I  expect  the  pew  to  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo,  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid,  that  practically,  free  churches  will  once  more  be 
pewed. 

Events  march  on.  They  are  marching  very  quickly  now.  Let  us  all 
do  our  best.  Let  the  cry  of  every  churchman  be,  "The  National  Church 
for  the  people,"  and  the  counter  cry  will  assuredly  ring  out  right  clearly, 
"  The  people  for  the  National  Church." 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  REGRET  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  who  was  to  have  read  the 
next  paper  on  this  subject,  is  unable  to  attend,  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twist 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  read  it  for  him. 


The  Rev.  James  Twist,  Rector  of  Fallowfield,  Manchester. 

Before  I  read  Lord  Carnarvon's  paper,  I  wish  to  say,  by  way  of  pre- 
face, that,  in  laying  down  the  order  of  proceedings  in  the  Congress,  we 
went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  resolution  that  no  paper  should  be  read  except 
by  the  writer ;  but,  like  many  good  resolutions,  that  has  abready  been 
departed  from  in  other  places  during  the  present  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  it  would  be  very  invidious  if  we  were  to  single  out  Lord  Carnarvon, 
whose  name  in  connection  with  this  subject  is  so  honourably  known 
just  now,  as  the  only  one  who  should  be  left  out.  We  thought  that  the 
course  we  proposed  was  the  most  interesting  to  the  audience  who  like 
to  have  the  writer  of  a  paper  face  to  face,  while  in  the  case  of  the  unfor< 
tunate  reader,  selected  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  it  is  very  hard  to 
do  justice  to  the  work  of  another  man.  The  paper  is,  however,  very 
short,  and  has,  I  think,  the  distinction  of  being  the  shortest  submitted 
to  the  present  Congress. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  OF  CARNARVON. 

As  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the  Church  Congress,  and 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  a  question  on  which  I  have  been  recently  in  correspondence 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which  seems  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
subject  under  consideration  on  Thursday  evening,  4th  October,  I  propose  to  do  so 
very  briefly  upon  paper. 

That  correspondence  which  has,  I  am  glad  to  think,  excited  considerable  interest, 
has  circulated  far  and  wide,  and  has  elicited  not  only  a  great  amount  of  comment, 
but  an  almost  unanimous  consent  in  favour  of  the  proposals  contained  in  it.  It 
has  plainly  shown  that  there  is  no  lack  of  high  authorities  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
that  may  be  called  in  support  of  open  churches.  The  honoured  names  of  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Archbishop  Tait  have  been  cited,  and  even  Wesley's  opinion  has  been 
quoted  as  favourable. 

I  added  to  the  public  correspondence  between  the  Archbishop  and  myself  some 
well-known  and  influentisd  names,  which  I  might  have  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent, 
had  time  allowed.  They  are,  at  least,  sufficient  to  show  how  absolutely  above  and 
outside  party  is  the  change  which  I  advocate. 
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But  it  is  not  so  much  a  change  as  a  large  increase  of  an  existing  practice,  limited, 
indeed,  in  degree,  but  easily  capable  of  great  extension  for  which  I  plead.  In  many 
places — it  is,  indeed,  computed  in  not  less  than  2,cxx)  churches — it  has  been  the 
practice  for  many  years  to  keep  the  church  open — some  in  crowded  towns,  some  in 
the  heart  of  a  poor  population ;  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  there  has  been 
neither  abuse  nor  inconvenience  worth  mentioning.  One  instance  only  in  London 
have  I  seen  cited  of  real  abuse,  and  even  there  the  rector  remains  apparently  in  bvour 
of  keeping  the  church  open,  as  no  alteration  appears  to  have  been  made. 

Occasionally  even  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  open  doors  to  attract  the 
passers  by,  and  to  improve  by  religious  aids  the  brief  moments  of  serious  reflection. 
In  some  cases  the  organ  is  played  and  recitals  are  given  ;  in  some,  books  of  devotion 
have  been  placed  ;  in  some  the  church  has  been  warmed  in  cold  weather.  And  in 
all  these  instances  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  free  entry  thus  given ;  no 
abuse  is  said  to  have  occurred,  and  many  individuals  have  come  forward,  both  in 
the  newspapers  and  in  private  letters  to  myself,  to  testify  to  the  pleasant  memories  of 
quiet  thought  and  meditation. 

I  believe,  indeed,  that  the  more  churches  are  left  open,  the  more  the  habit  cd 
using  them  will  grow ;  and  also,  as  trust  generally  begets  good  conduct,  the  more 
will  the  poorer  class  of  the  population  feel  that,  having  a  part  and  possession  in  these 
places  of  national  worship,  they  thereby  become  the  natural  protectors  of  them  against 
misuse. 

I  do  not  here  care  to  dwell  upon  evident  and  collateral  advantages  that  may  arise 
from  open  church  doors,  but  some  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  There  are,  for 
instance,  many  persons  who,  as  strangers  and  travellers,  will  hail  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions upon  the  sight  of  some  of  the  quaint  or  beautiful  churches  which  are  scat- 
tered through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Some  of  these  buildings  are  fidl  of 
interest  to  the  antiquarian  ;  some  of  them  are,  in  their  venerable  architecture,  a  very 
embodiment  of  English  history.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced  that  from  a 
yet  higher  point  of  view,  because  it  touches  the  vital  question  of  religions  faith  itself, 
the  practice  which  I  advocate  will  tend  not  less  to  strengthen  our  churches  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  than  to  offer  to  many  a  wearied  man  just  that  amount  of  rest, 
which  the  busiest  in  our  busy  generation  so  often  desire. 

In  truth,  the  discussion  of  this  subject  has  come  to  this — ^that,  saving  some  special 
cases  which  do  not  really  affect  the  question,  what  needs  to  be  justified  in  our  towns 
— for  I  draw  a  distinction  between  town  and  country — is  not  the  keeping  the  church 
doors  open,  but  the  closing  them  ;  and  further,  that  all  real  objections  have  narrowed 
-down  to  the  allegation  of  a  few  instances  of  abuse  and  the  necessity  of  some  very  small 
expenditure  for  maintaining  a  proper  supervision.  As  regards  this  last,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  shillings  at  most  a  week,  or  of  a  very  moderate  amount  of  o^anization ; 
and  in  neither  case  can  I  perceive  a  serious  difficulty.  In  almost  every  parish  there  is 
some  old  pensioner  who,  for  a  trifling  remuneration,  would  be  qualified  to  see  that  no 
abuse  occurred. 

With  these  few  observations  I  venture  to  commend  this  question  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress,  as  one  not  unworthy  of  their  attention.  It  has  the  sanction  of  hig^ 
and  venerable  opinion  in  times  past ;  it  has  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whose  voice  is  never  wanting  to  any  good  cause  ;  and  it  has  received  far 
and  wide  the  assent  of  many  in  Church  and  State,  whose  names  command  deserved 
weight.  May  I,  in  conclusion,  add  that  the  Congress  has  it  in  its  power  to  greatly 
promote  the  object  of  this  paper  by  an  expression  of  its  opinion ;  and  that  when  the 
meeting  itself  comes  to  an  end  none  can  do  so  much  as  our  bishops  in  drawing  the 
attention  of  their  clergy  in  their  several  dioceses  to  the  change  of  practice,  for  which  I 
now  plead. 
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The  Rev.    H.    Darwin   Burton,  St  James',  Enfield. 

The  subject  which  has  been  given  me  for  consideration  is  one  which 
at  the  outset  presents  no  little  difficulty.  Not  from  any  lack  of  argu- 
ments, but  because  of  having  to  select  the  strongest,  most  pointed,  and 
most  obvious  out  of  the  immense  number  which  present  themselves 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  "  free  system  "  for  seating  people  in  all 
churches  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

I  at  once  take  it  for  granted  that  the  consideration  before  us  opens 
up  the  whole  question  of  a  free  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
appropriated  system  which  commonly  prevails  in  the  majority  of 
our  parish  churches  at  this  time ;  a  question  which  during  the  last 
few  years  has  on  many  occasions  been  brought  prominently  before  the 
public,  and  caused  not  a  few  animated  discussions. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  that  any  loyal  Churchman  can  be  content 
to  treat  with  indifference  a  question  which  presents  two  such  diametri- 
cally opposite  systems  for  choice,  especially  at  such  a  crisis  in  the  history 
of  our  Church  as  the  present  time.  We  have  not  to  contend  merely 
against  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  but 
the  establishment  of  our  Church,  as  she  now  exists,  is  more  than  likely, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  made  the  test  question  of  some  transient  political 
party — reckless,  possibly,  of  the  results  which  must  accrue  to  the  people 
from  a  Church  seriously  if  not  permanently  crippled,  both  as  to  her 
means  and  organization ;  and  it  were  nothing  short  of  absolute  folly  to 
ignore  the  near  approach  of  such  obvious  danger ;  to  shut  the  ears  to 
the  voice,  and  the  eyes  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  so  to  put  off  till 
too  late  that  setting  in  order  of  the  house  which  is  necessary  t!b  meet 
the  attack  when  it  is  made. 

To  do  this  thoroughly  and  effectually  is,  certainly,  the  earnest  desire 
of  every  true  lover  of  his  Church  at  this  time.  And  it  stands  as  an 
axiom  at  the  very  beginning,  that  the  best,  the  only  way,  to  place  the 
Church  on  an  absolutely  secure,  unassailable  platform*  in  this  country,  is 
to  see  as  far  as  possible  that  she  fulfils,  honestly  and  thoroughly,  the 
duties  which  her  very  name  imposes  upon  her.  The  name  of  the 
**  Holy  Catholic  Church " — the  Church  of  all  the  people,  without  any 
distinction  of  rank  or  person  of  any  kind  whatever.  ^ 

With  a  view  then  to  arrive,  as  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  at  a 
conclusion  based  upon  the  desire  to  enable  the  Church  in  England  to 
fulfil  her  mission  in  the  most  effectual  way,  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
appropriated  system  has  the  most  fatal  effect  upon  church  attendance, 
chiefly  because  it  prevents  the  Church  faithfully  fulfilling  her  mission  as 
a  guide  and  educator  of  all  her  children ;  inasmuch  as  this  system 
must  reduce  the  Church  to  becoming  the  mother,  if  not  merely  of  a 
class,  yet  undoubtedly  of  a  favoured  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  vast 
majority. 

As  a  qiatter  of  fact,  the  appropriated  system  resolves  itself  into  one 

which  provides  for  a  class,  and  not  for  *'  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 

men,"  and  which  so  far  from  encouraging  church  attendance,  has  an 

undoubted  tendency  to  drive  many  away  into  active  dissent,  and  which 

-also  goes  far  to  reduce  the  Church  Universal  to  the  level  of  a  mere  sect 

Now  without  doubt  the  distinction  of  class  must  and  should  prevail 
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in  civil  life.  Nothing  can  possibly  irradicate  it  For  even  if  the  parti- 
cular distinction  of  birth  were  rightly  or  wrongly  ignored,  yet  the  feet  of 
superior  education,  falling  to  the  lot  of  some  and  denied  to  others—either 
from  lack  of  means  or  from  inability  to  use  the  education  supplied — 
must  inevitably  place  a  certain  number  in  the  possession  of  wealth  and 
position  to  which  the  less  fortunate  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  bound  to- 
submit,  and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of. 

Wealth  and  position  bring  with  them  a  power  of  patronage,  and  those 
who  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  them,  or  who  have  not  tried  to 
succeed,  must,  perforce,  be  willing  to  take  a  second  place  in  the  world. 
As  far,  then,  as  secular  life  is  concerned,  it  is  certain  there  must  ever 
be  strong  class  distinctions  of  some  sort  or  another. 

But  in  the  spiritual  life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  this  not  only  is  not  so, 
but  it  is  contrary  to  the  Revelation  of  Scripture  as  well  as  the  dictates  of 
common-sense;  No  one  in  the  possession  of  ordinary  sense  could  be 
found  to  insist  that  the  possession  of  great  wealth  and  influence  in  the 
world,  or  of  intellectual  attainments,  however  vast,  can  possibly 
add  any  value  to  any  single  soul.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  and 
intellect,  without  doubt,  bring  with  them  weighty  responsibilities. 
It  is  not  easy  for  the  rich  man  (of  whatever  those  riches  may  consist) 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Not  that  there  is  any  special 
sin  in  the  possession  of  riches  honestly  and  fairly  come  by ;  but  be- 
cause the  possession  is  in  itself  such  a  grave  temptation  to  selfishness, 
tending,  as  it  does,  more  perhaps  than  anything  else,  to  make  the 
possessor  forget  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  And  I  do  say  that  the 
appropriated  system,  so  far  from  helping  such  to  realize  their  respon- 
sibilities, has  without  any  doubt  placed  a  most  serious  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  case  of  an  ordinary  church  in  a  parish  of 
this  land,  and  I  will  take  as  an  instance  the  parish  in  which  it  is  my 
present  duty  to  work. 

This  parish  consists  of  some  5,000  souls,  and  there  is  a  church  which 
will  accommodate  with  seats  at  the  outside  560.  Taking  for  granted 
that  every  single  soul  in  the  parish  is  of  equal  value  in  the  ey^  of 
Him  whom  we  worship,  and  also  remembering  that  every  solitary 
individual.  Churchman  and  Dissenter  alike,  has  a  right  to  a  place  in 
that  church — so  long,  at  any  rate,  as  she  is  what  she  claims 
to  be,  not  only  National,  but  the  Church  Universal — who  will 
take  upon  himself  the  onus  of  selecting  the  favoured  560,  and  of 
allotting  seats  to  them,  thereby  excluding  the  immense  majority 
of  4,440,  to  whom  it  is  a  practical  impossibility  that  seats  should  be 
allotted,  seeing  that  the  gi^eater  cannot  by  any  means  be  contained  by  the 
less  ?  Yet  this  is  what  actually  exists,  not  in  one,  but  in  hundreds  of 
parishes,  and  I  repeat  it  is  a  scandal,  /.^.,  a  stumbling-block,  not  only 
to  those  who  call  a  seat  their  own,  but  also  to  the  majority  who  cannot 
obtain  a  seat,  and  who  refuse  to  enter  the  church,  knowing  well  that 
they  must  either  wait  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  occupy  some 
yacant  sitting,  or  run  the  risk  of  being  disturbed  in  their  devotions* 
and  unceremoniously  turned  out  on  the  arrival  of  the  (so-called)  owner  of 
the  pew  or  seat. 

Now  let  us  go  a  little  deeper  into  this  consideration.  To 
whom,  i.e.,  to  what  class  of  people,  are  the  seats  oi  our  churches,. 
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for  the  most  part,  allotted  ?  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  sort 
of  doubt  on  this  question — for  the  most  part,  to  the  well-to-do 
and  their  families.  Let  me  instance  again  from  a  parish  known 
to  myself.  A  house  of  some  pretensions  was  vacated  by  the 
owner  on  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  and  after  some  time 
standing  unlet  was  at  length  taken  by  a  well-to-do  business  man. 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  taking  possession,  there  came  an  application 
from  the  head  of  the  house  asking  for  sittings  for  himself  and  family, 
and  they  were  at  once  provided.  I  say  this  is  a  glaring  injustice, 
and  reveals  a  state  of  things  calculated  to  have  a  most  baneful  effect 
on  church  attendance.  A  parishioner  of  some  two  months  standing  at 
the  outside,  asks  for  and  obtains  sittings  in  the  parish  church, 
and  yet  there  are  hundreds  (in  a  different  class  of  life,  it  is  true) 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  parish  for  years  and  years,  many  of  them 
baptized  in  the  church  and  brought  up  in  the  Sunday  school — ^yet 
unprovided  for,  as  far  as  seats  are  concerned. 

It  may  be  said — Why  don't  they  come,  and  ask?  In  the  first 
place,  the  majority  of  these  neglected  people  belong  to  a  class  who 
are  most  diffident  of  what  they  call  shoving  themselves  forward.  And 
there  is  (rightly  or  wrongly),  as  I  will  show  very  shortly,  a  strong 
impression  amongst  them,  that  they  would  neither  be  welcome  nor 
tolerated  in  the  church  of  allotted  seats — an  impression,  I  contend, 
which  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  system,  and  the  result  no  doubt  of 
experience.  Again,  why  should  they  have  to  ask  ?  Their  parish 
priest  has  taught  them  that  the  church  is  the  House  of  God,  and  they 
read  their  Bibles  and  so  know  well  enough  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  earth — at  any  rate,  as  the 
Master  preached  it — is  free,  absolutely,  to  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men. 

Also,  the  Church  herself  has  taught  them  this.     They  have  stood 
sponsor  at  the  font,  both  for  their  own  and  their  neighbours'  children, 
and  heard  the  solemn  injunction,  delivered  alike  to  rich  and  poor — 
"  Ye  must  remember  that  it  is  your  parts  and  duties  to  see  that  this 
*'  infant  be  taught,  so  soon  as  he  is  able  to  learn,  what  a  solemn 
"  vow,  promise  and  profession  he  has  here  made  by  you.     And, 
*'  that  he  may  know  these  things  the  better,  ye  shall  call  upon 
•*  him  to  hear  sermons,  etc." 
How  can  they  fulfil  these  injunctions   unless  the  House  of  God, 
where  the  sermons  are  preached,  be  free  to  all  ? 

In  this  same  parish  of  which  I  am  at  present  speaking,  I  had  occasion 
a  short  time  ago  to  speak  to  a  working-man  upon  this  very  question — a 
respectable  gardener.  He  agreed  that  certainly  the  church  should 
be  free,  and  that  the  appropriation  of  seats  to  a  select  few,  un- 
doubtedly was  a  hindrance  to  church  attendance,  and  resulted  in  many 
being  driven  into  dissent.  But  he  added  that  it  would  not  do  for  them 
to  make  any  active  effort  in  that  direction.  ''  You  see,  sir,  our  masters 
would  not  hke  it.  They  would  not  care  about  sitting  near  one  of  us  in 
church."  He  was  not  speaking  bitterly ;  he  wa3  simply  speaking  from  a 
life*long  experience  of  those  for  whom  he  worked,  and  the  result  of 
appropriated  seats  on  church  attendance  as  far  as  his  class  was  con- 
cerned. And  I  can  imagine  no  more  conclusive  evidence  of  the  evil 
32 
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results  on  all  classes  of  an  appropriated  system  than  those  words  of  his. 
I  say  on  all  classes.  For  mark  you,  I  don't  entirely  blame  the 
class  he  alluded  to,  €ls  masters,  I  don*t  even  agree  with  him 
altogether.  I  believe  that  a  large  number  of  masters  so  far  from 
disliking  their  servants  or  poorer  brethren  near  them  in  church, 
would  welcome  them  heartily.  No !  What  I  blame  is  the 
system  which  has  brought  about  such  a  state  of  things.  And  I 
can  only  say  that  the  Christian  who  upholds  the  appropriated  system 
from  a  desire  to  keep  separate  and  select  from  the  class  below  him 
in  the  world,  or  who  upon  consideration,  has  realized  that  this  system 
has  a  tendency  to  introduce  into  God's  House  such  preference  and 
separation,  has  not  by  any  means  read  the  Spirit  of  God  aright.  And 
I  altogether  fail  to  understand  how  such  an  one  can  hear  read  in  the 
church  the  second  chapter  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  without  feeling  that 
it  is  a  bitter  sarcasm,  striking  full  at  the  system  he  upholds,  the 
arrangements  of  which  he  enjoys. 

Please  allow  me  to  enforce  upon  you  my  contention.  To  begin  with, 
I  contend  that  an  appropriated  system  has,  and  ever  must  have,  a  bad 
effect  on  church  attendance,  inasmuch  that  while  it  provides  for  a 
select  few,  and  those  chiefly  belonging  to  a  higher  class,  it  does 
necessarily  exclude -a  very  large  majority  for  whom  it  cannot  provide,  and 
that  this  majority  consists  chiefly  of  the  poorer  people  of  this  country. 
That  is  the  very  class  who,  if  any  advantage  is  to  be  given,  should 
undoubtedly  have  that  advantage. 

And  further,  that  any  system  which  results  in  the  continual  enforced 
exclusion  of  any  single  individual  from  church,  or  which  shows  any  sort 
of  preference  of  one  person  over  another,  or  of  one  class  over  another 
within  that  church,  is  necessarily  detrimental  to  church  attendance, 
and  tends  to  promote  an  unchristian  spirit  amongst  its  members. 

And  also  that  such  a  system  stultifies  very  considerably  the  work  of 
the  Church,  inasmuch  as  in  her  public  offices,  as  well  as  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  her  clergy,  she  is  constantly  urging  upon  all  men  the  duty  of 
regular  attendance,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  in  her  midst  a 
system  which  shuts  the  doors  to  a  large  majority  of  her  children  by 
allowing  rights  of  occupation  to  a  select  few  within  her  fold,  who 
thus  may  truly  be  said  to  be  taking  to  themselves  the  Houses  of  God  in 
possession. 

But  again,  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all  alike,  many  who  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  an  allotted  seat  have  said,  and  honestly  meant  what  they 
said — We  don't  by  any  means  wish  to  deprive  others,  or  to  do  an 
injustice  to  one  single  soul;  we  wish  only  to  be  able  to  sit  in  church 
with  our  families ;  we  don't  like  to  be  uncertain  of  where  we  shall  sit, 
and  it  is  pleasanter  to  know  beforehand  exactly  where  to  go  to, 
and  find  our  places  Sunday  by  Sunday  without  any  difficulty. 
And  this  sounds  very  right,  at  any  rate  very  plausible.  But  surely  this 
also  equally  applies  to  the  less  fortunate  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  who  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  seats?  They,  too,  would 
like  to  sit  and  worship  God  with  their  families,  and  to  know 
Sunday  by  Sunday  into  what  part  of  the  church  to  go  on 
entering.  But  they  catCt ;  there's  the  point.  And  to  whom  shall 
preference  be  shown?  I  don't  hesitate  to  say,  to  neither.  Not 
at    any  rate  if    the    Church    be    in    very    deed    the    Kingdom   of 
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Heaven  on  earth — for  of  a  truth  there  shall  no  preference  be  shown 
above.  No,  it  is  not  equal  that  one  member  in  this  respect  should 
have  the  advantage  over  another. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued — The  poor  would  not  care  to  sit  in  the 
best  places  of  the  church  ?  No  one  ever  contended  that  they  would ; 
it  is  beside  the  question  altogether ;  most  certainly  they  would  not 
They  do  not  as  a  rule,  as  those  who  know  them  best  know,  desire  in  any 
way  to  take  a  higher  place  in  the  guest-chamber  than  their  position 
warrants.  But  neither  do  they  like  to  be  shut  out  altogether,  or 
rel^ated  to  a  few  uncomfortable,  badly-situated  '*  free  seats."  Believe 
me^  a  free  church  will  inconvenience  none,  will  exclude  none, 
except,  indeed,  those  who  wilfully  self-^xcommunicate  themselves. 
It  is  neither  desired,  nor  desirable,  that  the  best  seats  in  a  church 
should  be  the  property  of  any  class,  or  of  any  set  of  individuals. 
But  it  is  desirable  that  the  Church  of  Christ  should  be  free  of  access 
to  all,  so  that  a  free  gospel  may  be  preached  to  the  salvation  of  all  men. 
And  until  such  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  hold  the 
Faith  without  respect  of  persons,  and  the  effect  upon  church  attendance 
cannot  fail  to  be  anything  but  disastrous. 

In  short,  I  contend  that  an  appropriated  system  is  unchristian  in 
theory  and  practice,  while  a  free  system  is  decidedly  Christian  both  in 
theory  and  practice. 

Now  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  in  no  way  touched  upon  the 
legality  of  the  question.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so.  First,  because  I 
think  it  is  outside  the  lines  which  I  have  taken  on  this  subject ;  and 
secondly,  because  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  question  which  can 
only  be  settled  on  purely  Christian  grounds.  And  it  is  most  highly 
undesirable  that  Christian  should  go  to  law  with  Christian,  upon  this  or 
any  other  purely  religious  question.  Here  are  two  systems  diametrically 
opposed  the  one  to  the  other — one  is  wrong,  the  other  right.  How 
long  halt  we  between  these  two  opinions?  Personal  convenience, 
individual  likes  or  dislikes,  should  not  weigh  for  a  moment  in 
deciding  the  balance  between  these  two.  The  question  is  which 
is  most  Christian,  /.^.,  which  is  most  in  accord  with  the  mind  which 
was  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Now  I  contend  that  a  definite  and  satisfactory  conclusion  is  to  be 
arrived  at  by  an  answer  to  the  question — ^which  it  is  as  well  we  should 
constantly  put  to  ourselves — "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  Without 
doubt  we  are  1  Truly  to  act  as  keeper  to  our  brethren,  by  partially 
denying  them  access  to  God's  House,  is  a  strange  way  of 
following  the  example  of  the  good  Samaritan.  Certainly  it  is 
more  in  accord  with  the  model  we  have  given  us  to  follow, 
that  we  should  throw  wide  open  every  access  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace  that  lies  in  our  power.  Unlock  the  church  doors,  and  free  every 
inch  of  space  within,  for  all  men  to  worship  one  common  Father,  as  a 
united  family  should,  without  any  sort  of  bar,  let,  or  hindrance  to  any 
single  member  of  that  family.  An  appropriated  system  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  do  this.    A  free  and  open  system  both  can  and  does. 

I  will,  before  concluding,  consider  one  more  weighty  reason  why  the 
appropriated  system  must  have  a  far  from  beneficial  effect  on  church 
attendance.  It  will  be  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  last  half  of  this  cen- 
tury has  witnessed  a  revival  of  home  missionary  work  in  the  Church 
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almost  amounting  to  a  reformation.  Far  and  wide  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  movement  has  spread  until  there  is  hardly  a 
single  town  or  village  of  any  importance  which  has  not  been  the  scene 
of  a  parochial  mission,  /.^.,  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
to  infuse  new  life  into  her  members,  and  to  call  lapsed,  strayed,  and  lost 
sheep  to  the  safety  of  the  fold. 

Now  upon  this  phase  of  the  subject  I  can  speak  with  some  authority, 
having  had  not  a  little  experience  in  mission  work.  And  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  (nor  do  I  fear  contradiction  from  anyone  who  has 
had  any  practical  experience  in  this  way)  that  the  appropriated  system 
is.  almost  a  complete  bar  to  any  real  permanent  good  resulting  from  a 
parochial  mission,  as  far  as  church  attendance  is  concerned. 

Just  consider  what  are  the  aims  of  a  mission.  First,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly addressed  to .  the  faithful  of  the  parish  to  stimulate  them  to 
further  effort ;  to  comfort  and  cheer  them  in  their  manifold  difficulties, 
and  deepen  in  every  way  their  spiritual  life.  And  then  it  is  also  a 
means  to  arouse  the  careless  and  slothful  who,  it  may  be,  have  in 
times  past  been  faithful  children  of  the  Church,  but  who  have  from 
various  causes  gradually  fallen  away.  To  give  such  as  these  a  fresh 
start — ^an  excuse  for  converting  and  beginning  again. 

And  lastly,  it  is  Cor  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  fallen,  of  gathering 
in  the  masses  who  are  in  open  dissent,  or  worse  still,  in  active  opposi- 
tion  or  absolute  indifference.  And  for  this  end,  sermons  of  a  stirring 
nature  are  preached.  All  that  can  be  done  by  man  to  arouse  the  care- 
less and  call  sinners  to  repentance,  is  done:  And  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  necessary  to  insist  on  than  another,  reiterated  again  and  again, 
urged  with  every  force  that  the  Gospel  provides,  it  is  the  duty  of 
r^ular  and  consistent  attendance  at  church.  Now  of  what  use  is  it 
to  urge  upon  the  masses  by  special  sermons,  upon  individuals  by 
personal  influence,  to  come  regularly  to  God's  House,  if  those  who 
are  thus  exhorted  know  that  there  is  no  place  for  them,  but  that  as 
soon  as  the  mission  is  over  they  will  be  excluded,  as  usual,  from 
attendance  by  a  system  which  either  debars  them  entirely  or  renders 
them  conspicuous  by  forcing  them  to  wait  at  the  church  door  until 
some  vacant  seat  is  provided.  It  is  all  very  easy  for  the  missioner 
to  preach.  But  what  a  millstone  the  appropriated  system  hangs 
round  the  necks  of  the  parochial  clergy  when  on  their  rounds 
afterwards,  trying  to  gather  up  the  fragments  by  compelling  those 
who  have  been  awakened  to  come  in  !  It  is  again  and  again 
thrown  at  them,  We  cannot;  there  is  no  seat  for  us.  Do  you  think 
this  is  hypothetical?  I  assure  you  it  is  simply  fact.  Ask  any 
missioner  his  opinion;  any  parish  priest  his  experience.  They  will 
one  and  all  tell  you  that  unless  the  church  be  free,  half  the  hard 
work  of  the  mission  is  of  no  avail. 

Ag^n  I  repeat,  I  know  of  no  more  serious  bar  to  a  successful  mission, 
as  far  as  church  attendance  is  concerned,  than  ah  appropriated  system 
obtaining  in  the  church  where  the  mission  has  been  conducted.  Of  course 
during  the  time  of  the  mission  the  seats  have  been  free  and  open  (and 
a  great  parade  has  been  made  of  this  fact) ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  over, 
and  the  voice  of  the  missioner  has  ceased,  a  large  number  of  those 
brought  in  will  be  only  too  prone  to  use  the  first  excuse  available  to  go 
back  again  into  old  haunts  and   old   habits — such  is  human  fxailty. 
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Now  if  the  church  be  appropriated,  there  is  at  once  an  excuse  provided, 
which  the  visitor  will  find  it  hard  to  controvert.  It  will  be  said,  "  We 
have  no  place,  therefore  we  cannot  come." 

Let  me  tell  you  an  experience  of  my  own  (very  common)  which  took 
place  in  a  mission  it  was  my  lot  to  conduct.  As  usual,  before  the 
commencement  of  the  services,  every  house  in  the  parish  was  visited, 
and  a  special  invitation  given  to  every  soul  to  attend.  It  happened 
that  one  of  the  parish  clergy  on  his  rounds  had  to  call  on  a  certain  lady 
who  was  a  seat-holder  in  the  church.  After  some  conversation,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  she  would  endeavour  to  be  present  at  some  of 
the  services.  The  answer  was,  *^  It  was  not  much  in  her  line — she 
feared  excitement,  etc.''  and  then  she  added,  '*  I  shall  hope  to  let  my 
servants  go,  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  the  use  of  my  pew  during 
the  mission.  Now  I  assure  you  that  this  lady  was,  I  am  told,  a  good 
Christian,  and  I  quote  the  case,  not  to  throw  blame  on  her,  but  to  show 
up  the  system  which  has  brought  about  such  a  state  of  things.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  working  classes  don't  care  to  come  to  church  ? 
Just  think  of  the  irony  of  the  thing-  A  special  effort  to  win  souls  to 
Christ  is  to  be  made,  and  on  this  special  occasion  the  seat-holder  will 
condescend  to  lend  to  God  (for  that  is  what  it  comes  to)  the  use  of  a 
p)ew  called  ^^my  peiv^^  for  the  week.  The  very  expression  is  unchristian. 
How  can  anything  in  the  church  be  called  miney  where  all  belongs  to 
God?  At  this  same  mission  an  episode  happened  which  was  as 
unchristian  in  nature  as  it  was  disastrous  in  its  results.  A  poor  woman 
who  had  attended  some  of  the  week-day  services  with  much  benefit  to 
herself,  was  persuaded  by  a  well-wisher  to  come  on  the  Sunday  evening. 
The  next  day  on  happening  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  poor 
woman  how  she  enjoyed  the  service,  the  visitor's  ears  were  assailed  by 
this  unhappy  story: — It  appears  that  on  reaching  church,  and  being 
told  that  the  church  for  that  night  was  free,  she  went  in  and  sat 
down  with  her  little  girl  in  the  first  vacant  seat  that  presented  itself, 
a  seat  capable  of  holding  from  five  to  six  adults.  In  this  seat 
was  a  lady  and  her  daughter.  No  sooner  had  the  woman  come  into 
the  pew,  than  she  was  greeted  with  looks  the  reverse  of  Christian. 
This  conduct  failing  to  drive  her  away,  the  lady  ordered  her  little  girl 
to  come  and  sit  the  other  side  of  her,  for  fear  apparently  of  con- 
tamination, and  herself  gathered  her  dress  up  as  far  as  possible  from 
her  neighbour,  and  then  these  two — the  one  outraging,  the  other  outraged 
— ^proceeded  to  worship  God.  The  seat  belonged  to  the  lady,  and  the 
result  was  that  this  poor  woman  stated,  **  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
to  church,  and  it  will  be  the  last."  Is  not  this  a  monstrous  system 
which  produces  such  results,  may  I  not  say  such  crime,  even  in  the 
very  presence  of  God?  And  who,  knowing  that  these  things  exist, 
can  say  that  an  appropriated  system  has  anything  but  an  utterly  baneful 
result  on  all  classes  of  Christians,  and  that  it  entirely  prevents  a  living 
together  in  unity  which  it  is  the  nature  of  pure  religion  and  undefiled  to 
produce. 

Instances  in  proof  of  my  contention  could  be  multiplied  almost 
ad  infinitum — ^there  is  no  need  to  draw  upon  the  imagination.  I 
myself  have  heard  sentiments  fall  from  the  lips,  and  seen  actions  carried 
into  effect,  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our  Christianity,  and  which  alone 
would  at  once  condemn  the  appropriated  system  as  unchristian. 
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But  time  will  not  allow  of  further  instances — nor  should  it  be  necesk 
sary.  There  is  one  objection  which  I  must  notice  before  closing.  It  is 
often  said,  ''In  theory  the  free  system  is  good,  but  in  practice  it 
is  not  practicable."  This  is  a  statement  which  I  utterly  deny*  and 
which  is  not  for  a  moment  upheld  by  experience.  It  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  be  able  to  be  present  at  a  late  meeting  held  at  Lord  Meath's 
house  in  London,  but  I  could  and  did  see  the  account  of  the  paper 
read  by  Canon  Trench  at  that  meeting ;  and  surely  if  ever  a  proof  of  the 
practical  working  of  a  system  under  many  difficulties  was  ever  forth- 
coming, this  paper  did  supply  an  unanswerable  proof,  not  only  of  the 
practicability  but  also  the  advisability  of  adopting  everywhere  the  free 
and  open  system  in  all  churches.  I  commend  the  report  of  this 
meeting  to  your  notice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  theory  of  an  appropriated  system  is  bad,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity.  The 
practice  of  this  system  is  bad  also,  as  having  a  baneful  influence  not 
only  on  the  Church  at  large,  but  also  on  church  attendance,  and  on  the 
individual  Christians  in  that  church.  Whereas  the  theory  of  a  free 
system  is  absolutely  good,  for  it  embodies  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Christianity — that  all  souls  are  of  equal  value  in  the  eyes  of 
God.  And  in  practice  it  would  be  found,  if  tried  (and  until  it 
is  tried  it  is  useless  to  condemn  it  as  bad  and  impracticable),  to  be  as 
good  as  it  is  in  theory,  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  revealed  will  of 
God  through  His  Son  and  with  primitive  history,  and  also  with  com- 
mon-sense. Seeing  that  the  place  where  this  system  should  prevail  is 
no  place  for  precedence  or  social  differences  to  parade  themselves, 
no  place  of  enclosed  seats  where  private  individuals  can  attend  church 
and  hear  sermons  comfortably  and  in  luxury — but  this  is  an  awful  place 
indeed,  for  it  is  none  other  than  the  House  of  God — ^the  Gate  of 
Heaven. 

ADDRESS. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson,  Trafalgar,  Wilts. 

Our  great  object  should  be  to  bring  in  those  who  do  not  at  present  use  our  churches,  to 
make  our  churches  themselves  a  living  witness  to  Christianity.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
doing  thia^  namely,  by  making  the  House  of  God  primarily  a  house  of  worship,  ut.^ 
of  prayer,  adoration,  and  praise.  We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  in  times  past 
in  looking  upon  God*s  House  as  only  a  preaching  house  ;  and  the  idea  still  lingers  that 
we  go  there  for  selfish  motives,  for  the  special  good  that  this  or  that  individual  may 
expect  to  get  from  this  or  that  preacher.  Hence  has  arisen  the  demand  for  ezdosive 
rights  in  God's  house ;  and  the  placing  of  private  benefits  above  the  general  good. 

But  the  Church's 'work  in  the  world  is  essentially  aggressive.  She  cannot  stand 
still ;  she  has  to  give  a  daily  witness,  through  the  lives  of  her  faithful  members,  to  the 
life  of  Christ  among  His  people.  And  the  material  building  shall  carry  on  the  work 
by  its  symbolical  teaching  to  the  world  around.  A  church  with  exclusive  rights,  or  m 
church  that  is  closed  all  the  week,  is  like  thegloved-hand  of  an  orator,  which  is  a  dead 
thing  and  fails  to  join  with  the  voice  and  eye  in  giving  the  lesson  he  would  imparl  to 
his  audience,  just  so  a  closed  church  is  a  dead  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  in  itself  th« 
living  witness  to  the  truth  it  might  otherwise  become. 

When  in  Scotland  I  attended  a  free-kirk  service,  where  the  arrangements  of  the 
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church  (▼ery  similar  to  those  of  many  of  our  Protestant  Nonconformist  churches)  were 
for  a  preaching  house.  It  may  be  good  to  have  special  places  set  apart  as  preaching 
houses  for  those  able  to  realize  the  good  they  may  gain  thereby,  but  they  will  not  bring  in 
those  who  have  not  yet  come  to  desire  the  good  instruction  therein  offered.  And 
however  many  preaching  houses  there  may  be  it  is  essential  for  the  ag^essive  work  of 
the  Church,  that  there  should  be  everywhere  a  house  of  prayer  and  worship,  free  to  all 
who  may  desire  to  draw  near  to  God  in  public  or  private  prayer,  from  the  miseries 
or  distractions  of  daily  life.  The  word  free  and  open  are  not  redundant,  and  to 
make  our  churches  truly  places  of  worship  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  free  to 
all  and  open  every  day. 

Of  course  we  know  that  no  one  can  have  made  any  great  advance  in  the  Christian 
life  who  does  not  pray  everywhere — in  his  bed  during  the  night  watches,  in  the  field, 
or  in  the  mart,  or  workshop  ;  silent  prayer  and  praise  must  ever  be  going  up  from  the 
loving  heart  to  the  God  of  love.  But  there  is  a  help  in  public  prayer  loith  the  body  of 
the  faithful,  and  there  is  a  special  solemnity  and  assistance  to  prayer  wherever  God 
has  chosen  to  place  His  Name,  and  where  He  is  pleased  to  come  very  near  to  His 
people.  But  to  bring  this  home  to  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  church  should  be 
frequently  used  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  for  the  preaching  and 
reading  of  Grod's  Holy  Word,  and  showing  forth  the  special  means  by  which  God  is 
pleased  to  come  nigh  to  His  people.  But  beyond  this,  the  whole  arrangement 
and  structure  of  God's  house  must  silently  teach  this  lesson  every  day.  The  font  must 
be  cared  for,  the  altar  should  not  be  degraded  by  meagre  week-day  covering,  the 
Bible  should  not  be  removed  from  the  pulpit  or  lectern,  and  to  induce  our  people  to 
use  the  church  for  private  prayer  and  meditation  a  side  chapel  should,  where 
possible,  be  provided  with  a  second  altar,  and  with  proper  kneelers  arranged  for 
this  purpose.  I  don't  believe  in  the  fear  of  desecrations.  The  sight  of  one  devout 
worshipper  is  the  best  rebuke,  but  fixed  hours  may  be  good,  closed  chancel  gates 
expedient,  and  a  guild  of  church  watchers  who  would  themselves  also  pray,  would  be  a 
help.  For  after  all  the  best  way  to  teach  our  people  to  use  God's  house  as  a  house 
of  prayer,  is  to  set  them  the  example  by  having  frequent  services,  and  by  the  clergy 
and  communicants  themselves  making  use  of  the  church  for  the  purposes  of  private 
meditation  and  prayer. 

Thus  can  our  material  churches  be  made  a  means  for  the  silent  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  thus  can  we  regain  that  outward  witness  to  Christianity  which 
the  great  Lord  Shaftesbury  so  fully  appreciated  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  where 
the  wayside  crucifix,  and  the  religious  processions,  and  the  well-used  open  churches, 
show  that  they  are  not  afraid  of  presenting  day  by  day  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion 
to  a  careless  and  unbelieving  world. 


DISCUSSION. 
Henry  Clark,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Wb  have  had  many  subjects  discussed  at  this  Congress,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Church  is  now  being  threatened  with  a  very  strong  opposition,  and  a  desire  to 
overthrow  her ;  in  view,  also,  of  the  fact  that  even  her  spiritual  life  is  affected  by  the 
question  before  us ;  I  think  that  no  subject  has  been  presented  to  the  Congress 
equal  in  importance  to  the  present.  If  you  watch  the  course  of  the  discussion  you 
will  find  that  this  question  of  the  free  and  open  Church  is  constantly  cropping  up. 
At  the  working-men  s  meeting  on  the  first  night  of  the  Congress,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  made  allusion  after  allusion  to  this  question,  in  idea  and  in  thought,  althoup;h 
not  in  name.  He  told  the  working-men  present  that  there  was  a  barner 
set    up,    and    that   there  was   a    want   of  feimiliarity    between    the   clergy   and 
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the  people.  He  said  that  while  the  working  men  had  received  those  on 
the  platform  with  cheers,  and  particularly  one  gentleman  among  them,  what  he  wanted 
was  not  cheers  but  their  confidence,  and  further  that  there  was  a  strong  impression 
abroad  that  the  clergy  were  not  on  the  side  of  the  working-men.  Now,  why  is  this? 
Why  should  there  be  a  barrier  between  the  clergy  and  the  people  ?  Why  is  it  that 
there  should  be  a  want  of  familiarity  between  the  priests  and  their  flocks  ?  The  real 
reason  why  the  clergy  and  the  people  are  not  more  familiar  with  one  another  is  on 
account  of  this  wretched  system  of  appropriating  our  churches  to  the  few  to  the 
rejection  of  the  many.  The  Archbishop  further  said  that  in  future  the  religion  that 
would  prevail  would  be  founded  on  the  equality  of  men,  and  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
duty  of  helping  others.  That  is  esiactly  what  we  desire  to  enforce  in  this  work  of 
opening  our  churches  to  the  people.  The  pew  system  is  doing  untold  harm  to  all 
concerned.  It  is  doing  harm  to  the  clergy,  harm  to  the  pew-holder  himsdf,  and 
harm  to  the  people.  It  b  doing  harm  to  the  cle^;y,  because  they  are  fettered.  They 
cannot  go  among  the  people  and  invite  them  to  come  and  worship  and  hear  the 
Word.  Moreover,  it  takes,  so  to  speak,  all  the  enthusiasm  out  of  the  cle^^,  because 
they  cannot  feel  that  they  are  really  the  priests  of  the  people.  Beyond  this,  it  leads 
them  to  lean  on  the  pew-holder  for  their  pay,  instead  of  trusting  in  God,  and  doiog 
their  work  conscientiously  and  faithfully.  There  is  also  harm  done  to  the  pew-holder, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  pew-holder  were  conscious  of  the  harm  he  derives  from  this 
system,  he  would  at  once  recede  from  it.  He  is  little  aware  how  the  system  is 
encouraging  and  fostering  in  him  more  and  more  that  spirit  of  selfishness  which  is 
utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  He  is  unaware,  with  regard  to  the  selfish- 
ness displayed  in  having  a  pew  for  himself  and  family,  which  is  concentrated  in  him- 
self, how  hurtful  it  is  to  his  own  soul  and  his  progress  in  spiritual  life,  and  beyond 
this  he  is  little  aware  how  pride  is  engendered  also  by  this  system — how  social  pride 
creeps  in,  and  how  the  requirements  of  society  lead  him  to  take  the  same  social 
position  in  church  that  he  takes  in  the  world.  I  say,  then,  that  the  harm  thus  done 
to  the  pew-holder  is  unknown  to  himself,  and  cannot  be  measured.  The  harm  to  the 
people  is  also  something  that  cannot  be  gauged.  The  loss  of  souls  resulting  from 
their  rejection  from  their  Father^s  house  will  never  be  known.  All  that  we  are  thank- 
ful for  now  is  that  a  change  is  coming  over  the  scene — that  there  is  one  bishop,  at 
any  rate,  if  not  more,  who  has  forbidden  the  erection  of  churches  or  of  a  church  in 
his  diocese  unless  it  is  declared  absolutely  free  and  unappropriated.  I  can  cite  a  case 
in  which  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  lately  put  forward  his  authority  and  pre- 
vented a  pew-rented  church  being  built,  and  this  interdiction  has  consequently 
resulted  in  the  church  being  built  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  free  and 
unappropriated.  It  is  all  very  well  for  us  to  meet  together  and  hear  speeches  which 
we  accept  as  prepared  to  do  justice,  but  we  ought  eadi  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  work  of 
promoting  this  great  reform,  which  is  so  urgent  at  the  present  time.  I  would  ask 
those  here,  who  may  have  been  impressed  by  anything  said  on  thb  platform  in  the 
papers  or  speeches  he  has  heard,  to  set  to  work  when  he  goes  away  and  try  to  bring 
about  reform  in  their  respective  parishes.  We  all  know  that  if  an  abuse  is  to  be 
removed,  it  is  by  individual  exertion  in  the  first  place.  If  each  kept  the  steps  and 
frontage  of  his  own  house  swept  the  street  would  be  clean,  and  I  submit  that  if  we 
only  determined  to  do  something,  being  satisfied  that  the  free  and  open  system  is 
the  right  and  Christian  one,  and  that  we  ought  to  fulfil  our  share  of  the  work,  we 
should  ^o  from  here  to  our  own  homes,  and  by  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel, 
and  trymg  to  reforiVi  our  own  churches  in  our  own  neighbourhoods  would  be  able  to 
bring  about  very  beneficial  results. 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  O.  West,  Rector  of  St.   Stephen's,  Chorlton- 

upon-Medlock,  Manchester. 

When  I  entered  this  room  I  had  no  intention  to  say  anything  ;  but  as  all  the  readers 
and  speakers  have  been  on  one  side,  I  thought  it  something  like  a  farce  for  Lord 
Nelson  to  term  a  '* discussion"  what  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  fdendly 
remajrks  at  a  meeting  of  supporters  of  the  Free  and  Open  Church  Association.  I  am 
the  incumbent  of  a  church  which  has  500  free  sittings,  and  upwards  of  500  sittings 
that  are  to  be  let.  I  cannot  conceive  that  those  who  built  that  church  and  made  pro 
vision  by  the  letting  of  seats  for  the  maintenance  of  Uie  incumbent,  deserve  the 
reprehension  the^  have  received  at  the  hands  of  a  young  reader  of  a  paper — ^If r. 
Burton.  I  take  it  that  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  to  get  free  and  open  churches  is 
to  provide  endowments  so  that  the  parson  might  live  without  the  necessity  of  continoons 
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appeals  to  tlie  congregation  or  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  Manchester 
we  have  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact,  for  under  one  of  the  most  gifted  preachers 
in  the  city — I  allude  to  Canon  Knox  Little,  who  was  incumbent  of  a  parish  here — 
<5wing  to  the  alleged  poverty  of  the  parishioners,  he  was  the  recipient,  long  before 
many  poorer  parishes,  of  what  is  called  the  maximum  endowment  for  his  church  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Appeals  were  made  on  the  grounds  of  the  poverty 
of  the  parish,  and  he  received  the  maximum  endowment,  while  I,  as  incumbent  of  one 
of  the  poorest  parishes  in  Ancoats,  received  considerably  less  by  way  of  endowment. 
The  fact  is  that  the  poor,  when  offered  a  free  and  open  church  resist  the  proposal, 
because  they  §ay  they  would  rather  go  and  be  able  to  sit  together  with  their  families 
in  the  church.  Mr.  Clark  knows  that  in  a  parish  where  he  once  lived  if  a  fanjily  of 
hve  or  six  wished  to  be  together  in  church  they  had  to  go  an  hour  l)efore  the  service  in 
order  to  secure  their  places.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  families 
could  thus  ensure  being  able  to  worship  together  it  would,  I  think,  be  more  helpful 
for  family  devotional  life.  I  offered  to  make  my  church  at  Ancoats  free  and  open, 
and  the  people  who  subscribed  their  2s.  or  3s.  per  quarter  for  sittings  were  not 
only  those  who  objected  ;  the  fact  being  that  those  who  went  to  the  free  seats 
were  unanimous  at  a  vestry  meeting  not  to  accept  the  offer  I  made,  and  preferred 
to  retain  the  system  under  which  seats  are  allotted  ;  and  yet  with  so  large  a 
number  of  poor,  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  sittings  for  th6ir  families,  we  do  not 
want  the  large  endowment  which  the  most  gifted  preacher  in  the  city  had  to  obtain 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  If  you  insist  upon  the  free  and  open 
system  the  first  thing  is  to  take  care  that  the  church  has  a  sufficient  endowment. 
Where  he  has  that  the  parson  can  preach  fearlessly  and  freely  without  thought  as 
to  his  income ;  but  as  it  is,  it  is  said  that  the  pew-holders  overrule  the  parson.  I 
-was  somewhat  amazed  at  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Burton.  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  all  his  references  to  the  term  "  national,"  which  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  a  mandate  from  the  nation,  or  from  the  State,  or  from  the 
Executive  Government.  With  all  this  talk  about  making  the  Church  national,  we 
are  told  about  that  respectable  gardener  who  said  the  appropriation  of  seats  drove  the 
working-classes  into  Dissent,  and  then  again  we  find  that  Dissent  itself  is  maintained 
by  appropriated  seats.  There  is  something  illog^ical  in  these  contentions.  We  have 
heard  from  Prebendary.  Hannah  that  in  special  cases  there  are  appropriated  seats 
reserved.  I  take  it  that  if  in  the  old  parish  churches  the  endowments  are  lai^ge 
enough,  no  provision  of  this  kind  need  be  made  for  the  clergy  ;  but  in  regard  to  many 
parishes  to  which  the  sweeping  remarks  that  have  been  made  apply — parishes  in 
which  the  endowments  are  insufficient — I  do  not  think  these  wholesale  condemnations 
should  be  uttered.  Why  should  it  be  said  that  this  appropriated  seats  system  shuts 
the  people  out  from  worship  altogether.  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  any  of  the 
poorest  in  this  city  came  to  any  incumbent  and  said  "  we  wish  to  worship  in  yonr 
church,"  the  incumbent  even  of  the'  most  highly  pew-rented  church  in  the  district 
would  at  once  say,  "You  shall  have  sittings  provided."  And  I  am  certain  of  this, 
that  there  are  always  sufficient  seats,  whether  in  a  free  and  open  church  or  not,,  for 
the  people  who  come.  If  the  people  will  only  contribute  a  little — it  may  be  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  church  service,  or  it  may  be  for  additional  provision  for  the  clergy 
— they  go  to  their  seats  with  their  families  in  what  seems  to  me  a  more  orderly  and 
reverent  manner  than  would  be  the  case  in  the  belter  skelter  scramble  that  must  ensue 
where,  as  in  Mr.  Burton's  own  parish,  5,000  or  6,000  people  require  accommodation 
and  there  are  only  400  sittings.  Fancy  5,000  of  them  rushing  off  at  once  in  order 
that  the  first  may  get  the  best  seat.  If  you  want  all  the  seats  free  and  open  first  take 
•care  to  provide  sufficient  endowment  for  the  parson,  but  do  not  condemn  those  who, 
having  no  endowments,  have  adopted  a  methodical  system  of  obtaining  ihaintenance 
from  those  who  worship  in  that  House  of  God,  yet  at  the  same  time  welcome  their 
poorer  brethren  to  seats  equal  in  convenience  and  comfort  to  their  own  ;  for  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  the  seats  at  the  back  of  the  church  are  always  allotted  to  the  poorest ;  for 
a  division  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  church  in  most  cases,  I  know,  the  free 
seats  being  as  good  as  those  which  are  paid  for  and  appropriated. 


The  Rev.  J.  S.  Jones,  Vicar  of  S.  Philip's,  Clerkenwell. 

As  the  vicar  of  the  first  church  in  London  that  was  made  free  and  open,  and,  before 
that,  of  the  first  church  in  Liverpool  that  was  made  free  and  open,  I  have  had  some 
little    experience,  which    enables    me    to    testify    to    the    reality    of    every    one 
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of  the  evils  charged  against    appropriation,  and    to  the  fallacy  of  all  the  evils 
charged  against  freedom.      I  can  testify  that  in  free  churches  families  can  and  do  sit 
together,  whereas  I  have  had  abundant  evidence,  showing  that  in  many  pewed 
churches  they  have  the  same  difEculty  in  sitting  together  as  is  alleged  in  regard  to  a 
free  church.      I  know  cases  of  families  who  have  wished  to  worship  in  an  appropri* 
ated  church,  and  have  been  told  they  could  have  seats,  but  that  some  were  here  and 
some  there,  and  that  thev  could  not  have  them  all  together ;  whereas  in  my  own 
free  and  open  church  families  do  continually  sit  together.     For  my  part,  I  believe  in 
families  worshipping  together,  and  not  in  a  division  of  the  sexes.    As  I  have  said» 
they  do  so  continually  in  my  church,   not  because  it  is  thinly  attended,    for  it 
has  always  been  well  attended  ;  and  there  is  no  sort  of  disorder.      In  fact  the 
picture  that  has  been  drawn  of  a  scramble  is  entirely  a  fancy  one — one  drawn  by  an 
artist  who  is  up  in  a  balloon,  and  not  by  a  person  who  has  had  any  real  experience  of 
the  working  of  a  free  church.     One  word  in  regard  to  our  dissenting  neighbours.     It 
is  said  they  are  worse  than  we  are  in  regard  to  appropriated  seats  ;   but  there  is  at 
least  one  respect  in  which  they  have  reformed  in  a  larger  degree  than  we  have.  ^  They 
have    often    discontinued    class    appropriation.      There    are    many    cases    in    the 
dissenting  chapels  of  London  and  elsewhere  in  which,  although  people  may  have 
appropriated  places,  the  appropriation  is  not  graduated  according  to  what  they  pay. 
This  is  not  so  good  as  entire  freedom,  but  it  is  better  than  what  obtains  in  many  of 
our  churches  that  are  not  free.      Let  me  say  that  the  argument,  that  whereas  we 
admit  dissent  has  appropriation,  as  well  as  many  of  our  churches,  we  are  incon- 
sistent    in    saying    that    people    are    driven    bv    appropriation    into    dissent,    is 
a    fallacy.     In   numerous    cases,    to  my   own  knowledge,    people    have    desired 
to  come  to  church,  and  could  not  do  so  because  there  were  no  vacant  places-- 
people  willing  to  come  and  pay    for    seats — and   they    have    gone  to    chapel  in 
order  to  worship  somewhere,  new  chapels  being  built  to  accommodate  them.     It  was 
not  their  objection  to  the  pews  that  sent  them  there,  but  I  know  certain  great  suburbs 
ill  which  dissent  is  being  manufactured  wholesale,  year  after  year,  because  although 
there  are  large  numbers  of  churches  with  abundant  room  for  them  that  room  is  mort* 
gaged.    You  cannot  have  the  same  practical  use  of  the  same  number  of  places  in  an 
appropriated  building  that  you  can  have  where  all  the  seats  are  open  and  free.    There 
are  always  certain  people  who  are  unable  to  come.     If  you  had  appropriated  fifty 
places,  say  on  the  Queen's  Jubilee  Day  or  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  public  festival, 
there  is  sure  to  be  someone  who  cannot  come,  and  there  is  consequently  a  loss  of 
space  thereby,  and  a  diminution  of  the  usefulness  of  the  building.     It  is,  however,, 
said  that  these  appropriated  seats  do  enable  certain  people,  with  families,  to  attend 
worship  together,  and  instances  are  given  of  persons  who  have  paid  for  seats,  and,. 
having  secured  them  for  a  small  sum,  are  willing  to  keep  up  the  monopoly.    I  asked 
a  man  in  my  parish  what  sort  of  soup  was  supplied  at  the  soup  kitchen,  and  his  reply 
was,  **  Well,  sir,  it  is  very  nourishing  to  those  who  get  it,"     That  seems  to  me  to  bi 
the  case  with  the  seats  in  the  appropriated  churches;   they  maybe  nourishing  to> 
those  who  get  them  ;  but  I  am  thinking  of  those  who  do  not  get  them,  all  of  whom 
are  not  poor  people,  but  many  of  them  in  a  position  above  that  of  the  very  poor-— 
mechanics,  domestic  servants,  commercial  travellers,  and  others,  who  are  never  certaii^ 
to  be  long  in  one  place,  who  will  not  subject  themselves  to  the  ceremony  of  asking 
for  appropriated  places,  and  who  will  not  take  seats  on  charity.     In  the  South  of 
England  one  hears  all  sorts  of  stories  about  Lancashire.    I,  as  the  son  of  a  Lancashire 
mother,  am  accustomed  to  say  when  I  hear  them  that  those  which  are  creditable  are 
tiue,  but  those  which  are  not  creditable  are  not.      One  of  these  stories,  told  about  a 
certain  parish  church,  may  not  be  true  at  all ;  and  I  always  say  I  do  not  believe  it.  Some 
people,  however,  say  it  was  in  Manchester,  and  that  so  many  people  came  up  to  be 
married  at  certain  times  that  they  got  mixed,  and  when  the  couples  began  to  remon- 
strate the  clerk  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,   "  You  must  go  outside  and  sort  your- 
selves."   My  experience  with  regard  to  free  and  open  churches  is  that  the  very  best 
thing  we  can  say  to  people  concerning  their  worship  is,  '*  Come  inside  and  sort  your- 
selves." 


The  Rev.  S.  E.  Bartleet,  Vicar  of  S.  Mark's,  Gloucester. 

I  SHOULD  not  have  presumed  to  send  up  my  card  merely  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  free  and  open  churches,  but  I  have  thought  it  mig^t  be 
desirable  to  state  a  few  plain  facts,  drawn  from  my  own  experience,  of  the  workii^ol 
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that  system.  In  spite  of  the  adverse  opinion  of  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  platform/I 
think  that  the  theory  of  free  and  open  churches  has  been  so  distinctly  demonstrated 
by  those  who  have  opened  this  discussion,  that  it  needs  no  further  support,  but  I 
have  had  such  experience  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  appropriated  seats,  and  the 
great  advantage  of  doing  away  with  such  appropriation,  that  I  am  tempted  to  trespass  on 
jronr  attention  by  the  statement  of  a  few  plain  facts.  Some  twenty  years  ago  I  was 
instituted  to  a  benefice  in  a  large  manufacturing  village  in  this  county  and  diocese — 
a  village  containing  about  4,000  people,  almost  all  of  whom  belonged  to  the  working 
class.  When  I  first  went  there  I  found  that  in  the  parish  church  there  was  not  one 
free  seat,  except  those  occupied  by  the  Sunday  scholars.  There  was  ample  room 
in  the  church  for  such  a  congregation  as  might  be  expected  in  such  a  parish,  but 
with  the  exception  I  have  stated,  every  seat  was  appropriated.  The  church  had 
been  rebuilt  some  seventy  years  previously,  and  the  faculty  under  which  this  was 
done  had  provided  that  the  seats  should  be  portioned  out  among  certain  people 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  building  fund.  It  was  not  clear  that  the  faculty  could 
give  them  any  legal  right,  but  at  any  rate  the  right  claimed  was  one  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  for  a  young  incumbent  to  dispute  or  disturb.  The 
result  was,  that  we  had  a  great  many  of  these  appropriated  pews  empty  every 
.Sunday,  as  their  owners  were  not  church-goers,  or  went  to  some  other  church. 
A  few  of  them  were  sub-let  by  a  few  of  their  supposed  proprietors,  for  they  were 
regarded  as  in  no  sense  under  the  control  either  of  the  churchwardens  or  the  vicar. 
In  my  work  among  my  people  there  was,  therefore,  this  great  difficulty,  that  I  could 
not  invite  them  to  Church.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  artisans  were  not  unwilling 
to  pay  for  a  sitting,  but  in  the  case  of  those  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  of  influ- 
encing in  visits  to  them  in  sickness  or  at  other  times,  I  could  not  persuade  them  to  hunt 
up  some  pew-holder  who  did  not  occupy  his  pew,  and  make  a  bargain  with  him  for 
accommodation  he  could  not  otherwise  obtain.  The  consequence  was  that  although 
there  was  a  strong  Church  feeling  in  the  parish,  and  although  we  had  a  large 
Sunday  school  of  some  five  or  six  hundred  scholars,  we  had  hardly  any  working 
men  in  our  Sunday  congregations.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  bricklaver,  of  whom 
T  saw  a  good  deal  during  his  wife's  illness,  and  who,  I  believe,  was  really  influenced 
through  the  trouble  God  had  permitted  him  to  suffer.  He  began  to  come  to  church 
regularly,  finding  a  seat  anywhere  where  there  seemed  room.  After  awhile  I  missed 
him,  and  on  asking  the  reason  I  found  that  a  respectable  old  lady  in  the  congrega- 
tion had  told  him  at  the  church  door  that  she  had  seen  him  once  or  twice  in  her 
pew,  and  that  if  she  saw  him  there  again  she  should  speak  to  the  police  about  it. 
I  said  :  "  Happily  .there  is  one  seat  in  the  church  which  is  under  my  control,  and 
that  is  the  vicarage  pew  ;  you  are  quite  welcome  to  take  your  seat  every  Sunday 
there."  I  could  not  persuade  him.  He  said  :  *'  No ;  I  have  been  threatened  with 
the  police  if  I  come  to  church,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  Church  is  no  place  for  me.'* 
There  was  another  pew  in  the  same  church  to  which,  as  it  was  not  occupied  by  the 
owner,  people  were  shown  who  could  not  find  seats  elsewhere.  I  was  surprised  one 
Sanday  morning  to  find  a  lock  placed  on  the  door.  Of  course  it  was  removed,  and 
the  pew-holder  told  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  exclude  others  if  he  or  his  friends 
were  not  themselves  present  to  occupy  the  seat  he  regarded  as  his  own.  I  had  not 
been  long  in  the  parish  before  a  great  misfortune  happened  to  us,  as  my  parishioners 
thought,  but  whicn  turned  out  to  be,  as  what  we  call  misfortunes  often  do,  the  greatest 
possible  blessing.  The  church,  though  of  recent  construction,  had  shown  great  signs 
of  weakness,  and  at  length  became  positively  dangerous.  The  patching  and  repair  of 
former  years  had  been  ineffectual,  and  it  was  proposed  to  entirely  rebuild  it  The 
6TSt  subscriptions  ^towards  the  new  church  came  from  working-men,  in  response  to 
something  I  had  said  about  its  need  at  one  of  our  great  "tea-fights,"  and  a  promise 
that  in  any  new  church  there  should  be  accommodation  for  all  classes  of  my  parishioners. 
When  our  work  wascompleted  wewere  able  todeclare  our  parish  church  with  general  con- 
sent wholly  free  and  unappropriated.  The  difference  in  our  congregations  was  marvellous. 
On  the  first  Easter  Day  I  spent  in  our  old  church,  there  were  only  about  twenty 
communicants  ;  on  my  last  Easter  Day  in  the  new  one,  only  a  few  vears  afterwards, 
there  were  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  Formerly  the  congregation  consisted  of  a 
few  employers  of  labour,  a  few  tradespeople  of  the .  village,  and  a  very  few  of  the 
working  classes  who  hired  sittings  from  the  pew-owners ;  now  the  church  is  well* 
filled  every  Sunday,  and  the  congregation  consists  largely  of  the  working  classes.  I 
do  not  think  any  inconvenience  has  been  felt  by  those  who  formerly  occupied  the  car- 
peted and  lined  lofty  pews.  I  can  only  think  of  one  person  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  sit  in  state  alone  who  at  first  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  sit  on  the  same  bench 
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^th  others,  and  he  soon  gave  in.  If  I  had  time  I  should  like  to  speak  about  one  arrang^- 
inent  recommended  by  Mr.  West,  who  sup^ested  the  division  of  free  from  appropri- 
ated seats  by  a  line  down  the  middle.  I  thmk  it  an  odious  arrangement.  A  preacher 
"whose  text  was  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  would  turn  to  one  side  when  he 
spoke  of  the  rich  man,  and  to  the  other  when  he  mentioned  the  be^ar  at  his  gate.  I 
think  that  even  the  objectionable  arrangement  of  front  and  back  seats  is  preferable  to 
this,  as,  at  any  rate,  attention  is  less  forced  upon  one  to  the  distinction  between  those 
who  pay  for  their  pews  and  those  who  occupy  the  free  seats. 


The  Rev.  G.  W.  Cole,  Vicar  of  Beetham,  Milnthorpe. 

I  HAVE  to  express  my  entire  sympathy  with  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  West  when  be 
spoke  of  the  great  need  there  is  of  increasing  the  endowments  of  many  of  the  clergy. 
It  so  happens  that  I  have  brought  up  to  this  city  a  statement  of  accounts  in  my  own 
case,  wherein  I  have  shown  to  the  subscribers  that  the  income  of  my  own  little  living 
has  been  increased  by  £^o ;  and,  if  those  clergy  who  need  it  can  have  their  incomes 
increased  by  asking  help  of  the  laity  of  their  parishes,  the  Diocesan  Societies,  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  we  shall  be  the  better  able 
to  sweep  away  the  pew  system  in  our  churches.     The  benefit,  I  take  it,  of  these 
Church  Congresses'  is    not    confined   to    those    who   attend    the    discussions,    bat 
lessons  are  also  learned  by  the  great  body  of  people  outside  these  walls.    I  was  myself 
much  pleased  to  read  a  notice,  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  on  a  card  hanging  up 
in  the  Cathedral  of  this  city.     There  are  practical  suggestions  on  that  card  which  will 
put  into  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people  thoughts  they  will  be  able  to  cany  out  in 
their  behaviour  when  they  are  in  God's  bouse.     You  will  remember  the  subject  of 
Sunday  observance  was  discussed  very  seriously  in  London  by  the  Bishops  last  summer, 
and  on  that  occasion  there  were  sad  statements  made  concerning  the  way  in  which 
people  seemed  to  have  fallen  off  in  that  respect.     After  different  bishops  had  expressed 
their  thoughts  on  the  subject,  the  Bishop  of  London  rose  and  spoke  somewhat  to  this 
effect,  "Well,  my  right  reverend  brethren,    you  must  remember  that  Londoners, 
especially  during  the  '  season,'  are  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  rich  i>eople,  who 
come  from  your  lordship's  dioceses."    And  so  I  would  say,  if  any  of  you  were  to  come 
into  my  parish  of  Beetham  with  a  desire  to  use  your  eyes  in  order  to  test  the  quesdoo 
before  us,  you  might  doubtless  find  people  sometimes  in  the  church  whose  behaviour 
is  not  perfect ;  in  all  fairness,  therefore,  I  may  add  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  visitors 
who  come  to  see  it  are  Lancashire  lads  and  Lancashire  lasses.    We   are  not  very  fax 
from  Morecambe,  and  the  people  who  go  there,  although  they  find  the  sea-breezes 
exhilarating,  are  not  content  to  remain  there  altogether ;  and  so  they  drive  over  in 
waggonettes  during  the  season,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  as  many  as  a  hundred  a 
day,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Fairy  Steps,  putting  up  at  the  village  inn,  and  then  finding 
their  way  into  the  church  which  is  close  at  hand,  and  open  from  sunrise  to  sunset.     I 
was  once  coming  down  from  the  belfry,  when,  hearing  footsteps,  I  waited  in  silence 
to  see  who  was  coming.     I  noticed  two  middle-aged  men,  who  stopped  and  gazed  iq) 
the  nave,  one  saying  to  the  other,  "£h,  mon,  this  is  a  bonny  spot,  go  and  fetch  mj 
missus  1 "    The  other  went  out  and  fetched  the  good  man's  wife,  and  all  three  admired 
the  ancient  building,  with  its  carvings,  and  stamed  windows,  and  monuments.    I  tin 
sorry,  however,  to  say  that  I  sometimes  find  the  men  forget  to  remove  their  hats, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  women  take  off  theirs.     Let  these  Lancashire  people,  I 
would  say,  be  taught  better  in  this  respect  before  they  visit  Westmoreland.     When  I 
succeeded  to  my  present  living  I  found  the  church  magnificently  restored,  but,  alas ! 
the  seats  were  appropriated  throughout.    So  when  we  had  a  meeting — I  think  it  was 
my  first  Easter  Vestry  meeting — on  my  putting  before  the  parishioners  my  desire  to 
hold  an  evening  service  instead  of  the  afternoon,  a  resolution  was  proposed,  I  believe 
by  the  squire,  and  carried  unanimouslv,  requesting  me  to  hold  an  evening  service,  and 
making  it  a  condition  that  the  seats  for  that  service  should  be  unappropriated.    And 
yet  I  have  taken  part  in  appropriating  seats  I    It  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  add  to 
the  choir  a  number  of  boys  m  surplices,  and  having  to  remove  the  women  from  their 
seats  in  the  chancel,  one  ran  great  risk  of  meeting  with  black  looks.    Still  there  was 
what  was  called  the  vicar's  pew,  of  course,  in  the  very  front,  and,  as  for  reasons  which 
it  is  not  now  necessary  to  explain,  this  was  emptv,  I  placed  the  singing  women  in  the 
vicarage  seat.      These  are  practical  questions,  wKich,  though  apparently  trivial,  have 
to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  in  a  practical  manner.     It  is  of  little  use  to  have  a 
church  which  is  called  free  and  unappropriated  if  persons  are  allowed  to  leave  their  books 
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in  the  seats ;  and  if  it  ever  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  persons  here  to  build  new  charches» 
or  to  restore  old  onesi  let  it  be  seriously  considered  that  no  work  of  restoration  or  re- 
building is  thoroughly  carried  out  unless  each. seat  be  provided  with  a  proper  kneeler. 
The  want  of  these  is  a  fault  I  had  to  find  with  the  cathedral  here.  In  what  I  suppose 
are  the  free  seats  are  fixed  boards,  very  nice  for  the  feet  to  rest  upon,  but  utterly  use- 
less for  kneeling  purposes.  On  leaving  my  last  curacy  the  good  people  presented  me 
with  a  service  of  plate,  and  there  being  a  surplus,  one  of  the  committee  who  knew  my 
opinion  on  this  matter,  came  to  me  and  made  a  suggestion  which  resulted  in  its  being 
devoted  towards  a  fund  for  providing  the  free-seated  mission  church,  which  holds. 
1,000  persons,  with  proper  kneelers  for  the  poor. 


The  Rev.  W.  E.  Chapman,  Vicar  of  Faringdon,  Berks. 

I  HAVE  listened  with  much  interest  to  this  debate.  I  gave  up  the  pleasure  of  going 
to  the  Mayor's  Conversazione  in  order  that  I  might  get  some  enlightenment  here  on 
so  important  a  question  as  that  under  discussion.  I  may  say  that  I  have  never  had  any 
special  sympathy  with  the  Free  and  Open  Church  movement,  but  when  I  went  to  the 
country  town  where  I  am  now  placed  I  found,  when  calling  on  my  parishioners,  that 
a  large  number  had  been  alienated  from  the  parish  church,  the  reason  given  being 
that  there  had  been  sodie  difficulty  as  to  appropriated  sittings.  I  have  striven  so  far  to 
modify  the  system  of  appropriation  which  I  found  there  eight  years  ago,  as  to  establish 
this  rule — ^that  at  the  moment  Divine  service  begins  in  the  morning  every  unoccupied 
sitting  shall  be  free  to  anyone ;  and  five  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  evening 
service  every  unoccupied  sitting  shall  be  similarly  free.  But  I  regret  to  say  that  this  rule 
does  not  answer.  We  cannot  get  the  poor  to  come  into  appropriated  sittings ;  and 
my  own  feeling  has  been  coming  round  towards  the  necessity  of  making  the  parish 
church  free  entirely.  Still,  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  my 
own  town — an  agricultural  one — which  has  felt  during  recent  years  the  depression  to 
which  agriculture  has  been  so  long  subjected,  and  that  difficulty  is  a  financial  one. 
The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  churchwardens,  who  are  bound  to  raise,  year  after 
year,  a  certain  sum  for  church  expenses.  In  addition  to  periodical  offertories  they 
eet  subscriptions  from  those  to  whom  they  appropriate  sittings  ;  and  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  those  who  hold  the  sittings  do  for  the  most  part  make  use  of  them. 
Therefore,  the  churchwardens  feel  that  if  we  did  away  with  the  appropriation  system, 
the  church  expenses  could  not  be  met ;  for  we  are  not  a  wealthy  people,  the  living  is 
a  poor  one,  and  most  of  us  are  suffering  from  the  agricultural  depression.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  that  we  feel  we  must  continue  the  appropriation  of  sittings  in  order  that 
those  who  enjoy  the  privilege  may  be  willing  to  give  to  the  church  expenses  more  than 
could  be  obtained  by  the  offertory  sjptem.  Of  course  this  is  not  pnmarily  a  clergy- 
man's question,  nevertheless  it  is  one  we  must  consider,  and  as  to  which  we  must 
realize  the  difficulties  of  the  churchwardens.  With  regard  to  the  other  part  of  the 
question  relating  to  open  churches,  we  must  all  feel  how  delightful  it  would  be  to 
have  the  House  of  God  always  open  ;  yet  here,  again,  the  financial  difficulty  comes 
in.  I  go  into  my  church  from  time  to  time  during  the  week  and  find  the  organist 
giving  lessons  on  the  organ,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  him  a  sufficient  stipend  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  his  giving  such  lessons.  This  seems  to  mp  to  be  a 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  church  being  open  at  all  times  for  private 
meditation  and  prayer. 

Melvill  Green,  Esq.,  Worthing. 

I  WISH  to  put  before  the  audience  a  somewhat  different  view  with  reference  to  pew 
rents  from  that  generally  expressed.  There  is  a  very  common  misapprehension, 
about  money  raised  by  pew  rents.  Mr.  West  admitted  that  in  churches  where 
there  is  an  endowment  the  seats  need  not  be  reserved,  which  was  going  a  long  way 
towards  admitting  that,  in  the  abstract,  reservation  is  not  a  good  thing.  There  is  a 
common  impression  that  pew  rents  are  of  the  nature  of  endowments.  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  that  this  is  an  utter  delusion.  An  endowment  is  something  outside  and 
away — something  that  produces  revenue  that  will  continue,  though  there  be  no  con« 
grcgation  nor  worshippers  at  all — some  tithe,  some  rent,  some  dividend  from  consols  «- 
something  altogether  beyond  and  apart  from  the  worshippers.  The  offertory,  on  the 
other  handy  is  something  that  comes  from  the  people  wno  worship  in  the  church  and 
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which  depends  entirely  on  their  attendance  and  good-will|  while  pew  rent  is  also  some- 
thing that  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the  worshippers  in  the  church,  and  will  cease  at 
their  will.  Therefore,  the  distinction  between  pew  rents  and  the  offertory,  is  not  that 
they  come  from  a  different  source,  the  source  of  both  being  the  pockets  of  the  wor- 
shippers, they  are  only  different  means  of  getting  at  the  same  source,  and  neither  is 
an  endowment.  One  is  a  mode  of  getting  at  the  pocket  by  offering  a  return  for 
yourself ;  the  other  is  a  mode  of  getting  at  the  pocket  by  inciting  to  do  something  for 
Ood.  To  rely  upon  that  which  calls  upon  the  worshippers  to  give  for  the  love  of 
God,  is  to  place  dependence  on  something  firmer,  than  to  rely  upon  that  which  will 
^ive  them  something  fur  themselves.  Firmer,  because  more  in  accordance  with 
"the  mind  of  Christ."  There  is  another  distinction  between  the  offertory  and  pew 
rents.  People  say,  "  Whether  there  be  offertory  or  pew  rents — whether  the  money 
includes  or  does  not  include  the  maintenance  of  the  minister  and  the  expenses  of  the 
service — whether  it  be  one  thing  or  another — we  who  maintain  the  worship  are  those 
that  ought  to  get  the  benefit  back.  By  the  system  of  pew  rents  we  secure  that  we  do, 
J)ut  by  the  system  of  offertory  we  run  the  risk  that  those  who  get  the  best  seats  and  are 
i)est  off  will  be  those  who  do  not  give."  Now,  I  ask  whether  a  gift  is  in  reality 
A  gift  if  you  arrange  to  get  something  back  for  yourselves  ?  Consequently,  pew  rents 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  gifts  to  God  ;  the  offertory  must  be  so  regarded.  That  is 
the  principal  point  I  am  desirous  of  putting  before  you.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
'Ceded  that  the  system  of  reserved  seats  is,  abstractedly,  mischievous,  '*hU" — ^that 
**but"  reminds  me  that  in  London,  and  I  dare  say  in  Manchester,  you  Mrill  on  a 
Sunday  morning  find  persons  carrying  on  their  business  with  three  of  their  shop 
shutters  down  and  three  up,  to  say  they  are  carrying  on  business,  **but" — the 
**but*'  meaning — "I  know  I  ought  not,  but  it  pays."  It  is  a  fact  that  very  few 
people  who  really  think  this  subject  out  remain  in  favour  of  reserved  seats.  It  is 
through  not  taking  the  trouble  to  think  it  out  that  some  remain  in  favour  of  the  system, 
^nd  the  reason  they  will  not  think  it  out  is  that  if  they  are  of  the  laity  they  are 
satisfied  with  saying,  "  I  like  my  own  seat;"  and  if  they  belong  to  the  clergy  they  are 
satisfied  with  saying,  "  I  must  look  after  my  revenue."  Selfish  sayings  both.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  what  has  been  generally  conceded,  and  in  fact,  enforced,  throughoat 
this  Congress,  e.g.^  at  the  working-men's  meeting  where  Mr.  Powell  put  in  the  very 
forefront  as  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  bringing  of  the  masses  of  the  people  into 
tlie  arms  of  the  Church,  the  reservation  of  seats  which  keeps  them  from  feeling  they 
^re  wished  for  in  our  places  of  worship.  When  are  we  to  act  on  this  general 
admission  ? 

The  Rev.  J.  THOMPSON,  Vicar  of  Hunslet,  Leeds. 

In  the  town  of  Leeds,  where  I  have  been  an  incumbent  for  twenty  years,  the  system 
of  free  churches  is  not  a  new  one.  About  forty  years  ago  an  Act  was  passed  at  the 
instance  of  the  then  Vicar  of  Leeds,  Dr.  Hook,  which  had  for  its  object  the  di\isioo 
of  the  old  parish  of  Leeds  into  separate  parishes,  but  with  the  condition  that  no 
district  should  be  constituted  a  parish  under  that  Act  unless  and  until  the  nave  or 
body  of  the  church  had  been  made  free.  Thus,  in  that  town,  so  long  ago,  we  had 
this  principle  enforced  by  means  of  that  Act.  About  six  years  ago  I  was  ap]x>inted  to 
the  living  of  Hunslet,  a  portion  of  Leeds,  densely  populated  by  working  classes. 
Though  Hunslet  has  been  sub-divided  into  several  parishes,  there  is  still  left  to  the 
parish  church  a  population  of  about  17,000.  The  church  accommodates  1,000  people, « 
and  was  at  that  time  almost  entirely  pew-rented.  I  felt  that  the  needs  of  the  parish 
.called  for  Church  extension,  but  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  make  the  church 
itself  available  in  every  respect.  I  had  found  that  the  pew-rent  system  had  as 
it  were  fossilized  the  people.  They  did  not  know  each  other.  They  came  to  church 
and  sat  there  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  those  near  them  ;  and  I  found  that 
the  poorer  classes  objected  to  come  because  they  would  have  to  sit  in  other  people's 
pews,  and  thus  be,  as  they  termed  it,  *'  out  of  place."  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  was 
•enabled  to  abolish  pew-rents  altogether.  As  soon  as  the  church  had  become  fiee, 
we  found  that  instead  of  the  people  being  cold  and  indifferent,  they  became  interested 
in  Church  work,  and  are  now  working  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Besides  this,  instead  of 
the  church  remaining  thinly  attended,  we  now  have  it  well  filled  ;  in  addition  to 
which  the  weekly  offertory,  which  I  then  introduced,  almost  reaches  the  amount  of 
the  pew-rents  and  the  monthly  collection  which  used  to  be  made  for  church  expenses. 
In  every  respect,  speaking  from  my  own  experience  during  the  last  six  years,  I  can 
endorse  everything  that  has  been  said  with  r^ard  to   the  advantages  of  a  free 
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chnrch.  But  after  all,  it  is  in  reality  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I 
believe  that  a  pew-rented  church  is  an  evil,  but  I  consider  a  poor  clergy  a  greater 
evil  still.  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  endowment,  and  in 
discussing  this  question  of  free  churches,  we  should  add  to  it  the  consideration, 
'*  How  are  we  to  raise'  sufficient  endowments  to  render  pew-rents  unnecessary  ?  " 


The  Rev.  C.  SUTCUFFE,  Vicar  of   Holy  Trinity,  Castle  Hall, 

Staleybridge. 

I  HAVE  listened  with  interest  to  some  of  the  papers,  and  most  of  the  speeches 
delivered  here  this  evening,  and  have  noticed  that  there  has  been  a  large  pre- 
ponderance  of  feeling  in  favour  of  what  is  known  as  the  free  and  open  church 
movement.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  healthy  thing  in  a  Congress  like  this, 
where  free  expression  of  unbiased  opinion  is  asked  for,  if  a  little  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question  were  not  brought  forward.  If  we  are  to  see  a  thing  clearly,  we  must 
not  run  a-tilt  with  our  eyes  closed,  and  that,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  great  weakness  of  the 
free  and  open  church  movement.  I  read,  with  great  interest,  every  month  a 
periodical  sent  to  me  from  Liverpool,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  those  who  send 
It  have  only  one  idea,  and  that  is,  that  the  remedy  for  everything  is  a  free  and  open 
church.  I  never  read  that  paper  without  thinking  of  those  wonderful  advertisements 
which  tell  you,  if  you  only  take  a  box  of  so  and  so  you  may  be  cured  of  every  pos- 
sible (psease.  I  have  had,  perhaps,  for  my  age,  as  large  an  experience  among 
working-men  as  any  clerg3rman  in  this  room,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
position  taken  by  the  free  and  open  church  people  cannot  be  borne  out  by  facts,  and 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  by  what  was  stated  by  one  of  our  bishops  this  week.  He  was 
comparing  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England  in  regard  to  the  attendance  on 
the  means  of  grace  thirty  years  ago  with  what  is  seen  at  the  present  day,  and  he 
said  there  was  a  smaller  proportion  of  attendants  at  our  churches  at  the  present 
time  than  there  used  to  be  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  during  the  period 
which  has  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  free  and  open  church  movement,  that  is 
to  say,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  Grace.  This  is  a 
fact  which  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  ;  it  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  read  about, 
and  deserves  mature  reflection.  If  we  close  our  eyes  to  anything  which  tells  against 
the  principle  which  is  set  up  we  are  not  acting  wisely.  Many  of  the  clergy  who 
have  spoken  to-night  have,  perhaps,  ministered  to  congregations  where  there  are  two 
classes,  typified  by  the  squire  of  the  village  and  the  labouring  population.  In  a  case 
like  that  I  believe  it  te  b«  a  good  thing  to  have  a  free  and  open  church,  and  in  the 
east  end  of  London,  or  any  of  the  large  towns  or  cities  in  which  you  find  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  residuum  of  the  population,  I  think  you  ought  to  have 
free  and  open  churches.  But  when  you  go  to  some  of  the  Lancashire  towns,  such  as 
Preston,  Blackburn,  and  Accrington,  where  the  working-men  get  good  wages,  you 
find  the  churches  better  at  tend  ed,  and  more  work  done  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  in  parishes  where  a  small  pew  rent  is  charged.  I  wish'  our  free 
church  friends  would  not  forget  this  side  of  the  case,  and  I  think  that  if  we  could 
find  a  middle  way  between  the  old  pew-rent  system, under  which  everyone  was  excluded 
unless  be  could  provide  so  much  money  for  his  seat,  and  the  free  system,  so  that  if 
a  man  could  only  afford  to  pay  his  shilling  a  year,  or  shilling  a  quarter,  he  might 
have  his  own  little  corner  in  church,  you  would  be  promoting  a  greater  amount  of 
interest  in  the  Church,  while  the  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to  the  vicar  or  curate 
of  adding  to  those  who  are  already  members  of  his  congregation  and  exercising 
his  pastorate  over  them. 


J.  G.  C.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

I  AM  wholly  in  favour  of  the  free  church  system.  I  believe  that  nothing  his  done 
more  to  alienate  the  working-classes  from  attendance  at  church  than  the  pew 
system.  The  great  obstacle  to  making  our  churches  free  is  almost  entirely  a 
nnandad  oacy  and  I  have  been  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  rev.  gentleman  and 
the  noble  Earl  who  have  spoken  to-night  as  champions  of  the  free  church  movement. 
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have  not  attempted  to  meet  this  point  at  all.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  a  great 
number  of  the  clergy  who  hold  livings  in  which  the  churches  are  either  wholly  or 
partly  filled  with  appropriated  sittings,  to  suppose  that  they  look  with  entire  satisfac- 
tion on  the  arrangement,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  choice  they  would  retain  these 
reserved  seats  rather  than  have  their  churches  free.  The  fact  is  that  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  certain  condition  of  things,  for  which  in  the  beginning  they  have  not 
been  responsible,  they  preside  over  parishes  where  appropriated  sittings  have  been 
the  means,  partly  or  wholly,  of  providing  their  incomes,  and  defraying  the  chorch 
expenses  ;  and  the  question  that  has  to  be  met  is,  how  is  this  state  of  things  to  be 
changed  ?  It  certainly  does  seem  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Free 
and  Open  Church  Association  do  not  moro  prominently  set  themselves  to  the  task 
of  meeting  these  difficulties  by  really  practical  suggestions.  The  last  speaker  but 
one  was  the  only  gentlemen  who  did  suggest  how,  in  his  case,  the  difficulty  was 
got  over,  and  that  was  by  the  substitution  of  a  \  ^^eekly  offertory  for  the  pew  rents. 
There  is,  I  think,  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  principle,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
do  not  blame  clergymen  who,  with  a  regular  income  guaranteed  to  them  by  means  of 
their  pew  rents,  decline  to  run  the  risk  which  must  be  incurred  by  voluntarily  giving 
up  that  permanent  revenue,  and  throwing  themselves  entirely  on  the  tender  mercies 
and  liberality  of  their  congregations.  Although  nothing  would  lead  me  to  go  in 
favour  of  appropriated  seats,  it  is  not  correct  to  suppose  there  are  no  disadvantages 
connected  with  the  free  and  open  church  movement.  I  am  told  by  a  clergynutn, 
rector  of  one  of  the  best  known  churches  in  Manchester — a  church  in  which  there 
is  a  lai^e  proportion  of  free  sittings — that  many  of  the  well-to-do  people  go  to  that 
church  and  occupy  the  free  seats,  and,  so  far  as  anyone  has  been  able  to  make  out, 
never  contribute  to  the  offertory  at  all.  This  ought  not  to  weigh  againsU  the 
advantages  of  free  sittings,  but  these  are  difficulties  which  those  who  advocate  the 
free  system  so  strongly  ought  to  bear  in  mind.  With  regard  to  the  open  church 
movement,  I  regard  it  as  a  very  healthy  sign  of  religious  life,  and  sincerely  hope 
the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  our  churches  will  t^  open  every  day  of  the  week. 
One  question  that  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  in  reference  to  this  matter  is, 
what  are  the  best  hours  during  which  the  churches  should  be  open  or  closed  ?  One 
of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  poor  is  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  their 
engaging  in  private  prayer  at  their  own  homes.  It  requires  an  amount  of  moral 
courage  which  many  of  them  have  not  got  to  meet  the  scoffs  and  sneers  and  persecu- 
tions they  would  have  to  face  if  they  commenced  the  practice.  If  the  churches 
were  open  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  as  they  went  to  their  work,  so  that  they 
could  go  in  and  say  their  prayers,  and  also  in  the  evening  when  they  had  done  their 
work,  such  open  churches  might  prove  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  working>class» 
and  would  be  taken  advantage  of  by  a  much  larger  number  than  at  present  use  them 
for  private  prayer. 


The    Right  Rev.   the   CHAIRMAN. 

I  WAS  glad  to  listen  to  the  last  speaker's  concluding  words  in  reference  to  open 
churches.  We  have  not  heard  so  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  have  heard  on  that 
subject,  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  what  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  opportunities 
tliat  might  be  afforded  to  the  working-classes  of  entering  our  churches  at  their  own 
times.  If  we  keep  this  consideration  before  our  minds,  I  think  we  shall  see  the 
great  advantage  that  would  arise  from  having  our  churches  open  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  so  as  to  give  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  mdulging  in  private 
prayer,  the  opportunity  of  making  the  church  their  place  for  seeking  God  and  nnding 
Him. 
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JBREE      TRADE     HALL. 
Friday    Morning,    October    5th,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  William  Connor  Magee,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Peterborough,  in  the  Chair. 


DEVOTIONAL  MEETING.— CHRISTIAN  SERVICE. 

(a)  Worship* 
{b)  Almsgiving. 
(c)  Work* 
{d)  Home  Life. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Before  we  commence  the  proceedings  of  this  session  I  wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  character  of  this  morning's  meeting. 
You  will  observe  that  it  is  a  devotional  meeting,  and  it  has  been  the 
rule  in  all  Congresses  hitherto  that,  on  the  morning  when  the  devotional 
meeting  is  held,  the  audience  should  refrain  from  all  expressions  of 
opinion,  whether  of  agreement  or  disagreement.  It  is  very  probable — 
it  is  more  than  probable,  it  is  certain — that  many  things  will  be  said  by 
the  speakers  and  readers  to-day  which  will  meet  with  a  warm  assent 
from  the  hearts  of  many  present,  and  an  assent  which  would  naturally 
find  expression  in  tokens  of  approval  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  possible,  though  not  probable,  that  some  jarring  note  might  be 
struck,  and  the  right  to  express  approval  involves  the  right  to  express 
disapproval.  Therefore  it  has  always  been  held  wise  and  suitable  to  the 
occasion  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  should  maintain  silence,  and 
I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be  strictly  observed  to-day. 


PAPERS. 

{a)  Worship. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  FURSE,  Rector  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and 

Canon  of  Westminster. 

I  INFER  from  the  prominent  place  assigned  to  the  subject  of  worship  in 
this  devotional  meeting  that  the  directors  of  the  Congress  signify  that 
worship  is  the  end  of  all  devotion.  Whether  it  be  the  offering  of 
prayer,  or  alms,  or  work,  or  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  surrender  of  our- 
selves,  the  sacrifice  of  Eucharistic  praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  above  all 
the  unique  memorial  Sacrifice  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  end  and 
intention  of  all  such  devotion  is  worship. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  idea  of  worship  implies  an  objective 
presence.  The  worshipper  passes  out  of  himself  to  the  contemplation 
of  another. 

"  God  is :  thou  art.     The  rest  is  hurl'd 
To  nothingness  for  thee." 

33 
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He  looks  out  of  his  own  sins,  doubts,  wants,  to  the  objective  presence 
of  God.  It  follows  that  the  object  must  be  known.  The  Divine 
Master,  Who  sat  by  the  Samaritan  well,  Himself  trained  on  earth  in  a 
truer  worship,  and  talking  with  another  who  knew  only  an  inferior  form, 
affirmed  this  truth,  "  We  know  what  we  worship."  Now  knowledge, 
like  faith,  comes  of  hearing.  The  worshipper  must  be  taught.  No 
vague,  ignorant,  undisceming  piety  will  make  ideal  worship.  Non- 
theological  devotion  is  not  good  for  much.  The  devotion,  which  will 
free  a  man's  noblest  energies  of  mind  and  heart,  and  stay  his  soul  in  the 
crucial  experiences  of  life,  must  be  a  robust,  intelligent,  real  worship. 

Men  say  that  the  temperament  of  Englishmen  is  not  naturally  devout, 
not  sensitive  or  impressible  by  the  touch  of  the  supernatural.  That 
may  be  so ;  but  this  is  certain  :  they  have  not  been  taught  Teaching 
should  not  cease  at  an  arbitrary  age  which  is  fixed  for  confirmation,  say, 
twice  seven  years  old.  **  'Tis  the  taught  already  that  profits  by  teach- 
ing." The  middle  classes  who  rule  in  vestries,  the  poor  in  town  and 
country,  and  with  some  exceptions  the  rich,  have  not  been  taught  the 
elements  of  theology. 

Now  see  how  the  Catholic  Church  has  emphasized  in  her  liturgical 
use  of  the  creeds  the  necessity  of  a  right  knowledge  of  the  object  of 
worship.  From  the  earliest  liturgies  downwards  to  the  present  hour  the 
creeds  have  been  set  in  the  foreground  of  the  devotions  of  the  Church, 
proving  thus  by  their  position  that  they  are  not  only  title  deeds  to  be 
relegated  to  the  Record  office  and  Muniment  room,  nor  rigid  fences  set 
against  heretical  trespassers,  but  fresh  fountains  in  the  garden  of  the 
Lord,  whither  souls  that  thirst  to  refresh  their  piety  may  come  every 
day  or  seven  times  a  day  and  drink.  The  Athanasian  Creed  is  a  hymn, 
a  hymn  of  praise,  not  less  eloquent  because  it  is  scientific,  not  less 
tender  because  it  is  strong.  From  the  thunder  clouds  of  mystery,  out 
of  which  it  proclaims  the  Godhead  of  the  Trinity,  it  comes  down  to 
simple  tones  of  mercy  as  it  tells  of  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  till 

'*  You  migbt  fancy  that  the  mighty  deep 
Was  e'eD  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  things.*' 

And  I  venture  to  ask  my  brothers  who  lead  the  devotions  of  the 
faithful,  whether,  when  they  stand  before  the  altar  in  the  most  august 
service  of  the  priest,  they  do  not  feel  increasingly,  as  the  lapse  of  years 
brings  them  nearer  to  the  throne  of  God,  that  the  singing  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  a  choral  Eucharist  is  almost  the  happiest  and  most  sustaining 
portion  of  the  Divine  Liturgy.  It  is  like  the  arms  of  Aaron  and  Hur 
supporting  Moses  and  enabling  him  patiently  to  pray. 

Remember,  then,  that  without  teaching  there  is  no  knowledge.  And 
except  we  know  the  object,  how  can  we  intelligently  worship  Him,  God 
the  Father,  the  Son  Incarnate,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter? 

But,  secondly,  there  is  a  subjective  aspect  of  worship :  and  to  adjust 
these  two  sides,  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  needs  not  only  the  art 
of  the  liturgist,  but  the  wisdom  which  comes  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
You  may  not  prefer  the  objective  character  so /far  as  to  leave  the  sub- 
jective dispro[>ortionately  remote.  This  danger  is  not  imaginary. 
I  am  not  rude  or  unjust  towards  a  book  I  hold  in  great  admiration 
for  its  lituigical  beauty,  the  JrvingiU  Prayer-book,  as  it  is  popularly 
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called,  when  I  say  frankly  that  by  the  excessive  prominence  given 
to  the  objective  aspect  it  puts  the  subjective  aside.  On  the  other 
hand  the  devotional  literature,  which  imbued  the  homes  and  churches 
of  pious  English  churchmen  50  years  ago,  sinned  conspicuously  in  the 
other  line.  Where  the  laws  of  harmony  between  the  soul  and 
God  are  observed  (and  the  parish  priest  is  their  guardian  in  his 
own  church),  the  adjustment  of  the  two  sides  of  worship  will  not  be  £sir 
.  wrong. 

Here  I  must  descend  to  a  little  detail,  if  this  paper  is  not  to  occupy 
your  time  in  vain. 

I  say,  then,  to  priests  and  congregations,  that  you  may  suffer  by 
extravagant  re-action  from  the  errors  of  your  fathers  50  or  100  years  ago. 
You  may  force  the  objective  so  far  forward  in  your  public  worship  as  to 
give  yourselves  and  others  license  of  escape  from  the  burden  and 
scrutiny  of  the  personal  inner  life.  For  instance,  prayer  may  be  said  or 
sung  so  rapidly  and  mechanically  as  to  give  no  space  for  the  articulation 
of  thought,  no  time  for  spiritual  objects  to  cast  their  light  and  shade 
upon  the  soul  and  make  due  impression  on  the  conscience.,,  Your 
ritual  may  be  so  bustling  and  obtrusive  as  to  break  the  silence  of  a  soul 
that  would  fain  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  Your  sermons  of  dead  orthodoxy 
or  sentimental  mysticism  may  give  scant  help  to  a  man  to  look  in  God's 
face  and  cry,  **  My  Lord,  and  my  God."  Your  reading  of  God's  Word 
may  have  none  of  that  subtlety,  which  analyses  and  explains  uncon- 
sciously, by  the  very  act  of  reading ;  none  of  that  tranquil  reverence  which 
makes  the  quiet  interval  of  the  "  Lesson  "  a  time  for  "  thinking,  feeling, 
loving.?  Your  noisy  choirs  (made  up,  for  all  you  know,  of  unconverted 
men);  your  multiplication  of  interminable  hymns  (which,  if  allowed  to  run 
riot,  will,  ere  many  years,  I  venture  to  foretell,  produce  a  re-action  in 
favour  of  the  still  meeting-house  and  of  the  Society  of  Friends) ;  your 
numerous  functions  and  festivals  with  their  costly  and  fussy  decorations — 
all  these  contributions  to  the  bright  and  hearty  services,  which  you  are 
justly  proud  to  have  recovered,  may  be  acting  insidiously  as  provocations 
to  fill  your  church  with  worshippers  who  know  not  what  they  worship, 
and  whose  soul  and  conscience  is  not  purged  to  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  In  a  word,  if  it  be  not  too  brief  to  escape  being  rude, 
you  are  in  danger  of  making  your  worship  too  easy  for  the  edifying 
of  souls,  and  too  selfish  and  superficial  for  the  honour  of  God. 

Again,  we  have  to  look  to  those  outside  the  churches.  Among  those 
multitudes  are  many  of  whom  God  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him.  Is 
there  not  something  hollow  and  humiliating  in  the  sight  of  churches  with 
mothers  without  sons,  sisters  without  brothers,  and  wives  without  husbands? 
I  point  to  facts.  The  appearance  of  some  churches  is  almost  enough  to 
make  us  all  misogynists.  '  Then,  though  our  churches  are  becoming  free- 
seated,  can  anyone  in  a  rural  village  or  in  London  take  heart  and  say,  that 
(save  as  an  exception)  the  church  is  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  intention,  the  place 
of  worship  for  the  poor  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  God  save  us  from  the  pain 
of  contentment  with  the  presence  of  the  privileged,  when  the  unprivileged 
classes  are  left  out  in  the  cold  !  The  working-man  and  his  brawny-handed 
wife  are  no  bad  judges  of  their  parish  priest  They  will  not  be  put  ofif, 
except  for  a  holy  day,  with  your  "  bright  and  cheery  services  !"  Life  to 
them  is  a  more  serious' thing.  They  must  be  taught  by  manly  teachers, 
loved  by  manly  brothers,  and  they  will  learn,  as  you  and  I  have,  to  love 
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the  manliness  of  Catholic  worship  in  the  Church  of  the  God-Man,  their 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Again,  the  question  of  worship  is  now,  for  many  years,  so  much  in  the 
air,  that  you  find  men  living  in  a  reflected  light.  Their  system  of  wor- 
ship is  not  an  expression  of  their  own  faith,  but  is  borrowed  from  those 
whose  faith  is  more  creative ;  their  liturgical  and  ritual  modes  of  utter- 
ance are  not  the  outcome  of  their  creed.  If  this  affectation  of  worship 
prevail,  accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  by  lavish  luxury  of  material  in  the 
wealthier  chiurches,  the  danger  is  worth  noting  in  a  grave  assemblage  of 
Christian  people  who  meet  this  week  in  so  rich  a  city  as  Manchester. 

But  let  nothing  said  here  or  elsewhere  be  taken  to  encourage  a  false 
spiritualism  which  is  against  all  reason.  *'  Man  *' — it  has  been  wisely 
said — "  as  a  being  belonging  to  the  world  of  sense,  stands  in  need  of  a 
sensible  type  to  obtain  and  to  preserve  the  consciousness  of  what  passes 
in  his  supernatural  part."  This  is  written  of  the  use  of  sacraments,  and 
it  is  true  in  its  degree  of  all  visible  forms  of  worship.  A  poet  may 
describe  a  transcendent  character,  as  Wordsworth  does,  living  above 
''the  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise."  And  the  strongest  and 
deepest  of  all  living  poets  speaks  wisely  of  that  mode  of  worship  being 
most  after  the  mind  of  God  : — 

'*  Where,  earthly  aids  being  cast  behind, 
His  All-in-AU  appears  serene, 
With  the  thinnest  human  veil  between  ; 
Letting  the  mystic  lamps,  the  seven, 
The  many  motions  of  His  spirit. 
Pass,  as  they  list,  from  earth  to  heav*n.'* 

But  the  same  profound  and  mighty  voice  of  Mr.  Brownings  whom 
I  venture  to  call  the  poet  of  the  Incarnation,  has  told,  as  no  other  man 
I  know  has  told,  how  the  basement  of  all  man's  exaltation  is  the 
Incarnate  Christy  how  this  alone  gives  abiding  stimulus  to  the  uprisings 
of  his  spirit,  and  justifies  his  lot  of  weakness  and  suffering. 

Now,  worship  is  the  sphere  in  which  man  reaches  farthest  to  touch  the 
life  of  God ;  and  the  basement  of  all  worship,  the  knowledge  of  God 
Incarnate,  the  Christ  in  God.  No  inner  consciousness  can  evolve  this 
Object  of  worship.  It  is  not  a  *'  mere  projection  from  man's  inner  mind." 
The  Object  is  created  for  us  by  this — "  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us  :  and  we  beheld  His  glory."  This  justifies  the  Church's 
worship,  the  worship  of  the  body  and  the  worship  of  the  soul  and  spirit, 
and  in  particular  the  ascendency  of  her  Eucharistic  worship,  as  being  the 
extreme  extension  and  most  real  presentation  of  the  virtue  of  the  Incar- 
nation. Poet,  sculptor,  painter,  have  already  chosen  man  as  the  highest 
subject  of  their  art,  because  of  all  natural  objects  he  is  the  veriest  image 
of  the  Incarnate  Son.  The  day  will  come,  when,  prepossessed  by  this 
master-key  to  the  interpretation  of  all  natural  things,  the  poet  will 
view  the'  whole  created  world  in  the  true  relation  to  Him,  Who  was  its 
Creator  first  and  its  Saviour  afterwards. 

The  greatest  poem  of  the  future,  perhaps  the  most  profound  philosophy, 
will  not  be  the  worship  of  humanity  or  of  the  physical. world  outside  of 
Christ,  but  will  set  forth  the  harmony  between  the  natural  creation  and 
the  First-bom  of  the  sons  of  men.  Meanwhile,  in  this  interval,  we 
anticipate  that  glorious  day  by  offering  all  created  things,  ourselves 
above  all,  in  the  sacrifice  of  worship,  to  the  Incarnate  Christ,  and 
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in  union  with  liim  to  God ;  and,  rising  nearest  to  Him  while  we  fall  in 
lowliest  act  beneath  Him,  we  behold  in  the  Crucified, 

"  Infinite  passion,  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn." 


The  Rev.  Edward  Hoare,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Tunbridge 

Wells,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

[Read   by   Rev.   Canon   Stowelu] 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  worship  as  a  part  of  Christian 
service,  that  is,  as  something  done  in  the  service  of  God  and  for  the 
glory  of  God  without  reference  to  our  own  advantage. 

It  implies  that  in  such  worship  we  are  serving  Him,  not  ourselves  \ 
and  that  His  will,  His  glory,  and  the  fulfilment  of  His  sacred  purpose 
is  the  great  object  before  us,  without  reference  to  any  benefit  to  be 
bestowed  on  ourselves.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  worship  which 
has  reference  to  our  own  personal  benefit ;  but  my  point  is,  that  when 
we  regard  it  as  an  act  of  Christian  service  we  must  consider  it  solely 
in  its  bearing  on  the  purpose  and  the  glory  of  God.  This  principle 
will  apply  to  the  different  parts  of  worship,  and  to  the  great  principles 
by  which  our  worship  should  be  governed. 

I. — The  different  parts  of  worship. 

True  worship  consists  of  many  parts,  and  the  principle  that  it  is  an 
act  of  Christian  service  does  not  apply  equally  to  them  all.     Consider 

First — Supplication.  There  is  less  of  Christian  service  in  supplication 
than  in  any  other  part  of  our  worship.  I  do  not  say  there  is  none,  for 
the  very  fact  of  coming  before  God  as  the  Great  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  is  in  itself  an  act  of  homage  to  His  supremacy  over 
the  whole  creation.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  primary  object  of  suppli- 
cation is  to  obtain  from  Him  something  for  our  own  benefit.  Thus  the 
benefit  accruing  to  ourselves  is  the  prevailing  object,  rather  than  the 
service  of  God. 

Second — Confession.  This  may  refer  to  the  confession  of  sin,  or 
the  confession  of  faith.  The  confession  of  sin,  like  supplication,  is  not 
the  direct  service  of  God,  but  yet  it  is  in  fact  a  part  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
when  a  whole  congregation  kneels  down  together,  and  as  a  united  body 
acknowledges  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  whole  body  and  every 
individual  member  of  it,  it  takes  its  right  position  before  God,  and 
acknowledges  itself  to  be  dependent  on  Him  for  mercy  on  which  it  has 
DO  claim. 

But  the  confession  of  faith  is  different.  It  is  service  of  the  highest 
kind.  We  are  told  that,  in  some  places,  it  used  to  be  the  practice  for 
the  nobles  to  draw  their  swords  when  they  united  in  saying  the  belief, 
as  a  token  that  they  were  not  ashamed  of  their  faith,  but,  if  God 
required,  were  ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for  it.  There  are  few  things 
more  grand  than  when  a  whole  congregation,  with  a  full  heart  and  a 
natural  voice,  stand  up  together,  united  as  one  man,  to  declare  before 
the  whole  world  their  assured  faith  in  their  Lord  and  Saviour.  May  I 
add,  few  things  more  sorrowful  than  when  they  stand  by  in  silence,  and 
employ  a  choir  of  men  and  boys  to  sing  it  for  them. 

Third— The  hearing  of  God's  Word  read*     This  has  always  been 
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a  part  of  Christian  worship,  and  ciearly  involves  Christian  service. 
When  we  meet  to  hear  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  we  honour  Him 
as  Samuel  honoured  Him  when  he  said,  "Speak,  Ix>rd,  for  Thy 
servant  heareth."  It  is  a  public  act  of  absolute  submission  to  His 
revealed  statement  of  His  Divine  purpose.  And  so,  again,  when  we 
listen  to  the  preaching  of  His  Word — I  am  speaking  now  rather  of  the 
hearer  than  the  preacher — we  do  so  in  the  earnest  desire  so  to  learn 
His  will,  even  though  it  comes  by  the  teaching  of  His  uninspired 
servant,  that  we  may  be  better  able  to  serve  Him  in  daily  life,  and  to 
honour  Him  by  submission  to  His  authority. 

Fourth — Thanksgiving.  There  is  not  enough  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  Church  of  God.  It  is  one  of  the  two  things  that  are  both  good  and 
pleasant,  and  its  only  object  is  to  honour  Him  to  whom  we  desire  to 
give  thanks.  It  is  thus  a  direct  act  of  service.  There  is  no  selfish  end 
in  it.  We  are  asking  for  nothing,  we  are  giving  thanks  and  we  serve 
Him  by  the  recognition  of  His  past  mercies,  and  the  declaration,  before 
those  who  wish  to  pray,  that  we  ourselves  have  found  Him  to  be  a 
prayer-answering  God.  Thus  God  Himself  has  said,  '*  Whoso  offereth 
praise  glorifieth  Me."  • 

Fifth — Holy  Communion.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  difficulty 
in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Communion,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
points  of  view  in  which  it  is  regarded.  If,  for  example,  I  were  to  regard 
it  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  sins,  I  must  then  regard  it  as  sharing  the 
character  of  supplication  and  as  something  done  for  my  own  benefit. 
This  appears  to  me  to  place  it  on  a  much  lower  ground  than  that  which 
it  occupies  in  Scripture ;  for  there,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  placed  on 
much  higher  ground,  and  to  be  represented  as  an  act  of  never-ceasing, 
loving  gratitude,  for  mercies  which  no  human  language  is  sufficient  to 
describe. 

A  good  deal  is  indicated  by  the  names  by  which  it  is  called.  Our 
Church  calls  it  either  **The  Holy  Communion,**  or,  **The  Lord's 
Supper,"  both  of  which  express  the  blessed  fellowship  and  intimate 
Communion  with  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  into  which  we  are 
brought  by  His  boundless  grace.  Others  call  it  "The  Eucharist,"  and 
I  must  say,  I  like  the  name.  It  leads  our  thoughts  high  above  all 
attempts  at  any  continuation  of  propitiation,  right  away  to  the  true 
service  of  God,  and  to  that,  which  is  so  well  described  in  our  Com- 
munion office,  as  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

Sixth — Adoration.  This  seems  to  be  the  character  of  that  heavenly 
worship  of  which  we  read  in  Revelations  vii.,  "They  serve  Him  day 
and  night  in  His  temple."  We  have  but  very  few  glimpses  of  that 
worship,  but  we 'have  enough  to  teach  us  that  while  there  is  the  loving 
memory  of  the  perfect  sacrifice,  there  is  no  continuation  of  it.  So 
supplication  has  ceased  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  desire  of  the 
soul  is  perfectly  satisfied ;  that  all  thoughts  of  self  and  of  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  self  are  completely  out  of  sight,  and  that  the  one  thought 
of  the  white-robed  multitude  before  the  throne  is  to  exalt  the  glor>'  of 
the  Lamb  of  God.  Thus,  if  our  worship  is  brought  to  the  test  of  this 
principle,  I  know  of  nothing  more  exalted  in  human  language  than  the 
words  at  the  beginning  of  the  **  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  in  which  our 
thanksgiving  has  no  reference  even  to  any  mercy  granted  to  us,  but  rises 
higher  still  and  gives  Him  thanks  for  what  He  is  in  Himself.     "  We 
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praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we  glorify  Thee,  we  give 
thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory y  O  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God 
the  Father  Almighty." 

II. — Now  we  may  turn  to  the  great  principles  by  which  our  worship 
should  be  governed. 

It  is  clear  that  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  Christian  service,  we  may 
apply  to  it  the  same  great  principle  as  Saint  Paul  applied  to  service 
in  domestic  life,  *'  Not  with  eye  service  as  men  pleasers,  but  in  single- 
ness of  heart  as  unto  God."  We  have  not  to  act  upon  our  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  the  Lord ;  not  according  to  our  own  choice^  but 
the  choice  of  the  Saviour  Himself;  and  not  for  our  own  glory,  but 
for  the  glory  of  Him  who  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  sacred  honour  of 
being  permitted  to  serve  Him  in  His  worship.  When  we  once  admit 
this  principle  and  act  upon  it,  there  are  certain  suggestions  which 
must  immediately  follow. 

(i)  In  all  the  accessories  of  worship  it  is  clear  that  the  best  of  every- 
thing must  be  employed.  If  it  is  for  the  Lord's  service,  of  whatever 
we  have,  the  best  must  be  set  apart  for  Him.  I  can,  therefore,  thoroughly 
sympathize  with  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  consecrate  the  most  beautiful 
to  His  service.  And  who  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  solemnizing  beauty 
of  many  of  the  noble  buildings  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God  ? 
But  while  we  speak  of  the  best,  we  must  be  sure  that  we  understand 
what  b  best  in  God's  sight.  The  most  costly  is  not  always  the  best — 
the  two  turtle  doves,  or  the  unleavened  cake  of  the  poor  offerer  under 
the  Levitical  law,  were  quite  as  much  the  best  as  the  more  costly 
offerings  of  the  rich.  Nor  do  we  mean  by  best  that  which  is  best  as  a, 
work  of  art,  for  though  it  may  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  of 
artists,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  best  in  the  service  of  God.  The 
best  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
employed,  and  a  work  of  art  that  attracts  attention  to  itself  may  be  the 
worst  instead  of  the  best  in  fixing  all  attention  upon  Him  whom  we 
serve  in  our  worship.  This  applies  to  all  decoration  and  also  to  music 
No  one  that  studies  human  nature  can  doubt  for  one  moment  the 
marvellous  power  of  music  over  the  human  mind,  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  elaborate  compositions  of  our  best  composers  are  the 
best  for  congregational  worship.  And  there  may  be  heavenly  melodies, 
altogether  inferior  in  their  authorship  and  composition,  which,  notwith- 
standing, are  far  superior  in  their  magic  power  of  humbling  and  uplifting 
the  soul  in  its  devout  approach  to  the  God  whom  we  serve.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  consider  not  what  is  best  according  to  the  world's  estimate, 
but  what  is  really  best  for  the  service  of  Him  who  has  honoured  us 
with  the  sacred  privilege  of  being  His  servants. 

(2)  If  we  look  upon  worship  as  Christian  service  it  is  clear  that 
our  own  tastes  must  be  held  in  subjection  to  the  one  object  of 
serving  God.  We  do  not  go  to  Church  for  the  gratification  of  taste, 
and  we  clergymen  have  no  right  to  regulate  the  services  in  Church 
with  a  view  to  our  own  tastes  or  preferences. 

(3)  Our  worship  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  Word  of  God* 
It  is  -quite  impossible  that  congregations  should  meet    together    for 

.  worship  without  human  arrangement.  An  individual  worshipping  alone 
can  do  as  he  likes ;  he  may  kneel  when  he  pleases,  he  may  sit  when 
he  pleases,  he  may  read  and  he  may  pray,  he  may  sing  praises  to  God, 
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just  as  he  likes  best.  He  requires  no  rule  except  such  as  he  imposes 
on  himsell  But  the  worship  of  a  congregation  must  be  subject  to 
regulation.  If  every  member  of  it  were  to  exercise  the  same  perfect 
liberty  that  he  has  in  his  private  devotions,  there  would  be  endless 
confusion.  Thus  the  most  rigid  anti-rubricians  are  frequently  found  to 
enforce  with  the  utmost  strictness  the  regulations  of  their  own  creation. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  what  are  called  in  Matthew  xv.  9,  •'  Com- 
mundments  of  men.*'  But  that  verse  alluding  to  those  commandments 
throws  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  subject  of  worship,  for  there  we  read, 
**  In  vain  do  they  worship  Me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments 
of  men,"  a  passage  which  seems  to  show  that,  when  once  the  command- 
ments of  men  are  brought  into  the  position  that  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  doctrines  of  God,  it  completely  vitiates  the  worship,  and  therefore 
forces  us  to  the  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  God  must  stand  out 
alone  in  their  sovereignty — ^that  all  human  arrangement  must  be  com- 
pletely subordinate,  and  that  if  we  wish  our  worship  to  be  regarded  by 
Him  as  an  act  of  Christian  service,  we  must  never  forget  His  own 
words,  ''  They  that  worship  Him,  must  worship  Him  in  spirit,"  and  not 
in  spirit  only,  but  "  in  truth." 

(4)  But  if  that  worship  which  is  the  service  of  God  must  not  be  in 
Spirit  only,  but  in  truth,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  must  not  be  in  truth 
only,  but  in  spirit ;  that  is,  that  it  must  be  the  uplifting  of  the  heart  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  new  and  living  way  into  actual 
intercourse  with  the  Father  on  the  throne.  This  no  public  body  can 
secure.  A  nation  may  adopt  a  national  creed,  may  truly  serve  God  by 
providing  His  worship  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  land,  and  by  givmg  legal 
sanction  to  the  holy  rest  of  the  Lord's  day.  A  Church  may  serve  Him 
by  its  faithful  maintenance  of  the  truths  of.  Scripture,  and  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  its  people  a  liturgy  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  Woid  of 
God.  The  father  of  the  family  may  serve  Him  by  gathering  together 
his  household  morning  and  evening  to  commit  all  their  interests  to  the 
Lord,  and  practically  to  join  in  the  avowal,  *'  As  for  me  and  my  house 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  But  neither  nation,  nor  Church,  nor  &mily 
authority,  can  secure  that  any  one  individual  should  really  serve  Him  in 
spirit  as  well  as  in  truth.  The  public  body  may  secure  the  truth,  and, 
as  far  as  a  public  confession  of  it  is  concerned,  may  by  that  confession 
serve  God.  But  worship  in  spirit  can  only  be  found  in  the  individual, 
and  the  raising  of  the  soul  of  the  individual  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  Divine  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  This,  therefore,  must  be 
our  great  object  in  all  our  worship.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  nation  serving 
God  in  its  public  provision  for  the  holy  worship  of  His  name.  We 
rejoice  to  see  the  Church  serving  God  by  gathering  together  the  people 
and  putting  into  their  hands  a  Scriptural  liturgy.  We  rejoice  to  see 
families  serving  God  as,  with  the  Bible  before  them,  they  bend  the  knee 
in  family  worship.  But  we  must  remember  that  there  is  something  which 
no  public  body  can  secure,  and  that  is,  that  we  as  individuals,  if  we 
wish  really  to  serve  God  in  our  worship,  must  rise  above  all  organization, , 
so  as  to  worship  Him  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  truth,  for  we  are  taught  by 
the  Lord  Himself  that  **  the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  Him." 
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(d)  Almsgiving. 

The  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Wakefield. 
Almsgiving  is  not  only  a  distinct  and  unmistakable  duty,  it  is  an  act 
of  Christian  devotion.  The  Church  embodies  it  in  her  highest  service. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  self  which  we  make  wheresoever 
we  commemorate  the  one  eternal  and  all-hallowing  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  the  Cross.  Thus  the  offertory  becomes  the  best  and  most 
sacred  channel  of  almsgiving,  as  linking  it  most  closely  with  the  thoughts 
which  give  it  its  distinctively  Christian  character. 

I  should  like  to  commend  to  my  hearers  the  Macedonian  method  of 
^msgiving.  It  was  peculiar;  exceedingly  unlike  the  methods  which 
most  prevail  among  English  Christians  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
Macedonian  Christians  were  very  poor,  but  **  their  deep  poverty 
abounded  unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality.  For  to  their  power — yea, 
and  beyond  their  power — they  were  willing  of  themselves."  No 
persuasion  was  needed,  no  begging  on  the  Apostle's  part.  The  begging 
was  all  on  the  other  side,  for  they  prayed  him  with  much  entreaty  to 
receive  their  gift.  That  is  remarkable.  I  do  not  meet  with  many, 
either  rich  or  poor,  importunately  pressing  their  gifts  upon  us  in  these 
days.  But  that  was  not  all.  They  gave  more,  and  more  noble,  gifls 
^an  St.  Paul  had  dared  to  hope.  They  gave  him,  indeed,  the  generous 
offering  which  by  regular  and  systematic  almsgiving  they  had  got  ready 
for  the  relief  of  their  yet  poorer  brethren  in  Judaea.  But  that  was  a 
little  gift  compared  with  another  which  they  gave,  "This  they  did," says 
the  Apostle,  ''not  as  we  hoped."  He  had  hoped  much.  He  had 
formed  high  expectations.  He  had  looked  for  more  than  common 
generosity.  But  they  surpassed  all.  For  •*  they  first  gave  their  own 
selves  to  the  Lord."  They  had  offered  and  presented  themselves,  their 
"  souls  and  bodies,  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord,"  and  this  greater  gift  sanctified  and  ennobled  the  less.  He  that 
has  given  himself  to  the  Lord  will  not  need  many  counsels  and  exhorta- 
tions in  this  matter  of  almsgiving.  With  himself  he  has  dedicated  to  the 
Lord  all  that  he  has.  He  only  asks,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me 
to  do  ? "  And  bis  alms  flow  forth  in  loving  and  generous  liberality. 
This  is  the  Macedonian  method. 

Our  modem  English  methods — what  are  they  ?  Bazaars  and  Fancy 
Fairs,  I  do  not  want  to  speak  hard  words  of  these.  I  fear  they  are  too 
often  a  sheer  necessity.  But  I  do  want  to  contrast  them  with  the 
Macedonian  method  of  almsgiving.  Is  it  right,  is  it  a  high  and  holy 
thing,  that,  when  alms  are  sorely  needed  for  some  good  and  blessed 
work— for  a  school*  for  a  hospital,  for  a  church — they  are  to  be  had  only 
under  the  disguise  of  difeie  or  fancy  fair  ?  I  believe  (to  be  quite  just  and 
honest)  a  bazaar  often  does  some  indirect  good,  drawing  classes  together, 
and  interesting  many  in  a  common  work.  But  none  the  less  it  is  a  very 
sad  thing  that  this  should  be  the  one  reliable  method  of  securing  support 
for  some  object  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  a  claim  upon  their  charity. 
I  often  wonder  what  St.  Paul  would  have  thought  of  a  bazaar  for  the 
poor  brethren  in  Judaea. 

I  have  appealed  at  the  very  first  to  a  very  high  motive  and  principle 
in  the  matter  of  almsgiving — I  mean  to  that  self-oblation  which  embraces 
all.    But  we  may  go  even  higher.    Let  the  Apostle  again  take  us  by  the 
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hand,  and  as  we  stand  looking  upon  the  little  trickling  halfdried-up 
streamlet  of  our  own  almsgiving  (for  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  more  than 
this),  listen  to  him  uttering  words  which  should  surely  make  us  set  to 
work  to  deepen  and  broaden  the  too  narrow  channel.'  "See,"  he  cries, 
"  that  ye  abound  in  this  grace  "  of  almsgiving.  Clear  the  channel  and 
let  the  waters  flow.  "  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
that,  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  ye 
through  His  poverty  might  be  rich.*'  What  did  He  give  for  you?  the 
Apostle  would  ask.  His  superfluities  ?  That  which  touched  not  His 
happiness  or  His  glory  ?  Some  little  portion — some  tenth  or  twentieth 
— of  that  which  He  had  ?  And  why  ?  Why  this  self-chosen  poverty  of 
Him  Who  was  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords?  To  make  you  rich* 
And  then,  what  return  are  you  making  ?     I  am  not  the  judge. 

Now  I  must  come  down  a  little  from  these  high  thoughts.  I  suppose 
very  few  of  us  have  been  so  complete  in  our  self-oblation,  or  have  so 
vivid  and  grateful  a  consciousness  of  the  self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ 
for  us  that  we  can  trust  to  these  high  motives  to  govern  and  regulate  the 
details  of  our  duty.  If  motive  were  perfect,  rules  and  regulations  would 
be  needless.  When  love  is  the  all-powerful  motive,  it  is  itself  **  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law."  Yet  I  think  a  good  many  have  a  real  honest  wish  to 
do  right  in  this  as  in  other  things.  And  let  us  never  say  that  because 
we  have  not  attained  to  the  higher  it  is  of  no  use  attempting  the  lower. 
There  would  be  very  little  good  done  in  the  world  if  none  were  done 
except  from  the  highest  motive  of  all.  Thank  God  for  lower  motives.  They 
are  surely  allowed  as  a  support  to,  or  as  leading  up  to— ruot,  of  course, 
as  a  substitute  for — the  higher.  I  believe  there  are  many  whose  alms- 
giving may  not  be  the  simple  spontaneous  outflow  from  their  self-sacri- 
fice and  self-dedication  to  the  Lord,  Who  became  poor  for  their  sakes^ 
and  yet  whose  gifts  will  be  accepted  by  God,  because  springing  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  His  will.  Christian  graces  grow  by  degrees,  and 
must  be  fostered  one  by  one.  So  the  Apostle  urges  the  Corinthians 
that,  as  they  abounded  in  other  graces,  so  ihey  should  abound  in  this 
grace  of  almsgiving  also.  They  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  Macedonian 
standard.  I  believe,  then,  many  a  Christian  man  and  woman  would  say, 
**  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  governed  by  the  very  exalted  principles  set 
before  me  in  my  Bible.  I  can  admire  these,  and  can  wish  they  were  a 
more  potent  reality  to  me,  but  I  really  want  to  do  right,  and  should  be 
very  thankful  for  any  rules  or  guidance  in  this  matter.*'  Very  well ;  then 
we  must  now  come  down  a  little  from  the  fountain-head,  and,  still 
following  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Apostle,  see  whether  he  may  not 
supply  us  with  a  measuring  rod,  which  may  gauge  our  stream  of  alms- 
giving, and  show  whether  it  is  running  as  deeply  and  strongly  as  it  should 
run.  In  more  than  one  place  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Church  at  Corinth 
does  St.  Paul  put  such  a  measuring  rod  into  our  hands.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  his  First  Epistle  he  lays  down  two  very  clear  principles — 
"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store 
as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come.* 
The  two  principles  are  these — (i)  That  our  almsgiving  should  be 
regular  and  systematic  ;  and  (2)  That  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  our 
means.     I  must  ask  you  to  consider  these  principles  for  a  few  moments* 

Almsgiving  should  be  systematic.     It  is  never  quite  what  it  ought  Xo 
be,  even  if  liberal,  so  long  as  it  follows  no  rule,  and  is  left  to  the  chance 
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impulse  of  the  passing  moment.  Alms  were  to  be  laid  by  regularly  week 
by  week,  as  a  stated  duty.  The  Apostle  would  not  trust  to  a  generous 
response  to  an  impassioned  appeal.  He  did  not  mean  to  preach  a  great 
charity  sermon  at  Corinth.  He  meant  all  to  be  ready,  the  money 
collected  and  put  by  week  by  week,  before  he  arrived.  It  was  not 
to  be  an  affair  of  the  emotions,  but  of  principle.  I  do  not  cry  down 
charity  sermons.  They  are  good  and  needful.  They  often  convey  just 
the  information  the  people  require  for  their  guidance.  And  God  uses 
warmth  of  emotion  and  excitement  of  sympathy  to  impel  to  action. 
But  emotion  is  a  poor  guide  in  such  a  matter  as  almsgiving.  And  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  would  be  content  to  be  judged  by  the  amount  we 
give  in  response  to  charity  sermons.  We  want  a  more  sure  and  stable 
and  continuous  guide. 

Then,  look  at  the  other  principle — "as  God  hath  prospered  him."  I 
suppose  there  is  no  principle  so  universally  enforced  by  all  Christian 
writers  on  practical  religion  as  that  of  regulating  our  almsgiving  by 
dedicating  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  our  income  to  God.  Many 
recommetid  that  a  Christian  man,  who  is  anxious  to  frame  a  rule  for  his 
almsgiving,  should  dedicate  to  God  a  tenth  of  his  income.  I  think  this 
is  an  excellent  rule,  and  for  my  part  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Christian 
should  be  content  to  do  less  than  the  Jew  of  old  was  by  God's  command 
compelled  to  do.  I  know  many  persons  of  different  ranks  in  society 
and  different  degrees  of  wealth  who  regularly  practise  this  rule.  But  "  I 
speak  not  by  commandment.''  There  is  no  commandment  given  in  the 
New  Testament  as  to  the  amount  oi  our  alms.  I  am  only  showing  one  way 
in  which  the  Christian,  if  he  desires  it,  may  carry  out  the  principle  which 
is  given  him  in  God's  Word — **  as  God  hath  prospered  him.**  Each 
man*s  conscience  must  decide  for  himself  how  this  principle  shall 
be  carried  out  in  practice.  It  may  be  differently  carried  out  by  different 
persons.  The  twentieth  may  be  harder  for  some  than  the  fifth  would  be 
to  others.  Only  **  let  every  man  do  according  as  he  purposeth  in  his 
heart,  not  grudgingly,  or  bf  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.** 
I  am,  however,  quite  sure  that  a  great  many  are  really  far  less  liberal  in 
the  amount  and  far  less  useful  in  the  manner  of  their  almsgiving  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  for  the  want  of  a  regular  system  and  principle 
to  guide  them.  I  have  shown  how  St.  Paul  suggests  exactly  such  a 
system  and  principle.  Many  years  ago  I  attended  in  this  very  hall*  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  a  society  which  was  called  the 
**  Systematic  Beneficence  Society."  I  believe  the  society  has  been  long 
dead,  but  for  a  time  it  certainly  seemed  to  be  wonderfully  successful  in 
inculcating  the  duty  of  dedicating  a  tenth  of  all  incomes,  great  and  small, 
to  God's  service  in  charity.  A  movement  of  the  same  kind,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  the  Treasury  of  God,t  has,  I  am  told,  been  lately 
started  in  America,  where  it  is  attracting  much  attention. 

Now  I  know  that  the  carrying  out  of  such  a  principle  is  troublesome,, 
and  people  hate  trouble.  The  chief  enemy  to  liberality  in  thousands  of 
cases  is  not  covetousness,  but  indolence.  But  when  a  little  trouble  is  in 
question  I  think  we  must  retrace  our  steps  and  go  back  to  the  fountain- 
head,  and  see  what  work  we  are  really  about,  and^r  whom, 

*  The  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester. 

t  Information  concerning  an  English  branch  of  this  society  can  be  obtained  from  T. 
Ganyan,  Esq.,  Westbourne,  Emsworth,  Hants.  There  is  also  a  "  Proportionate  giving 
Union,"  of  which  the  secretary  is  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkins,  Ubbeston  Vicarage,  Yoxford. 
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But  there  is  another  part  of  the  subject  which  involves  trouble,  and 
which  I  must  briefly  touch.  There  is  trouble  in  regulating  the  amount 
of  one's  almsgiving ;  there  is  further  trouble  in  deci^ng  upon  the  ofy'ects 
of  one's  almsgiving,  and  yet  this  is  a  trouble  I  would  earnestly  invite  all 
to  take.  For  a  careful  adjustment  of  the  objects  of  our  almsgiving, 
whether  by  personal  interest  in  those  we  try  to  assist,  or  by  careful 
weighing  of  the  claims  of  societies  which  we  may  select  as  our  almoneis, 
is  indispensable  to  the  righteous  and  conscientious  performance  of  the 
duty.  No  one  can  relieve  another  of  the  responsibility  God  has  laid 
upon  him  of  the  patient  selection  of  objects  for  his  alms,  and  of  &e 
faithful  weighing  of  counter-claims.  Perhaps  we  clergy  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  dictate  too  much  to  our  people,  and  to  feel  aggrieved  if  they 
do  not  place  the  same  relative  importance  upon  different  channels  of 
almsgiving  as  we  do  ourselves.  Is  not  the  very  spirit  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  urge  great  leading  principles,  and  to  leave  the  carrying  out  of 
them  in  detail  to  every  man's  conscience?  I  am  quite  sure  the  best  and 
truest  exercise  of  this  grace  is  that  which  carries  us  in  person  to  the 
homes  of  the  poor  or  suffering,  and  sets  us  thoughtfully  to  the  solution 
of  the  often  sadly  perplexing  problem  of  how  best  to  bring  relief  and  to 
do  good.  Yet  I  would  not  despise  the  simple  trustfulness  of  a  trades- 
man I  once  knew,  who,  being  a  busy  man  and  not  able  to  exercise  macfa 
discrimination  in  his  gifls,  always  put  one  or  two  sovereigns  into  the 
offertory,  saying  to  his  clergyman,  *'  Whatever  is  good  enough  for  you  to 
collect  for  is  good  enough  for  me  to  give  to." 

I  should  like  to  have  been  able  to  say  something  about  some  of  the 
more  obvious  hindrances  to  the  grace  of  almsgiving,  such  as  the  selfish 
living  up  to  the  extreme  margin  of  one's  income,  the  pride  which  on  a 
smaller  income  must  ape  what  others  do  on  a  larger,  the  graceful  sdf- 
indulgence  which  is  not  content  to  be  without  the  little  tasteful  elegances 
which  others  admire,  the  luxuriousness  of  living  which  expends  so  much 
on  pleasures  and  indulgences  which  perish  in  the  using,  the  simple  care- 
lessness which  is  ignorant  almost  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Lazarus  at 
the  gate.  And  not  seldom  there  is  sheer  covetousness.  I  once  knew  a 
lady,  who  was  poor,  but  gave  very  liberally  according  to  her  means. 
She  became  rich,  and  then  penurious,  and  when  her  clei^gyman  spoke 
to  her  about  it,  she  acknowledged  it,  and  excused  it,  saying,  when  she 
was  poor,  it  did  not  seem  worth  while  trying  to  save,  but  now  it  was 
worth  while.  Yes,  the  hindrances  are  many.  The  grace  of  faithfiil, 
systematic,  unselfish  almsgiving  is  rare.  Yet  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
more  common  than  of  old.  I  am  not  sure.  But  I  am  sure  it  b  a  very 
true  test  of  the  vigour  and  healthfulness  of  the  Church's  life.  God 
grant  we  English  church  people  may  abound  more  and  more  in  this 
grace  also  ! 

(c)  Work. 

The  Rev.  George   Edward  Jelf,  Canon  of  Rochester,  and 

Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Chatham. 
It  may  seem  a  truism  to  say  that  every  churchman  must  work.  In 
tlieory  we  recognise  this.  But  would  not  many  of  us  really  be  put  to 
shame  before  God,  if  wakened,  like  Jonah,  out  of  the  sleep  into  which 
we  have  fallen,  and  asked  as  regards  the  heavenly  kingdom,  **  What  is 
thy  occupation  ?  "     Yet  to  each  of  us  our  I^rd  has  said  most  solemnly, 
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••Occupy  till  I  come."  "To  every  man"  He  has  "given  his  work.' 
^  Unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
gift  of  Christ,"  not  merely  for  the  saving  of  our  own  souls,  but  that  we 
may,  as  He  says,  '•  trade  "  therewith  for  the  good  of  others  and  for  the 
glory  of  God.  We  are  His  members,  one  and  all,  and  from  Him  •'  the 
whole  body,  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  suppUeth,  according  to  the  efifectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  maketh. increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in 
love." 

And  this  Catholic  and  Apostolic  doctrine  is  brought  forward  pro- 
minently here,  because  we  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  *'  Christian 
service  "  means  not  merely  service y&r  Christ,  but  service  in  Christ,  and 
that  therefore  by  the  "  work  "  which  forms  so  necessary  a  part  of  that 
service  we  are  to  understand,  not  the  effort  of  the  isolated  individual 
who  names  the  name  of  Christ,  but  the  labour  of  the  churchman  as 
such. 

I. — Regarded  then  from  this  point  of  view,  how  should  the  work  of 
Christian  service  be  done  by  each  of  us  ? 

(i)  First,  as  our  personal  contribution  to  the  activities  of  Christ's 
Church.  Just  as  there  is  something  "  behind  in  the  afflictions  of  Christ  " 
— something  for  each  to  endure,  not  as  a  meritorious  cross,  but  as  a 
proof  of  living  membership  in  the  ever-growing  mystical  body  of  the 
Redeemer — so,  in  the  doing  of  duty,  whatsoever  our  hand  findeth  to  do 
in  this  present  kingdom  of  grace,  we  are  to  fulfil  it  because  of  our 
participation  in  that  glorious  Church  which  allows  and  commands  us, 
for  Christ's  sake,  to  share  her  toil,  her  progress,  and  her  triumphs. 
Each  talent  we  possess — and  some  of  us  have  the  perilous  possession  of 
but  one — should  be  used  for  her,  because  of  Him.  Each  gift  is  to 
glorify  the  Giver,  that  He  may  raise  the  receiver,  in  the  Church.  Think 
of  the  manifold  gifts  intrusted  to  the  laity.  Wealth  has  been  previously 
treated  of.  Medical  knowledge  need  only  be  named,  for  it  is  always 
and  everywhere  freely  and  tenderly  bestowed  on  the  poor  and  suffering 
members  of  Christ's  body.  But  how  much  there  is  besides !  Music, 
memory,  cheerfulness,  humour,  the  power  of  the  needle,  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer,  aptness  to  teach,  scientific  experience,  artistic  skill, 
mechanic  cleverness,  eloquence,  physical  strength,  tact,  clearheaded- 
ness, the  grace  of  sympathy — each  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  Lord 
for  the  help  of  His  brethren. 

(2)  But  then  this  work,  thus  undertaken,  must  be  carried  through  as 
a  work  of  faith  in  Christ  our  Lord  and  Head — as  a  work  of  love  for 
Him  in  Whom  we  reverently  mark  the  bleeding  feet  and  the  broken 
heart  as  well  as  the  shining  face — faith  in  Him  working  by  love  towards 
Him,  sometimes  in  lowliest  tasks  of  self-abasing  affection,  sometimes 
amid  many  tears  and  temptations,  sometimes  in  the  heroic  undertakings 
begun  and  finished  before  men  and  angels,  though  only  for  His  honour. 

(3)  And,  again,  since  what  we  do  or  endeavour  to  do  in  Christ  is 
work  for  Christ,  we  must  be  ready  always  to  act  in  obedience  to  His 
command.  It  is  not  only  when  all  seems  well  iind  hopeful  that  we  are 
to  make  our  ventures  of  faith.  We  must  just  renew,  again  and  again, 
our  apparently  thankless  toil.  "  Nevertheless,  at  Thy  word  I  will  let 
down  the  net"  Work  does  not  mean  success ;  it  does  not  even  mean 
a  little  result    The  churchman's  work,  be  he  priest  or  be  he  layman,  is 
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simply  obedience  to  the  Lord.  The  missionaries  in  China  no  more 
failed  in  His  eyes  than  the  missionaries  in  Tinnevelly ;  and  the  poor 
needlewoman  who  offers  a  penny  each  Sunday  on  the  altar,  and  never 
sees  it  changed  to  gold  in  the  treasury  of  God,  is  just  as  truly  a  worker 
for  Him  as  the  richly  laden  camel  which  lays  down  all  its  load  so  as  to 
enter  through  the  narrow  gate  of  the  city. 

(4)  Then,  further,  since  as  yet  we  see  not  Him  to  Whom  our 
sacrifices,  great  or  small,  of  time,  labour,  or  substance,  are  rendered  up, 
our  work  in  the  Church  must  ever  be  in  connection  with  prayer.  It  is 
not  meant  that  it  should  be  a  substitute  for  prayer.  There  is  a  subtle 
danger  even  in  the  holiest  work.  ''They  made  me  keeper  of  the 
vineyards,  but  mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept."  What  would  it 
avail  us  to  be  of  great  authority  in  the  Church,  to  be  the  life  of  other 
workers,  to  have  the  widest  influence  for  good — ay,  to  give  our  "  body 
to  be  burned,"  or  to  wear  away  in  the  service  of  the  poor — unless  we 
were  ever  acting  on  the  bidding  of  the  Divine  Master  who  has  enabled 
us  for  all  this,  "Watch-  and  pray?"  Pray  before,  during,  after  your 
work.  Ora  et  labora  is  a  safer  motto  for  most  us  than  labarare  estcran. 
Who  indeed  does  not  know  some  working-men  who  do  offer  to  God 
(their  daily  labour,  and  who  would  never  forget,  before  and  after  it,  their 
daily  prayer  ?  But  are  not  most  of  us,  alike  in  the  cultured  classes  and 
in  the  working  classes,  apt  to  make  our  occupations,  even  our  religious 
occupations,  an  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  private  devotion  ?  Let  us  be 
on  our  guard  against  this.  Brother  Lawrence  learned  to  serve  God 
amid  the  clatter  of  the  dishes  which  he  had  to  clean  ;  but  it  was  by  the 
practice  of  the  Presence  of  God,  and  by  calling  on  Him  '^  out  of  the 
deep." 

(5)  But  another  test  of  the  reality  and  acceptableness  of  our  work 
^ill  be  found  in  our  considerate  and  affectionate  regard  for  otheis, 
especially  our  fellow-labourers,  in  whatever  rank  we  may  be.  We  pray 
-to  the  Lord,  for  He,  to  Whom  we  would  dedicate  our  tasks  and  our 
endeavours,  is  unseen.  But  those  whom  we  can  see,  have  a  strong 
claim  upon  us  ;  their  many  characters,  as  varied  as  their  countenances, 
remind  us,  with  a  peculiar  pathos,  that  we  must  so  do  our  different 
works  as  never  to  part  with  **  charity,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest"  Eadi 
one  of  us  in  this  great  assembly,  each  member  of  the  world-wide 
English  Church,  should  recollect  the  lesson  of  the  Gospel  of  this 
vveek — the  Divine  rule  which  shows  the  spirit  of  real  Christian  service, 
the  love  of  God  and  men,  leading  to  the  living  sacrifice  of  self.  May 
<^od  keep  this  in  the  heart  of  all  the  men  of  that  great  society  whidi 
may  become  such  a  power  for  good  among  the  workers  in  this  land. 
But  all  of  us  need  the  same  spirit.  May  He  lift  us  high,  and  keep  us 
low,  and  make  us  broad,  in  this  principle  of  love  ! 

(6)  And  if  this  be  the  motive,  we  need  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
it  is  right,  in  thinking  of  our  work,  to  **  have  respect  unto  the  recom- 
pense of  the  reward."  The  history  of  the  Sadducees  should  teach  us 
what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  for  men  to  pretend  to  a  higher  aim  than 
God  Himself  has  set  before  us.  They  began  by  saying  that  we  should 
not  serve  God  for  a  reward,  and  they  ended  by  believing  that  there  is 
no  future  reward  to  be  gained,  no  soul  within  us  or  without  us  to  be 
rewarded.  The  Sadducees  disappeared  in  the  second  century,  but 
they  are  among  us  again  for  a  while  in  the  nineteenth ;  and  to  meet 
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this  and  all  their  errors  we  must  cherish  the  Gospel  oi promise  through 
the  Cross,  "knowing,"  by  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  Churcli,  "that 
whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the 
Lord." 

II. — But  let  us  consider  next  some  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the 
fulfilment  of  this  work  of  service  due  from  each  and  all  of  us.  Who 
can  name  them  without  some  cause  for  self-reproach,  some  fresh 
incentive  to  cast  away  their  cords  from  him  ? 

(x)  First,  there  is  the  sheer  idleness  of  a  selfish  mind — shown  some- 
times even  in  the  daily  business  of  the  world,  and  therefore  much  more 
in  things  pertaining  to  God — sometimes  in  the  habits  which  make 
a  man  very  busy  outwardly  in  the  pursuit  of  money  or  of  honour,  yet 
leave  him  no  leisure  to  be  active  for  God — sometimes  in  that  love  of 
pleasure,  specially  of  sensual  pleasure,  which  darkens  the  eye  of  the 
inner  man  to  the  awful  wants  and  cares  around  him  on  all  sides,  and 
which  makes  many  a  one  who  might  be  *'  a  succourer  of  many,"  and  a 
very  angel  in  the  house,  to  be  "  dead  while  she  liveth.**  And  sometimes 
it  is  shown  in  that  profanation  of  our  Lord's  d^y — not  by  professed 
worldlings,  but  by  professed  churchmen  ;  not  by  women  of  the  world, 
bat  by  daughters  of  the  Church^ — which  mars  the  capacity  for  Christian 
work  through  the  loss  of  Christian  rest,  and  which,  to  repeat  the  dread- 
ful warning  of  a  priest  of  our  own  communion,  threatens,  along  with 
other*  pernicious  ways,  to  draw  members  of  the  educated  class  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ^^datifrerous  classes."  Sometimes,  too,  we  have  to  notice  it 
in  that  painful  and  degrading  want  of  thoroughness  which  allows  those 
who  call  themselves  Church  workers,  to  shuffle  out  of  the  collar  as  soon 
as  they  are  tired  of  it,  or  those  who  have  responded  for  a  little  while  to 
a  human  voice  to  forget,  as  they  drop  away  into  indolence  again,  that 
they  are  disobeying  really  the  Voice  Divine,  and  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  pattern  of  that  Divine  Saviour  Who  **  pleased  not  Himself." 

(2)  Closely  allied  to  this  is  another  obstacle — mere  sentimentalism. 
This  is  much  fostered  in  our  days,  partly  by  an  inordinate  love  of  fiction 
and  its  excitements,  without  regard  to  the  high  objects  which  the  true 
novelist  has  in  view — partly,  by  that  admiration  of  the  outward  in  art  or 
poetry,  which  draws  us  away  from  the  reality  of  things  and  from  the 
working  of  God  ;  partly,  even  by  that  religious  quietism,  which,  unless 
wedded  to  religious  life  and  labour,  has  a  tendency  to  morbid  self- 
introspection.  The  churchman  needs  to  be  on  the  watch  against 
all  this — to  be  reminded  that  he'  should  be  a  disciple  of  St.  Francis  as 
well  as  a  disciple  of  St.  Dominic — taught  by  those  twin-lights  of  the  same 
century  not  only  what  to  think,  but  also  what  to  do,  in  order  to  be 
a  disciple  of  Christ. 

(3)  But  there  is  another  danger,  often  quite  unsuspected,  which 
besets  people  both  thoughtful  and  active — the  danger  of  an  undisciplined 
will.  This  ia  one  of  the  snares  of  a  strong  character,  a  character  capable 
of  becoming  most  noble  and  most  happy,  but  likely  sometimes  to  miss 
its  mark,  alike  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church,  through  not  seeking  to 
be  taught  -what  God  would  have  it  do,  or  not  learning  in  the  furnace  of 
adversity  or  cross-bearing  the  blessing  of  self-surrender  and  submission. 
For  so  it  comes  to  piss,  that  even  he  who  considers  himself  God's  servant  is 
intent,  not  on  t*he  doing  of  God's  will,  but  on  the  doing  of  his  own ;  not 
on  the  finishing  of  God's  work  without  being  daunted  by  difficulties,  but 
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OD  essaying  some  work  for  which  he  thinks  he  has  a  turn,  and  for  which 
he  knows  he  has  an  inclination.  How  dififerent  this  from  the  spirit 
which  inquires,  •*  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do?  "  or  from  the 
spirit  which  plainly  perceives,  through  the  bidding  of  a  brother  man  or  a 
priest  who  hath  authority,  that  our  line  of  duty  leads  this  way,  and  that 
we  must  walk  therein  if  we  would  find  rest  unto  our  souls. 

(4)  And  must  we  not  say  once  more — must  we  not  own,  some  of  us, 
in  our  hearts — that  the  chief  reason  why  we  do  not  work  is  that  we  do 
not  greatly  love  our  Lord  ?  How  chivalrous,  how  brave,  how  diligent, 
how  strong,  how  persevering,  a  man  becomes  through  the  deep,  true 
love  of  one  human  soul  I  It  lifts  him  out  of  self,  and  then  no  work  is 
too  lowly,  no  work  too  hard  to  be  attempted  and  accomplished.  And 
when  in  our  Christian  service  we  refuse  this  or  that  toil,  or  will  not  go  on 
with  this  or  that  which  we  have  taken  up,  it  surely  argues  very  little 
grateful  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who  loved  us  perfectly,  even  to 
the  death  of  the  Cross.  He  **gave  Himself  for  me."  What  a  volume 
there  is  in  that  little  sentence  I  What  an  irresistible  call,  if  once 
welcomed  in  the  heart,  to  give  up  ourselves  to  His  service  1 

in. — For  His  sake  surely,  and  in  His  name,  we  may  say  to  each  other, 
brother  Churchmen,  such  words  as  these. 

(i)  First,  work  willingly,  with  the  devotion  of  a  child,  loving  and 
beloved,  answering,  by  your  life,  the  question  which  Christ  puts  to  each 
of  us  daily,  "  Lovest  thou  Me  ?  **  Blind  Milton  opens  our  eyes  to  see 
the  gracious  Father,  and  the  crucified  Son,  and  the  guiding  Spirit,  when 
he  says : — 

•*  Our  voluntary  service  He  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated  ;  such  with  Him 
Finds  no  acceptance,  nor  can  find." 

(2)  Again,  make  work  the  antidote  of  sorrow,  the  expression  of  your 
gratitude  for  joy.  Is  your  lot  full  of  grief?  This  surely  is  God's 
invitation  to  earnestness,  to  the  unselfish  Ufe  which  makes  us  glad. 

"  O  dull,  dull  heart. 
Sunk  in  the  passiveness  of  dead  repose, 
Uproiise  thee  from  thy  fancied  weight  of  woes. 
And  bear  a  nobler  part." 

Or,  is  your  soul  exceeding  glad  even  now  ?  Here  is  the  proof  of  its 
having  a  heavenly  source,  that  it  makes  you  ready  for  service,  even  for 
that  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian. 

(3)  But  never  allow  yourself  to  say  to  Christ,  as  a  plea  for  joining 
those  who  serve  Him  not,  "  I  am  too  much  engaged  to  do  any  work  for 
the  Church."  Be  assured  that  those  who  are'  the  busiest  in  other  ways 
are  the  best  of  our  Lord*s  own  labourers.  Look  at  the  men  and  women 
of  the  great  middle-class,  already  chief  workers  for  the  Church,  and 
likely  to  be  so  more  and  more,  if  we  welcome  them  and  care  for  them — 
look  at  these  people,  constantly  obliged  to  serve  themselves  and  to  slave 
for  their  families,  yet  ever  willing  to  go  forth  for  Christian  service  as  well, 
knowing  that  Church  work  will  sanctify  all  other,  and  that,  while  such 
work  is  the  delightful  duty  of  the  clergyman,  to  the  layman  it  is 
the  blessed  consecration  of  the  fervent  and  happy  spirit  of  a  bu^  life. 

(4)  Further,  be  not  over-much  cast  down  because  the  past  has  been 
filled  with  idleness,  and  life's  little  day  seems  ebbing  to  its  dose.     True 
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working  is  true  living.  Brief  life  may  be  quite  full  of  it.  Christ  holds 
the  crown  of  service,  and  calls  it  the  crown  of  life.    Therefore — 

'<  What  thou  livest 
Live  well  ;  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  HeaTeD." 

Only,  delay  not  any  longer.  Be  active  and  zealous  at  once.  The  work 
is  ready  to  your  hand.     Do  not  imagine  it  is  mere  poetry,  which  says  : — 

"  Rise,  for  the  day  is  passing. 

And  you  lie  dreaming  on  ; 
The  others  have  buckM  their  armour 

And  forth  to  the  fight  are  gone. 
A  place  in  the  ranks  awaits  you  ; 

Each  man  has  some  part  to  play  ; 
The  past  and  the  future  are  nothing 

In  face  of  the  stem  to>day." 

(5)  But,  though  we  are  to  act  in  the  living  present,  there  are  many 
senses  in  which  we  must  work  for  the  future.  Work  for  the  future,  as 
knowing  that  the  links  of  the  golden  chain  of  duty  which  binds  us  to  God 
are  partly  hidden  from  us,  and  only  gradually  unfolded  to  us  as  we  do  the 
next  thing.  Labouring  in  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  Church,  you  realize 
day  by  day  what  you  have  so  often  prayed  for  before  the  altar — "  Grant 
that  we  may  do  all  such  good  works  as  Thou  hast  prepared  for  us  to 
walk  in."  Again,  work  for  the  future,  in  the  humble  confidence  of  some 
blessing  to  the  Church,  sooner  or  later,  through  your  small  labour,  your 
measure  and  exercise  of  the  gift  of  God.     Others  shall  take  patience — 

"  From  thy  heart,  and  thy  hand,  and  thy  brave  cheer, 
And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  aU. 
The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  mav  stand. 
And  share  its  dewdrop  with  another  near. 

YeSy  and  work  for  the  future,  because  you  know  what  a  joy  it  is  to  think 
of  other  men  entering  into  your  labours,  and  in  this  way,  too^  to  gain 
already  "the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
unseen." 

And,  once  more,  work  for  the  future,  which,  after  all,  is  nigh  at  hand, 
as  He  Whom  we  love  has  said,  "Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  My 
reward  is  with  Me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be." 

Remembering  that  promise,  let  us  conclude  with  that  wonderful  three- 
fold truth,  which  supplies  both  faith  and  patience,  both  aim  and  call, 
both  power  and  acceptance,  for  our  work — We  **  serve  the  Lord  Christ ;" 
and  we  are  in  Him,  and  He  in  us. 

Oh,  what  a  practical  religion  is  the  service  of  the  Cross  and  Church 
of  God  I  For  "  by  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us,*'  we  can  be 
'*  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  and  are  actually  "  created 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,'*  so  that  our  labour  cannot  be  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.  

{d)  Home  Life. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Thomas  Harrison,  Lord  Bishop 

of  Glasgow  and  Galloway. 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  Christian  service  in  home 
life.  It  seems  to  be  a  recognised  law  in  all  devotional  treatises  that 
sanctity  is  more  shown  in  doing  ordinary  things  with  extraordinary 
devotion,  than  in  doing  extraordinary  things. 

Saints  live  in  the  felt  presence  of  God,  and  they  try  to  do  everything — 
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even  little  things — to  His  glory.  The  greatest  master,  that  we  know  of, 
of  the  practice  of  the  Presence  of  God,  brother  Lawrence,  was  ofdy  a 
cook  in  a  monastery,  but  he  performed  all  the  lowly  duties  of  his  kitchen 
with  a  desire  for  the  glory  of  God.  Lacordaire  was  scrupulously  orderly 
in  his  cell.  '*  Never  mind,"  he  would  say,  *'  whether  man  sees  it  or  not ; 
the  angels  see  it." 

It  is,  as  a  rule,  by  the  discharge  of  little  commonplace  duties  that  the 
Christian  of  to-day  attains  to  saintliness.  The  cheerful,  punctual  per- 
formance of  ordinary  tasks,  the  habit  of  '^adding  sunlight  to  daylight," 
by  making  those  with  whom  we  live  happy,  the  exercise  of  the  graces  of 
patience,  hopefulness,  love,  these  are  the  looms  in  which,  both  in  the 
palace  and  the  cottage,  may  be  woven  the  beautiful  garments  of  Christian 
holiness.  As  it  was  once  truly  said  at  a  Church  Congress,  "  Patience 
under  family  provocation  may  be  often  more  wonderful  than  the  patience 
of  a  martyr  at  the  stake — the  one  is  the  marvel  of  an  hour,  the  other  is 
the  miracle  of  a  life."  In  every  home  and  in  every  family  we  find  that 
Mr.  Keble's  familiar  words  are  true : — 

'*  The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God." 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  Christian  service  in  home  life  without  being 
reminded  of  Canon  Mozle/s  celebrated  sermon  on  our  duty  to  our 
equals.  Certainly  our  duty  to  our  equals  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
duties  we  have  to  perform.  Many,  I  do  not  doubt,  will  be  ready 
with  no  little  shame  to  confess  that,  while  we  never  find  it 
hard  to  join  in  acts  of  public  worship,  and  with  all  ease  can  sit  and 
speak  on  religious  subjects  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  we  yet  find  it  less 
easy  to  break  silence  concerning  things  sacred  among  our  ordinary 
friends  and  acquaintances — ^those  whom  we  meet  with  in  drawing-rooms, 
those  who  are  members  of  our  households,  those  who  are  knit  to  us  by 
ties  of  close  relationship,  the  tenderest  hearts  we  know,  and  next  our 
own.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate,  in  ordinary  conversation,  the 
forced  introduction  of  religious  topics.  The  most  persuasive  religious 
teaching  that  a  man  can  address  to  his  friends — a  teaching  of  which 
they  will  never  grow  weary,  though  it  be  spread  out  before  them  from 
morning  till  evening,  day  after  day — is  •*  the  visible  rhetoric  of  a  holy  life." 
The  man  who  rea&y  fears  God,  even  though  he  may  speak  but  litde 
concerning  religion,  carries  about  with  him,  as  Emerson  teaches  us,  "  an 
influence  which  causes  those  who  tarry  in  his  company  to  feel  as  if  they 
walked  in  the  aisle  of  a  consecrated  cathedral."  But,  though  it  is  well 
for  us  to  practice  that  reverent  reserve  which  keeps  holiest  words  for 
holiest  seasons,  it  is  necessary  to  watch,  lest  through  a  culpable 
moral  cowardice,  we  should  shrink  in  society  from  bearing  our  witness 
for  Christ.  In  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  there  any  discharge  from  the 
Christian  warfare.  We  have  only  to  look  out  for  opportunities,  and 
occasions  will  come  to  every  one  of  us,  whether  priest  or  layman,  whether 
man  or  woman,  whether  boy  or  girl,  when  we  can  speak  a  word  of 
Christian  counsel  or  a  word  of  Christian  encouragement,  or  a  word  of 
Christian  sympathy,  or  a  word  of  Christian  rebuke.  And  a  word  spoken 
in  due  season  how  good  is  it  I 

Canon  Mozley  points  out,  in  the  sermon  I  have  referred  to,  that  our 
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Lord  performed  His  hardest  tasks  not  when  He  wrought  His  miracles  of 
mercy,  but  when,  in  spite  of  scorn  and  sneer  in  the  houses  of  those 
with  whom  He  sat  at  meat,  He  bore  His  solitary  witness  for  God.  This 
is  what  the  sermon  says : — '*  Miracles  were  not  the  Lord's  labours  and 
toils.  They  were  His  recreation,  His  pleasure,  His  holiday.  His  life 
among  equals — this  was  His  hard  work.  It  was  by  His  struggle  with 
equals  that  the  battle  of  eternal  truth  was  fought.  By  this  struggle 
He  fulfilled  the  great  trial  of  a  human  life.  The  powers  of  nature  and 
the  powers  of  hell  were  conquered  by  His  miraculous  acts.  By  His 
struggle  with  His  equals  He  conquered  man." 

It  may  help  us  in  our  performance  of  Christian  service  in  home  life 
if  we  remember  that  in  the  pages  of  our  Bibles  we  have  sketched  out 
for  us  in  outline  a  perfectly  Christian  home.  In  the  humblest  cottage  of 
the  humblest  Christian  peasant  St.  Paul  bids  us  see  a  shadow  flung 
down  upon  earth  of  heavenly  realities.  In  all  fatherhood  we  are  bidden 
to  recognise  a  copy  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  In  every  man  and  wife, 
knit  together  by  ties  of  love,  we  are  bidden  to  see,  as  in  a  picture,  a 
figure  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  In  very  different  language  to  the 
language  of  the  modem  newspaper  St.  Paul  writes  about  marriage. 
WiUi  him  it  is  '*  a  holy  estate,  instituted  by  God  in  the  time  of  man's 
innocency."  It  is  a  subject,  at  first,  for  prayerful  consideration ;  a  subject 
afterwards  for  solemn  thankfulness — but  never  a  subject  for  ridicule,  or 
for  scandal,  or  for  jest.  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  as  Christ  loved  the 
Church."  "  As  the  Church  is  subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be 
to  their  own  husbands  in  everything.'* 

No  less  carefully  does  St.  Paul  remind  us  of  the  close  relationship  that 
ought  to  exist  between  masters  and  servants.  No  definite  rule,  of 
course,  is  laid  down  in  the  Bible  about  family  prayers;  no  definite  direction 
that  everyone  in  service  must  have  time  for  religious  duties  ;  but  this 
great  abiding  principle  is  asserted: — "Masters,  give  unto  your  servants 
that  which  is  just  and  equal '' ;  the  necessary  leisure  as  well  as  the 
necessary  wage ;  the  necessary  encouragement ;  the  necessary  protec- 
tion ;  the  necessary  opportunities  for  religious  worship,  "  knowing 
that  ye  also  have  a  Master  in  heaven."  All  the  tender  and  beautiful 
associations  which  cluster  round  the  word  home,  we  owe,  of  course, 
to  Christianity,  and  every  well-ordered  Christian  home  shines  out  in  the 
world  as  an  argument  for  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  so  now,  and  it  has 
been  so  always,  ever  since  the  days  when  little  companies  of  believers 
won  the  heathen  world  to  stop  and  say,  ''  How  these  Christians  love 
one  another ! " 

In  days  when  everyone  reads  books,  and  when  a  good  deal  of  very 
questionable  literature  is  in  circulation,  it  becomes  us  to  guard  our  homes 
against  demoralizing  teaching,  and  to  welcome  to  our  hearths,  as  very 
lionoured  guests,  the  writings  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  *'  A  man  can 
be  corrupted  by  bad  books,"  says  Fielding,  *'  as  easily  as  he  can  be 
corrupted  by  bad  companions."  For  one  class  of  literatiure  I  desire 
especially  to  plead.  Without  wishing  for  a  moment  to  disparage  works 
of  fiction,  or  works  of  travel,  or  works  of  science,  or  writings  of  any 
other  class,  I  would  fain  advocate  the  study  of  good  biographies.  The 
English  Church,  as  Dr.  Westcott  once  taught  us  at  a  Church  Congress, 
suffers  from  the  poverty  of  her  calendar.     *'  Great  men  have  been  among 
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us,"  doctors  and  teachers,  saintly  men  of  action,  saintly  men  of  thought, 
"  a  noble  army,  men  and  boys,  the  matron  and  the  maid,"  but  yet,  for 
the  last  300  years,  we  have  never  had  it  in  our  power  to  add  a  single 
name  to  the  scanty  list  of  saints  that  meets  us  in  the  pages  of  oiur  Prayer- 
books.  But,  though  our  English  saints  remain  uncanonized,  we  can 
still  catch  inspiration  from  them  by  the  study  of  their  lives ;  and  by 
not  confining  our  reading  to  biographies  of  any  particular  school,  we  can 
learn  how  free  and  manifold  are  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  lives 
of  soldiers  like  General  Gordon,  of  sailors  like  Commodore  Goodenough, 
of  lawyers  like  Lord  Hatherley,  of  statesmen  like  Lord  Shaftesbury,  of 
merchants  like  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  of  Presbyterians  like  Dr.  Norman 
Macleod,  of  Romanists  like  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
of  English  priests  like  Charles  Lowder,  of  nurses  like  Sister  Dora, 
of  sisters  like  Harriet  Monsell,  all  have  lessons  to  teach  us.  They 
each  show  us  some  fresh  and  beautiful  aspect  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work.  They  teach  us  that  those  who  on  earth,  very  possibly,  were 
divided  by  sharp  antagonisms,  can  yet  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
walls  of  the  heavenly  city  are  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones. 

I  end  with  two  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  service  in 
home  life. 

(i)  Is  it  not  more  or  less  true,  as  Lacordaire  says,  that  "  everybody 
in  these  days  fails  through  hurry  ? "  Even  priests  are  too  often  not 
exceptions  to  this  rule. 

A  layman,  who  would  not  have  wished  to  judge  us  unjustly,  the  late 
General  Gordon,  writes,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  words  that  are  calculated 
to  make  the  ears  of  some  of  us  clergymen  who  read  them,  to  tingle. 
"  I  believe,"  he  says,  **  that  the  deadness  in  some  of  the  clergy  is  due, 
firstly,  to  not  reading  the  Scriptures ;  secondly,  to  not  meditating  on 
them ;  thirdly,  to  not  praying  sufficiently ;  fourthly,  to  being  taken  up 
with  too  much  secular  work."  Amid  the  distractions  caused  by  things 
infinitely  little,  there  is  a  terrible  danger  lest  in  these  our  days  we 
should  lose  grasp  of  things  which  are  infinitely  great.  Let  me  plead 
for  the  observance  of  a  rule  which,  as  churchmen,  we  are  already 
pledged  to  obey.  As  we  turn  back  to  that  little  treatise,  **The 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  which,  after  having  been  hid  away 
beneath  the  dust  of  centuries,  has,  in  these  our  days,  been  once  more 
spread  out  before  our  eyes,  we  learn  that  it  was  the  invariable  custom  of 
those  early  Christians  (who  may  well  have  looked  upon  the  faces  of 
Apostles  and  learned  from  their  inspired  lips  the  revealed  will  of 
God),  to  commemorate  our  Lord's  meritorious  Cross  and  Passion,  by 
keeping  the  Friday  of  each  week  as  a  fast.  Surely  a  custom  which  was 
found  useful  by  the  first  Christians  will  be  found  no  less  useful  by  us. 
We  can  scarcely  fail  to  suffer  if  in  these,  our  bustling  days,  we  let  go 
one  good  custom  which  would  make  a  little  quiet  in  our  lives,  and 
which  comes  to  us  approved  by  the  hohest  men  and  women  that  have 
lived  during  the  past  eighteen  hundred  years.  If  we  are  true  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer-book,  week  by  week,  each  Friday  vrill  be 
marked,  in  the  Churchman's  household,  by  abstinence  from  ordinary 
amusements.  Every  member  of  the  family,  master  and  servant,  parent 
and  children,  will  be  effectually  but  unobtrusively  reminded  that  we  are 
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all  the  servants  of  a  Master  who  was  crucified;  that  throughout  h'fe 
there  must  be  a  continual  struggle  against  sin;  and  that  above  the 
dwelling-places  of  Christians  there  should  be  graven,  not  only  on  Sundays, 
but  on  week-days — **  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 

Lastly. — Nothing  helps  forward  Christian  service  in  home  life  more  than 
the  practice  of  intercessory  and  ejaculatory  prayer.  I  cannot  think 
of  anyone  who  exercised  a  more  powerful  personal  intercourse  on  those 
with  whom  she  had  to  do  than  the  well-known  hymn  writer,  Miss 
Havergal.  It  was  marvellous  how  she  changed  people's  lives.  Again 
and  again,  in  the  Sunday  School,  a  rough  class  of  intractable  lads, 
wilful,  disobedient,  coarse,  was  submitted  to  her  gentle  teaching;  and  little 
by  little  those  almost  hopeless  lads  became  the  best  boys  in  the  school. 
Nor  was  her  influence  less  remarkable  with  persons  of  her  own  age  and 
her  own  station,  those  with  whom  she  lived,  those  with  whom  she  talked, 
those  with  whom  she  stayed.  And  what  was  the  secret  of  her  influence  ? 
Those  who  have  read  her  biography  will  not  hesitate  to  answer,  her 
influence  was  due  to  her  practice  of  intercessory  prayer.  ''  No  one  will 
ever  know,"  she  writes,  **how  many  tears  and  prayers  those  boys  have 
cost  me.''  And  just  as  no  place  is  far  from  God,  so  no  time  is  unfit  for 
prayer.  Even  when  we  are  engaged  in  our  ordinary  daily  duties,  we  shall 
do  well  if  we  sometimes  lift  up  our  hearts  in  prayer.  Worthy  of 
remembrance  is  the  comment  of  the  great  American  General,  whom 
his  soldiers  loved  to  call  Stonewall  Jackson,  on  St.  Paul's  text,  "  Pray 
without  ceasing."  *'  I  have  so  fixed  the  habit  of  prayer  in  my  own 
mind,  that  I  never  raise  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips  without  a  momentary 
asking  of  God's  blessing.  I  never  send  a  letter  without  putting  a  word 
of  prayer  under  the  seal.  I  never  change  my  classes  in  the  section 
room  without  a  minute's  petition  for  the  cadets  who  go  out,  and  a 
minute's  petition  for  the  cadets  who  come  in."  Even  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  his  soldiers  would  sometimes  see  Stonewall  Jackson  lift  up  his 
hands,  and  then  they  knew  that  the  great  General  was  engaged  in  prayer. 
Prayer,  it  has  been  said,  and  I  hope  not  ineverently,  is  the  rope  that  pulls 
the  bell  in  heaven.  Prayer  consecrates  the  meanest  employment  of  the 
humblest  life  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God.  Prayer  makes  men  to  be 
of  one  mind  in  a  house ;  and  oh,  how  good  and  joyful  a  thing  it  is  to 
dwell  together  in  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment,  which  scents 
with  its  fragrant  perfume  all  the  surrounding  air ;  it  is  like  the  refresh- 
ing dew,  which  after  the  hottest  sunshine  falls  noiselessly  at  evening  on 
the  hill  of  Zion,  and  there  the  Lord  commands  His  blessing,  even  life 
for  evermore. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  H.  M.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Assistant  Bishop  of 

Mississippi. 

Friends  and  Brethren,— It  is  with  a  solemn  feeling  of  thanksgiving,  and  y^sX  at 
the  same  time  with  a  solemn  feeling  of  responsibility,  that  I,  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  Church,  address  this  great  congregation  of.  English  Churchmen  to-day. 
Mine  is  a  voice  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  one  is  led  very  naturally  to  consider  the 
strange  providence  of  God,  who  has  so  ruled  the  world  that  an  English  voice  comes 
across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  from  a  land  that  speaks  the  tongue  of  her 
mother,  thinks  the  thoughts  of  her  mother,  and  is  marked  with  every  lineament  of 
her  mother.    It  has  been  well  said  that  the  seeds  of  a  score  of  Englands  are  planted 
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in  the  world  already,  and  that  they  shall  be  fruitful  mothers  of  other  Englands  in 
the  time  to  come.  We,  in  America,  are  accused  sometimes  of  too  much  sell- 
consciousness.  It  has  appeared  to  us  sometimes  that  the  mother-land  is  not  quite 
self-conscious  enough,  for  there  is  no  wrong  in  self-consciousness,  so  that  it  take  not 
the  form  of  mere  boasting,  or  desire  for  glory,  or  bragging  about  victories  that  have 
been  won.  The  self-consciousness  of  Engli^-speaking  people  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  conscience,  as  well  as  of  consciousness,  for  God's  dealings  with  England  and  with 
the  English  people  have  been  very  strange  indeed.  This  island  was  maintained  amid 
storming  seas  and  blowing  winds  for  a  purpose,  which  purpose  gradually  revealed 
itself  as  time  went  on  and  showed  God's  moral  government  of  the  world.  The  small 
became  the  great,  and  yet,  was  it  not  for  something  in  His  Divine  wisdom  that  He 
kept  the  insular  people  insular  ?  When  they  were  prepared  to  become  a  continental 
petmie  they  were  able  still  to  go  back  and  find  their  roots  in  the  close  and  compact 
turf  of  the  island,  of  which  one  of  our  American  poets  says  : — *'  Half  whose  dust 
has  walked  the  earth  in  poets,  heroes,  statesmen,  sages.*'  The  Church  of  England  Ls 
simply  one  side  of  the  people  of  England,  and  it  must  be  the  same  among  English- 
speakin|^  people  all  the  world  over.  The  American  Church,  weak  and  small  as  it  is,  is 
the  spiritual  expression,  of  the  American  people  ;  and  we  are  not  disturbed  because  we 
are  not  a  majority ;  for,  admitting  all  that  those  who  dissent  from  us  have  done  here,  or 
there,  or  anywhere,  where  is  the  root  of  the  spiritual  life  with  those  who  dissent 
except  in  that  old  Church  of  ours  ?  The  Church  of  America  and  of  the  Colonies  is 
too  broad  to  confine  itself  to  sectarian  ideas,  or  to  be  a  sect.  It  goes  back  to  the 
Apostles,  comes  through  the  ages,  and  is  as  old  as  Christian  times.  And  if  there 
were  any  satisfaction  greater  than  another  in  my  listening  to  the  debates  in  this  room, 
it  would  be  due  to  the  thought  of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  any  man  to  narrow  that 
Church  from  the  great,  broad,  historic  width  and  geographical  spirit  of  the  Church 
Catholic  for  all  men  and  in  all  times.  God  has  guided  us  through  the  past  as  a  race 
and  as  a  Church  in  the  most  wondrous  way.  I  cannot  blame  the  past  because  I  know 
not  how  God  was  keeping  and  preserving  the  seed,  and  how  when  the  time  had  come 
it  was  ready  to  grow  and  spread.  I  only  know  that  in  the  heart  of  the  race  every- 
where— and  I  say  it  with  humble  gratitude  to  Almighty  God — there  is  an  eternal 
sense  of  righteousness,  and  a  sense  of  resting  upon  God  who  rules  the  nation,  where- 
ever  you  find  a  man  of  our  race.  Allusion  was  made  by  a  previous  speaker  to  one 
of  the  most  pious  of  men,  though  a  soldier  in  stern  battles.  The  Prayer-book  and 
the  Bible  went  into  all  our  battle-fields,  and  the  New  Testament  was  carried  in  the 
soldier's  pocket,  and  the  meeting  for  praise  and  prayer  was  held  on  both  sides  the 
night  before  battle  was  joined.  Our  England  is  the  England  of  Shakespeare,  of 
Raleigh,  of  Milton,  and  of  the  men  who  thought  and  prayed.  We  are  a  sad  and 
solemn  people,  and  sometimes  we  take  our  amusements  sadly,  but  there  abides  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  men  of  our  race,  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility  to  Almighty  God 
for  our  acts  as  individuals,  and  for  our  doings  as  a  people.  And  now,  dear  fnends^ 
shall  it  not  be  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  ?  The  Church  of  England,  they  tell  me, 
is  awaking.  Do  I  need  to  be  assured  of  that,  after  seeing  this  meeting  of  the  Church 
Congress  ?  The  Church  is  awaking  in  all  her  borders,  and  God's  Spirit  is  stirring,  I 
believe,  in  the  hearts  of  her  bishops,  priests,  and  people.  What  the  development 
shall  be,  who  can  tell  ?  Only  the  God  of  our  fathers,  who  has  guarded  ns  for  all 
these  centuries,  and  who  has  kept  His  Church  through  all  the  changes  and  variations 
of  time.  Will  He  not  guide  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Churches  in  communion 
with  her — the  great  communion  that  speaks  the  English  tongue,  uses  the  English 
Prayer-book,  and  reads  King  James's  Bible  ?  Shall  God  not  keep  and  hold  ns  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  blessing  of  the  whole  wide  worid  ? 
The  changes  that  await  England  at  home,  will  they  make  her  any  the  less  England  ? 
Will  they  not  be  of  God's  permission  and  God's  guiding  in  the  future  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past  ?  Will  not  the  old  hereditary  piety,  truth,  steadBastness,  and  faith 
be  maintained,  and  will  not  God  guide  and  save  England  always  until  His  silent  work 
through  England's  agency  is  completed,  and  that  only  when  the  world  shall  end  ? 
And  shall  not  God  give  also  His  blessing  to  that  gigantic  daughter  of  the  West  that 
England  has  given  birth  to,  until  He  has  wrought  His  changes  in  her  for  the  salvation 
of  men  and  the  blessing  of  the  world  ?  And  all  the  Churches  living  under  His  hand, 
permeated  with  His  Divine  Spirit,  looking  up  to  the  Father  in  Heaven  and  to  Jesus 
Christ  at  His  right  hand — shall  they  not  be  strengthened  and  made  powerful,  wherever 
they  are,  to  stand  in  the  eternal  faith  and  truth  of  God,  the  fatherhood  of  our  FaUier 
and  the  brotherhood  of  men  ? 
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The  Rev.  H.  Mortimer  Luckock,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely. 

I  THINK  there  are  many  members  of  the  Congress  who  would  not  feel  satisfied  that 
Canon  Hoare's  paper  on  "  Worship  "  should  not  be  supplemented.  I  believe  the  time 
has  come  for  a  development  of  Eucharistic  worship  in  the  Church  ;  I  mean  the  oon- 
centration,  after  opportunities  have  been  given  for  communicating  at  an  earlier  hour, 
of  the  Sunday  worship  into  one  great  celebration  for  praise  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of 
the  faithful  may  be  present.  I  have  been  speaking  within  the  last  few  days  to  an 
incumbent,  than  whom  there  is  none  more  devoted  to  his  work  in  one  of  the  most 
degraded  parishes  in  London,  and  I  heard  from  his  lips  this  deliberate  statement : 
'*  I  have  tried  every  arrangement  of  service,  and  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  ;  my  people  are  now  flocking  in  where  before  there  were  empty 
benches."  I  said  I  believed  the  present  is  the  time  for  this  development — it  could  not 
have  come  earlier.  For  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  clergy  have  been  trying  to 
bring  back  frequency  of  communion  ;  they  have  been  teaching  their  people  that  they 
could  not  live  without  constantly  seeking  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  altar  the  spiritual  food 
of  Christ's  body,  and  in  proportion  as  they  have  realized  this,  they  have  laid  hold  of 
the  great  Catholic  doctrine  which  has  come  down  through  all  the  Christian  centuries 
(for  though  it  had  been  overshadowed  in  the  second  Prayer-book,  it  had  never  been 
obliterate ) — viz.,  of  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  They  have  been  teach- 
ing also  in  these  later  times  how  the  Eucharist  is  the  chief  earthly  means  for  pleading 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  On  the  foundation  of  these  two  cardinal  doctrines  the 
Church  can  now  safely  build  the  superstructure  of  Eucharistic  worship.  The  order 
could  not  have  been  reversed.  It  seems  to  be  the  distinct  leading  of  that  providence, 
which  guides  the  development  of  doctrine  and  practice  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the 
march  of  events  in  the  world.  It  was  manifested  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century.  It  was  ordered  by  God  that  the  Church  should  have  awakened 
from  its  deadness  by  the  great  Evangelical  revival.  God  raised  up  preachers  like 
Simeon  to  imbue  the  hearts  of  men  with  a  belief  in  the  Atonement  of  the  Incarnate 
God  as  the  one  hope  for  salvation  ;  and  then,  when  this  foundation  had  been  firmly 
laid,  when  men  had  fully  realized  that  there  was  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin,  God  brought 
about  the  great  Catholic  revival,  and  by  His  spirit  inspired  such  theologians  as  Pusey 
to  show  the  Divinely  appointed  means  for  the  application  of  the  fruit  of  the  Atonement 
to  individual  souls,  and  that  the  sacraments  were  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation. 
Again,  the  order  could  not  have  been  reversed.  Even  so  God  has  roused  the  Church 
of  these  later  days  first  to  realize  the  value  of  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and 
then  to  go  on  to  worship — not  the  elements,  not  the  consecrated  Bread,  but  as  SS. 
Cyril  and  Ambrose  and  Augustine  had  taught  in  earlier  times,  and  even  Ridley  in 
later,  and  Bramhall  and  Gauden,  who  was  instrumental  in  restoring  the  much-dis- 
liked black  rubric — to  worship  Him  who  deigns  to  be  present,  though  hidden  from 
our  eyes,  under  the  earthly  veils  of  bread  and  wine.  A  difficulty,  however,  has  been 
widely  felt  and  requires  to  be  faced.  It  was  said  by  some  eminent  writers  that  no  one 
could  have  part  in  the  sacrifice  without  communicating.  "  If  you  do  not  partake  you 
cannot  offer. "  This,  I  think,  is  entirely  to  misread  I^viticus.  All  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Testament  looked  forward  to  and  were  gathered  up  into  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Cross.  These  sacrifices  were  threefold — burnt  oflTerings,  sin  offerings,  and  peace 
offerings.  They  represented  respectively  self-surrender,  propitiation,  and  thanks- 
giving. Now,  if  the  Eucharist  was  the  one  memorial  of  that  sacrifice,  it,  too,  em- 
bodied in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  self-same  ideas.  The  Jewish  worshipper,  it  is 
true,  was  obliged  to  partake  of  the  victim  in  the  peace-offering,  but  he  rarely  did  so 
in  the  other  two.  Viewed,  therefore,  from  the  aspect  of  the  burnt-offering  and  the  sin- 
offering,  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  may  be  joined  in  without  communicating  at  the 
time.  Now,  the  burnt-offering  was  to  the  Jew  emphatically  the  offering  of  worship, 
the  sjrmbol  of  that  abject  adoration  that  is  due  firom  the  created  to  the  Creator  ;  and 
the  Church  reminds  men  of  the  continuance  of  this  conception  most  forcibly  in  the 
Prayer  of  Oblation,  "  Here  we  offer  and  present  ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies,  to 
be  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  living  sacrifice  to  Thee."  This  idea  of  the  service  com- 
pels me^  to  correct  Canon  Hoare,  who  has  spoken  of  the  '*  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  "  as  though  these  things  were  s3monymous ;  they  are  akin  to  each  other,  but 
at  the  same  time  distinct.  We  thank  God  for  what  HeTias  done  for  us,  but  we  praise 
Him  for  what  He  is.  This  is  beautifully  taught  in  the  legend  of  St.  Theresa  ;  as  she 
lay  asleep  there  passed  before  her  the  vision  of  a  strange  and  awful  woman  bearing  in 
her  hands  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  pan  of  flaming  fire,  and  when  asked  by  the  saint  in 
tremblii^  where  she  was  going  with  her  mystenous  burden,  she  replied  in  startling 
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tones,  "  I  go  to  burn  up  heaven  and  to  quench  hell,  and  I  do  it  that  men  may  learn 
henceforward  to  worship  God,  not  from  any  hopes  ojf  future  reward  in  the  one  or  from 
any  fear  of  threatened  punishment  in  the  other,  but  for  what  He  is,  for  Himself  alooe.** 
It  is  for  the  attainmeni  of  this  high  ideal  that  many  thoughtful  men  are  now  looking 
forward  with  hope  and  trust  to  a  further  development  of  Eucharistic  worship  in 
the  Church. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

[Read  by  Canon  Maclurk.] 

My  dear  brethren  : — I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  i^  owing  to  physical  incapacity,  I 
address  you  by  another  voice.  I  could  not,  however,  let  you  depart  without  aslang 
you  to  join  me  in  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  success  with  which  he  has 
crowncKi  the  labours  of  this  Congress.  No  similar  meeting  has  been  so  numerously 
attended.  The  number  of  full  members*  tickets  issued  has  been  4,500 ;  day-tickets, 
for  which  there  were  applications  more  than  we  supplied,  1,300 ;  400  persons  have 
taken  in  addition  evening  tickets ;  there  have  been  12,000  tickets  issued  for  the  work- 
iug-men's  meetings ;  and  there  have  been  10,000  tickets  also  issued  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  other  adjacent  towns,  thus  the  Congress  has  reached  at  least 
28,000  persons.  Something,  perhaps,  of  this  success  maybe  due  to  the  wise  fore- 
thought and  unremitting  labours  of  the  secretaries  and  organizing  committees,  thoi^h 
they  would  be  the  first,  I  am  sure,  to  join  in  the  Psalmist's  Non  nobis  Domim.  To 
God  tdone  must  we  give  thanks  for  the  high  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  for  the 
godly  re-union  and  concord  of  this  great  assembly.  The  papers  which  have  been  read 
to  us  have  been  marked  to  an  unusual  degree  by  clearness  of  exposition  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  carried  us  to  the  furthest  oat- 
look  of  thought  and  hope.  Many  of  the  earnest  speeches  addressed  to  us  have  roused 
in  us,  I  trust,  purposeful  resolves  for  more  entire  dedication  to  the  cause  of  our 
Divine  Master;  and  of  a  few,  at  least,  the  brilliant  eloquence  and  heart-stirring  power 
will  be  long  remembered.  Nor  has  the  audience  been  unworthy  of  the  speakers.  It 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  breadth  and  quickness  of  its  sympathies,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  qualities  which  might  seem,  but  which  are  not,  inconsistent  with  these  ; 
for  its  strong  attachment  to  the  old  services  and  the  ancient  ways,  and,  especially  in 
the  working-men's  meetings,  for  its  attachment  to  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Dangerous  days  may  be  before  us,  days  of  difficulty  and,  it  may 
be,  of  stormy  conflict ;  but  dark  days  they  cannot  be  if  only  we  carry  into  them  the 
clear  vision,  the  high  resolves,  and  the  glowing  faith  which  have  so  often  foaod 
expression  in  this  Congress.  I  should  look  upon  the  disendowment  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  great  national  calamity  ;  but  I  do  not  fear  it.  In  another  land  I  have 
seen  what  the  Church  of  England  can  do  without  the  support  of  endowment  and  privi- 
lege, and  I  say  to  you  now  that  all  is  well  if  Christ  be  with  us,  if  His  life  be  in 
our  hearts,  and  His  Spirit  in  our  ministrations.  The  Cross  is  our  strength,  the 
Cross  is  our  banner,  and  to  each  of  you,  as  pressing  his  brother's  hand  in  farewell  he 
departs  to  his  labour,  my  last  words  shall  be  those  which  the  first  Christian  Emperor 
saw  glowing  beneath  the  cross  of  his  vision — In  hoc  signo  vinces. 


Next  Year's  Congress. 


A  meeting  of  the  Consultative  Committee  was  held  on  the  platform  at  one  o'clock, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough  presiding,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  Cardiff  for  1889,  forwarded  with  the  approval  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta  in  the  Chair. 

CHURCH     FINANCE. 

{a)  Proportionate  Giving. 

ip)  Endowments  and  their  Effect  on  Voluntary  Con- 
tribution. 

(c)  The  Re-Distribution  of  Endowments  and  Taxation 
OF  Incomes. 

PAPERS. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Whitworth,  Vicar  of  All  Saints',  Margaret 

Street,  W. 

The  old  "  Rule  of  the  Tenth  "  was  this :  that  before  we  can  bestow 
anything  in  benevolence  or  charity  towards  our  fellow-men,  wt  owe  to 
God  a  tenth  of  our  substance  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  their  mifiis- 
trations. 

This  is  the  only  "Rule  of  the  Tenth"  for  which  any  scriptural 
authority  can  be  cited,  at  least  as  touching  the  first-tenth  of  our 
substance.  Those  who  think  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  binding  may 
hold  themselves  under  obligation  to  give  a  second-tenth  (as  the  Jews 
did)  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  But  the  application  of  the  first-tenth 
to  charity  in  general  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  under  which  the  first- tenth  was  a  debt  to  Jehovah,  to  be 
given  exclusively  to  the  Levites  for  the  support  of  religion,  whilst  the 
most  ample  provision  was  made  after  that  for  charity  to  the  poor. 

Since  I  undertook  to  read  this  paper,  I  have  received  the  publica- 
tions of  a  society  established  '^for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  law  of 
the  tenth,  and  awakening  the  minds  of  churchmen  to  the  fact  that  a 
tenth  of  all  income  or  increase  is  due  to  God  not  as  a  matter  of  gift,  but 
as  of  debt." 

But  I  find  that  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  society  upon  its 
members  is  not  the  ancient  rule  of  giving  a  tenth  to  religion,  but  the 
totally  different  and  novel  rule  of 'giving  a  tenth  to  charity.  **To  set 
apart  a  tenth  part  of  all  income  for  pious  or  charitable  uses."  And  the 
lax  interpretation  of  which  such  a  rule  is  capable  is  exhibited  by  the 
master  of  the  society  himself,  when  he  writes  to  the  Church  Times 
(the  week  before  last)"*"  to  suggest  that  persons  may  apply  a  portion  of 
that  tithe  which  he  asserts  to  be  due  as  a  debt  to  God,  to  the  purposes 
of  the  society  over  which  he  presides ! 

The  good  actions  to  which  we  are  bidden  may  be  (i)  of  compulsion, 
or  (2)  of  obligation,  or  (3)  of  devotion. 

They  are  of  compulsion  when  there  exists  some  authority  or  power 
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to  compel  obedience.  The  payment  of  the  poor  rate  is  compulsory. 
The  payment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  which  has  the  sanction  of  law, 
is  compulsory. 

Those  actions  are  said  to  be  of  obligation  which  we  are  obliged  to 
perform  if  we  would  not  forfeit  our  title  to  some  profession  which  we 
make  :  the  non-performance  of  them  would  lay  us  open  to  the  charge 
of  doing  wrong,  though  no  law  could  punish  the  neglect. 

Thirdly,  actions  of  devotion  are  such  as  we  freely  perform  when  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  discharge  them. 

For  example,  a  man  who  claims  to  be  reckoned  a  Christian  is  bound 
to  be  a  communicant  This  is  of  obligation :  but  the  frequency  of  his 
communion  is  a  matter  of  devotion.  To  honour  the  Lord  with  our 
substance  must  be  regarded  as  a  duty  of  obligation,  though  I  am 
prepared  to  argue  that  the  measure  and  degree  of  our  oblation  is  a 
matter  of  devotion. 

Two  incidents  are  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis  which  appear 
to  indicate  some  recognition  of  the  **  Rule  of  the  Tenth  '*  in  patriarchal 
times.  Abraham  returning  victorious  from  his  expedition  against  the 
marauding  kings  presents  the  tenth  of  the  spoil  to  Melchisedek,  "  the 
priest  of  the  most  high  God."  Jacob  in  a  critical  hour  of  his  life 
makes  a  vow  to  God :  **  If  God  will  be  with  me  .  .  .  and  will 
give  me  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on  .  .  .  then  Jehovah 
shall  be  my  God,  and  of  all  that  Thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  Thee." 

Bishop  Harold  Browne  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  these  passages  as 
proofs  that  the  "duty"  of  giving  the  tenth  to  God  was  recognised 
before  the  Mosaic  law.  Certainly  the  passages  indicate  the  recognition 
of  the  proportion  of  the  tenth  as  the  fitting  measure  of  acknowledgment 
that  God  is  the  giver  of  men's  fortunes.  But  it  seems  quite  clear  from 
the  conditional  terms  of  Jacob's  vow  that  this  tithe  was  only  of  devotion 
and  not  of  obligation. 

But  at  the  giving  of  the  law,  that  which  has  hitherto  been  of  demotion 
becomes  in  Leviticus  of  obligation.  And  the  law  of  Leviticus  is  renewed 
and  amplified  in  Deuteronomy.  The  tenth  of  the  produce  of  field  and 
fiock  is  to  be  given  to  the  Levites  for  the  costs  of  religion.  And  this  is 
not  that  there  were  no  poor  in  need  of  charity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
most  ample  provision  is  made  for  charity,  over  and  above  the  rendering 
of  the  tithe  to  religion.  A  second  tithe  is  prescribed  in  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  and  other  enactments  are  made  in  their  favour.  The  comer 
of  the  fields  were  not  to  be  reaped.  The  olive  branch  was  not  to  be 
beaten  a  second  time,  nor  were  the  grapes  to  be  gleaned  again  after  the 
gathering.  The  forgotten  sheaf  was  not  to  be  reclaimed.  But, 
indeed,  the  poor  man  was  cared  for  independently  of  these  provisions — 
and  to  the  present  day  the  Jew  is  ever  ready  in  his  charity  towards 
the  suffering  of  his  own  race. 

If  any  "  Rule  of  the  Tenth  ^  be  of  obligation  upon  us  by  warrant  of  Holy 
Scripture,  it  must  be  the  scriptural  rule  which  gave  the  tenth  to  religion. 
If  the  injunctions  of  Deuteronomy  are  binding  upon  us,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  give  a  second  tenth,  and  more,  to  charity.  But  if  we 
choose  to  merge  the  two  objects  into  one,  to  devote  a  tithe  to  religion 
and  charity  jointly,  we  may  be  doing  well,  but  we  must  not  lay  the 
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flattering  unction  to  our  souls  that  we  are  following  the  scriptural 
precedent,  or  **  restoring  the  law  of  the  tenth." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  allow  that  the  old  law  is  not  binding  upon 
Christians,  we  may  yet  refer  to  it  as  a  standard  of  devotion,  or  even  as 
impressing  by  analogy  some  sort  of  sacred  character  on  that  very 
modified  rule  of  the  tenth  which  is  frequently  commended  to  modern 
practice. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  law  of  the  tenth  cannot  be  of  obligation 
upon  Christians;  first,  because  the  injunction  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  only  part  of  a  system.  It  is  bound  up  with  a  series  of  rules  of  the 
same  nature  which  no  one  now  regards  as  of  obligation.  It  would  be 
quite  arbitrary  to  say  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  followed  in  the  tithe  which 
they  owed  to  God,  and  not  in  that  second  tithe  which  was  devoted  to 
the  costs  of  festival  observances  and  common  feasts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor.  But  the  rules  concerning  both  belong  to  a  large  class  of  in- 
junctions, including  such  as  those  of  the  sabbatical  year  and  of  the 
jubilee.  Altogether  they  form  a  system  which  it  was  only  possible  to 
follow  under  such  a  parental  government  as  that  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy. 

Again,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  position 
which  the  Jewish  nation  occupied,  these  heavy  payments  of  religion  and 
charity  were  not  such  a  burden  as  they  would  constitute  in  any  modern 
society.  If  the  accepted  principles  of  political  economy  may  be  applied 
to  the  conditions  of  a  society  organized  as  the  Jewish  nation,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tenth  or  of  the  fifth,  if  it  were  not  merely  obligatory  on  the 
foithful  but  compulsory  on  all,  would  be  felt  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
If  it  were  charged  upon  the  poor  and  upon  the  labourer,  as  well  as 
upon  the  more  favoured  classes,  it  must  inevitably  have  tended  to  raise 
wages,  and  must  have  become  ultimately  a  charge  upon  the  employers 
of  labour.  And  as  there  scarcely  existed  any  competition  with  other 
nations  in  production,  the  impost,  pressing  equally  upon  all,  would  have 
been  of  little  account  in  the  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey. 

But  though  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  be  not  binding  upon  us,  they 
have  their  value  in  helping  us  to  form  an  idea  of  what  should  be  the 
measure  and  proportion  of  our  liberality :  they  lead  us  to  some  estimate 
of  what  is  "much"  and  what  is  ** little "  in  giving.  They  suggest  a 
standard  not  indeed  for  others'  judgment  of  us,  but  for  our  judgment 
of  ourselves.  They  give  us  a  measure  not  to  be  invariably  fulfilled,  a 
measure  which  we  may  indeed  be  called  upon  to  exceed,  but  of  which 
if  we  come  short,  we  must  find  the  justification  in  the  circumstances  of 
our  position  before  God.  If  a  man's  religion  is  costing  him  less  than  a 
tenth  of  his  substance,  no  one  else  is  entitled  to  say  upon  that  ground 
alone  that  he  is  wronging  God :  but  the  man  is  bound  before  the 
tribunal  of  his  own  conscience  to  show  cause  why  he  gives  so  little. 

Some  are  still  happy  in  doing  all  and  more  than  all  that  was  ever 
enjoined  on  the  Jew  of  old :  like  good  Bishop  Wilson  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  who,  having  previously  given  the  tenth  of  his  income  to  the 
poor,  resolved  at  Easter,  1693,  henceforth  to  give  a  fifth  part.  But  that 
was  not  enough  \  in  17 16  he  devotes  three-tenths  of  his  episcopal  rents 
to  pious  uses,  and  one-tenth  of  the  profits  of  the  demesnes  to  be  turned 
into  com  for  poor  families  \  and  two-tenths  of  his  English  estate  for  the 
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vicar  there.  But  that  was  not  enough.  In  1718  he  writes  four- 
tenths  for  three-tenths,  and  in  1 721  ''he  dedicates  all  his  moneys  to 
pious  uses  so  long  as  he  has  wherewithal  to  live  on  besides." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  that  there  should  be 
fewer  positive  injunctions  than  were  laid  on  the  Jews,  while  a  larger 
province  is  accorded  to  the  exercise  of  voluntary  devotion.  Especially 
the  questions  How?  How  much?  How  often?  are  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  our  own  heart's  love. 

I  am  told,  indeed,  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  will  never 
be  set  free  from  the  serving  of  tables  until  the  laity  in  general  recognise 
the  law  of  the  tenth  as  a  binding  obligation.  It  is  urged  that  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  Church  will  never  be  solved  until  the  rigid 
duty  of  setting  apart  the  tenth  be  preached  and  accepted. 

I  do  not  believe  in  this  remedy  for  our  difficulties. 

I  have  learned  that  much  more  wonderful  results  are  attained  when 
people  are  taught  to  offer  not  of  compulsion  but  of  free  will,  not  of  ob- 
ligation, but  of  devotion. 

If  the  offering  of  the  tenth  could  be  enforced,  if  its  payment  could 
be  demanded  of  every  man  who  claims  to  be  numbered  in  the  Church, 
many  a  man  would  give  under  restraint,  and  would  learn  to  hate  the 
giving.  Many  a  man  under  a  noble  system  of  liberty  is  now  appre- 
ciating the  privilege  of  giving  to  God,  and  like  Bishop  Wilson  is  giving 
joyfully  year  by  year,  more  and  more,  many-fold  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  scale. 

But  it  is  a  principle  of  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  of  the  Old,  nay 
more,  it  is  a  principle  of  reason  itself,  that  our  giving  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  our  means.  *'  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  says  St.  Paul, 
•*  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him." 
*'  If  there  be  the  ready  will,  it  is  accepted  according  as  a  man  hath  and 
not  according  as  he  hath  not."  To  the  measure  of  our  substance  (as 
well  as  of  our  knowledge  and  our  grace)  the  rule  of  Christ  Himself  must 
apply — "  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required." 

And  in  proportioning  our  giving  to  our  income  we  may  well  take  as 
our  standard  of  comparison  the  rule  of  the  tenth,  not,  however,  as  if  it 
constituted  a  bai^ain  or  composition  with  God.  Rather,  as  I  said  before, 
we  must  take  it  as  a  sort  of  unit  of  the  measure  of  giving,  justifying  our- 
selves before  God  and  our  conscience  if  we  are  not  able  to  give  so 
much,  thankful  indeed  if  we  are  able  to  give  more. 

Even  children  should  learn  to  find  a  joy  in  giving  to  God ;  and  it  is 
well,  I  think,  when  they  have  been  taught  to  set  apart  for  sacred  use 
one  penny  out  of  every  ten  that  they  receive.  I  have  heard  of  the 
public  school  boy  who  voluntarily  kept  a  sacred  purse  in  which  one 
tenth  of  all  his  pocket  money  was  reserved  for  God. 

It  is  a  question  to  which  every  Christian  man  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  at  least  an  approximate  answer,  How  much  does  my  religion  cost 
me? 

David  refused  to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord  his  God  of  that  which 
cost  him  nothing,  yet  there  appear  to  be  some  Christians  content  to 
worship  God  at  other  persons'  expense — to  worship  in  a  church  which 
others  have  built — ^to  accept  ministrations  which  others  have  provided ; 
while  they  make  no  offering  of  their  substance  proportionate  to  the 
wealth  which  God  has  allowed  them  to  acquire. 
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Endowments  are  put  to  their  right  use  when  they  allow  the  poor  to 
enjoy  the  ministrations  of  the  Church  on  the  same  terms  as  the  rich,  to 
worship  in  goodly  churches,  to  receive  the  ministrations  of  a  sufficient 
clergy.  But  if  a  man  of  means  finds  himself  in  a  parish  where  the  clergy 
are  endowed  and  the  church  expenses  provided,  he  cannot  excuse  him- 
self from  the  duty  of  contributing  bountifully  for  the  supply  of  clergy 
elsewhere,  either  in  unendowed  parishes  at  home,  or  in  the  mission  field 
abroad.  He  cannot  in  conscience  evade  the  duty  of  dedicating  the  due 
proportion  of  his  substance  to  the  support  of  his  religion.  If  he  forbe.«r 
to  give,  on  the  plea  that  his  parish  church  is  endowed,  he  is  simply  wor- 
shipping God  at  the  expense  of  the  past  generation. 

I  earnestly  deprecate  additions  to  the  endowments  of  the  Church  of 
England.  They  are  already  great  enough  to  lempt  the  cupidity  of 
her  enemies.  It  is  a  grievance  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
that  they  demand  new  endowments  to  be  raised  to  meet  the  applica- 
tion of  funds  in  their  hands,  they  encourage  Churchmen  to  add  to  the 
property  which  will  certainly  be  the  first  to  be  taken  away  if  a  popular 
measure  of  disestablishment  be  passed.  Let  the  Church  be  cautious 
how  she  adds  to  her  funded  property.  Instead  of  laying  up  for  future 
generations,  let  her  rather  trust  each  generation  of  her  children  to  offer 
and  provide  the  costs  of  their  own  worship  and  of  their  own  religion, 
not,  however,  expecting  each  parish  separately  to  be  self-supporting,  yet 
not  doubting  that  the  aggregate  will  be  self-supporting  ;  the  rich  contri- 
buting to  the  common  fund  out  of  which  the  wants  of  poor  parishes  shall 
be  supplied. 

It  is  not  for  the  glory  of  God  that  the  church  of  the  rich  should 
be  ceiled  with  cedar  and  painted  with  vermilion,  carved  in  alabaster 
and  adorned  with  the  glories  of  art,  if  those  who  worship  therein 
have  no  care  to  provide  the  proper  accessories  of  worship  in  districts 
crushed  with  poverty.  The  Church  is  one,  and  the  high-minded  church- 
man has  a  care  for  all  her  shrines — not  merely  for  the  temple  in  which 
he  himself  is  privileged  to  worship. 

How  much  does  my  religion  cost  me  ?  Plainly,  this  is  not  a  question 
concerning  a  Christian  man's  gifts  of  charity,  subscriptions  to  hospitals, 
mercy  to  the  poor.  These  he  would  bestow  in  common  beneficence  to- 
wards his  fellow-men  even  if  he  had  no  religion  at  all.  Do  not  the 
mfidel  and  the  secularist  the  same  ?  But  how  much  does  he  give  to  God 
after  the  example  of  the  pious  Jew  who  devoted  the  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  field  and  flock  to  support  the  Levites,  and  after  that,  began  his  charity 
to  the  poor  ? 

The  gifts  which  we  bestow  in  the  Name  of  Christ,  which  the  posi- 
tivist  or  the  agnostic  would  equally  bestow  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
cannot  be  reckoned  among  the  costs  of  our  religion.  Nevertheless,  a 
wider  interpretation  than  of  old  must  be  placed  upon  the  latter  term. 
We  have  not  only  to  support  a  Levitical  caste,  but  wherever  Christianity 
transcends  and  exceeds  the  measure  of  liberality  which  philanthropy  is 
accustomed  to  demand,  we  may  be  said  to  be  giving  qua  Christian,  and 
because  of  our  religion. 

As  a  particular  instance,  when  we  have  done  our  duty  as  citizens  in 
supporting  the  schools  of  tlie  State,  and  we  then  further  tax  ourselves  to 
support  the  schools  of  the  Church,  our  contributions  to  our  Church 
schools  are  contributions  to  religion.      Long  may  the  schools  of  the 
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Church  be  supported  by  such  Christian  self-denial,  spite  of  the  foolish 
demand  of  the  Kilburn  memorialists  who  would  rob  us  of  this  our  glory, 
who  ask  that  Christians  should  be  enabled  to  offer  for  the  support  of 
Christian  education,  that  which  they  shall  deduct  from  their  rates,  that 
which  shall  cost  them  nothing ! 

In  conclusion,  if  the  Church  have  to  depend  (now  to  a  great  extent, 
and  in  the  future  more  and  more)  upon  the  voluntary  system  of  finance, 
let  her  commit  herself  fearlessly  to  the  devotion  of  her  children,  not  bar- 
gaining with  them  for  a  tenth  or  a  fifth,  neither  asking  nor  accepting  the 
gift  of  the  unwilling  giver. 

Let  her  avoid  appeals  to  unworthy  motives.  Let  her  abjure  also  those 
reckless  methods  of  waste  by  which  money  is  sometimes  gathered  in, 
at  a  charge  of  thirty  or  fifty,  yes,  or  even  seventy  per  cent,  for  the  costs 
of  the  machinery  by  which  it  has  been  extorted.  Let  her  teach  the 
responsibility  of  wealth  ;  let  her  exalt  the  privilege  of  giving  to  God,  and 
let  her  have  faith  in  her  children's  love  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  move 
to  pour  out,  of  their  best,  into  the  treasury  of  God. 
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Whether  a  donor  has  died  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  whether  he  siill 
lives  among  men,  that  which  he  has  given  freely  is  and  remains  a  volun- 
tary contribution.  Generation  after  generation  of  men  have  endowed 
the  Church.  Whether  their  gifts  have  been  consumed  at  once,  or 
whether  a  portion  has  been  saved  for  future  consumption,  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  gift.  The  offertory  of  last  Sunday  is  not  less  a 
trust  fund,  committed  to  the  Church,  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  increase 
of  his  land,  which  a  landowner  may  have  assigned  to  her  before  the 
Norman   Conquest. 

No  Church  can,  or  has,  existed  without  endowment,  that  is  to  say, 
without  money  or  money's  worth,  being  applied  to  its  service-  The 
devotion  of  time  and  labour  are  endowment.  No  generation  of  wor- 
shippers can  pass  away  without  leaving  something  behind  them,  unless 
they  contrive  to  carry  everything  out  of  the  world  with  themselves — a 
task  almost  beyond  the  power  of  human  ingenuity  to  accomplish. 

Does  then  the  fact  that  our  ancestors  have  endowed  the  Churches  of 
their  faith  and  adoption,  act  as  a  warning  or  an  encouragement  to  our- 
selves ? 

Happily  in  this  case  theories  can  be  confirmed  or  contradicted  by 
statistics. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  if  hereditary  endow- 
ments are  adequate  for  all  present  necessities,  the  motive  for  giving  and 
for  asking  is  taken  away.     No  one  offers  alms  to  a  millionaire. 

It  will  also  be  admitted  that  institutions  which  have  a  recognised 
claim  to  be  entirely  supported  by  the  State,  are  not  likely  to  receive 
voluntary  donations.  No  one  sends  gifts  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or  pays,  except  under 
precept,  towards  the  expenses  of  Board  Schools  or  of  main  roads.  Rates 
and  taxes  are  a  form  of  endowment  incompatible  with  voluntary  offerings. 

But  for  the  sake  of  argument  I  will  suppose  to  exist,  that  which,  as  far 
as  I  know,  has  no  existence  in  fact,  namely,  a  Church  in  possession  of 
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such  an  inheritance  of  wealth  as  to  be  wholly  independent  of  present 
benevolences,  and  also  a  Church  without  any  endowment  at  all,  and, 
therefore,  wholly  dependent  on  present  liberality,  and  I  will  contrast  the 
probable  results  which  would  follow  from  such  conditions. 

We  should  expect  from  the  first  dignity,  and  perhaps  learning,  a 
stereotyped  performance  of  the  self-same  offices  in  the  self-same  manner  ; 
we  should  expect  a  professional  bureaucracy,  somewhat  disinclined 
to  adjust  itself  to  new  ideas.  Independent  of  the  people,  it  would 
not  be  too  eager  to  enlist  their  interest.  Such  a  Church  as  soon  as  it 
failed  to  retain  the  active  sympathies  of  society,  would  soon  excite  its 
envy.  The  alien  priories  in  England  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution  by 
Henry  VI.  were  in  such  a  condition.  Their  revenues  were  spent  far 
away  from  the  place  from  whence  they  were  derived.  They  were  un- 
popular, and  it  was  not  difficult  to  turn  their  unpopularity  into  an 
excuse  for  re-distributing  their  revenues.  The  "  dead  hand  "  alone  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  them.  As  long  as  the  monastic  orders  were 
receiving  gifts  from  men  they  were  powerful,  although  they  had  become 
very  rich  from  the  accumulations  of  the  past.  When  they  fell,  almost 
without  a  struggle,  they  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  receive  augmenta- 
tions. The  Irish  Church  suffered  a  somewhat  similar  though  less  severe 
confiscation  in  our  own  times,  and  for  somewhat  similar  reasons. 

I  will  now  take  the  imaginary  case  of  a  Church  without  endowment, 
whose  services  are  maintained  by  what  can  be  extracted  from  the  pockets 
of  its  living  adherents.  The  first  consequence  of  such  a  condition  must 
be,  that  before  any  charitable  work  can  be  undertaken,  the  services  of 
the  Church  and  the  sustentation  of  the  minister  must  be  provided.  Self- 
regarding  influences  will  be  paramount.  The  dependence  of  a  minister 
upon  the  purses  of  his  people  has  a  tendency  to  make  him  a  little 
jealous  of  other  claims  upon  them,  and  a  little  cautious  lest  he  should 
offend  them.  He  is  tempted  to  sacrifice  truth,  to  tamper  with  doctrine, 
and  to  accommodate  morality  in  deference  to  the  inclinations  of  his  con- 
gregation. A  state  of  things  is  thus  established  unfavourable  to  the 
spiritual  devotion  which  is  the  secret  motive  of  all  self-sacrifice.  If  a 
Church  continues  without  sufficient  endowment,  in  a  very  rich  country, 
it  is  an  evidence  that  that  Church  fails  to  commend  itself  to  men.  There 
is  no  virtue  in  poverty.  A  Church  which  is  strong  in  the  affections  of 
a  people,  receives  back  in  return  for  services  rendered  manifold  and 
substantial  tokens  of  their  gratitude.  Religious  men  do  not  live 
for  their  own  generations  only,  and  if  their  faith  is  strong,  they  deny 
themselves  in  order  to  leave  the  outward  fabrics  and  the  materisd 
resources  of  their  Church,  permanently  better  than  they  found  them* 
Such  men  will  certainly  leave  endowments  behind  theuL  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  Church  which 
has  not  succeeded  in  drawing  to  itself  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  can 
never  be  the  Church  of  the  poor.  Endowment  is  so  much  property 
supplied  by  the  rich  and  dedicated  to  the  poor.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  very  poor  in  a  society  where  everyone  is  expected  to  pay  for 
his  footing.  The  conclusions  to  which  these  considerations  lead  me,  are, 
that  if  a  Church  has  so  deeply  impressed  a  nation  in  times  past  as  to  have 
received  endowments  sufficient  for  the  present  day,  and  satisfied  with  that 
sufficiency  does  not  extend  its  work  so  as  to  require  voluntary  gifts,  then 
in  such  a  community  there  will  be  neither  asking  nor  giving.  -  ^.C^iurch 
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in  such  case  would  be  in  grave  peril.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  Church  has 
remained  for  a  considerable  period  slenderly  endowed,  such  a  state 
would  be  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  self-sacrifice  amongst  its 
members.  Such  a  Church  has  either  failed  to  retain  its  hold  over  its 
own  adherents,  when  they  have  become  rich,  or  else  it  has  failed  to 
extend  its  influence  amongst  those  who  are  able  to  give.  In  either 
case  its  want  of  endowment  is  z.  prima  facie  evidence  of  failure. 

From  general  considerations  I  pass  to  particular  instances. 

The  religious  communities  of  England  are  all  endowed.  The  inheritance 
of  the  Church  of  England  is,  as  might  be  expected,  far  larger  than  the 
inheritance  of  the  Nonconformist  Chiurches.  The  revenues  of  our 
Church  may  be  estimated  approximately  at  ;^4, 800,000  a  year.  The 
revenues  of  the  Nonconformists  have  never  been  ascertained,  but  they 
are  known  to  be  very  considerable.  The  endowments  of  tlxe  Church 
are  sufficient  to  provide  about  ;^2oo  a  year  for  her  20,000  clergy,  if  they 
were  equally  divided.  The  fabrics  of  the  Chiux:h  are  of  themselves  a 
priceless,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  costly,  inheritance.  Their 
insurance  against  fire  alone  requires  an  annual  outlay  of  about 
;^6o,ooo.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  effect  of  this  endowment  has 
upon  the  liberality  of  living  churchmen.  I  take  the  following  well- 
known  figures  from  the  Official  Year  Book,  merely  converting  them  into 
round  numbers : — 

From  i860  to  1885. 
Voluntary  Contributions  to  the  Church. 

1.  Building,  restoring,  endowing <;£^35>ooO|Ooo 

2.  Home  Missions 7,000,000 

3.  Foreign  Missions  10,000,000 

4.  Elementary  Schools  and  Training  Colleges 2 1,000,000 

5.  Church  Institutions  (literary)   i  ,000,000 

6.  Church  Institutions  (charitable) 4,000,000 

7.  Clergy  Charities 2,000,000 

8.  Theological  Schools    500,000 

On  an  average  more  than  three  millions  a  year.  A  calculation  for  the 
year  1884  shows  that  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  was 
contributed  in  that  year  alone. 

I  will  now  take  a  particular  parish,  with  which  I  am  personally  con- 
nected. St.  Oswald's  is  the  mother  church  of  Oswestry,  in  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Asaph.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  has  a  population,  partly  urban, 
partly  rural,  of  about  five  thousand.  Canon  Howell  Evans  was  vicar 
from  1872  to  1888. 

Voluntary  Contributions. 
Church  restoration,  and  building  2  chapels,  2  schools, 

I  mission  room  ;  and  keeping  them  up ;;£^i  6,800 

Augmentation  of  endowment,  including  purchase  of  new 

Vicarage   xo,ooo 

Weekly  offertory  and  Church  expenses  10,600 

Special  charitable  subscriptions 1,000 

Missionary  subscriptions 1,500 

Temperance  society,  navvies'  mission,  parish  library,  &c.  500 

^  During  a  15  years*  incumbency ;^40,4oo 

Bein§arf  average  of  about  £2^600  a  year. 
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I  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  minutely  the  amount  of  the 
voluntary  contributions  which  the  members  of  Nonconformist  com- 
munities make  either  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  services  and 
of  their  ministers,  or  towards  objects  of  charity  connected  with  their 
denominations. 

The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  Baptist  pastors,  according  to  the  last 
Baptist  Handbook,  from  1,939  to  1,860  in  the  last  five  years,  while 
their  local  preachers  have  increased  during  the  same  period  would 
seem  to  show  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the  trained  ministry. 
The  Baptist  schools  also  are  few  in  number. 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  the 
statistics  of  a  simple  denomination,  and  I  present  the  following  figures 
without  comment : — 

The  children  in  the  Elementary  Schools  supported  by  the 

Church  of  England,  are  i  ,600,000 

Ditto  Nonconformists    381,000 

Ditto  Roman  Catholics 167,000 

The  offertories  for  Hospital  Sunday  from  1873  to  1885  in  the 
Metropolis  and  in  50  provincial  centres  were 

Church  of  England  ;^6io,ooo 

All  other  Denominations 267,000 

The  demands  of  the  Church  upon  her  sons  increase  faster  than  they 
can  be  supplied.  Her  needs  far  exceed  her  endowments.  I  am  not 
sorry  that  it  should  be  so,  it  is  a  sign  of  her  progress.  As  soon  as  a 
Church  or  a  nation  ceases  to  advance  it  begins  to  recede.  Decay 
commences  where  growth  stops.  If,  then,  our  old  endowments  were 
co-ordinate  with  our  present  wants,  such  a  state  of  things  would  indicate 
that  the  Church  was  not  advancing. 

But  just  as  the  examples  of  old  trusts  well-administered,  make 
men  inclined  to  augment  them,  so  if  they  are  badly  administered,  there 
grows  up  a  corresponding  desire  to  take  them  away  or  to  re-apportion 
them.  A  sinecure  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  am  not  sure  that  an  incumbency 
endowed  out  of  proportion  to  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  a  source  of 
injury  to  the  Church.  It  is  a  sign  of  health  when  endowments  are 
supplemented  by  voluntary  offerings.  Church  people  should  be  asked 
to  give  more  in  our  rural  parishes.  The  autocracy  of  the  squire  is  some- 
times a  hindrance  to  the  Church  in  the  country,  the  contributions  of  the 
whole  congregation  relieve  the  parish  from  this  inconvenience.  I  believe 
that  endowments  which  show  no  corresponding  return  in  present  bene* 
factions  are  generally  misapplied.  They  are  like  the  talent  hid  in  a 
napkin  or  buried  in  the  ground.  The  almost  sinecure  rectory  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Undershaft,  was  converted  into  the  foundation  of  the 
Bishopric  of  East  London.  What  happened?  In  a  very  few  years 
that  comparatively  barren  endowment  multiplied  itself  many  fold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Church.  In  1880  the  clergy  of  East  London  numbered 
185,  in  1886  they  numbered  268,  under  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Church  might  well  have 
greater  control  over  the  distribution  of  her  own  endowments. 

Taking,  then,  the  test  of  experience,  we  find  that  as  regards  the  Church 
of  England,  where  old  endowment  is  large,  voluntary  gifts  fiow  in  faster 
than  in  the  case  of  those  denominations  which  have  not  acquired  so 
great  an  inheritance. 

35 
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Men  give  to  churches  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows.  They  see  before  them  a  Church,  ancient  and  magnificent 
indeed,  but  offering  its  services  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor  without 
distinction.  They  know  that  she  is  true  to  the  old  trusts  reposed  in 
her.  They  give,  not  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  but  to  the  Church  of 
the  ages.     All  men  hunger  after  perpetuity. 

Therefore,  those  Churches  appeal  most  effectually  to  modem  liberality, 
which  having  an  old  inheritance  of  wealth,  make  good  use  of  it.  To 
them  that  have  shall  be  given. 


H.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Scarisbrick  Street,  Southport 

[Rrad  by  the  Rev.   Mr.    Foxley.] 

Before  I  say  anything  at  all  as  to  the  redistribution  of  endowments— 
the  section  of  this  subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to  me — I  should 
like  to  express  my  great  satisfaction  at  seeing  that  the  question  of 
Proportionate  Giving  has  been  placed  in  the  forefront  of  our  discussions 
on  Church  Finance.  Had  we  heard  more  about  proportionate  giving 
in  past  years,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  scarcely  been  necessary  to  say 
much  now  about  the  redistribution  of  endowments.  We  have,  however, 
to  deal  with  things  as  they  are. 

My  own  ideas  on  this  question  took  the  form  of  a  definite  scheme 
some  nine  or  ten  years  ago.  Being  strongly  urged  to  publish  it,  I  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  scheme  in  the  Clergyman's  Magazine  for  August,  1881, 
in  an  article  entitled  "A  scheme  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  benefices 
in  official  patronage,"  under  t\it nom  deplume  of  "  Oxoniensis."  Some 
of  those  present  have  probably  seen  the  scheme,  which  was  a  good  deal 
criticised  at  the  time,  but  as  it  will  be  new  to  most  of  my  hearers,  I 
must  repeat  its  main  features. 

I  proposed  that  the  whole  of  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  Cathedral  chapters  should  be  treated  in  one  scheme,  and  that  all 
of  these  livings  which  were  above  ;^2oo  a  year  should  contribute,  accord- 
ing to  a  graduated  scale,  to  a  common  fund  in  each  diocese,  diisfmid 
to  be  used  for  making  grants  towards  augmenting  the  poorer  livings  in 
the  same  patronage,  />.,  in  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  I  would  urge  that  the  method  of 
redistributing  endowments  pursued  in  the  past  has  often  been  eminently 
unscientific.  To  take  an  example,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  PauFsa 
few  years  ago,  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  obtained  an  Order  in  Council 
reducing  the  value  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer,  from  jQiy^2^  to 
^1,000  a  year,  and  allowing  them  to  appropriate  the  £f)2^  surplus 
income  to  improve  other  livings  in  their  gift  as  follows  : — viz.,  JQ200  a 
year  each  to  four  benefices  and  ;^i25  to  a  fifth.  Now  this  is  of  course 
an  extremely  simple,  but  an  extremely  rough-and-ready  way  of  acting 
in  such  a  case  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  process  of  killing  the  goose  which  lays 
the  golden  eggs.  Had  the  surplus  revenue  of  ^925  been  each  year 
capitalised  and  divided  into,  say,  three  parts,  three  poor  benefices  in 
their  patronage  might  have  been  increased  in  yearly  value  by  nearly 
;^io  each  year,  even  without  any  sum  being  required  to  meet  this  grant 
of  £>Z^^  to  each  benefice  from  the  surplus  revenue  of  this  rich  living. 
Now,  though  ;;^io  a  year  is  not  any  great  increase  of  income,  it  would 
certainly  be  very  acceptable  to  the  occupant  of  a  small  benefice,  if  he 
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knew  that  his  stipend  was  to  be  increased  ;^io  each  year.  In  ten 
years  his  stipend  of  ;^  150,  say,  would  have  risen  to  £2^0^  and  in  an- 
other ten  to  ;£35o.  In  the  case  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer  five  incumbents 
received  an  immediate  large  increase  of  stipend,  and  there  was  an  end 
of  the  matter.  By  proceeding  in  the  manner  suggested  a  small  increase 
would  be  given  year  by  year,  as  long  as  was  thought  proper,  and  then 
the  yearly  surplus  itself  would  still  be  available  for  use  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  benefit  of  other  poor  benefices. 

If  it  were  decided  to  make  steady  efforts  to  provide  that  no  living 
in  Episcopal  or  Capitular  patronage  should  fall  beneath  ;^3oo  a  year,  then 
the  livings  in  official  ecclesiastical  patronage  would  be  models  for  others^ 
and  the  great  disparity  which  at  present  exists  in  the  incomes  of  benefices 
would  be  very  largely  removed,  so  far  as  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  bishops 
and  chapters  are  concerned.  I  would  suggest  that  this  class  of  benefices 
should  each  year  contribute  to  a  Diocesan  Common  Fund— to  be  used 
for  systematically  increasing  the  poorer  livings  in  the  same  patronage — 
according  to  a  sliding  scale,  ranging  from  one-twentieth  to  be  contributed 
by  livings  between  ;:^2oi  and  ;^22o,  to  one -third  to  be  contributed  by 
livings  over  ;;^7oo  a  year. 

A  living  between  ^^201  and  ;£^^22o  per  annum  to  contribute  j^gth  yearly. 

;^22i    „    /240  „  yVlli    I, 

^241    „   ^260  „  yLth    „ 

,1  ;^26i    „    ;^28o  „  ^Vth    „ 

;^28i    „    ;^3oo  „  yVth    „ 

£zoi    „    ;^35o  „  ^th    „ 

£zs^   ».   £a^^  "  ith    „ 

;^40i    »    £aSo  „  |th    „ 

^451    »»    £S^^  :»  ith    „ 

»,  £soi    u    £^00  „  \\h    „ 

,*  ;6'6oi    „    ;^7oo  „  ith    „ 

„  above  ;^7oo  „  ^rd   „ 

The  reason  why  livings  so  small  as  those  between  ^200  and  ^300 
should  make  contributions  is  that  the  number  of  benefices  of  this  class 
is  very  considerable ;  and  though  these  will  contribute  but  a  small  sum 
each,  nevertheless,  being  many  in  number,  their  aggregate  contribution 
year  by  year  will  be  considerable. 

Thus  a  living  of  ;^22o  would  contribute  £1 1  each  year,  one  of  ;^25o 
would  contribute  ;:^i8  each  year,  one  of  ;;^3oo  would  contribute  £^0^  one 
of  ;;^4oo  would  contribute  ^5o,one  of  ;;^6oo  would  contribute  ;^i2o,  one 
of  ;^7oo  would  contribute  ;£i75,  while  a  living  of  ;:^9oo  would  con- 
tribute ;^3oo  and  one  of  ;;^i,5oo,  as  much  as  ^500  each  year  to  the 
Diocesan  Common  Fund,  until  the  process  of  augmentation  was  com- 
pleted, which  might,  perhaps,  be  a  period  of  30  years. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  the 
adjoining  Diocese  of  Chester,  and  supposing  all  these  to  have  fallen 
vacant,  I  find  that  there  would  be  a  Diocesan  Common  Fund  from  the 
bishop's  benefices  producing  ;;^2,5oo  a  year,  an  amount  sufficiently 
large  to  place  a  capital  sum  of  jif  250  to  the  credit  of  each  of  ten  poor 
benefices  each  year,  if  so  desired.  Cheshire  benefices,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  decidedly  poor,  and  I  may  add  that  the  diocesan 
patronage  in  other  cases  would  yield  much  larger  sums  ;  as  for  instance, 
the  Canterbury  patronage  would,  I  found,  yield  some  ^13,000  a  year. 
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Such  figures  as  these  will  give  some  idea  how  rapidly  this  system  of 
augmentation  would  act,  when  in  full  operation ;  for  of  course  to  meet  a 
grant  of,  say  ;^25o,  the  parish  would  have  to  raise,  say  at  least  an  equal 
sum.  This  would  not  be  a  matter  of  overwhelming  difficulty,  when 
people  fully  understood  what  was  being  done,  though  it  is  certainly 
easier  to  raise  money  for  something  visible,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
a  church,  than  to  obtain  money  for  endowments,  especially  as  church- 
men have  not  in  the  past  been  educated  as  to  the  need  of  a  more  liberal 
support  of  the  ministry. 

As  to  the  process  of  re-adjustment.  The  common  fund  obtained  by 
contributions  such  as  I  have  proposed  in,  let  us  say,  Winchester 
diocese  should  be  used  to  raise  all  the  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  to,  say,  first 
;:^24o  a  year.  When  this  had  been  accomplished  the  income  from  the 
common  fund  of  Winchester  diocese  should  be  appropriated  to  a  Genial 
Common  Fund  for  increasing  livings  in  Episcopal  and  Cathedral 
patronage  in  all  the  other  dioceses  up  to  the  ;:^2oo  a  year  standard. 

When  this  had  been  effected,  the  fund  obtained  from  Winchester 
diocese  should  once  more  be  applied  to  raise  the  official  patronage  of 
Winchester  diocese,  this  time  from  the  jQ2^o  to  the  £2^0  a  year 
standard.  This  being  obtained,  the  diocesan  contribution  should  once 
more  go  to  the  General  Common  Fund,  to  help  to  raise  all  the  official 
ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  other  dioceses  of  the  country  to  the  ^240 
standard. 

When  all  the  official  diocesan  patronage  throughout  the  country  had 
thus  been  raised,  with  the  assistance  of  the  General  Common  Fund,  to  the 
;^'24o  standard,  the  common  fund  of  Winchester  diocese  should  once 
more  be  applied  to  the  diocesan  augmentation,  raising  what  I  may  call 
the  diocesan  patronage  from  the  ;;^27o  to  the  ;^3oo  standard. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  the  contributions  of  the  Winchester 
diocese  should  once  more  go  to  the  General  Common  Fund  to  help  to 
raise  all  benefices  in  official  ecclesiastical  patronage  throughout  the 
country  to  ;;^3oo  a  year.  You  will  observe  that  the  diocesan  would 
always  be  a  stage  in  advance  of  the  general  augmentation  under  this 
scheme. 

Most  thoughtful  churchmen  are  agreed  that  it  is  best  that  the 
parochial  clergy  should  be  paid  partly  from  endowments  and  partly  from 
voluntary  contributions,  and  this  scheme  would  secure  a  minimum 
income,  from  endowment,  of  ;£^3oo  a  year.  The  carrying  out  of  such  a 
scheme  would  (i)  teach  the  laity  the  sources  and  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  the  official  incomes  of  the  clergy,  just  as  raising  endowments 
for  new  bishoprics  has  taught  both  Churchmen  and  Nonconformistscertaior 
needed  lessons ;  and  (2)  would  gradually  accustom  the  laity  to  providing 
the  stipends  of  their  clergy.  When  a  benefice  had  been  thus  raised  to 
^300  a  year,  the  parishioners  would  have  been  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  idea  of  providing  for  the  religious  requirements  of  their  own 
times,  and  it  would  then  be  possible,  by  joint  diocesan  and  parochial 
machinery,  to  get  the  parishioners  to  raise  another  jQ^o  or  ;;^ioo  each 
year  for  a  Stipend  Fund.  This  would  widely  benefit  the  Church  in 
Greater  Britain,  as  well  as  at  home.  As  things  are,  church  people  on 
going  to  the  colonies  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  the  idea  of  providing, 
the  stipends  of  their  clergy. 
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Seven  years  ago,  when  I  published  this  scheme,  I  did  not  venture 
to  set  forth  all  that  was  in  my  mind.  I  referred  only  to  the  official 
ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  cathedral  chapters. 
But  I  saw  no  reason  why  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  of  the  incumbents  of  mother  churches,  such  as 
the  Vicars  of  Halifax,  Wakefield,  Preston,  or  Blackburn,  and  also  of 
the  universities  should  not  be  treated  under  a  similar  scheme. 

I  have  suggested  a  scheme  of  re-adjustment  for  the  whole  official 
patronage  of  the  country  which  involves  raising  contributions  from  the  laity 
to  meet  contributions  from  what  the  Church  would  herself  save  out  of  her 
yearly  income  by  a  sort  of  **  self-denying  ordinance,"  calculated  to  rouse 
the  laity  to  liberality.  Re-adjustment  of  endowments  involves  the 
raising  of  fresh  contributions  by  the  laity  to  augment  existing  endow- 
ments. Now  I  do  not,  as  a  layman  with  some  experience  in  such  matters, 
think  quite  so  poorly  of  the  liberality  of  the  laity  as  to  think  it  likely  that 
benefices  under  ;;^3oo  a  year  would  really  have  their  incomes  diminished, 
even  while  such  a  scheme  was  being  carried  out ;  and  I  may  add  that 
after  somewhat  elaborate  calculations,  I  have  estimated  that  the  scheme, 
if  at  all  heartily  supported  by  the  bishops,  could  be  carried  out  in  the 
comparatively  brief  period  of  30  years.  The  parishioners  would  be 
pretty  sure  themselves  to  raise  each  year  the  ;^3o  which  a  benefice  of 
^300  a  year  would  have  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund. 

But  it  is  useless  mincing  matters.  To  successfully  carry  out  the 
augmentation  of  benefices  on  any  adequate  scale  involves — 1  may  add 
that  it  inevitably  involves — ^giving  the  laity  a  real  and  substantial  voice 
in  the  appointments  to  benefices.  There  is  a  safe  way  of  doing  this 
devised  by  that  great  and  statesmanlike  bishop,  George  Augustus 
Selwyn,  and  adopted  in  the  Church  of  Ireland  during  the  last  twenty 
years  with  remarkably  successful  results,  viz.,  the  system  of  Diocesan 
Boards  of  Patronage.  This  system  gives  the  parishioners  a  large  voice 
in  the  appointment  to  the  benefice,  but  the  diocese  is  represented  as  well 
as  the  parish,  and  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  laity.  The  bishop  of  course 
presides,  and  if  we  may  trust  the  judgment  of  that  very  successful  Irish 
Secretary,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  the  system  is  in  its  operation 
probably  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained  in  this  world,  all  interests 
being  represented  on  a  well-constituted  diocesan  board  of  patronage. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  this  aspect  of  the  reform  of  church  patronage 
fully  discussed  would  do  well  to  read  a  very  able  and  suggestive  paper, 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Bell,  entitled  "  The  Bishops  and  Public  Patronage," 
which  appeared  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  October,  1886. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  bishops  will  be  willing  to  share  their 
power  of  appointment  with  a  representative  board,  for  if  they  lead  the 
way  in  this  matter,  the  reform  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be  quickly  carried 
through  as  regards  the  whole  public  patronage  of  the  country,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  benefices  will  be 
placed  in  this  elective  and  representative  form  of  patronage,  and  this 
great  and  far-reaching  and  beneficent  reform  could  at  once  be  followed  by 
some  large  scheme  of  re-adjustment  of  endowments  and  augmentations 
of 'benefices.  Well,  we  certainly  have  a  bench  of  bishops  of  high 
Christian  character  and  distinguished  in  a  high  degree  by  the  spirit  of 
unselfishness,  and  that  the  present  race  of  bishops  go  with  the  times 
is  proved  by  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  utterances  of  the  Encyclical 
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recently  issued  by  the  Anglican  Episcopate.  Moreover,  though  the 
bishops  would  surrender  the  sole  right  of  presenting  to  2,500  benefices, 
they  would  receive  a  voice  (and  that  a  large  one)  in  appointing  to  7,000 
benefices,  which  would  thus  come  under  control  of  the  diocesan  boards 
of  patronage  throughout  the  country. 

Further  than  this,  bishops  evidently  feel  the  heavy  responsibility  nf 
being  sole  patron  of  a  number  of  benefices,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  publicly  stated  two 
years  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  National  Review  for  February,  1886, 
that  for  his  part  he  would  be  quite  willing  to  transfer  lo  a  well-constituted 
diocesan  board  of  patronage,  representing  both  the  clergy  and  the 
laity,  the  diocese  and  the  parish,  that  patronage  which  he  has  now 
entirely  in  his  own  hands.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  has  spoken  to  much 
the  same  effect.  A  Conservative  Government,  even  though  there  was 
no  particular  demand  for  the  change,  has  this  year  seen  fit  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  county  affairs  to  elected  boards.  Is  it  likely  that 
they  will  refuse  to  give  the  Church  the  power  of  herself  administering, 
through  well-constituted  diocesan  boards,  the  patronage  which  the  Crown 
and  Lord  Chancellor  have  at  present  solely  in  their  own  hands?  I 
scarcely  think  so.  And  a  Liberal  Government  would  find  it  simply 
impossible  to  refuse  to  grant  to  the  laity  a  concession  so  entirely  in 
accordance  with  their  own  principles.  The  time  is,  in  fact,  fully  come 
for  this  reform.  The  share  of  the  laity  in  the  appointment  of  their 
clergy  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Primitive  Church.  If  the 
bishops,  or  any  individual  bishop,  are  willing  to  adopt  this  reform,  they 
can  at  once  share  their  power  of  appointment  with  diocesan  boards  of 
patronage  without  any  need  for  any  Act  of  Parliament.  They  might, 
perhaps,  try  the  experiment  for  four  or  five  years  first. 

Further,  livings  in  the  gift  of  trustees  under  the  Church  Building  Acts 
might  be  handed  over  to  the  elected  diocesan  board,  as  these  bodies  of 
fiv^  trustees  are  not  elective,  but  simply  appoint  a  new  trustee  themselves 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  their  number. 

Again,  though  I  am  opposed  to  the  idea  of  abolishing  '*  prize ''  livings, 
I  consider  that  with  regard  to  all  benefices  in  private  patronage,  and 
also  (when  this  scheme  of  re-adjustment  was  completed)  with  regard  to 
those  in  public  patronage,  there  should  be  a  commission  for  revising  the 
incomes  of  benefices,  say  every  ten  years.  In  a  good  many  cases  the 
growth  of  a  town  largely  increases  the  value  of  the  glebe  lands,  and  the 
income  of  the  benefice  increases.  Daughter  churches  are  built,  but 
receive  no  share  of  an  endowment  which,  nevertheless,  belongs  to  the 
whole  parish.  If  the  living  is  in  private  patronage,  perhaps  it  is  sold  at 
a  convenient  time,  and  the  seller,  /.^.,  the  ''patron,"  a  sad  misnomer  in 
such  a  case,  gets  all  the  benefits  of  that  increment  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  should  go  a  good  way  towards  providing  stipends  for  in- 
cumbents of  daughter  churches.  As  one  of  her  Majesty's  present 
Ministers  has  expressed  it,  Church  funds  are  in  such  a  case  turned 
into  private  property.  I  am  by  no  means  in  favour  of  treating  the 
mother  church  of  a  parish  shabbily,  but  while  it  may  be  right  in  some 
cases  for  a  mother  church  to  retain  ^1,000  a  year,  it  is  quite  a  different 
matter  for  the  rectory  to  retain  the  whole  increased  value  up  to  ;;^  2,000, 
;^3,ooo,  or  even  ^4,000  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  once  more  remark  that  the  improvement  of 
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clerical  incomes  depends  on  giving  the  laity  a  voice  in  the  appointment 
of  the  parish-priest,  and  as  the  proposals  I  have  laid  before  you  affect 
more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  number  of  benefices  in  the  Church  of 
England,  they  constitute  a  reform  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  May  this 
greatly  needed  reform — the  one  and  only  means  of  really  interesting 
the  laity  in  the  work  and  in  the  defence  of  the  Church — come  speedily  1 


ADDRESSES. 

The  Right  Hon.  HUGii  C.  E.  Childers,  M.P.,  117,  Piccadilly, 

London. 

Although  I  have  been  requested  to  address  to  you  a  few  words  on  the  general 
question  of  Church  Finance,  my  remarks,  as  you  will  see,  will  be  [limited  to  one 
important  branch  of  that  subject,  to  which  the  last  speaker  has  specially  referred, 
namely — How  can  the  Church  best  utilize  and  appropriate  the  means  now  at  her 
disposal  ? 

In  my  humble  judgment  the  Churcli*s  estate,  if  not  a  magnificent  one,  is  ample  for 
her  requirements,  provided  it  be  managed  on  economical  principles.  I  assume,  of 
coarse,  that  it  will  be  annually  supplemented,  as  now,*by  liberal  contributions  from 
churchmen.  But  Church  property  is  not  managed  on  economical  principles  ;  on  the 
contrary  much  of  it  is  wasted  or  applied  to  unnecessary  purposes.  This  arises,  to  a 
great  extent,  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  neither  manages  her  own  property  nor 
encourages  the  State  to  manage  it  on  any  definite  principle.  She  seems  to  me  to  be 
perpetually  under*  the  influence  of  two  conflicting  ideas,  and  to  be  never  ready  to 
choose  between  them.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear  constant]  complaints  from  Church 
reformers  of  one  school  as  to  the  palpable  and  indefensible'inequalities  in  the  incomes 
of  livings.  One  parish  with  200  inhabitants  gives  its  minister^;^  1,000  or  afltSOO  a 
year ;  another,  a  few  miles  oflf,  with  2,000  inhabitants  is  endowed  with  £^1^0  a  year. 
I  know  myself,  in  one  of  the  poorest  of  English  dioceses,  ten  livings,  most  of  them 
contiguous,  worth  on  the  average  ;f  1,400  a  year,  with  a  total]  population  among  the 
ten  of  under  5*000,  and  in  some  of  our  larger  towns  the  disproportion  is  still  greater. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  exists  a  vague  and  shadowy^feeling  that  in  some  sense 
the  Church  revenues  of  a  locality  or  a  district  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  that  if  a  part  of  them  be  diverted  to  supply  the  religious  needs  of  another  district 
some  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  former. 

Of  course  the  law  has  never  recognised  any  such  principle.  Episcopal  and  capitular 
property  has  been  diverted  for  the  use  of  other  dioceses  without  any  special  regard  to 
the  particular  district  in  which  it  is  found.  As  an  illustration  again  of  the  indifference 
with  which  these  shadowy  local  claims  are  regarded,  I  may  remind^u  that  a  patron 
having  the  advowson  of  two  livings,  100  or  200  miles  apart,  one  with  an  income  of 
;^i,ooo  and  the  other  of;^20O  a  year,  may,  if  he  obtains  the  requisite  official  approval, 
permanently  turn  the  two  into  livings  of  £fioo  a  year  without  asking  the  consent 
of  the  parish  unfavourably  affected.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  undefined  objection 
to  the  redistribution  of  Church  property  must  be  boldly  grappled  with,  and  that* 
excepting  of  course  very  recent  private  endowments,  say  those  of  the  present  century, 
the  whole  income  of  the  Church  should  be  considered  applicable  to  her  wants 
wheresoever  and  in  whatever  proportion  those  wants  may  arise. 

Again,  the  Church  has  never  sufficiently  recognised  tlie  importance  of  obtaining 
power  to  administer  her  great  estate  by  her  own  agency.  I  find  among  Church 
reformers  a  vague  impression  that  if  she  did  so,  and  applied  to  the  management  of  her 
financial  aflairs  the  principles  which  would  be  adopted  by  men  of  business  in  managing 
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their  own,  selling  for  instance  unremunerative  property  and  judiciously  investing  the 
proceeds,  there  would  be  some  danger  of  the  State  again  stepping  in,  appropriating 
the  Church's  property,  and  reducing  her  to  the  position  of  a  stipendiary  body,  like  the 
Churches  of  France,  or  Spain,  or  Italy.  I  have  never  myself  felt  the  force  of  this 
apprehension,  but  it  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to  what  all  will  now  agree  to  be  a 
misfortune. 

For  instance,  to  this  undefined  fear  of  change  is  mainly  due  the  excessive  extent  to 
which  the  Church's  income  now  depends  upon  land,  which  has  most  seriously  crippled 
her,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  still  more  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  Church  may  claim  from  the 
State  two  things ;  the  first,  power,  subject  to  certain  definite  principles,  to  r^;u1ate 
her  own  financial  affairs  through  her  own  representative  bodies,  general,  diocesan,  and 
parochial  ;  and  the  second,  authority  to  treat  Church  property  as  a  whole,  to  the  same 
extent,  if  I  may  give  an  illustration,  as  the  State  deals  with  the  Consolidated  Fund  as 
a  whole. 

Life  interests  must  of  course  be  strictly  respected  ;  recent  private  endowments  should 
be  left  alone  ;  the  State  would  properly  require  to  have  a  voice  in  any  reduction  of 
certain  ecclesiastical  incomes  in  which  she  is  specially  interested.  But  these  reserva- 
tions could  be  made  without  difficulty  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  giving  the  Church 
increased  financial  power. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  obstacle  in  the  road  of  effectual  reformation.  I  do  not 
speak  of  the  difficulty  of  constituting  the  bodies  which  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
Church's  finance.  The  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  voluntary  diocesan 
organization  greatly  facilitates  the  formation  by  law  of  S3mods  fairly  representing  the 
laity  and  clergy.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  the  bugbears  of  "  dead  level  in  Church  incomes," 
and  "  want  of  prizes  in  the  Church,"  which  used  to  be  held  out  before  us  as  objections 
to  the  redistribution  of  Church  property.  Nowadays  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  scales  of  stipend  in  which  due  regard  would  be  had  to  the  work  and  to  the 
length  of  service  of  the  Clergy.  The  one  great  difficulty  is  the  pecuniary  value  of 
private  patronage. 

Take  such  a  case  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  of  ten  adjacent  livings,  in  a  poor 
diocese,  now  worth  together  ;^  14,000  a  year.  Three  or  four  thousand  a  year  would  be 
anjple  for  the  work  of  the  ten,  and,  subject  to  the  lives  of  the  present  incumbents, 
;f  10,000  a  year  might  well  go  elsewhere.  Any  necessary  ecclesiastical  consents  would 
be  readily  given,  but  what  about  the  patrons  ?  As  the  law  now  stands  each  of  these 
ten  advowsons,  indeed  every  next  presentation,  is  worth  to  the  patron  so  much  hard 
money.  You  cannot,  therefore,  give  to  poorer  parishes,  which  sorely  need  it,  this 
^  10,000  a  year  without  the  consent  of  ten  gentlemen,  none  of  whom  need  have  any 
connection  with  the  diocese  or  the  district,  but  who  have  distinct  monied  interest  in 
the  waste  and  abuse  of  the  Church's  estate. 

What  then  is  the  remedy  ?  I  say  nothing  of  the  evil  (in  the  opinion  of  some  the 
more  than  evil)  of  simony.  I  will  not  even  press  the  ailment  that,  when  sales  of 
offices  in  the  State  and  sales  of  commissions  in  the  army  have  been  abolished,  it  Is 
time  that  sales  of  spiritual  commissions  should  follow.  I  place  it  before  you  as  a  dry 
financial  question.  If,  as  I  have  shown,  the  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  economically 
administering  the  Church's  estate  is  the  saleability  of  advowsons,  ought  it  not  to  come 
to  an  end  ? 

You  may  ask  how  I  would  effect  this.  Am  I  prepared  to  take  these  rights  from 
patrons  without  any  offer  of  compensation  ?  I  do  not  think  that  this  would  be  right. 
Many  patrons,  I  know,  attach  no  money  value  to  their  right  of  patronage.  But,  never- 
theless, I  would  make  to  all  this  offer.      They  should  decide  by  a  certain  day  either 
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to  retain  their  patronage  without  any  power  of  selling  the  advowson  or  the  next 
presentation ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abandon  it,  receiving  as  compensation  its 
fair  market  value  during  the  last  few  years  with  a  reasonable  percentage  added.  The 
€omp>ensation  would  be  advanced  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  Church,  and  I  think  that  a  portion  of  the  advance  might  well  be 
repaid  to  the  Commissioners,  in  the  shape  of  a  terminable  annuity  charged  upon  the 
particular  living  after  its  first  vacancy. 

I  doubt  whether  a  large  proportion  of  patrons  would  elect  to  be  paid  off.  Many 
patrons  never  dream  of  selling  their  patronage ;  and  I  suspect  that  few  would  claim 
to  be  compensated,  except  in  cases  where  the  value  of  the  living  is  far  beyond  the 
spiritual  requirements  of  the  parish.  The  financial  operation  of  compensating  patrons 
would,  therefore,  not  be  a  large  one  ;  far  smaller  proportionally  than  in  the  Church  of 
Ireland  when  it  was  disestablished,  or  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  when  patronage  was 
abolished. 

I  may  be  asked  what  I  would  do  with  the  patronage  of  these  livings  ?  In  my 
•opinion  it  should  pass  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  parish  itself.  These  should  be 
elected,  not  when  a  vacancy  in  the  living  takes  place,  but  as  a  permanent  body,  each 
trustee  holding  office  for  say  five  years,  and  retiring  by  rotation.  The  Bishops  have 
Ample  patronage  already,  and  I  should  deprecate  any  addition  to  it.  Chapters  and 
Colleges  are  not,  I  imagine,  bodies  to  which  anyone  would  give  more  patronage. 

You  will  observe  that  my  proposal  is  a  thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  a  considerate, 
•Qne.  It  admits  of  no  compromise  as  to  the  sale  of  advowsons ;  which  must  be 
absolutely  forbidden,  if  Church  finance  is  to  be  put  on  a  permanently  sound  footing. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  liberal  to  patrons,  and  incidentally  adds  to  the  influence  of  the 
laity  in  the  choice  of  their  ministers.  I  trust  that  my  views  may  be  favourably 
received  by  those  who  must  take  the  initiative  in  promoting  Church  reforms. 


Rev.  G.  Miller,  Vicar  of  Redway. 

For  the  last  few  years  I  have  been  engaged  in  tracing  out  the  history  of  our 
parochial  endowments  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  and  I  have  carefully  tabu- 
lated for  the  diocese  of  Worcester  in  the  history  of  the  parishes  of  that  diocese,  of 
which  Vol.  I.  is  in  the  press,  the  value  of  each  living  from  the  Taxatio  of  Pope 
Nicolas,  1 291,  to  the  present  time,  and  I  have  been  able  to  give  continuous  tables  of 
the  value  of  these  livings  at  different  intervals. 

Two  points  have  struck  me  forcibly  in  this  investigation,  (i)  That  in  former  ages 
not  only  did  our  forefathers  build  a  church  in  each  township,  but  they  made  it  also  a 
sine  qua  non  that  there  should  be  in  each  parish  a  resident  parish  priest,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  population  of  many  of  our  parishes  was  only  from  100  to  200  people. 
In  those  places  where  the  parish  church  was  from  any  cause  difficult  of  access  a  chapel 
was  built,  a  priest  appointed  to  minister  therein,  or  a  curate  from  the  parish  church 
performed  services  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  The  idea  of  grouping  two 
or  more  parishes  together  was  not  thought  of.  They  wished  to  bring  the  ministration 
of  religion  to  the  very  doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  villages. 

(2)  I  find  that  in  those  days  there  was  just  the  same  irregularity  in  the  endowment 
of  car  livings  as  perplexes  people  now.  While  some  livings,  as  Hampton  Lucy  and 
Lighthome,  were  endowed  with  £\^  or  ;f  18  per  annum,  others  like  Beaudesert  and 
Caldecote  had  endowments  of  £2  or  under.  Why  ?  Because  the  endowments  of 
our  parish  churches  were  not  given  according  to  any  regular  rules.     They  were  the 
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gift  of  private  individuals  who  gave  according  as  they  had  the  power  and  the  inclina- 
tion. This  marked  poverty  of  certain  livings  with  the  evil  consequences  therefrom 
was  felt  by  Archbishop  Stephen  Langton  so  that  he  passed  an  injunction  that  no  living 
should  be  less  than  ;f  3  per  annum.  This  injunction  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a 
council  held  at  Winchester.  The  idea  did  not  enter  into  their  heads  that  the  richer 
livings  should  be  curtailed  of  their  income  to  help  the  smaller  ones.  They  did  not, 
as  we  are  sometimes  now  asked  to  do,  level  down,  but  they  set  themselves  to  level  np. 
So  well  was  this  work  carried  out  that  when  we  come  to  the  Liber  Regis  we  find 
that  these  poor  livings  had  been  so  much  increased,  that  instead  of  being  only  ;f  5  or 
less — £^  being  considered  in  Henry  V.'s  time  the  minimum  of  a  vicar's  stipend — . 
they  had  risen  to  £,^  or  £fi.  And,  mark,  this  was  done  at  a  time  when  England  was 
not  a  rich  nation,  when  civil  wars,  famines,  and  plagues  were  constantly  rife  amongst 
the  people.  What  they  did  surely  we  can  do.  Even  in  those  days  I  cannot  but  come 
to  the  conclusion,  with  the  actual  figures  before  me,  that  the  Church,  even  with  the 
monastic  institution,  only  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  last.  Deducting 
the  monastic  property,  the  parochial  and  episcopal  endowments  did  not  reach  any- 
thing like  a  tenth. 

In  the  case  of  vicarages  the  bishop  had  the  power  of  raising,  if  he  saw  fit,  the  stipend 
of  the  vicar,  and  increasing  it  to  meet  the  spiritual  calls  upon  him,  and  in  certain 
cases  I  find  that  he  ordered  the  non-resident  rectors  to  provide  a  curate,  for  it  was 
always  remembered  that  the  parochial  endowments,  however  they  were  alienated, 
were  in  the  first  instance  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  township  from  which 
they  were  taken.  Thus  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
were  adequate  for  the  securing  the  administration  of  the  offices  of  religion  to  evcrj 
township. 

At  the  Reformation  the  Church  not  only  lost  the  monastic  property,  but  all  the  great 
tithes  of  those  livings  that  had  become  vicarages  were  lost  also.  She  also  lost  all  those 
claims  upon  the  great  tithes  which  enabled  the  bishops  to  endow,^as^we  have  seen,  the 
poor  vicarages  when  they  were  in  lack  of  funds.  The  Church,  therefore,  started  on  her 
work  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the  Reformation  was  completed,  with  funds  insufficient 
to  carry  on  her  work.  As  time  passed  on,  the  rise  of  rents  and  agricultural  produce 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds  ;  not  so  the  Church  property.  In  1669,  in  the  return  of 
livings  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  I  find  that  the  return  of  |Church  property 
only  increased  five  times  in  value,  while  the  land  rose  to  eight  times  its  value  from 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  In  1708,  from  the  return  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  it  appears 
that  the  increase  of  Church  property  had  not  risen  above  two  times ;  in  most  instances 
the  livings  were  actually  smaller  than  in  1669,  while  rents  had  gone^up  firom 
4s.  to  7s.  per  acre. 

What  has  showed  this  most  forcibly  is  the  poverty  of  the  clergy  from  the  Restora- 
tion to  the  middle  of  the  i8ih  century.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Church.  I  have  found  many  instances  wherein  a  Church,  well  endowed 
in  the  Liber  Regis,  had  no  endowment  to  signify  left  at  the  end  of  the  I7ih  century, 
so  that  the  succession  of  vicars  ceased,  and  a  stray  clergyman  was  obtained  when 
possible  from  a  neighbouring  town  to  take  the  duty.  At  other  places,  service  was 
only  performed  once  a  fortnight  becau&e  the  stipend  was  so  small ;  one  parish  even 
then  had  service  only  once  a  month. 

The  first  effort  made  to  increase  livings  was  the  gift  of  good  (Jueen  Anne  of  the 
firstfruits  and  annuities.  The  number  of  livings  that  were  endowed  in  the  country 
after  that  valuable  benefaction  was  made  was  very  numerous.  The  laity  were  also 
stirred  thereby  to  assist  in  the  same  good  work.  Many  a  poor  country  living  that 
now  has  its  resident  vicar  owes  that  blessing  to  the  good  work  set  on  foot  by  the 
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boanty  office.  Another  thing  that  helped  the  Church  was  the  enclosure  of  our 
parishes.  The  Enclosure  Acts  not  only  raised  the  value  of  land  more  than  100  per 
cent.,  thus  doubling  the  value  of  Church  property,  but  also  when  the  awards  were 
made  the  old  terriers  were  consulted,  and  a  fair  amount  of  land  was  given,  though 
oftentime  not  so  much  as  really  belonged  to  the  living.  The  idea  that  the  livings 
were  increased  by  taking  of  the  common  rights  is  evidently  incorrect. 

We  are  now  in  danger  of  falling  back  to  a  state  of  things  prevalent  last  century. 
The  Bishop  of  Worcester  told  me  a  year  ago  that  he  felt  sure  that  many  livings  must 
be  deprived  of  the  resident  parish  priest.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  taking  a  lesson  from 
the  past,  that  such  a  course  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  Church  in  the 
greatest  degree. 

What  we  need  is  a  large  sustentation  fund  wherefrom  grants  might  be  made  to 
endow  our  small  livings,  and  raise  them  up  to  £200  a  year.  This  we  have  seen  our 
forefathers  did.  Shall  we  in  this  enlightened  age  be  behind  them  in  our  liberality  ? 
Now,  how  is  this  fund  to  be  raised  ?  Let  us  turn  to  our  Nonconformist  brethren  : 
Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri. 

The  Wesleyans  collect  from  all  their  members,  except  the  very  poor,  id.  per  week. 
Besides  this  is.  per  quarter  is  also  contributed  by  them  as  a  minimum  payment  freely. 
Some  in  our  country  villages  give  2s.  6d.,  some  5s.,  some  los.  per  quarter.  The 
500,000  members  thus  raise  over  ;£'25o,ooo  per  annum. 

In  the  diocese  of  Worcester  we  shall  need  ;f  6,000  per  annum  to  raise  the  sustenta* 
tion  fund.  Now,  as  there  are  nearly  1,200,000  people  in  the  diocese,  we  lay  claim 
to  having  70  per  cent,  of  the  population  belonging  to  our  Church,  but  of  these  20  per 
cent,  are  but  little  interested  in  her  welfare.  This  leaves  50  per  cent,  or  six  hundred 
thousand  people.  Here  we  have  the  members  of  120,000  families ;  cut  off  the  20,000 
as  too  poor  to  contribute,  and  we  have  100,000  families  of  Church  people.  If  each 
family  on  an  average  contributed  los.  per  head,  the  average  sum  of  each  Wesleyan 
member,  we  have  the  sum  not  of  ;^5,ooo,  but  of  ;£'50,ooo  per  year.  Reduce  this 
then  to  2S.  per  family,  and  we  have  ;f  10,000.  But  some  say  how  can  we  get  this 
money  up.  Our  friends  across  the  border  of  conformity  have  no  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  The  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  expects  every  person  who  goes  to  kirk  to  put  in  at 
least  id.  John  Wesley  could  say  more  than  this  in  his  day.  And  with  our  wonderful 
organization  of  dioceses,  archdeaconries,  rural  deaneries,  and  parbhes  (an  organization 
of  perfection  and  power),  we  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  sustentation 
fund. 

In  my  own  parish  I  wanted  some  members  and  money  for  Church  defence.  I 
called  a  meeting,  elected  a  committee,  whom  I  met  afterwards,  and  told  ihcm  that 
they  must  do  the  work,  collect  the  money,  get  the  members.  In  a  fortnight  they 
brought  me  one-sixth  of  the  parish  as  members,  and  subscriptions  Which 
amounted  to  2s.  per  head  of  one-half  the  parish.  And  this  was  done  after  I  had 
told  them  that  I  only  wanted  a  small  subscription — say  3d.  per  member.  Do  not— 
let  me  urge  you — ^allow  the  Church  to  fall  back  to  the  state  of  poverty  it  was  in 
from  1660  to  1800.  We  have  a  bright  prospect  before  us,  but  this  prospect 
cannot  be  realized  unless  we  determine  in  some  way — I  care  not  in  what  way^ 
to  meet  this  pressing  difficulty.  I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  it^- 
that  our  forefathers  stemmed  a  similar  evil,  and  that  our  dissenting  brethren  set  us  an 
example  in  this  respect.  Only  whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  remember  that  to 
be  successful  it  must  not  rely  only  upon  the  generous  and  large  offerings  of  the  rich, 
but  that  the  staple  of  the  offering  must  consist  of  the  sixpence,  the  shilling,  and  the 
florin  of  that  vast  multitude  whose  incomes  are  small  and  who  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
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The  Rev.  J.  S.  JONES,  Vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  Clerkenwell,  E.C. 

The  time  has  surely  come  for  an  earnest  endeavour  after  two  things :  another  revival 
on  the  subject  of  giving,  and  the  setting  of  it  in  a  plane  at  once  more  ^iritoal  and 
more  practical. 

I  say  another  revival,  because  there  has  been  one.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
great  stirring  of  the  long  stagnant  waters,  and  the  old  myth  that  the  money  question 
was  carnal,  or  legal,  or  subsidiary  was  dispelled.  Wesley  had  taught  its  place  and 
power ;  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  never  so  far  closed  the  Lord's  treasury  as  the 
Dissenters  in  England  did  ;  and  the  poor  Irish  Church  had  her  weekly  almsgiving  in 
public  worship,  when  some  who  now  criticise  her  so  superciliously  resented  the 
offertory.  But  a  crusade  of  large-heartedness  was  then  preached  by  John  Ross  and 
others,  weekly  storing  was  taught,  large  meetings  received  the  Gospel  of  giving  with 
enthusiasm.  The  teaching  was  perhaps  too  Judaic,  the  Systematic  BeneliceDce 
Society  lost  itself  in  the  ''  Christian  Moral  Science  Association,"  and  the  influence 
waned.  We  in  the  Church  have  won  some  ground.  We  have  saved  the  offertory 
from  being  a  shibboleth  and  made  it  familiar.  We  have  vindicated  the  right  of  the 
poor  to  be  givers  as  well  as  receivers.  But  we  still  give  too  much  in  the  waj  of 
spurt  and  spasm — those  who  give  at  all. 

We  want  thoughtful  giving,  to  bring  in  judgment,  principle,  conscience.  Not  to 
eliminate  impulse — nothing  can — but  not  to  be  left  at  its  mercy.  Reason  and 
conscience  being  guides,  impulse  may  stimulate ;  well  and  good. 

Proportionate  giving  is  the  making  of  some  real  relation  between  what  we  receive 
and  what  we  give.  Our  Lord  has,  indeed,  by  one  precept  and  one  pattern,  made 
absolute  proportion  impossible,  but  only  that  by  giving  us  an  infinite  standard  lie 
may  ensure  for  us  a  high  one.  '*  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  The  widow 
and  her  little  all.  None  can  give  as  God  gives  ;  the  poor  cannot  have  less,  nor  the 
rich  give  more,  than  the  widow.  But  to  be  Christian  at  all,  giving  must  bear  some 
proportion  to  having.  With  most  Christians  there  is  none.  They  may  contrifmie ; 
they  do  not  give. 

Proportionate  giving  may  take  the  tenth,  as  a  law,  or  as  a  principle,  or  as  a  goide,  or 
as  a  maximum  or  a  minimum,  or  may  abandon  it  for  wholly  Christian  ground,  or  may 
make  its  own  law  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but  it  will  start  from  the  Freely  and  the 
Widow ;  will  ask,  not  what  must  I  give?  but  what  may  I  keep  ? — not  what  do  others 
do  ?  but  what  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  And  with  all  above  the  poor  the  ratio  will 
be  cumulative.  One  pound  out  of  ten  means  more  sacrifice  than  one  thousand  oat  of 
ten  thousand.  If  you  like  to  leave  the  other  man  his  brighter  crown  well  and  good, 
only  do  not  think  you  are  doing  like  him. 

It  cannot  be  called  formal  or  re-actionary,  as  a  help  to  conscience,  to  ask  it  to  show 
cause  why  one  should  not  give  a  tenth.  My  own  position  is,  that  while  we  should 
pot  teach  the  tenth  as  a  permanent  law,  and  while  as  to  acts  of  faith  of  any  kind  a 
man  cannot  exercise  them  by  saying  he  will,  yet,  that  if  any  man,  the  poorest,  freshly 
and  spontaneously  and  in  humble  trust,  does  devote  the  tenth,  he  will  find  he  can. 
The  Lord  has  a  thousand  ¥rays  of  blessing  the  other  nine.  I  have  great  faith  in 
faith. 

Proportionate  giving  will  have  reference  to  objects  as  well  as  to  means  ;  determining 
these  not  by  chance  or  caprice,  but  by  merits  and  deeds.  Mr.  Ross  gives  real  examples, 
apportioning  gifts  to  a  variety  of  good  works,  from  the  9s.  4d.  of  a  poor  woman  out 
of  £%  a  year,  to  the  {fio  i8s.  of  a  gentleman  out  of  jf  500,  and  so  on.  He  advised 
forms  of  dedication  of  substance,  to  be  prayerfully  considered  and  then  signed  :  "  I 
purpose  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  give  "  so  and  so.     Finally,  proportionate  givii^ 
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will  ascertain  for  the  giver  his  minimum,  recognising  it  as  such,  and  so  leaving  room 
for  growth,  or  for  extraordinary  claims. 

Why  do  we  want  proportionate  giving?  Because  nothing  else  is  Christian,  and 
nothing  else  will  do.  Giving  what  we  like,  when  we  like,  now  grudging,  now  com« 
placent,  cold  without  discretion^  warm  without  zeal,  doing  the  Pharisee  all  but  his 
facts,  is  not  Christian.  Christian  covetousness  is  the  world's  bye-word.  Some  of 
the  scom  is  shallow  and  unreasonable — some  is  not.  The  Jew  could  not  be  so  incon- 
sistent before  the  world ;  he  had  to  do  some  giving ;  Christians  may,  if  they  choose, 
do  nothing.  There  is  their  lack  of  service  to  supply  ;  there  is  the  arrear  of  the  whole 
Church  to  make  up.  There  are  social  forces  at  work  which  demand,  among  other 
things,  a  revision  of  our  conceptions  of  what  is  really  that  own  of  ours  with  which  we 
may  do  what  we  will.  If  you  believe  in  socialism  you  will  live  it  so  far  as  you  can 
till  society  does ;  if  you  do  not,  you  will  see  that  only  Christian  ideals  of  trust  and 
responsibility  will  do  whatever  it  proposes  that  is  good. 

And  nothii^  else  will  do.  The  Church's  work  and  ministry,  the  appalling  social 
evils,  the  home  heathen,  countless  works  of  mercy,  piety,  and  charity,  the  infinite 
fields  abroad — only  the  raising  of  all  Christians  to  at  least  the  present  level,  or  the 
raising  of  those  who  see  their  duty  above'  it,  will  come  near  the  needs.  Of  noble 
examples,  thank  God,  we  have  many,  but  examples  will  not  suffice.  Enthusiasm 
does  much ;  we  read  of  all-night  meetings  in  the  States,  in  which  prayers,  appeals, 
singing,  repeated  challeoges  and  responses  of  liberality,  go  on  till  the  field  of  the 
moment  is  won.     It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war. 

We  want  proportionate  giving  because  it  would  do.  The  voluntary  assessment  of 
our  Christian  millions — aye,  of  that  half  of  them  who  now  recognise  a  duty —  in  any- 
thing like  a  relation  to  our  legal  and  family  claims,  our  luxuries,  amusements — rightly 
husbanded  and  applied — would  maintain  our  churches,  evangelize  and  civilize  our 
slums,  give  a  home  and  a  hope  to  all  who  lack  them,  and  flood  the  desert  world  with 
the  water  of  life. 

What  hinders  ?  Spiritually,  of  course,  a  low  sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Christ,  and 
what  we  are  in  Him.  Then,  a  feeling  that  what  we  do  does  not  tell,  or  that  great 
liberality  is  a  form  of  saintliness  we  are  not  called  to  ;  a  sort  of  laziness  in  applying 
for  ourselves  the  great  principles  which  the  Gospel  substitutes  for  enactments. 

Nothixtg  short  of  the  highest  standards  in  motive  and  method  will  enable  us  to  do 
that.  To  say  to  all,  spend  nothing  on  station,  on  art,  culture,  travel,  carriages,  would 
mean  the  arrest  of  civilization  and  the  ruin  of  many  workers.  Yet,  when  spending 
and  self  are  parallel,  the  proximity  is  full  of  peril.  Another  reason  for  such  ques* 
tions  as  these :  Why  should  all  such  spending  even  be  for  ourselves — all  the  carriages, 
all  the  pictures,  all  the  travel  ? — a  pregnant  question.  Asceticism  or  personal  luxury 
is  not  the  only  alternative. 

Then,  again,  deplorably  low  standards  in  the  religious  world,  vicious  methods, 
selfish  policies.  We  have  as  much  as  we  can  do  at  our  church  ;  or  again,  we  find 
we  can  do  all  we  require.  The  pew-rent,  mischievous  to  the  Church  and  its  work  in 
so  many  ways,  does  also  the  harm  that  it  is  a  vicious  and  misleading  unit  of  giving. 
Subscriptions  are  at  once  pretentious,  perfunctory,  and  invidious,  unfair  to  some, 
ridiculous  for  others — altogether  a  vicious  unit,  keeping  the  mercury  from  sinking 
below  a  certain  point,  and  from  rising  above  it.  The  bazaar — the  non-intoxicant 
with  a  good  percentage  of  alcohol.  Concerts,  entertainments,  festivals,  in 
which  charity  gets  the  copper,  and  opera  stars  the  gold— of  these  and  the  like 
it  can  only  be  said  that  Christians  must  determine  for  themselves  when  and 
how  far  they  may  be  used ;  only  let  it  be  as  for  the  present  distress,  and  keeping  a 
better  standard  in  view.    Then  there  b  congregational  selfishness — they  who  have 
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much  having  much  over,  and  they  who  have  little  having  still  lack.  Want  of  pro- 
portionate spending  hinders  proportionate  giving ;  on  the  part  of  societies,  on  the 
part  of  such  bodies  as  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  whose  Jeshunin-like  kicks  send 
lean  and  starving  clergy  in  the  direction  of  disestablishment.  Societies  themselves 
are  tempted  to  be  jealous  of  proportionate  giving  as  possibly  unfavourable  to  suc- 
cessful scramble.  They  know  their  objects  are  good,  and  the  temptation  to  make  the 
most  of  occasions,  appeals,  powerful  allies,  is  strong.  But  they  would  really  gain— all 
wise  raisers  and  users  of  money  would  gain — ^by  the  general  uplift.  There  would  be 
more  warmth,  more  breadth,  more  momentum  all  round. 

i  What  would  help  ?  We  want  more  teaching.  Teaching  apart  from  appeals  and 
collections.  Teaching  not  only  of  the  duty  but  of  the  dignity  of  giving.  How  it  con- 
secrates all ;  how  we  may  expect  the  more  a  blessing  on  what  remains.  Let  laity  as 
well  as  clergy  help  to  teach  this.  Their  less  professional  position  and  interest  will 
strengthen  what  they  say.  Let  us  teach  weekly  storing  with  a  view  to  weekly  givii^. 
See  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  And  in  this  connection  could  we  not  have  congrtga- 
tional  storing,  so  that  a  church  should  not  be  altogether  dependent  upon  the  number  of 
special  collections,  but  having  a  reserve,  could  make  a  grant  for  any  suitable  object? 
In  the  arrangement  of  our  oflfertories,  the  having  most  of  them  for  a  general  fund  is 
not  so  favourable  to  interest,  to  proportionate  giving,  as  variety.  Nor,  again,  is  the 
association  of  the  mere  payment  of  bills  with  the  most  sacred  services  favourable  to 
perspective. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  encourage  giving  in  the  children.  Have 
children's  offertories  for  objects  in  which  they  may  have  a  voice,  and  with  a  part  for 
them  as  collectors  at  children's  services. 

Encourage  in  all  ways  the  habit  of  giving.  The  box  in  the  empty  church  when  you 
go  in  to  pray.  The  street  box  as  you  pass  the  hospital  The  box  in  the  home.  '*No 
day  without  an  offering  "  would  be  a  good  motto.  And  the  best  sixpence  yon  have^ 
if  sixpence  it  must  be.     Thai  is  worth  teaching,  and  can  be  taught. 

In  the  working  of  our  offertory  system,  many  improvements  are  practicable.  There 
may  be  alms-dishes  in  convenient  places  in  church  for  offerings  at  times  when  there  is 
no  general  collection;  the  contents  might  be  duly  offered.  So,  the  contents  of  the 
boxes  might  be  taken  out,  and  publicly  offered  along  with  other  alms  or  by  themselres. 
Why  should  not  even  subscriptions  be  so  offered  ;  the  contents  of  home  boxes ;  every- 
thing, in  fact,  be,  so  to  speak,  filtered  through  the  offertory  ?  The  Dissenters  io 
England,  and  to  some  extent  our  own  brethren  in  the  United  States,  seem  to  be 
working  the  envelope  system  with  some  success.  This  not  unhappy  combination  of 
law  and  liberty,  voluntary  assessment,  and  the  **  knowing  what  to  depend  on,"  so 
dear  to  the  official  mind,  may  also  be  not  unfitly  sanctified  by  the  offering  of  the 
envelopes  or  forms  at  the  Holy  Table. 

Why  should  not  our  religious  societies  associate  with  their  more  solemn  gatherings^ 
not  only  a  collection,  but  a  solemn  united  offering  of  what  they  have  received  for 
God's  work  for  the  year  ? 

What  is  the  connection  of  these  considerations  and  details  with  proportionate 
giving  ?  This  :  That  the  more  the  occasions  of  giving,  and  the  objects  of  it,  and 
the  authority  with  which  commended,  the  more  the  giver  will  be  encouraged  to  tkiiik 
in  his  giving ;  to  compare  objects  and  place  them,  and  then  to  compare  his  whole  giving 
with  his  whole  duty.  The  needs  and  claims  of  good  works  will  be  more  in  sight,  and 
out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind.  The  sense  of  perspective  will  be  educated.  We  may  even 
hope  that  the  powers  long  inert,  limbs  long  helpless,  whose  only  part  in  the  Temple 
was  to  be  stretched  forth  to  receive,  will  respond  to  the  new  command  to  rise 
and  walk. 
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And  here  I  must  make  a  passing  but  earnest  protest  against  a  re-actionary  "  use  " 
which  has  grown  up  of  omitting  the  collection  and  oblation  of  alms  at  some  celebra- 
tions. Apart  from  the  question  whether  a  celebration  is  complete  without  such  an 
offering,  it  goes  to  hinder,  instead  of  helping,  that  growth  of  offertory  habit  which 
is  to  be  desired,  and  that  connection  between  worship  and  offering  on  which  so  much 
depends. 

Our  offertory  sentences  might  well  be  enriched.  Sutely,  pending  this,  the  addition 
of  a  pregnant  text  sometimes  would  be  as  much  within  the  spirit  of  the  services  as 
the  interpolation  of  hymns. 

We  want  a  few  more  offertory  hymns,  and  hymns  of  personal  dedication  such  as 
Wesley^s.  Indeed,  more  devoutness  altogether.  An  offertory  hymn  sung  kneeling, 
sometimes  public  prayer,  honest  and  warm,  for  the  grace  of  giving  itself.  Why  not  a 
sort  of  mission  to  the  faithful  on  the  subject ;  short  services,  plain,  solemn  instruction 
on  righteous  and  unrighteous  stewardship,  meditation  on  God's  gifts ;  acts  of  repen- 
tance, reparation,  oblation? 

All  this  implies,  of  course,  that  the  '*  offertory  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  sheet 
anchor,  the  staple,  the  trunk  line,  of  our  giving  system.  It  is  at  once  the  most  simple, 
the  most  spiritual,  and  the  most  scientific.  Other  methods  are  ancillary,  and  pro- 
visional. Endowments  on  anything  like  the  old  scale  are  a  dream,  legacies  and 
benefactions  a  sort  of  lottery.  The  offertory  is  practical  politics.  Let  us  recognise 
and  provide  for  its  future.  Let  our  Church  rulers  ask  for  its  general  adoption,  and 
supply  a  reason  by  giving  an  objecL  A  general  authoritative  desire — it  need  not  take 
the  iorm  of  a  command — would  save  much  local  trouble  and  diplomacy.  That  is  the 
first  and  most  obvious  thing.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  adoption  of  the  offertory 
in  all  those  parishes  in  England  in  which  it  is  not  yet  in  operation,  would,  even  on 
the  present  scale  of  giving,  add  a  million  a  year  to  the  resources  of  the  Church.  Then 
we  might  have  much  more  organization  of  the  oSertory  in  perfect  harmony — as  the 
experience  of  various  unestablished  churches  proves — with  local  freedom.  There  is 
much  latent  liberality  that  only  wants  calling  out ;  springs  which  will  fill  the  channels 
if  only  we  cut  them.  We  want  sustentation  funds,  mission  funds,  pensions,  all  sorts 
of  funds,  which  might  be  general,  provincial,  or  diocesan.  Why  wait  for  disestablish- 
ment to  have  an  "  equal-dividend  fund,"  for  instance,  or  a  poor  parishes  fund  ? 
Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  to  be  always  and  everywhere  all  giving  out,  but  that 
some  would  also  receive,  and  much  of  the  unwillingness  would  vanish.  The  Home 
Missions  Society  reconciles  it  that  a  parish  may  at  once  give  and  receive.  Why  not 
the  Church  ? 

Again,  and  above  all,  remembering  how  dust  sticks  to  money,  let  us  raise  and  keep 
high  the  tone  of  our  thoughts  and  ways  about  giving.  This  meeting  is  small  because 
people  think  it  is  '*  only  finance."  The  great  meetings  to-day,  made  great  by  spon- 
taneous enthusiasm  in  spite  of  ofiicial  arrangement,  are  those  which  appeal  to  the 
conscience  and  the  heart.  We  must  get  "  finance  "  into  that  plaue.  Pray  about  it 
as  well  as  read  papers  about  it.  Sacramental  living  and  sacramental  giving  are  nearly 
allied.  Let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  the  relation  between  the  gift  and  the  altar ;  and  tliat 
in  that  relation  the  order  is,  that  the  altar  sanctifieth  the  gift. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Ven.  Wm.  Emery,  Archdeacon  and    Canon  of  Ely,  Per- 
manent Secretary  of  the  Church  Congress. 

I  THINK  that  the  fact  of  this  being  a  small  meeting,  and  that  it  has  been  transferred 
from  a  large  to  a  small  room,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  sectional  meetings.  There 
are  many  subjects,  like  this,  of  a  most  important  and  practical  character,  and  relating 
to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Church,  which  I  have  maintained  for  years  and  still 
maintain,  cannot  be  well  debated  and  will  not  draw  a  large  attendance  in  the  large 
rooms  of  the  Congress ;  but  which,  when  discussed  in  a  small  meeting  like  this,  result 
in  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  afterwards  are  very  productive  of  good. 
It  is  twenty-five  years  ago  since  Archdeacon  Anson  read  in  a  sectional  meeting  in 
Manchester  a  paper  on  the  weekly  offertory.  If  those  of  us  who  are  getting  grey- 
headed can  carry  their  memory  back  to  that  time,  and  will  compare  the  statements 
made  then  with  the  information  given  in  the  Official  Year  Book  and  elsewhere,  they 
will  see  at  once  what  progress  has  J>een  made  in  impressing  on  the  Church  the  value 
of  the  weekly  offertory  and  the  value  of  systematic  giving.  We  are  no  doubt  very 
much  behind  what  we  should  be,  and,  as  I  have  said  often  before,.if  the  clergy  would 
make  their  system  effective  they  should  consider  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  what 
is  required,  and  then  every  month  or  every  quarter  should  see  whether  the  amount 
given  comes  up  to  the  proportional  part  needed.  If  it  does  not,  they  should,  of  course, 
impress  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  giving  more,  of  increasing  their  unit  of  giving. 
The  system,  known  as  the  envelope  system,  in  use  in  Canada,  might,  I  think,  be 
profitably  applied  to  many  parishes  in  England.  The  regular  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion are  asked  to  promise  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  give  so  much  every  Sunday 
as  a  minimum,  being,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  give  more  if  they  please.  In  one  parish 
near  Cambridge,  where  the  system  has  been  tried  for  a  year-and-a-half,  the  results  are 
astonishing.  Three  or  four  hundred  persons  sometimes  attend  the  church,  and  but 
sixty- three  members  of  the  congregation  promised  to  give  a  certain  amount  each 
Sunday.  Yet  at  the  end  of  a  year  it  was  found  that  one-third  of  all  the  oflfertory 
money  given  in  the  church  was  given  by  the  sixty-three,  the  reason  being  that  they 
gave  regularly  every  Sunday,  and  when  they  did  not  come  one  Sunday  they  put  in 
double  the  next.  The  real  weakness  of  the  offertory  system  is  that  people  do  not  give 
proportionately,  and  they  forget  that  when  they  stay  away  from  church  there  are  still 
wants  to  be  supplied.  The  uffertory  system  has  made  great  advances  in  recent  years, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  finance  of  the  Church  wants  to  be  worked,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
on  business  principles.  With  regard  to  endowments,  those  who  heard  the  first  paper, 
must  feel  that  it  was  very  beautiful  in  theory,  but  that  the  theory  was  not  very 
practical.  It  is  not  a  very  practical  proposal  in  this  nineteenth  century  to  urge  that 
the  Church  should  renounce  her  endowments  in  order  to  do  greater  good,  and  to  tell 
her  faithful  ones  not  to  endow  any  more.  The  Voluntaryists,  who  years  ago  denounced 
any  State  contribution  for  education,  have  completely  changed  their  minds,  and 
many  of  them  demand  that  the  State  shall  pay  for  all  education.  Whenever  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  getting  endowments  besides,  they  are  extremely  thankful  for  them. 
We  may  well  act  upon  the  views  and  experience  of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  may  say  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  unwise  thing  either  to 
give  up  the  endowments  of  the  Church,  or  to  try  and  stop  endowments  in  the  future. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  fact,  as  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  points  out,  that  the  endowments  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  practically  the  means  of  drawing  forth  a  vast  amount  of 
increased  voluntary  effort.  Indeed,  it  may  be  trulv  said  that  the  greatest  voluntary 
church  in  the  world  is  the  endowed  Church  of  England.  I  think,  therefore,  that, 
instead  of  giving  up  our  endowments,  or  trying  to  stop  further  endowment,  we  should 
try  to  increase  our  endowments  and  to  re-arrange  them  in  a  practical  way,  endeavour- 
ing through  them  to  draw  forth  greater  liberality  from  year  to  year.  With  regaid 
to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Childers  was  good  enough  to  read  to  us,  no  doubt  it  contains 
some  most  admirable  suggestions,  but  there  seem  to  me  also  some  dangerous  views  in  it. 
Mr.  Childers  appeared  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  if  Church  property  were  pro- 
perly managed  there  was  enough  of  it  to  meet  the  Church's  wants.  That  is  dis- 
tinctly wrong.  If  the  property  were  managed  properly  and  divided  equally,  I  think 
we  should  still  be  unable  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  for  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
Church,  and  the  division  would  do  a  great  deal  of  injury  in  bringing  the  Church  of 
England  down  to  a  very  dead  level.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Childers'  suggestion 
for  re-distributing  endowments  in  the  case  of  livings,  in  the  same  patronnge,  or  other- 
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waity  is  a  Tciy  desirable  one  if  carried  out  judiciously.  The  late  Bishop  of  Ely 
distributed  the  endowments  of  two  or  three  large  livings  in  his  patronage,  taking 
some  hundreds  of  pounds  from  the  larger  livings  and  giving  them  to  smaller  ones.  But 
the  outcry  in  the  large  parishes  was  great.  The  people  said,  **  We  don't  mind  paying 
tithe  to  our  parson,  but  why  should  we  eive  money  to  others  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  ?  Let  the  rich  persons  and  the  landowners  in  the  other  parishes  do  what  our 
forefathers  did  for  ours.  There  is  a  guod  deal  of  reason  in  this.  Though  redistribution 
is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  desirable,  very  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  carry- 
ing it  out.  One  word  now  with  respect  to  the  taxation  of  incomes.  Some  years  ago 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  sent  a  circular  round  on  that  subject.  I  then 
▼entured  to  answer  that  I  thought  it  very  desirable  the  larger  endowments  of  the 
country  should  be  taxed  to  increase  the  smaller  ones,  the  better  endowed  clergy 
paying  a  real  tenth  in  order  to  help  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  the  smaller 
livings.  I  remember  a  remark  made  at  the  time  to  this  suggestion,  by  an  eminent 
nobleman,  to  the  effect  that  many  of  those  who  possessed  large  livings  or  endow- 
ments had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  them,  and  would  probably  decline  to  undertake 
the  payment  I  suggested.  Doubtless  in  the  case  of  many  large  livings  the  net  value 
after  all  necessary  deductions  is  comparativelv  but  small.  There  is,  however,  a  scheme 
before  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  for  in  some  way  taxing  the  incomes  of  the 
larger  livings,  with  the  object  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  increase  of  the  small  ones. 
Assuredly  in  some  way  our  smaller  livings  want  increasing.  With  the  present  agri- 
cultural depression  and  other  causes  at  work,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  disendowment 
going  on  in  the  country.  We  need,  therefore,  to  have  rather  an  outburst  of  re-en- 
dowment  as  the  Bishop  of  Ely  lately  said  at  his  Diocesan  Conference,  instead  of  a 
taking  away  or  redistributing  of  ancient  endowments. 


R  MUNBY,  Esq.,  York. 

I  RISE  merely  to  suggest  that,  in  these  days  of  increased  and  increasing  taxation,  the 
Congress  Committee  would  do  well  to  record,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  to-day, 
the  following  words  that  have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
great  Augustine  : — "  Our  forefathers  used  to  abound  in  all  plenty  for  that  very  reason 
that  they  gave  their  tithes  and  paid  tribute  to  Caesar.  But  now,  because  our  devotion 
to  God  has  departed,  the  imposition  of  taxes  has  increased.  We  would  not  give 
God  His  share,  namely,  our  tithes,  and  now  the  whole  is  taken  away  from  us.  The 
excMequet  takes  what  Christ  does  not  receive,^'* 


The  Rev.  C.  J.  RiDGEWAY,  Vicar  of  Christ   Church, 

Lancaster  Gate. 

I  AGREE  with  Archdeacon  Emery,  in  thinking  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  overrate 
the  great  importance  of  the  question  of  endowments.  Among  the  many  needs  of  the 
Cbuch,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  that  cries  out  more  loudly  for  remedy  than  that 
respecting  endowments.  This  is  essentially  a  question  that  relates  to  country  parishes, 
ana,  though  people  may  taUc  in  these  days  as  if  town  were  everything  and  country 
did  not  matter  so  much,  I  venture  to  say  that  we  cannot  over  value  the  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  country.  The  day  when  this  Church  of  ours  loses  its  grasp  on 
the  country  will  be  a  bad  day  for  the  country,  and  a  worse  day  for  the  Church.  And 
it  may  be  fitting  for  me,  as  a  clergyman  of  a  town  having  no  endowment  whatever, 
and  therefore  having  no  anxiety  about  losing  one,  and  at  the  same  time  able  to  do  very 
well  without  one,  to  speak  upon  a  question  which  has  speciallv  to  do  with  the  needs 
of  country  parishes.  A  very  careful  examination  of  the  question  was  made  in  1875, 
and  it  was  found  that  no  less  than  4,600  livings  were  under  the  value  of  £2XXi  a  year. 
As  the  population  pf  these  livings  averaged  less  than  4,000  people,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  country  parishes.  Since  that  time  things  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  there  cannot  now  be  less  than  5,000  of  these  livings,  and 
that  about  2,000  of  them  are  of  less  value  than  £\o^  a  year,  whilst  many  are  of 
less  value  than  £<p  a  year.  Need  I  point  out  to  you  that  this  means  a 
veiy   pressing  and  urgent  state  of  affairs.        It  means  that    the   parsonage    has 
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.  to  be  kept  in  repair ;  the  glebe  land,  for  the  most  part  on  the  hands  of  the 
to  be  cultivated ;  that  very  often  the  parson  has  to  do  almost  everythiDg  in    the 
place  ;  that  there  are  children  in  the  parsonage  to  be  educated  ;  often  there  is  nckness  ; 
sometimes  there  are  pale  fjaces  that  are  pining  for  change  of  air.     How  is  all  this  to  be 
done  unless  the  clergyman  has  private  means  ?    And  this  need  is  an  increasing  ooe. 
We  are  told  by  those  who  know  most  of  the  subject,  that  there  are  a  great  many 
more  men  entering  into  holy  orders  to-day  who  look  to  the  Church  as  a  means  of 
subsistence,  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  incomes  they  derive  from  the  Church, 
than  there  used  to  be.    That  being  so,  in  times  to  come  there  will  be  an  increasing 
number  of  men  who,  if  they  take  these  starvation  livings,  will  find  them  ntterly 
insufficient  for  their  needs.  What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  We  do  not  want  any  patchwoirk 
remedy.     People  are  too  fond  of  patching  what  is  wrong  in  the  Church  of  England, 
instead  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  fast  now  in 
danger  of  patching  the  great  question  of  the  home  Episcopate.    The  Clergy  Distress 
Fund  is  insufficient,  for  it  can  only  help  the  present  distress,  and  do  nothing  to  meet 
the  distress  of  the  future.    What  remedy,  then,  can  be  found  ?    We  have  heard  of 
the  concentration  of  two  or  three  country  parishes,  with  the  object  of  working  them 
from  one  centre.     We  have  been  told  also  of  the  proposed  division  of  all  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church.    I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  the  words  of  that  great  bishop, 
who  electrified  us  the  other  day  with  his  apology  for  Christianity — ^the    Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  who  has  earned  tor  himself  the  reputation  of  a  statesman  bishop,  and 
whose  diecese  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  country  parishes.     He  said  early  in 
this  year,  that  it  would  .be  utterly  impossible  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Charch  by  a 
mere  sub -division  of  its  endowments,  but  that  two  things  were  wanted,  one  beiiig  a 
Clergy  Pension  Fund,  and  the  other  a  Central  Sustentation  Fimd.     We  are  all 
doubtless  aware  that  there  is  a  Clergy  Pension  Fund  already  at  work,  which  only 
needs  the  support  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  become  a  great  success.  And  at  any  meeting 
on  this  subject  we  ought  not  to  foi^et  the  name  of  the  present  Vicar  of  Horsham,  to 
whose  indefatigable  labour  we  owe  this  scheme.     But  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
a  Central  Sustentation  Fund,  it  may  not  be  known  to  manv  here  that  there  is  an 
organization  now  at  work,  whose  object  is  to  raise  such  a  fund.    I  know  there  is 
always  an  inclination  in  the  Congress  to  resent  anything  that  seems  like  touting  on 
behalf  of  any  society,  but  I  may  say  that  I  have  no  connection  with  the  society  I 
speak  of,  and  am  not  even  a  member  of  it.     The  trustees  of  the  Sustentation  Fond 
are  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  Earl  of  Selbome, 
and  the  Dean  of  Lichfield.     The  president  of  the  council  is  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  many  of  the  great  representative  churchmen  of  the  day  are  members 
of  the  council.     The  object  of  the  association  is  to  add  a  fixed  and  certain  amount  to 
the  value  of  poor  livings.     This  is  to  be  done  in  a  very  wise  way.     It  is  not  proposed 
to  hand  over  the  money  in  the  form  of  an  endowment,  that  the  State  may  one  day  do 
as  it  pleases  with,  but  to  keep  the  money  in  its  own  hands.     It  takes  care  that  in 
livings  in  private  patronage  the  patron  gives  something  to  meet  the  grant  made, 
and  it  so  arranges  the  grant  that  in  case  of  the  sale  of  the  living  it  cannot  be  used  to 
increase  the  value.     The  fund  is  only  doing  its  work  on  a  small  scale  at  present.    It 
is  able  only  to  assist  at  present  one  hundred  livings,  but  its  aim  is  to  raise  all 
small  livings  to  a  value  of  at  least  ;£'200  a  year.     I  am  aware  that  in  two  or  three 
dioceses  independent  work  of  this  kind  is  being  done.     But  we  want  more  than  that 
We  want  a  vigorous  united  movement  on  the  part  of  the  whole  Church,  clergy,  and 
laity ;  we  want  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether  if  we  are  ever  to  raise 
a  great  Central  Sustentation  Fund  that  shall  be  worthy  of  our  Church,  and  at  die 
same  time  adequate  to  meet  the  great  demands  not  only  of  the  now  but  of  the 
hereafter. 


T.   C.   HORSFALL,  Esq.,  Bollin  Tower,  Alderley   Edge, 

Manchester. 

I  SHALL  speak  a  few  words  purely  from  a  layman's  point  of  view.  I  think  that  if 
we  are  to  find  an  adequate  remedy  for  the  evils  which  have  been  dealt  with  by 
previous  speakers,  we  must  try  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possible,  their  causes.  Some  of 
those  causes  are  not  in  themselves  wholly  bad.  One  of  the  great  reasons  of  the 
insufficient  giving  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  their  parishes  is  the 
^eat  extent  to  which  the  work  of  the  laity  is  now  done  through  phiU^thfOpic  societies 
m  places  remote  from  their  parish  churches.    For  instance,  nearly  all  the  well-to-do 
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people  of  Manchester  live,  not  in  Manchester  itself,  bat  in  pleasant  suburbs,  which, 
in  many  cases,  are  not  even  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester.  You  find  large 
colonies  of  Manchester  people  in  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Chester.  Well,  the  claims 
on  the  time  and  purse  of  each  such  layman,  in  the  parish  in  which  he  Uves,  are  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  that  come  to  him  from  the  parish  in  which  his  workmen 
live,  or  from  the  city  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that  work  for  the  good  of  men  is  not 
done  so  well  when  dissociated  from  the  apparatus  of  religion,  and  that  religion  itself 
languishes  when  it  has  not  a  direct  connection  with  the  centres  of  work  for  men.  So 
I  think  we  should  try  to  connect  our  parish  churches  with  philanthropic  societies.  The 
giving  of  the  laity  of  the  Church  has  been  contrasted,  much  to  our  disadvantage, 
with  that  of  the  Wesleyans.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Wesleyan*s 
place  of  worship  is  much  more  to  him  than  the  parish  church  is  to  most  of  those  who 
reside  in  the  parish.  The  Wesleyan  Church  is  an  ors^anization  in  which  the 
Wesleyan  layman  has  a  distinct  part,  an  organization  that  calls  upon  him  for  work  of 
various  kinds  almost  every  day  of  his  life.  If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  as 
directly  connected  with  the  life  of  the  laity,  as  the  chapel  is  with  the  life  of  the 
Wesleyans,  you  must  create  an  organization  by  which  much  of  the  work  now  being 
done  independently  of  the  Church,  may  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  Church.  I 
believe  this  is  really  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  day.  If  you  are  to  inaease 
the  now  insufficient  giving  to  our  churches,  you  must  encourage  the  granting  to  the 
laity  of  a  larger  amount  of  the  choice  and  control  of  work  through  some  organization 
in  which  they  shall  have  rights  as  well  as  duties.  The  question  of  the  day  for  our 
Church  seems  to  me  to  be  the  creation  of  such  an  organization.  And  it  will  not 
suffice  for  each  well-meaning  and  active  clergyman  who  comes  to  congresses,  to  form 
a  Church  council  in  his  own  parish.  We  want  a  collective  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  clergy  and  laity  to  get  such  an  organization  started  in  every  parish,  that 
the  lethargic  clergy  may  be  stirred  up  ;  and  that  the  business-like  laity  may  not,  in  a 
parish  where  the  clergyman  is  deficient  in  zeal  or  tact,  be  prevented,  as  they  now 
are,  from  doing  any  work  by  the  clergyman's  autocracy. 


The  Rev.  R.  M.  Grier,  Vicar  of  Hednesford  aad  Prebendary 

of  Lichfield. 

I  RISE  to  advocate  the  distribution  of  incomes,  which  I  am  quite  certain  are  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  Church  in  this  country.  The  question 
of  episcopal  incomes  is  generally  avoided  at  Church  Congresses.  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  reverence  for  the  members  of  the  English  bench.  We  have  among 
them  statesmen  and  orators  like  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  scholars  like  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Chester,  and  saints  like  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  has  been  singled  out  for  prosecution,  I  suppose,  because  he 
is  so  eminently  good.  Still,  men  holding  their  positions,  and  with  their  qualifications, 
have  not  the  influence  thev  ought  to  have  with  tne  democracy  of  this  country.  Some 
time  ago  I  went  to  a  body  of  churchmen,  all  working-men,  and  all  communicants, 
and  asked  them  to  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  the  episcopate.  They 
put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  and  said,  "  We  don't  know  the  bishops.  We  know 
the  parish  priests,  and  will  sign  a  petition  in  favour  of  their  increase.  *'  I  am 
convinced  that  the  bishops  have  not  ^ot  that  hold  upon  the  working-men  in  our 
Church  that  they  ought  to  have.  Agam,  at  a  meeting  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  I 
heard  the  statement  that  there  was  no  Established  Churdi  in  Australia  received  with  a 
round  of  applause  by  an  audience  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  thetf/»/^of  the 
working-men  of  this  country.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things  ?  There  are 
two  which  concern  us  now.  The  first  is,  that  there  are  too  few  bishops ;  and  the  second, 
that  the  bishops  are  supposed  to  be  too  rich.  If  you  diminish  the  episcopal  incomes 
you  nuy  increase  the  number  of  bishops  at  once.  No  doubt  suffragans  are  being 
appointed,  but  the  suffragan  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  territorial  bishop.  He  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  territorial  bbhop  as  the  curate  does  to  the  incumbent ;  the 
only  way  in  which  influence  of  this  kind,  I  believe,  can  be  secured  to  him  is  by  assigning 
to  him  a  definite  sphere  of  labour,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  did  to  the  late  Bishop  of 
Bedford.  It  may  be  said  that  the  bishops  are  already  poor  enough.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  very  large  calls  upon  the  bishops,  and  that  they  have  very  large  areas 
over  which  to  travel,  but  if  these  areas  are  diminished,  the  number  of  their  clergy  and 
the  claims  upon  them  will  also  be  reduced.  It  is  also  said  that  the  bishops  would  have 
less  influence  if  their  incomes  were  diminished.     With  the  poor  they  would  have 
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immensely  more  influence,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  have  less 
influence  with  the  clergy.  We  reverence  Basil  quite  as  much  as  we  do  the 
present  occupants  of  the  bench,  and  he  had  nothing  but  his  books  and  the  wretched 
garments  he  wore.  Nor  do  we  reverence  our  bishops  more  than  we  do  the  flsheimen 
of  Galilee.  It  is  also  said  that  if  the  episcopal  incomes  were  diminished,  we  should 
not  have  the  same  kind  of  men  on  the  bench.  A  grosser  libel  on  the  bench  of 
bishops  could  not  be  circulated.  No  man  takes  holy  orders  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  crosier  or  the  mitre.  If  he  does,  he  is  not  fit,  I  do  not  say  to  be  a  bishop,  bat  to 
be  a  clergyman  at  all.  Men  take  orders  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  spiritual 
M  ell-being  of  their  fellow-men  and  the  glory  of  God.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  obtain 
bishops  quite  as  learned,  quite  as  eloquent,  and  quite  as  zealous  for  souls,  if  we 
increase  their  numbers  and  diminish  their  incomes.  I  do  not  want  to  diminish  the 
incomes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  bishops  always  to  be  wealthy 
men,  but  if  incomes  were  reduced  all  round  to,  say,  ;£'2,500,  no  harm  would  be  done ; 
and  a  bishop  would  be  able  to  get  far  more  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  laity,  whom  he 
might  then  know  intimately,  for  church  purposes,  than  he  can  now  give  oat  of  his 
own. 


The  Rev.  H.  Granville  Dickson,  Secretary  of  the  Church 

Defence  Institution. 

It  has  been  urged  in  one  of  the  papers  read  this  afternoon  that  it  is  unwise  to  increase 
the  endowments  of  the  Church  of  England  because  of  the  disestablishment  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  coming.  I  object  to  the  sentiment,  and  I  object  to  the 
motive  which  inspired  it.  I  think  that  no  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  churchman  is 
likely  to  regulate  his  services  to  the  Church  by  the  possibility  of  something  that  is 
coming,  or  may  come.  In  the  offices  of  our  Institution  we  never  allow  the  word 
<*  disestablishment  "  to  be  mentioned,  because  we  believe  that  if  churchmen  are  true 
to  themselves,  it  never  will  come.  As  to  endowments,  the  Church  cannot  do  without 
them.  It  may  be  that  the  vicar  of  a  popular  West  End  church  may  find  his  daily  or 
weekly  oflertory  sufficient  for  all  his  needs.  But  if  he  were  to  go  down  to,  say, 
Christ  Church,  St  George*s-in-the-East,  and  try  to  do  all  the  work  that  is  beii^ 
carried  on  there  on  the  weekly  offertory,  he  will  be  no  long  time  in  discovering  the 
futility  of  the  effort.  We  want  endowments  for  these  parishes,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  people  cannot  pay  for  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  services  of  the 
clergy,  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  many  of  them  do  not  of  themselves  wish  for 
either  Church  or  clergy.  To  them  the  Church  must  go,  and  here  the  necessity  of 
endowments  comes  in.  And  as  in  the  town,  so  in  the  country.  Not  long  ago  an 
exhaustive  enquiry  was  made  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  it  was  found  that 
no  less  than  170  parishes  in  that  diocese  had  no  religious  facilities  at  all  provided  oat- 
side  of  the  Church  of  England.  Further  enquiry  showed  that  these  parishes  wane  the 
very  poor,  the  very  small,  and  the  most  secluded.  In  both  town  and  country,  then,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  religious  worship  by  the  help  of  endowments.  It  was  by 
the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  in  making  such  provision,  that  the  Church  of  England 
has  grown  to  be  what  she  is  to-day ;  and  we  shall  be  false  and  foolbh  if  we  either 
surrender  our  endowments  or  refuse  to  increase  them  ^hen  the  need  arises.  I  was 
exceedingly  glad  to  find  that  neither  of  the  members  of  Parliament  who  have 
addressed  us  uttered  one  word  in  reference  to  this  scare  of  disestablishment,  and  I  was 
specially  glad  to  notice  that  a  leading  Liberal  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like 
Mr.  Childers,  had  taken  such  pains  to  draw  up  a  very  business-like  scheme  for  the 
adjustment  of  our  revenues.  As  to  the  reduction  of  expenses,  especially  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Ecclesiastical-  Commission,  there  is  no  doubt  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  with  the  new  secretary,  I  shall  be  surprised  if  we  do  not  soon  see  a  change. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  that  office,  since  it  was  established  fifty-two 
years  ago,  has  by  its  grants  drawn  from  the  voluntary  offerings  of  churchmen  nearly 
;f  5,000,000  for  church  building  and  endowments. 


The  Rev.  G.  P.  Haydon,  Vicar  of  Hatfield,  Doncaster. 

I  AM  very  sorry  to  stand  here  to-day  as  a  **  Reverend,"  because  I  know  that  if  I  were  a 
layman  what  I  am  about  to  say  would  be  less  likely  to  offend.  I  wish  that  when  the 
question  of  proportionate  giving  is  mentioned,  the  laity  would  take  the  annual  report 
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of  the  one  great  Church  Society,  the  S.P.C.K.,  and  look  through  the  list  of  subscribing 
members.  I  think  they  would  find  that,  in  proportion  to  their  annual  income,  the 
clergy*!  subscriptions  put  the  laity  to  shame.  I  may  say  that  once,  in  order  to  secure 
a  grant  from  a  certain  society  in  London,  I  served  as  curate  in  a  parish  of  a  cathedral 
ciiy  for  the  Sunday  evening  offertory  only,  and  the  average  collection  in  that  parish, 
containing  a  population  of  over  7,000  persons,  was  less  than  25s.  a  week.  If  the 
clergy  had  to  depend  upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  laity  alone,  they  would 
as  a  rule  have  very  little  to  depend  on.  At  the  present  time  I  live  on  charity,  but 
it  is  the  charity  of  my  own  relations.  They  send  me  as  a  charitable  donation  to 
the  Church.  My  case  is  probably  only  one  of  many,  and  such  gifts  have  no 
recognition  amongst  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Church.  Endowments  do 
have  an  effect  on  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  effect  differs  in  different  ages  of 
the  Church.  I  know  a  parish  containing  still  some  20,000  acres,  which  was  practically 
disendowed  at  the  Reformation,  only  some  £2!^  a  year  being  secured  out  of  the 
tithe  rent-charge  to  support  the  vicar.  In  the  next  hundred  years  there  were 
various  gifts  of  money  and  land  which  raised  the  incumbency  to  more  than  double  that 
value.  Since  then  nothing  has  been  given  to  increase  the  endowment  till  some  twenty 
years  ago.  This  shows  that  there  has  been  a  dead  time  in  the  Church's  history. 
The  vicar  tried  to  buy  the  advowson  of  the  living  at  seven  years  purchase,  in  order  to 
pot  it  into  the  gift  of  the  bishop  and  so  get  the  income  increased  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  but  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  This 
shows  how  gifts  may  be  lost ;  and  the  want  of  some  law  to  enable  the  acquirement  of 
advowsons  K>r  the  Church.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  endowments  might  be  to 
a  certain  extent  re-distributed,  but,  as  to  taxation  of  incomes,  there  is  alreadv  in 
some  parishes  a  certain  amount  of  taxation  which  people  do  not  think  anything  of.  I 
refer  to  pensions  under  the  Incumbents  Registration  Act.  I  am  holding  a  l^nefice, 
the  incumbent  of  which  resigned  more  than  eleven  years  ago.  The  living  was  then 
represented  as  worth  over  ^240  a  year,  and  a  pension  of  £gq  was  awarded.  At  the 
present  time,  through  the  depreciation  of  land  and  the  closing  of  the  churchyard,  that 
;f  So  is  more  than  is  left  to  the  incumbent,  who  has  to  keep  in  repair  the  fences,  gates, 
farmstead,  and  vicarage,  and  insure  the  buildings  against  fire.  I  should  approve  of 
taxation  which  took  the  form  of  some  regular  percentage  to  a  fund  for  Keeping 
buildings,  &c.,  belonging  to  incumbencies  in  proper  repair.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, an  incumbent,  on  coming  into  a  living,  has  often  to  pay  hundreds  of  pounds 
more  than  he  is  awarded  for  dilapidations :  we  want  some  rands  which  will  relieve 
him  of  this  liability.  There  are  some  endowments  about  the  redistribution  of 
which  nothing  has  been  said.  Have  not  the  Charity  Commissioners  devoted  to  all 
manner  of  secular  uses  funds  which  belonged  to  the  Church  for  religious  purposes. 
Do  we  not  find  school  endowments  used  for  teaching  secular  instead  of  religious 
subjects  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  donors  imagined  that  their  gifts  would  be  other- 
wise employed  than  in  teaching  the  religion  they  held  themselves?  I  think  that  the 
English  people  are  much  to  be  blamed  for  not  having  spoken  out  more  loudly  against 
the  confiscation  of  these  funds. 


The  Rev.  Henry  Leach,  Rector  of  Ashchurch,  Tewkesbury. 

I  WISH  to  say  one  word  about  that  which  I  think  more  than  anything  else  tends  to 
check  the  flow  of  charity  to  poor  livings,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  a  large  number 
of  livings  in  the  country  in  which  the  amount  of  the  endowment  bears  no  real 
proportion  whatever  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  imposed  upon  the  incumbent. 
There  are  large  country  livings  where  the  incomes  run  into  four  figures,  and  where 
the  man  who  enjoys  that  large  church  income  has  nothing  to  do  but  spend  an  easy 
country  life.  When  there  are  known  to  be  cases  in  which  the  second  son  of  some 
titled  or  untitled  aristocratic  family  succeeds  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  to  the 
family  living ;  when  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  young  man,  after  being  some 
two  or  three  years  in  orders,  is  presented  to  a  living  of  ^  1,000,  ;f  2,000,  or;£3,ooo  a 
year,  the  knowledge  of  such  facts  does  more  to  check  the  flow  of  assistance  to  poor 
livings  than,  perhaps,  anything  else.  There  is  another  point  which  has  hardly  received 
the  attention  it  deserves,  and  that  is  the  great  difficulty  which  is  presented  by  the  large 
number  of  livings  that  are  in  private  patronage.  I  believe  that  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  presented  not  by  the  livings  in  the  hands  of  large  landowners,  but  by  cases  in  which 
livings  have  been  purchased,  under  some  colour,  either  by  clergymen  themselves  or  by 
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their  friends.  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  there  are  no  less  than  from  3,000 
to  4,000  livings  which  are  in  this  position.  These  cases  present  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  the  doing  away  with  the  sale  of  livings  in  the  Church,  and  I  was  exceedingly  glad 
to  hear  a  man  of  Mr.  Childers'  financial  eminence  and  ability  suggesting  what 
appears  to  be  an  exceedingly  practicable  scheme  for  the  entire  abolition  of  sale  of 
Church  patronaee.  No  man  can  make  a  worse  possible  investment  for  his  money 
than  by  putting  it  into  a  living.  He  deprives  himself  of  the  interest  of  the  price  paid 
for  it,  and  most  likely  finds  that  he  has  made  a  very  bad  bargain.  I  should  tliink 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  possible  to  buy  up  those  livings  on 
much  more  reasonable  terms  than  would  have  been  the  case  some  years  ago.  In 
conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  some  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  young  and  untried  men  should  be  prevented  from  pocketing  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  the  Church  endowments,  while  older  men,  who  have  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  are  left  in  an  almost  starving  condition. 


The  Rev.  G.  W.  COLE,  Vicar  of  Beetham,  Milnthorpe. 

It  is  said  that  a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,  but  there  is  another  hard  substance,  of 
which  we  may  be  reminded  by  the  wintry  weather  outside,  which,  on  being  moved, 
has  the  property  of  gathering  substance  to  itself.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  **  endowments  and  their  effects  on  voluntary  contributions,  "  as  illustrated 
by  my  own  case.  I  found  my  parish  endowed,  and  happily  free  from  pew-rents ;  but 
I  lay  under  thb  disadvantage,  that  I  succeeded  three  generations  of  "  squarsons. " 
As  a  first  endeavour  to  increase  the  small  endowment  of  about  jfiSo,  I  asked  the 
good  people  for  their  offerings  on  Easter- Day,  which  brought  me  in  about  jQy.  The 
Uving  had  been  much  poorer  in  times  past,  for  one  of  my  predecessors,  about  200 
years  ago,  was  a  prisoner  in  Kendal  Gaol  for  being  unable  to  pay  the  charge  of  ;^I3 
odd  for  first-fruits,  his  stipend  at  the  time  being  only  £1^  out  of  the  large  rectorial 
tithes.  But  the  greater  work  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  for  the  encouragement  of 
others,  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  an  old  friend,  a  Canon  of  Carlisle. 
After  pointing  out  the  various  sources  from  which  help  might  be  derived,  he  started 
me  with  the  promise  of  ;£'io.  I  found  that  by  going  among  my  own  people,  and 
obtaining  help  from  the  friends  of  the  Church  outside,  I  was  able  to  raise  a  sum  of 
something  like  ;f  300.  The  Diocesan  Society  gave  me  £200,  and,  on  presenting  the 
;£'5oo  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who,  I  venture  to  think,  have  lately  been 
somewhat  hardly  dealt  with,  they  granted  a  like  amount,  thus  increasing  the  endow- 
ment by  £so.  Then,  finding  that  the  Crown  rent  of  some  ;£^20,  payable  by  the  vicar 
to  a  layman  was  in  the  market,  I  was  pushed  by  my  friends  again.  I  managed  to 
raise  the  necessary  ;f  400  by  going  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  and  the  Diocesan  Society 
— who  provided  half  to  meet  a  like  amount  in  subscriptions.  The  income  of  my 
living  has  now  been  increased  by  £$0  per  annum.  I  used,  perhaps,  a  little  bribery ; 
for  I  told  my  own  people  that  whoever  would  contribute  6d.  should  have  his  name 
put  down  in  the  B^Uiam  "  Repository,  *'  a  folio  in  vellum,  compiled  by  a  former 
vicar  one  hundred  years  ago,  which  he  had  nearly  filled  in  his  own  nand  with  records 
of  the  most  interesting  matters  concerning  his  native  parish.  In  this  book  I  found  a 
list  of  those  who  subscribed  130  years  ago  to  purchase  the  small  tithes  for  the  vicar, 
headed  by  the  name  of  the  then  Lord  Derby,  who  owned  Beetham  Hall.  May  I  say 
one  word  on  the  * '  voluntary  contributions  "  that  have  aided  much  the  success  of  thi:> 
great  Congress.  We  were  reminded  in  the  communication  read  to  us  this  morning 
from  the  President,  that  our  gathering  is  fast  drawing  to  a  dose.  If  we  gain  iii 
consistency  by  the  transfer  of  the  conversazione  from  the  Friday  to  the  Thursday — a 
significant  sign  of  improved  Church  feeling — we  lose  those  votes  of  thanks  at  the  end, 
in  which  so  much  butter  used  to  be  dispensed.  The  success  of  this  Congress  has  in  a 
great  degree  been  owing  to  the  unstinted  hospitality  which  the  residents  in  and 
around  Manchester  have  "voluntarily  contributed."  Speaking  for  myself,  and  I  am 
sure  I  speak  for  very  many  others,  I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
expressing  the  deep  gratitude  that  has  been  earned  by  our  kind  friends  who  have  so 
considerately  and  so  warmly  welcomed  strangers  into  their  homes. 
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CONCERT  HALL, 

Friday    Afternoon,    October    5th,    1888. 


The  Right   Rev.  the  BiSHOP  OF  Bedford  in  the  Chair. 


THE   INCREASE  OF  THE   EPISCOPATE. 

PAPERS. 

G.  A.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  Chattan,  Axminster. 

Eight  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  is 
believed  to  have  been  barely  two  millions.  For  the  spiritual  oversight 
of  this  population  there  were  nineteen  bishops  ;  say,  in  round  numbers, 
one  bishop  to  106,000  souls. 

In  1 88 1  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  reckoned  to  be  all 
but  twenty-six  millions.  For  this  population,  the  present  strength  of 
the  Episcopate  (including  the  prospective  Bishopric  of  Bristol)  is 
thirty-five,  i>.,  one  bishop  to  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  million ;  say 
seven  times  the  average  of  the  proportion  of  eight  centuries  ago. 

If  the  Episcopate  at  the  Norman  Conquest  was  sufficient  (no  one,  I 
think,  would  say  it  was  excessive),  it  must  be  admitted  that,  at  first  sight, 
there  seems  to  be  need  of  a  large  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
things  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Area,  for  instance,  is  a  con- 
siderable factor;  and  the  area  in  this  case  is  equal  in  both  cases. 
Facilities  of  locomotion  and  of  communication  greatly  help  a  bishop  in 
his  work.  But  making  allowance  for  all  these,  few  people  will  dispute 
that  an  appreciable  increase  of  the  Episcopate  is  necessary,  if  the  work 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  done  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

We  thankfully  acknowledge  that  our  bishops  at  the  present  day  are 
zealous,  hardworking  men.  They  labour  from  morning  to  night  A 
certain  percentage  of  them  is  always  invalided  from  over-work  ;  they 
give  abundantly  of  their  substance  to  the  work  of  God.  Yet  with  all 
this  there  is — ^and  there  is  necessarily  with  men  who  give  their  all,  body, 
soul,  and  substance,  as  I  verily  believe  our  bishops  do,  to  their  work — 
a  tendency  to  measure  their  work  by  their  strength,  and  to  believe  that 
when  their  strength  is  spent,  theh:  work  is  fulfilled.  Their  work  is  ful- 
filled so  far  as  their  individual  responsibility  is  concerned ;  but  if  a 
diocese  is  of  such  a  size  as  to  demand  two  bishops  to  work  it  adequately, 
the  work  cannot  be  adequately  performed  by  one,  even  if  he  die  in 
trying  to  do  it. 

It  has  been  lately  said  that  Christianity  comes  to  us  *'  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  time."  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  statement  put  in 
so  general  a  form,  it  is  certainly  true  of  our  English  Church  system. 
The  faith  has  come  to  us  in  two  great  waves,  the  one  from  the  North, 
the  other  from  the  South — ^the  Keltic  and  the  Roman  missions. 

In  any  proposals,  therefore,  for  an  extension  of  the  Episcopate,  we 
must  take  all  these  things  into  account,  and  work  from  facts  as  we  find 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  large  tracts  of  the  country  in  which 
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sub-division  has  been  already  carried  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  or,  perhaps, 
desirable ;  or  where  sub-division  is  already  provided  for. 

To  begin  with  the  South.  The  old,  unwieldy  diocese  of  Exeter  has 
been  sub-divided,  and  the  ancient  see  of  Cornwall  restored  at  Truro 
(1883).  Then  the  see  of  Bristol,  founded  in  1541,  and  merged  in 
Gloucester  in  1836,  is  to  be  revived,  and  its  revival  is  intended  to  carry 
with  it  some  relief  to  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Salisbury,  as  well  as  Glou- 
cester. The  diocese  of  Oxford  consists  of  the  three  counties  of  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  and  Berks,  and  includes  the  University  of  Oxford ;  but  all 
things  considered,  this  seems  a  case  better  met  by  the  ap}X)intment  of  a 
suffragan  bishop  at  Buckingham  or  Reading,  than  by  sub-division. 
London,  we  all  agree,  must  not  be  divided,  but  be  provided  for  by  one 
diocesan  bishop,  assisted  by  suffragans.  Neither  Sussex,  the  old  king- 
dom of  the  South  Saxons,  nor  Lincoln,  now  that  it  is  relieved  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, seem  to  need  sub-division. 

Similarly,  in  the  northern  province,  Chester  is  a  county  and  diocese  not 
now  excessive  in  area  or  population.  Newcastle  has  lately  (1882)  been 
detached  from  Durham,  and  Wakefield  (1888)  from  Ripon.  Carlisle, 
though  large  in  area,  has  a  small  population ;  Liverpool  has  a  small 
area,  and  (as  things  go)  not  an  excessive  population ;  and  Sodor  and 
Man  may  remain  in  its  insular  indivisibility. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principles  which  should,  I  think,  guide 
us  in  extending  the  Episcopate ; — 

(i)  The  Church  should  occupy  all  the  great  influential  centres  of  social, 
commercial,  and  intellectual  life. 

( 2)  She  should  follow  the  Primitive  Church  in  making  her  areas  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  coincide,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  civil  divisions 
of  the  country. 

(3)  Besides  population ;  area,  configuration  of  the  country,  difference 
of  language,  and  historical  antecedents,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered. 

(4)  Some  cases  are  better  dealt  with  by  sub-division ;  others  by  the 
employment  of  one  or  more  suffragan  bishops. 

(5)  Where  sub-division  is  desirable,  but  unattainable  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  case  may  be  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  suffragan  bishop 
for  the  district  which  it  is  intended  should  ultimately  form  the  indepen- 
dent bishopric. 

Did  time  permit,  I  should  have  something  to  say  on  suffragan  bishops 
generally.  I  only  allow  myself  one  remark,  viz.,  that  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  curate-bishop  will  be  speedily  abolished.  Did  the  bishops 
realize  how  unpopular  both  the  office  and  system  are  with  the  laity,  they 
would,  I  think,  not  persevere  with  it. 

There  are  four  great  cities  which  stand  eminent  at  the  head  of  all  our 
urban  communities,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham. 
The  population  of  London,  whether  taken  as  a  city  or  a  diocese,  is 
reckoned  by  millions.  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (with  Salford)  each 
contain  more  than  half  a  million  of  souls.  Birmingham  (including  its 
surrounding  boroughs)  contains  as  many,  yet  it  has  no  bishop.  One  of 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  Church  is  a  bishop  for  Birmingham. 

Let  our  first  step  be  to  send  a  strong  man  to  occupy  Birmingham. 

Next,  let  us  look  to  our  intellectual  centres,  by  which,  of  course,  I 
mean  specially  the  two  great  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
the  altered  circumstances  of  these  two  institutions,  it  behoves  the  Church 
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to  be  more  than  ever  alive  to  her  great  obligations  and  her  great  oppor- 
tunities. We  churchmen  have  slumbered  and  slept,  and  have  woke  up 
to  find  that  we  have  to  reconquer  what  was  once  all  our  own.  It  is  a  plain 
•duty  of  the  Church  to  send,  above  all,  to  these  two  greatest  of  England's 
universities,  bishops  who  can  command  the  respect  and  affection  of  men 
foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  bishops 
who  can  be  real  shepherds  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  true  fathers  in  God 
both  of  the  faithful  priests  and  others  who  teach  in  the  universities, 
and  also  of  the  noble,  single-minded  young  manhood  which  England 
•entrusts  yearly  to  their  care.  The  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  Ely  should 
not  be  so  over-burdened  with  other  work  as  to  be  unable  in  person  to 
lift  up  the  Cross  of  Christ  in  the  midst  of  those  eager  throngs,  till  all 
turn  to  it  and  are  saved. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Church  should  adapt  her  areas  of 
administration,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  civil  divisions  of  the  country. 
As  in  old  days,  the  king  and  bishop  jointly  administered  affairs,  so  now 
public  action  will  be  most  healthy  and  well  advised  when  the  bishop 
and  lord  lieutenant  are  found  side  by  side  promoting  those  measures  of 
county  or  diocesan  utility  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  mould  the  lives  of 
our  people  as  much  as  measures  of  a  more  purely  political  nature. 

From  principles  we  turn  to  practice.  And  to  begin  with  the  counties 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hants. 

In  old  days,  before  London  had  stretched  itself  over  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  county,  Kent  was  entirely  rural,  and  was  divided  between 
Canterbury  and  Rodiester,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  acting  as  suffragan 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  some  evil  hour,  a  former  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  having  apparently  not  much  to  do,  undertook  the 
episcopal  care  of  the  greater  part  of  Kent,  and  swung  the  diocese  of 
Rochester  round  to  Essex.  After  some  intermediate  changes,  Rochester 
at  this  moment  consists  of  a  small  fragment  of  Kent,  and  a  large  de- 
tached slice  of  Surrey. 

The  present  arrangement  is  most  anomalous,  and  is  defended  by 
no  one.  The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
revert  to  the  old  arrangement,  by  which  S.E.  Kent  would  belong  to 
Canterbury,  and  N.W.  Kent  to  Rochester,  making  a  new  diocese  (say 
Southwark  or  Guildford)  for  Surrey,  and  making  Hants  comprise  the 
diocese  of  Winchester.  The  parish  of  Croydon  I  would  leave  as  an 
insulated  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  the  parish  of  Fam- 
ham  might  remain  a  portion  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

Norfolk  should  form  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  Suffolk,  E.  and  W., 
re-united,  should  form  the  diocese  of  Ipswich  and  Bury.  Essex,  with 
its  rapidly-growing  population,  should  be  detached  from  S.  Albans  and 
formed  into  a  diocese  of  Chelmsford.  Herts  and  Bedford,  two  counties 
allied  to  one  another,  and  supplied  with  very  convenient  railway 
communication,  should  form  the  diocese  of  S.  Albans.  The  diocese  of 
Ely,  confined  to  Cambridgeshire,  though  small  as  regards  both  area  and 
population,  would  afford  ample  work  for  a  bishop,  who  should  heartily 
accept  the  oversight  of  our  largest  university  in  the  spirit  indicated 
above.  Huntingdon  should  be  joined  to  Peterborough,  from  which 
should  be  severed  Leicester  and  Rutland,  to  form  a  new  diocese  of 
Leicester. 

The  diocese  of  Worcester,  with  the  city  of  Birmingham  erected  into 
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an  independent  see,  may  be  considered  not  too  large  for  one  bishop  ta 
administer^  at  any  rate  with  the  assistance  of  a  sufiragan  bishop  of 
Coventry  or  Warwick. 

Our  next  step  westward  brings  us  into  close  proximity  to  Wales,  and  its 
bi-Iingual  difficulty.  Along  the  Welsh  border  there  are  dioceses  where, 
within  varying  limits,  the  Welsh  language  is  spoken.  But  the  limits  of 
the  English  and  Welsh  languages  do  not  coincide  with  the  usually  ac- 
cepted boundaries  of  England  and  Wales ;  and  these  limits  vary  from 
time  to  time :  almost  from  year  to  year.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
assign  all  Welsh  speaking  districts  to  Welsh  dioceses,  and  all  English- 
speaking  districts  to  English  dioceses. 

The  most  pressing  need  for  Wales  is  the  sub-division  of  the  enormous 
diocese  of  S.  David's,  which  now  extends  over  five  whole  counties,  and 
a  portion  of  a  sixth ;  and  comprises  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  acres.  I  would  sever  the  English-speaking  county  of  Radnor  and 
the  chiefly  Welsh-speaking  Brecknockshire  from  S.  David's,  attaching 
them  to  Hereford,  and  establishing  a  suffragan  bishop  at  Brecon  as 
bishop  of  the  Welsh  in  that  diocese ;  a  plan  not  without  precedent  in 
Apostolic  times. 

The  next  great  need  of  this  part  of  the  country  is  the  erection  of  a 
diocese  of  Shrewsbury,  by  which  Shropshire,  now  in  three  dioceses, 
might  be  united  under  one  bishop,  and  the  ancient  county  town  of 
Shrewsbury  become  a  strong  centre  of  Church  influence  to  a  diocese 
which  would  comprise  the  whole  of  Shropshire  (part  of  which  is  now  in 
Hereford)  and  Montgomeryshire,  thus  relieving  the  dioceses  of  S.  Asaph 
and  Bangor,  each  of  half  a  county  far  removed  from  either  see  town, 
and  especially  relieving  Lichfield,  still  far  too  large  for  one  diocese, 
which  would,  in  future,  be  conterminous  with  the  county  of  StafFord. 

The  county  of  Derby  should  be  detached  from  Southwell,  or  at  least 
formed  provisionally  into  a  suffragan  bishopric  of  Derby,  until  an  in- 
dependent see  could  be  provided  for. 

In  the  province  of  York  there  are  ten  sees ;  four  founded  in  old 
times,  viz.,  York,  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Sodor  and  Man ;  one  in  the 
i6th  century,  viz.,  Chester ;  and  five  in  the  present  century,  viz.,  Ripon 
(1836),  Manchester  (1848),  Liverpool  (1880),  Newcastle  (1882),  and 
Wakefield  (1886).  These  last  six  dates  show  how  active  has  been  the 
work  of  sub-division  here.  The  growth  of  the  Church  (a  growth,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  corresponding  both  in  time  and  strength  with  such  sub- 
division) shows  the  wisdom  of  the  successive  steps  taken. 

Leaving,  for  reasons  stated  earlier,  the  dioceses  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
Chester,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  Durham,  Ripon,  and  Wakefield 
there  remain  York  and  Manchester.  Let  us  begin  with  York.  We 
have  here  a  diocese  with  a  population  which  must,  by  this  time,  reach 
one  and  a  half  million,  and  an  area  of  one  and  three-quarter  million 
acres.  It  is  about  equal,  both  as  to  area  and  population,  to  the  diocese 
of  Ripon,  as  it  was  until  this  year. 

Ripon  has  been  sub-divided.  Is  it  not  time  that  York  were  sub- 
divided too  ?  Considering  the  growing  importance  of  the  archbishopric 
of  York,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of  sees  in  the  province,  it 
seems  very  desirable  that  the  archbishop  should  no  longer  have  to  ad- 
minister a  diocese  the  largest  in  area  and  (with  the  exception  of  Man- 
chester) the  largest  in  population  of  the  whole  province. 
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I  would  not  presume  to  dictate  the  exact  line  of  demarcation^  but, 
generally  speaking,  a  line  drawn  E.N.E.  from  above  Wakefield,  l)y 
Selby,  to  about  Bridlington,  would  include  a  good  half  of  the  popu- 
lation, and,  say,  two-iifths  of  the  present  area  of  York.  The  new  bishop 
would  take  his  title  from  Beverley,  which  is  conveniently  placed  for  a 
See  town,  and  contains  a  minster  in  every  way  adapted  to  become  a 
cathedral. 

Now  we  come  home.  Manchester  has  by  far  the  largest  population 
of  any  English  diocese,  with  the  exception  of  London.  It  falls  short 
of  that  by,  say,  half  a  million  of  souls,  but  exceeds  all  other  dioceses  by 
almost  a  whole  million.  Such  a  case  imperatively  demands  sub- 
division. 

There  are  three  archdeaconries  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester,  viz., 
Manchester,  with  a  population  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  million ;  and 
Blackburn  and  Lancaster,  with  a  population  of  over  700,000.  The 
diocese  seems  to  divide  itself  naturally  into  the  archdeaconry  of  Man- 
chester in  the  South,  and  the  archdeaconries  of  Blackburn  and  Lancaster 
in  the  North. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  two  latter  archdeaconries  should  be  formed 
into  a  new  separate  diocese  of  Blackburn,  which  would  have  a  popula- 
tion of  about  one-third  of  that  of  the  present  diocese,  still  leaving  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  to  Manchester.  On  account,  however,  of 
the  greater  concentration  of  the  population  in  this  latter  portion,  the 
diocese  of  Manchester  would  probably  be  as  workable  as  that  of  Black- 
bum.  Simultaneously  with  the  sub-division  of  the  diocese  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Manchester  would,  of  course,  be  divided  into  two. 

Blackburn  appears  to  be  the  most  natural  place  for  the  new  see  for 
several  reasons : — 

The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  significantly  pointed  to  it  by  placing 
his  assistant  bishop  there. 

The  benefice  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop,  a  fact  which  may  consider- 
ably facilitate  the  erection  of  the  new  see  there. 

The  Audley  estate  may  naturally  be  looked  to  as  a  source  of  some 
part  of  the  required  endowment. 

There  is  a  large  church,  capable  of  adaptation  to  cathedral  purposes. 

The  above  proposals  contemplate  nine  new  bishoprics,  Southwark 
(or  Guildford),  Ipswich  and  Bury,  Chelmsford,  Leicester,  Birmingham, 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Beverley,  and  Blackburn ;  and 

Two  suffragan  bishoprics,  Brecon  and  Reading  (or  Buckingham). 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  as  to  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
It  must  be  sufficient  here  to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  they  might 
be  drawn. 

I  should  make  it  a  sine  qua  non,  that  before  the  foundation  of  a  new 
bishopric,  at  least  half  the  required  income  {jQz^ooo  a  year)  should  be 
raised  by  public  subscription  or  private  benefactions,  the  other  half  (or 
less)  being  obtained  from  a  redistribution  of  episcopal  incomes  or  other 
sources  at  the  command  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 

Nine  bishoprics  at  ;£3,ooo,  and  two  suffragans  at  ;£  1,000,  would  re- 
quire ^29,000  a  year. 

If  half  this  sum  be  raised  by  public  subscription,  say  ;£i4,5oo,  there 
remains  ^14,500  to  be  raised  from  a  revision  of  episcopal  incomes  or 
other  funds  under  the  command  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
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The  total  income  of  the  English  Episcopate  is  ^167,500,  or  there- 
abouts. Leaving  the  revenues  of  the  two  archbishops  and  the  Bishop 
of  London  intact,  and  reducing  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  ^^5,000, 
and  the  other  bishops  to  ;;^4,ooo  a  year,  a  sum  of  about  ^14,300 
would  be  obtained — ^practically  equivalent  to  the  amount  required. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  put  out  this  scheme  as  undoubtedly  the  best ;  but 
rather  as  showing  that  the  total  sum  required,  though  large,  is  not  unattain- 
able.   There  is  no  time  here  to  go  into  particulars. 

A  general  enabling  Act  should  be  passed  to  empower  extensions  of 
the  Episcopate  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Church  without  constant 
recourse  to  Parliament ;  but  this  further  continuation  of  the  subject 
I  leave  in  the  hands  of  a  speaker  who  will  shortly  follow  me. 

The  scheme  sketched  out  above  is  a  large  one,  but  not  unnecessarily 
large.  It  is  advisedly  comprehensive.  It  will  take  time  to  carry  out 
in  its  entirety.  Let  us  adopt  it,  or  some  better  scheme,  and  work  at  it 
at  once,  without  haste  or  without  rest. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Mackeson,  Incumbent  of  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  Mansfield  Road,  Hampstead,  London. 

Our  friend  Mr.  Spottiswoode  has  assumed  that  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  carry  you  with  me  in  proving  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  the 
Home  Episcopate,  and  he  has  most  kindly  cleared  the  way  for  us  by 
showing  us  how  to  allocate  our  new  bishops  and  re-arrange  our  dioceses 
when  we  have  secured  the  prelates,  and  obtained  the  capital  for  their 
incomes.  But  we  have  a  great  work  to  do,  a  great  battle  to  fight 
and  win  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  carry  out  Mr.  Spottiswoode's 
topographical  and  territorial  processes. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place  to  convince  the  Church,  aye,  and  to  con- 
vince the  world  too,  before  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  ask  the  Crown 
to  nominate  and  their  Graces  of  Canterbury  and  York  to  consecrate. 
We  have,  in  a  word,  to  convince  churchmen  and  to  convince  the 
capitalists  that  episcopacy,  as  a  real  energizing  force,  working  as  the 
living  centre  of  each  diocese,  radiating  to  the  very  outer  ring  of  its 
circumference,  and  sending  the  heart's  blood  of  the  Church  to  the 
extremities,  is  essential  to  the  vitality  of  the  body  spiritual.  Nay, 
more,  we  have  to  prove  to  society  at  large — and  the  Church  has  a 
message  for,  and  needs  the  aid  of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  of 
men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions — that  the  presence  of 
a  Christian  Bishop  in  the  great  centres  of  population — and  our 
bishops  in  these  19th  century  days  ought  to  live  in  their  see  towns, 
is,  as  you  in  Manchester  have  long  since  found  it  to  be,  an  in- 
dispensable factor  in  all  civic,  social,  commercial,  and  artisan  life. 
How  are  we  to  do  this  ?  By  taking  our  stand  on  the  New  Testament 
picture  of  Church  life  and  organization  ;  by  appealing  to  apostolic 
and  primitive  practice,  catholic  tradition,  and  modem  experience; 
and  by  asserting  episcopacy  to  be  not  a  mere  ornamental  redun- 
dance, but  of  the  essence  of  a  well-ordered  and  efficient  church 
system. 

And  in  appealing  to  the  past  we  appeal  to  a  fact  written  in  letters  more 
lasting  than  brass,  in  the  imperishable  ink  of  the  martyr  blood  of 
bishops  and  confessors,  that  the  Church  is  and  ever  must  be  a  missionary 
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institution.  When  this  country  was  first  conquered  for  Christ  the 
bishop  and  the  diocese  were  the  first,  not  the  last,  elements  in  the 
scheme,  and  when  the  English  Church  went  forth  in  her  strength  to 
plant  the  Cross  wherever  the  British  flag  flies,  she  at  once  nailed  her 
colours  to  the  mast^  and  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  local  episcopate 
as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  building  up  of  the  new  local  church. 

The  Church  properly  so  called  can  never  take  its  marching 
orders  from  a  committee,  however  eminent  and  however  well-fitted 
to  deal  with  questions  of  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  ornaments.  It 
must  be  regulated  by  a  bishop  who  is  not  only  a  successor  of  the 
Apostles  in  virtue  of  his  high  office,  but  the  **  primus  inter  pares  " 
of  the  ministering  body,  and  the  Father  in  God  of  the  faithful  lait)'. 
Admitting,  then,  the  standing  authority  of  the  episcopate,  admitting 
its  necessity  for  any  Church  which  is  truly  missionary — ^and  no 
Church  is  worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  fulfil  the  Divine 
command,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  make  disciples  of  all  nations," 
to  the  poor  the  Gospel  shall  be  preached — it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  a  right  to  call  upon  churchmen  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
give  us  more  bishops.  For  are  we  not  in  England  face  to  face 
with  conditions  to  meet  which  the  Church  must  be  as  truly  mission-^ 
ary  as  when  she  goes  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  eartli. 
There,  indeed,  she  may  be  met  by  black  head-gear  and  dusky  faces,  but 
here  we  have  to  deal  with  dark  hearts  and  sad  lives,  which  as  Mr. 
Balfour  proved  on  Tuesday  in  these  Congress  Halls,  need  something 
more  than  a  mere  enthusiasm  of  humanity  to  lift  them  out  of  their 
surroundings,  and  to  satisfy  the  longings  after  higher  and  better  things 
which  exist,  difiScult  though  it  may  be  to  credit  it,  in  nearly  all  of  them.. 
Let  anyone  who  knows  London  as  I  know  it,  and  I  speak  here  after  30 
years'  experience  of  London  life,  deny,  if  he  can,  that  London  at  any  rate 
in  its  hidden  depths  is  practically  heathen,  and  that  its  oftentimes  half 
empty  churches  form  a  convincing  proof  that  the  Church  is  not  fulfilling 
as  she  ought  to  fulfil,  the  Divine  Master's  commission.  To  put  it 
broadly,  of  certainly  more  than  half  our  parishes  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  Church's  work  is  done,  it  is  done,  while  if  it  is  not  done — well  it  is  not 
done,  and  no  one  is  disturbed  by  the  unpleasant  fact. 

Yes,  it  may  be  said,  but  will  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  remedy  an 
evil  of  this  magnitude,  will  it  quicken  the  activities  and  deepen  the 
spirituality  of  the  clergy,  will  it  zealously  affect  the  laity  to  good 
works? 

My  Lord  Bishop,  my  Christian  brethren,  I  believe  it  will.  Let  us- 
look  at  the  matter  a  little  in  detail,  and  this  will  become  apparent  And 
first  as  regards  the  clergy. 

Is  it  not  too  true  that  in  the  larger  dioceses,  as  at  present  constituted,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  Bishop  to  know  his  clergy  personally  ?  I  mean 
something  beyond  the  passing  hand-shake  at  a  confirmation  or  conference, 
luncheon,  or  the  kindly  smile  at  a  garden  party.  And  yet  how  full  of 
blessing  would  be  the  intercourse,  and  possibly  the  friendship,  of  bishop 
and  clergy,  if  it  could  be  attained  !  How  the  parson,  if  he  is  made  of 
the  right  stuff,  yearns  for  a  little  sympathy,  not  direction  on  episcopal 
foolscap,  but  the  hand  to  hand  grip  and  the  heart  to  heart  greeting, 
which,  thank  God,  so  many  of  our  bishops  are  prepared  to  give  if  only 
they  had  the  time.    And  is  there  not  another  direction  in  which  this- 
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personal  intercourse  between  the  chief  pastor  and  the  under-shepherds 
would  work  gracious  things  for  the  Church  ?  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  social  scandals,  which  when  they  occur  at  the  parsonage,  shake  the 
fisuth — I  know  they  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  they  do — even  of  earnest 
Christians,  while  they  cause  the  enemy  in  the  columns  of  the  Freethinker 
and  the  society  newspaper  to  blaspheme,  would  it  be  possible  for 
these  to  happen  if,  once  in  a  year  at  least,  the  bishop  could  be  a  visitor, 
if  not  a  guest,  in  the  parson's  house  ? 

Again,  would  not  many  of  those  little  discords  of  opinion  over  matters 
of  ritual,  which  like  the  proverbial  tea-pot  storm  in  the  household, 
disturb  the  peace  of  parishes,  be  resolved  into  pleasant  harmony  over  the 
tea-table,  where  the  disputants  would  soon  abandon  their  hostility  under 
the  genial  power  of  the  bishop's  kindly  word.  Even  ultra- Protestant 
^churchwardens  and  aggrieved  parishioners  are  amenable  to  such  in- 
fluences, and  a  glad  Te  Deum  after  evensong  might  end  many  a 
{parochial  litigation,  when  if  it  reached  the  lawyers  or  the  Church  Associa- 
tion, it  would  cost  many  pounds  to  set  at  rest,  and  leave  a  soreness 
behind  which  long  years  of  ministerial  labour  would,  perhaps,  never 
wholly  succeed  in  removing. 

And  to  the  laity  an  extension  of  the  episcopate  would  be  as  welcome 
as  it  would  be  to  the  clergy.  You  would  be  astonished,  my  Lords,  if 
you  knew  how  many  people  there  are  in  Christian  England  who  have 
never  seen  a  bishop,  and  in  this  matter  I  believe  that  the  coloured  folk 
•of  distant  climes  are  far  more  highly  favoured  than  our  brethren  at 
home.  Why,  two  years  ago,  when  the  Bishop  of  Colchester  kindly  came 
to  preach  a  harvest  festival  sermon  at  my  church,  a  good  woman  living 
in  the  next  street,  who  boasts  of  a  slight  knowledge  of  phrenology,  came 
'to  chmrch  with  the  avowed  intention  of  noting  the  episcopal  "bumps," 
with  results  which  of  course  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  me  to  record. 
But  seriously,  a  great  loss  to  the  Church  arises  from  the  inability  of  the 
bishops  to  go  among  the  laity  of  all  ranks  of  society,  and  we  shall  not  set 
the  matter  right  until  we  enable  every  one  of  your  lordships  to  become 
what  Archbishop  Tait  was,  and  what  his  successor,  when  we  met  to 
welcome  His  Grace  in  the  Chapter-House  of  his  Cathedralj  said 
that  he  desired  to  be,  the  Bishop  of  the  Laity.  The  laity  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  body  spiritual,  and  by 
the  time  our  sons  are  ordained,  admission  to  Holy  Orders  will  perhaps 
cease  to  be  described  as  "going  into  the  Church,"  but  their  co- 
operation in  work  would  grow,  their  contributions  to  Church  funds 
would  be  increased,  and,  above  all,  their  spiritual  life  would  be  deepened 
if  they  were  privileged  to  meet  their  bishops  more  frequently, 
instead  of  being  relegated  to  that  vicarious  contact  with  episcopacy 
which  the  churchwarden  enjoys  when  at  his  annual  visit  to  be  sworn  in, 
he  meets,  not  the  bishop,  but  his  ''  official,"  and  has  to  be  content  with 
^:he  representative  of  the  Law,  instead  of  the  Gospel. 

But,  my  Lord,  while  an  increase  of  the  episcopate  would  thus  be  a 
blessing  to  the  clergy  and  a  boon  to  the  laity,  what  peace,  happiness, 
and  satisfaction  would  it  not  bring  to  the  Bishops  themselves  ?  It  is 
hard  for  a  man  who  has  never  been  a  bishop  to  picture  to  himself  what 
a  bishop  feels,  but,  my  Lords,  we  have  faced  the  duties  of  our  own 
^  office  and  work,  and  it  is  no  very  difficult  problem  in  spiritual  mathe- 
matics to  imagine  the  awful  sense  of  responsibility  which  must  rest  upon 
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those  who  have  received  the  charge  of  shepherding  the  flock  of  Christ. 
Whoso  desires  the  office  of  a  bishop,  desires,  we  are  told,  a  good  work, 
but  the  mantle  which  falls  upon  the  successor  to  any  English  see  when 
its  experienced  head  is  taken  away,  carries  with  it  a  tremendous  weight 
of  obligation.  And,  feeling  this,  we  English  churchmen  are  bound  to 
bring  the  work  which  we  call  upon  our  bishops  to  perform,  well  within 
their  grasp.  That  the  bishops  feel  the  impossibility  of  doing  all  that  is 
required  of  them  is  proved  by  their  frequent  applications  to  the  Crown 
for  the  appointment  of  suffragans,  and  by  their  constant  use  of  the 
services  of  retired  prelates,  but  even  with  these  expedients  it  is,  alas, 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  bishop  to  break  down  under  the  strain  of  long 
continued  effort.  Nothing  kills  a  man's  power  of  work  sooner  than  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  do  it,  and  the  pitiless 
criticisms  of  his  failure,  which  from  the  varied  shafts  of  the  sneering 
journalist  who  professes  to  answer  Pontius  Pilate's  question  "  What  is 
truth  ?  "  do  not  mitigate  his  pains. 

How  then,  is  the  need,  a  need  felt  alike  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  and 
by  the  bishops  themselves,  to  be  met?  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
financial  difficulty,  which  forms  the  only  solid  obstacle  in  the  way, 
should  not  be  bridged  over  by  the  establishment  of  a  common  fund  in 
every  diocese  for  the  supply  of  the  necessary  episcopal  supervision. 
A  sermon  on  the  episcopal  office  every  year  would  be  a  useful  contri- 
bution to  the  too  small  stock  of  knowledge  of  Church  doctrine  and 
Bible  truth  possessed  even  by  our  educated  and  cultured  lay-folk,  and 
an  offertory  on  the  same  occasion,  in  every  church,  would  soon  afford  an 
adequate  income  for  an  assistant  bishop.  I  say  an  assistant  bishop, 
because  I  consider  that  the  assignment  of  a  localized  tide  to  a  bishop 
who  has  no  localized  jurisdiction,  and  possibly  not  even  the  advantage 
of  contiguity  of  residence  to  the  place  from  which  he  takes  his  name, 
is  an  anachronism  and  an  absurdity.  Divide  dioceses  if  you  will,  and 
create  new  sees,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  title  of  assistant- 
bishop  of  the  original  see,  which  the  Church  in  America  adopts,  is  far 
better,  and  indeed  confers  a  greater  dignity  upon  its  possessor,  than  a 
name  which  means  nothing  and  only  lingers  as  a  relic  of  the  mischief 
resulting  from  an  attempt  to  tinker  the  Church  by  ill-draughted  Acts  of 
Parliament.  If  we  have  assistant  curates,  why  should  we  not  have 
assistant  bishops,  and  as  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  headship 
of  each  diocese  must  ever  remain  in  the  prelate  who  fills  the 
^'cathedra,"  it  is  illogical  to  give  to  his  coadjutor,  who  has  no 
local  status  except  that  which  the  Diocesan  Bishop  can,  tnero 
MoiUy  dissolve  into  thin  air,  a  name  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  "  nominis 
umbra." 

But  even  the  name  and  the  stipend  are  secondary  matters  compared 
with  the  selection  of  the  fittest  man  for  the  post,  whether  the  Bishop  is 
to  be  diocesan,  suffragan,  or  assistant,  and  here  it  is  that  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Church,  which  the  Right  Reverend  President  of  this 
Congress  has  declared  it  to  be  the  function  of  our  Congresses  to  draw 
out  and  formulate,  is  likely  to  be  of  infinite  importance.  If  the  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  new  sees,  or  for  the  incomes  of  assisting  bishops, 
are  to  be  forthcoming — and  the  laity  will  give  readily  and  liberally  when 
their  heads  are  convinced  and  their  hearts  are  touched — we  must  have 
the  right  men  for  the  posts,  and  as  the  final  selection  rests  with  the 
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Prime  Minister,  who  rules  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  he  is  not  unlikely^ 
be  he  Tory,  Liberal  Unionist,  or  Radical,  to  listen  to  that  voice. 

And,  with  all  deference  to  the  strong  episcopal  bench,  which  has  added 
so  largely  to  the  weight  of  this  Congress,  I  think  that  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  describe  what  we  want,  what  we  desiderate,  in  the  new 
Bishops  whom  we  mean  to  have.     And,  happily  for  me — for  it  will  at 
once  disarm  your  Lordships'  criticism — my  definition  is  a  definition  of  a 
bishop  by  a  bishop,  and  he  a  prelate,  who  himself  very  largely  realized  his 
own  idesd,  and  who  has,  by  a  happy  coincidence,  noble  twin  successors  in 
the  giant  diocese  now  happily  partitioned,  but  still  needing  further  division 
or  re-arrangement  over  which  he  ruled.     I  refer,  I  need  scarcely  add,  to 
Samuel  Wilberforce — clarum  et  venerabile  nomen — a  name  still  powerful 
to  conjure  with  wherever  English  churchmen  meet,  and  more  especially 
in  these  Congresses,  to  the  establishment  of  which,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
he  contributed  so  much  of  light  and  leading,  and  which,  like  the  great 
Anglican  layman,  Beresford  Hope,  whose  face  has  been  sadly  missed 
this  week  at  Manchester,  he  so  frequently  attended.      Bishop  Wilber- 
force's  definition  of  a  Bishop,  given  in  1862,  was  in  effect  an  answer  to 
the  cheap  sneer  of  the  opponents  of  the  then  growing  colonial  episcopate, 
who  said,   "  Why,  if  we  send  out  a  new  bishop  he  would  have  but  a 
few  clergymen  to  keep  in  order,"  and  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  a  bishop 
if  it  is  not  to  keep  the  clergy  in  order  ?"  "  Now  that,"  said  Bishop  W^ilber- 
force,  **  is  the  last  object,  according  to  my  notion,  of  the  whole  work  of  a 
bishop.    A  bishop  is  not  a  police  constable.     He  is  not  a  magistrate, 
who  has  these  wretched,  ill -conducted  clergymen  always  before  him,  to  tiy 
and  keep  them  in  order.  Not  a  bit  of  it.    If  he  has  anything  to  do  particu- 
larly with  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  and  understands  his  position, 
he  ought  to  be  the  main  spring  of  self-denying  exertion.     He  ought  to 
show  himself  a  man  of  work,  a  man  of  truth,  and  a  man  of  love,  knowing 
that  God,  having  put  him  in  that  position,  there  would  spread,  through 
God's  grace,  from  him  to  others,  useful  influences,  far  above  his  deserts, 
if  only  he  set  himself  to  do  the  will  of  God  in  that  position.     He  is  to 
be  the  fellow  helper  of  every  man  labouring  for  Christ,  the  sharer  of  his 
joys,  the  deeper  sharer  of  his  sorrows."     Noble  words,  pregnant  with 
deep  meaning,  but  still  perhaps  not  more  pointed  or  effective  than  the 
same  golden-mouthed  speaker's  more  popular  description  of  what  a  bishop 
ought  to  be,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  ought  to  be  accepted  by 
clergy  and  laity  :   '*  Instead  of  regarding  a  bishop  as  a  sort  of  embossed 
ornament,  to  stand  at  the  top  of  the  banister,  and  to  be  seen  on  going 
up  and  downstairs,  people  had  at  last  come  to  understand  that  if  he 
was  worth  his  salt,  he  must  be  the  hardest  working  man  in  his  diocese, 
a  man  who  was  ever  devising  schemes  for  spreading  the  truth  and 
binding  hearts  together,  for  quickening  the  devout,  for  doing  away  in 
his  diocese  with  the  economical  conscience  with  which  churchmen  are 
sometimes  afflicted,  and  for  leading  the  people  to  understand  the  blessing 
of  giving  and  spending,  and  entirely  casting  themselves  upon  the  work 
of  Him  who  has  redeemed  them."    Such  are  the  bishops  for  whom,  in 
the  name  of  this  grandest  of  all  the  Church  Congresses,  I  would  ask 
to-day,  and  would  beg  you,  my  Lords,  gathered  as  you  are,  under  God's 
good  providence,  from   East  and  West,   and  North  and  South,   to 
remember  our  need  of  when  you  return  to  your  distant  homes.    Money 
we  do  not  ask  for  from  you — that  for  very  shame  we  ought  to  find  for 
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ourselves — ^but  we  do  crave  the  prayers  of  the  daughter  Churches,  that 
the  episcopal  headship  which  has  been  so  blessed  to  them,  may  be 
given  to  the  Mother  Church  at  home,  to  guide  and  lead  her  on  in  her 
great  and  ever-widening  field  of  work.  Let  this  Congress,  with  the 
cor  unum  and  the  vox  una  send  forth  its  cry  for  *'  More  Bishops/'  and 
the  demand  will,  ere  long,  be  followed  by  the  supply. 


P.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  Cleveland  Gardens,  London,  W. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  first  time  that  the  increase  of  the  episcopate 
has  been  discussed  at  a  Church  Congress ;  but  several  circumstances 
concur  in  giving  it  on  the  present  occasion  a  special  interest  and  impor- 
tance. In  the  first  place,  it  was  the  needs  of  this  part  of  Lancashire 
that  led,  exactly  forty  years  ago,  to  breaking  through  the  stereotyped 
number  of  twenty-six  English  Sees  which,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gressive growth  of  the  population,  had  remained  without  change  for 
some  three  hundred  years,  and  to  the  creation  of  the  additional 
Bishopric  of  Manchester.  In  the  next  place,  since  the  matter  was 
last  brought  before  a  Church  Congress  (which  has  no  means  of  express- 
ing a  collective  opinion  upon  questions  submitted  for  consideration,  or 
of  threshing  out  the  details  involved  in  them),  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  distinct  and  practical  resolutions  by  the  then  Central  Council  of 
Diocesan  Conferences  ;  and  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  House  of 
Laymen  for  the  Southern  Province  to  investigate  the  matter,  has  drawn 
up,  so  far  as  that  Province  is  concerned,  a  detailed  report  indicating 
specific  lines  on  which  an  increase  of  the  episcopate  is  needed,  and 
might  be  taken  in  hand.  Thirdly,  the  assembly  of  Anglican  Bishops 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last  few  months  at  Lambeth  has 
given  us  what  we  may  call  an  object  lesson  on  the  subject.  We  have 
seen  united  in  council  with  our  English  prelates  bishops  from  the  younger 
Churches  of  the  Anglican  communion,  which,  in  respect  of  having  an 
episcopate  more  numerically  proportionate  to  their  clergy  and  laity,  may 
certainly  be  styled  matre  filia  pulchriores^  daughters  fairer  than  their 
mother.  And  lastly,  a  Bill  has  just  been  passed  in  Parliament  under 
which  the  form  and  divisions  of  our  local  civil  organization  will  probably 
remain  fixed  for  a  considerable  period.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  problem 
before  us  is  affected  by  the  secular  units  and  boundaries  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  we  may  regard  our  data  as  settled  for  as  long  a  time  to  come 
as  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account.  Standing,  then,  on  the  vantage 
ground  which  all  these  circumstances  afford  to  us,  what  is  the  ideal 
which  we  can  picture  to  ourselves  as  regards  (i)  the  extent  to  which 
our  episcopate  should  be  increased ;  (2)  the  form  which  the  increase 
should  take ;  and  (3)  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  effected  ? 

(i)  With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  increase,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
in  the  first  place  what  we  do  not  want.  We  do  not  desire,  even  if  there 
was  a  chance  of  obtaining  it,  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  bishops.  To 
quote  the  weighty  words  of  the  Primate  in  his  sermon  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  opening  of  the  Lambeth  Conference : — "  When  every 
petty  city  of  Africa  had  its  bishop,  and  the  doctrine  of  episcopacy  was 
strongest,  the  effectiveness  of  the  episcopacy  was  lowest.    .    .    .    Poly- 
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episcopacy  ceased  to  be  episcopacy  when  the  diocese  became  so  small  a 
unit  .  .  .  Subdivision  should  cease  before  dioceses  become  too 
small  for  the  influence  of  each  to  radiate  through  all,  before  the 
administration  anywhere  becomes  so  narrow  as  to  represent  only  local 
patriotism."  In  determining  what  is  requisite  in  England,  while  fully 
recognising  that  a  bishop  is  an  overseer  of  souls  and  not  of  acres,  we 
must  yet  have  regard,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  area  as  well  as  to  population 
and  the  number  of  the  clergy.  Because  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  has  one  bishop  for  every  fifty  of  her  clergy,  and  for  every 
18,000  of  her  lay  adherents  inhabiting  the  vast  area  of  the  United  States, 
it  does  not  follow  that  we  in  England  ought  to  have  at  least  four  hundred 
bishops.  An  appeal  is  just  now  being  made  for  the  subdivision  of  the 
diocese  of  Brisbane,  with  its  population  of  260,000,  scattered  over  an 
area  seven  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.  We  may  admit  the 
urgency  of  this  appeal  without  being  committed,  as  a  logical  consequence, 
to  the  proposition  that  there  ought  to  be  thirty<two  bishops  within  the 
limits  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  there 
were  nineteen  English  and  Welsh  bishops  for  a  population  of  a  little 
over  one  million,  and  after  the  Reformation  there  were  twenty-six  sees 
for  a  total  population  of  4,000,000.  Our  population  has  now  increased 
to  26,000,000,  but  we  do  not  ask  for  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  or  even 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bishops.  We  do  not  seek  to  emulate 
the  Italy  or  European  Russia  of  the  present  day,  in  the  first  of  which 
countries  there  are  two  hundred  and  eighty  bishops,  and  in  the  second 
fiy^  hundred  and  ninety-four,  being  in  each  case  about  one  to  every 
100,000  people.  What  we  do  require  is  such  an  increase  of  our  episco- 
pate as  shall  ensure  the  full  and  prompt  discharge  of  episcopal  functions 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  having  due  regard 
not  only  to  the  number  of  the  population,  but  also  to  the  confined  area 
in  which  it  is  massed,  and  to  the  facilities  for  travelling  which  exist  at 
the  present  time.  Both  of  these  latter  considerations  evidently  render 
sufficient  in  the  England  of  our  day  a  far  smaller  number  of  bishops  in 
proportion  to  the  population  than  in  more  sparsely  inhabited  countries, 
or  in  our  own  land,  when  its  population  was  fewer  and  more  scattered 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule  ;  but  we  shall 
be  within  the  mark  if  we  say  that  we  ought  to  have  on  an  average  at 
least  one  bishop  to  every  500,000  of  the  population.  This  would 
require  the  number,  which  at  present  (including  suffragans)  is  forty,  to 
be  raised  to  fifiy-two. 

(2)  Passing  on  to  the  form  which  the  increase  should  take,  there  is  an 
universal  agreement  that  it  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  effected  not  by 
a  multiplication  of  sufiragan  or  coadjutor  bishops,  but  by  a  subdivision 
of  the  dioceses.  I  say  as  a  general  rule  because  it  is  admitted  that  there 
are  one  or  two  important  exceptions.  For  instance,  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  under  his  charge  2,920,000  souls,  of  whom  a  very  small 
fraction  dwell  in  the  rural  parts  of  Middlesex.  But  no  one  would 
advocate  that  the  portion  of  the  Metropolis  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Thames  should  be  divided  into  several  dioceses.  This  is  eminently 
a  case  for  the  employment  of  a  band  of  suffragans  working  under  the 
diocesan.  In  fact,  it  is  a  grave  question  wliether  the  interests  of  the 
Church  would  not  be  best  served  by  including  in  the  diocese  of  London 
that  portion  of  the  Metropolis  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Thames.   This 
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question  is  prominently  brought  before  us  at  the  present  time  by  the 
<:ircumstance  that  the  Local  Government  Act  has  taken  that  portion 
^nd  the  part  of  the  Metropolis  on  the  north  of  the  river  out  of  the 
counties  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex  and  has  united  them  together  as 
one  distinct  county.  For,  to  turn  from  London  to  the  whole  country, 
it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that,  as  a  rule,  our  aim  should  be  to  make 
our  dioceses  conterminous  with  our  counties.  This  was  the  rule  laid 
down  more  than  fourteen  centuries  ago  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  ordained  that  the  civil  and  public  forms  should  be  followed  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  ecclesiastical  dioceses.  It  was  the  ideal  on 
which  our  English  episcopate  was  originally  constructed.  Modem  re- 
^irrangements  have  introduced  irregularities  into  the  system ;  but  the 
original  dioceses,  though  many  of  them  embraced  more  than  one  county, 
yet  none  of  them  included  only  part  of  a  county,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  two  Kentish  sees  which  divided  the  county  between  them,  and 
the  existence  of  which  is  due  to  Kent  having  at  one  time  formed  two 
distinct  kingdoms.  The  rule  is  further  recommended  by  considerations 
of  practical  utility ;  since  churchmen  in  a  diocese  are  more  likely  to 
have  those  feelings  of  sympathy  and  cohesion  which  are  essential  to 
their  working  cordially  together  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  if  they  are  also 
united  in  their  local  secular  interests.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  a 
misfortune  if  a  subdivision  of  our  dioceses  had  been  definitely  arranged 
before  the  re-adjustment  of  county  boundaries  in  connection  with  the 
new  scheme  of  local  government.  But  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
the  limits  of  the  counties  as  fixed  under  this  re-adjustment  will  continue 
without  alteration  for  a  long  period  to  come.  Our  plan  for  the  increase 
of  the  episcopate  may,  therefore,  safely  be  based  on  the  counties  as  so  re- 
adjusted. Without  attempting  to  sketch  out  details,  I  would  strenuously 
urge  that  in  any  re-arrangement  of  our  dioceses  which  may  be  proposed 
the  following  principles  should  be  observed  : — (a)  As  the  general  rule, 
each  diocese  should  coincide  in  area  with  a  rural  county,  and  should 
include  the  urban  counties  geographically  situated  within  it.  {b)  To 
this  rule  there  should  be  only  three  classes  of  exceptions,  namely  :  (i)  In 
one  or  two  cases,  such  as  those  of  Yorkshire  and  Kent,  the  rural  county 
would  necessarily  be  divided  into  more  than  one  bishopric.  (2)  Small 
or  thinly  populated  counties,  such  as  Rutland,  Bedfordshire,  and  many 
of  the  Welsh  counties,  would  properly  be  attached  to  contiguous  coun- 
ties, thus  entailing  the  union  of  more  than  one  county  in  a  single 
diocese.  (3)  Large  urban  counties,  such  as  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
and  that  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  would  advantageously  be  con- 
;stituted  into  separate  and  independent  bishoprics. 

(3)  It  is  easy,  however,  to  talk  of  an  ideal  scheme,  and  to  sketch  out  its 
•details  on  paper ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
<:specially  when  we  come  in  the  last  place  to  consider  the  means  at  our 
disposal«for  achieving  it  Our  chief  difficulty  is,  of  course,  the  financial 
one.  The  raising  of  endowments  for  a  considerable  number  of  ad- 
ditional sees  would,  under  any  circumstances,  be  no  light  task ;  but  it 
is  aggravated  by  the  large  amount  of  income  required  to  be  provided 
for  a  new  English  bishopric  owing  to  the  high  standard  of  the  stipends 
attached  to  the  existing  sees,  and  to  the  liability  of  the  occupants  of 
them  to  the  expenses  attendant  upon  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
For  the  idea  of  creating  a  new  class  of  sees,  of  which  the  income 
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should  be  lower,  and  to  which  the  right  of  succeeding  in  turn  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament  should  not  attach,  may  be  dismissed  as  out  of  the 
question. 

It  is,  however,  boldly  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Laymen  that,  inasmuch  as  the  travelling  expenses  of  the 
holders  of  the  existing  bishoprics  and  the  claims  upon  them  would  be 
diminished  by  a  subdivision  of  their  dioceses,  a  contribution  might  fairly 
be  made  out  of  their  incomes  towards  the  endowment  of  the  new  sees. 
Future  political  changes  may  possibly  render  such  a  curtailment  of  the 
episcopal  stipends  easier  than  it  would  be  at  present.     I  do  not  refer  to 
the  contingency  of  disestablishment>  which  it  would  be  faithless  and 
treasonable  to  contemplate.    But  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  by  no  means  improbable  event,  and  if,  as  we  may 
hope  will  be  the  case,  the  assemblies  of  the  Church  gradually  acquire 
greater   power  and  liberty  of  action,  we  shall  be  able  to  view  with 
equanimity,  if  not  with  satisfaction,  a  considerable  restriction  in   the 
number  of  bishops  who  are  permitted   to   sit  in  the  Upper  House. 
Even,  however,  with  the  pecuniary  relief  which  would  be  thus  afforded 
to  our  prelates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  endowments  of  the  new  sees  from  the  existing  episcopal  incomes. 
Two  other  sources  remain.     The  first    is  the  general  fund   of   the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  which  might  properly  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  purpose ;  since  it  is  constituted  of  surplus  revenues  belonging  in 
times  past  to  bishoprics  or  to  cathedral  foundations.    But  at  present  the 
income  resulting  from  it  is  pledged  almost  to  the  last  penny  in  other 
directions,  and  we  cannot  count  on  any  considerable  increase  of  revenue 
being  obtained  by  the  Commissioners  from  improvements  in  the  value 
of  their  property  at  any  near  date.  Owing  to  the  agricultural  depression, 
the  present  tendency  of  their  income  is,  as  is   all  well   known,  in  a 
downward  direction.     We  must,  therefore,  look  mainly  to  contributions 
from  the  laity  for  the  endowment  of  the  new  sees.     I  believe  that  these 
contributions  will  not  be  withheld  when  once   the  pressing  import- 
ance and  practical  utility  of  the  measure  are  made  clear  and  its  feasibility 
is  fully  ensured.     In  order  to  demonstrate  its  importance  and  utility,  it 
is  essential  that  it  should  be  placed  before  the  public  in  its  entirety.  We 
must  have  no  more  piecemeal  tinkering  at  the  episcopate,  no  more 
formations  of  dioceses  like  that  at  present  attached  to  the  See  of 
Rochester,  embracing  parts  of  two  different  counties,  and  consisting  of 
two  slices  separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening  portion  of 
another  diocese.    The  entire  scheme,  covering  the  whole  country,  must 
be  mapped  out  and  made  known  as  the  ideal  to  which  we  intend  to 
attain  as  rapidly  as  the  inflow  of  funds  enables  us.     The  advantages  of 
the  increased  episcopal  supervision  provided  by  the  scheme,  must  further 
be  practically  demonstrated  by  the  temporary  creation  of  suffragans  to 
take  charge  of  the  portions  of  existing  dioceses  which  are  intended  to 
be  erected  into  independent  sees  until  the  separation  is  effected.    The 
Suffragan  Bishops  Nomination  Bill  of  this  year  is  designed  to  permit  of 
this  being  done  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  without  travelling  to  the  other 
end  of  England  in  search  of  local  titles  for  the  suffragans  who  are  ap* 
pointed.     Under  this  Bill,  in  fact,  it  will  be  possible  to  designate  them 
by  the  names  of  the  very  sees  which  it  is  intended  ultimately  to  con- 
stitute into  distinct  bishoprics.     And  after  Parliament  has  authorized  an 
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unlimited  creation  of  suffragan  bishops,  the  next  and  natural  step  will 
be  to  obtain  the  passing  of  a  general  enabling  Act,  such  as  that  con- 
templated in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Laymen, 
and  recommended  by  the  Central  Council  of  Diocesan  Conferences  at 
their  last  meeting  in  May — an  Act  which  should  empower  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  on  the  motion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and 
under  prescribed  conditions,  to  constitute  new  bishoprics  upon  the 
necessary  funds  being  provided  for  their  erection,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  re-adjust,  if  it  seems  desirable,  the  incomes  of  the  existing  sees. 
There  would  be  no  constitutional  or  other  technical  difficulty  in 
framing  a  Bill  on  these  lines.  Parliament  has  already  invested  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  with  full  power,  as  occasion  requires,  to 
subdivide  ecclesiastical  parishes  and  alter  their  boundaries,  provided 
the  concurrence  of  the  diocesan,  the  patrons  interested,  and  the 
existing  incumbents,  be  obtained.  It  is  only  a  natural  sequel  to  this 
power  to  authorize  them  fro'm  time  to  time  to  subdivide  and  re-arrange 
our  episcopal  parishes  or  dioceses,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Sovereign  in  Council,  the  bishops  holding  the  sees  to  be  affected  by 
the  alteration,  and,  it  would  be  proper  to  add,  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Province.  The  subdivision  of  parishes  is  at  present  made  to  depend 
upon  a  church  or  endowment  being  provided  for  the  proposed  new 
parish,  and  upon  the  population  or  area  to  be  affected  being  sufficiently 
large  to  warrant  the  measure.  And  our  Bishoprics  Bill  would  in  like 
manner  restrict  the  creation  of  new  sees  to  instances  in  which  the 
required  endowment  was  provided,  and  in  which  the  need  for  increased 
episcopal  supervision  was  indisputable.  In  the  case  of  all  the  new 
bishoprics  of  late  years,  Parliament  has  contented  itself  with  authorizing 
their  creation  upon  certain  conditions  being  fulfilled,  and  has  not  pre- 
scribed the  details  of  their  formation  or  the  exact  date  at  which  it 
should  take  place.  The  proposed  Bill  would,  therefore,  simply  be  a 
generalization  of  the  practice  already  inaugurated  by  these  individual 
precedents.  It  might  prescribe  the  amounts  which  the  general  fund  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  or  the  revenues  of  the  existing  sees, 
should  be  permitted  to  contribute  towards  the  endowment  of  the  new 
sees.  It  would,  of  course,  provide  that  no  addition  to  the  episcopate 
should  augment  the  number  of  spiritual  peers  entitled  to  attend  Parlin- 
ment,  but  that  the  holders  of  the  hew  sees  should  have  the  same  right 
as  those  of  the  old,  to  succeed  by  rotation  to  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  passing  of  such  an  Act  would  render  it  manifest  that 
nothing  but  the  liberality  of  churchmen  was  wanting  to  bring  about  a 
general  and  adequate  increase  of  the  episcopacy ;  and  I  believe  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  generous  emulation  among  churchmen  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  which  would  ensure  a  speedy  completion  of  the  whole 
scheme  through  their  eagerness  not  to  be  behindhand  in  carrying  it  into 
effect  in  their  particular  locality. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Major  Seton  Churchill. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  good  clergyman  many  years  ago  to  one  of  his  own  doth  wha 
was  talking  about  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  "  Sir,  our  clergy  will  die  of  dignity  if 
they  don't  look  out."  However  true  that  saying  may  have  been  then,  it  is  not  true 
now,  when  the  clergy  on  all  hands,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  working  hard. 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  still  an  element  of  truth  in  this  with  regard  to- 
bishops,  who  are  terribly  handicapped  by  their  surroundings.  Powdered  footmen, 
deer  parks,  grand  carriages,  and  palaces  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  good  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  bishops  as  a  body.  They  have  yet  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  the 
past,  when  the  prelates  trusted  to  vulgar  display  of  this  sort,  rather  than  to  their  own 
personal  merits  and  exertions,  to  impress  the  public  with  a  sense  of  their  importance. 
I  believe  in  bishops  in  the  sense  which  nature  seems  to  have  taught  us  that  we  require 
a  leader.  The  army  must  have  its  general,  the  ship  its  captain,  the  tribe  its  chief, 
(he  herd  its  leader,  the  flock  its  head.  The  more  democratic  the  age,  the  more  does- 
this  principle  seem  to  be  insisted  on.  Republican  countries,  like  America  and  France, 
have  called  forth  single  men  to  lead  them.  A  council  of  war  is  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
leader,  who  by  personal  merit  and  force  of  character,  unites  all  the  conflicting  elements 
under  him.  Now  my  objection  to  the  scheme  that  has  been  laid  before  you,  is  that 
it  is  not  sufficiently  ambitious.  It  is  too  modest  in  its  demands  to  strike  attention. 
These  gentlemen  have  asked  you  for  nine  more  bishops,  and  they  propose  to  give  them 
;f  3,000  per  annum,  or  £^y,ooo,  which  at  3  per  cent,  would  require  nearly  a  million 
pounds,  at  least  half  of  which  they  will  have  to  raise,  even  if  they  can  secure  the  other 
naif  by  reducing  the  incomes  of  existing  sees.  In  the  flrst  place,  nine  prelates  are  not 
enough  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  will  take  so  long  to  raise  the  money  that  by  the 
time  it  is  raised,  the  population  will  have  increased  so  much,  that  nine  prelates  will 
be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Before  the  public  give  more  money,  I  think  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  if  the  money  already  spent  on  bishops  is  well  laid  out.  At  present  we 
spend  about  ;f  170,000  per  annum  on  bishops  and  about  ;f  40,000  per  annum  on  deans. 
Thus  over  ;f  200,000  per  annum  are  spent  on  bishops  and  deans.  If  all  the  deans 
were  made  bishops,  there  would  be  about  63  prelates  in  England,  which  would  amply 
suffice  for  all  our  present  wants,  and  every  large  town  would  then  have  its  own  bishop. 
The  average  income  of  each  prelate  would  be  over  ;f  3,000  per  annum.  In  the  larger 
towns,  like  Liverpool,  it  should  be  about  ;£'4,ooo.  The  senior  canons  of  eacli 
cathedral  might  be  made  into  deans,  and  an  honorary  canon  might  be  added  to- 
the  cathedral  staff.  At  present  we  have  two  classes  of  bishops,  as  the  new  ones  now 
have  only  about  ;f  3,000,  whereas  the  older  sees  have  sums  varying  from  ;^5,ooo 
to  ;f  10,000.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  such  a  disproportion  should  exist,  and  we  must 
either  increase  the  one  or  decrease  the  other.  If  we  cannot  level  up,  then  let  us  level 
down.  It  has  been  said  that  ;f  3,000  per  annum  is  not  enough  to  enable  a  bishop  to 
live  in  style  and  keep  up  a  palace.  The  answer  to  this  is,  let  the  old  historic  palaces 
be  devoted  to  hospitals,  divinity  colleges,  homes  for  aged  clergy  and  other  benevolent 
purposes,  and  let  the  new  palaces  be  sold  for  the  good  of  the  new  bishops.  In  a 
democratic  age  like  this  it  is  ridiculous  to  invite  attacks  on  the  national  Church 
by  palaces  often  built  in  very  inconvenient  places,  miles  away  from  the  great  centres 
of  life  and  activity.  The  bishops  should  live  in  the  heart  of  the  great  crowded  cities, 
and  they  will  soon  get  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  As  the  bell  has  rung  I  must 
sit  down,  but  there  are  many  more  arguments  that  remain  to  be  brought  forward,  but 
I  will  only  mention  one  more.  At  the  Lambeth  Conference  there  were  145  prelates, 
but  at  least  100  of  these  were  colonials  or  Americans,  so  that  if  we  do  not  increase  the 
number  of  our  English  prelates,  they  will  not  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  future  Pan- 
Anglican  Conferences,  as  they  will  always  be  out- voted. 


The  Rev.    ISAAC    Taylor,  LL.D.,  Litt.  D.,  Cam.,  Canon  of 

York,  Rector  of  Settrington. 

T  is  a  very  signiflcant  fact  that  this  great  hall  should  be  almost  empty.  For  the 
discussion  of  other  subjects  we  have  had,  during  this  Congress,  audiences  of  many 
thousands.  But  when  our  proceedings  began  this  afternoon,  in  addition  to  the  invited 
speakers  and  others  on  the  platform,  I  counted  sixty-seven  persons  in  the  body  of  the 
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hall;  and  though  several  have  since  come  in,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  leave  their  seat*, 
and  go  out.    Compared  with  the  enormous  gathering  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  this 
morning,  this  seems  to  show  conclusively  how  little  interest  is  taken  in  the  extension 
of  the  Home  Episcopate.      It  proves  that  the  laity  are  not  dissatisfied  with  things  as 
they  are;  and  certainly  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  considerable  change  in  a 
system  which  on  the  whole  works  satisfactorily,  unless  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  it, 
and  a  widespread  conviction  of  its  imperative  necessity.    This  empty  hall  is  a  decisive 
utterance  of  this  Congress  on  the  question  we  are  discussing.   We  have  had  another  im- 
pcjrtant  lesson  which  ought  to  inspire  caution  as  to  any  precipitate  action  in  so  important 
a  matter,  a  matter  in  which,  if  we  do  make  a  mistake,  the  blunder  cannot  be  remedied. 
It  is  now  very  generallv  acknowledged,  that  the  action  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners in  favouring  tne  division  of  great  town  parishes  into  a  number  of  miserable 
little  pauper  incumbencies  was  a  mistake.     It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  many 
instances,  to  have  kept  the  old  historic  parishes  undivided,  with  their  grand  old 
churches  as  centres  of  parochial  work,  and  to  have  supplemented  the  deficiencies  in 
church  accommodation  and  pastoral  supervision  by  means  of  mission  chapels,  with  a 
staff  of  missionary  curates  working  under  the  direction  of  the  incumbent  of  the  mother 
church.     Having  been  one  of  the  curates  of  the  greatest  undivided  parish  in  London, 
and  afterwards  the  incumbent  of  one  of  these  pauper  district  parishes  in  Bethnal  Green,  I 
have  had  some  experience  of  the  strength  of  the  one  system  and  of  the  weakness  of  the 
other.     The  twenty  millions  of  money  that  were  distributed  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  would  have  been  far  more  usefully  applied  if  they  had  been  used  in 
strengthening  the  working  staff  of  the  old  historic  panshes,  and  not  in  encouraging 
the  erection  of  a  host  of  new  district  churches  which  are  seldom  filled,  and  in 
creating  ecclesiastical  district-parishes  which  are  necessarily  feeble  as  agencies  for 
Church    work.      A  plain  mission  chapel,  not  very  costly,  served  by  two  curates 
^^    £^S^    each,    would    often    have    been    really    more    useful    than    a    spacious 
and   costly  church   served  by  a  helpless    pauper   incumbent,  with    a  stipend  of 
£y20  a  year,  out  of  which  a  curate's  stipend  and  church  expenses  have  often  to  be 
provided.    With  this  warning  before  our  eyes  of  the  danger  of  hastily  subdividing 
parishes,  let  us  not  make  the  still  greater  blunder  of  heedlessly  cutting  up  the  great 
historic  dioceses  of  England,  when  the  practical  object,  that  of  providing  the  necessary 
relief  to  the  physical  powers  of  the  bishops,  can,  as  I  venture  to  think,  be  attained  in  a 
less  costly  and  more  effective  way  by  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  suffragan 
coadjutors.     It  is  most  desirable  for  the  bishops  to  be  influential,  to  be  real  powers  in 
their  dioceses.     Because  a  great  bishop  at  the  head  of  a  great  diocese  has  an  enormous 
influence,  do  not  think  that  smaller  bishops  presiding  over  smaller  dioceses  would 
each  possess  the  same  influence  and  power.     If  in  political  affairs  we  enlarge  the 
franchise  and  double  the  number  of  voters,  we  simply  halve  the  political  power  of  each 
voter.     The  actual  amount  of  political  power  that  can  be  exercised  is  a  constant 
quantity,  you  do  not  increase  it  by  increasing  the  number  of  those  among  whom  it  is 
divided  ;  you  only  diminish  the  power,  and,  what  is  more  important,  you  diminish  the 
feeling  of  responsibility  of  each  voter.  The  case  is  much  the  same  with  the  episcopate, 
only  the  degradation  of  the  episcopate  would  be  an  even  greater  misfortune  than  the 
de^adation  of  the  franchise.  If  bishops  were  as  numerous  as  rural  deans,  the  influence 
and  power  of  bishops  would  be  hardly  greater  than  the  influence  and  power  of  rural  deans, 
and  that  we  all  know  is  not  much.   At  the  head  of  each  of  our  great  dioceses  there  should 
be  a  man  who  b  felt  to  "h^  facile  princeps  in  that  diocese,  a  man  who  in  intellectual  and 
moral  gifts  towers  head  and  shoulders  over  his  own  clergy ;  and  whose  influence  will 
will  be  supreme  because  it  is  deserved.      But  the  number  of  men  who  possess 
such  great  gifts  is  extremely  limited ;  it  would  be  very  difficult,  I  may  say  impossible, 
to  find  any  considerable  number  of  men  of  the  calibre  of  the  bishop  of  this  diocese  or 
of  some  other  dioceses  which  could  be  named.     If  the  number  of  bishops  is  to  be 
largely  increased,  the  standard  of  qualification  which  is  now  deemed  necessary  for  a 
bishop  will  have  to  be  lowered.     We  shall  have  to  take  men  of  less  power  and  of 
inf;erior  gifts,  and  this  I  think  would  be  a  great  misfortune.     The  increase  of  the 
episcopate  is  only  another  name  for  its  degradation.     If  we  wish  our  diocesan  bishops 
to  be  individually  as  great  as  possible,  we  must  be  content  to  have  them  as  few  as 
possible.     Now  the  real  difficulty  which  we  have  to  encounter,  and  I  admit  that  there 
IS  a  real  diflficulty,  consists  very  largely  in  the  inability  of  the  bishops  to  sustain  the 
mere  physical  labour  of  the  confirmations,  and  of  the  travelling  implied  by  the  more 
frequent  confirmations.     It  is  the  fatigue  of  all  these  confirmations  that  breaks  them 
down.    The  really  important  work  of  the  bishop  is  the  work  of  aiding  and  advising  the 
clergy  and  of  wisely  governing  the  dioceses,  and  this  could  be  easily  accomplished  if  they 
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were  relieved  from  the  laboar  of  the  confirmations  by  the  help  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  suffragans.     Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  a  diocesan  bishop  himself  to  take  so 
many  confirmations?  Baptism,  which  is  a  sacrament,  is  far  higher  and  more  important 
than  confirmation,  which  is  merely  a  rite.    And  yet  we  allow  a  deacon  who  has  only 
been  in  holy  orders  for  a  week,  to  minister  the  sacrament  of  baptism,   while  we 
confine  the  inferior  rite  of  confirmation  to  our  over-burdened  bishops.     In  some  of 
the  continental  churches  the  confirmations  are  entrusted  to  ecclesiastical  officers  who 
correspond  in  rank  to  our  own  rural  deans,  and  this  arrangement  has  the  distinct 
advantage  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  confirmation  every  year  in  every  parish. 
If  the  ancient  order  of  chorepiscopi  were  revived  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate  would  be  readily  solved.  Another  difficulty  in  the  M'ay  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  bishops  is  the  necessity  for  the  corresponding  multiplication  of  cathedrals  which 
it  entails.    The  influence  of  tne  grand  old  historic  churches,  which  have  been  so  loi^ 
connected  with  the  great  historic  sees,  cannot  easily  be  overrated.     As  a  Canon  <h 
York,  I  feel  the  impressiveness  of  that  magnificent  minster,  of  the  blazoned  panes  of 
its  glorious  windows,  of  its  solemn  aisles,  its  lofty  vaulted  choir,  and  all  the  historic 
associations  which  connect  it  with  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  Churdi  among 
our  ancestors  ;  such  a  minster  carries  us  back  to  a  time  older  than  the  Parliament, 
older  even  than  the  kingdom.    What  a  contrast  to  the  so-called  cathedrals  of  some  of 
the  new  sees— such  as  Manchester  or  Wakefield — which  after  all  can  be  nothing  more 
than  glorified  parish  churches,  with  glorified  rectors  as  their  deans.     There  is  another 
wammg  against  the  undue  multiplication  of  dioceses  of  which  I  can  only  briefly  speak 
as  the  warning  bell  has  already  rung.    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  well 
pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  the  once  great  Church  of  Northern  Africa,  a  weak- 
ness which  greatly  contributed  to  its  rapid  collapse  before  the  invasion  of  the  Moslems, 
consisted  in  the  great  number  of  its  small  and  powerless  sees.     If  episcopal  power  and 
influence  had  not  been  divided,  as  was  the  case,  among  four  hundred  petty  bishops, 
the  great  wave  of  Moslem  conquest  could  hardly  have  swept,  unresisted,  over  Northern 
Africa,  extinguishing  utterly  the  whole  light  of  Christianity.    And  if  we  neglect  this 
warning  and  multiply  the  English  Episcopate,  now  the  greatest  and  most  glorions  in 
Christendom,  if  we  degrade  it  by  needless  subdivision  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to 
diminish  the  power  and  influence  of  the  individual  bishops,  it  may  reasonably  be  feared 
that,  like  the  Church  of  Northern  Africa,  the  Church  of  England  may  find  itself 
unable  to  withstand  any  impending  catastrophe  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come. 


The  Rev.  S.  Hobson,  Vicar  of  Uppingham,  Shropshire. 

It  may  be  well  to  confess  at  once,  that  unlike  another  speaker  here,  not  only  am  I  a 
clergyman,  but  I  have  been  one  for  a  good  many  years ;  and  I  really  must  protest,  for 
my  part,  against  the  notion  that  the  fact  of  being  clergymen  deprives  us  of  the 
possibility  of  looking  at  this  question  in  a  straightforward  way.  The  country  clergy- 
man has  been  described  by  some  one  as  '*  a  spiritual ly-minded  vegetable,"  and  it 
would  be  well  if  those  who  wish  to  make  sorry  jests  on  rural  deans  would  ccmfine 
their  wit  to  persons,  and  not  touch  on  things  held  in  reverence  among  all  right 
thinking  people.  I  am  thankful  to  know  that  we  country  clergy  are  now  able  to  tell 
our  people  that  they  need  no  longer  walk  by  faith  with  regard  to  the  bishops,  but  may 
walk  by  sight.  We  have  ceased  to  be  what  we  were  only  a  few  years  ago — ^practically 
a  Presbyterian  Church.  Our  bishops,  partly  because  of  the  increase  of  their  numbers, 
and  partly  because  of  the  greater  activity  the  modern  bishops  have  developed,  have 
been  able  to  show  themselves  in  nearly  all  our  country  parishes.  I  want  honestly 
to  say  that  I  onljr  got  up  here  to  speak  because  I  thought  I  had  something  to  pat 
before  you  that  might  be  of  use.  The  small  number  of  persons  assembled  to  discuss 
this  question  seems  to  me  to  teach  this :  not  that  there  is  a  want  of  interest  in  the 
subject  before  the  meeting,  but  that  there  is  something  like  absolute  despair  on 
the  part  of  most  people  with  regard  to  it.  They  do  not  see  what  prospect  there  is  of 
increasing  the  number  of  our  bishops  within  any  really  appreciable  period,  and  the  great 
difficulty  seems  to  be  the  large  sum  of  money  that  would  be  required  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  increase.  My  friend  has  spoken  of  the  needless  expenses  of  bishops,  and 
the  point  I  wish  here  to  enforce  is  that  people  ought  to  learn  what  are  the  facts  with 
regard  to  episcopal  incomes.  I  have  often  tried  to  teach  the  truth  about  this  matter, 
and  I  have,  in  so  doing,  explained  how  much  a  bishop  has  to  spend,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.     We  know  in  the  country  how  terribly  we  suffer  from  being  over-boused. 
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but  that  is  nothing  to  what  the  bishops  have  to  bear.  Not  long  since  I  was  talking  to 
a  general  officer  about  the  bishops,  and  said  something  about  their  expenses.  He  said, 
'*  Their  allowances,  of  course,  will  meet  them,  surely  they  have  allowances  for 
travelling,  for  horses,  and  so  forth."  I  would  suggest  to  those  who  are  tryinp;  to  form 
a  scheme,  would  it  not  be  possible  with  regard  to  future  bishops  that  they  should  be 
allowed  a  certain  sum  for  expenses  ?  If  we  could  say  this  bishop  has  only  £2,000  a 
jrear  and  his  allowance  is  ;f  500  for  expenses,  it  would  only  look  a  very  moderate 
income,  but  would  be  worth  more  to  the  bishop  than  a  nominally  larger  sum;  because  as 
it  now  is,  the  fact  of  his  being  known  to  have  ;^3,ooo  a  year,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be 
as  his  so-called  income  fixes  claims  upon  him  up  to  a  certain  point,  whereas,  if  it  were 
known  that  a  portion  of  that  was  to  be  paid  for  definite  objects  and  for  his  expenses, 
the  claims  would  very  much  diminish.  I  am  sure  our  people  would  be  ready  enough 
-to  subscribe  in  any  way  that  might  be  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
bishop's  non-personal  outgoings.  In  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  we  have  collections  yearly 
in  our  churches  for  what  is  known  as  Diocesan  Sunday  Fund  ;  that  is  not  raised  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  bishop,  but  to  provide  a  fund  which,  until  lately,  the  bishop  used 
himself  to  distribute  for  sucli  works  as  were  most  needed  in  the  diocese ;  and  I  know  that 
ihat  was  one  of  the  most  popular  collections  ever  made  in  my  parish.  I  used  to  say  to  my 
people — *'  This  is  being  collected  so  that  the  bishop  may  use  it  where  he  knows  it  to 
be  most  wanted."  He  himself  had  the  entire  direction  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  it 
was  popular.  I  believe  that  now  it  is  not  so  distinctly  in  the  bishop's  hands  as  it  used 
to  be ;  but  I  dare  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  tell  my  people  so— it  would  spoil  the  collection. 
If  these  matters  seem  worthv  of  consideration,  and  are  considered,  there  may  be  some 
hope  of  a  practical  result,  which  after  all  is  what  we  want. 


Commander  W.  Dawson,  R.N. 

-Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has  fired  his  shot  and  run  away.  He  thinks  more  bishops 
are  not  wanted  ;  that  they  do  no  good,  and  that  there  is  great  danger  in  the  sub- 
division of  the  dioceses.  I  will  not  go  to  North  Africa  in  past  ages,  as  he  did,  for  my 
examples,  for  we  have  tried  subdivision  of  dioceses  at  home  and  in  our  own  days,  and 
what  has  happened  ?  In  the  dioceses  of  Exeter  and  Durham,  we  know  what  happened 
before  a  Bishopric  was  created  in  Cornwall  and  Northumberland,  and  what  untold 
blessings  have  followed.  I  do  not  care  for  the  sentimental  theories  about  the  episco- 
pate, but  what  is  wanted  is  to  improve  the  machinery  by  which  we  bring  souls  to 
-Christ.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  common-sense  point  of  view,  we  know  that 
what  has  happened  in  Cornwall  and  Northumberland  may  happen  elsewhere,  and 
that  when  you  increase  the  number  of  bishops  amongst  a  dense  population  you  increase 
the  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  clergy,  and  as  the  work  of  the  parochial  clergy  con- 
stitutes the  life  and  strength  of  the  diocese,  in  this  way  you  do  incalculable  good  to  the 
parishes.  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  volunteer  in  the  work  that 
was  being  done  at  the  East  End  of  London,  and  at  that  time  I  came  to  know  some- 
thing of  parish  life  there.  A  clergyman  might  have  gone  to  East  London  full  of 
zeal,  and  earnestness,  and  faithfulness,  to  find  himself  cut  off  from  Christian  fellowship, 
from  all  hope  of  promotion,  cut  off  from  episcopal  recognition  and  encouragement, 
and  from  all  sympathy,  and  left  alone  to  struggle  almost  single-handed  as  he  best  could 
>Aith  a  large  toiling  population,  and  surrounded  by  untold  sickness,  misery,  poverty, 
and  difficulty.  What  happened  ?  After  a  certain  number  of  years  that  clergyman's 
zeal  cooled  down  because  he  thought  he  was  not  making  the  progress  he  expected, 
and  he  became  discouraged  and  disheartened.  That  was  what  frequently  took  place 
among  the  East  End  cler^  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  There  were,  doubtless,  great 
expenses  to  be  met  in  active  parochial  mission  work,  and  there  were  frequently  no 
means  of  defraying  them.  For  lack  of  pecuniary  means  the  mission  effort  was  crippled 
because  they  could  not  pay  the  church  expenses.  What  subsequently  happened  may 
be  repeated  elsewhere.  For  in  the  good  providence  of  God  the  model  bishop  of  our 
time  was  sent  to  the  East  of  London,  and  put  in  charge  of  two  or  three  of  the  rural 
'  deaneries.  Canon  Taylor  says  that  instead  of  an  increase  of  bishops  you  want  an 
increase  of  curates.  Why,  my  lord,  I  say  that  one  such  bishop  as  Dr.  Walsham  How, 
it  worth  a  hundred  curates,  and  so  we  found  it  at  the  East  End  of  London.  The 
effect  of  sending  that  bishop  there  was  this ;  he  went  from  parish  to  parish,  not  merely 
^to  shake  bands  with  the  vicars,  but  to  spend  the  day  in  their  parishes,  to  take  a  personal 
part  in  their  Sunday  schools,  their  mission  rooms,  and  lodging  houses,  and  to  sym- 
ipathise  with  the  parochial  clergy  as  man  to  man,  and  heart  to  heart.     In  this  way  the 
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hearts  of  those  clergymen  were  gradually  revived.     The  bishop  found  the  clergy 
labouring  under  great  difficulties,  and  went  to  the  city  men  and  said  to  them,   "  It  i& 
a  great  shame  you  should  allow  clei^men  to  be  working  under  these  difficulties, 
give  us  one  hundred  curates,"  and  they  gave  the  good  bishop  what  he  asked  for.     I 
said  that  a  good  bishop  was  himself  worth  a  hundred  curates  ;  but  ais  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford  got  another  hundred  curates  for  the  parishes,  I  may  say  that  he  was  equal  to 
two  hundred.     When  he  was  taken  from  us,  we  did  not  despair,  for  God  has  His  own 
way  of  forwarding  His  own  work.    And  we  have  in  his  successor  one  who,  I  thank 
God,  is  of  the  same  spirit,  one  whom  we  know  how  to  value,  and  who  will  be,  noder 
God's  providence,  a  still  greater  blessing  to  that  part  of  the  metropolis.      But  no 
sooner  is  this  successor  appointed  than,  instead  of  having  charge  of,  say  a  million 
people,  he  is  put  in  charge  of  nearly  two  millions.     It  is  unfair  that  a  bishop  should 
have  such  a  large  number,  principally  poor,  to  look  after,  and  we  want  a  multiplicity 
of  bishops,  that  they  may  not  only  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  clergy  and  the 
church  work  in  an  intimate  way,  but  may  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  laity.    Ijct 
them  ask  annually  for  the  roll  of  former  confirmees,  and  see  whether  they  are  still 
holding  fast  to  the  obligations  they  have  undertaken  ;  and  here  I  may  say  I  was  sony 
to    hear    a    canon    of  the    Church    use    such  language  as    that  which  fell  from 
Canon  Isaac  Taylor  in  regard  to  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation,  which  ought  to  be  the 
beginning  of  a  new  life  in  Christ,  and  a  special  out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  if 
it  convey  not  special  gifts  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  it  is  a  sham.      To  speak,  therefore*  of 
such    a    holy  ordinance    of   tlie    Church  of   Christ  in  such  a  way  is  enough    to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  Christian  men,  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  strongest 
reprobation.      The  increase  of  the  episcopate  is  a  question  of  the  increase  of  practica] 
work  for  souls.     If  the  proposal  is  likely  to  do  any  good  to  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died,  we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  further  it,  but  if  it  merely  means  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church  or  the  following  out  of  sentimental  theories  aboat 
the  episcopate,  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  it.    Having  watched  the  increase  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  bishops  both  at  home  and  abroad  in  our  days,  we  ha'vc 
seen,  wherever  that  increase  has  taken  place,  a  corresponding  deepening  in  the  spiritual 
life  and  spread  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel.     It  is  idle  to  say  there  are  no  good  men  to 
take  the  Bishoprics.    There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  iL     I 
have  already  spoken  of  London's  loss  of  the  model  bishop  of  our  time,  and  that  we 
were  not  in  despair  in  East  London  because  that  bishop  was  taken  away.     We  hoped 
to  get  as  good  a  bishop  as  we  had  had,  and  we  were  not  disappointed.     No  one  can 
say  that  the  Church  is  not  growing  in  grace,  and  that  the  clergy  are  not  improving 
in  spirituality.     Compare  the  bench  of  Bishops  as  it  is  now  with  what  it  was  one 
hundred  years  ago.     We  are  proud  of  our  bishops  now,  and  in  saying  this  I  speak 
advisedly.     I  had  a  conversation  not  long  ago  with  a  dissenting  minister  in  reference 
to  our  bishops,  and  I  said  we  had  every  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  good  and  glorious 
men  He  had  raised  up  to  faithfully  fill  the  position  of  bishops.      W^e  have  plenty  of 
good  men  coming  forward  to  replace  them.     Go  among  the  young  men  just  fresh  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  they  are  a  splendid  body  of  devoted  young  men,  spiritually- 
minded,  full  of  zeal  and  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice,  who  in  future  years  will   be 
fully  qualified  by  gifts  of  grace  and  character  to  take  the  place  of  the  present  bishops, 
and  prove  themselves  an  honour  to  the  Church  and  a  blessing  to  the  people. 


The  Rev.  Edmund  Venables,  Precentor  and  Canon  of 

Lincoln. 

Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  thank  Commander  Dawson  for  the  brave  and  elevating 
words  he  has  uttered.  The  protest  he  has  just  made  against  what  has  fallen  from  the 
last  speaker  was  most  timely,  and  though  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  it  was 
needed,  and  that  a  canon  of  a  great  cathedral  should  have  permitted  himself  to  speak 
in  contetnptuous  terms  of  the  apostolic  rite  of  confirmation,  we  are  nevertheless  thank- 
ful that  tne  protest  has  been  so  firmly  made.  Commander  Dawson*s  stirring 
words  have  filled  us  with  life  and  hope  for  the  success  of  the  great  business  now 
before  the  Church  of  England— the  increase  of  her  episcopate — and  he  has  shown  how 
needful  such  an  increase  is.  The  point  I  am  now  desirous  to  urge  is,  that  taking  it 
for  granted  that  more  bishops  are  wanted  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  population 
and  with  the  increased  life  of  the  Church,  the  first  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  these 
new  bishops  are  to  be  supported .     Paid  they  must  be,  for  we  have  Divine  sanctioix 
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fur  the  principle  that  *'  the  labourer  is  woi-thy  of  his  hire."  In  answering  this 
question  we  should  first  ask,  how  were  the  endowments  of  the  Episcopate  originally 
raised  ?  Was  it  not  from  the  gifts  of  the  faithful  laity  ?  Ought  we  not  to  declare,  as  a 
principle,  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  however  hopeless  the 
realizationmay  at  present  appear,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church  should  receive 
their  income  or  their  "  hire,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  from  the  laity  of  the  Church  ?  This 
may  seem  almost  a  despairing  view,  but  we  should  never  shrink  from  declaring  what 
we  are  convinced  is  a  true  principle,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  whether 
bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  should  be  paid  by  those  for  whom  they  minister.  And  let 
us  face  another  question.  What  do  we  mean  by  the  property  of  the  Church  ?  Is 
there  such  a  body  as  a  Church  of  England,  which  in  its  corporate  capacity  has  any 
funds  ?  I  am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  such  body.  The  Church  of  England,  as 
a  Church,  has  no  property.  What  is  called  Church  property  is  in  truth  the  property 
of  the  several  local  corporations.  Each  bishop  is  a  corporation  sole.  He  has  a 
certain  status  and  a  certain  income  attached  to  his  office,  which  income  belongs  to 
the  bishopric  ;  not  to  the  Church  in  the  aggregate,  but  to  that  particular  see.  It  is 
the  same  with  every  rector  and  vicar,  and  with  every  member  of  a  cathedral  body. 
It  is  a  common  and  very  dangerous  mistake  that  there  is  a  vast  sum  of  money  which 
belongs  to  the  body  which  we  call  the  Church,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  instead  of  its 
being  the  property  of  each  spiritual  person  who  ministers  in  tne  Church,  each  of 
whom  is  a  corporation  sole,  and  has  a  sole  right  to  the  endowment  Of  course 
everything  is  possible  to  the  national  Parliament,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  the 
legislature  to  say  (hat,  as  to  a  certain  extent  they  have  done  with  cathedral  revenues, 
the  whole  of  the  funds  shall  be  gathered  together  into  one,  and  then  dealt  out  afresh,  in 
a  new  system  or  confiscated  altogether.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  funds  of  the 
Church  were  originally  contributed  by  the  laity,  for  the  endowment  of  each  sepa- 
rate ecclesiastical  parish,  and  not  to  any  single  church  fund.  No  such  fund  ever  existed. 
The  laity  endowed  cathedrals,  bishops,  and  rectors,  one  by  one,  each  by 
itself.  This  is  the  true  principle  of  Church  endowment,  and  we  must  never 
cease  to  declare  it,  till  men  are  ashamed  of  trading  upon  the  beneficence 
of  past  ages,  and  giving  nothing  themselves.  Nothing  is  more  pleasant 
than  to  deal  with  other  people's  money,  and  to  say  to  one  individual,  "  You 
have  too  much  ;  you  must  give  something  to  someone  else  ; "  but  this  is  not  honest 
nor  right.  Let  me  put  a  case.  Every  now  and  then  anew  stipendiary  magistrate 
is  appointed  in  a  great  city.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  old  stipendiary  magistrate  is 
mulcted  for  the  payment  of  his  new  brother?  The  original  district  has  become  too 
large  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  determined  that  the  income  of  the 
original  magistrate  should  be  cut  up  and  divided,  or  that  he  shall  have  less  in  order 
that  the  new  magistrate  should  be  paid.  In  the  same  way  it  is  not  right  that  the  older 
bishoprics  should  be  mulcted  for  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  And  to  come  to  the 
income  received  by  our  bishops.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  episcopal  incomes  are  too 
large.  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  something  of  it,  how  immense  are  the  claims  upon 
the  bishops,  and  it  is  right  that  these  should  be  met.  They  thus  are  enabled  to  show 
an  interest  in  the  spiritual  work  of  their  diocese.  They  gain  influence  thereby,  and 
it  is  right  that  they  should  have  the  power  of  helping  the  work  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  diocese.  I  remember  Bishop  Wordsworth  saying  at  one  of  his 
diocesan  conferences,  '*  If  it  be  any  comfort  for  the  laity  to  know  it,  I  may  state  that 
I  am  a  much  poorer  man  as  Bishop  of  Lincoln  than  I  ever  was  as  Canon  of  West- 
minster." And  so  it  is  in  other  cases,  every  bishop  finding  himself  a  much  poorer 
man  than  before.  Poverty  or  riches  ought  not  to  l)e  estimated  by  what  a  man  has, 
but  by  the  claims  he  has  to  meet.  It  is  said  that  the  expenses  of  the  bishops 
should  be  diminished  ;  that  they  should  not  live  in  palaces.  I  very  much  wish  the 
word  "palace''  had  never  been  applied  to  a  bishop's  house.  It  is  rather  a  modern 
term.  Lambeth  Palace  used  to  be  called  *'  Lambeth  Manor,'*  and  many  of  the 
houses  of  the  bishops  used  to  be  called  '*  Houses,"  such  as  "  Ely  House,"  instead  of, 
as  now,  **  Ely  Palace."  But  why,  I  ask,  do  they  need  these  large  residences?  Why, 
in  order  that  they  may  do  their  episcopal  work  more  efficiently.  What  a  change  has 
come  over  the  ordination  arrangements  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us.  Formerly  the 
candidates  were  dispersed  in  hotels  and  lodgings-houses,  and  no  bishop,  until  Bishop 
Wilberforce,  thought  of  receiving  the  candidates  mto  his  own  house.  Now,  however, 
every  bishop  takes  them  into  his  own  residence,  maintaining  them  there,  and  giving 
them  spiritual  privileges  during  the  weeks  of  examination.  In  the  same  way  the 
bishops  receive  their  own  clergy.  My  bishop — the  Bishop  of  Lincoln— occupies  a 
newly-built  house  and  his  great  delight  is  to  gather  the  clergy  together  there,  from 
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time  to  time,  with  their  wives,  from  their  lonelj,  isolated  parishes  and  moDotonoas 
lives,  and  give  them  a  happy  week  of  attendance  at  the  cathedral  services,  and  of 
intercourse  with  him  and  with  one  another.  He  must  have  a  large  house  to  do  this. 
He  was  in  a  small  house  while  the  present  one  was  building,  and  knew  the  discom* 
fort  of  it.  I  said  to  him,  in  the  new  house,  how  thankful  you  must  be  to  be  here. 
*' Yes,*'  he  said,  "  I  am  thankful,  not  so  much  for  m^eif  as  for  the  diocese ;  because 
I  only  occupy  the  house  in  trust  for  it"  That  man  is  not  ruined  by  powdered  foot- 
men and  servants  in  liveries  and  lace.  And  how  many  bishops  are  there  who  keep 
their  carriages  ?  I  know  many  bishops,  who  like  Bishop  King  now,  and  Bishop 
Woodford  recently,  keep  no  carriage.  There  is  so  much  unreal  talk  about  the 
incomes  and  expenditure  of  our  bishops,  that  it  is  only  right  the  truth  should  be  put 
before  you. 


The  Right    Rev.  W.  W.  JONES,  D.D.,  Lord    Bishop   of 

Capetown. 

I  WAS  medically  forbidden  to  speak  or  take  part  in  this  Congress,  but  I  could  not  be 
silent.  There  have  been  two  theories  as  to  the  small  attendance  in  this  ro<Mn,  but 
neither  of  them  sufficiently  accounts  for  it  One  was  that  the  people  stayed  away  in 
real  despair,  because  they  felt  it  was  hopeless  to  consider  the  question.  I  have  no 
such  belief  that  Mr.  Spottiswoode  is  content  with  it.  Then,  stgain,  a  gentleman  who 
seems  to  make  it  his  function  to  start  strange  views  in  Congress,  has  said  there  is  no 
interest  felt  in  the  question ;  but  I  confess  I  thought  the  subject  had  been  so  thoroughly 
threshed  out  that  very  much  more  could  not  be  said  about  it  than  has  appeared  in  the 
papers,  and  that  it  may  have  been  imagined  that  other  subjects  of  more  interest  might 
De  discussed  in  the  other  rooms,  where  more  light  could  be  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  various  speakers.  I  only  want  to  press  one  point  upon  this  meeting — a  point 
which  Mr.  Mackeson  started  in  his  paper,  as  to  tne  vast  importance  of  a  bishop 
knowing  intimately  his  own  flock  as  bishop  of  that  flock.  To  the  colonial  bishops  it 
is  one  of  the  great  joys  of  their  lives  that  there  is  not  a  single  communicant  with 
whom  they  are  not  personally  acquainted.  On  account  of  the  small  number  of  our 
parishes  we  are  able  to  pay  constant  visits  to  them,  and  while  there  are  able  to  call 
on  many  of  the  people  m  their  own  homes,  and  those  who  are  at  work  we  see  in  the 
public  room  in  the  parish.  In  this  way  we  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
people  in  a  manner  that  is  utterly  impossible  to  the  English  bishops.  Of  course, 
where  we  have  one  bishop  to  500,000  people,  he  is  necessarily  unable  to  know  per- 
sonally all  the  communicants,  but  still  he  will  know  the  larger  number  of  them,  and 
thereby  will  feel  greater  interest  in  each  parish.  That  is  one  of  the  main  strengtlis 
of  our  position  in  the  colonies.  The  clergy  refer  to  us  in  relation  to  difficulties  in 
their  parishes  and  we  are  kept  acquainted,  in  the  main,  with  everything  going  on  in 
our  dioceses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  schemes  as  those  which  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
and  Mr.  Smith  have  laid  before  us  may  be  realized,  and  none  will  more  rejoice  at  the 
increased  usefulness  of  the  English  Episcopate  than  those  who  have  learnt  in  their  own 
dioceses  abroad  the  great  advantages  attached  to  being  able  to  know  personally  their 
own  flocks. 


Mr.  Geoffrey  Dawson,  Walkden. 

Some  of  the  earlier  speakers  thought  it  was  the  rule  to  tell  us  from  what  grade  of 
society  they  came,  so  I  begin  by  saying  that  I  come  from  the  very  lowest  of  our 
working-class  population ;  but  I  should  also  state  that  I  do  not  come  here  with  any 
idea  of  levelling  down.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  the  Lancashire  working- 
men  could,  in  any  sense,  favour  the  notion  of  levelling  down.  For  my  part  I  hold 
that  this  is  unquestionable,  because  when  we  begin  to  level  down  we  do  not  know 
where  we  may  end.  We  might  make  a  start  in  such  work,  but  it  would  be  dangerous, 
and  if  some  of  the  advocates  of  levelling  down  would  begin  personally,  and  level 
down  what  is  their  own,  there  would  be  more  chance  of  their  advice  being  taken. 
Those,  however,  who  advise  levelling  down,  and  who  would  have  a  lot  of  their  own 
to  subject  to  that  process  generally,  take  very  good  care  of  what  is  their*s,  and  thus 
show  that  they  do  not  believe  what  they  profess.  With  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the 
bishops,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  they  have  pal.ices.     I  once  went  partly  through  the 
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palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  I  thanked  God  we  had  such  palaces  for  our  bishops, 
but  I  also  thank  God  we  have  such  bishops  who  are  quite  as  worthy  as  the  Queen.  I 
should  no  more  think  of  levelling  down  such  men  than  I  should  of  levelling  down 
oar  Queen.  Formerly  we  were  ruled  by  the  upper  classes  ;  but  in  1833  ^^^  middle 
class  got  the  power,  and  now  the  working  class  have  acquired  it,  and  I  want  to  see 
the  bishops  become  something  like  what  we  have  heard  of  from  the  last  speaker — 
working-men's  bishops.  I  have  met  with  people  in  my  parish  who  have  never  seen  a 
bishop  m  their  lives,  and  with  others,  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  who  have  never  seen 
a  bishop  since  their  confirmation.  They  left  off  going  to  church  then,  and  have  not 
seen  a  bishop  since.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would  desire  to  see  a  repetition  of 
what  happened  to  our  old  bishop.  I  believe  that  that  good  man  was  worked  to  death. 
I  believe  he  had  no  right  to  work  as  he  did,  and  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  put  so  much 
on  the  shoulders  of  any  man.  I  only  wish,  my  lord,  that  you  were  what  we  call  m 
Lancashire  '*  a  gradely  bishop,"  and  that  when  I  see  your  next  appointment  in  the 
papers,  it  will  be  to  a  cathedral  and  diocese  of  your  own.  It  would  be  better  if  your 
appointment  were  in  that  form  than  in  the  shape  in  which  it  is.  '*  Fathers  in  God  *' 
we  call  the  great  bishops,  but  as  to  the  small  ones  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  them. 
With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  money,  you  all  know  what  in  only  a  few 
da]f8  Manchester  did  in  securing  the  construction  of  the  ship  canal  ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Manchester  could  raise  funds  enough  to  create  a  Bishop  of  Blackburn ; 
though  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  suggested  a  Bishop  of  Preston,  or 
'*  Priests'  town  *  as  it  may  be  called.  What  we  want  now  is  to  weld  our  Church 
influence  together,  in  a  different  way  to  what  has  hitherto  been  done.    There  is  a 

Seat  deal  of  love  and  affection  and  latent  power  among  the  working  classes,  and  they 
low  by  the  light  that  has  been  given  to  them  that  the  grand  orders  of  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  mere  shadows  and  phantoms,  but  realities.  But  as  long 
as  the  people  never  see  a  live  bishop,  we  cannot  make  them  realize  what  they  ought 
to  do.  Moreover,  we  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  grand  Apostolic  teaching  set 
before  us  by  the  three  orders  of  our  Church  unless  it  is  taught  by  example.  For  my 
own  part  here,  in  Lancashire,  I  have  been  very  fond  of  attending  confirmations,  and 
I  have  noticed  that  in  tliis  county  the  bishop  has  sometimes  to  confirm  500  or  60a 
persons,  the  churches  being  crammed  quite  full.  I  do  not  believe  in  making  a 
cariosity  of  a  bishop,  but  on  such  occasions  he  is  made  a  curiosity,  for  the  people 
stand  staring  and  gaping  in  the  streets  and  gossip  about,  while  the  language  used  by 
rough,  rude  people,  is  not  fit  to  be  heard  by  the  candidates  who  have  been  for  weeks 
in  training  for  the  holy  rite.  If  we  had  more  bishops,  we  might  have  confirmations 
quietly  and  orderly  conducted  in  our  parish  churches,  and  every  year  the  parishioners 
could  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  bishop  would  come  and  show  himself  to  them 
and  give  them  spiritual  advice.  This  would  be  one  of  the  best  things  that  could 
happen  to  us.  Now  that  the  enemy  is  at  the  door  we  do  not  want  to  let  the  old 
Church  be  despoiled,  and  if  the^  are  properly  advised,  the  working-men,  not  only  of 
Lancashire  but  elsewhere,  will  join  with  you  in  saying  to  the  despoilers,  '^Hands  off.'* 
We  do  not  believe  in  levelling  down  like  that ;  we  are  of  quite  a  different  disposition, 
and  though  we  believe  in  levelling  up,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal 
to  level  down.  Our  dear  Lord  came  down  from  the  heights  of  glory  and  went  down 
to  the  depths  of  human  suffering  ;  then  took  our  nature  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  that 
Christiamty  might  level  up,  not  down.     I  wish  to  bring  no  one  down  to  my  level. 


The  Ven.  William  Emery,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Ely,. 
Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Church  Congress. 

I  WAS  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  important  subject,  and  am  delighted  to 
follow  the  excellent  speech  of  our  Lancashire  friend.  It  gives  one  fresh  hope  and 
vigour  to  hear  such  gentle,  rational,  and  practical  sentiments.  The  last  speaker  has 
hit  blots — ^most  serious  blots — in  our  Church,  which  exist  because  of  the  want  of  more 
bbhops,  and  he  has  suggested  excellent  ways  by  which  an  increase  can  be  effected. 
I  should  like  to  speak  of  my  own  experience  in  the  matter,  and  am  fortunately  able 
to  do  so  without  speaking  from  personal  motives.  In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury, 
25  years  1^,  I  was  put  upon  a  committee  for  the  consideration  of  the  increase  of  the 
episcopate,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  on  that  committee,  as  also  was  Archdeacon 
Denison,  with  a  good  many  other  men  of  eminence.  We  then  felt  exactly  what  is 
being  felt  now — Uiough,  perhaps,  now  more  than  it  was  then — the  absolute  need  of 
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an  increase  of  the  episcopate,  whether  by  an  addition  to  the  independent 
or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sufiragan  or  assistant  bishops.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  notion  that  suffragan  bishops  would  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  Church  oC 
England.  It  seemed  to  many  that  unless  a  bishop  had  ;f  5,000  a  year,  a  palace,  and 
an  independent  diocese,  the  people  would  not  think  much  of  him.  But  progress  has 
been  made  since  then.  When  my  dear  bishop,  who  is  now  at  Winchester,  was 
removed  from  Ely,  he  went  straight  in  for  a  division  of  the  see,  and  took  the  lead 
towards  the  increase  of  independent  dioceses,  with  reduced  incomes  to  meet  pressing 
needs.  The  diocese  of  St.  Albans  is  due  to  his  determination,  and  in  consequence 
the  change  and  striking  work  in  Rochester.  Since  then  other  independent  dioceses 
have  followed,  through  the  determined  help  of  Viscount  Cross,  when  Home  Secretary. 
We  have  also  now  seen  something  to  upset  the  notion  that  the  people  will  not 
value  suifragan  bishops,  as  we  call  to  mind  the  present  Bishop  of  Wakefield 
as  Suifragan  Bishop  of  London,  and  think  of  him  and  his  successors,  and 
of  others  who  have  been  called  to  similar  appointments  in  the  Church.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  advanced  thus  far.  But,  assuredly,  we  want  a  larger  number  of 
independent  dioceses,  and  the  plan  put  forward  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  for  securii^ 
this,  is  no  doubt  a  very  valuable  one.  But,  if  we  do  not  take  care,  if  we  wait  until 
we  get  a  perfect  scheme  passed  for  the  whole  country  in  detail,  we  may  remain 
another  five-and -twenty  years  before  doing  much  more  than  has  been  done.  My 
opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  go  forward  as  well  as  we  can,  pushing  here  and  there  for 
new  dioceses  ;  but,  until  we  get  them,  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  bishops  should  do 
what  they  expect  the  rectors  and  vicars  to  do  in  procuring  clerical  assistance,  get 
suffragan  or  assistant  bishops  to  help  them.  What  our  Lancashire  friend  has  said  is 
very  true.  There  are  multitudes  in  this  country  who  know  nothing  of  the  bishops, 
and  who  have  never  even  seen  or  heard  one.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  dunng 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  we  are  practically,  to  a  great  extent,  a  Presbyterian  or 
Congregational  Church.  We  not  only  want  the  people  to  see  our  bishops,  but  we 
want  the  bishops  to  give  more  time  to  seeing  the  clergy  and  giving  them  fatherly 
advice.  No  doubt  our  bishops  work  very  hard,  in  many  instances  over-work  them- 
selves. If  we  consider  the  ages  of  many  of  our  bishops,  and  the  illnesses  consequent 
thereon,  we  must  perceive  that  the  present  episcopate  is  only  half-manned.  Owing  to 
these  considerations  of  age  and  illness,  the  Church  is  not  getting  out  of  the  existing  epis- 
copate all  it  might  otherwise  do.  Yet,  although  the  bishops  are  over-worked,  and  doing 
all  they  can,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in  a  lai^e  number  of  parishes  the  people  have 
never  seen  a  bishop.  I  went  to  a  parish,  not  long  ago,  where  the  clergyman  told  me 
the  bishop  had  not  been  in  his  church  for  five-and-twenty  years.  I  believe  there  are 
many  parishes  into  which  the  bishops  have  never  been  at  all.  My  strong  view  is 
that  we  want  more  bishops,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  go  from  parish  to  parish,  and 
have  in  many  cases  a  smaller  number  of  confirmees.  We  forget  that  confirmadon 
is  not  only  a  Church  ordinance  and  means  of  grace  for  children,  but  that  through 
these  we  want  to  reach  the  parents.  If  we  take  from  several  churches,  as  b  now 
usually  done,  a  large  number  of  children,  and  they  have  to  be  confirmed  at  a  distance 
from  their  homes,  their  parents  do  not  see  what  is  done,  and  much  spiritual  benefit 
is  lost  from  not  bringing  the  solemn  rite  and  service  home  to  the  elders  as  well  as  to 
young  people.  I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  beg  that  after  twenty-five  years*  incessant 
talk  about  the  urgent  need  of  an  increase  of  the  episcopate,  we  shall  have  some 
vigorous  movement  made,  without  further  delay,  in  that  direction.  What  I  long  to 
see  passed  is  a  general  enabling  Act,  not  aiming  at  the  insertion  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular diocese,  as  in  the  Act  of  Viscount  Cross,  or  the  details  of  Mr.  Spottiswoode's 
Report,  but  an  Act  enabling  the  Church,  whenever  the  funds  are  sufficient,  with  due 
direction  and  assistance  and  consent  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  or 
other  competent  authority,  to  sub-divide  the  principal  dioceses,  and  to  largely  increase 
the  number  of  suffragan  or  assistant  bishops.  We  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  go  into  action  successfully  to  teach  the  nation  and  win  it  over  to  Christ  and 
His  Church  without  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  chief  spiritual  officers,  I  think 
then  it  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  all  faithful  churchmen  that  it  may  please  God  to 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  to  push  forward  that  most  important  element  of 
'Church  and  spiritual  life — an  increase  of  the  episcopate. 
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.   The  Rev.  C  Arthur  Lane,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  Lecturer  of  the 

Church  Defence  Institution. 

I  SHALL,  I  trust,  have  your  sympathy  ia  trying:  ^o  set  before  you  in  five  minutes  any- 
thing like  a  practical  view  of  what  we  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  this  question. 
Although  some  recent  speakers  have  adequately  and  eloquently  expressed  what  they 
think  ought  to  be  done,  we  have,  I  think,  also  had  some  rather  impracticable  illustra- 
tions, and  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  illustrate  the  case  of  two  dioceses  which  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  divided.  In  olden  times  there  were  in  East  Anglia  the  two  dioceses  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  but  after  the  Norman  Conquest  these  two  dioceses  were  made 
into  one  with  the  see  at  Norwich.  There  was  a  much  larger  proportion  of  churches  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  in  those  days  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  land.  But  it  was 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  Norman  Conquest  that  the  number  of  bishops  was  re- 
duced, and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  bishdps  in  those  times  lost  much  of 
their  influence  and  power.  In  the  diocese  of  Norfolk  there  are  800  parishes,  and  if 
the  bishop  were  to  spend,  as  we  have  heard  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  has  done,  a  week- 
day in  each  parish,  and  work  all  the  year  round,  it  would  take  him  nearly  three  years 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  diocese  ;  while  to  have  preached  a  sermon  every  Sunday  in  a 
different  parish,  would  have  occupied  nearly  seventeen  years.  Surely  it  will  be  patent 
to  any  right  thinking;  man  that  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  ought  never  to  be  ex- 
pected to  do  all  the  work  of  such  a  diocese.  My  second  illustration  is  from  the 
diocese  of  London.  Unlike  that  of  Norwich,  it  is  fortunate  in  the  matters  both  of 
wealth  and  of  cathedrals.  London  has  two  cathedrals,  and  having  two  cathedrals, 
each  with  a  large  staff  called  the  cathedral  chapter,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  have 
«  second  bishop.  Why  should  there  not  be  a  bishop  at  Westminster  as  well  as  at  St 
Paul's  ?  It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  most  people  here  that  one  reason  why  Bishop 
Walsham  How  preferred  to  remove  to  a  northern  district  was  that  the  East  of 
-London  was  no  longer  to  be  under  his  special  care.  (The  Chairman 
here  expressed  dissent.)  But,  my  lord,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  so.  (The 
Chairman : — And  he  has  given  me  permission  to  deny  the  report. )  Then  I 
must  beg  pardon,  if  I  am  wrong.  I  only  spoke  of  what  I  remember  reading 
in  the  papers,  and  which  struck  me  very  much  as  showing  the  difficult  posftion  of 
suffragans.  However,  if  these  two  Cathedral  bodies  in  East  and  West  London  could 
be  attached  to  two  separate  dioceses,  there  should  not  be  much  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money.  I  have  had  some  experience  both  in  East  and  West  London,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  the  difficulty  some  people  anticipate  in  the  sympathies  of 
people  who  live  in  the  West  End  finding  expression  in  the  East  End,  if  the  diocese 
of  London  were  divided.  Neither  do  I  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising 
the  necessary  income,  for  people  throughout  the  country  are  greatly  interested  in  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate.  I  believe  they  love  the  bishops,  and  would  love  them 
stiU  more  if  they  saw  them  oftener,  and  that  when  they  find  them  in  a  too  thickly 
populated  district,  and  realize  how  hard  they  work,  they  will  feel  how  necessary  it  is 
to  increase  their  number ;  and,  the  need  being  felt,  I  am  sure  the  money  will  be 
raised,  as  it  has  been  in  the  case  of  other  dioceses  within  the  knowledge  of  all  here. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

X  cotJLD  not  help  interrupting  our  friend  just  now  when  he  referred  to  Dr.  Walsham 
How  leaving  the  Diocese  of  London  for  the  Diocese  of  Wakefield.  I  am  sorry  that 
a  very  misleading  report,  which  he  asked  me  to  correct,  is  in  circulation.  It  was 
not  on  account  of  any  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  arrangements  made  for  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  that  decided  him  to 
remove  to  Wakefield.  Now  I  am  inclined  to  thmk  that  bishops  suffragan  should 
be  multiplied.  But  it  is  not  desirable  perhaps  to  sub-divide  the  great  historical 
diocese  of  London.  I  do  not  think  the  majority  of  the  laity  would  like  to  have,  for 
instance,  a  Bishop  of  Westminster.  They  would  rather  have  their  Bishop  of  London 
at  St.  Paul's  assisted  by  two  or  more  suffragans.  Now,  as  to  confirmations,  not  only 
in  London,  but  in  the  country  districts,  I  have  seen  much  evil  resulting  from  what 
our  friend  has  referred  to,  and  I  think  it  a  ^reat  hardship  on  the  parish  priest  that  he 
should  have  to  take  his  candidates  many  miles  to  receive  the  Apostolic  rite.  We  are 
endeavouring  to  do  what  we  can  to  minimize  the  evil  in  the  Diocese  of  London,  .nnd 
this  can  only  be  by  means  of  suffragan  bishops.     I  remember  pressing  Bishop  Jackson 
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to  allow  a  confirmation  to  take  place  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  he  said,  "  Yoa  will 
have  a  row — ^a  disturbance."  I  said  I  was  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  that.  Our 
friend,  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  Bishop  Claughton,  came,  and  I  need  not  ay, 
there  was  no  disturbance.  Since  that  day  confirmations  on  the  Sunday  evenings  have 
l^ome  very  common  in  the  East  End.  I  think  the  bishop  ought  to  be  able  to  give 
a  confirmation  wherever  it  is  required.  It  may  not  be  required  in  every  parish  church 
every  year  ;  but  the  parish  priest  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  take  confirmation  can- 
didates to  a  distant  church.  I  am  not  discouraged  because  there  are  so  few  here. 
The  Canon  of  York  who  spoke  to  us  about  the  few  who  showed  an  interest  in  the 
subject  by  attending  this  meeting,  was  not  quite  correct  in  his  numbering  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  his  only  mistake  in  figures,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  spite  of  what  he  has 
said,  very  few  who  have  come  in  have  gone  out  again.  Those  present  have  taken  a 
very  intelligent  interest  in  the  discussion,  and  when  we  know  that  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
and  Mr.  Smith,  and  other  friends,  are  determined  not  to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  that 
the  Lancashire  working-men  are  taking  it  up  with  spirit,  in  the  way  evidenced  by  our 
friends  who  spoke  just  now,  we  cannot  but  take  heart.  They  say  that  all  England 
presently  thinks  wnat  Lancashire  has  made  up  its  mind  upon  ;  and  the  Lancashire 
working-men  having  made  up  their  minds,  Mr.  Dawson  tells  us,  on  this  question, 
the  rest  of  English  Churchmen  will  soon  make  up  theirs.  I  do  most  earnestly  hope 
and  trust  that  l:^fore  long  the  Church  will  possess  a  number  of  bishops  sufficient  for 
the  due  and  proper  exercise  of  the  duties  required  of  them. 


TOWN   HALL. 
Friday    Afternoon,    October    5th,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  W.  Walsham  How,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Wakefield  in  the  Chair. 


ESCHATOLOGY. 

{a)  Punishment. 
{b)  Restoration. 

PAPERS. 

The  Ven.  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St  Margaret's  and 

Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

The  view  of  the  future  life  which  has  been  most  common  among  multi- 
tudes in  the  Christian  Church  has  been  this  : — that  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind,  Christian  as  well  as  heathen,  die  in  unrepentant  sin,  and  pass 
after  this  life  into  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  in  punishment  for 
the  misdoings  of  their  brief  earthly  days,  they  are  tortured  with 
inconceivable  agonies  in  material  flames ;  and  that  these  endless  mfl- 
lenniums  of  vengeance — of  which  the  count  would  not  even  have  begun 
if  every  star  of  heaven  and  every  sand-grain  on  the  sea  shore  stood  for  a 
separate  trillion  of  years — are  reckoned  without  end,  changelessly  and 
irremediably,  from  the  moment  of  death.  Within  living  memory  this 
was  the  only  view  which  was  accounted  orthodox,  and  anyone  who 
repudiated  it,  or  even  swerved  materially  from  it,  was  denounced 
as  a  heretic  and  an  unbeliever.  And  yet  these  opinions  involve 
to  many  minds  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  God  is  mercilessly 
implacable;  that  His  will  and  purpose  towards  mankind  as  a 
whole  have  practically  failed;  that  His  enemies  and  their  enmity 
will    be  as  eternal  as   Himself;   and  that  to   the  last  the  kingdom 
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of  the  devil  will,  as  regards  mankind,  be  far  more  universal  than  the 
kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ. 

These  were  the  views — not  as  careless  and  untruthful  controversialists 
asserted  the  true  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  but  these  popular 
accretions  to  that  doctrine — which,  eleven  years  ago,  in  the  pulpit  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  I  ventured  openly  to  repudiate ;  and  I  still 
repudiate  them  with  the  whole  force  of  my  moral  conviction,  because 
to  me  they  seem  to  be  dishonourable  to  the  conception  which  God  has 
given  us  of  Himself;  subversive  of  the  Gospel  message  of  salvation ; 
fundamentally  opposed  to  our  natural  ideas  of  justice  as  well  as  of 
mercy;  and  abhorrent  to  the  unsophisticated  reason  and  conscience 
of  mankind.  A  rumour  has  been  industriously  circulated  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  a  single  particular ; 
but  I  rejoice  to  see  abundant  evidence  on  every  side  that  thousands 
of  sincere  and  honest  Christians  hceve  changed  their  minds  on  this 
tremendous  subject.  At  first,  day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  anathemas 
were  heaped  upon  me.  Now,  the  old  doctrine  in  all  its  naked  horror,  and 
with  all  its  false  accretions,  is  practically  dead,  or  only  exhibits  a  galvanic 
semblance  of  life.  It  has  been  softened  down  in  every  possible  direction. 
It  is  scarcely  alluded  to  in  any  sermon.  Theologians  on  all  sides  seem 
anxious  to  disown,  and  modify  it,  and  even — in  the  face  of  countless 
volumes  of  theology  and  homiletics — to  maintain  that  it  never  was  the 
prevalent  view  in  the  Christian  Church. 

For  fully  1,500  years  it  has  undoubtedly  been  the  prevalent  opinion 
among  Christians ;  but  observe  that  it  has  never  been — which  is  a 
wholly  different  thing — the  real  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church. 

(2)  I  passed  over  without  notice  I  know  not  how  many  answers  to 
my  sermons.  The  tone  and  temper  of  most  of  them  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  do  otherwise.  They  consisted  chiefly  in  the  reiteration 
of  arguments  shown  to  be  invalid,  and  the  repetition  of  texts  which,  in 
their  true  meaning,  had  no  relevance.  It  was  a  style  of  reasoning  like 
that  with  which  Luther  sought  to  refute  Zwingli,  by  simply  writing  again 
and  again,  with  his  finger  on  the  table,  the  words  '^  Hoc  est  corpus 
meum,*'  At  last,  however,  a  reply  came  from  one  writer  of  eminence 
and  learning — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  could  write  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  courtesy.  Dr.  Pusey  published  his  **  What  is 
of  faith  as  to  everlasting  punishment  ?  "  Now  Dr.  Pusey  differed  from  me 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  Fathers,  and  other  matters,  and 
I  considered  his  reply,  point  by  point,  in  my  **  Mercy  and  Judgment" 
But  I  found,  with  the  deepest  thankfulness,  that  on  every  question 
which  I  deemed  vita/^  Dr.  Pusey  was  absolutely  at  one  with  me.  I 
had  argued,  and  he  admitted,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Catholic 
Faith,  to  believe  either  that  (i)  the  torments  of  hell  were  physical; 
or  (2)  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  were  doomed  to  them; 
or  (3)  that  we  must  assume  them  to  be  the  lot  of  all  who  ''die 
and  make  no  sign  ";  or  (4)  that  every  form  of  retribution  beyond  the 
grave  was  necessarily  endless.  On  the  main  question,  therefore,  I  had 
no  controversy  with  him  whatever.  His  book  was  mainly  directed  against 
Universalism,  and  he  argued  thaXsome  future  punishments  were  everlasting. 
Those  arguments  did  not  touch  one  of  ray  positions,  for  I  have  always 
refused  to  state  Universalism  as  a  doctrine.     I  hold,  as  in  one  form  or 
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other,  the  whole  Western  and  Eastern  Churches  hold — the  former  in  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory,  the  latter  in  that  of  **  the  Probatory  Fire" 
a  view  founded  partly  on  Zechariah  xiii  9 — ^that  millions  may 
suffer  beyond  the  grave  the  penalty  for  their  sins,  and  yet  not 
be  tormented  for  ever  or  without  hope.  But  I  have  never  dared  to 
assert  the  abstract  proposition  that  no  human  soul  can  harden  itself 
finally  against  the  grace  of  God.  And  to  show  that  I  am  not  merely 
flattering  myself  with  the  belief  that  Dr.  Pusey  did  not  materially 
differ  from  me,  I  wish  here  to  quote  but  one  sentence  from  one  of  his 
letters,  **  If  I  had  had  time  "  he  says,  "  I  would  have  re-written  my  book, 
and  have  said  you  seem  to  me  to  deny  nothing  that  I  believed  In 
point  of  fact  we  both  argued,  though  in  different  ways,  in  favour  of  two 
propositions : — first,  that  God  may  reach  many  souls  whose  case  seems 
to  us  hopeless  \  and  secondly,  that  there  may  be  a  terminable  punish- 
ment, in  Hades,  beyond  the  grave. 

(3)  I  touch  on  this  matter  solely  because  Dr.  Pusey's  practical 
acceptance  of  conclusions  similar  to  my  own,  came,  I  believe,  as  a 
surprise  upon  the  Church  of  England,  and  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  question.  In-  the  rest  of  my  paper  I  shall  try  to  prove 
how  vain  is  the  attempt  to  dogmatise  on  many  points  about  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come — because  no  distinct  view  can  be  conclusively  drawn 
from  Scripture  ;  and  because  the  most  divergent  opinions  have  always 
been  permissible  both  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church. 

(4)  We  turn  to  Scripture  first.  It  contains  the  Word  of  God ;  it 
contains  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  if  there  be  any  belief  about 
the  future  life  which  it  is  essential  for  us  to  hold,  we  shall  expect  to  find 
it  there. 

But  here  two  cautions  are  necessary. 

First,  a  great  many  texts  have  been  adduced  in  this  controversy,  and 
especially  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  not  the  remotest  bluing 
on  the  subject.  It  is,  for  instance,  little  short  of  childish,  to  quote 
the  last  verse  of  Isaiah  about  the  worm  and  flame,  without  seeing  that 
Isaiah  is  speaking,  not  of  living  souls,  but  of  dead  carcases;  and 
without  noticing  that  of  this  very  valley  of  Hinnom — this  Gehenna — ^which 
for  centuries  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  pleasant  valley  of  green  and  shade, 
Jeremiah  says  that  it  '*  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord." 

Secondly,  the  so-called  proof-texts  have  constantly  been  distorted  from 
ancient  and  Eastern  symbols  into  modern  and  Western  connotations.  It 
is  absurd  to  quote,  as  decisive,  texts  of  the  English  version  in  which 
occur  the  words  "damnation,"  **hell,"  or  **  everlasting,"  with  no 
reference  to  the  real  meanings  of  Kptaig,  Thvva,  aiwvioQ.  There  still 
seem  to  be  many  persons  who  imagine  that  they  have  settled  the 
question  when  they  say  that  aidvioc  Kf*>fi  occurs  in  the  same  verse  with 
cf<(6v£oc  KoXatriQ,  To  quote  that  verse  as  though  it  settled  the  matter 
only  proves  that  the  disputant  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  master  the 
most  rudimentary  elements  of  the  discussion.  If  anyone  chooses  to 
ignore  the  overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  adduced  to  prove  that 
acttfvioc  is  a  chameleon  word  which  changes  colour  with  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  attached ;  that  it  often  expresses  quality,  not  extension ; 
that  it  often  means  no  more  than  **  age-long,"  or,  "of  the  world  to  come ; " 
that  Plato  in  one  passage  carefully  distinguishes  it  from  aiSioc,  endless  ; 
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that  it,  and  its  cognate  phrases,  are  constantly  applied  in  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Septuagint  to  things  which  are  terminable,  and  have  already  ceased  to 
be  ;  that  even  when  it  might  mean  "  endless,"  it  is  often  used  in  a  loose 
rhetorical,  indefinite  manner;  that  even  in  the  New  Testament  it 
is  applied  three  times  to  things  confessedly  terminable  ;  that  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  it  occurs  twice  in  the  same  clause,  where, 
inoneof  theantitheses,itisapplied  to  what  will  end, and  has  already  ended; 
that  Philo  never  uses  it  of  endlessness ;  that  Gregory  of  Nyssa  speaks  of 
an  aicuwop  Scaarvi;io  or  '^aeonian  interval'';  that  St.  Chrysostom  says 
Satan's  kingdom  is  vXioviOQ,  that  is,  it  will  cease  with  the  present  world ; 
that  according  to  Leoniius  of  Byzantium  it  was  on  this  very  word  that 
Origenists  founded  their  argument  that  future  punishment  would  come  to 
an  end ;  that  whereas  alivioQ  does  not  properly,  or  of  itself  mean 
*•  endless,"  there  are  at  least  six  other  Greek  words  which  do,  and  of 
which  not  one  is  apphed  to  the  future  punishment  of  man  ;  that  whereas 
the  Archangel  said  that  of  Christ's  kingdom  *'  there  shall  be  no  end," 
you  will  not  find  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  one  such  phrase  applied 
to  sin  or  torment : — if  I  say  religious  controversialists  are  to  ignore  these 
facts,  and  scores  like  them,  it  is  obvious  that  their  arguments  may  seem 
very  triumphant  to  themselves,  but  will  be  perfectly  valueless  to  any  but 
themselves. 

(5)  Premising  these  cautions,  I  say  that  if  the  solution  of  the  question 
is  to  depend  on  a  competitive  quotation  of  semblable  counter-texts,  three 
entirely  different  views — Universalism,  Conditional  Immortality,  and 
Endless  Torments— do  profess,  an^  may  fairly  profess,  to  be  founded  on 
Scriptural  sanction. 

(i.)  For  Universalism  may  be  quoted  a  multitude  of  texts,  of  which 
these  are  but  a  few  specimens.  **  His  anger  endureth  but  for  a  moment." 
He  will  not  always  chide,  neither  will  He  keep  His  anger  for  ever." 
I  have  sworn  by  Myself  that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow."  **  I  will 
not  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I  be  always  wrath."  **He  retaineth 
not  His  anger  for  ever,  because  He  delighteth  in  mercy."  "  The  Lamb 
of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  **  God  hath  sent  His 
Son  into  the  world,  not  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  Him  might  be  saved."  **  The  Father  hath  given  all  things  into 
His  hands."  **  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  whole  world.  "  "  I,  if  I 
be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  **  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all."  •*  He  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved."  **  That 
by  death  He  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the 
devil."  •*  Christ  both  died  and  rose  again  that  He  might  be  the  Lord 
both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  living."  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  '*  To  gather  together  in  one  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  on  earth."  «*  The 
whole  creation  shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption." 
"  There  shall  be  no  more  curse."  **  Every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth  shall  praise  the  Lamb."  "That 
God  may  be  all  in  all " — Travra  Iv  vdtriv — all  things  in  all  men  and  all 
things."  Quoting  these  texts,  and  many  more,  the  Universalist  claims 
that  his  interpretation  is  in  accordance  with  the  entire  conception  of 
a  God  who  is  love.  He  contends  that  this  mass  of  revelation  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  endless  existence  of  a  majority  of  the  human  race 
in  a  condition  in  which,  to  quote  the  Westminster  Catechism,  ''  They 
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roar,  curse,  and  blaspheme  God."  He  asks  why  he  should  be  comi>eUed 
to  cramp  these  texts  into  narrowness,  while  he  is  to  expand  the  more 
terrible  ones  into  infinitude.  He  asks  further,  why,  if  the  doctrine 
of  endless  torments  be  true,  not  one  of  the  four  chief  Apostles — St.  Paul, 
St.  John,  St.  James,  and  St.  Peter — in  their  Epistles,  say  one  word  which 
teaches  the  endless  misery  of  any  single  soul,  much  less  of  the  countless 
millions  whom  the  popular  belief  dooms  to  agonize  in  flames  for  ever, 
though  for  them  Christ  died  ? 

(ii.)  Next,  the  believers  in  Conditional  Immortality — who  comprise  an 
increasing  number  of  learned  theologians  and  strong  thinkers — contend 
that  neither  the  soul  nor  man  is  ever  once  called  "immortal."  They  quoie 
scores  of  texts — some  sixty  in  the  New  Testament  alone — ^which  speak 
of  the  death,  perishing,  consuming,  or  everlasting  destruction  of  the 
wicked ;  and  following  not  a  few  Rabbis  and  Fathers  by  interpreting  these 
texts  in  the  sense  of  annihilation ,  they  claim  to  have  proved  from  Scripture 
that  the  wicked  will  not  live  in  endless  torments,  but  will  die,  perish, 
cease  to  exist. 

(iii.)  Thirdly,  there  are  those,  still  I  suppose  the  majority,  who  rely  on 
Bishop  Horbery  and  his  **  upwards  of  a  hundred  texts,"  which  he 
supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  endless  torments.  Quite  admitting  that  such 
a  view  might  be  derived  from  the  primd  facie  aspect  of  some  of  those 
texts,  I  say  that  the  superficial  meaning  of  Scripture  is  often  very  far  from 
its  real  meaning.  Not  one  tithe  of  those  proof-texts  will,  for  one 
moment,  stand  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  whatever  residuum  of 
apparent  validity  may  be  attached  to  the  remainder. 

(6)  What  then  are  we  to  do  if  the  revelation  contained  in  Scripture 
seems  to  point  in  different  directions  ? 

Three  courses  only  are  open  to  us.  We  can  (a)  either  rely  on  those  texts 
which  best  fit  in  with  the  temper  of  our  minds  and  the  colour  of  our 
theology :  or  (j3)  holding  the  divergencies  to  be  irreconcilable,  by  the  finite 
understanding,  we  can  learn  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know ;"  or  (-y)  we  may- 
attempt  to  find  out  a  via  media  between  conflicting  views. 

a — Some  Christians,  content  with  their  favourite  texts,  and  ignoring 
others,  adopt  towards  their  opponents  the  rule  of  Kant,  "  Go  to  your 
Bible ;  but  if  you  find  there  anything  which  we  do  not  find,  you  are 
wrong."  Thus  with  equal  conviction  many  are  universalists ;  many 
believe  in  conditional  immortality ;  many  believe  in  endless  torments  : 
and  each  party  says  to  the  o\h^x  you  tamper  with  the  plain  words  andtke 
plain  meaning  of  Scripture. 

|3 — Others  adopt  some  synthesis^  or  syncretism  of  the  conflicting 
elements.  They  believe  in  some  form  of  purgatory ;  or  they  under- 
stand God's  threatenings  though  stated  positively,  to  be  conditional  and 
reversible,  like  many  in  the  Old  Testament ;  or  they  think  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  saved  will  pass,  by  indistinguishable  gradations,  into  the 
condition  of  the  lost ;  or  that  there  will  be  only  a  pcsna  damniy  not  a 
pcena  sensus ;  or  that  Hell  will  be  a  willing  and  blessed  agony,  accom- 
panied by  the  hallelujahs  of  a  resignation  akin  to  happiness  ;  or — ^with 
many  fathers,  schoolmen,  and  Romish  theologians — that  there  will  be 
refrigeria  mitigationis,  in  which  the  torment  of  sense  will  gradually 
evanesce — a  view  which  even  the  dark  and  ruthless  theology  of 
Augustine  declined  to  condemn ;  or  that  the  expressions  of  scriptui 
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apply  to  all  that  is  sinful  in  the  sinner,  not  to  the  sinner  himself,  so  that 
the  workman  may  he  saved  though  the  work  be  burned. 

y — Others  again  deciihe  to  lay  down  any  definite  doctrine  whatever. 
They  argue  that  God  meant  us  to  guide  our  lives  by  the  law  of  duty, 
but  has  not  revealed  to  us  any  distinct  or  final  truth  about  the  penalties 
of  the  world  to  come.  Content  with  a  suspension  of  judgment,  they 
hold  that  the  indications  of  scripture  involve  antinomies — truths  ap- 
parently contradictory,  and,  therefore,  irreconcilable  by  our  finite  reason. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  no  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever 
demanded  a  fixed  belief  on  the  points  in  question,  and  they  say  with 
large  tolerance  quisque  abundet  in  sensu  suo, 

(7)  Now  what  is  proved  by  these,  and  many  other  modifications  of 
**  the  falsehood  of  extremes,"  is  this  :  partly  that  the  Scriptures  furnish 
no  certain  conclusion ;  partly  that  the  Christian  consciousness — the 
spirit  of  man  which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord — allowing  for  the 
natural  horror  with  which  the  soul  from  her  inmost  depths  utters  a 
passionate  fxri  yivoiiro  against  horrible  decrees  which  it  cannot  recon- 
cile with  God's  infinite  compassion — refuses,  and  will  always  refuse,  to 
regard  the  question  as  settled  by  shreds  of  texts  and  scraps  of  metaphor 
— by  shreds  of  texts,  which  it  holds  to  be  in  disaccord  with  the  general 
tenor  of  God's  revelations  ;  by  scraps  of  metaphor,  which  it  believes  to 
be  perverted,  and  completely  misunderstood. 

(8)  For  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  variations  of  opinion  are 
in  any  respect  modern.  They  have  existed  from  the  very  origin  of  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian  Church. 

As  to  the  Jews,  their  interpretation  of  their  own  Scripture  repudiates 
altogether  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  endless  torments,  and  scarcely  a 
single  Rabbi  has  held  that  the  moment  of  death  involves  for  all  sinners 
an  irreversible  doom.  I  turn  to  the  Fathers.  Most  of  them  maintain  a 
doctrine  of  reserve  which  led  them  to  use  loose  popular  language  on  this 
subject ;  many  of  them  unfortunately  held  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
a  sort  of,  I  will  not  say  deceit,  but  management  and  manipulation  of 
truth,  which  they  euphemistically  called  oeconomy,  was  permissible  for 
good  ends.  Yet  I  can  quote  from  them  fifty  passages  at  least  which 
have  no  meaning  if  they  do  not  imply  either  annihilation  or  that  large 
hope  which  not  a  few  of  them  openly  taught.  The  schools  of 
Alexandria,  of  Cappadocia,  of  Antioch,  distinctly  leaned  in  this  direction ; 
and  even  in  the  school  of  Rome  and  North  Africa,  Augustine,  the  dark 
shadow  of  whose  almost  Manichean  dualism  falls  across  so  many 
centuries,  held  views  less  sweepingly  terrific  than  those  which  unhappily 
crystallised  into  the  deadliest  superstitions  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 
Cardinal  Newman  says  of  the  Fathers,  that,  on  the  subject  of  future 
punishment,  "they  do  not  agree  with  each  other,  which  proves  they 
knew  little  more  about  the  matter  than  ourselves."  *'  The  uncertainty 
and  inconsistency  of  the  Holy  Fathers  on  this  subject,"  says  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  St.  Ambrose,  "  might  seem  almost  incredible." 
**  In  the  early  Church,"  says  Bishop  Forbes,  **  we  find  various  state- 
ments with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and 
those  not  only  in  different  writers,  but  in  the  same."  Origen  was  a 
universalist,  yet  not  even  his  most  enraged  enemies,  not  even  Theophilus 
of  Alexandria  condemned  him  on  this  ground ;  nor  does  Epiphanius 
mention  universalism  among  the  sixty  errors  which  he  tried  to  pick 
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out  of  his  writings.  No  creed  of  the  Church,  no  synod  of  the  Church 
— as  has  now  been  abundantly  proved — ever  condemned  the  opinion. 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  admit  that  in  their  day  it  was  held  by 
^* pleriquey*^  and  by  nonntilli^  uno  quam  plurimL  Three  canonised 
saints  at  least  held  opinions  nearly  akin  to  final  restoration.  These  were 
St.  Makrina,  one  of  the  noblest  of  Christian  women  ;  and  the  two  great 
Gregories  of  Cappadocia.  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  President  of  the  second  CEcumenical  Council,  the 
only  Father  who  has  received  the  title  of  'O  OcoAoyoc,  which  he  shares 
with  St.  John,  unquestionably  held  the  larger  hope.  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa — ^to  whom  the  Emperor  Theodosius  referred  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy,  who  has  received  the  title  of  *•  the  Father  of  Fathers/'  whose 
writings  were  appealed  to  by  the  council  at  Ephesus,  on  whose  learning 
the  council  of  Constantinople  chiefly  relied,  who  helped  to  introduce 
into  the  Nicene  Creed  the  clause  which  speaks  of  "  the  life  of  the  world 
to  come  " — not  only  taught  universalism,  but  made  it  an  insepiarable 
feature  of  his  whole  theological  system.  In  the  first  five  centuries  two 
Catholic  Creeds  were  drawn  up,  and  repeatedly  re-considered ;  and  the 
four  great  CEcumenical  councils  were  held.  In  these  centuries,  very 
many  were  universalists  ;  Gieseler  says  that  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  Doderlein  says  that  "  in  Christian 
antiquity  the  more  eminent  and  learned  a  man  was,  in  that  proportion 
did  he  cherish  and  defend  the  hope  that  future  torments  should  at  some 
time  cease."  Yet  in  these  Creeds  and  these  Councils  not  even  the  dead- 
liest opponent  of  Origen  uttered  one  syllable  of  condemnation  of  the  view 
which  maintained  the  final  restitution  of  mankind  1  And  though  such  a 
belief  was  held  by  canonised  saints  and  leading  Fathers  of  the  Catholic 
Church  we  are  now  to  be  told  by  every  ignorant  preacher  and  off-hand 
dogmatist  that  we  are  heretical,  if  we  venture  to  express  <is  a  hope  what 
St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  taught  as  a  doctrine^  or  to  accept  as  permissible. 
the  view  which  was  regarded  as  perfectly  orthodox  in  writings  appealed 
to  for  centuries  as  bulwarks  of  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church. 

(9)  I  will  only  add  that  you  may  search  the  Prayer-book  from  end  to 
end  and  you  will  not  find  in  it  one  word  which  excludes  the  belief  that, 
in  the  intermediate  state  between  death  and  judgment,  forgiveness  and 
purification  may  be  possible ;  not  one  word  which  demands  a  belief  in 
the  final  fixation  of  each  man's  destiny  at  the  moment  of  death.  The 
utmost  you  will  find,  from  end  to  end  of  it,  will  be  five  or  six  phrases,  of 
which  two  are  not  Scriptural,  but  of  which  every  one  must  confessedly  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  Scripture ;  but  not  a  word  which  teaches  any- 
thing resembling  a  hopeless  futurity  of  torment  and  rebellion  awaiting 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.  For  myself,  I  venture  with  the  holy  and 
learned  Bishop  Martensen  to  express  my  own  hope  that  the  destiny  of 
this  world  will  not  end  in  final  dualism.  To  me  the  one  text  "  God  is 
love"  is  sufficient  to  disprove  those  assertions  of  "endless  torments 
for  the  majority  of  mankind,"  which  I  have  repudiated.  If,  as 
the  Psalmist  says,  **  God's  mercy  endureth  for  ever,  and  beyond," 
it  will  certainly  not  end  with  the  moment  and  accident  of  death ; 
and  if  *'  the  judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  do  right,"  I  do  not 
think  that  He  will  torment  with  billions  of  millenniums  of  excruciating 
agony  each  second  of  human  sin.  I  rely  on  His  justice  as  much  as  on 
His  mercy.   It  is  not  only  to  the  reason  and  the  Christian  consciousness 
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that  I  make  my  appeal,  but  to  the  Incarnation  and  to  the  Cross,  and  to  the 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  mankind.  From  all  that  is  best  and  most 
Divine  in  my  own  soul ;  from  a  deep  conviction  growing  out  of  the 
essence  of  what  the  Gospel  has  taught  me;  from  a  belief  that  it  is 
God's  will  that  all  men  should  be  saved,  and  that  His  will  would  be 
desperately  frustrated  by  the  endless  torments  of  the  vast  majority  ;  from 
a  belief  that  the  efficacy  of  the  Atonement  must  imply  far  more  than  this 
frightful  catastrophe  and  conflagration ;  from  a  deeper,  not  (as  is  idly 
said)  from  a  deficient  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin  :  from  a  larger,  not 
(as  is  slanderously  asserted)  from  an  imperfect  realization  of  the  work  of 
Christ ;  from  a  belief  that  where  sin  abounded  there  grace  did  much 
more  abound,  and  that  God  hath  shut  up  all  in  unbelief  that  He  may,  in 
some  way,  have  mercy  upon  all — for  myself,  I  say,  that,  when  I  pray  in 
the  Litany  that  God  may  have  mercy  upon  all  men,  I  do  not  conceive 
myself  to  be  offering  a  hopeless  or  impossible  petition,  or  one  inconsistent 
with  God's  justice,  or  beyond  the  power  of  the  mercy  which  triumphs 
over  judgment.  With  George  Fox  **  I  see  that  there  is  an  ocean  of 
darkness  and  death,  but  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  love  flows  over 
that  ocean  of  darkness,  and  in  that  I  see  the  infinite  love  of  God." 
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One  to  whom  the  Church  lies  under  the  deepest  obligation  for  a 
laborious  life  spent  in  working  for  her  welfare,  added  as  the  latest  of 
his  labours  the  publication  of  a  matured  conviction  on  "what  is  of 
faith  as  to  everlasting  punishment  ?  "  In  this  treatise  he  predicted  that 
the  action  of  the  apostles  of  a  wider  hope  must  lead  to  a  fuller  study 
of  theintermediate  state. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  his  prediction  is  being  fulfilled.  We 
are  hastening  to  shake  off  the  incubus  of  Calvinism  which  was  laid  upon 
the  Church  in  the  i6th  century,  and  we  have  recovered  from  the 
irrational  panic  arising  out  of  the  mediaeval  abuses  of  purgatory,  which 
went  far  to  obliterate  from  the  theology  of  the  Reformation  the  whole 
doctrine  of  an  intervening  condition  between  death  and  judgment,  and 
to  make  heaven  and  hell  the  immediate  issues  of  the  present  life. 
Since  the  Catholic  revival  of  1833,  the  Church  has  been  gradually  re- 
claiming one  part  after  another  of  her  rightful  heritage,  and  the  last 
recovered  possession  is  a  truer  conception  of  the  state  after  death. 

We  believe  that  we  are  expressing  the  mind  of  the  early  Church,  to 
which  we  look  so  confidently  for  guidance,  in  saying  that  it  is  a  state  of 
conscious  existence,  and  that  it  is  a  progressive  state ;  that  it  is  one  in  which 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  are  purified  and  sanctified ;  in  which  the  restora- 
tion to  the  perfect  image  of  God  will  be  completed  in  all  those  in  whom 
the  lines  of  that  image  have  been  traced  out  in  life ;  in  which  all,  who 
entered  while  living  upon  the  way  of  holiness,  will  be  ever  advancing, 
as  Irenseus  said,  by  progressive  steps ;  yea,  one  in  which  perhaps  there 
will  be  continual  spiritual  growth  in  every  heart  wherein  even  a  germ 
of  the  spiritual  life  was  found  at  death. 

It  was  on  the  assurance  that  the  good  work  inaugurated  in  this  life 
would  be  carried  on  after  death  until  it  reached  its  maturity,  that  the 
Apostle  set  before  his  converts,  not  the  end  of  life,  but  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment,  as  the  goal  on  which  they  must  fix  their  eyes. 
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But  we  fail  to  find  any  traces  of  a  hope  of  restoration  for  those  who 
have  rejected  the  offer  of  salvation  by  a  deliberate  exercise  of  that 
free-will  which  God  has  given  to  every  man,  and  with  their  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  consequences  of  such  rejection ;  for  any,  in  short, 
whom  the  Church  has  really  reached,  but  who  have  scorned  her 
approach  and  would  none  of  her  counsel.  All  to  whom  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  have  been  told  that  "  now^  is  the  accepted  time, 
now  is  the  day  of  salvation " ;  their  choice  must  be  made  in  the 
time  or  season  when  it  is  offered  to  them,  whether  the  **  now  "  will  be 
here  or  hereafter — it  can  only  be  one  or  the  other.  It  is,  we  believe, 
against  the  .whole  tenor  of  Revelation  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  second 
probation  in  the  life  to  come.  If  Christ  has  been  adequately  presented 
to  any  man,  and  if  by  a  perverse  will  he  has  decided  to  reject  His  claims  ; 
if  the  lament  over  Jerusalem  could  be  repeated  over  him,  "  how  often 
would  I — but  ye  would  not  !  '*  then  salvation  is  hidden  from  his  eyes, 
and  there  is  nothing  left  to  him  in  the  intermediate  state,  but  "  a  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment." 

The  principle  so  clearly  laid  down  by  the  primitive  Church  of  prayers 
for  the  dead  pointed  unmistakably  in  this  direction.  She  prayed  for 
those  who  had  departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  ;  or,  if  forgiveness 
of  sins  was  included  in  the  petition,  it  was  of  those  only  which  were  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  weak  human  nature,  such  as  are  found  by 
experience  even  in  the  lives  of  saints ;  but  there  is  nothing  approaching 
a  sufficient  sanction  for  prayers  for  those  who  died  in  wilful  sin. 

It  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  just  here  that  we  feel  the 
strongest  desire  to  pray,  where  prayers  seem  to  be  most  needed,  and  the 
permission  would  have  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  as  commending 
itself  to  the  instincts  of  men ;  but  the  Church  withheld  it,  because 
she  could  find  no  countenance  for  the  principle  in  the  pages  of 
Scripture.  To  have  encouraged  a  belief  that  those  who  had  died  im- 
penitent and  hardened  in  sin  could  be  aided  after  death  by  the  prayers 
of  the  living,  would  have  been  attended  by  the  gravest  moral  risk,  as 
seeming  to  admit  of  a  second  probation  if  the  first  had  failed. 

But  besides  these  two  classes  of  the  faithful  and  the  unfaithful — those 
who  have  stood  their  trial  and  those  who  have  broken  dow-n — ^there  is  a 
vast  multitude  who  die  without  ever  having  been,  properly  speaking, 
put  upon  their  trial ;  they  have  never  known  what  the  Faith  is  ;  they 
have  never  had  any  offer  of  salvation — any  chance  of  accepting  the 
government  of  God.  The  fundamental  rules  of  justice  and  equity, 
which  are  written  on  every  page  of  Revelation,  as  well  as  the  principle 
of  God's  great  gift  of  free-will,  demand  that  the  opportunity  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  His  laws  should  be  given  to  every  one  before  he  can  be 
judged  for  obedience  or  disobedience.  This  great  multitude  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  consists  of  millions  of  heathen  in  lands 
where  Christ  is  unknown.  Their  religion  must  be  utterly  hateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  All-holy  God,  yet  it  has  been  presented  to  them  as  the  highest 
good,  and  upon  this  their  character  has  been  formed.  Is  it  [x>ssible  that  God 
can  accept  it  as  equivalent  to  that  holiness  "  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord  ?  "  Is  it  possible  again  that  He  can  condemn  them  for 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  heathendom,  when  Christianity  has  not  been 
offered  them  as  an  alternative  ? 

There  is  great  difiSculty  in  supposing  that  their  probation  for  eternal 
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life  can  consist  in  the  way  in  which  they  yield  obedience  to  heathen  laws 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  Beatific 
Vision,  if  only  they  have  lived  up  to  the  light  that  they  possessed. 
Though  this  might  suffice  to  save  them  from  destruction,  it  can  hardly 
■admit  them  into  the  presence  of  God,  for  which  they  have  none  of  the 
prescribed  qualifications.  The  formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church 
forbid  the  belief.  The  i8th  Article  teaches  very  decidedly  that 
obedience  to  the  natural  conscience,  however  strict,  cannot  entitle  a 
man  to  salvation;  yea,  it  rejects  the  idea  so  strongly  as  to  affix  an 
anathema  upon  those  who  hold  such  an  opinion ;  *'  They  are  to  be 
held  accursed  that  presume  to  say  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by 
the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  and  frame 
his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light  of  Nature."  The  same  is 
taught  also  in  the  Homily  on  Good  Works. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  acquiesce  in  the  belief  which  consigns 
the  whole  heathen  world  to  perdition.  The  Early  Church,  to  which  we 
have  appealed,  taught,  it  is  true,  as  an  axiom  of  faith  that  salvation  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  Church  ;  extra  eccUsiatn  nulla  salus ;  but  its 
applicability  to  the  heathen,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  not  asserted,  at 
least  till  St.  Augustine,  by  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  was  drawn 
on  to  deny  the  possibility  of  their  salvation.  The  Article  again 
reminds  us  that  Scripture  ''  sets  out  unto  us  only  the  Name  of  Jesus, 
whereby  men  must  be  saved.*'  Both  these  views  are,  we  believe, 
capable  of  being  held  compatibly  with  that  which  justice  demands,  viz., 
the  salvability  of  the  heathen. 

By  way  of  preface  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived,  it 
will  be  well  to  refer  you  to  a  few  sentences  and  opinions  drawn  from  some 
of  the  profoundest  theological  thinkers,  which  seem  to  open  up  vast 
possibilities  beyond  the  grave.  The  learned  annotator  of  the  Analogy 
of  Religion  has  pointed  out  that  the  great  Bishop  Butler,  when  dealing 
with  the  general  redemption,  was  so  careful  to  avoid  limiting  the  sphere  of 
its  operation,  that  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  he  considered  it  available 
for  those  who  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  it  in  their  present  life. 
But  this  is  only  an  inference.  Two  theologians  on  the  Continent,  who 
have  won  the  confidence  of  scholars  respectively  by  their  remarkable 
treatises  on  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,"  and  **The 
Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin,*'  speak  more  clearly,  and  what  they  say  is 
fall  of  suggestiveness  on  the  subject  before  us.  Dorner  writes  on  the  in- 
termediate state  that  ''The  absoluteness  of  Christianity  demands  that  no 
one  be  judged  before  Christianity  has  been  made  accessible  and  brought 
home  to  him.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  this  life  with  millions  of  human 
btfings."  JuUus  Miiller,  who  deserves  hardly  less  of  us  for  the  greatness 
of  his  research  and  depth  of  thought,  says,  **  The  way  of  return  to 
God  is  closed  against  no  one  who  does  not  close  it  against  himself ;  there- 
fore, those  who  have  not  yet  closed  it  against  themselves,  in  that  the 
means  of  salvation,  the  Redemption  in  Christ,  has  not  yet  been  offered 
to  them,  will  indisputably  hereafter,  when  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
earthly  life,  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  enter  upon  this  way  of  return  to 
God  if  they  choose." 

Our  own  conviction,  then,  is  in  accordance  with  what  is  here  hinted 
•at,  viz.,  that  the  offer  of  salvation  in  and  through  the  name  of  Jesus  will 
be  made  to  the  heathen  in  the  intermediate  state.     The  true  Scriptural 
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view  of  this  state  satisfies  us  that  the  Church  is  there  as  well  as  here^ 
and  in  the  Invisible  Church  there  are  agencies  no  less  efficient  or  active 
than  in  the  Visible.  It  is  the  seat  of  Christ's  mediatorial  kingdom ;  it  b 
not  till  the  Day  of  Judgment  that  he  will  deliver  that  up  ;  and  He  tells 
us  that  He  will  then  send  His  angels  to  gather  out  of  His  kingdom  all 
that  offend.  We  cannot  dream  of  limiting  that  expression  to  the 
Church  on  earth.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  a  kingdom  to  exist  anywhere 
without  a  proper  organisation  and  agents  to  carry  on  its  government, 
and  enforce  its  laws.  Christ  is  equally,  we  are  told,  the  Lord  of  the  dead 
as  of  the  living.  Once  it  is  expressly  revealed  to  us  that  He  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  dead.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  any  one  of  an  un- 
biassed judgment  to  interpret  it  figuratively  of  the  spiritually  dead  ;  and 
if,  during  the  three  days  of  His  sojourn  in  Hades,  there  were  souls 
capable  of  receiving  the  gospel  message,  there  must  be  the  same  now. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  there  to  take  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  to  show 
them  unto  men.  The  angels  are  there  with  their  ceaseless  ministries, 
ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  Lord.  The  spirits  of  the  righteous  are 
there,  and  if  we  dare  to  speculate,  we  can  imagine  that  their  labours 
for  others  in  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  within  the  fold  of  the 
Invisible  Church,  may  be  one  of  the  great  means  of  their  fuller  sanctifica- 
tion  and  restoration  to  the  Divine  image.  Such  a  belief  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  mystery  of  Divine  Providence,  when  God  cuts  short 
the  earthly  career  of  one  whose  life,  as  man  judges,  is  of  priceless  value 
to  the  Church.  The  influence,  the  preaching,  the  ministrations  are  not 
stopped,  they  are  only  transferred  to  another  sphere,  to  be  continued 
with  intensified  energy  under  spiritual  conditions,  though  no  material  ear 
shall  hear  the  voice,  no  mortal  hand  shall  feel  the  touch ;  they  are  lost  to 
the  Church  on  earth,  they  are  gained  by  the  Church  in  the  intermediate 
state. 

We  go  on  to  say  that  it  may  be  easier  in  the  spiritual  world  to  yield 
the  obedience  which  the  Almighty  Sovereign  claims  from  all  \  the 
influences  in  favour  of  accepting  His  Will  more  winning  and  powerful,, 
the  temptations  to  resistance  proportionately  weaker. 

But  such  a  suggestion  seems  to  start  objections.  If  this  be  so,  is  it 
not  better  to  leave  the  heathen  as  they  are  ?  If  we  had  no  revelation 
of  God's  will  concerning  them,  we  could  draw  no  other  conclusion ; 
but  there  is  an  imperative  obligation  laid  upon  the  Church  on  earth  to- 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ;  and  to  dare  to  withhold  it,  on  these 
or  any  other  imaginable  grounds,  would  be  culpable  neglect.  To  weigh 
advantages  and  disadvantages  in  a  human  balance,  where  there  is  a 
Divine  command  to  regulate  our  conduct,  is  to  claim  the  right  of 
private  judgment  in  face  of  the  very  highest  authority.  What  God  has 
bidden  must  be  best,  though  with  our  finite  faculties  we  cannot  see  it. 

Again,  it  will  naturally  be  objected  that  such  a  theory  places  those 
who  have  not  accepted  Christianity  in  this  life  in  an  advantageous 
position.  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
principle  of  inequality  is  found  to  run  through  all  God's  dispensations  \ 
indeed  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  gifts,  such  varying  degrees  of  capacities, 
powers,  and  opportunities,  that  hardly  any  two  men  are  put  upon  an  equal 
footing.  All  will  be  adjusted  at  the  final  reckoning,  for  every  one  will 
receive  from  the  Judge  a  righteous  award  and  a  fitting  place  in  the 
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many  mansions  of  His  Father's  House — one  over  ten  cities,  another  over 
five. 

There  are  then,  we  believe,  great  possibilities  for  the  heathen  in  the 
intermediate  state — possibilities  of  restoration  from  the  condition  of 
vice  and  ignorance  and  superstition  in  which  they  may  have  died,  to  a 
full  and  complete  acceptance,  within  the  Invisible  Church  and  King- 
dom of  Christ,  of  all  the  blessings  of  the  Incarnation  and  Redemption. 
And  if  so,  there  is  no  contradiction  to  the  ancient  belief  extra  ecclesiatn 
nulla  salus :  and  none  to  the  teaching  of  scripture  that  there  is  none 
other  Name  by  which  we  can  be  saved,  for  they  have  been  brought 
within  the  fold  by  ways  that  we  know  not,  and  are  included  in  the  wide 
embrace  of  Christ's  redeeming  love. 

These  then  are  the  first  class ;  the  second  is  composed  of  those  who 
have  lived  the  lives  of  heathen  in  Christian  lands — not  from  wilful 
resistance  to  proffered  grace,  but  from  ignorance  of  the  better  way. 
There  are,  alas !  millions,  who  in  addition  to  receiving  the  common 
heritage  of  a  sinful  nature,  have  been  cradled  in  vice  and  brought  up  in 
the  midst  of  wickedness,  and  through  no  real  fault  of  their  own,  com- 
pelled to  breathe  almost  every  hour  of  their  lives  a  moral  atmosphere 
that  is  bound  to  contaminate. 

Here,  again,  we  would  support  our  view  by  the  opinion  of  the  last 
quoted  theologian,  Julius  Miiller : — *•  The  same  opportunity  is  open,"  he 
says,  '*  to  those  to  whom,  although  belonging  to  the  outer  sphere  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  real  nature  of  the  Gospel  has  nevertheless  not 
been  presented ;  indeed  we  may  venture  to  hope  that  between  death  and 
the  judgment  many  deep  misunderstandings,  by  which  numbers  are  with- 
held from  the  appropriation  of  the  truth,  will  be  cleared  away." 

The  Church  Militant  is  now,  thank  God,  as  never  before,  straining 
every  nerve  to  reach  the  great  masses  of  our  population,  but  setting 
aside  the  centuries  of  almost  total  neglect,  ask  any  priest  in  charge  of  a 
town  parish,  say  of  20,000  souls,  whether,  even  in  this  age  of  unequalled 
parochial  activity  and  organisation,  he  can  conscientiously  say  that  the 
choice  between  God  and  Satan  has  been  put  before  them  in  anything 
like  an  adequate  manner ;  ask  him  whether  the  powers  that  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  masses  to  persuade  them  to  all  that  is  pure 
and  holy,  that  is  just  and  good,  can  be  compared  for  one  instant  to  the 
forces  which  are  constantly  driving  them  with  an  overpowering  influence 
to  the  opposite  ?  If  not,  justice  demands  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  with  the  heathen,  and  if  not  in  this  life,  yet  in  the 
next  they  should  have  a  proper  trial,  and  at  least  a  free  choice  for 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  what  is  the  highest  good.  No  tree  will  be 
cut  down  by  the  great  Vine-dresser  simply  because  it  has  borne  no  fruit ; 
its  fruitlessness  may  have  arisen  from  natural  causes,  from  insufficient 
nutriment,  or  inclement  seasons.  Before  the  sentence  is  passed  it 
must  have,  as  we  say,  a  fair  chance  under  favourable  conditions.  The 
heathen  alike  in  Christian  and  unchristian  lands  in  the  eye  of  God. are 
barren  trees,  but  it  cannot  be  said  in  either  case,  as  it  was  said  of  Israel, 
••  What  more  could  be  done  in  My  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  ** 
Till  those  gracious  influences  which  God  exerts  have  been  brought  into 
full  and  complete  operation,  the  judgment  is  suspended,  and  it  will 
surely  not  be  delivered  in  any  case  before  this  has  been  fulfilled. 

The  real  threats  of  Holy  Scripture  are  not  against  those  who  have  not 
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accepted  the  Faith  of  Christ,  but  against  such  as  have  had  it  and  not 
kept  it ;  who  do  not  hold  fast  the  profession  of  the  faith  without  wavering  ; 
who  sin  wilfully,  after  they  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  It  is 
for  these  that  we  are  told  **  there  is  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin."  Scripture 
does  not  really  tell  us  that  **  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned; " 
but  as  the  Revised  Version  has  corrected  it,  **  he  that  disbelieveth  shall  be 
condemned."  And  the  Athanasian  Creed  does  but  echo  the  same  threat, 
when  it  condemns — not,  as  is  so  often  and  so  fallaciously  alleged — all 
who  do  not  hold  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  those  who  do  not  keep  it.  We 
can  only  keep  that  which  we  have  already  received:  and  we  keep  "whole 
and  undefiled "  that  which  has  been  presented  to  us  and  put  into  our 
keeping  without  any  flaw  or  imperfection.  It  is  the  Church's  sentence 
upon  the  sin  of  defection,  and  it  has  the  most  certain  warranty  of  Holy 
Writ.  *•  It  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of 
righteousness  than  after  they  had  known  it  to  turn  from  the  holy  com* 
mandment  delivered  unto  them.*'  '*  It  is  impossible  for  those  who  were 
once  enlightened  .  .  .  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come — if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew  them 
again  unto  repentance." 

Here  we  stop,  not  venturing  beyond  the  intermediate  state.  We 
have  seen  what  may  be  its  possibilities  for  those  who  have  never  been 
adequately  offered  a  choice  between  Christ's  dominion  or  Satan's  in 
this  present  life.  If  our  conclusion  is  legitimate,  and  consistent  with 
the  teaching  of  God*s  Word,  at  least  one  of  our  difficulties,  bound  up 
with  the  mystery  of  future  retribution,  is  largely  diminished.  The  belief 
that  "  endless  punishment  is  incurred  by  the  vast  mass  of  mankind  "  can 
no  longer  be  thrown  in  our  teeth  by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  heralds 
of  a  wider  hope. 

Into  that  dark  region,  whither  they  shall  be  sent,  when  the  inter- 
mediate state  is  closed,  to  whom  the  Judge  will  say,  *'  Depart  from  Me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels  " — 
into  this  we  shrink  from  entering.  We  can  only  say,  as  our  conscience 
bids  us,  that  in  our  judgment  there  seems  as  yet  no  clear  possibility  of 
restoration  and  return.  To  us  eternal  punishment,  not,  as  we  have  tried 
to  show,  as  the  destiny  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  but  at  least  for 
some — this  and  the  infinite  love  of  God  are  alike  revealed.  To  our 
finite  minds  they  may  be  antagonistic  truths,  but  not  more  antagonistic 
than  predestination  and  free  will,  which  are  equally  declared  unto  us. 
They  are  among  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  Him  Whose  judgments 
are  a  great  deep,  Whose  ways  are  past  finding  out ;  but  like  the  other 
mysteries  of  which  we  read,  the  mystery  of  His  Will,  the  mystery  of  the 
Faith,  the  mystery  of  iniquity — all  inexplicable,  while  we  are  permitted 
only  to  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  In  the  presence  of  these  and 
all  such  seemingly  conflicting  doctrines,  we  must  be  content  to  take  the 
shoes  from  off  our  feet  in  reverential  awe,  and  wait  for  the  perfect  re- 
conciliation "  till  the  day  break  and  the  shadows  flee  away." 
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In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  final  punishment  as  one  of  the  *'  last  things," 
I  shall  assume  that  we  are  all  of  one  mind  to  this  extent.  We  desire  to 
teach  nothing  but  that  which  may  be  concluded  and  proved  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But  we  also  desire  all  possible  light  upon  the  question, 
What  saith  the  Scripture  concerning  this  dark  and  dreadful  truth  ? 

Three  lines  of  thought  appear  to  me  to  stand  out  clearly  enough  for 
us  to  follow  them.  But  they  demand  most  careful  and  reverent  study. 
J^irst^  there  is  a  relation  between  our  present  bodily  existence  and  the 
judgment  to  come.  Secondly ^  there  is  a  relation  between  the  life  of  the  soul 
on  earth  and  the  formation  or  alteration  of  moral  character.  Thirdly ^  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  acknowledgment  of  God's  justice  by  all  His 
creatures  and  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  at  His  second  coming.  A 
few  words  on  each  of  these  topics  will  be  all  that  I  shall  have  time  to  say. 

(i)  First,  then,  as  to  our  present  bodily  existence  and  the  judgment 
to  come.  It  is  written,  that  *'  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  the  body^ 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  The  things 
done  in  the  body  {ja  ^li.  tov  adfiaro^) ,  all  of  which  the  body  was  the 
instrument,  are  the  things  which  must  be  judged.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant statement  in  regard  to  any  growth  or  progress  after  death,  that 
may  take  place  in  the  intermediate  state.  That  man  made  to  be  after 
the  Divine  likeness  can  never  cease  to  grow  and  go  forward  in  his 
approximation  to  that  which  is  infinitely  beyond  him,  unless  he  miss  his 
destiny — this  I  most  firmly  believe.  But  growth  is  one  thing.  Entire 
change  of  nature  is  another.  And  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body  must  confront  the  doer,  and  the  Judge.  Our 
behaviour  in  this  life  must  decide  our  doom  hereafter.  Closely  parallel 
with  this  runs  the  second  line  of  thought,  which  I  have  mentioned. 

(2)  The  formation  or  alteration  of  character  is  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  soul.  And  here  I  must  ask  permission  to  depart  from  popular 
language  to  some  slight  extent,  and  say  that  by  the  soul  I  do  not  mean 
what  is  most  commonly  understood  by  it — not  the  spirit  or  the  whole 
important  part  of  man,  but  the  soul  in  the  sense  which  the  equivalent 
word  has  in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  the  form  in  which  our 
immortal  spirit  animates  the  living  body^  not  the  unknown  form  in  which 
disembodied  spirits  live  and  move.  The  soul  is  the  organized  waking 
life  of  spirit  enclosed  in  an  organized  body.  The  distinction  between 
soul  and  spirit  may  seem  to  some  persons  one  that  cannot  be  drawn  with 
certainty.  Not  perhaps  with  the  sort  of  clearness  with  which  we  can 
distinguish  things  visible,  as  wood  and  iron.  But  it  is  a  question  of  the 
use  of  words  in  the  Scripture  of  truth.  Take  the  Scripture  to  be  true, 
and  by  Scripture  usage  you  can  distinguish  things  unseen,  the  one  from 
the  other.  The  Word  of  God  can  penetrate  even  to  the  dividing  of  souj 
and  spirit.  The  task  is  not  in  itself  harder  than  it  is  to  distinguish 
invisible  forces,  as  weight  and  electricity,  or  other  things  unseen,  but 
used  and  estimated  in  business  every  day.  There  is  not  time  now  to  do 
more  than  to  present  the  conclusions  which  may  have  been  reached  by 
careful  study  of  the  sacred  text.  But  I  find  there  that,  what  the  blood 
is  to  the  body,  the  soul  is  to  the  spirit.     If  the  one  depart  from  a  living 
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man,  so  does  the  other.  Flesh  is  not  necessarily  a  body.  Spirit  is  not 
necessarily  a  soul.  But,  while  we  live  here,  the  spirit  organized  as  a  soul 
dwells  in  the  flesh  organized  as  a  body.  At  death  the  body  becomes 
mere  flesh  and  returns  to  dust  The  spirit  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it.  But  not  as  He  gave  it,  if  it  has  lived  to  the  maturity  of  man- 
hood. It  returns  stamped  with  a  character,  for  good  orevil^  unchangeable 
(or  would  you  wish  me  to  say  changeable  ?)  in  the  life  to  come.  Which 
am  I  to  say  ?  Which  does  the  Scripture  say  ?  "  It  is  appointed  unto 
men  once  to  die,  but  after  this — f'udgmcnt"  And  the  dividing  line  of 
judgment  is  the  moral  character.  This  is  the  judgment,  that  "  the  light 
having  come  into  the  world,  men  loved  the  darkness  rather  than  Uie 
light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.'*  Why  then  do  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  come  to  judgment,  except  it  be  that  these  deeds  do  fix  the 
character  ?  Why  is  the  character  taken  to  be  fixed  at  death,  unless  it 
be  that  the  soul  alone  possesses  the  faculty  of  changing  and  forming  cha- 
racter :  that  human  spirits  which  are  no  longer  living  souls  do  not  possess  it. 
The  language  of  Holy  Scripture  in  many  places  points  to  this  conclusion. 
We  read  of  unclean  spirits — more  precisely  uncleansed  spirits,  and  of 
spirits  holy  ;  of  lying  spirits  and  the  spirit  of  truth.  But  is  there  a  single 
passage  of  Scripture  indicating  that  a  human  spirit  ever  changed  its 
character,  except  as  a  living  soul  ?  '*  Renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,"  is 
a  prayer  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead.  "  Make  you  a  new  heart  and  a 
new  spirit,"  is  an  exhortation  to  the  living,  not  to  the  dead.  "  When  a 
righteous  man  tumeth  from  his  righteousness  and  committeth  iniquity 
and  dieth  in  them^  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hath  done  shall  he  die^  Is 
there  not  more  than  one  death  in  that  sentence  ?  That  nothing  but  final 
impenitence  can  entail  6nal  punishment  is  clear  as  daylight  But 
repentance  is  a  real  change,  not  a  formula.  It  must  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  being.  And  the  question  I  desire  X.Q  press 
is  this.  Do  the  laws  of  being  allow  of  the  change  called  repentance  i(x 
disembodied  spirits  when  they  are  no  longer  living  souls  ?  It  is  a  real 
question,  to  be  faced  as  carefully  as  any  problem  in  science  at  the  present 
day.  Its  bearing  upon  the  importance  of  this  present  life  is  most 
momentous.  In  this  light  look  for  a  moment  at  our  Lord's  language 
regarding  the  value  of  the  soul.  He  did  not  speak  so  of  the  spirit^ 
though  it  be  the  more  eternal  part  of  our  being.  But  He  did  ask, 
^'  What  is  a  man  profited  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
souU  "  He  did  think  it  worth  while  to  **  lay  down  His  own  soul,"  that 
we  might  not  lose  ours.  He  did  speak  of  destroying  both  body  and  sod 
in  hell.  He  said  again,  '*  He  that  loveth  his  soul  shall  lose  it.  He  that 
hateth  his  soul  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal."  He  never 
spoke  so  concerning  the  spirit.  Ought  we  not  to  consider  carefully  what 
this  language  means  ?  We  of  the  Church  of  England  confess  daily  that 
a  short  life  of  probation  here  may  fix  a  character  for  ever.  What  else  is 
the  teaching  of  our  morning  psalm  ?  "  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts."  "  Forty  years  "  at  most  our  fathers  saw  the  works 
of  the  Lord.  But  what  was  His  sentence  ?  "  They  do  alway  err  in  their 
heart,  and  they  have  not  known  My  ways.  As  I  sware  in  My  wrath.  If 
they  shall  enter  into  My  rest  ?  '* 

The  force  of  habit  and  the  formation  of  character  are  as  manifest  in 
moral  science  as  the  force  of  gravitation  in  the  material  world.  But  can 
we  assume  that  these  forces  act  on  spirit  without  the  body  in  the  other 
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urorld  precisely  as  they  act  on  the  soul  in  the  body  here  ?  The  law  of 
habit  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  gospel 
of  salvation.  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
«pots  ?  '*  Can  they  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil  learn  to  do  good  ?  Will 
the  Gospel  make  it  possible?  Yes.  But  why  ?  Because  of  our  Lord's 
death,  '*  who  laid  down  His  soul  for  us  that  He  might  take  it  again." 
But  He  did  that  here,  not  in  Hades.  If  lost  spirits  are  partakers  of  His 
salvation,  it  must  be  by  some  saving  work  of  His  in  the  world  of  their 
being,  done  when  He  Himself  was  no  longer  a  living  souL  Are  we  to 
risk  our  souls  here,  for  the  chance  of  salvation  as  lost  spirits  hereafter  ? 
Is  it  a  wise  risk,  an  ordinary  risk,  such  a  risk  as  the  men  who  made  this  city 
would  think  it  well  to  run  ?  There  is,  indeed,  one  passage  of  the  New 
Testament  which  speaks  of  preaching  to  "  spirits  in  prison,"  and  which 
may  imply  that  what  was  preached  was  the  Gospel.  But  whether  those 
spirits  were  human  spirits,  or  other  beings  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  old  world ;  whether  they  left  this  world  impenitent,  or  repented 
before  they  perished  in  the  flood ;  whether  that  which  was  preached 
was  for  them  only  or  for  others  after  them ;  these  are  questions  most 
material  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  yet  questions  to  which  the 
Scripture  gives  no  distinct  reply.  Will  any  man  here,  who  has  a  soul  to 
save>  risk  it  on  the  chance  that  this  single  passage  may  open  a  door  of 
hope  to  his  lost  spirit  in  the  prison  of  the  grave  ? 

Is  there  a  prospect  of  annihilation^  I  cannot  see  it.  Those  for 
whom  the  everlasting  fire  was  prepared  are  the  devil  and  his  angels,  lost 
spirits,  neither  bodies  nor  souls  of  men.  If  men  are  sent  to  join  them, 
will  not  they  be  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  being,  and  live  as  unclean 
spirits,  after  the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  ? 

A  word  here  as  to  conditional  immortality.  Does  it  not  start  from  a 
misconception  ?  I  have  discussed  it  elsewhere,  and  to  discuss  it  now 
would  be  out  of  place.  But  I  may  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  ignore  the 
difference  between  soul  and  spirit,  and  fails  to  account  for  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  unjust.  If  none  but  those  who  are  in  Christ  are  immortal, 
how  do  wicked  men  rise  from  the  dead  ? 

As  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen.  Our  only  risk  of  being  too  narrow 
is  if,  instead  oi  salvation  by  faiths  we  put  salvation  by  a  creed.  There  is 
one  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  saves  by  grace,  through  faith.  Of  the 
faith  of  those  outside  the  Church,  God  alone  is  the  judge.  '^  What  have 
1  to  do  to  judge  them  that  are  without?  "  I  cannot  express  the  faith 
which  God  has  given  me  in  the  terms  of  a  creed  which  my  mind 
iias  not  grasped  and  my  ears  have  never  heard.  *'  Without  Christ  no 
salvation,"  is  one  thing.  **  Without  the  visible  Church  of  Christ  no  salva- 
tion," is  another  thing.  '*  Without  the  Athanasian  Creed  no  salvation," 
is  another  still. 

(3)  My  third  and  last  line  of  relation  is  one  which  may  help  us  to 
patience.  Let  us  not  pronounce  rash  judgments  on  the  Gospel  that  we 
have  received  from  our  forefathers.  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, 
until  the  Lord  come."  The  everlasting  Gospel  must  yet  be  preached  to 
-every  nation  in  a  form  in  which  it  has  not  been  intrusted  to  ourselves. 
It  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  I  saw  another  angel  fly 
in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred  and  tongue 
and  people,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him, 
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for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come :  and  worship  Him  that  made 
heaven  and  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters.' "  That  is 
not  the  Gospel  which  Christ's  ministers  have  received  hitherta  We 
cannot  say  "  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come  *  to '  every  nation  and 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people."  Can  anyone  change  our  present 
Gospel  into  this  except  Christ  Himself  in  person  ?  I  think  not.  But  if 
so,  then  His  appearing  cannot  bring  the  immediate  end  of  the  day  of 
grace  to  all  living  men. 

Besides  this  Gospel  yet  to  be  preached,  there  is  a  confession  of  faith 
yet  to  be  made,  which  has  not  been  heard  hitherto.  This  also  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  in  the  song  of  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb.  We  find  the  Law  and 
the  Gospel  coming  into  harmony  in  these  words  : — "Great  and  marvel- 
lous are  Thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  Thy  ways. 
Thou  King  of  Saints.  Who  shall  not  fear  Thee,  O  Lord,  and  glonfy 
Thy  name  ?  For  Thou  only  art  Holy  [/.^.,  in  Thee  alone  all  that  is 
merciful,  dutiful,  acceptable  to  God  and  man  is  found.]  For  all  nations 
shall  come  and  worship  before  Thee.  For  Thy  requirements  are  made 
manifest,*^  Now,  all  men  do  not  see  clearly  what  the  Lord  requires  of 
them.  Therefore  all  do  not  worship  our  Saviour  and  our  God.  But 
they  shall  see.  And  when  they  see  they  will  come  and  worship  Him 
who  alone  can  satisfy  them,  when  His  requirements  are  made  manifest. 


The   Rev.   Sir    GEORGE   W.    Cox,    Baronet,    Rector  of 

Scrayingham,  York. 
[Read  by  the  Rev.  R.  £.  Healey.] 

After  all  that  may  be  said,  and  whatever  of  interest  our  secular  work  may  have  for 
us,  the  "  last  things,"  whatever  they  be,  remain  our  nearest  concern.  A  few  yeais  (a 
moment's  flash  even  in  the  history  of  the  earth)  will  for  the  youngest  of  us  close  oar 
sojourn  here  ;  and  unless  we  have  convinced  ourselves  that  there  is  nothing  to  follow 
it,  the  conditions  of  the  coming  stage,  or  stages,  of  being  must  be  of  greater  moment 
to  us  than  anything  which  can  befall  us  here.  Half  a  century  ago  we  should  ha?e 
been  told  glibly  and  summarily  that  the  last  things  were  four  in  number — death, 
judgment,  heaven,  hell ;  that  death,  which  marks  the  ending  of  our  life  here,  is  for 
man  the  limit  of  the  Divine  mercy  ;  and  that  all  who  die  without  repentance  will  be 
subjected  after  the  judgment  to  agonies  inconceivable  and  endless.  Apart  from  all 
considerations  of  its  truth  or  its  falsehood  this  teaching  turned  all  religion  into  a 
hideous  nightmare.  We  have  escaped  from  this  evil  dream,  having  learnt  that  the 
darkness,  misery,  and  despair  which  it  spread  about  us  were  caused  by  our  teacheis 
and  by  ourselves,  although  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  all  the  time.  The  yoke  ot 
these  deadly  falsehoods  for  us  has  been  broken. 

'*  I  believe  in  the  uprising  of  the  dead  and  in  the  life  of  the  world  to  come." 
So  in  those  days  said  all,  as  all  say  now  ;  but  they  who  maintained  the  traditional 
creed  did  not  know  that  they  blotted  out  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  that  the  popular 
teaching  which  bewildered  and  crushed  them  is  only  a  modern  heresy.  We  go  back 
to  the  greatest  and  best  of  Christian  teachers ;  and  what  do  they  tell  us  ?  If  we  ask 
the  Alexandrian,  Clement,  his  answer  is — "  Christ  is  healing  all  men.  He  is  the 
healer  not  of  some  only  and  of  the  rest  not,  for  how  is  He  the  Lord  and  Saviour  if  He 
is  not  the  Lord  and  healer  of  all  ?  By  the  Father's  will.  He  is  directing  the  saving 
of  all,  for  all  things  have  been  ordered,  both  universally  and  in  part,  by  the  Lord  of 
the  universe  for  the  healing  of  the  universe.     By  the  goodness  of  the  great  over-seeing 
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Judge,  by  means  of  the  attendant  angels,  through  various  prior  judgments,  through 
the  final  judgment,  needful  correction  compels  those  who  have  become  still  more 
callous  to  repent."    When  we  turn  to  Origen,  we  have  the  assurance  that  "nothing  is 
impossible  for  the  Almighty,  and  nothing  which  cannot  be  healed  by  its  Maker."   By 
him  we  are  taught  that — "When  the  Son  is  said  to  be  subject  to  the  Father,  the  perfect 
restoration  of  the  whole  creation  is  signified."    Methodius  of  Tyre  says  that — ''It  is 
impossible  for  an  image  under  the  hands  of  the  original  artist  to  be  lost,  even  if  it  be 
melted  down  again,  for  it  may  be  restored.     God,  seeing  man.  His  fairest  work,  cor* 
rapted,  could  not  endure  to  leave  him  so,  lest  he  should  bear  the  blame  to  eternity, 
bat  dissolved  him  again  into  his  original  materials  in  order  that,  by  re-modelling,  all 
the  blemishes  in  man  might  waste  away  and  disappear."    According  to  Hilary  of 
Poitiers — ''  The  one  sheep  lost  out  of  the  hundred  is  man,  and  by  one  man  the  entire 
luce  is  to  be  understood  ;  the  ninety  and  nine  are  the  heavenly  angels  ;  and  by  man- 
kind, who  are  all  one,  the  number  of  the  heavenly  Church  is  to  be  filled  up,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  every  creature  awaits  the  revelation  of  the  Sons  of  God."     Titus  of 
Bostra  declares  that — "  The  very  pit  of  torments  and  punishments  was  made  that  it 
might  be  a  medicine  and  yield  help  to  those  who  sin.     Sacred  are  the  stripes  which 
are  remedies  and  helps  to  those  who  have  strayed.    Therefore  let  us  not  complain  of 
|he  abysses,  but  rather  know  that  by  torments  and  punishments  those  are  healed  who 
have  offended.    The  evil  spirits  themselves  are  not  radically  evil,  nor  have  they  the 
root  of  sin  and  vice  (in  themselves),  but  have  sinned  of  free  will,  seeing  that  they  were 
not  naturally  eviL     Death  is  not  appointed  by  God  to  cause  men  loss  and  hurt,  but  is 
appointed  for  the  greatest  benefit  both  to  the  righteous  and  the  unrighteous."     By 
Gregory  Nazianzen  we  are  told  that — *'  Christ's  sacrifice  is  not  for  a  small  part  of  the 
world,  nor  for  a  short  time  ;  but  it  is  that  which  cleanses  the  whole  world,  lasting  for 
ever,"      With  wonderful  force  and  beauty  his  contemporary  Gregory  of  N3rssa,  speaks 
of  Christ  as — ''  both  freeing  mankind  from  their  wickedness  and  healing  the  very  inven- 
tor of  wickedness  (the  devil) "  ;  and  he  adds — "  when  in  the  lengthened  circuits  of  time 
the  evil  now  blended  with  and  implanted  in  them  has  been  taken  away,  when  the 
restoration  to  their  ancient  state  of  those  who  now  lie  in  wickedness  shall  have  taken 
place,  there  shall  be  with  one  voice  thanksgiving  from  the  whole  creation.      When  it 
is  said  that  God's  enemies  shall  be  subjected  to  God,  this  is  meant  that  the  powers  of 
evil  shall  be  taken  away,  and  they  who  on  account  of  their  disobedience  were  called 
God's  enemies  shall  by  subjection  be  made  God's  friends.     When,  then,  all  who  were 
once  God's  enemies  shall  have  been  made  His  footstool  (because  they  shall  receive  in 
themselves  the  Divine  imprint),  when  death   shall   have  been  destroyed ;    in  the 
subjection  of  all,  Christ  is  said  by  St.  Paul  to  be  made  subject  to  God.     Then  shall 
every  spirit  praise  God  for  ever,  proclaiming  His  grace  and  abounding  with  an  increase 
of  joy  to  all  eternity," 

Not  less  plainly  Ambrose  of  Milan  affirms  that — "the  wicked  rise  primarily  t6 
penalty,  but  are  finally  healed.  The  image  of  God  may,  indeed,  be  obscured,  but 
cannot  be  destroyed."  And  again  that — "  Christ  will  be  subject  to  God  in  us  by 
means  of  the  obedience  of  all.  When,  vices  having  been  cast  away,  one  spirit  of  all 
people  shall  with  one  accord  begin  to  cleave  to  God,  then  God  will  be  all  in  all. 
When  all,  then,  shall  have  believed  and  done  the  will  of  God,  Christ  will  be  all  in  all, 
and  when  Christ  shall  be  all  in  all,  then  God  will  be  all  in  all.  At  present  He  is  in 
all  by  His  power  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  He  be  in  all  by  their  free  will."  In  his  own 
peculiar  language,  but  with  singular  force  and  clearness,  Jerome  tells  us  that — *'  In  the 
end  of  all  things  the  whole  body  which  has  been  dissipated  and  torn  into  divers  parts 
shall  be  restored.     Let  us  understand  the  whole  number  of  rational  creatures  under 
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the  figure  of  a  single  body.  Let  us  imagine  this  body  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  thai 
suppose  some  wonderful  physician  to  come  and  restore  to  its  place  eveqr  part  So  in 
the  restitution  of  all  things,  when  the  true  physician  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  come  to 
heal  the  body  of  the  Church,  everyone  shall  receive  his  proper  place.  What  I  mean 
is,  the  fallen  angel  will  begin  to  be  that  which  he  was  created,  and  man  who  has  been 
expelled  from  paradise  shall  be  once  more  restored  to  the  tilling  of  paradise.  These 
things,  then,  will  take  place  universally."  Again  he  tells  us — "  It  is  not  just  that  they 
should  perish  for  ever  who  are  sustained  by  His  breath  and  spirit.  Death  shall  come 
AS  a  visitor  to  the  impious ;  it  will  not  be  perpetual ;  it  will  not*  annihilate  them,  but 
will  prolong  its  visit,  till  the  impiety  which  is  in  them  shall  be  consumed.  With  on- 
mistakable  clearness  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  asserts  that — ^''For  the  wicked  there  are 
punishments  not  perpetual ;  but  they  are  to  be  tormented  for  a  certain  brief  period, 
according  to  the  amount  of  malice  in  their  works.  They  shall,  therefore,  suffer 
punishment  for  a  short  space ;  but  immortal  blessedness,  having  no  end,  awaits  them. 
The  penalties  to  be  inflicted  for  their  many  and  grave  crimes  are  very  far  surpassed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  mercy  shown  them.  The  resurrection,  therefore,  is  r^arded  as 
A  blessing  not  only  to  the  good  but  to  the  evil.*'  Not  less  explicitly,  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia  declares  that — '*  In  the  world  to  come  those  who  have  done  evil  all  their 
life  long  will  be  made  worthy  of  the  sweetness  of  the  Divine  bounty.'*  So,  too,  Ansebif 
declares  that — *'  it  is  quite  foreign  to  God's  nature  to  suffer  any  reasonable  creatuit 
wholly  to  perish.     Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  reasonable  mind  to  think  otherwise."* 

There  may  be  in  the  arguments  of  these  illustrious  thinkers  some  points  which 
must  be  dismissed  as  fanciful ;  but  the  utterances  themselves  (and  those  which  I 
have  cited  are  as  units  amidst  thousands)  are,  of  necessity,  paramount.  Nothing  can 
override  them  ;  and  they  allow  of  no  qualification,  exception,  or  failure.  They  are. 
in  very  truth,  the  setting  forth  of  a  Gospel,  of  good  tidings,  of  infinite  encouragement, 
comfort,  and  joy.  But  the  more  that  we  take  in  this  consolation  and  rejoice  in  it,  the 
more  indifferent  are  we  likely  to  become  to  all  the  concrete  imagery  by  which  the 
winding  up  of  the  age  and  the  judging  or  sifting  which  ends  it  are  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament  or  elsewhere.  The  more  that  we  rise  to  the  faith  of  these  great  Christian 
thinkers  and  teachers,  the  less  shall  we  care  for  dramatic  pictures  of  a  great  white 
throne,  with  the  angels  marshalling  mankind  *  to  the  great  assize ;  and  this 
indifference  will  arise  quite  apart  from  any  inquiries  into  the  sources  and  growth  of 
this  imagery. 

But  the  inquiry  into  the  sources  and  the  growth  of  this  imagery  cannot  be  pushed 
aside,  and  it  will  bring  us  probably  to  some  momentous  conclusions.  The  book  known 
as  the  Apocalypse  is  full  of  pictures  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  refer  to  a  time 
still  future.  In  the  epistles  bearing  the  names  of  Peter  and  Jude  we  have  language  of 
a  like  sort ;  and  in  the  24th  and  25th  chapters  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  accomplishment  of  the  age,  or  aeon,  comes  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself. 
According  to  the  popular  or  traditional  notion  or  belief  it  b  essential  that  the 
discourses  in  which  these  descriptions  are  embodied  should  have  been  uttered  substan- 
tially as  they  are  here  given,  and,  still  more,  that  they  should  be  the  revelation  of 
things  not  yet  made  known  to  his  hearers  or  to  any  who  had  lived  before  them.    The 

*  I  cite  all  these  passages  from  the  abundant  storehouse  of  Mr.  Allin*s  work  on 
Universalism  (Elliot  Stock),  third  edition,  1888.  Of  this  book  I  can  only  say  that 
it  deserves  the  deepest  gratitude  of  all  who  long  for  the  advancement  of  the  Divine 
kiiigdoni.  No  book  has  set  forth  more  powerfully  and  more  thoroughly  the  falsehoods, 
absurdities,  and  blasphemies  involved  in  the  notions  which  were  or  are  prevalent  on 
the  subject  of  God's  dealings  with,  and  relations  to,  man,  and  which  have  by  none 
been  more  fiercely  maintained  than  by  Bishop  Samuel  Wiiberforce  and  Mu  Fnsej, 
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epistle  of  Jude  (which  is  little  more  than  a  piece  of  eschatology)  cites  an  utterance  or 
prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  mast  either  have  come  down  to  the  writer  as  an  oral 
tradition  or  have  been  derived  from  some  book  already  written.  But  the  words  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Enoch ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  is  the  qnany 
from  which  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  draws  his  materials ;  and  if  it  was  so 
^th  the  writer  of  "Jude,"  it  was  so  no  less  with  the  writer  of  the  second  Petrine 
Kpistle,  for  both  these  epistles  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  matter,  of  a  most 
j)eculiar  kind,  which  is  verbatim,  or  as  nearly  as  may  be  verdaiim,  the  same.  This  book 
-of  Enoch  was  composed,  according  to  Archbishop  Lawrence,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
-century  immediately  preceding  our  own  era.  In  a  very  short  time  it  acquired  among 
the  Jews  the  reputation  of  a  veritable  authentic  document;  and  if  the  mention  of  it  in  a 
^book  included  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  settling  the 
question,  the  book  must  be  both  genuine  and  authentic  But  if  the  Epistle  of  Jude  itself 
be  not  genuine,  then  "  it  would  follow  that  a  book  received  in  the  Church  as  canonical 
-  could  be  regarded  also  as  apostolical  under  a  mistaken  opinion  as  to  its  authorship ; "  * 
and  so  the  titles  of  all  the  books  in  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  lose  all  authority. 
In  truth,  the  influence  exercised  by  this  book  of  Enoch  on  the  earliest  Christian 
^writers  is  very  wide.  *'  In  the  language  attributed  to  our  Lord  Himself,  in  that  of  St. 
Paul,  especially  in  his  early  epistles,  we  can  distinctly  trace  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it  and  recognise  its  form  of  expression.  But  above  all,  this  is  true  of  St.  John  in 
the  Apocalypse  (or  unveiling),  where,  it  is  plain,  very  much  of  the  imagery  has 
been  distinctly  adopted  from  that  of  the  book  of  Enoch.'*  *  Of  this  book  it  has  been 
said  that  the  writer  "describes  in  full  outlines  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Messianic  judgment  on  the  dead  and  living.  It  represents  the  Messiah  not  only  as 
the  King,  but  as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  who  has  the  dominion  over  everything  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  In  the  Messiah  is  the  '  Son  of  Man  who  possesses  righteousness  since 
the  God  of  all  spirits  has  elected  Him,  and  since  He  has  conquered  all  by  righteousness 
in  eternity.'  But  He  is  also  the  Son  of  God,  the  Elected  One,  the  Prince  of 
Righteousness ;  He  is  gifted  with  that  wisdom  which  knows  all  secret  things ;  the 
spirit  with  all  its  fulness  is  poured  out  on  Him  ;  His  glory  lasts  to  all  eternity ;  He 
shares  the  throne  of  God's  majesty  ;  He  pre-existed  before  all  time  ;  and  although 
still  unknown  to  the  children  of  the  world.  He  is  already  revealed  to  the  pious  by 
prophecy  and  is  praised  by  the  angels  in  heaven.  Even  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is 
implied  in  the  book.  It  is  formed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Spirits,  by  the  Elected  One, 
and  the  Divine  Power ;  they  partake  both  of  the  name  and  of  the  omnipotence  of  God.' 

Except  on  the  hypothesis  (maintained  by  none)  that  the  book  of  Enoch  is  later  in 
time  than  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  former  over  the  latter.  Of  this  a  single 
instance  will  furnish  ample  proof.  In  the  preparation  for  the  great  Assise  the  prophet 
saw  "an  exalted  throne,  and  there  was  the  voice  of  the  cherubim.  From  underneath 
this  mighty  throne  rivers  of  flaming  fire  issued.  To  look  upon  it  was  impossible 
One  great  in  glory  sat  upon  it,  whose  robe  was  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  whiter  than 
snow.  A  fire  was  flaming  round  Him,  so  that  not  one  of  those  who  surrounded  Him 
was  capable  of  approaching  Him  among  the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  who  were 
before  Him.  Yet  did  not  the  sanctified,  who  were  near  Him,  depart  from  Him  either 
by  night  or  by  day.  There  my  eyes  beheld  all  who  without  sleeping  stand  before  Him 
and  bless  Him,  saying,  Blessed  be  Thou  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  God  for  ever  and 
ever." 

Compared  with  this  picture,  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse  exhibits  little  originality 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Colenso,  I.  593. 
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or  none.  '*  Behold  a  throne  was  set  in  heaven,  and  One  sat  on  the  throne,  and  He 
that  sat  was  to  look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone  ;  and  out  <^  the  throne 
proceeded  lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and  voices.  And  they  rest  not  day  and  night, 
saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  and 
thousands  of  thousands.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  Him 
day  and  night  in  His  temple.'* 

The  book  of  Enoch  is  in  truth  a  perfect  quarry  of  the  imagery  found  in  every  part 
of  the  New  Testament  which  speaks  of  the  last  things  and  of  the  winding  up  of  the  age, 
or  86on.  **  The  *  everlasting  chains '  in  which  the  fallen  angels  are  '  kept  under  dark- 
ness unto  the  judgment  of  the  great  day,*  the  '  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,'  the  '  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  throne  of  His  glory,'  choosing  for  the 
righteous  their  countless  habitations,  and  destroying  the  wicked  with  the  word  of  His 
mouth,   the  '  book  of  life  opened '  before  the  Judge ;  earth,  hell,  and  the   grave 

*  giving  up  their  dead  ' — the  joy  of  the  righteous,  the  shame  and  confusion  of  the 
wicked  who  are  led  off  by  the  angels  to  punishment— the  '  new  heaven '  and  the 

*  new  earth,'  old  things  having  passed  away — the  furnaces  of  fire  and  the  lake  of  fireb- 
all these  appear  in  the  book  of  Enoch  ;  and  the  last,  the  lake  of  fire,  is  manifestly  a 
figure  introduced  with  distinct  reference  to  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  accordingly  in  the 
same  connexion  we  find  the  '  angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate  *  coupled  wiih 
'  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  and  the  cities  round  about  them '  (Jude  7)  which  are  spoken 
of  as  '  going  after  strange  flesh '  like  those  angels,  and  being  '  set  for  an  example,' 
suffering  the  vengeance  of  seonian  fire.  Nay,  those  awful  words,  spoken  of  Judas,  'it 
had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been  bom,'  find  their  counterpart  also  in 
the  language  of  this  book."* 

This  fact,  momentous  enough  in  itself,  becomes  still  more  momentous,  when  we 
remember  that  all  these  were  popular  expressions  with  which  all  devout  thinkers  of  the 
age  which  followed  the  appearance  of  the  book  of  Enoch  were  familiar.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  if  any  teacher  speaking  to  an  audience  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  any- 
where else  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  should  put  before  them  a  picture  of  the  great  Assixeof 
the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the  separation  of  the  one  firom  the  other  by  the  Son  of  Man, 
he  would  be  regarded  as  one  who  was  simply  exhibiting  to  them  the  scenes  of  a 
familiar  drama,  but  certainly  not  as  one  who  was  imparting  to  them  a  new  revelation 
far  less  as  being  himself  the  judge  by  whom  that  judgment  should  be  exercised.  But 
the  eschatological  discourses  in  the  first  Gospel  are  set  forth  -emphatically  as  a  new 
revelation  of  which,  even  if  the  general  purport  had  been  to  some  extent  foreshadowed, 
the  details  had  never  yet  been  embodied  in  human  s]>eech.  But  it  is  just  these 
details  with  which  an  audience  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem  would  be  most  <^  all 
familiar.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable.  The  eschatological  discourses  of  the  fifst 
Gospel  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  uttered  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they 
have  conie  down  to  us  in  the  first  Gospel,  or  with  the  intention  that  they  should  in  any 
sense  be  received  as  a  new  revelation,  that  is,  as  the  drawing  aside  of  a  veil  which  had 
hidden  things  thus  far  unseen. 

Whether  these  discourses  were  delivered  at  all,  and  if  so,  in  what  form,  are  questioc^ 
to  be  settled  on  their  own  merits  by  such  evidence  as  may  be  at  our  command,  or  else 
to  be  left  as  questions  which  admit  no  answer.  But  in  the  form  in  which  they  have 
come  to  us,  they  have  lost  their  own  authority,  for  it  is  obvious  that  their  authority 
is  nothing  more  than  is  that  of  the  rough  hewn  materials  found  in  the  book  of  Enoch. 
Bat  it  is  impossible   to   stop   short   here.     There  is  no  sign  to  show  that  any 
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distinction  was  meant  by  the  Evangelist  to  be  drawn  between  these  discourses 
and  any  others.  All  the  discourses  in  all  the  Gospels  must,  therefore,  be  weighed 
in  the  same  balance ;  and  if  there  be  grounds  even  for  doubting  that  any  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form,  or  that  they  were  delivered 
at  all,  these  grounds  must  be  stated,  if  it  be  our  wish  and  resolution  to  be  straight- 
forward, honest,  and  truthful.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  discourses  in 
the  fourth  Gospel,  must  all  be  submitted  to  the  same  scrutiny ;  and  even  portions 
which  some  might  be  disposed  to  regard  as  mere  trifles  must  be  taken  into  account, 
as  they  may  possibly  turn  out  to  be  of  the  highest  importance.  We  have  to  see 
whether,  or  how  far,  the  discourses,  or  any  portion  of  them,  would  be  even  intelligible 
to  their  hearers ;  and  we  have  to  determine  how  far  the  manifest  mistakes  and  mis- 
apprehensions of  the  Evangelist  detract  from  his  trustworthiness  as  a  recorder  of 
discourses  dealing  with  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world.  Of  the  judicial  processes 
of  the  Jews  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  ludicrously  ignorant.  He  had  heard 
that  offenders  of  certain  kinds  were  by  their  law  put  to  death  by  stoning;  but  his 
impression  was  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  stones,  at,  or  without, 
a  moment's  notice,  to  be  hurled  against  persons,  who  had  never  been  condemned, 
tried,  or  even  accused ;  nor  had  he  any  doubt  that  a  supply  of  stones  would  be 
found  rtady  to  hand  for  this  purpose  even  within  the  courts  of  the  temple  of  Herod. 
1  n  spite  of  this  absurd  mistake  he  may  yet  be  deserving  of  trust  as  a  reporter  of  the 
sayings  of  the  Great  Master ;  and  if  so,  then  We  have  to  go  on  and  weigh  impartially 
the  discourses  themselves,  accepting  the  results  so  reached  simply  on  the  evidence 
furnished  by,  or  for,  each  of  them. 

But  the  one  thing  to  be  more  than  all  other  things  resisted  is  the  faintest  attempt  to 
challenge  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  any  statement,  simply  on  the  alleged  authority 
of  the  book  in  which  they  may  be  found.  It  is  a  question  of  degree.  The  despotism 
which  has  grown  up  out  of  these  claims  may  l^e  more  or  less  oppressive.  In  this 
country  it  may  be  more  or  less  on  the  wane ;  nay,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  almost 
dead .  But  it  was  rampant  enough,  we  might  say,  yesterday ;  and  if  it  has  fallen  now, 
it  has  fallen  like  the  walls  of  Jericho.  If  so,  we  have,  indeed,  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
lo  rejoice  in,  our  deliverance.  But  there  is  work  enough  to  be  done  elsewhere.  In 
every  country  the  tyranny  of  sacred  books,  as  such,  has  become  a  curse ;  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  fight  with  it  until  it  be  utterly  put  down.  If  the  snake  has  been  scotched 
in  some  few  countries  of  Europe,  it  has  not  been  killed  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  its 
power  for  mischief  has  been  rather  suspended  than  destroyed.  The  methods  which 
in  our  own  day  have  in  a  ku^e  number  of  cases  been  adopted  for  maintaining  what  is 
called  the  "authority  of  holy  writ  "  involve  an  abuse  of  criticism  which  threatens  a 
serious  danger  for  the  country  at  large,  while  they  appear  completely  to  blind  the  eyes 
and  to  pervert  the  nature  of  men  who  in  other  things  show  themselves  upright, 
generous,  and  honourable.  These  methods  are  prominent  characteristics  of  a  Com- 
mentary tolerably  well  known  not  very  many  years  ago,  and  it  may  be  prized  not  a 
little  by  many  still,  as  professing  to  meet  all  difficulties  which  have  ever  been  or  ever  can 
be  started  on  any  subject  relating  to  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New ;  and  to  these 
▼olumes  the  following  words  of  a  truth-loving  man  were,  in  my  belief,  most  justly 
applied.  '*  Upon  the  success  or  failure  of  this  Commentary,  upon  its  being  allowed  to 
impose  on  the  great  majority  of  English  readers  a  mass  of  fallacies,  assertions,  and 
xL^sumptions  in  the  place  of  solid  reasoning  and  sound  criticism,  it  depends  very  much 
whether  the  reign  of  traditionary  falsehood  shall  or  shall  not  be  brought  to  an  end 
within  the  Church  of  England  in  the  present  generation — whether  educational  effort*: 
shall,  or  shall  not  be  any  longer  cramped  and  enthralled  under  the  slavish  yoke  of 
Ignorance   and  superstition — whether  missionaries  in  heathen  lands  shall,  or   shall 
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not,  for  the  time  to  come  continue  to  give  them  stones  instead  of  bread,  and  to  poar 
down  their  eager  throats  the  poisonous  doses  with  which  they  have  hitherto- 
been  commonly  druj^ed,  and  which  must  assuredly  result  in  the  next  generation  in 
numberless  cases,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  incurable,  hereditary  scepticism  and  on- 

belief."  • 

My  conclusions  are — 

(i)  That  the  views  or  belie£s  now  or  lately  prevalent  with  reference  to  the  so-called 
last  things  are,  speaking  generally,  modem  heresies,  plainly  contradicted  by  the 
language  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  teachers  of  Christendom  from  the  earliest 

ages. 

(2)  That  the  eschatological  matter  in  the  Epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Jude  afl<f 
Peter  (II)  was  obtained  from  the  book  of  Enoch. 

(3)  That  the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  subject  of  the  last  things  is  wholly, 
or  almost  wholly,  derived  from  the  book  of  Enoch. 

(4)  That  the  matter  of  the  discourses  in  Matthew  xxiv.  and*  xxv.  was  obtained 
from  the  same  source ;  and,  therefore, 

(5)  That  these  discourses  were  not  uttered  as  they  are  here  given  to  us,  and 
probably  were  never  uttered  at  all. 

(6)  That  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  one  set  of  discourses  in  the  Gospels 
and  any  other. 

(7)  That  as  some  discourses  in  the  first  Gospel  were  not  uttered  as  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  were  perhaps  never  uttered  at  all,  discourses  in  the  other  Gospels 
may  be  in  the  same  case. 

(8)  That  such  questions  must  be  settled  according  to  the  evidence  at  our  command, 
and  not  by  appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  found,  such  appeals 
or  claims  involving  a  tyranny  which  has  become  intolerable  and  which  must  be  foi^ht 
against  until  it  be  utterly  put  down. 


DISCUSSION. 


The  Rev.  William  T.  Hobson,  Vicar  of  St  Barnabas', 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

I  NEED  not  tell  you  that  it  is  with  very  great  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  address  this 
large  assembly  on  this  great  and  awful  subject.  I  would  take  it  up  where  it  was  left 
bv  the  readers  of  the  first  two  papers,  especially  by  Canon  Luckock,  who  confined 
himself  to  what  might  or  might  not  take  place  "between  death  and  judgment" 
I  would  address  n>yself  to  the  question,  what  is  the  issue  of  the  judgment  that  comes 
after  death  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  condemned  in  that  judgment  ?  And  I  venture 
to  approach  that  question  by  reminding  you  that  there  are  three  opinions  prevalent  on 
the  subject,  as  has  been  stated  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  Firstly,  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  of  eternal  torment ;  secondly,  the  doctrine  of  universalism  ;  and  thirdly,  what 
is,  I  believe,  an  older  doctrine  than  either,  that  of  conditional  immortality.  Now  I 
venture  to  maintain  that  the  third,  conditional  immortality,  is  the  truth  in  this  matter, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  studying  thediscussioiis 
on  this  subject,  I  find  that  those  who  maintain  eternal  torment  and  those  who  main- 
tain  universalism  often  attack  one  another  with  our  weapons  which  they  find  very 
serviceable.  There  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  which  occurs  in  a  work  whidi  I 
believe  was  mentioned  by  Archdeacon  Farrar.  It  is  quoted  in  a  pamphlet  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  F.  N.  Oxenham  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  words  are  the  late  eminent  Dr. 
Pusey's.  He  is  opposing  universalism,  and  is  alluding  to  our  Lord's  words,  ''  Fear 
not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him 
Who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell."     " Death,"  says  Dr.  Pusey,  "is 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Colenso,  IL  311. 
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opposed  to  death,  destruction  to  destruction,  a  destruction  which  is  but  partial,  of  this 
iKxIy,  in  this  fleeting  life,  to  a  destruction  which  is  complete  of  body  and  soul  in  hell. 
Temporary  suffering  is  not  destruction.     Not  until  the  last  torturing  pang  had  crashed 
tmt  the  last  quivering  remains  of  life,  had  men  killed  the  martyr's  marred  and  shape- 
less body.    What  then  can  destruction  of  soul  and  body  mean  but  that  deathless  death 
from  which  all  life  is  gone."    On  which  Mr.  Oxenham  remarks,  ''All  life  gone  1 " 
Is  that  to  be  the  destiny  of  the  wicked  ?  That  is  a  theory  which  certainly  is  not  new,  and 
it  might,  perhaps,  possibly  be  reconciled  with  Scripture.     But  th^re  is  one  thing  with 
which  it  could  not  possibly  be  reconciled,  and  that  is  the  popular  theory,  or  indeed, 
any  theory  of  endless  punishment  and  endless  suffering,  for  where  all  life  is  gone, 
both  from  body  and  soul,  there  cannot  be  conceivably  any  capacity  for  '*  suffering"  of 
any  sort.     Conscious  existence  without  life  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  without 
consciousness  tliere  can  be  no  **  suffering."     "  All  life  is  gone  !  "  this  is  simply  the 
theory  of  annihilation.     Let  me  give  you  another  instance.     I  will  tell  you  presently 
OS  well  as  I  can,  who  the  writer  of  the  passage  Ls.   It  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Revieiv  of  1 878.    It  is  written  in  opposition  to  eternal  torment  from 
quite  a  different  point  of  view  to  Dr.  Pusey's.     It  is  as  follows  : — "  And  now  a  word 
to  our  theological  literalists.     It  is  very  easy  to  turn  the  tables  on  them  completely, 
and  to  show    that  they  have  but  small  respect  for  the  letter,   when  it  does  not 
wit    their  purpose.      Adhere    to    the  letter,  and    not   endttss    torment,   but    the 
annihilation  of  the  wicked  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.     It  will  be  easy  to  show  this. 
How  does  the  dogma  of  eternal  existence  in  misery  accord  with  the  sentence,  '  The 
!ioul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die'?     Again,  '  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
not  able  to  kill  the  soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  Who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell.'    Surely  to  say  that  '  to  destroy  or  kill  both  soul  and  body,'  means 
to  keep  both  alive  in  a  state  of  everlasting  torture,  is  to  falsify  the  meaning  of  words,  or — 
to  speak  mildly — to  put  on  them  a  non-natural  sense.    Yet  the  persons  who  so  apply 
them  are  the  very  persons  to  complain  that  we  do  not  understand  Scripture  literally. 
It  is  they  who  refuse  the  literal  sense,  for  the  literal  sense  means — annihilation  ! 
According  to  them  '  destruction '  means  '  preservation  1 ' "     Again,  farther  on,  "  If 
we  are  to  be  bound  by  the  letter,  then  unquestionably  '  annihilation '  for  all  guilty 
-'ioiils  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture."    The  writer  I  have  just  quoted  from  is  "  Anglica- 
nus,"  who  is  b«:lieved  to  be  the  late  Dean  Stanley.     He  speaks  of  this  which  he  says 
is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  as  "  hideous,"  and  so  it  is  ;  and  so  must  any  true  doctrina 
of  punishment  for  sin  be  ''hideous*' — hideous  to  the  sinner,  and  awful  to  the  saint. 
lie  calls  it  so,  and  yet,  observe,  he  states  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.     We  quite 
agree  with  him,  and  that  is  quite  enough  for  us.     But  see  further  what  he  savs  :-~ 
**This  only  will  I  say,  that  if  there  be  some  souls — very  few,  indeed,  they  are  likely 
to  be,  who  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  any  or  all  of  the  infinitely  wise  methods  which 
Divine  love  can  apply — souls  who  have  chosen  evil  as  their  final  good  and  portion — 
then  it  would  become  the  Almighty  to  extinguish  those  perverse  and  irreclaimable 
spirits,  and  not  to  continue  them  in  an  existence  which  would  be  a  fruitless  misery  to 
themselves  and  a  curse  and  contamination  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  them.    So 
that  he  comes  round  to  the  adoption  of  our  "hideous"  doctrine  himself  at  last,  and 
I  may  add,  he  applies  it  very  much  where  we  apply  it — in  the  case  of  the  finally  and 
persistently  impenitent.    The  question  is — Is  " everlasting  punishment"  to  be  eternal 
existence  in  misery,  or  is  it  " everlasting  destruction"  l^ing  "destroyed  for  ever," 
*'  perishing   everlastingly "  ?     We   believe   it   is  the   latter,   and   not   the   former. 
Our  doctrine  is  called   "conditional  immortality,"  and  rightly  so,    for   we   begin 
by   stating,   as  Archdeacon   Farrar  has  said,   that  there  is  nothing  in    Scripture 
from  beginning  to  end    to  teach    that   the  soul  of  man   is  absolutely   immortal. 
Nowhere  is  the  word    immortality — or  any    synonymous    word — applied    to   man 
as  man,   but  it  is  applied   to  man   as    redeemed    in    Christ.      So  we    begin  by 
denouncing  the  heathen  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.     Leave  that  out 
of  the  question   and   say  what  your   Bible  teaches  you   on   this  subject.     I  will 
conclude  with  a  story,  which  illustrates  very  clearly  the  connection  between  con< 
ditional  immortality  and  the  denial  of  eternal  torment.     It  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
tnte  story.     A  young  gentleman,  an  officer  in  our  Indian  army,  was  doing  his  best 
among  the  soldiers  of  his  regiment  and  the  people  who  lived  around  him  in  the  way 
of  evangelising  and  edifying  them.     He  was  working  in  harmony  with  the  chaplain  of 
hii  regiment.    Well,  the  young  man  set  himself  the  task — by  way  of  improving  his 
mind  anti  exercising  himself  in  Scripture  truth — of  writing  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.     He  got  down  his  Bible  and  his  Concordance  and  with 
their  aid  he  set  about  writing  his  essay.     The  result  to  which  he  came  was  that  there 
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was  no  immortality  of  either  soul  or  txxly,  except  for  the  righteous.  He  showed  his 
paper  to  the  chaplain,  and  what  did  he  say?  He  said,  *'  This  is  very  strange  !  But 
do  you  not  see  what  follows  from  this  ?  It  follows,  plainly,  if  this  be  true  and  it  seems 
true,  that  the  wicked  will  not  live  for  ever."  The  young  man  was  horrified.  He 
locked  his  essay  avray  and  never  let  it  see  the  light  until  he  came  home  to  England 
and  found  numbers  of  Christians  rejoicing  in  the  truth  that  immortality  is  cooditiottal 
on  being  saved  in  Christ,  and  that  the  wicked  will  not  live  for  ever.  And  I  would 
ask,  where  is  it  written  that  the  wicked  will  live  for  ever  ?  Is  not  living  for  ever  the 
portion  of  the  saved  ?  Does  not  He  Who  is  the  life  and  light  of  men  say  that  "  He 
tliat  eateth  of  this  bread  shall  live  for  ever  ?  *' 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  Graham,  Vicar  of  St  Jude's,  Bristol. 

It  is,  I  believe,  increasingly  felt  that  the  true  and  right  way  out  of  these  difficnlties 
which  beset  us  in  this  matter  of  eschatology  is  the  faithful  and  outspoken  teaching  and 
preaching  of  the  almost  lost  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state.  That  there  is  sudi  a 
state,  a  place  of  waiting  between  the  time  of  death  and  the  day  of  the  general  judging, 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  doctrine  which  is  quite  in  accordance,  in  the  first  place,  with 
tlie  teaching  of  Scripture.  In  the  Bible  heaven  and  hell  are  not  before,  but  after  "  the 
day  of  the  Lord."  Again,  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  is  a  Catholic 
doctrine.  What  the  Church  of  England  protests  against  is  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  Again  I  say  that  this  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  is  a  reasonable 
doctrine.  It  is  reasonable  when  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  those  good  and  great 
heathens  who,  if  they  had  been  Christians,  would  have  been  saints,  and  who  lived  up 
to  the  only  light  that  they  had  ;  the  light  of  conscience  which  God  gave  to  them.  Are 
they  to  be  denied  the  vision  of  God  through  no  fault  of  their  own  ?  It  is  a  reasonable 
doctrine  when  we  consider  those  in  our  own  country  who  are  practically  heathen,  and 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  everything  in  this  life  is  against  them  except  the  chanty 
of  Almighty  God.  Further,  I  say  that  it  is  a  reasonable  doctrine  when  we  consider 
those  who  have  been  converted  to  God  in  their  dying  hours  and  who  began  then  a 
Christian  life.  Once  more,  it  is  a  reasonable  doctrine  when  we  consider  the  case  of 
those,  I  might  say  the  vast  majority,  who  die  unripe,  immature,  and  imperfect 
Christians,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  good  enough  for  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven  and  are  certainly  not  bad  enough  for  hell.  Now,  then,  I  say  that  for  all 
these  we  may  well  believe  in  a  state  of  purification  of  increasing  light  and  holiness,  of 
progressive,  unhindered  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God.  The  inter- 
mediate state  is  a  life  of  active  service, rendered  by  those  who  know  God,  whether  they  be 
His  angels  or  the  spirits  of  saintly  men  who  have  departed  t^is  life.  I  say,  then,  that 
this  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  is  a  doctrine  which  is  scriptural,  catholic,  and 
reasonable,  and  that  our  difficulties  and  perplexities  will  vanish,  so  far  as  difficulties 
and  perplexities  can  in  this  life,  if  the  clergy  and  other  religious  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  England  plainly  and  constantly  speak  out  to  their  people  this  doctrine.  This,  I  say, 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  a  doctrine  which  is  free  from  the  hideous  Calvinism  of 
Spurgeon,  from  the  gross  materialism  of  Furniss,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  from  the 
wild  and  reckless  speculation  of  that  section  of  Nonconformity  which  is  represented  by 
the  paper  called  the  Christian  World,  I  believe,  and  I  hope  I  say  it  with  modesty, 
that  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  Church  that  some,  alas  I  will  be  lost.  But  I 
would  affirm  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  teach  our  people  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  the  many  are  lost,  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  hell  is  a 
place  of  increasing  torment,  or  of  unmitigated,  unrelieved  woe,  or  of  physical  pain. 
People  may  have,  and  I  may  say  I  believe  ought  to  have,  their  own  private  ideas  and 
theories  and  speculations  about  these  things,  but  thepr  should  not  teacn  them  as  i>art  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church.  This  doctnne  of  the  intermediate  state  has 
come  from  the  greater  consideration  which  in  these  later  days  has  been  given  to  a 
very  grand  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion — insufficiently  preached  before — I  mean 
the  Fatherhood  of  God.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  ask  my  brethren  to  remember  that 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  is  not  the  sum  total  of  the  Christian  religion.  We  have  also  to 
remember  His  all-perfect  Holiness.  And  I  would  say,  lastly,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  the  ministers  of  Christ  may  be  gathered  from  the  memor- 
able reply  which  was  made  by  Christ  to  a  remarkable  question  : — "  Are  there  few  that 
be  saved  ?  " — *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.'' 
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The  Rev.  H.  C.  WILKINSON,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary's,  High 

Leigh,  Knutsford. 

I  ONLY  sent  up  my  card  very  late,  just  about  ten  minutes  ago,  because  I  hoped 
very  earnestly  that  the  words  which  I  wanted  to  hear  said  would  have  Men 
said  by  other  and  abler  lips  than  mine.  I  have  not  heard  said  what  I  wished  to  have 
heard,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  upon  your  compassion,  and  try  to 
say  it  myself.  I  am  an  Universalist,  and  universalism  as  far  as  I  know  has  been  de- 
fended upon  three  grounds,  (i)  Upon  what  you  may  call  the  textual  ground;  (2) 
upon  the  sentimental  ground  ;  and  (3)  upon  the  reasonable,  or  Christian  philosophical 
ground.  Upon  the  Scriptural  I  say  nothing.  I  perfectly  agree  with  Archdeacon 
Karrar  that  either  of  the  three  views  of  eschatolog^  may  be  supported  by  Scripture  ;  and 
argument  based  thereon  leads  only  to  logomachy.  Upon  sentimental  grounds  I  do 
not  propose  to  speak,  because  I  feel  so  deeply  that  I  do  not  dare  to  trust  myself  to 
speak  of  the  sentiment  of  the  matter.  Speaking  then  from  the  reasonable,  or  Christian 
philosophical  ground,  I  believe  that  God  will  save  all  men,  and  I  will  try  and  explain 
my  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  been  taught  at  our 
mother's  knee  that  He  "  made  us  and  all  the  world."  He  made  us,  I  conclude,  with 
a  definite  and  wise  purpose  known  to  Himself.  Will  He  be  baffled  in  that  purpose  or 
not  ?  Is  Christ  the  Alpha  of  Creation,  in  whom  all  things  consist — the  first  begotten  ? 
Is  He  not  also  the  Omega  of  Creation,  which  proceeds  from  God  only  to  complete  the 
circle  and  return  to  Him  again  ?  Must  not  God's  purpose  be  carried  out  in  every 
single  pirticular  and  the  last  verdict  be  what  the  first  verdict  was — that  "  God  beheld 
every  tning  that  He  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good  I  "  Again,  God  is  love. 
Some  people  have  said  that  love  is  an  attribute  of  God.  Love  is  His  nature.  Justice, 
holiness,  patience,  and  the  like  are  attributes  of  God  ;  but  love  is  His  nature ;  and  if 
love  fails  to  save  a  single  soul,  if  love  lets  that  one  single  soul  remain  in  everlasting, 
hopeless  torment,  then  love  is  defeated  by  sin,  and  the  Devil  stronger  than  Go9. 
If  He  cannot  save,  it  must  be  because  His  wisdom  failed  to  foresee  the  difficulties,  or 
His  power  DeuIs  to  overcome  them :  if  He  will  not  save,  it  is  because  He  tires  of 
bringine  back  His  children,  wearied  out  with  their  perversity.  Therefore,  on  simple 
reasonable  grounds,  based  on  no  particular  texts  of  Scripture  whatever,  I  say  that 
God  will  save  all  men.  And  I  want  to  say  one  word  about  an  objection  which  some 
persons  have  made  to  universalism  ;  they  have  said  that  if  it  is  taught  and  widely 
believed  it  will  relax  the  moral  fibre  of  men  and  make  them  careless  in  their  lives. 
Will  it  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  can  quite  understand  the  feeling  ;  I  once  felt  so 
myself.  This  is  one  argument  against  the  objection,  and  one  which  appeals  strongly 
to  myself.  If  God  will  not  save  all  men  ;  if  God  will  allow  sin  to  be  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  one  soul  for  ever  and  ever,  sin  cannot  be  so  hateful  in  His  eyes  as  we 
have  been  taught  it  is.  But  if  it  be  supposed  that  everything  of  wickedness  or  ;5elfish- 
ness  is  to  be  burnt  and  purged  out  of  every  single  soul  that  He  has  made,  then  I  say 
that  men  who  so  believe  will  go  forth  inspired  with  that  enthusiasm  to  take  that 
gospel  of  good  news  to  all  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  to  lighten  them  up  therewith. 


The  Rev.  J.  R.  O.  West,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Chorlton- 

iipon-Medlock,  Manchester. 

I  WISH  other  lips  had  spoken  words  that  I  desire  to  say  concerning  the  old  doctrine. 
1  feel,  my  lord,  that  we  do  stand,  in  discussing  this  question,  on  holy  ground  indeed. 
And  1  think' we  all  come  to  its  consideration,  in  spite  of  the  paper  which  was  read  by 
Mr.  Healey  for  the  Rev,  Sir  Geo.  Cox,  with  a  simple  desire  to  learn  what  Holy 
Scripture  teaches.  We  come  as  children  receiving  the  word  of  God  our  Heavenly 
Father,  and  we  desire  to  ask  ourselves  what  that  Word  of  God  teaches  ?  I  am  unable, 
if  I  were  desirous  of  dealing  in  anything  like  a  scholarly  way  with  all  those  texts  that 
have  been  quoted  in  favour  of  universalism,  or  annihilation,  or  any  kindre<1  things. 
But  we,  in  our  Congress,  look  to  Him,  the  great  Head  of  our  Church,  not  only  as  the 
great  sacrifice  by  which  we  are  able  to  come  acceptably  into  the  presence  of  God  ;  not 
only,  also,  do  we  look  to  Him  as  the  great  example  whose  footsteps  we  should  en- 
deavour to  follow ;  but  we  stand  before  Him  to-day  as  our  great  Teacher,  and  we 
must  listen  to  the  addresses  that  He  gave  to  us  from  His  holy  lips.  Now  take  our 
Lord  standing  as  a  teacher  of  all  truth  for  all  times.  Take  Him  as  the  Truth  itself ; 
lake  Him  as  He  stood  before  those  who  had  a  conception  that  there  was  an  eternal 
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state,  who  had  a  belief  that  there  were  conditions  either  for  good  or  evil  in  which  men 
would  rsmain  for  ever,  and  I  ask  if  these  impressions  were  unreal  or  untrue  what 
would  have  been  the  result  ?  Would  He  have  endeavoured  to  remove  the  false  im- 
pression they  had  received  from  human  teachers?  Or  would  He  reveal  the  truth 
concerning  the  eternal  wo^Id  which  He  must  have  known  ?  Assuredly  He  would  : 
and  we  stand  before  Him  and  listen  to  Him  as  He  deals  with  those  impressions  whkh 
were  in  their  minds.  What  said  our  Lord. to  those  who  had  those  impressions?  ^'  Yoa 
are  all  mistaken  in  your  conception  of  the  future.  You  have  been  misled  by  the 
traditions  and  tenets  of  the  fathers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  banishment  for  ever 
from  the  presence  of  God  ;  no  such  thing  as  eternal  condemnation.  Make  your 
minds  easy,  let  vour  hearts  be  at  rest,  your  Father  and  My  Father  will  bring  all  to 
Himself  at  last.  No  I  No  I  As  I  try  to  stand  before  that  holy  Jesus,  I  hear  Hioi 
saying  to  those  who  are  listening  to  the  words  that  fell  from  His  holy  lips,  "  Save 
your  souls  :  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  ;  seek  to  avoid  that  condition,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  described  in  the  figure  '  the  worm  that  dieth  not  and  the  fire  that  is 
not  quenched.*  *'  I  ask  not  whether  the  literal  rendering  is  as  we  have  ordinarily  re- 
ceived it,  of  eternal  torment ;  but  this  1  ask,  what  would  be  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  those  who  listened  to  His  words?  Surely  their  impression  would 
be  that  behind  the  figure  there  was  a  very  solemn  truth,  that  behind  those  words 
there  was  a  fearful  looking  for  of  fiery  indignation  and  judgment.  And  though  it  may 
seem  to  us  to  be  contrary  to  our  conception  of  a  God  of  love  that  there  should  be 
those  manifestations  of  His  judgment,  yet  we  know,  and  we  have  been  reminded  by 
one  of  the  readers  of  the  papers,  that  our  character  is  continually  being  formed  and 
confirmed,  which  character  as  we  go  on  with  good  and  evil  added  thereunto,  tends  by 
irreversible  law  to  a  final  permanence  whatever  it  may  be  ;  and  further,  that  we  most 
be  confronted  by  that  terrible  moral  judgment  which  stands  behind  the  figure  that  our 
Lord  Jesus  brought  before  us.  It  may  seem  contrary  to  our  conception  of  the  loving 
Fatherhood  of  God  to  believe  in  eternal  banishment  trom  His  love  and  presence,  yet 
I-  am  content  to  leave  the  reconciliation  all  to  Him,  resting  fully  assured  that 
what  we  know  not  now  we  shall  know  hereafter,  and  that  the  Holy  Father,  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  must  and  will  do  right. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  RANDALL,  Rector  of  Handsvvorth. 

I  THINK  I  may  echo  the  words  of  those  who  said  we  have  heard  strange  things  to- 
day.    I  felt  that,  although  in  a  distant  part  of  the  hall,  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied 
to  leave  it  without  entering  ray  solemn  protest  against  the  injurious  and  soul-destroying 
heresies  that  have  been  propagated  to-day.     I,  like  the  last  speaker,  am  one  of  those 
who  hold  the  old  faith,  and  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  our  countrymen 
and  our  countrywomen,  and  the  children  that  shall  yet  be  &rn,  will  hold  to  that  faith  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  from  the  lips  of  the  Divine  Master,  instead  of 
listening  to  the  crude  theories  of  modern  assurance.     Now,  my  lord,  I  will  not  dwell 
upon  the  variety  of  heresies  that  have  been  put  before  us  to-day.     Really,  there  seem 
to  be  as  many  opinions  as  speakers,  and,  as  I  listened  to  them,  and  as  I  carefully  read, 
some  time  ago,  the  work  of  Archdeacon  Farrar  upon  the  subject,  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
production  unauthorized  by  Scripture,  without  any  sound  argument  whatever ;  on  the 
contrary,  largely  un-Scriptural,  as  I  venture  to  say,  are  the  opinions  that  have  been 
put  before  us  to-day.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  what  has  been  said  about  conditional 
immortality,  and  other  fictions,  or  of  Christ  preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  ;  only  to 
say  this  last  is  a  palpable  misintei-pretalion  of  St.  Peter.     I  need  not  dwell  upon  th«e 
things,  but  I  will  bring  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  Lord  and  Master  Himself,  with  reganl 
to  the  doctrine  that  Christians  are  to  believe  upon  this  most  solemn  subject.    St  John 
the  Baptist,  when  sent  forth  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  told  of  One  who  was  to 
come  after  him  *'  whose  fan  was  in  His  hand,  and  who  would  gather  the  wheat  into 
the  garner,  but  burn  up  the  chaff  with  uncjuenchable  fire."     Do  these  theorists  of 
modem  times,  or  modern  speculators  who  introduce  purgatory,  and  probation,  and 
other  methods  to  delude  souls,  do  they  perceive  that  St.  John  drew  a  distinct  contrast 
between  the  fire  of  Gehenna  and  unquenchable  fire  ?    The  one  was  intermittent,  the 
other  enduring  for  ever.     Our  Lord,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  tells  us  that  angels 
of  the  Lord  on  the  great  day  will  gather  the  elect,  and  "  them  which  do  iniquity  "  will 
they  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire.      And  he  says,  when  we  are  brought  before  the  great 
Judgment  seat,  the  King  on  the  throne  will  welcome  the  good  on  the  right  band,  and 
He  will  say  to  the  bad  on  the  left  hand,  "  Depart  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
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tire  pTq>ared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.**  I  ask,  my  lord,  will  onr  modern  lighta 
pnt  forth  the  theory  that  the  devil  and  his  angels  are  to  be  restored  ?  If  they  are  not, 
why  are  others  to  be  saved,  unless  against  the  dictum  of  the  King  of  Kings,  the  Lord 
of  Lords,  and  the  Great  Judge  of  all  ?  Tell  me  not  what  some  fathers  here  and  there, 
or  some  doctors  here  ana  there,  say  ;  tell  me  what  Christ  said,  and  then,  perhaps,  we 
may  listen  to  arguments  on  the  other  side.  One  text  of  our  Lord  has  been  quoted 
already,  but  I  think  its  point  has  been  missed.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  only  on 
one  occasion  in  His  whole  missionary  work  did  our  Lord  tell  men  to  fear.  He  often 
told  them  to  fear  not.  He  often  invited  them  to  the  practice  of  love,  but  only  once 
as  recorded,  did  He  say  to  men,  fear — when  He  said,  **  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell."  Mark  the  expression,  He  speaks  there  of  the  body  after 
death,  that  a  great  power  is  able  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell.  Is  that  the 
Gehenna  near  Jerusalem  ?  or  is  it  not  the  far  greater  infliction  of  punishment  ?  I  care 
not  one  fig  for  the  ignorant  doctrine  propagated  by  Rome — in  a  great  measure  U>x 
venal  purix>ses — of  material  fire  and  torments  of  the  kind.  Surely  everyone  must 
allow  that  the  very  words,  "  Depart  from  Me,"  ought  to  be  punishment  enough  for 
any  human  being.  This,  after  all,  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  cannot  speculate  without 
l>einn;  presumptuous.  It  is  a  subject  upon  whicn  we  ought  not  to  be  wise,  except  with 
regard  to  that  which  is  written,  for  there  has  no  person  returned  from  the  grave  to  tell 
\i^  what  is  the  state  of  those  who  have  departed  this  life.  But  our  Lord  has  told  us 
that  in  the  great  day  there  will  be  two  classes — one  who  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  his 
glory,  and  shall  go  into  everlasting  joy,and*the  other  who  shall  depart  into  everlasting 
punishment.  I  ask  who  these  modern  theorists  are  who  call  us  half-ignorant  men  ? 
I  say  that  these  men,  who  put  forth  their  crude  speculations,  hizy  and  malarious  exha- 
lations of  disordered  minds,  are  the  men  that  are  only  half*educated.  There  is  one  point 
hardly  touched  upon  in  the  papers  or  speeches,  but  which  I  think  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  question.  I  mean  the  consequences  of  this  doctrine.  I  do  not  think  they 
for  a  moment  calculate  the  tremendous  consequences  of  this  doctrine  they  arc  putting 
forth.  There  is  a  saying  of  the  great  Talleyrand,  **  Never  do  to-day  what  you  can  do 
to-morrow."  It  was  dishonest  advice,  but  that  is  the  advice  that  these  men  are  giving 
to  the  public  at  large.  Their  un-Christian  advice  is  virtually — Put  off  the  day  of 
repentance,  follow  the  devices  and  desires  of  your  own  hearts  here,  you  have  .eternal 
hope.  If  it  is  not  human  nature  to  indulge  human  passions  and  human  appetites  when 
there  is  no  retribution,  I  do  not  know  what  human  nature  has  been  since  the  world 
be^an.  It  was  the  course  in  view  of  purgatory,  and  purgatory  was  devised  for  doing 
this,  and  men  who  believed  in  purgatory,  eternal  hope,  probation,  conditional  immor* 
tality,  universalism,  or  annihilation,  all  will  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  trust  to  an 
uncertain  future  that  will  all  turn  right  in  the  end.  My  opinion  is  that  that  is  the  true 
result  of  such  heretical,  pernicious,  soul  destroying  doctrines  as  we  have  had  to  listen 
to  this  day  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 


The  Rev.  David  Rowe,  Rector  of  St.  Lawrence,  Denton. 

I  DESIRE  to  say  only  a  very  few  words  with  reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  the 
previous  speakers.  It  has  not  been  possible,  in  the  short  time  allotted  to  them,  for 
the  speakers  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  but  it  is  clear  that 
many  learned,  thoughtful,  and  holy  men  now  hold  the  "  larger  hope"  from  their  very 
hearts,  and  I  would  earnestly  entreat  all,  and  especially  my  younger  brethren,  to  study 
the  subject.  I  know  that  there  are  many  who  nave  not  done  so  ;  who  believe  that 
it  is  wrong  to  make  inquiry  into  this  matter,  or  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  they  have 
already  been  correctly  taught  from  Scripture,  that  there  are  two  fixed  conditions  from 
the  moment  of  death,  heaven  and  hell,  perfect  happiness  and  excruciating  torments 
throughout  all  eternity.  Let  me  address  you  as  one  who  was  brought  up  in  these 
views,  but  who  gave  them  up  after  long  and  painful  efforts  to  hold  them  fast,  and  now 
rejoices  in  the  comfortable  assurance,  the  blessed  hope,  that  God  will  in  the  ages  to 
come,  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in  His  kindness  toward  us  through 
Christ  Jesus.  May  I  say  this,  that  if  you  wish  to  give  highly  dramatic  and  thrilling 
sermons  you  must  not  give  up  the  doctrine  of  everltisting  tortures,  for  it  is  a  grand 
back-ground  to  an  eloquent  sermon.  But  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  doctrine  of 
"  eternal  hope  "  is  according  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  as  spoken  by  our  Lord  and 
banded  down  by  His  Apostles.  Some  of  the  previous  speakers  appear  to  think  that 
those  who  believe  in  the  final  restitution  of  mankind,  disbelieve  in  future  punishment 
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for  the  wicked.  This  is  an  entirely  mistaken  idea.  If  you  will  read  Archdeacon 
Farrar*s  book  you  will  see  that  he  holds,  as  strongly  as  a  man  can  hold, that  the  wicked 
will  be  punished  with  a  great  and  terrible  punishment  for  their  sins.  This  is  now 
denied  by  those  who  believe  in  the  final  restitution  of  all  mankind,  and  I  belierc 
firmly  that  our  preaching  would  be  far  more  real  and  effective  if  we  taught  men  that 
€very  sin  committed  in  the  body,  all  wrong,  and  every  indulgence  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God  will  surely  bring  its  punishment  in  this  world  or  in  ihe  next  "  Be  snre  yovir 
sin  will  find  you  out."  If  we  preach  the  doctrine  of  two  fixed  conditions  from  tb^ 
moment  of  death  we  encourage  the  fallacy  of  repentance  at  the  eleventh  hour,  which 
is  not  taught  by  our  Lord.  He  represents  men  and  their  actions  by  the  sower 
and  the  com,  which  will  produce  fruit  or  not  according  to  the  way  he  sows.  We 
believe  that  men  will  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter  *'  according  to  their  deeds," 
and  that  every  action  of  their  lives  will  affect  their  condition  in  the  future  life,  for 

S>od  or  for  evil.    Let  me  again  earnestly  entreat  you  to  study  the  subject  most 
oroughly. 


An  Overflow  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  the 
papers  and  address  were  again  read.  The  following  speeches  were 
made : — 

The  Rev.  C.  LloyD  Engstrom,  M.A.,  Boyle  Lecturer  and 
Secretary  Christian  Evidence  Society. 

I  NEED  hardly  tell  you  that  the  subject  of  "  Eternal  Punishment  *'  is  frequently  fenced 
upon  Christian  evidence  lecturers.  Only  last  Sunday  at  Liverpool,  in  a  discussion 
(in  a  mission  hall)  which  followed  my  sermon  (in  the  church)  on  "  Christianitj  and 
Human  Nature,"  a  freethinker  stated  that,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  hell,  the  doctxinc 
of  death  bringing  the  end  of  all  was  a  more  comforting  one  than  the  Christian  doctrine. 
I  expect  when  I  lecture  on  the  same  subject  at  Crewe  this  evening,  I  shall  hear  some- 
thing to  the  same  effect.  You  will  probably  ask  me,  '*  What  then  do  you  say  to  such 
objections  ?"  I  have  frankly  to  reply  "  I  don't  know."  Several  years  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, at  two  sets  of  clerical  meetings,  of  hearing  a  ^eat  deal  on  the  subject  of 
"  Restoration."  At  one  of  the  two  courses  of  discussions,  the  Dean  of  Wells  asd 
Mr.  Jukes  took  part,  so  that  we  were  favoured  in  the  speakers,  but  the  result  in 
iny  case  was  that  the  only  decision  I  came  to  then  was  that  I  could  not  decide  either 
way,  and  I  have  not  got  out  of  the  difficulty.  There  seems  to  be  so  much  to  be 
said  for  both  views.  Personally,  I  have  felt  to-day  most  tluinkful  for  the  way  in  which 
Archdeacon  Farrar  has  dealt  with  the  subject.  I  did  not  note  anything  that  he  said 
which  seemed  to  me  distinctly  objectionable,  but  I  refer  rather  to  the  moderation 
of  his  language  and  gentleness  of  tone.     I  cannot  help  thinking  that  had  he  at  th* 


hope  may  prove  helpful, 
the  consideration  of  what  faith  and  infidelity  really  are.  If  we  take  the  one  to  be  the 
liolding  intellectually,  and  the  other  the  rejecting  intellectually  the  Christian  creed — 
and  that  is,  speaking  generally,  the  common  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  those  words 
— the  difficulty  is  indeed  very  great.  For,  then,  many  of  those  who  seem  to  be  the 
noblest,  seem  doomed  also  to  the  severest  punishment.  All  their  excellencies  count  for 
nothing,  for  they  are  unbelievers.  But  is  this  so  ?  Is  there  no  method  of  escape  from 
this  view  so  painful  to  anyone  contemplating  it  ?  I  think  there  is,  and  one  both 
Scriptural  and  rational.  What  right  have  we  to  make  faith  nnd  infidelity  turn 
solely  or  even  mainly  on  the  action  of  the  intellect  ?  Man  is  much  more  than  intellect, 
which  is  only  a  small  part  of  his  outfit.  Why  should  not  conscience  and  heart  and 
will  be  equally  concerned  in  this  momentous  matter  ?  When,  then,  we  see  a  man  whom, 
if  we  did  not  know  his  intellectual  creed,  we  should  certainly  regard  as  exhibiting  a 
Christian  conscience,  and  heart,  and  will,  why  should  we  not  suppose  that  that  man  is 
with  conscience  heart  and  will,  believing  in  Christ  ?  And,  if  so,  without  in  any  ^-ay 
underrating  the  immense  loss  to  him  and  others  whom  he  may  influence,  which  his 
intellectual  unbelief  must  entail,  we  may  yet  regard  that  unbelief  as  a  misfortune, 
rather  than  a  sin,  and  we  may  thank  God  that  the  man's  belief  is  much  larger 
than  his  unbelief,  and  in  such  a  case  the  difficulty  as  regards  punishment  vanishes 
altogether.     It  is  from  our  regarding  faith   so  much  from  its  mere  surface  aspect  that 
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the  pain  to  our  sense  of  equity  arises.  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  that  all  that  we 
aie  told  of  the  way  in  which  Christ  dealt  with  men  is  in  favour  of  the  view  I  have 
ventured  to  set  forth.  Lastly ,  I  would  say  that  after  all  the  best  and  surest  course  is 
to  leave  all  these  problems  to  Christ.  This  we  know,  that  somehow  all  that  is  best 
and  most  just  and  equitable  and  loving  within  us,  is  drawn  to  Him  and  nurtured 
by  Him.  There  is  none  higher  or  nobler  than  He,  and  therefore  when  we  are 
sorely  troubled  on  these  matters,  may  we  not  without  paltering  with  the  truth  reason- 
ably as  well  as  reverently,  say,  '*  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  " — the  tender 
Son  of  Man  and  '*  Strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love  " — "  do  right  ?  " 


The  Rev.  K  C  E,  Carleton,  Vicar  of  Holy   Trinity, 

Warrington. 

Ons  good  result  that  has  come  out  of  this  discussion  is  that  something  like  justice  ha& 
been  done  to  the  Romanist,  whose  view  of  the  matter  may  take  its  place  along  ^I'ith 
<x»nditional  immortality,  universalism,  and  the  like,  as  one  for  which,  perhaps,  some« 
thing  may  be  said.  Another  result  is  that  in  spite  of  much  controversy  there 
appears  to  be  now  much  real  agreement  amongst  the  various  schools  of  theologians  in 
the  Church.  Archdeacon  Farrar  appeared  at  first  to  be  in  collision  with  Dr.  Pusey, 
and  now  I  gather  from  what  the  Archdeacon  says,  that  they  have  come  very  near 
together  in  their  views.  The  course  of  the  discussion  amongst  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  it  seems  to  have  been  this.  At  first  there  was  much  apparent  disagreement  and 
polemical  heat.  The  Archdeacon  certainly  wrote  as  if  he  were  at  war  with  somebody. 
When  some  explanations  and  qualifications— men  protesting  they  had  been  mi$under< 
stood,  declaring  they  never  said  this  and  never  meant  that,  and  so  that  there  was 
much  smoke,  there  was  very  little  slaughter.  And  the  Archdeacon  has  in  this  way  com- 
plained as  much  as  any  of  them.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  Archdeacon 
has  been  misunderstood,  he  has  really  had  himself  to  blame.  He  placed  himself  in 
a  veiy  uncompromising  fighting  attitude  about  something — an  attitude  which  I  think  is 
only  justifiable  when  it  can  be  made  perfectly  clear  and  unambiguous  what  the  disturb- 
ance is  about.  I  think  again  the  Archdeacon  made  the  mistake  of  setting  down  as  a 
prevalent, popular  error  what  was  really  a  feature  of  what  we  call  Calvinistic  theology — 
when  I  use  the  phrase  *'  Calvinistic  theology  "  I  have  no  desire  to  maintain  that  it  owes 
its  origin  to  Calvin — for  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  views  covered  bv  that  term 
existed  before  his  time.  But  the  phrase  is  a  convenient  one  for  designating;  a  set  of 
opinions  that  are  well  understood  by  everybody.  And  amongst  this  set  ofopinions 
we  place  these  respecting  eternal  punishment  which  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  so 
vehemently  attacked.  But  everybody  knows  that  Calvinism  has  disappeared  pretty 
well  both  in  the  Church  and  even  almost  in  the  sects.  And  we  have  the  Archdeacon's 
own  testimony  that  the  clergy  are  not  guilty  of  preaching  the  Calvinistic  dictum  of  eternal 
punishment  from  their  pulpits.  According  to  his  views,  they  are  somewhat  shy  of  the 
subject,  more  shy  than  they  ought  to  be,  that  may  be  so,  but  it  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  assumption  that  this  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  popular  theology  of  the 
present  day.  Another  thing  I  wish  to  say  is  that  I  don't  think  Archdeacon  Farrar  has 
allowed  for  the  difficulties  of  the  question  ;  the  fact  that  differences  of  opinion  widely 
prevail  amongst  eminent  men,  even  amongst  those  least  trammelled  by  traditional  views, 
really  is  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  an  a  priori  reason  for 
moderation  in  the  discussion  of  it.  One  holds  the  doctrine  of  universalism,  another 
the  doctrine  of  conditional  immortality,  and  there  are  the  Roman  and  also  the  Anglican 
views  of  the  intermediate  state.  These  differences  are  evidences  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject — a  difficulty  which  I  think  has  been  hardly  allowed  for  in  the  writings  of  the 
Archdeacon.  Another  thing  that  has  not  been  allowed  for,  is  the  way  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  complicated  through  the  attacks  of  undoubted  unbelievers  on  the 
general  Christian  doctrine  respecting  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  respecting 
man's  responsibility.  Of  course  there  are  earnest  Christians  who  feel  some  difficulty 
respecting  this  doctrine,  a  difficulty  which  careful  treatment  might  remove,  but  it  is 
also  an  undoubted  fact  that  from  this  quarter  have  come  some  of  the  bitterest  assaults 
upon  Christianity  itself.  I  suppose  Bishop  Butler  was  not  altogether  fighting  a 
shadow.  Now  this  fact,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore,  undoubtedly  increases  the 
difficnlty  of  the  subject ;  because  there  is  the  danger  in  treating  of  the  matter  that  while 
seeking  to  avoid  giving  offence  on  one  side,  we  may  be  found  giving  it  on  the  other. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Archdeacon  Farrar  did  not  sufficiently  bear  this  matter  in 
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mind.  The  troth  is,  that  this  is  a  highly  speculative  question,  with  respect  to  whidiit 
is  not  advisable  to  take  high  flights  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  otner.  Ceftaxnly 
we  must  beware  of  dogmatizing,  and  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  clergy  are  practicaDy 
acquitted  of  this  by  the  Archdeacon.  At  the  same  time  we  are  not  entirely  left  to 
speculate  on  this  question.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  revealed  Word  which  is  by  no 
means  silent  on  the  matter.  There  is  then  a  copiousness  of  expression,  whatever  its 
meaning,  that  must  not  be  ignored.  And  I  am  bound  to  say,  without  venturing  into 
the  realm  of  verbal  criticism,  that  there  appear  to  me  a  divergence  of  method  and 
style  between  its  language  and  that  of  the  Archdeacon.  I  do  not  discern  that  seosi- 
itiveness  to  overstatement  which  is  a  feature  of  the  Archdeacon's  treatment  of  this 
subject.  I  don*t  find  its  language  guarded  by  qualifications.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
tone  down  the  consequences  of  sin  or  minimise  the  nature  of  its  retributioo.  I 
think  it  is  really  the  reverse.  When  speaking  of  the  punishment  of  sin,  the  language 
and  qualification  is  altogether  absent  from  the  Word  of  God ;  in  fact,  images  the  most 
vivid  and  awful  that  can  be  imagined  in  this  connection  are  introduced — ^the  fire,  the 
worm,  the  pit — conveying  ideas  with  respect  to  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  take 
exception  to  their  duration  without  taking  exception  to  the  things  themselves.  For 
the  same  arguments  that  are  u>ed  against  their  eternal  duration,  would  hold  equally 
iwell  if  they  existed  only  for  i,ooo  years. 


The  Right  Rev.  ALLAN  Beciier  Webb,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

Grahanistown. 

f  r  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  right  to  allow  the  discussion  to  close  without  drawing 
jittention  to  the  real  difficulty  in  accepting  such  views  as  the  Archdeacon  of  West- 
minster seems  somewhat   vaguely  to  present.     It   is   not  simply  a  question  of  tbe 

interpretation  of  the  word  a(ta>i/coc,  nor  of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  book  of 
Enoch.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  general  tenor  of  the  Revelation  of  God,  and  with 
the  words  of  our  Lord  as  understood  by  the  Church.  The  Church  has  certainly  no 
desire  to  take  a  hard  line  with  regard  to  the  awful  subject  of  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  the  impenitent.  Her  tenderness  of  heart  is  exhibited  in  her  love  for  souls,  in 
her  prayers  and  supplications  for  all  men,  and  in  her  efforts  to  bring  home  the  banished 
to  the  feet  of  God.  But  in  very  love  and  mercy  she  is  lx)und  to  l>e  faithful  and  true. 
And  the  question  is  not,  what  is  the  message  that  may  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  most 
kind  and  gracious?  but,  what  has  Almighty  God  declared  to  be  His  truth?  Tbe 
Church  is  bound,  befoie  all  things,  to  be  true.  She  did  not  create  the  great  mysteiy 
of  evil,  and  it  is  really  in  this  profound  mystery  that  the  problem  lies.  It  is  within 
our  own  observation  and  experience  that  the  will  of  man,  if  set  on  evil,  has  a  tendency 
to  become  fixed  in  evil ;  and,  further,  that  suffering  in  itself  may  not  only  not  soften, 
but  even  harden  the  soul  in  its  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  will  of  God.  The  avfiil 
description  of  a  state  of  sin  and  pain  as  one  in  which  men  '*  gnawed  their  tongues  for 
pain  and  blasphemed  the  God  of^heaven,**  is  unhappily  true  to  nature.  God  respects 
the  free  will  of  man,  and  it  seems  even  possible  from  that  will  to  look  God  in  the 
face  and  reject  His  love.  It  was  the  reflection  of  Him  who  knew  what  was  in  man— 
"  They  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  My  Father."  The  power  of  the  will 
to  reject  God  and  His  love  is  constantly  recognised  by  our  Lord,  as  when  He  wept 
jover  Jerusalem,  and  when  He  said  *'  They  will  not  come  to  Me,  that  they  might  have 
life."  While  His  apostle  adds,  *<  He  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life."  It 
may  well  be  that  the  happiest,  as  well  as  the  kindest  lot  of  a  soul  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  sight  of  God,  which  while  it  is  the  bliss  of  them  who  love  His  will,  would  be  the 
torment  of  the  disobedient.  Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
God  to  bend  perforce  the  will  of  any  creature  into  conformity  with  His  own  will  ?  If 
not,  the  mastery  of  possible  eternal  loss  and  pain  confronts  us.  Moreover,  as  far  as 
the  future  is  unveilea,  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  separation  of  the  evil  from  good, 
rather  than  with  its  transformation  or  annihilation.  It  is  so  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
as  well  as  in  our  Lord's  own  disclosures  of  the  end,  whether  in  prophecv  or  parable. 
There  is  the  "  Holy  City  of  God,"  with  its  "  great  multitudes,"  but  there  is  also  the 
'*  without,"  where  are  '*  dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  makeih  a  lie.** 
This  is  surely  what  we  are  intended  to  face  as  the  issue.  There  may,  indeed,  be  intima- 
tions of  a  final  willing  subjection  to  God  in  the  far  distance,  where'*  God  shall  be  all  in 
all ;  "  but  we  must  take  the  revelation  as  it  is  given  to  us  by  Him  who  is  finom  fost 
ito  last  *•  Faithful  and  true." 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Taylor  also  spoke. 
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The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Nelson  in  the  Chair, 


LAY    HELP, 

(tf)  Of  Men  in  Things  Secular,  in  Things  Spiritual. 
(b)  Of  Women  in  Sisterhoods  ;  as  Deaconesses  ;  as  Nurses  ;  as 
Disi'RiCT  Visitors;  as  Teaching  Sisters. 

PAPERS.       . 

The  Rev.  T.  P.  Ring,  Vicar  of  Hanley,  Staffordshire. 

The  work  of  laymen  in  things  secular  is  fully  recognised.  The  Church 
cannot,  certainly  in  the  present  day,  be  accused  of  holding  aloof  from 
the  innocent  amusements  of  her  children,  or  of  indifference  to  their 
temporal  welfare. 

Even  the  clergy  vie  with  their  brethren  of  the  laity  in  providing 
recreation  for  their  people.  We  hear  of  clerical  teachers,  clerical  dancing- 
masters,  clerical  stage-managers,  not  to  mention  the  more  robust  and 
sturdy  disciples  of  muscular  Christianity. 

There  may,  indeed,  be  some  reason  to  fear  whether  the  Church  in 
her  inevitable  recoil  from  the  despotism  of  a  Puritanical  Pharisaism,  and 
in  her  noble  eagerness  to  become  *'  all  things  to  all  men,*'  and  to  claim 
in  the  Spirit  of  her  Master  all  human  interests  for  God,  has  not  already 
gone  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  certainly  a  danger, 
always  to  be  carefully  guarded  against,  lest  Christianity  degenerate  into 
mere  philanthropy,  and  the  Church,  in  her  effort  to  spiritualize  the  world, 
sink  into  the  category  of  a  civilizing  and  human  institution. 

Mr.  Besant  and  his  system  of  earthly  day  tracts  as  a  lever  to  elevate 
the  "  masses,"  must  not  charm  us  by  his  eloquence  and  earnestness  into 
forgetting  that  no  improvement  in  the  mere  material  surroundings,  no 
system  of  secular  education  however  perfect,  no  People's  Palaces  how- 
ever grand  and  magnificent,  can  work  any  true  or  lasting  reformation. 
The  evil  lies  deeper  than  this,  and  no  earthly  power  is  sufficient  to 
remove  it.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  at  once 
human  and  Divine,  sympathising  with  the  whole  life  of  man,  and  wielding 
all  the  powers  of  God  to  purify,  elevate,  and  restore  the  world.  "  This 
ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  leave  the  other  undone." 

Man  consists  of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  and  it  is  a  poor  charity  which 
ministers  to  the  lower  and  the  earthly  if  it  leave  untouched  the  higher 
and  the  heavenly.  The  Church  is  bound  in  the  19th  century,  as  in  the 
first  to  **  serve  tables,"  i.e.,  to  take  her  part  bravely  and  zealously  in  all 
the  worldly  interests  of  humanity,  but  let  her  ministers,  whether  clerical 
or  lay,  be  men  "  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  see  to  it  that 
there  is  no  divorce  between  what  Gad  has  joined  together,  the  spiritual 
and  the  secular. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  not  only  the  privilege,  but  the 
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bounden  duty,  of  Christiin  laymen  to  take  their  full  share  in  the  work  of 
the  Church  of  God.  The  clergy  are  not  the  Church,  neither  do  we 
'*  enter  the  Church/'  although  that  unfortunate  expression  is  scarcely 
yet  dead,  through  the  door  of  Holy  Orders,  but  through  the  sacrament 
of  Baptism.  Therefore  every  baptized  Christian  has  not  only  definite 
privileges  but  definite  responsibilities,  and  definite  work  to  do. 

That  work  is  to  be  taken  up,  not  as  a  mere  pastime  in  the  more 
serious  business  of  life,  not  as  a  work  of  supererogation,  as  if  he  were 
conferring  a  favour  upon  the  Most  High  and  doing  something  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  do,  but  naturally,  simply,  humbly,  as  a  commission 
assigned  to  him  from  all  eternity,  and  which,  after  all,  is  the  work  he 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  do.  Even  under  the  Old  Dispensation,  the 
special  duties  of  the  priests  did  not  free  the  people  from  the  burden  and 
the  glory  of  the  priesthood.  They  were  still  *' a  kingdom  of  priests,  a 
holy  nation."  Chosen  not  for  themselves,  but  to  do  priestly  acts  to  all 
the  world.  Moses  did  not  undervalue  his  own  peculiar  task,  when  he 
cried,  "  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  Would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His  Spirit  upon 
them.'*  And  so  much  more  in  the  Christian  Church,  the  ministry  of 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  entrusted  to  the  whole  body.  The  whole 
Church  was  represented  in  the  upper  room  when  the  risen  Christ 
breathed  upon  his  children  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  "  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost,  whosoever's  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted  unto  them, 
and  whosoever's  sins  ye  retain  they  are  retained  ;  "  and  it  was  not  to  the 
Apostles  only  that  He  gave  the  commission  to  evangelize  the  world  when 
on  the  Mount  of  the  Ascension  He  said,  '*  Cjo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 

It  is,  therefore,  quite  clear  that  laymen  have  a  priestly  work  to  do,  they 
are,  in  the  language  of  St.  Peter,  *'  A  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest- 
hood, a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people."  Chosen  to  show  forth  the 
praise  of  Him  who  hath  called  them.  This  does  not  in  any  way  dis- 
parage or  make  unnecessary  the  special  functions  of  the  Apostolic 
ministry.  Nor  does  it  give  any  countenance  to  the  theory  that  the 
clergy  are  the  delegates  of  the  people.  This  would  be  quite  contrary  to 
all  idea  of  order,  and  would  lead  to  confusion  and  separation,  whereas 
there  can  be  no  schism  or  disorder  in  the  body.  Each  member  has  of 
necessity  his  own  appointed  office.  It  is  quite  true  the  members  can- 
not act  without  the  body,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  body  can  only 
discharge  its. various  offices  through  its  appointed  members.  And  as 
God  has  given  us  our  natural  bodies,  with  their  different  members,  so 
that  we  can  see,  and  hear,  and  walk,  and  handle,  each  one  contributing 
something,  and  being  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole ;  not 
otherwise  in  the  mystical  body  having  ascended  up  On  high.  He  gave 
some  to  be  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and  some 
pastors,  and  teachers  for  the  perfection  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Bishops,  priests,  or  deacons,  each  in  their  degree,  are  appointed  by 
Christ  to  act  as  ministers  of  His  priesthood,  so  also  the  layman  is 
entrusted  with  special  gifts  of  priesthood,  and  has  special  priests'  work 
to  do.  **  No  man  liveth  to  himself,"  each  is  indebted  to  the  body.  In 
paying  that  debt  the  paradox  is  made  clear,  '*  He  that  will  lose  his  life 
for  My  sake  and  the  Gospel,  the  same  shall  save  it." 
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And  surely  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  work  of  the  Christian 
layman  was  more  needed  and  more  hopeful 

The  Church  founded  by  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  preached  by 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee  might  be  expected  to  attract  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  toiling. 

The  Church  of  the  Crucified  and  the  Man  of  Sorrows  will  surely 
gather  in  the  outcast  and  the  wanderer,  and  appeal  with  irresistible 
power  to  all  in  trouble  or  distress.  And  yet,  is  it  so  here  in  England  ? 
Can  it  be  said  that  the  Church  is  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  the 
Church  of  the  people? 

Hard  stem  facts  compel  us  to  confess  that  it  is  not  so.  It  is  not>  indeed, 
very  easy  to  get  accurate  and  reliable  statistics  on  this  or  any  other 
subject.  It  was  said  some  years  ago  that  one-third  of  the  adult  popula* 
tion  were  outside  the  reach  and  influence  of  all  religious  systems.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  our  large  towns  we  could  claim  for  Christianity 
anything  approaching  this  computation.  But  accepting  these,  as 
they  seem  to  me,  too  favourable  figures,  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  roughly  speaking  some  4.000,000  souls  in  this  Christian  country 
are  living  and  dying  without  any  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
God,  and  further,  that  they  belong  for  the  most  part  to  what 
are  called  the  '*  working  classes  "  of  society.  Why  is  this  ? 
We  should  have  expected,  as  I  said,  the  working-man  to  find  in  Christ 
the  answer  to  all  his  aspirations,  the  security  for  sdl  his  rights.  Why  is 
it  not  so  ?  It  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  the  majority  or  even  a  large  minority  of  those  who  attend  no  place 
of  public  worship  were  hostile  to,  or  altogether  indifferent  to  religion.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Atheism  or  Agnosticism  has  any  strong  hold  upon  the 
working  classes.  Mr.  Holyoake  is  here  an  unexceptional  witness  and 
he  says  in  a  debate  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  ''  When  I  go  to  Glasgow,  to 
Huddersfield,  to  Liverpool,  to  Manchester,  I  find  the  Secularists  there 
unadvanced  in  position.  Even  in  Northampton,  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
knows,  I  found  them  lately  meeting  on  the  second  floor  of  a  public- 
house  where  I  found  them  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  In 
Glasgow  they  are  in  the  same  second  rate  position  they  were  in  twenty-five 

or  thirty  years  ago.     What  have  they  been  doing  ? The 

most  ordinary  sects  build  or  hire  temples  and  other  places  where  their 
people  decently  meet.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  with  all  his  zeal  and  appeals 
finds  to-day  that  all  London  can  do  is  to  put  up  with  this  kind  of  pbce  in 
which  we  now  meet  opposite  a  lunatic  asylum  where  people,  so  the 
enemy  says,  naturally  expect  to  find  us  1"  So  says  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  is 
not  likely  to  overstate  the  question.  Even  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  a  purely  secular  education  are  compelled  to  confess  that 
the  people  will  not  have  it.  Parents  who  neglect  religion  themselves 
demand  it  for  their  children.  Why  ?  Because  though  their  faith  may 
be  vague  and  shadowy,  a  faith  they  have,  and  in  the  midst  of  much 
degradation  and  sin  they  are  still  '*  feeling  after  God  if  haply  they  may 
find  Him."  It  may  even  be  that  they  are  not  more  irreligious  than 
many  very  respectable  church-goers,  for  there  is  much  truth  in  what  was 
said  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield  at  the  Wolverhampton  Congress  *'  that 
it  is  the  fashion  in  the  West  End  to  attend  the  means  of  grace,  but  it  is 
the  fashion  in  the  East  End  to  stay  away." 
40 
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Perhaps  it  is  not  always  indifference  that  keeps  thezn  away.  In  soine 
cases  it  may  be  the  fact  that  they  do  not  understand  or  appreciate  the 
system  under  which  religion  is  presented  to  them.  Religion  may  be 
defined  as  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  channel  through 
which  God  speaks  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  All  forms,  ceremonies, 
liturgies,  and  creeds  are  but  the  means  by  which  that  communion  may 
be  fostered  and  sustained.  It  may  be  worth  considering  whether  even 
now  the  Church  does  not  speak  in  ''unknown  tongues"  and  in  ^a 
language  not  understanded  by  the  people."  Elaborate  services,  a  noble 
ritual,  exalted  worship  and  soul  inspiring  psalms  may  in  the  case  of  the 
ignorant  and  untaught  be  barriers  which  keep  the  soul  from  God,  and 
not  channels  through  which  she  passes  into  free  and  loving  intercourse. 

To  clear  these  channels  and  break  down  those  bsmriers  is  the 
splendid  privilege  of  the  Christian  layman.  The  clergy  cannot  do  it, 
though  they  must  lead  and  direct  the  work.  They  cannot  do  it  because 
they  are  already  overburdened  and  can  hardly  meet  the  many  and 
daily  increasing  demands  upon  their  energy  and  zeal. 

The  revived  life  of  the  Church  has  multiplied  tenfold  the  work  of  a 
faithful  priest.  The  daily  offices,  the  frequent  communions,  the 
preparation  for  sermons  and  meditations,  parochial  visiting,  classes  and 
ministering  to  individual  souls  leave'him  but  a  short  time  to  devote  to 
direct  evangelising  work. 

The  layman  also  has  some  peculiar  advantages  which  the  clergyman 
has  not, 

(i)  He  is  not  expected  to  do  it ;  and  this  at  once  excites  attention  and 
respect.  There  must  be  something  in  religion  if  it  compels  the 
physician  to  speak  about  the  soul  whilst  he  ministers  to  the  body,  or  the 
lawyer  and  the  man  of  business  to  give  up  their  hard-earned  rest  for  the 
privil^e  of  preaching  to  the  poor,  or  the  working-man  to  bear  witness 
before  his  mates  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 

(2)  The  layman  mixing  with  his  fellows  knows  their  thoughts  and 
difficulties  and  understands  their  modes  of  expression  as  a  rule  better 
than  a  priest. 

(3)  The  clergy  from  their  very  position  and  special  education  speak  as 
teachers  with  authority,  the  layman  on  the  other  hand  can  speak  as 
brother  to  brother  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  There  can  indeed 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  enormous  help  to  the  cause  of  true  religion 
when  laymen  of  position  and  culture,  great  statesmen  and  great  leaders 
of  thought  take  their  place  boldly  in  the  rank  of  Church  workers — Lord 
Chancellors  as  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  Prime  Ministers  as  loyal  and 
devoted  churchmen,  are  a  power  and  influence  for  good  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  exaggerate.  Thank  God  the  Church  of  England  is  rich  in 
such  bright  examples.  What  a  magnificent  testimony  also  it  is  to  the 
vital  power  of  Christianity  when  in  a  meeting  working-men  can  get  up 
one  after  the  other  and  boldly  and  faithfully  declare  that  all  the  clergy 
teach  is  true  because  they  have  experienced  it  in  their  hearts  and  lives. 

But  Sunday  school  teaching,  district  visiting,  even  personal  testimony 
in  public  and  private,  though  most  valuable  and  helpful  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  times. 

We  want  an  aggressive  movement  in  the  Church.  If  the  people  will  not 
come  to  the  Church,  the  Church  must  go  to  the  people.  We  have  not 
yet  learned  the  full  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words,  "Go  out  into  the  streets 
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and  lanes  of  the  city  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
lame,  and  the  blind ;  '*  and  '*  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  and 
compel  them  to  come  in  that  My  house  may  be  filled." 

This  is  the  Divine  method  of  *'  seeking  and  saving  the  lost "  both  in 
the  town  and  country. 

An  organized  body  of  laymen,  whether  many  or  few,  is  needed  in  every 
parish  to  be  responsible  for  and  to  carry  on  this  work.  Street  preaching 
would  thus  become  what  it  ought  to  be,  an  ordinary  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  for  reaching  those  who  have  lapsed  from,  or  never 
yet  been  won  to,  God. 

There  is  no  .doubt  that  thousands  are  by  this  means  being  rescued 
from  a  life  of  sin  and  shame.  The  simple  singing  of  a  well-known 
hymn,  a  short  earnest  prayer  and  a  manly  straightforward  address  will  often 
speak  home  to  some  poor  wandering  soul  and  bring  him  in  penitence  to 
the  cross  of  Christ.  The  results  may  not  be  seen  all  at  once,  sometimes 
not  for  months  or  years.  Some  may  scoff  and  jeer,  but  not  many ;  some 
may  turn  away  careless  or  indifferent,  but  in  the  case  of  the  greater 
numbers,  the  consciences  of  the  people  are  with  the  preacher,  and 
whether  they  receive  or  reject  the  message  they  know  that  he  is  right. 

This  is  the  direct  result,  but  the  indirect  is  far  greater.  The  Church 
is  recognized  as  the  friend  of  the  people  :  they  see  that  she  is.  anxious 
for  their  salvation  and  they  learn  to  respect  and  love  her.  The  people 
have  not  been  lost  in  one  or  two  generations,  and  there  need  be  no  dis- 
may if  it  takes  a  little  time  to  win  them  back.  It  is  much  if  the  garner 
is  prepared  for  a  great  ingathering.  A  friendly  footing  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  in  their  hour  of  distress  and  searching  of  heart  the  people 
will  turn  to  the  mother  who  has  toiled  and  laboured  for  their  redemption. 

The  layman  need  not  be  a  man  of  any  high  position  or  possess  any 
great  intellectual  power  or  any  other  special  advantage.  A  poor,  plain, 
ignorant  and  unlettered  man,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  the  salvation  of 
souls,  can  often  out  of  his  own  experience  speak  home  to  the  hearts  of 
working-men  when  a  more  correct  and  cultivated  speaker  might  fail  to 
touch  their  consciences  or  even  arrest  their  attention.  God  can  and  does 
now,  as  in  olden  time,  use  the  foolish  things  of  this  world  to  confound 
•the  wise,  and  the  weak  things  to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  Satan. 

Call  them  what  you  will,  local  preachers,  Church  Army  officers,  lay 
readers,  or,  as  I  prefer  it,  brother  evangelists,  the  Church  has  need  of 
her  working-men  to  speak  to  their  brothers  in  their  o^n  language  the 
wonderful  words  of  God. 

We  have  in  these  men  a  rich  mine  of  lay  workers  which  as  yet  has 
scarcely  been  opened.  They  want  bringing  out,  encouraging,  and 
leaching ;  they  are  very  shy  and  diffident,  easily  suppressed  and  distrustful 
of  their  own  power  and  influence.  They  require  leading  and  directing 
and  are  very  willing  to  learn  provided  they  are  treated  as  men  and  not 
as  children  and  inferiors.  They  need  much  instruction  and  grounding 
in  the  faith,  but  no  men  grasp  it  more  readily  and  assimilate  it  more 
eagerly  if  presented  to  them  simply  and  intelligibly,  not  as  so  many  dry 
and  abstract  dogmas,  but  as  revealing  some  new  truth  or  some  fresh 
beauty  in  the  person  of  the  Master  they  have  learned  to  love.  All  time 
and  labour  spent  is  amply  repaid.  They  will  become  the  backbone  of 
the  Church.  Loyal,  earnest,  enthusiastic  Churchmen,  fit  evangelists  of 
the  new  democracy. 
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Yet  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  busy  men,  whether  workers  with  their 
hands  or  heads,  is  very  small  and  quite  inadequate  for  regular  and 
systematic  evangelizing  work.  A  few  evenings  a  week  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  necessary  rest  and  recreation  is  the  utmost  they  can  give  It 
is  absolutely  essential  if  such  a  mission  is  to  be  carried  on  with  anything 
like  vigour  to  enlist  a  very  considerable  number  of  earnest  and  able  men 
who  will  devote  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  work  and  make  it 
the  one  business  of  their  lives. 

The  clergy  cannot,  it  would  appear,  be  very  largely  increased. 

A  largely  increased  clergy  would  mean  an  impoverished  clergy,  and 
an  impoverished  clergy  means  an  inefficient  and  desponding  clergy.  And 
yet  the  population  of  the  country  by  the  laws  of  regular  growth  is 
increasing  by  hundreds  of  thousands  year  by  year.  Not  only  has  the  old 
lost  ground  to  be  reclaimed,  but  the  new  towns  springing  up  so  quickly 
all  around  us  must  be  provided  for. 

A  new  order  of  brother  evangelists,  carefully  selected  and  trained, 
duly  tested  and  examined,  approved  and  commissioned  by  the  bishops 
can  alone  cope  with  the  pressing  needs  of  these  times. 

The  most  promising  and  devoted  men  of  the  local  and  district 
workers,  who  have  done  good  service  in  their  own  parishes  and  who  are 
anxious  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church 
should  be  gathered  into  a  training  home  and  placed  under  the  care  and 
guidance  of  some  experienced  priest. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  greatest  care  and  discretion  be  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  the  men.  No  man,  for  instance,  should  be  chosen 
who  is  out  of  work,  that  there  may  be  no  ground  for  the  accusation  ever 
ready  to  be  made  that  he  is  looking  out  for  a  job. 

It  is  well  also  that  only  those  men  be  taken  into  the  training  homes 
who  have  already  given  proof  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  aptitude 
for  the  work,  men  who  have  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  gifts  of  an 
evangelist,  and  who,  judging  from  their  previous  career,  are  not  likely  to- 
be  disqualified  at  a  later  stage,  as  it  would  be  unfortunate  and  wrong  to- 
allow  men  to  give  up  their  ordinary  means  of  livelihood  unless  the  pro- 
bability were  very  great  that  they  would  be  fitted  for  their  higher  work. 
Moreover,  no  man  should  be  accepted  unless  he  can  clearly  show  that  he 
has  made  sufficient  provision  for  his  wife  and  children,  supposing 
him  to  be  a  married  man,  while  he  is  in  the  training  home. 

Also,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  enters  the  training 
home  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  no  guarantee  is  given  of  pro- 
viding him  with  employment  unless  he  fully  satisfies  the  authorities  and 
proves  himself  to  be  a  capable  and  efficient  evangelist. 

The  training  should  extend  over  several  months,  say  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  nine  months  according  to  the  age,  ability,  and  previous 
experience  of  the  candidate. 

There  must  be  a  very  regular,  if  not  strict,  rule  of  life  by  which 
character  may  be  tested  and  habits  of  obedience  anpl  submission  formed 

Daily  attendance  At  the  offices  of  the  Church,  regular  study,  simple 
instruction  in  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  parochial  visiting,  and  practical 
experience  in  the  mode  of  speaking  and  conducting  mission  services 
will  cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  evangelist's  training. 

The  evangelist  having  passed  through  his  period  of  training,  and 
having  after  due  examination  obtained  a  commission  from  the  bishop,. 
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will  be  sent  to  work  in  parishes  where  the  incumbents  are  anxious  and 
willing  to  receive  him.  He  will  now  devote  his  whole  time  to  mission 
work»  and  receive  a  fixed  salary,  which  should  in  no  case  be  more  than 
he  could  command  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  his  own  employ- 
ment. 

Such  a  work  as  I  have  attempted  to  describe  is  no  mere  theory,  but 
is  actually  being  carried  on  with  great  energy  and  success  in  the  Lich- 
field diocese. 

At  present  it  is  only  in  its  infancy ;  yet  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished justifies  the  hope  that  before  long  it  will  become  a  very 
important  department  of  the  Church's  work,  and  a  most  valuable  means 
of  influencing  and  winning  those  who  are  at  present  outside  her  pale. 
The  work  is  known  as  the  *'  Lichfield  Diocesan  Lay  Mission,"  and  its 
title  is  my  plea,  if  an  apology  be  necessary,  for  introducing  to  your 
notice  the  work  of  a  local  or  quasi-local  institution. 

The  leader  of  the  mission  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Colvile,  a  distinguished  lay- 
man appointed  by  the  bishop.  Formerly  a  prominent  officer  in  the 
Salvation  Army  he  separated  from  that  body  oi>  conscientious  grounds, 
l>ecause  he  felt  bound  to  lay  before  his  people  our  Lord's  teaching  on 
the  sacraments  and  means  of  grace.  Now  an  enthusiastic  Churchman, 
he  is  working  with  all  his  energy  and  might  to  bring  the  Gospel  in  its 
fulness  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  No  man  could  be  more 
eminently  fitted  for  the  work,  and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  this  one  faithful  layman  has  had  in  making  the 
Church — I  will  not  say  acceptable— but  an  object  of  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion to  those  who  were  before  scarcely  conscious  of  her  existence. 

He  has  been  at  work  for  six  years,  and  in  that  time  centres  of 
mission  work  have  been  established  in  a  large  number  of  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Potteries  and  Black  Country,  Two  years  ago  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  if  the  work  were  to  be  a  permanent  one,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a  much  larger  number  of  lay  workers,  and  accordingly 
with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  bishop  a  small  training  home  for 
evangelists  was  inaugurated. 

It  was  solemnly  dedicated  and  blessed  by  the  bishop,  and  has  since 
been  working  with  very  marked  success.  Twelve  evangelists  have  been 
sent  forth,  and  are  doing  good  work  in  different  parts  of  the  diocese, 
four  more  are  in  the  Home,  and  others  are  waiting  to  come  in  when 
vacancies  occur. 

We  have  learnt  from  this  little  beginning  three  things : — 

(i)  That  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  good  and 
earnest  men  of  the  right  sort,  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives  to 
this  object. 

(2)  That  there  is  among  the  parochial  clergy  a  growing  demand  for 
the  services  of  these  evangelists,  and  that  as  mission  centres  open  this 
demand  is  likely  to  increase. 

(3)  That  the  work  of  these  men  among  the  artisan  and  labouring 
classes  has  been  productive  of  very  good  and  promising  results. 

The  evangelists  when  on  duty  wear  a  plain  brown  cassock  and  girdle. 
They  are  placed  entirely  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  clergy. 
'lliey  receive  their  orders  and  work  from  them,  and  are  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  teaching  and  customs  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are 
working.    They  are  paid  weekly,  a  married  man  receiving  27s^  an  nn- 
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married  one  24s.,  and   a  week's   notice  is  sufficient  to  terminate  the 
engagement. 

Now,  this  scheme  only  wants  a  little  development  to  make  it  almost 
a  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  religious  orders  of  the  Church,  but 
in  a  mode  adapted  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  evangelists  are  engaged  in  active  work,  but  yet  they 
have  the  strength  and  help  of  belonging  to  a  community.  They 
live  by  rule,  and  are  entirely  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  bishop 
and  warden.  They  return  year  by  year  to  their  common  house  or 
the  cathedral  city  for  a  time  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  retreat, 
and  also  meet  as  opportunities  permit  for  conference  with  one  another 
and  their  appointed  leaders  on  subjects  connected  with  their  work. 

Our  present  difficulty  is  the  limited  area  over  which  the  work  extends. 
It  would  be  much  easier,  and  in  proportion  not  nearly  so  expensive,  to 
have  twenty  or  thirty  men  in  the  Training  Home  at  one  time  as  it  is  to 
have  half-a-dozen.  The  men  also  would  receive  much  greater  advantage 
»  from  the  presence  of  the  larger  number,  as  the  community  life  would  be 
more  real  and  the  discipline  more  exact  and  definite.  And  yet,  as  long 
as  the  work  is  confined  to  a  single  diocese,  it  must,  at  any  rate  for  some 
years,  be  too  limited  to  allow  of  this  extension.  If  three  or  four  dioceses 
could  be  combined,  and  a  Training  Home  established  with  the  sanction 
of  the  various  bishops  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  much  wider  area,  this 
difficulty  would  be  overcome. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  a  special  kind  of  work  in  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  Christian  layman  can  render  splendid  and  noble 
service ;  perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  our  dangers  and 
difficulties,  and  consider  how  we  may  best  meet  and  remove  them.  It 
will  also  be  necessary  to  mention  objections  that  are  sometimes  raised, 
and  to  suggest  the  answers  that  may  be  given. 

The  relationship  between  the  lay  worker  and  the  parish  priest  is  one 
of  much  delicacy,  and  often  not  a  little  difficult.  Of  course  there  can 
be  no  question  of  authority  or  jurisdiction,  because,  in  theory,  all  would 
be  ready  to  confess  the  obvious  fact  that  the  cure  of  souls  has  been 
committed  to  the  parish  priest  and  to  him  alone,  and  that  he  being 
primarily  responsible,  must  decide  how  and  by  whom  and  on  what  lines 
his  parish  is  to  be  worked.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  parish  priest  cannot  do  the  work  alone,  and  that  having 
called  in  the  aid  of  lay  workers,  whether  voluntary  or  paid,  he  is  bound 
to  do  all  that  lies  in  his  power  to  make  their  work  effective,  and,  though 
he  holds  the  reins,  to  drive  with  a  light  hand,  without  any  unnecessary 
interference  or  restraint.  Some  clergy  seem  half  afraid  of  the  laity,  and, 
like  timid  drivers,  either  chafe  them  with  unnecessary  pulling  or,  in 
sheer  despair,  let  them  take  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and  run  off  with 
the  whole  concern.  They  remind  me  very  much  of  the  dependent 
minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  who,  in  a  moment  of  open- 
heartedness,  confessed  to  his  friend  that  his  deacons  were  worse  than 
the  devil,  because  if  you  resisted  the  devil  he  would  "  fly  from  you,"  but 
if  you  resisted  a  deacon  he  would  fly  at  you.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  clergy  are  sometimes  inclined  to  be  rather  narrow  and 
parochial.  They  speak  of  **  my  church,"  "  my  parish,"  "  my  people," 
^      whereas,  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  "  God's  church,"  **  God's    parish," 
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'^  God's  people."  Of  course,  this  mode  of  speaking  is  quite  natural^ 
and  would  be  quite  harmless  if  it  did  not  often  disclose  a  state  of  mind 
which  is  a  great  hindrance  to  Church  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  almost  im- 
pregnable position  of  the  clergy,  which  renders  them  within  certain  very 
wide  limits  amenable  neither  to  their  bishops  nor  the  people  entrusted 
to  their  care,  is  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  autocracy  and  dangerous 
independence.  It  is  possible  for  the  clergy  to  use  their  position — I  will 
not  say  to  neglect  their  work,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  but  to  be  selfish 
over  their  work,  and  either  to  keep  it  too  exclusively  in  their  own  hands 
or,  like  the  unwilling  alms-giver,  to  dole  it  out  *' grudgingly  and  of 
necessity." 

We  clergy  need  sometimes  to  be  reminded  that  we  are  beneficial  not 
for  our  own  profit  and  security,  but  for  the  advantage  and  well-being  of 
the  Church.  We  must  not  cling  tenaciously  to  our  own  prerogatives 
and  privileges,  and  treat  our  laymen  as  servants,  working  "  under  us  '* 
or  "for  us,"  but  in  a  spirit  of  generous  equality  and  brotherhood,  even 
as  God  has  called  us  all  to  be  ''  fellow-workers  "  with  Him. 

It  was  a  miserable  specimen  of  mystical  interpretation  which  led  one 
of  the  old  Fathers  to  say,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  the  ox  and  the  ass 
together" — meaning  by  the  noble  ox  the  clergy,  and  describing  the 
laity  under  the  figure  of  the  less- favoured  animal.  The  laity,  too,  are 
not  quite  faultless ;  and  though  they  have  not  the  excuse  of  centuries  of 
privileged  exclusiveness,  which,  according  to  the  well-known  if  somewhat 
vague  law  of  heredity,  is  a  power  and  influence  somewhat  difficult  to 
resist,  yet  even  they  are  somewhat  crotchety  and  self-willed,  and  inclined 
to  think  that  the  clergy  are  always  wrong.  The  fussy  layman  (I  am 
glad  to  be  able  to  leave  the  laywoman  in  the  hands  of  Canon  Body)^ 
who  is  always  meddling  and  never  working,  always  finding  fault,  though 
seldom  suggesting  a  remedy,  is,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  clergy,  and  a  very  decided  hindrance  to  Church  work. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  delicacy  of  thus  speaking  of  the  faults  of  both 
to  a  mixed  audience  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  would  beg  as  a  favour  the 
clergy  to  forget  what  I  have  said  about  the  laity,  and  the  laity  to  erase 
from  their  memories  my  admonitions  to  the  clergy.  A  little  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  *'  give  and  take,''  a  little  bearing  and  forbearing,  a  large  measure 
of  indulgence  for  the  weakness  of  our  human  nature,  a  wide  sympathy  by 
which  we  shall  understand  more  thoroughly  the  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions to  which,  though  in  different  ways,  both  alike  are  subject,  a  deeper 
realisation  of  the  blessedness  of  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do,  will 
make  us  patient  one  with  the  other,  eager  rather  to  hide  than 
expose  one  another^s  faults,  slow  to  take  offence,  anxious  to  strengthen 
and  uphold  each  the  work  of  all. 

Mutual  trust  and  confidence  will  soon  break  down  the  barriers  that 
divide  us,  and  lead  the  clergy  and  laity  to  work  together  in  the  bonds  of 
unity  and  peace. 

The  work  of  laymen  in  evangelising  the  masses  is  sometimes  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  and  distrust,  even  by  earnest  and  well-meaning 
churchmen,  who  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  these  new  methods,  and 
who  look  upon  outdoor  services,  rough  and  ready  preaching,  extempore 
prayers,  and  informal  singing  as  out  of  keeping  with  the  quiet  respec- 
tability of  the  English  Church,  and  the  calm,  unbending  dignity  of  the 
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Anglican  clergy.  To  them  Matins  and. Evensong,  and  perhaps  a  monthly 
Communion,  are  all  sufficient,  and  they  fear  that  in  this  new  eagerness 
to  adapt  the  Church  to  the  people,  the  old  ways  may  be  neglected,  and 
the  old  worshippers  less  cared  for.  There  is  surely  a  spice  of  the  Elder 
Brother  in  this  objection.  "  He  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in."  He 
heard  the  sound  of  ^'  music  and  dancing,"  and  asked  roughly  **  what 
these  things  meant."  Well,  the  Father  was  very  patient — ^he  went  out 
and  ''intreated  him."  He  did  not  attempt  to  argue  or  reason,  bat 
simply  **intreated  him."  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,"  but  "this  thy 
brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  was  lost  and  is  found." 

So  we  must  be  very  careful  and  considerate  in  dealing  with  what  may 
seem  to  us  very  unreasonable,  not  to  say  uncharitable,  prejudices.  We 
must  show  them  gently  and  kindly  that  the  Gospel  is  large  enough  for 
all,  that  the  more  widely  it  is  extended,  the  more  intense  it  grows,  and 
that  their  share  grows  larger  even  when  it  is  most  divided.  The  twelve 
baskets  full  were  much  more  than  the  five  barley  loaves,  and  yet  the 
great  multitude  had  been  fully  satisfied. 

Great  forbearance,  gentle  explanations,  and  a  readiness  to  learn  from 
honest  criticism  will  soon  bring  together  the  children  of  a  common 
Father. 

Already  there  are  many  signs  that  this  new  order  is  being  more 
appreciated  and  understood,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
Church,  laymen  are  taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  clergy,  not 
only  in  conference  and  debate,  but  in  the  more  spiritual  work  of  evan- 
gelising the  people  and  dealing  with  individual  souls. 

The  clergy  who  have  had  experience  of  the  work  done  by  these 
brother  evangelists  in  their  own  parishes,  all,  with  one  voice,  gratefully 
acknowledge  the  help  they  have  received.  The  outward  tokens  1^ 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  gauge  the  spiritual  life  of  a  parish — eager* 
ness  for  the  means  of  grace,  more  baptisms,  more  communicants,  larger 
congregations — all  show  that  their  work  has  been  already  blessed.  The 
fields  are  white  already  to  harvest.  The  people,  half  unconscious,  axe 
waiting  to  be  gathered  in. 

Great  will  be  the  glory  of  that  Church  which  has  the  heart  and  wit 
to  win  them.  The  cry  that  stirred  the  heart  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages  was  the  voice  of  the  Crusaders — **  It  is  the  will  of  God."  The 
vision  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  the  body  of  their  Lord  was  laid, 
gathered  the  chivalry  and  faith  of  Christendom  round  the  standard  of 
the  cross. 

Home  and  kindred,  wealth  and  position,  yes,  life  itself,  were  freely 
offered  to  win  as  shrines  for  God  the  spots  which  Christ  had  hallowed 
by  His  life  and  death.  Living  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  lying  all 
around  you  in  ruin  and  despair,  and  I  say  to  those  who  have  the  heart 
to  listen,  "  Here  is  a  great  crusade.  Here  is  a  work  worthy  (^  the 
English  Church."    Surely  it  is  the  will  of  God. 


Sydney  Gedge,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Rev.  Canon  Body. 
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{b)  Of  Women,  in  Sisterhoods,  &c 

The  Rev.  William  Durst,  Rector  of  Alverstoke,  Gosport, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Winchester. 

To-day  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the.  necessity  for 
women's  work,  or  to  speak  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is  already  em- 
ployed. To  women  are  given  pre-eminently  the  graces  of  the  heart, 
sjrmpathy,  affection,  gentleness,  and  there  are  no  greater  weapons  than 
these  for  storming  the  solid  masonry  of  indifference,  and  pulling  down 
the  strongholds  of  Satan. 

Even  in  the  desultory,  unskilled  services  of  our  district  visitors  the 
Church  has  found  a  power  which  she  could  not  afford  to  lose,  but  when 
-devout  women  have  been  taught  to  use  their  weapons,  when  their  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  faculties  have  been  developed  by  education,  when 
their  whole  lives  are  consecrated  to  this  one  work  for  God,  there  is 
nothing  which  can  exceed  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  which  lie  within 
their  grasp.  But  who  shall  work  out  this  problem  for  us,  so  powerful 
for  good,  and  yet,  as  history  shows,  so  fruitful  of  danger. 

Where  is  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  which  alone  can  safely 
direct,  control,  and  develop  these  resources  ?  Through  lack  of  guid- 
ance in  this  very  particular  we  have  been  brought  into  dangerous  seas. 

Questions  like  these  cannot  with  safety  be  remitted  for  solution  to 
individual  priests,  and  mothers  of  communities,  and  mistresses  of 
novices,  and  yet  the  voicer  of  authority  is  silent,  and  we  are  left  to  drift 
hither  and  thither,  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine. 

There  are  two  points  to  which  I  will  briefly  allude  in  this  paper : — 

(i)  What  does  the  Church  want? 

(2)  What  do  devout  women  want? 

I. — More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  two  archbishops  and  eighteen 
English  bishops  set  forward  certain  rules  and  principles  for  the  revival  of 
the  primitive  order  of  deaconess  in  the  Church  of  England.  What  these 
prelates  recommended  I  take  to  be  their  answer  to  my  first  question. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  their  scheme  has  never  been  thoroughly  worked 
-out  by  the  Church  at  large,  although  it  has  been  adopted  with  more  or 
less  success  in  different  dioceses. 

There  are  two  principles  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  bishops,  which 
exactly  represent  the  need  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  women's  work. 

(i)  The  Church  needs  trained  woxVitrs. 

(2)  The  Church  needs  aut/ufrized  vroxkeTS. 

The  question  of  training  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  vital  importance. 

It  is  not  merely  technical  training  that  is  needed,  but  still  more  mental 
and  spiritual  training.  We  want  to  have  good  visitors,  good  nurses,  good 
teachers,  kind  and  sympathetic  sisters  of  the  poor,  but  that  is  not  all. 
We  want  educated  women.  We  want  women  trained  in  the  practice 
of  devotion^  women  who  know  their  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  and  who  can 
give  an  answer  to  him  that  asketh  concerning  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
The  deaconess  ought  to  represent  the  highest  possible  form  of  women's 
work  in  the  Church.  Something  altogether  distinct  from  the  mission 
woman  or  the  trained  nurse,  though  discharging  the  offices  of  both. 

There  may  be  circumstances  when  the  rule  should  be  relaxed,  when 
•certain  spiritual  qualifications  may  be  held  to  compensate  for  the  lack 
-of  power  to   answer  questions,  but    I   gready  hope   to  see  the  day 
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when  the  office  •of  a  deaconess  shall  only  be  conferred  on  those  who 
have  given  evidence  by  examination  of  such  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Prayer-book  as,  in  the  judgment  of^the  bishops, 
ought  to  be  required  in  those  who  are  to  be  set  apart  for  the  service 
of  the  Church. 

(ii.)  The  second  need  of  the  Church  is  authorized  workers. 

We  find  ourselves  in  face  of  a  very  great  difficulty  in  this  matter. 

Some  of  the  best  women's  work  is  being  done  for  the  Church  by  those 
who  cannot  be  called  authorized  workers  in  the  sense  of  those  who- 
work  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop.  At  any  rate  his  authority  is 
rather  recognized  in  theory  than  accepted  in  practice. 

And  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any  reasonable  prospect  exists  of 
these  devout  women  placing  themselves  under  direct  episcopal  control. 

I  refer  more  especially  to  our  sisterhoods,  though  not  entirely  to- 
them.  They  were  left  to  work  out  their  principles  by  themselves,  and 
now  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  change  their  directors. 

Moreover  the  wide  diversity  of  theological  view  which  the  Church- 
tolerates  finds  its  natural  expression  in  her  chief  rulers,  and  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  sympathy  of  one  bishop  will  pass  on  to  his  suc- 
cessor. 

The  day  may  come  when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  continuity  of 
sympathy  so  essential  for  the  progress  of  Church  work  in  every  diocese 
will  be  more  completely  assured  to  the  Church,  and  then  the  religious 
communities  may  see  their  way  to  welcome  direct  episcopal  control,  but 
as  things  are  we  must  perhaps  be  content  to  wait. 

Nevertheless,  we  ought  to  aip  at  a  truer  ideal,  and  this  is  to  be  found, 
in  my  judgment,  in  the  order  of  deaconesses,  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  bishops. 

The  definition  of  a  deaconess  was  given  as  follows : — *'  A  deaconess 
is  a  woman  set  apart  by  the  bishop  under  that  title  for  service  in  the 
Church.*'  She  receives  her  commission  by  the  laying  on  of  hands^ 
of  the  bishop,  surely  a  higher  dignity  than  being  professed  by  a  priest. 

The  title  of  deaconess  has  been  assumed  by  those  who  have  re- 
ceived no  such  ordering,  by  those  who  are  merely  Church  workers,  but 
that  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  word  ought  to  be  understood  in  the 
Church.  In  many  minds  a  prejudice  exists  against  the  name  in  conse- 
quence of  this  confusion  of  ideas. 

The  theory  of  Church  order  is  guarded  by  the  rule  that  '^  no  deaconess 
or  deaconess  institution  shall  officially  accept  work  in  a  diocese  without 
the  authority  of  the  bishop,''  and  in  ^parish  '*  without  the  express  autho- 
rity of  the  incumbent,  which  authority  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time, 
except  it  be  in  some  non-parochial  position,  as  in  a  hospital  or  such  like 
institution." 

Nevertheless,  and  this  is  a  very  important  regulation,  *'  In  all  matters 
not  connected  with  the  parochial  or  other  system  under  which  she  is 
summoned  to  work,  a  deaconess  may,  if  belonging  to  a  deaconess  in- 
stitution, act  in  harmony  with  the  general  rules  of  such  institution."  I 
am  quoting  the  words  used  by  thecommittee  of  bishops. 

There  are  three  points  in  these  provisions  which  deserve  especial 
notice : — 

(i)  The  position  of  the  deaconess  is  defined  both  in  relation  to  the 
diocese  and  to  the  parish. 
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As  regards  the  diocese,  she  holds  the  bishop's  license,  and  cannot  act 
without  it. 

As  regards  the  parish,  her  relations  to  the  parish  priest  are  not  com- 
plicated by  a  superior  sdlegiance  to  the  mother  of  a  community. 

(2)  If  the  principles  here  set  forth  are  duly  observed,  the  dangers  aris- 
ing through  want  of  Church  discipline  will  be  averted.  These  dangers 
are  very  real  in  connection  with  women's  work.  Even  in  the  in- 
terests of  existing  sisterhoods  the  time  has  come  for  the  exercise  of  due 
control.  At  the  present  time  any  priest,  whether  personally  qualified  or 
the  reverse,  feels  himself  at  liberty  to  profess  sisters  and  form  a  com- 
munity. There  are  some  women  who  wear  the  dress  of  a  sister  and  who 
go  about  begging  for  their  work,  concerning  whose  profession  nobody 
knows.  Surely  this  is  intolerable,  and  yet  without  the  bishop  where  are 
you  to  draw  the  line  ? 

(3)  And. the  third  point  is  that  in  recognizing  the  deaconess  institution 
and  making  it  permissible  for  a  deaconess  to  act  in  harmony  with  the 
general  rules  of  such  institutions  while  engaged  in  parochial  work,  the 
bishops  appear  to  accept  the  principle  of  some  form  of  community  life. 

II. — ^The  second  question  I  wish  to  submit  is  this  : — What  do  devout 
women  want  ? 

This  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  successful  development  of 
woman's  work,  and  has  perhaps  received  too  little  attention.  As  a  rule 
women  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  service  of  God  have  some  clear 
ideal  of  what  they  aspire  to  be,  and  their  reasonable  aspirations  must  be 
regarded  in  no  narrow  spirit. 

Their  ideals  will  be  found  to  present  considerable  variety. 

Some  women  desire  to  hold  themselves  as  free  as  possible  from  re- 
straints which  to  them«are  irksome,  and  are  not  deeply  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  strict  Church  discipline. 

There  are  others  who  view  their  position  from  exactly  the  opposite 
standpoint ;  they  desire,  before  all  things,  to  place  themselves  under 
rule  and  direction,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  by  their  vocation  withdrawn 
from  the  ordinary  associations  of  social  life. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  extreme  section  only  who  feel  thus.  Many  very 
sober-minded  and  moderate  church  women,  in  view  of  undertaking  work 
for  God,  look  upon  these  helps  as  a  necessity  for  them. 

My  own  experience  has  been  derived  from  the  Winchester  Deaconess 
Home,  where  the  teaching  and  the  guidance  of  the  present  bishop  of 
Winchester  is  loyally  and  thoroughly  accepted.  Speaking  from  this  ex- 
perience, I  should  say  that  iYie  first  requirement  on  the  part  of  devout 
women  is  a  definite  tone  of  churchmanship.  A  vague,  insipid  church- 
manship  will  not  satisfy  them.  It  will  never  answer  to  strain  out 
everything  distinctive,  and  leave  them  a  colourless  residuum  of  doctrine 
and  practice. 

A  great  deal  of  work  in  the  Church  of  England  has  failed  on  this 
account.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  narrow,  or  require  a  cast-iron  iden- 
tity of  opinion,  but  those  who  work  together  must  more  or  less  think 
together.    This  is  especially  true  of  women. 

Secondly^  they  require  that  the  devotional  life  should  be  the  founda* 
tion  of  their  active  work.  There  is  no  true  ideal  of  Christian  work  in 
which  the  life  of  prayer  is  not  put  first  and  the  life  of  service  second. 
In  this  busy  world  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  this.     We  only  look  to  the 
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hand  of  the  labourer,  and  not  to  the  power  of  God  which  giveth  the 
increase. 

For  this  reason  they  claim  the  help  and  discipline  of  a  community  lift. 
The  daily  routine  of  prayer  and  meditation,  the  careful  economy  of 
time  for  God's  sake,  though  they  may  appear  to  those  whose  lives  ire 
more  or  less  undisciplined  as  savouring  of  bondage,  are  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  prove  them  the  very  essentials  for  happiness 
and  peace  within  the  Home,  and  the  source  of  all  the  wonderful  success 
which  distinguishes  the  Sisters*  work  amongst  the  poor  and  suffering. 

Thirdly^  they  want  the  sheltering  care  which  a  Home  provides. 
Besides  the  Rule  of  Life  and  the  special  religious  privileges  which  the 
community  affords,  a  worker,  such  as  we  are  contemplating,  craves  for 
support  and  protection. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  position  of  a  deaconess  is  analagous 
to  that  of  a  young  deacon.  She  needs  a  defence  which  he  can  do  with- 
out. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  deaconess  is  not  of  necessity  a  sister.  The  two 
things  are  separate.  An  unattached  deaconess,  if  set  apart,  is  essentially 
a  deaconess  in  the  full  meaning  of  4he  term,  but  I  believe  that  the  com- 
munity life  is  just  the  one  thing  which  will  make  the  office  possible  to 
some  of  our  best  workers. 

Personally ,«I  do  not  think  that  the  office  will  ever  become  establi^ed 
in  the  Church  in  the  form  of  unattached  deaconesses. 

Such  a  position  will  not  attract  the  highest  class  of  women  workers, 
such  as  the  deaconess  ought  to  represent,  namely,  those  who  are 
willing  to  undergo  a  long  course  of  training  and  preparation  for  their 
sacred  calling,  above  all  those  who  aim  at  a  high  ideal  of  the  devo- 
tional life. 

Fourthly^  they  desire,  in  some  formal  and  solemn  manner,  to  conse- 
crate their  whole  lives  to  God.  There  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
devout  women  lo  pledge  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  great  difficulty  about  the  taking  of  life  vows« 
The  deaconess  is  not  under  formal  vows ;  she  may  resign  her  office 
into  the  hands  of  the  bishop,  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  wisest  and  best 
arrangement. 

But  still  there  are  women  who  cannot  feel  that  their  lives  are  really 
dedicated  unless  they  are  formally  dedicated.  How  far  this  desire 
may  be  lawfully  gratified  is  a  question  upon  which  we  ought  to  have 
wise  direction,  but  if  I  may  venture  to  express  my  own  opinion,  I  would 
say  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  hit  upon  a  very  wise  and  happy  expedient 
when  he  required  his  sister^  of  charity  to  vow  themselves  for  one  year 
only,  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  re-dedicate  themselves,  year  by  year,  at  a 
stated  time  during  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  so  from  year  to  year  the 
whole  life  was  to  be  given  to  God.  It  is  said  that  a  sister  of  charity  very 
seldom  fails  to  renew  her  vow. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  sister  of  charity  is  not  a  nun. 

St.  Vincent  speaks  of  them  in  these  terms : — 

'*  They  will  remember  that  although  they  are  not  nuns,  that  condition 
not  being  suitable  for  the  works  of  their  vocation,  nevertheless  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  more  exposed  than  those  that  are  cloistered 
and  enclosed,  they  have  need  of  a  higher  virtue  than  if  they  were  pro- 
fessed in  a  religious  order.     For,  instead  of  a  convent,  they  have  only 
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the  dwellings  of  the  sick ;  for  a  cell  some  poor  chamber,  often  a  hired 
one ;  for  a  chapel,  the  parish  church ;  for  a  cloister,  the  streets  of  a  town ; 
for  enclosure,  obedience ;  for  a  gate,  the  fear  of  God ;  for  a  veil,  holy 
modesty." 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  essential  to  the  office  of  a  deaconess,  that  her 
rule  as  well  as  her  office  be  derived  from  the  bishop  only,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion  which  must  be  decided  by  those  in  authority,  and  not  by  private 
individuals. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  success  of  a  Deaconess  Home  must  de- 
pend upon  the  qualifications  of  the  head  sister  of  the  Home. 

The  success  which  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  gifts  and  spiritual  power  of  the  head  sister. 

The  power  to  influence,  to  train,  to  exercise  a  wise  discretion,  to 
inspire  earnestness,  and  to  develop  sympathy  and  affection,  are  great 
gifts,  and  certain  to  ensure  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  movement  it  is  often  very  hard  to  find  those 
who  possess  these  special  gifts.  As  the  work  goes  on  we  may  expect  to 
see  the  mantle  transferred  to  many  others. 

Upon  the  head  sister  devolves  the  technical  training,  the  spiritual 
tone,  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  institution.  Her  insight  must  dis- 
tinguish between  those  who  have  a  vocation  and  those  who  have  not. 
Her  spirit  will  animate  the  whole  work. 

The  plan  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  sanctioned  for  his 
Diocesan  Home  illustrates  how  much  is  required.  Those  women  mho 
desire  to  join  are  received  first  of  all  as  visitors  for  a  few  weeks.  If  they 
are  deemed  suitable  they  are  then  admitted  as  probationers.  Their 
probation  extends  over  a  lengthened  period  of  not  less  than  two  years, 
during  which  their  special  gifts  are  tested  and  developed.  For  the  most 
part  they  receive  six  months'  hospital  training  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
spiritual,  mental,  and  technical  training,  which  is  to  fit  them  for  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  At  the  end  of  their  probation  they  are  set  apart,  if 
accepted  by  the  bishop,  and  they  can  then  go  forth  as  unattached 
deaconesses  (which  they  never  wish  to  do),  or  they  can  remain  in 
association  with  the  Home  as  deaconess  sisters.  It  is  clear  how  much 
is  required  of  the  head  in  carrying  out  this  plan  with  success. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  the  experience  we  have  gained  in  the 
Diocese  of  Winchester  tends  to  show  that  the  organised  service  of 
women,  in  absolute  loyalty  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  bishop,  is  both  possible  and  popular. 

The  Winchester  Deaconess  Home,  enjoys  the  almost  universal  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  diocese.  The  work  of  its  members  is  accepted  and 
valued  over  a  far  more  extended  area  than  would  be  possible  for  sisters 
who  belong  to  no  authorised  Diocesan  Institution,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  no  agency  which  she  possesses  is  more  likely  to  endear  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  hearts  of  the  working  classes  of  the  nation  than  the 
Order  of  Deaconess  Sisters,  working  under  the  direction  of  the  bishop, 
and  trained  efficiently  for  their  sacred  duties. 
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ADDRESSES. 
The   Rev.  C,    H.   Grundy,  Vicar  of  St.   Peters,   Brockley. 

As  a  Manchester  man  who  has  worked  ten  years  in  London,  one  stands  here  with  a 
certain  sense  of  satisfaction,  and  yet  we  in  London,  I  think,  can  hardly  endorse  the 
account  which  was  given  as  to  the  slate  of  the  working  classes,  in  the  excellent  paper 
which  Mr.  Ring  read.  It  is  our  duty  to  face  Tacts,  and  I  always  notice  in  other  parts 
of*  England,  as  for  instance  in  Lancashire,  that  men  speak  more  hopefully  of  the 
masses  than  is  the  case  in  London.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  infidelity  amongst  the 
working  classes  of  London  and  a  great  deal  of  indifference  with  r^ard  to  religioD,  and 
we  are  not  able  to  cope  with  it  successfully.  Mr.  Gedge  is  very  anxious  that  laymen 
should  be  ordained  as  deacons,  should  continue  their  ordinary  weekday  work, 
yet  preach  in  church  on  Sundays.  I  wonder  whether  he  knows  how  hard  it  is  to 
preach  even  a  bad  sermon  ?  Working  people  would  not  like  to  see  a  cotton-spumer> 
parson  Sunday  after  Sunday  in  a  consecrated  building^  although  he  might  be  a 
good  man.  There  are  moments  of  friction  between  employers  and  employed, 
and  it  is  important  that  those  who  preach  to  us  on  Sunday  should  have  few 
opportunities  in  the  week  of  marring  the  effect  of  their  spiritual  ministratioa& 
I  have  great  respect  for  butchers  and  bakers,  and  am  a  radical  in  some  matters 
though  a  conservative  in  others,  yet  I  should  not  like,  simply  because  my  butcher  has 
(he  gift  of  fluency,  or  because  he  was  considered  a  suitable  man  even  by  my  bishop, 
to  have  to  sit  and  hear  him  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  in  the  church  pulpit.  The 
Sunday  school  and  the  big  Bible  class  of  young  men  are  his  suitable  sphere.  It 
would  be  well  if  Congresses  could  limit  each  meeting  to  one  paper  and  then  throw  the 
subject  open  to  free  discussion.  Four  papers  read  in  succession  to-night  have  produced 
mental  indigestion.  Topics  get  mixed  in  the  brain.  My  orders  are  to  speak  on  laymen^s 
work.  This  suggests  four  points  ;  (i)  get  the  right  men;  (2)  give  them  the  proper 
training  ;  (3)  guide  them  in  their  enthusiasm  ;  and  (4)  use  them  judiciously.  With 
regard  to  getting  the  right  men,  people  ask  where  are  yon  to  get  the  la3rmen  in  yoor 
parish  ?  I  say  get  them  where  you  get  blackberries,  wherever  you  caiu  Do  not  be 
too  particular  ;  steal  them  good  naturedly  from  the  next  parish  if  necessary.  The 
vicars  near  you  will  not  be  angry.  We  must  not  be  too  narrow  in  our  views  of  Church 
work.  There  should  be  plenty  of  reciprocity  between  our  parishes  ;  still  it  is  best,  if 
possible,  to  get  your  workers  from  your  own  parish  and  from  all  ranks  of  life.  I  know  a 
parish  in  Walworth  where  they  have  a  way  of  training  their  own  lay  workers,  who  thus 
become  attached  to  that  particular  parish,  but  workers  captured  elsewhere  are  liable  to 
escape.  The  training  of  lay  readers  and  preachers  requires  care  and  trouble.  As  secretary 
of  the  Lay  Workers'  Association  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester,  I  learned  something  on  this 
point.  If  you  -want  your  laymen  to  do  good  work  in  these  days  for  the  Church,  let  the 
clergymen  train  them  in  their  own  studies  in  matter  and  method,  and  espedally  in 
Christian  evidences.  The  battle  of  the  Church  is  changing  its  front.  It  is  no  longer 
a  contest  between  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  it  is  no  longer  a  contest  between 
different  parties  in  the  Church ;  but  it  is  a  contest  between  all  of  us  who  believe  in  an 
inspiration  from  God,  in  atonement  and  in  immortality,  and  those  who  believe 
in  nothing  at  all. 

The  kind  of  lesson  often  given  in  Sunday  schools  to  big  boys  does  little  to  fortify 
them.  Remember  that  in  a  short  time  these  boys  will  be  out  in  the  world  of 
business.  We  have,  say,  two  hours  a  week  in  which  to  influence  them  for  good.  The 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  are  excellent  for  anyone  to  learn,  but  they  do  not  bear  as 
directly  upon  conduct  and  character  as  do  parts  of  the  New  Testament  which  m^ht 
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]>e  selected.  Boys  in  these  modem  days  need  lessons  of  Christian  evidence  and  moral 
arguments.  They  will  soon  be  face  to  face  with  indifierentism,  infidelity,  immorality, 
:auid  secularism.  They  ought  to  be  taught  "  Christian  evidences  "  of  all  kinds  ;  reasons 
for  a  belief  in  God,  a  belief  in  the  Incarnation,  in  the  truth  of  a  Revelation,  &c 

People  nowadays  have  to  defend  their  religion  from  attacks  of  various  kinds,  and 
must  be  prepared  and  armed  beforehand.  The  art  of  speaking  must  also  be  cultivated 
by^ymen.  Let  us  have  our  laity  taught  how  to  use  their  tongues  and  their  teeth, 
4ind  how  to  be  distinct  in  their  utterance.  Many  of  our  London  laity  are  eager  to 
preach  and  to  hold  a  preaching  license  from  the  bishop,  under  the  idea  that  any  man 
who  is  good  at  heart  can  preach  well.  Others  think  \\i&x preaching  v&  the  only  work 
to  be  done.  The  clergyman  knows  the  amount  of  unseen  drudgery  needed  in  a  large 
parish,  and  Church  workers  should  be  content  to  willingly  help  at  the  n^M-showy  and 
unnoticed  side  of  Church  work.  It  will  not  do  to  put  our  religious  goods  in  the  shop 
-windows  and  neglect  the  warehouse. 

Again,  if  lay  work  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  ever  to  succeed,  it  can  only  succeed  if 
Uie  laity  will  be  loyal  to  tht  clergymen  with  whom  they  work.  There  should  be  no 
vagabond  preachers  in  the  Church  of  England,  no  unanchored  vessels,  no  unattached 
evangelists.  But  to  make  the  laity  loyal  the  clergy  should  know  them  well,  and  be 
ceally  intimate  with  them,  mixing  freely  with  them  as  comrades  and  colleagues.  The 
olergy  fear  to  know  their  laity  in  social  life,  lest  the  intimacy  render  censure 
harder  in  future.  Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  Those  you  know  best 
feel  your  blame  most  readily  and  sensitively.  In  our  parish  of  Brockley  the  consulta- 
tions in  my  dining  room,  gently  assisted  by  the  social  beverage,  have  proved  very 
useful.  There  we  speak  to  one  another  as  man  to  man,  with  candour  and  kindliness. 
.Social  life  and  frequent  intercourse  between  clergy  and  their  leading  laity  render  free 
«peech  possible.  Proper  scope  must  be  given  to  the  hobbies  and  fads  of  people,  while, 
-without  their  knowing  it,  their  zeal  must  be  moderated. 

Many  of  my  London  friends  are  here  to-night  and  also  many  of  my  fellow  Lancashire 
lads.  The  Londoners  should  stay  in  Manchester  over  Sunday,  and  see  for  themselves 
what  North  country  Sunday  schools  are  like.  They  will  see  men  and  women  from 
cotton  factories  teaching  boys  and  girls  who  work  daily  in  the  same  mill  and  often  in  the 
.same  room  as  themselves.  In  Lancashire  the  Church  workers  are  grown  and  trained 
on  the  premises. 

The  future  of  the  Church  of  England  depends  on  the  present  work  of  the 
laity.  The  work  of  the  laity  in  its  quality  depends  upon  the  welcome  given  to  those 
who  offer  it,  to  the  training  the  clergy  supply,  to  the  judicious  guidance  of  well-meant 
efforts,  to  gentle  forbearance,  careful  encouragement,  candid  critidsm,  hearty 
co-operation,  and  the  prayerful  search  for  the  best  methods  to  be  learned  mutually  by 
ihe  cleigy  and  laity. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  Bart,  Loton  Park,  Shrewsbury. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  increase  of  our  town  populations  and  their 
condition  is  the  problem  of  the  time.  They  have  not  only  outgrown  the  spiritual 
agencies  of  the  Church,  but  also  her  spiritual  methods.  More  than  one  earnest  and 
able  clergyman  engaged  in  such  work  in  towns,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  seems 
to  give  up  the  matter  in  despair.  I  do  not.  I  say  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
despair  of  the  question,  if  only  the  Church  will  awaken  to  those  new  methods  which 
have  already  proved  successful,  and  realize  the  power  of  Christ, 

But  we  must  lose  no  more  time.  We  must  be  bold,  and  we  must  not  be  asked  to 
fight  any  longer  with  our  hands  tied  against  this  array  of  atheism  and  misery.     We 
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must  realize  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  our  workii^-men  will  not  go  into  chordies  to 
Ibten  to  formal  prayers  they  do  not  understand  and  read  sermons  which  they  cannot 
follow. 

A  short  time  ago,  in  reference  to  the  murders  which  have  startled  East  London,  a 
very  able  article  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post^  in  which  was  this  sentence : — "  It  is 
not  so  much  the  truncheon  of  the  policeman  that  is  wanted  as  the  wand,  magical  in 
its  power,  and  healing  in  its  touch,  of  higher  moral  ministries."    Well,  if  these  awful 
crimes  (probably  the  work  of  a  monomaniac)  can  bring  educated  people  to  realize  the 
conditions  under  which  some  of  our  fellow  creatures  live,  without  an  element  of 
Christianity,  perhaps  the  occurrence  may  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.     Three  years  ago, 
at  the  Mansion  House  Committee  on  the  distress  in  London,  I  insisted  on  the  inser- 
tion of  a  sentence  in  the  report  to  a  somewhat  similar  effect,  namely,  '*  That  the 
material  condition  of  these  people  could  not  be  raised  until  their  moral  condition  was 
elevated."  And,  perhaps,  I  have  some  right  to  speak  on  this  subject.   Nearly^twenty 
years  ago  I  went  down  to  that  very  district  of  Whitechapel,  to  study  these  soda! 
problems  with  my  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Denison,  who  lived  and  laboured 
among  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  for  the  love  of  God,  believing,  as  I  believe,  that 
after  all,  Christianity,  rightly  understood  and  applied,  is  the  solvent  of  these  problems. 
But  it  must  not  be  the  religion  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees — ^vain  repetitions  and  pfe> 
tences  of  long  prayers — it  must  be  the  religion  of  Christ  and  the  religion  of  the  heart, 
and  the  people  themselves  must  be  enlisted  in  the  work. 

After  Mr.  Dcnison's  death  I  published  his  letters,  which  have  sent  dozens  of  jocng 
men  to  follow  his  example.  It  may  just  be  mentioned  that  they  have  been  reprinted 
three  times  over,  been  translated  into  French,  been  made  the  subject  of  numerous 
articles  and  more  than  one  novel,  and  lately  given  the  name  to  a  little  club  in  London 
formed  to  study  these  social  problems  practically  and  on  the  spot.  I  trust  his  name 
has  reached  some  here.  Himself  the  son  of  a  bishop,  the  heir  to  a  great  position,  he 
preferred  for  the  love  of  God  to  go  and  minister  to  poor  humanity  for  a  while  and 
study  those  problems  by  living  amongst  them.  He  built  and  taught  in  a  school  there 
before  Board  schools  or  Public  Health  Acts  were  known ;  addressed  dock  labourers 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hand  in  a  lay  exposition  of  Christianity,  and  told  them  that  they 
could  not  be  men  till  they  were  Christians.  Well,  he  is  gone  now,  but  his  spirit  lives* 
and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  has  sometimes  been  the  seed  of  the  Church. 

And  now  for  facts.  What  we  want  is  sympathy  and  adaptation.  We  must  get  at 
the  working-man  through  the  working-men  and  mission  halls  if  we  cannot  speak  to 
them  in  churches,  and  not  drive  all  the  most  religious  into  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity 
because  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the  Church.  Here  is  how  a  spiritually  minded 
clei^man  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  has  solved  these  problems.  Some  17  years  ago 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobson  took  charge  of  a  poor  and  d^raded  district  of  some  5«ooo 
people  in  Liverpool,  called  St.  Nathaniel's,  West  Derby.  His  first  service  was  held  in  a 
cellar,  which  I  have  myself  visited,  and  his  first  congr^ation  consisted  of  four  persons, 
recalling  the  words,  *'  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together."  The  men,  women, 
and  children  that  were  reached  by  his  ministry  last  Sunday  amounted  to  nearly  4,000. 
Owing  to  the  Irish  population,  its  seafaring  contingent,  and  other  causes,  Liverpool  is 
not  an  easy  town  to  work  in,  and  West  Derby,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  was  a  dis- 
trict  where  humanity  was  at  its  lowest  level  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  such  has  been  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Hobson*s  ministry  at  St.  Nathaniel's  that  there  is  not  now  a  single 
known  atheist  in  his  district,  and  public  opinion  will  not  permit  of  the  existence  of  a 
single  disorderly  house  within  that  border.  A  church  has  been  built,  and  three 
mission  halls,  where  services  are  carried  on  by  trained  working-men  every  Sunday,  one 
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in  Welsh  for  the  Welsh  population  in  Liverpool,  for  whom  there  are  over  40  Noncon- 
formist  chapels,  but  only  one  Church  of  England  place  of  worship  till  this  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Hobson  in  the  jubilee  year.  Besides  this,  in  summer  he  has  open-air  services 
oooducted  by  working-men  three  nights  a  week,  at  which  he  himself  or  a  curate 
attend,  but  take  little  part  in  the  service.  He  has  12  young  working-men  in  constant 
training  as  evangelists,  and  nearly  2cx>  lay  helpers,  including  Sunday  school  teachers 
and  ladies.  His  own  Church  service  is  a  shortened  service,  omitting  the  Litany  and 
ante-Communion,  with  a  spoken  sermon ;  and  the  mission  services  are  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  all  crowded.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  further  details,  but  it 
may  be  added  that  his  professional  stipend  is  under  £too  a  year,  and  his  working 
men  collect  £^00  more  for  Church  purposes  in  a  district  where  not  40  families  can 
afford  to  keep  one  servant,  and  none  keep  two.    There  are  870  communicants. 

Then  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ring,  of  Hanley,  has  done  the  same  thing  among  the  Potteries  in 
Staffordshire  with  training  working-men  evangelists  and  drawing  the  working-classes 
into  mission  halls  to  services  conducted  by  these  men. 

These  are  not  questions  of  schools  of  thought  or  Church  parties.  Mr.  Hobson 
might  be  considered  evangelistic  or  low  Church.  The  bent  of  Mr.  Ring's  mind  might 
be  considered  rather  the  contrary  ;  but  both  have  reached  something  of  the  same  con- 
clusion. *'  There  is  the  enemy  !  "  said  Nelson  when  he  made  his  two  quarrelsome 
captains  shake  hands  on  the  eve  of  action.  There  is  our  enemy  in  the  atheism,  the 
callousness,  and  misery  of  our  great  populations,  and  the  Church  must  rise  to  the 
occasion  if  she  b  to  be  faithful  to  her  great  commission.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  have 
to  state  that  although  both  of  these  spiritually-minded  men  have  the  warm  support  of 
their  diocesans,  they  do  not  receive  the  universal  approval  of  their  clerical  brethren. 
Then  there  is  Archdeacon  Watkins  at  Durham  doing  the  same  sort  of  work,  trainittg 
working-men  pitmen  to  go  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  speak  to  their  fellows, 
who  can  only  understand  their  pit  dialect.  There  are  more  dark  places  requiring  the 
light  of  God's  truth  than  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Then  we  have  the  Church  Army  under  Mr.  Carlile,  who  publicly  stated  the  other 
day  that  many  of  his  working-men  had  been  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists by  finding  no  place,  for  their  energies  in  the  Church,  and  were  now  brought  back 
into  its  fold. 

From  what  I  hear  they  may  possibly,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  do  something  to  solve 
this  Welsh  Church  question.  I  will  not  say  it  is  too  late,  but  it  is  certainly  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  it  will  require  now  the  far-sightedness  of  a  statesman  and  the 
spiritual-mindedness  almost  of  an  apostle  to  solve  the  question. 

Now  notice  in  all  these  cases,  and  I  could  give  more  if  we  had  time,  the  same 
features — adaptation  of  services  and  enlistment  of  the  laity  (especially  the  working- 
men,  to  speak  to  working-men),  under  the  guidance  of  some  spiritually-minded  man, 
for  that  is  the  key  to  the  whole  question.  I  am  aware  that  there  have  been  failures  in 
the  attempt  to  train  both  men  and  women,  but  I  believe  it  has  always  been  due  to  this 
one  cause,  and  the  training,  therefore,  has  been  theological,  and  not  spiritual. 

After  what  has  been  said  at  the  Congress  as  to  elasticity  of  services,  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  bishops  will  use  their  dispensing  power  far  more  largely  in  this  direction  ;  if 
not  we  must  build  mission  rooms  instead  of  churches  for  the  working  classes,  or,  as 
Mr.  Hobson  has  done,  carry  on  open-air  services.  But  time  is  a  factor  in  the  question  ; 
for  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  once  the  people  become  persuaded,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  the  National  Church  is  maintained  for  the  rich  rather  than  for  the  poor  (and  there 
are  plenty  of  able  and  unscrupulous  politicians  to  persuade  them),  then  the  demand 
for  a  redistribntion  of  revenues  might  become  irresistible,  and  that  might  mean 
disestablishment. 
41 
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One  word,  in  conclusion,  about  the  development  of  women's  work,  and  their 
initiation  in  the  Church.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  large  development  in  that 
•direction — for  the  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  womanhood,  which  has  been  too  loog 
regarded  as  a  frivolous  nonentity.  The  Church  has  been  too  slow  to  recognise  their 
practical  usefulness  in  the  mission  field.  They  do  not  perhaps  themselves  realise  their 
own  power  as  spiritual  lielpers,  their  self-devotion  and  endurance,  their  capacity 
to  carry  the  message  of  love  and  pity,  if  once  they  get  the  spiritual  power.  Tliere  b 
much  that  men  cannot  do ;  visiting  and  nursing,  helping  the  children,  and  rescue  work, 
must  all  be  done  by  women,  and  they  are  greatly  needed  now. 


DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  R.  C.  BILLING,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bedford, 

Suffragan  of  East  London. 

I  HAD  no  intention  of  obtruding  upon  the  Congress  this  evening,  as  I  have  had 
other  opportunities  of  speaking,  and  I  would  rather  listen  to  what  others  might 
say.  But  as  I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  I  will  willingly  do  so.  I  am 
verv  thankful  to  Canon  Body  for  what  he  has  said  to-day  on  the  subject  of  deaconesses, 
and  I  hope  it  will  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  stimulate  our 
listers  to  consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Church.  In  the  East  End  of 
London  we  need  such  workers ;  but  I  should  like  to  say  in  spite  of  what  was  said  ^st 
now,  we  are  not  altogether  asleep  in  the  Elast  End.  We  have  a  Deaconesses*  Institu- 
tion, and  fifty  women  are  connected  with  it,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  double  that 
number.  I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  been  said  so  distinctly  this  evening  that  what 
we  want  is  Deaconesses'  Institutions  under  episcopal  supervision,  and  not  independent 
sisterhoods.  I  have  suffered  considerably  from  the  action  of  independent  sisters.  I 
have  had  located  in  my  parish  sisters  who  were  ready  to  undertake  to  regulate  the 
services  of  the  Church  down  to  the  ringing  of  the  bells.  Some  of  these  were  apparently 
ready  to  undertake  the  cure  of  the  souls  of  the  whole  parish.  The  time  has  evidently 
come  when  all  such  sisterhoods  should  be  placed  under  orders,  and  the  sistexs 
work  as  loyal  Churchwomen.  I  was  startled  just  now  when  Mr.  Grundy  was  speaking, 
he  was  drawing  such  a  miserable  account  of  London.  Let  me  say  that  Mr.  Grundy 
has  no  right  to  call  himself  a  Londoner  at  all,  he  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Roches- 
•ter.  When  he  spoke  of  the  miserable  condition  of  London,  I  suppose  it  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue,  and  he  was  speaking  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Metropolitan  district 
from  which  Mr.  Gedge  comes,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  In  the  East  of 
London  we  have  a  great  deal  to  contend  with,  but  at  the  present  time  the  Church 
is  doing  good  work  there.  Some  of  the  speakers  have  been  appealing  on  behalf  of 
mission  rooms.  Mission  rooms  are  all  well  enough  when  a  district  is  far  from  the 
church,  but  I  believe  in  bringing  people  into  churches  where  it  is  practicable.  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  churches  should  ht  more  used,  and  thus  the  Church  becomes  the 
Church  of  the  people.  What  our  Lord  said  was,  "  Compel  them  to  come  in,"  and 
He  made  no  distinction  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and,  therefore,  I  desire  to  see 
the  poor  not  in  the  mission  halls,  but  in  the  church.  I  had  a  great  many  men 
who  formed  a  very  mixed  multitude  in  my  old  parish,  and  we  invited  them  to  come 
to  church  rather  than  to  the  mission  hall.  They  did  come  I  am  thankful  to  say. 
Let  me  say  with  regard  to  the  laity  that  I  have  not  experienced  any  disinclination  on 
their  part  to  work  for  the  Church.  A  great  deal  of  work  has  for  many  years  past  been 
done  by  the  laity.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Oxford  House.  The  Oxford  settlement 
in  East  London  is  composed  of  young  Oxford  men.  Some  have  in  the  past  come  to 
the  East  of  London  thinking  that  what  the  old  fc^es  were  doing  was  no  good,  and 
that  if  the  poor  were  approached  in  some  other  way  the  churches  would  all  be  fall, 
and  the  East  End  at  once  changed  into  a  garden  of  E!den.  Many  learnt  that  this  is 
not  done  quite  so  readily  as  they  imagined,  and  some  retired  in  disgust.  But  our 
Oxford  men  are  not  giving  up  the  work,  but  sticking  to  it.  A  most  valuable  institution 
is  the  Oxford  House.  Something  was  said  about  traming  lay  helpers.  Well,  we  are 
endeavouring  to  train  them.  We  have  a  cap\^al  man  who  teaches  them  the  art  of 
preaching,  and  for  theological  instruction  we  fall  back  upon  Oxford  House.  The 
working-men  of  London  furnish  us  with  not  a  few  devoted  Church  workers,  who  are 
devoted  to  the  Church,  and  who  desire  to  be  useful  to  their  day  and  generation.  I 
thank  God  they  are  willing  to  be  taught  and  to  be  trained.      I  "wiSi  to  say  that 
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we  are  indebted  very  much  to  those  who  are  living  in  the  West  End  for  the  help  they 
give  us.  We  are  grateful  to  them  for  their  money,  but  that  is  not  what  we  value  so 
much  as  their  personal  service.  If  any  of  you  good  Church  people  come  up  from 
Ldncashire  and  will  come  down  to  the  East  End  of  London,  we  will  show  you  how 
we  are  getting  on ;  we  will  show  you  that,  although  it  is  a  place  where  horrors  are  com- 
mitted. It  is  a  place  where  Christ  is  known,  and  preached,  and  loved. 


John  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Red  Hill,  Surrey,  Provost  of  the 

Guild  of  St  Albans. 

I  iif  AOiNE  that  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  on  this  matter  because  I  am  one  of  those, 
I  believe,  who  are  known  to  my  friends  here  as  having  incurred,  according  to  Mr. 
Gedge*s  statement  of  the  law,  very  serious  consequences.  I  wonder  how  many  years' 
hard  labour  I  have  incurred  for  what  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  doing  in  the  way  of 
lay  ministrations.  Having  been  associated  with  lay  missions  and  many  other  kinds  of 
work  bearing  on  our  question,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  of  referring  to 
the  under-lying  principle  of  successful  lay  help.  I  am  gomg  to  take  exception 
to  one  remark  ot  the  Bbhop  of  Bedford.  I  do  not  live  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Thames,  but  I  live  on  Mr.  Grundy*s  side,  and  I  am  afraid 
from  what  my  friend  the  Bbhop  says,  that  he  thinks  all  London  is  on 
his  side  of  the  Thames.  If  so,  it  is  because  he  has  forgotten  his  geo- 
graphy. Mr.  Grundy  knows  a  great  deal  about  South  London,  and  that  is,  no 
doubt,  what  he  has  in  his  mind.  Well,  now,  the  reason  I  venture  to  offer  an 
observation  about  lay-help  is  this,  that  I  am  the  very  unworthy  head  of  a  society 
known  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Albans.  I  may  say  for  the  satisfaction  of  some,  and 
perhaps  disappointment  of  others,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Alban*s,  Holbom. 
This  guild  started  36  or  37  years  affo  to  endeavour  to  provide  the  An|[lican  Church 
with  one  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  referred  to  to-night  m  the  papers 
submitted  to  you.  The  idea  of  the  founder,  and  those  who  have  carried  on  the  work 
since,  is  this,  that  Church  work  in  its  highest  and  best  sense  is  more  than  a  spasmodic 
effort,  as  it  has  been  described  to-night,  and  that  if  the  laity  undertake  Church  work, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility,  and  we  ousht  to  be  able  to 
appropriate  to  ourselves  something  of  the  past  history  and  spirit  of  the  Church.  I 
mean  in  this  respect,  as  all  of  us  know  very  well,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  before 
that  time,  there  were  very  influential  agencies  at  work  all  over  Christendom,  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  orders.  Now  I  believe  that  (question  is  being  discussed  in 
the  other  room,  but  I  venture  to  bring  it  before  your  notice  here  because  it  necessarily 
interests  us,  and  emphasizes  an  important  principle.  The  religious  orders  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  so  far  as  England  is  concerned  have  been  swept  away,  looked 
npon  work  for  the  Church  as  a  vocation.  Now  without  calling  ourselves  in  any 
technical  sense  a  religious  order,  we  have  tried  in  the  Guild  of  St.  Albans  to  find  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  who  look  upon  work  for  the  Church  as  a  vocation, 
and  not  merely  to  be  taken  up  and  thrown  down  again.  And  the  practical  effect 
is  that  if  a  man  gives  himself  to  that  society  he  is,  on  principle,  totally  unable  to  say 
**  No  *'  with  regard  to  any  demand  in  connection  with  the  Church.  I  think  that  it  has 
been  often  overlooked  that  the  lower  ministrations  of  the  Church  are  quite  as  worthy 
in  this  way  as  the  higher  ones.  I  am  sometimes  consulted  by  friends  of  mine,  who 
desire  to  be  helped,  to  decide  whether  they  shall  go  in  for  holy  orders  or 
not,  and  I  always  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction  as  to  vocation  for  holy  orders  and 
other  work.  From  ill-formed  views  on  this  subject  it  seems  to  me  that  many  who 
turn  out  indifferent  priests  or  deacons  might  have  been  good  laymen,  and  have  much 
better  served  the  Church  in  the  lower  and  supplementary  ministrations.  There  is 
a  strong  but  mistaken  sacerdotal  opinion  on  the  part  of  some  people  that  if  they 
do  not  take  holy  orders  they  are  taking  no  important  part  at  all.  To  that  I  demur, 
and  I  think  if  the  effect  of  this  discussion  helps  men  to  see  that  the  lower  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church  are  worthy  of  the  highest  ambition  of  the  laity,  we  shall  have 
done  something  to  remove  one  great  practical  difficulty.  I  cannot  support  Mr. 
Gedge  in  the  bill  which  he  has  described  to  us  to-night,  because,  while  I  admit  that 
there  is  considerable  force  in  what  he  says,  yet  he  has  not  put  the  case  on  the  other 
side  quite  as  candidly  or  judiciously  as  should  have  been  done.  I  must  say  this 
however,  that  I  do  think  our  present  diaconate  is  a  good  bit  of  a  farce.  I  think  if 
there  is  anything  a  deacon  can  do,  as  distinct  from  a  priest,  he  ought  to  do  it.  What 
I  should  like  to  point  out  is,  that  all  the  laity  have  their  duty  to  do  in  the  practical 
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work  of  the  Church,  and  such  work  is  not  only  a  great  duty,  but  a  very  great  privi- 
lege. The  question  we  have  to  face  is :  What  arrangement  of  that  woric  will  best 
assist  in  carrying  it  out  ?  I  venture  to  think  that  although  a  diocesan  scheme  is  very 
good  for  some  of  the  higher  forms  of  lay  work,  we  shall  £ive  to  fall  back  upon  sodi  a 
society  as  ours  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  advantage  both  in  amount  and  quality  of 
lay  co-operation* 


The  Rev.  E.  Craig  Maclurb,  Vicar  of  St'  Chads,   Rochdale, 

and  Hon.  Canon  of  Manchester. 

Thb  Manchester  Guardian^  in  a  fair  and  temperate  article  on  the  Church  Congress, 
asks  what  is  to  be  the  practical  result  of  our  meetings.  I  hope  that  one  great  practical 
result  arising  from  this  meeting  will  be  the  more  complete  organization  of  women*s 
work  in  the  Church  in  this  and  other  dioceses.  I  speaK  from  experience  not  altogether 
of  a  pleasing  nature,  for  I  am  a  warden  of  a  defunct  Deaconesses  Home,  or  rather  war- 
den of  a  home  whose  operations  are  at  present  in  suspense.  But  I  do  not  urge  this  point 
for  the  sake  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester  alone.  This  is  not  the  Manchester  Choich 
Congress,  except  so  far  as  it  is  the  Church  Congress  meeting  at  Manchester  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  at  large.  I  look  forward  with  hope  and  anticipation  to  the  4;iy 
when  the  ministrations  of  women  shall  be  duly  organiz^  in  every  diocese  in  the  land. 
I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  various  proposals  that  have  been  put  before  us,  but  I 
know  something  of  various  theories,  having  tried  to  put  some  of  them  into  practice. 
There  is  much  in  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  speakers  in  which  I  agree,  but  I 
think  the  real  want  is  funds.  We  want  funds  for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  reasoa 
especially  : — there  are  many  women  wonderfully  suited  by  the  providence  of  God« 
both  in  their  disposition  and  also  from  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  for  the  oi^aniied 
work  of  the  Church,  but  there  are  many  such  women  who  are  absolutely  unable  to 
find  the  necessary  subsistence  during  the  time  of  their  probation  and  trainii^.  What  I 
want  to  put  forward  to  this  Congress  is  this :  that  funds  should  be.  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  every  bishop  of  every  diocese,  leaving  it  to  his  lordship  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions  as  the  Father  in  God  to  call  together  such  persons,  whether  skillai 
or  unskilled,  as  may  be  able  to  render  him  coymsel  on  the  subject,  and  to  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest  to  establish  a  home.  I  think  we  must  have  some  home  as  the  centre 
of  operations,  and  yet  not  confined  to  the  work  of  the  Deaconesses*  Committee,  but 
on  the  lines  suggested  by  Canon  Body.  I  hope,  without  losing  time,  we  Church 
people  will  betake  ourselves  to  the  great  duty  of  organizing  the  ministrations  of 
women  under  whatever  name  you  may  think  best.  We  offer  no  disparagement  what- 
ever to  that  unorganized  work  which  mav  be  done  by  mothers  of  families  ministering 
to  the  poor.  We  should,  however,  not  lorget  that  we  need  a  carefully  thought-oat 
mechanism  for  this  undertaking  according  to  which  the  work  may  be  carried  on.  We 
have  many  wise  heads  among  the  bishops  of  our  Church  who  have,  as  you  have  heaxd 
to-night,  considered  the  whole  subject,  and  we  have  also  men  of  experience,  like  Canon 
Body  and  others,  who  could  help  in  working  out  what  I  believe  will  prove  to  be  one 
great  lever  for  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  age.  I  do  hope  that  we  shall  not  sepamte 
without  a  few  words  from  our  Chairman  on  this  important  subject,  who,  being  a  lay- 
man, has  been  wisely  chosen  to-night  to  preside  over  our  deliberations. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Chairman. 

I  THINK  that  there  is  no  fear  of  our  having  a  lack  of  lay  people,  both  men  and  women, 
to  work  for  the  Church.  The  more  we  realize  that  a  duty  has  been  entrusted  to  each 
of  us,  from  the  youngest  child  to  the  oldest  person  amongst  us,  by  our  Lord  and 
Master,  to  carry  on  the  work  for  Him  during  our  lives  and  to  our  generation,  the  more 
will  laymen  and  laywomen  flock  in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Church.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  want,  and  it  is  a  r^ular  organization  of  lay 
preachers  or  evangelists  in  every  parish  directly  under  the  bishop — a  sort  of  guild 
under  some  lay  head  in  each  diocese.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trutn  in  what  has  been 
said  that  we  want  our  sisterhoods  made  a  more  recognised  part  of  Church  work  by 
being  brought  under  the  bishop  in  each  diocese.     But  our  present  sisterhoods  havet 
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bit  rather  hard  to-night.  We  must  remember  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  them, 
we  should  not  have  learnt  what  the  Church  of  England  sisterhoods  can  do.  We 
should  also  remember  that,  if  we  are  going  to  consider  how  best  to  organize  fresh 
sisterhoods,  the  only  way  to  get  information  for  such  organizations  will  be  from  those 
who  have  so  ably  organized  those  sisterhoods  that  are  already  in  existence.  There  is 
only  one  more  remark  that  I  would  make,  and  that  is  that  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  present  sisterhoods  that  they  did  not  begin  by  being 
nnder  the  bishop,  because  those  who  can  look  back  know  that  the  sisterhoods  started 
b^  themselves  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Church  were  afraid  of  them.  They  won  a 
victoxy  for  themselves,  and  we  are  benefiting  by  the  great  impetus  thus  given  to  the 
work  of  our  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic.  They  have  shown  great  growth  through- 
out the  land,  with  wonderfully  few  mistakes,  considering  the  way  they  did  start.  Of 
coarse  a  higher  thing — and  one  which  they  themselves  would  long  for — is  that  they 
may  be  taken  up  by,  and  yield  obedience  to,  the  bishop.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
hf  the  bishop  showing  due  trust  and  confidence  in  the  existing  lady-supenntendents 
who  have  so  ably  oi^[anized  all  their  present  work. 
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FREE     TRADE    HALL, 
Tuesday     Evening,     October     2nd,     1888 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT  in  the  Chair, 
WORKING-MEN'S   MEETINGS. 


THE    NEEDS    OF    HUMAN    NATURE    AND   THEIR 

SUPPLY    IN     CHRISTIANITY. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

My  Friends  : — You  are  to  have  introduced  to  you  by  some  of  the  best  speakers  in 
Church  and  State,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  which  any  of  you  could  turn 
your  attention.  I  believe  that  if  all  the  speakers  occupy  the  time  assigned  to  them, 
there  will  be  left  a  good  half-hour  in  which  any  working-men  who  have  the  desire  may 
come  to  this  platform  and  speak  upon  the  subject  of  the  evening.  This  is  an  invita- 
tion which  is  not  given  in  pretence,  but  because  we  earnestly  desire  those  who  wish  to 
speak  to  respond  to  it,  but  if  any  working-man  here  desires  rather  to  ask  a  qnestioa 
than  to  make  a  speech,  and  to  do  it  from  his  own  seat  instead  of  coming  on  the  plat- 
form, we  hope  he  will  do  so.  To  all  questions  that  may  be  asked  I  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  answers. 


The  Most  Rev.  Wm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop 

of  York. 

My  Friends  : — We  passed  through  the  streets  of  Manchester  yesterday,  and  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  we  were  rather  an  imposing  procession.  We  occupied,  for  a 
moment,  a  whole  street,  and  thousands  of  you  and  of  those  of  your  own  class  were 
good  enough,  or  had  curiosity  enough  to  come  down  to  see  us  as  we  passed  by.  And 
nothing  could  exceed  the  kindly  expression  of  your  faces.  I  am  somewhat  accustomed 
to  Manchester,  and  I  have  frequently  seen  that  kind  of  good  feeling  displayed.  One 
thing  I  did  a  little  desiderate — perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  feel  wanting.  I  shonld 
have  been  glad  if  we  had  been  in  a  position  to  be  hustled  just  a  little  bit,  and  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  someone  who  had  looked  at  me,  standing  in  that  place  before  I  came 
up,  had  said  to  me,  "  How  are  you,  old  fellow  ?  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again."  I  felt 
that  there  was  a  little  barrier — invisible,  indeed,  but  yet  with  a  clear  effect — between  us 
and  you.  You  will  answer  : — "  Well,  you  were  all  robed  in  white  surplices,  with  all 
sorts  of  red  hoods  on  your  backs.  We  were  occupied  all  our  time  in  finding  out 
the  meaning  of  them,  and  we  had  no  intention  of  coming  so  near  you,  or  being  on 
such  familiar  terms."  It  is  those,  familiar  terms  which  I  feel  to  be  wanting,  and. 
if  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  minutes  I  am  able  to  show  jrou  that  all  the  cleiCT  of 
this  country  and  the  intelligent  laity  too,  wish  to  be  on  closer  terms  with  you,  if  were 
be  anything  which  stands  between  us  and  that  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished," 
I  hope  we  shall  hear  of  it  and  have  grace  to  reform  it.  Coming  in  here  to-night  yoo 
gave  us  a  capital  reception,  and  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  brcHce  out  a  cheer  which 
made  the  very  welkin  ring,  and  politics  had  stepped  upon  the  floor.  And  yon  gave  a 
tribute  of  respect  which  has  been  splendidly  earned.  Well,  we  don*t  want  the  dieers. 
but  we  want  the  confidence.  We  think  there  is  something  very  wrong  at  this  present 
moment  in  the  foct  that  the  great  mass  of  men  in  this  country,  who  are  now  not  only 
our  equals  but  also  our  masters,  have  come  to  think  that  we  are  not  on  their  side,  and 
that  there  is  something  dangerous  to  their  liberty  and  an  obstacle  to  their  progress  in 
the  work  of  the  clergy  in  the  name  of  God  amongst  them.  The  question  I  have  to 
consider  to-night  is,  whether  Christianity  is  or  is  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
time.    To  me  it  seems  simply  ridiculous  to  discuss  that  question.     But  there  are  a 
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great  many  false  ideas  in  circulation,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  many  of  the 
popular  combinations  abroad — not,  I  hope  and  trust,  in  England — are  founded  upoo 
professed  atheism,  and  nothing  else.  Of  one  of  these — I  think  it  was  an  Italian 
association — it  was  said  that  its  object  was  the  deification  of  the  human  species,  in 
the  course  of  which  a  little  assassination  might  be  necessary.  What  raving  is  this  ^ 
What  have  we  come  to  when  people  can  so  overlook  the  commonest  facts  of  all 
history,  when  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Bibles  which  we  circulate,  leave  the 
whole  matter  so  dark  that  the  working-man  whose  home  has  been  brightened,  whose 
heavy  lot  has  been  sweetened,  by  the  Word  of  God  coming  to  him,  if  not  directly,  yet 
indirectly,  should  say  that  there  is  no  hope  for  him  and  his  unless  in  the  way  of 
athebm  and  assassination.  There  is  something  very  wrong  when  such  nonsense  as 
that  can  even  be  breathed  amongst  us.  Now  what  I  say  tcf  you  is  this,  that  in  the 
future  it  is  plain  that  the  religion  that  shall  prevail  will  be  founded  upon  the  equality 
of  men,  and  it  will  be  found^  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  duty  of  helping  others,  and 
the  duty  of  S3rmpathy.  These  are  the  two  points.  I  know  what  my  fate  is  going  to  be. 
All  the  best  part  of  my  speech  will  remain  until  after  the  bell  has  rung  ;  but  I  mean 
to  stick  to  the  bell.  I  will  take  this  point.  Our  blessed  Lord  always  showed  that  he 
did  not  respect  mere  rank  ;  He  spoke  so  hardly  of  no  one  as  He  spoke  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  the  commanding  and  ruling  class  of  public  opinion  in  Jerusalem  at  that 
time.  He  called  His  own  disciples  out  of  the  humblest  class.  He  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  uttered  one  single  syllable  against  the  truth  that  He  loved  all  men  alike,  and  it 
was  in  consonance  with  the  universal  love  He  had  for  men  to  call  out  of  the  darkness 
those  who  had  been,  up  till  then,  neglected,  and  to  help  the  poor,  the  starving,  and  the 
suffering,  whilst  He  sternly  and  strongly  rebuked  those  who  obscured  the  truth,  and 
those  who  cared  not  for  the  people  beneath  them.  So  far  the  doctrine  stands  per- 
fectly clear.  Before  Christ  came,  there  never  was  a  hospital  in  the  world,  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  the  term.  Everybody  believes  that  there  ought  to  be  hospitals.  There 
were,  I  know,  in  the  temple  of  Esculapius  two  or  three  beds  by  way  of  a  symbol  that 
sick  men  ought  to  be  attended  to,  and  men  took  care  of  their  slaves  just  as  they  took 
care  of  their  donkeys,  because  they  were  their  chattels  and  belonged  to  them.  But 
there  was  no  hospital  before  Christ  came.  What  I  cannot  explain  and  defend  is  that 
it  took  nine  centuries  before  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  established  in  Paris,  and  some 
centuries  more  before  St.  Bartholomew's  was  started  in  London.  Of  course  our 
Lord  never  said,  "  Erect  a  hospital,"  or  *'  Erect  a  Christian  Church,'*  but  He  laid  the 
foundation  for  it  all  by  saying  that  the  poor  were  His,  that  He  belonged  to  the  poor, 
and  that  the  poor  were  to  be  cared  for  by  the  rich.  Well,  again,  what  about  educa- 
tion. The  education  of  the  country  has  changed  its  form  somewhat  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  I  remember  the  time  when  75  per  cent,  of  the  education  given  in  this 
country  was  given  by  the  Church,  whilst  some  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  was 
given  from  religious  motives.  Again,  then,  Christ  has  been  working  amongst  us  for 
the  ignorant  as  for  the  sick,  and  I  want  to  know  what  there  is  in  these  facts  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  development  and.  progress  of  the  poorer  class.  Jesus  Christ  is  your 
friend.  He  is  my  friend,  and  we  must  understand  one  another  and  take  Him  as  our 
common  friend,  and  love  Him.  Let  that  love  be  a  bond  that  unites  you  and  roe 
together  and  faces  class  with  class.  Of  course  we  have  no  politics  here,  but  another 
result  has  been  that  there  has  been  an  immense  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  various  ways.  We  speak  now  of  the  equal  rights  of  women.  We  have  been 
very  long  in  finding  that  out,  but  we  are  finding  it  out,  and,  twenty  years  hence,  when 
some  other  archbishop  will  have  the  great  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  he  will  have 
working-men  and  working-women  altogether  before  him,  and  I  venture  to  think  that 
there  will  be  no  privilege  which  men  enjoy  now  that  intelligent  women  shall  not  enjoy 
then.  Private  battle  is  abolished  ;  torture  is  abolished.  You  will  tell  me  that  it  was 
slow  in  being  got  rid  of.  Do  not  ask  me  riddles  \iAiich  I  cannot  answer.  I  bespeak 
pardon  for  speaking  with  apparent  irreverence,  but  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Him  who 
toM  us  the  truth  because  we  would  not  obey  His  orders  sooner.  What  I  say  is  not 
that  we  have  done  everything  we  ought,  but  that  there  is  nothing  standing  between 
you  and  the  shelter  and  peace  which  Christ  would  give  you  except  the  will  of  evil 
men — ^your  evil  will  and  my  evil  will.  May  God  make  us  all  better,  and  then  the 
progress  will  be  swifter  and  more  complete.  Then,  again,  there  is  that  progress  of 
labour,  which  I  assure  you  is  not  confined  to  you  when  you  meet  in  trades'  unions, 
and  consider  what  is  best  for  you  in  the  struggle,  real  or  supposed,  between  capital 
and  labour.  We  are  all  thinking  of  it.  The  population  is  increasing.  The  present 
system  of  capital  and  labour  seems  likely  to  endure  for  some  time  to  come,  and  there 
will  come  great  crises  when  trade  is  slack  and  wages  are  scarce,  and  when  one  can 
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hardly  blame  men  for  feeling  a  discontent,  and  a  discomfort,  and  an  agony  because  of 
the  terrible  strait  in  which  they  find  themselves  and  their  families.     But  there  is  no 
use  our  attempting  spurious  remedies  which  have  been  tried  and  have  broken  down. 
The  people  rose  in  1848  and  determined  that  kings  stood  in  the  way.    When  they  had 
got  their  political  liberty,  however,  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  imd  in 
a  few  years  thinc^s  were  as  before  except  that,  if  anything  the  triumph  of  the  authori- 
ties on  the  side  of  order  was  a  little  more  stringent.  There  have  been  many  such  attempts 
and,  as  vou  know,  they  have  failed.     Now  the  doctrine  of  Christ  will  not  brii^  fon  a 
remedy  but  there  does  lie  a  partial  remedy  in  the  universal  sympathy  which  Christ  de^ 
mands  of  us.     He  is  not  responsible  in  any  way  for  acts  of  cruelty  and  hardship  done 
l^etween  class  and  class.  He  blames  them  and  denounces  them.  Nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  He  does  look  on  such  cases  with  extreme  indignation.     Take  the  case  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  The  rich  man  had  done  nothing  at  all.  His  fault  was  that  he  had  done  nothing 
at  all ;  that  he  looked   upon  misery  and  thought  nothing  about  it.     Wherever  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  believed,  sympathy  for  suffering  will  constantly  prevail.     It  is 
simple,  no  doubt,  to  brush  away  this  message  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  say,  /'  We  will 
try  something  else.*'     Deification   of  the  human  species,  forsooth !    It  vras  very 
prominent  in  Paris  after  1870,  but  it  needed  a  great  deal  of  spirit  to  carry  it  on,  and, 
after  a  complete  orgie  of  drunkenness,  the  deification  ended  in  the  triumph  of  bayonets 
over  it,  and  things  went  on  as  before.    You  here  are  not  given  to  such  stuff  as  that. 
You  are  of  a  different  sort,  and  the  only  thing  we  have  to  deplore  is  that,  somehow  or 
other,  we  do  not  get  close  enough  to  you,  heart  to  heart,  to  tell  you  of  these  things. 
But,  on  behalf  of  those  who  sit  near  me,  I  venture  to  say  that  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  they  are  devoted  to  this  great  purpose,  that  they  feel  that  we  have  too  long 
allowed  the  poor  to  remain  neglect«l  among  us,  and  that  they  do  not  intend  to  do  it 
in  the  future.     Let   us,    in  the   name  of  God,    try  with   all  our  might  to  make 
Christianity  better  understood  and  more  real ;  let  us  try  to  doff  the  surplice  and  the 
academic  hood,  and,  face  to  face,  with  great  simplicity,  exchange  with  one  another 
this  one  idea  :  You  are  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and  so  am  I,  and  He  has  tauj^t  us  to 
love  one  another,  to  sympathise  with  one  another,  to  recognise  every  man  as  a  sacred 
creation  of  the  Most  High,  and  to  count  his  interests  the  same  or  better  than  one's 
own. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Balfour  is  to  address  another  meeting  after  speaking  here.  It  is  part  of 
the  self-devotion  of  which  he  has  been  so  prodigal  during  the  last  few  months.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  -address  you  next, 
and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  asking  him  to  do  so. 


The  Right  Honourable  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.R,  Chief  Secretary 

to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

My  Lord  Bishop,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : — The  Archbishop  began  his  doquent 
address  by  complaining  of  that  shadowy  barrier  which  he  said  existed  to  a  certain 
extent  between  nimself  and  the  audience  he  was  addressing.  There  are  many  dis- 
advantages, many  drawbacks — ^and  no  man  knows  them  better  than  myself-— attending 
the  career  of  politics.  But  one  advantage  at  all  events  I  may  claim  that  it  possesses. 
It  is  impossible  that  between  any  member  of  Parliament  and  inhabitants  of  the  dty  he 
represents  any  barrier,  however  slight,  can  exist  which  should  interfere  with  the  perfect 
interchange  of  ideas  between  them.  And  great  as  are  my  disadvantages  in  addressing 
you  as  compared  with  those  of  his  Grace,  I  feel,  at  all  events,  in  addressing  those  whom 
I  may  claim  as  my  fellow- townsmen,  I  have  one  advantage  over  him.  Now,  gentlemen, 
the  subject  that  we  are  met  together  to  discuss  to-day  is  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
needs  of  mankind*  And  I  am  glad  that  that  has  been  the  subject  on  which  I,  at  all 
events,  have  to  address  you,  for  I  have  long  held  the  conviction,  and  I  hold  it  with  in- 
creasing strength  every  year,  that  this  is  the  most  fruit^l  aspect  from  which  to  consider 
current  theological  discussions.  I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that  much  may  be  gained  firom 
historical  and  scientific  criticisms  of  theological  doctrine  and  theological  dogma.  I  do  not 
deny  that  we  ought  to  look  at  religion  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  system 
which  inculcates  a  high  morality  upon  mankind.  But  tnough  we  might  approacli 
the  subject  from  all  these  avenues,  the  path  which  I  rather  choose,  and  which  I  think 
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will  bring  with  it  the  best  results,  is  to  consider  the  religion  we  all  profess  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  far  it  ministers  to  the  deepest  needs  and  the  highest  aspirations 
<of  mankind.  We  hear  much  in  these  latter  days  of  the  conflict  between  religion  and 
science.  In  my  opinion  there  never  was  a  more  unfortunate  phrase  cast  loose  upon 
the  world.     Possibly  theologians  in  past  ages  have  been  partly  responsible  for  the 

S resent  condition  of  things.  I  cannot  deny  that  there  have  been  periods  when  the 
'hurch,  or  members  of  the  Church,  have  most  mistakenly  supposed  that 
they  could  further  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  religion,  which,  if  it  be  not 
traei,  is  nothing,  by  opposing  freedom  of  research  in  many  departments  of 
knowledge.  Those  days,  I  am  glad  to  think,  are  long  gone  by.  Whatever  else  we  may 
say  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  tolerant  age,  and  if  traces  of  in- 
tolerance are  still  to  be  found  here  and  there,  I  think  an  impartial  observer  would  not 
deny  that  they  are  as  often  to  be  found  among  those  who  claim,  but  do  not  legitinutely 
claim,  as  I  think,  to  speak  in  the  name  of  science  as  on  the  side  of  those  who  claim  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  religion.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  curious  reflection  which 
has  often  suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  People  tell  you  that  in  the  face  of  scientific 
criticism  religion  is  becoming  an  old-fashioned  and  antiqiiated  belief.  But  if  you  look 
back  npon  the  ancient  controversies  between  the  critics  and  defenders  of 
Christianity,  you  will  see  that  the  science  which  they  put  forward  as  a  rival  of 
religion  now  seems  to  us  incomparably  more  antiquated  than  the  religion  which  they  pro- 
fess to  attack.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  is  no  more  melancholy  sight  than 
seeing  the  tomes  of  ancient  theology  which  cumber  the  shelves  of  some  of  our  libraries 
— tomes  whose  ancestral  dust  has  not  been  disturbed  for  generations.  I  do  not  deny 
that  much  theology  is  allowed  to  rest  in  not  undeserved  repose.  But  if  you  look  back 
upon  the  contemporary  criticisms  of  theology  you  will  find  that  theology  is  new — is 
brand  new  in  comparison  with  the  criticisms  that  were  then  addressed  to  it.  And 
why  is  this  ?  What  is  the  cause  ?  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  science 
•cluuDges,  but  religion  remains  essentially  permanent.  It  is  the  glory  of  science  to 
change.  If  it  did  not  change  it  would  be  dead  ;  if  it  did  not  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year  augment  its  store,  it  would  no  longer  be  living  knowledge.  You  have  only 
got  to  take  up  a  handbook  of  any  science,  say  electricity  or  some  science  which  is  in 
active  prop^ress — take  up  some  handbook  25  years  old,  and  you  will  find  it  speaks 
almost  a  diflerent  language  from  that  which  is  now  used  by  its  modern  professors.  But 
religion  which  is  ba^  upon  the  eternal  principles  of  human  nature,  and  which 
ministers  to  the  eternal  wants  of  human  souls,  remains  and  must  remain  essentially 
the  same.  Of  course  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of  religious  history  as  to  deny  that  a  great 
change  comes  over  the  language  in  which  religious  ideas  are  expressed,  the  technical 
terminology,  if  I  ma^  so  express  it,  of  theology.  I  do  not  deny  either  that  to  one 
generation  as  to  one  individual,  separate  aspects  of  Christian  truth  present  themselves 
with  greater  force  than  to  other  generations  or  to  other  individuals.  That  has  always 
been  the  case.  You  will  find  it  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  You  have  onl^  got  to 
compare  the  Epistles  in  which  the  inspired  writers  gave  to  future  generations  the 
Christian  doctrine,  and  you  will  see  that  special  aspects  of  that  doctrine  struck 
-different  individuals  with  more  force,  and  so  to  speak  with  more  living  strength 
than  others.  But  do  these  changes  affect  the  real  substance  and  the  real  essence  of 
religion  ?  The  expression  of  religion  accommodates  itself,  and  necessarily  accommo- 
dates itself,  and  rightly  accommodates  itself,  to  the  changes  which  come  over 
successive  generations.  But  does  the  essence  change  ?  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  a  parallel  to  what  are  described  as  religious  revolutions  might  be  found  in  the 
geological  history  of  our  globe.  You  find  that  during  the  course  oflongages  continents 
are  slowly  raised — that  violent  cataclysms  occur — earthquakes  and  volcanoes — that 
smiling  landscapes  are  plunged  into  ruin  and  much  suffering  occurs.  A  few  years 
elapse  and  again  vegetation  spreads  over  the  ruined  face  of  the  country.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  tell,  it  is  hardly  perceived,  except  by  the  experienced  eye  of  the 
geologist  what  cataclyms  of  nature  are  indicated  by  the  scenes  in  which  he  moves. 
But  these  changes,  violent  as  they  seem  to  us,  do  they  represent  any  radical  and  im- 
portant change  in  the  constitution  or  shape  of  the  planet  on  which  we  dwell  ?  The 
.  great  mountsun  chains  remain  unmoved ;  the  immemorial  oceans  do  not  leave  their 
ancient  beds ;  the  general  aspect  of  continents  remains  unchanged — and  these  great 
movements  of  nature,  great  as  they  seem  to  us,  leav^  the  earth  but  little  altered  from 
what  it  was  before  they  took  place.  Such  are  the  revolutions  and  reformations  which 
to  their  contemporaries,  seem  great  in  the  religious  feeling  of  their  time.  And  yet  if 
we  look  back  1,800  years,  which  separate  us  from  the  period  of  the  Founder  of  our 
religion,  we  feel  we  have  indeed  inherited  religion  as  He  left  it,  and  that  all  the 
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changes  w'<ich  subsequently  occurred  have  made  no  essential  alteration  in  its  inmost 
essence.     I  admitted  just  now  that  the  theological  volumes  in  whidi  religioas  ideas 
of  any  age  are  expressed,  seem  strange  and  often  antiquated  to  their  successors.     Bat 
there  is  one  volume  of  which  that  cannot  be  said.     The  Bible  is  to  us  what  it  was  to 
our  forefathers — a  common  bond  and  link  between  all  sections  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  not  merely  in  the  present  generation,  but  in  all  previous  generations.      It  is  a 
wonderful  thought  to  reflect  that  we  who  live  in  the  somewhat  murky  atmosphere- 
of  Manchester,  in  the  full  tide  of  modern  industrial  life,  should  be  able  to  read  such  a 
book  as  the  Book  of  Job,  written,  I  don't  venture  to  say  how  many  hundred;  of 
years  ago,  in  the  blazing  solitude  of  an  eastern  desert  by  the  master  of  flocks  and 
herds,  with  a  perfect  sympathy  and  an  appreciation  of  his  feelings  towards   God 
and  nature.     Does  not  that  give  you  some  measure,  some  index  of  the  permanence- 
of^  religious  ideas  in  the  world.     Does  it  not  give  you  hope,  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
said  around  you  by  those  who  profess  to  be  illumined  from  some  new  and  hitherto- 
unheard -of  source,  that  the  lights  that  were  suflicient  for  our  forefathers  may  well  prove 
enough  for  our  descendants.  I  feel  myself  that  religion  appeals  as  freshly  now,  perhaps- 
more  strongly  and  more  freshly,  to  the  hearts  of  men  than  it  ever  did  before.      I  see 
nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  modem  life  to  alter  that  ;  I  see  everything  to  strengthen 
it.     Saence  changes — science  must  change  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour — bnt? 
as  long  as  human  hearts  remain  what  they  are,  as  long  as  suflering  exists,  as  long  as 
the  sense  of  sin  and  the  sense  of  weakness  oppresses  us,  feeble  men  in  the  face  of 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  inanimate  nature,  so  long  shall  we  and  our  children  be- 
able  to  draw  inexhaustible  sources  of  comfort   from   the  same  streams  which  have 
fed  our  forefathers. 


The  Right  Rev.  WlLLlAM  BOYD  CARPENTER,  D.D.,  Lord 

Bishop  of  Ripon. 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  Friends:— The  time  which  has  been,  by  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  allotted  to  the  speakers  to-night  is,  as  you  know,  limited,  and 
therefore  I  shall  say  to  you  wtiat  I  have  to  say  as  shortly  and  simply  as  I  can.    I  suffer 
under  a  disadvantage,  because  I  come  from  across  the  border, and  for  the  moment  I  repre- 
sent Yorkshire  to  you.     But  if  I  have  any  antecedents  connected  with  the  North  they 
belong  not  to  Yorkshire  but  to  Lancashire,  and  I  feel,  when  I  step  across  the  border 
from  Yorkshire  to  Lancashire,  that  I  am,  in  a  sense,  nearer  home.     Our  subject  to- 
night is  the  fitness  of  Christianity  to  meet  the  needs  of  men.     You  have  heard  from 
the  last  speaker  that  religion  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  certain  essential  elements.    It 
has  been  denied,  of  course,  as  you  know,  by  some  that  we  are  right  in  regarding  man- 
as  a  religious  animal.     I  think  that  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  investi- 
gations made  on  this  question,  you  would  satisfy  your  own  minds  that  there  is  every 
reason  for  saying  that  the  old  adage  is  true,  and  that  man  is  a  religious  animal.     The 
investigations  that  have  been  pursued  have  shown  that  over  and  over  again  tribes  have 
been  found,  which  at  first  seemed  to  possess  no  religion,  but  which,  on  closer  ac- 
(]|uaintance,  were  found  to  possess  not  merely  a  religion,  but  a  religion  of  a  compara- 
tively advanced  order.     But  even  supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  there  are  in  the 
world  tribes  which  have  no  religion,  I  do  not  thmk  that  at  all  affects  the  general 
statement  that  man  is  a  religious  animal.     I  have  met  with  people  who  have  been 
never  known  to  laugh,  but  I  am  persuaded,  for  all  that,  that  man  is  a  laughing  animal. 
The  exception  proves  the  rule.     But  I  go  further.      The  reason  why  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  continuance  of  religion  in  the  future,  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  man  is  a 
religious  animal,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  essential  features  of  man's  nature  do  not 
change.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  man  does  not  get  better  or  that  he  may  not  get 
worse,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  humanity  of  two  thousand  years  ago  is  the  same 
humanity  as  the  humanity  of  to-day.     If  it  were  not  so,  you  could  not  read  the  old 
plays  of  Greece  and  enjoy  them  as  some  of  you  do.      It  is  precisely  because  the 
dramatists  of  Greece  put  before  us  human  nature,  with  its  little  foibles  and  its  passion- 
ate emotions,  that  you  and  I  can  be  present,  so  to  speak,  at  an  enactment  on  the  stage 
of  old  Athens,  and   feel  that  we  understand  the  men  and  women  who  are  playing 
there  before  us.    Let  us  go  one  step  further.     Suppose  we  admit  that  man's  nature  is 
permanent  and  religious,  where  can  we  find  those  elements  which  human  nature  de- 
mands in  religion,  and  which  religion  should  be  capable  of  satisfying !    We  might  sed: 
for  these  in  the  old  dusty  tomes  of  which  Mr.   Balfour  has  spoken,  but  a  change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  ot  our  dream,  and,  if  I  might  describe   that  change  in  one- 
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word  I  would  say  it  is  this,  that  we  have  begun  to  look  history  in  the  fiace.  It 
is  a  marvellous  change.  This  determination  to  know  what  history  has  taught  largely 
differentiates  the  attitude  of  men*s  minds  in  the  present  day  from  what  it  was  in  the  past. 
We  are  not  now  content  to  take  our  religion  on  the  mere  theorizing  of  the  man 
who  lives  in  his  study.  We  want  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  history  of 
the  past.  If  I  want  to  know  what  man's  nature  asks  for  in  his  religion,  I  surely  must 
go  to  the  religious  history.  Now  I  go  to  religions  and  take  them  up  and  ask  them 
what  they  have  to  tell  me  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and  man's  demands,  and  I 
find  that  the  first  thing  man  asks  for  is  this,  ''I  want,"  says  human  nature, 
standing  up  upon  this  little  world  and  gazing  at  the  great  star-lit  heaven  above  its 
head,  **I  waAt  to  know  some  one  thing  upon  which!  can  depend.  Conscious  of 
my  weakness,  I  want  to  rely  upon  someone  stronger  than  myself."  The  instinct  of 
•  impendence,  is  the  prime  element  of  all  religions.  What  follows?  This,  that  man 
will  not  depend  upon  anything,  which  stands  upon  the  same  platform  as  himself. 
One  has  told  us  recently  that  religion  consists  in  admiration.  I  will  grant,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  admiration  forms  an  element  in  religion,  but  I  defy  you  to  admire, 
unless  indeed  you  are  on  a  sort  of  Beau  Brummel  level  of  life,  that  which  is  not 
greater,  nobler,  and  purer,  than  you  are.  Am  I,  gifted  with  the  power  of  conscience 
and  intellect,  to  bow  down  to  that  which  is  lesser  and  lower  than  myself.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  class  of  men  who  are  interested  about  neck-ties,  whose 
deepest  perplexities  are  about  clothes,  and  who  can  rise  to  the  highest  admiration  only 
when  they  pose  before  a  mirror — ^a  class  of  creatures  whom  I  venture  to  call  not  men 
at  all,  but  clothes — leaving  them  out,  I  say  that  man  as  man,  in  his  true  nature,  says, 
"  If  I  am  to  have  anyfhmg  to  admire,  let  it  be  that  which  is  greater,  nobler, 
purer,  than  I  am."  The  savage,  in  the  very  lowest  stages  of  religion,  is  not  satisfie<l 
to  undertake  anything  till  he  is  assured  that  someone  greater  than  himself  has  smiled 
upon  his  enterprise.  He  presses  his  forehead,  bows  his  knees,  and  kisses  the  sacred 
stone,  and  all  these  are  gestures  and  actions  which  express  this  : — "  I  want  to  find 
assurance  of  approval  from  one  stronger  than  myself."  Now  Christianity. says  that 
it  has  come  forth  to  declare  to  us  the  Father.  Upon  whom  can  we  more  fitly  depend  ? 
Or  who  can  we  more  properly  make  the  subject  of  admiration  or  adoration  than  one 
who  reveals  Himself  to  us,  not  as  an  absolute  monarch,  not  as  an  irresponsible  Creator 
of  the  universe,  but  as  the  Father  of  all  mankind  ?  Can  we  find  any  other  element 
which  man's  nature  imperatively  demands.  I  think  man  asks  for  what  I  can  only 
describe  by  the  words,  a  revelation  of  kinship.  He  wants  to  come  into  the  presence 
of  one,  not  only  upon  whom  he  can  depend,  but  with  whom  he  can  hold  communion. 
Kinship  is  of  the  essence  of  religion.  Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations.  I  will  take 
in  the  first  instance  Buddhism.  There  b  one  thing  that  strikes  me  at  the  very 
beginning,  on  looking  into  Buddhism,  and  that  is  that  the  essential  craving  of 
Gautama  himself  and  some  of  his  followers  was  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  great 
surging  wave  of  life  and  force  around.  He  had  a  sense  of  discord.  The  cry  of  the 
man's  heart  was  this,  "  Let  us  come  into  harmony  ;  discord,  restlessness  preys  upon 
us ;  bring  us  into  harmony.  We  cannot  find  that  harmony,  which  is  the  centre  of 
rest,  because  we  have  that  within  us  which  causes  discord,  namely,  desire."  And  emanci- 
pation from  desire  was  the  aim  of  the  Buddhist,  because  he  wanted  to  reach  a  har- 
monious centre,  the  rest  of  all  things.  Such  a  craving  existed  in  the  earlier  ages.  Man 
longed  for  something  akin  to  himself.  It  was  a  desire  for  communion  and  fellow- 
ship, expressed  sometimes,  if  you  will,  in  an  atheistic  form,  but  still  there.  I  will  take 
my  other  illustration  from  the  great  religion  which  competes  for  universal  dominion, 
namely,  Islamism.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Islamism  in  the  past  few 
months.  When  Islamism  was  started  amongst  men  it  set  before  people  God  above  all, 
God  to  be  obeyed  implicitly,  God  governing  the  life  and  fate  of  human  kind.  But 
within  a  hundred  years  of  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  there  arose  a  movement, 
originated  by  a  woman  in  the  very  heart  of  Islam,  and  called  the  Sufite  Movement. 
The  very  heart  and  centre  of  that  movement  is  this — that  God  is  to  be  loved.  Some 
men  tell  us  now  that  the  future  of  Islamism  is  bound  up  with  Sufism.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  movement  is  clear.  The  God  about  whom  Mahomet  told  his  followers 
was  a  God  on  whom  they  could  depend,  but  a  God  so  far  removed  from  their 
human  instincts  that  they  felt  no  sense  of  kinship  with  Him.  He  was  the  great 
Allah — the  great  far-off  Ruler.  Power  to  depend  on  is  not  all  that  human  nature  asks 
for.  It  demands  kinship  also.  I  ask  Christianity  whether  it  meets  this  demand. 
Your  hearts  anticipate  the  answer.  When  God  would  make  Himself  known  to  men 
in  the  fulness  of  His  Divine  love,  He  did  it  by  revealing  Himself  in  the  person  of 
His  Son.   He  put  Himself  on  the  platform  of  humanity,  and  He  said,  '*  He  that  hath 
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seen  the  Son,  hath  seen  the  Father."    He  said  not  merely,  "  I  give  you  a  theoretical 
fatherhood,"  but  '*  I  give  you  the  response  your  htart  has  been  asking  for,  the 
response  of  the  God  who  has  entered  into  kinship  and  fellowship  with  you."    There 
is  a  third  instinct  which  I  find  in  man.      I  find  that  mankind  is  never  contented 
with  a  religion  which  has  these  two  elements  alone,  but  that  there  is  a  desire  to  seek 
out  a  forward  moving  force  in  the  world.    A  reIi&;ion  limited  to  his  own  life  is  not  the 
religion  man  asks  for.     There  is  a  cosmopolitan  feeling  in  man  that  asks  for  progress. 
Give  me  a  religion  that  can  move,   that  can  touch  the  larger  life  of  mankind,  a 
religion  that  does  not  deal  merely  with  the  cloister  and  the  cell,  a  religion  that  can 
satisfy  my  fellow-men  as  well  as  myself,  a  religion  which  can  sympathize  with  and 
associate  itself  with  those  secular  interests,  as  we  sometimes  call  them,  but  which, 
after  all,  are  real  and  sacred  interests  of  human  kind.    This  demand  of  humanity 
the  religion  of  the  future  must  satisfy,  and  if  the  religion  of  to-day  cannot  satisfy  it, 
they  will  not  survive.     We  ask  you  then  do  the  great  religions  satisfy  it  ?    I  find  that 
Buddhism,  on  principle,  turns  away  from  human  life.    She  looks  with  pathetic  eyes  on 
the  sorrows  of  human  nature  and  says,  ''It  is  best  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  of 
existence."      Islamism  had   a  splendid  time  in  which  it  united  itself  with  human 
knowledge.    But  here  is  a  curious  thing.     The  centre  of  Islamism  moved,  as  you 
know,  into  the  heart  of  Persia,  where  there  were  reigning  intelligent  rulers,  who  were 
alive  to  the  movement  of  thought  and  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  world.     Under 
their  auspices  a  great  proportion  of  the  literature  and  science  of  Greece  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic,  and  from  that  aee  has  sprung  the  idea  of  Arabian  literature  and 
science.     But  who  were  the  translators  who  came  forward  and  were  the  instruments 
in  the  hands  of   these  intelligent  monarchs?    They  were  men  who  were  called 
Dyathaliks.   And  what  is  Dyathalik  ?    It  is  a  corruption  of  the  well-known,  word 
Catholic     These  promoters  of  culture  were  in  fact  Christians,  and  it  was  through  the 
agency  of  Christians  acting  under  the  protection  of  Islamite  princes  that  the  work  was 
done.     I  will  take  my  ideas  of  Christianity  on  a  point  like  this,  not  from  this  man  or 
that,  not  from  this  sect  or  that,  not  from  any  body  of  men,  however  holy  or  good,  bat 
from  the  fountain  and  source.     I  turn  to  the  Apostolic  words,  and  there  I  snail  find 
that  the  idea  which  underlies  the  notion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  amongst  men  is  that 
every  good  gift  and  perfect  gift  is  from  above,  that  tnere  is  not  a  single  faculty  which 
God  possesses  which  is  not  an  endowment  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so  that  the  power  of 
the  poet  and  the  artist  is  God's  ^ft,  and  the  skill  of  the  craftsman  is  God's  gift.   There 
is  one  Spirit  in  human  life  dividiug  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will.     The  powers 
which  make  for  human  p^ogress  are  gifts  of  a  Divine  Spirit.     Thus  you  have  all 
the  energy,   all  the  intellect,  all  the  gifts  of  humanity  consecrated  to  the  noblest 
usage,     ^fow,  what  have  I  said  ?    Man  must  have  dependence,  man  desires  kinship, 
and  man  asks  progress.      But  these  demands  are  met  by  the  revelation  of  Christianity 
in  its  most  mysterious  doctrine.  There  is  the  Father  upon  whom  you  can  depend,  there  is 
the  Son,  who  has  entered  into  the  nearest  and  noblest  kinship  with  you,  and  there  is  the 
Divine  Spirit,  who  enters  into  your  minds  and  consecrates  them  with  noble  direction. 
Here  is  tne  Blessed  Trinity  coming  down  to  answer  the  demands  which  are  made  by 
men  in  every  age  and  every  clime.     My  brother  men,  if  that  is  so,  all  of  us  stand  here 
equal  in  God*s  sight.     God's  gifts  sometimes  bring  men  into  more  prominence  than 
others,  but  you  and  I  know  well  that  the  greatest  gifts  sometimes  work  in  the  obscurest 
places.     We  stand  here  linked  as  children  of  one  God  and  Father  of  us  all.      We  are 
united  in  the  Divine  love  of  Him  who  loved  us  even  unto  death.    We  are  consecrated 
to  our  work  and  duty  by  the  same  consecrating,  helping,  and  inspiring  Spirit.      Make 
your  lives  noble.     Pray  for  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  because  our  lives,  our 
aims,  our  brotherhood,  are  based  upon  eternal  love.     God  s  voice  has  spoken  and  He 
calls  us  by  His  Spirit  into  sonship,  sanctity,  and  holy  love.     I  think  I  hear  the  words 
that  were  sung  by  myriad  voices  in  the  day  of  America's  agony,  when  the  men  of  the 
North  went  out  feeling  conscious  of  a  great  and  noble  enterprise  : — 

"  Mid  the  beauty  of  the  lilies,  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a  i)ower  in  His  bosom,  that  transfigures  you  and  me. 
He  died  to  make  men  holy  ;  let  us  die  to  make  men  free." 

For  over  all  the  universe,  towards  the  eternal  and  golden  age,  God  Himself,  ^^ather  and 
Leader  of  humanity,  is  marching  on. 
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The  Rev.  Wm.  John  Knox  Little,  Canon  of  Worcester,  and 

Vicar  of  Hoar  Cross,  Burton-on-Trent 

My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen  : — You  have  listened  to-night  to  the  eloquent 
and  moving  words  of  the  Irish  Secretary.    I  hope  you  will  spare  a  few  moments  for  an 
ordinary  Irishman.     You  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  and  moving  words  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Manchester.     I  hope  you  will  spare  a  few  thoughts/or  a  real  Manchester  man. 
You  have  listened  to  great  and  solemn  words  from  great  teachers  in  the  English 
Church.     I  hope  you,  dear  Manchester  people,  will  listen  for  a  few  moments  to  an  old 
friend.     His  Grace  of  York  has  reminded  us  that  there  may  be  a  shadowy  separation 
between  those  who  speak  and  those  who  hear  in  the  English  Church,  but  I  have 
this  delightful  feeling  that   there  is  no  shadowy   separation  between   myself  and 
my  hearers,  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  by  many  over  which  my  mind  travels  back 
tmit  I  have  the  great,  the  solemn,  the  blessed  privilege  of  speaking  to  Manchester 
working-men  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.      No,  my  lord,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  don  the  surplice,  or  take  ofif  the  academic  hood.     The  men  that  I  believe  I 
know  in  Manchester  respect  a  parson  when  he  fulfils  his  office,  and  respect  a  man  thai 
fears  no  man.     I  speak  to  you  as — I  apologise — an  Irishman.     I  speak  to  you — I  do 
not  apologise — as  a  Manchester  man.     I  am  proud  of  it.      I  am  proud  also  of  the 
6ist  fact,  but  you  will  forgive  me.     I  speak  to  you,  thirdly,  as  a  priest  of  the  English 
Church,  and  I  am  proud  of  that.     I  hope,  my  lord  bishop,  you  will  forgive  me,  and 
I  know  you  will  if — in  speaking  on  a  solemn  subject,  and  after  great  and  eloquent 
and  powerful  words,  to  which,  indeed,  I  have  listened,  I  hope,  with  personal  profit — 
I  venture  into  the  region  of  comedy,  being  an  Irishman.     Once  upon  a  time,  some 
yaars  ago,  I  made  an  expedition  into  my  native  country.     I  was  walking  in  the  moun- 
tains ofWicklow  with  a  friend,  and  we  lost  our  way.     A  great  many  Irishmen  have 
lost  their  way.     When  we  came  to  some  forked  roads,  to  which  we  had  been  advanc- 
ing, we  met  an  honest  Irishman — like  myself — and  we  asked  him  the  way.     His 
answer  was  this  :  **  Oh,  plaise  yer  honour,  if  ye'll  just  follow  that  way  straight  for- 
ward, it  will  take  ye  anywheres  in  the  worrld  ye  loike."     Now,  quite  sincerely,  I 
apologise  for  my  comedy,  but  it  is  part  of  heredity  and  part,  therefore,  of  nature. 
But  I  do  feel  to-night  that  the  great  subject  that  lies  before  me  takes  me  almost  any- 
wheres in  the  world  I  like.     And  now  I  kiss  my  hand  to  comedy.    And  now,  oh  dear 
Manchester  men,  for  whom  I  have  worked,  who  have  disbelieved  me,  doubted  me, 
contradicted  me,  loved  and  been  kind  to  me — now  I  say  to  you  a  serious  word  about 
that  thought  which  is  stretched  before  you  to-night.    Christianity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  men  1      Well,  forgetting   for  the  moment,   but    I  hope  not   forgetting  in  the 
long  run,  those  wise  philosophic  thoughts  that  have  been  placed  before  us,  let  me  ask 
you  very  earnestly  to  think  why  you  ought  to  accept  Christianity  to  meet  your  needs. 
I  am  going  to  speak  now  quite  out  of  comedy,  and  quite  out  of  my  heart's  blood. 
There  are  two  objects  before  my  mind  to-night,  and  the  first  is  the  great  vision  of 
human  nature — human  nature  with  its  splendid  promise,  iis  awful  possibilities,  its 
sweetness  and  its  light,  and  its  dreadfulness  and  its  strength — human  nature   that 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  work  and  love — human  nature,  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  love  and  work.     The  other  vision  that  conquers,  or 
ought  to  conquer  our  regard,  is  Christ,  the  eternal  Christ.    Can  ^ou — this  is  what  we 
are  asked  by  our  Congress  authorities^-can  you  make  the  vision  of  human  nature 
and  the  vision  of  the  eternal  Christ  coalesce,  can  human  nature  find,  or  can  it  not,  its 
satisfaction  in  Christ  ?    That  js  the  question.     Now,  let  me  say  vdth  sincerity,  if 
men,  when  they  have  thought  their  best  and  done  their  best,  find  that  the  Christian 
religion  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  humanity,  if  when  they  have  seriously  measured 
the  case  and  looked  into  it,  they  determine  that  Christ,  their  God  as  I  think,  will  not 
meet  their  needs,  then  let  me  say,  for  my  part,  there  is  one  thing  I  think  important, 
and  that  is,  in  life  to  be  true  ;   and  if   you  find  that   Christ  and  Christ's  religion 
does  not  meet  the  real  needs  of  your  nature,  then  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  do 
not  break  with  that  moral  basis  upon  which  your  eternal  destiny  must  rest  if  you 
break  with  that.      Either  Christ  and  humanity  are  one,  or,  if  they  do  not  meet» 
good-bye    to    humanity   you    can    say,    and    so    good-bye    to    Christ.       Now    I 
give   my  suggestions.     Long  ago  I  remember  having  a  conversation  with  a  man 
who  bad  certain  powers  within  him  that  touched  Eiiropean  destinies,  M.  Guizot, 
and    be   said    l^is  to    me:    ''Remember,    first   of  all,    when    you  deal    with 


philosophical  or  religious  proposition,  that  you  should,  in  vour  own  mind,  interpret 
the  phrase."    And  he  said  this  in  the  second  place :    '*  Take  ca 


care,  when  you  have  to 
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act  upon  any  theory  or  idea  that  has  been  presented  to  you  by  anybody,  philoso- 
phical or  ecclesiastical,  that  you  have  made  it  your  own."     Now,  my  brothers,  this  is 
what  I  would  say  to  you.     If,  when  you  do  your  duty,  when  you  are  quite  sincere, 
when  you  are  really  true,  when  you  go  into  your  own  hearts,  when  you  bid  good-bye 
to  the  affectation  of  society — if  Christ's  life,  Christ's  noble  example,  Christ's  splendid 
help,  cannot  be  made  practical  to  the  lives  of  the  working-men  of  England,  then  I 
shall  not  support  the  proposition  that  is  now  before  us,  namely,  that  Christianity 
meets  the  wants  of  human  nature.     You,  dear  Manchester  men,  if  I  know  you  at  all,  I 
know  that  you  have  brains,  and  that  you  have  hearts,  and  that  you  have  patience,  and 
that  you  have  earnestness.     I  have  found  out  that  in  many  workshops  of  Manchester: 
Now  think.     The  intellect  wants  to  realize.    I  submit  to  you  the  unity  of  nature.  You 
want  to  draw  all  the  facts  of  outer  life  into  one  principle,  and  under  one  law.     If  you 
Judge  by  yourselves  you  are  victims  of  passing  generalisations — ^you  become  physical 
philosophers  or  spiritual  philosophers,  but  you  cannot  iind  a  foundation.     You  want 
to  find  the  power  which,  behind  physics  and  behind  spiritualist  philosophy,  will  bring 
the  unity  that  you  demand.     The  Christian  Church  and  Christ  say  God.      Go  oue 
step  further.     When  we  were  children  we  used  to  dig  up  our  plants  in   the  garden  to 
f>ee  if  they  grew.     We  used  to  ask  why  our  parents  did  many  things.     We  wanted  to 
know  the  meaning  of  cause.    Go  behind  all  things,  and  then  you  want  your  final 
•cause.    Go  behind  cause,  you  want  God.     Behind  the  unity  of  nature  yon  want  God. 
But,  it  is  said,  God  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  distant.     But  I  say  this,  with  you,  my  lord, 
.as  my  witness  to  my  Manchester  friends  :  If  God  came  down  to  be  a  maji,  to  live,  to 
feel  like  me,  to  think  like  me,  to  hope  like  me,  then  my  God  brings  near  to  me  the 
eternal  country,  and  meets  my  need.     You  have  sorrow  ;  Christ  had  sorrow.     You 
have  difficulty ;  Christ  had  difficulty.    You  have  darkness  ;   Christ  had  the  agony. 
My  brothers,  certainly,  whatever  else  is  true  or  false,  you  must  die.     Oh,  human 
nature,  with  all  your  pride,  with  all  your  tenderness,  with  all  your  baiuty,  there  is 
one  quite  beautiful,  quite  tender,  everlastingly  present,  eternal  God  in  humanity.     He 
is  calling,  He  is  beseeching.     My  brothers,  my  sisters,  you  have  many  sorrows  and 
troubles.     You  cannot  live  in  this  great  meeting  always.     You  will  lie  down  in  the 
moment  of  sorrow,  you  will  be  stricken  in  the  moment  of  danger,  and  then,  oh,  my 
God  I  to  have  the  Christ  about  you,  the  good,  the  blessed,  Ihe  sweet,  the  holy,  the 
"kind,  the  beautiful  I     No  religion — no,  not  your  Buddhism,  not  your  Islamism,  not 
all  the  other  things  can  bring  you  anything  so  comforting,  so  penetrating,  so  manly, 
so  tender  as  the  Christ.     Believe  me — no,  don't  believe  me ;  think  it  out  for  your- 
selves, because  neither  time  nor  opportunity  belong  to  you  nor  me.     Remember  this 
^-God's  greatness — His  greatness  m  love,  in  earnestness,  in   thought,  in  power,  in 
Christ !    God's  greatness,  oh,  dear  Manchester  people,  throws  around  our  inoom- 
jpleteness  and  around  our  restlessness  His  rest. 


The  Very  Rev.  George  Alexander  Chadwick,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Armagh. 

My  Lord  : — Some  of  the  deepest  needs  of  human  nature  are  very  lowly  and  very 
humble,  and  this  I  suppose  is  the  reason  why,  among  great  orators  and  philosophers 
and  statesmen,  you  have  called  upon  a  country  clergyman  from  a  realm  so  remote  as 
Ireland,  and  from  the  forgotten  province  of  Ulster.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  ask  yon 
to  examine  a  few  of  the  every>day  needs  of  humanity  as  a  country  clergyman  finds 
them,  while  he  moves  about  the  streets  of  a  small  town.  You  are  to  come  with  me 
in  the  walk  I  actually  took  upon  the  very  day  when  your  invitation  came  to  me  to 
speak.  You  enter  the  county  infirmary  along  with  me.  I  lead  you  upstairs  into  the 
women's  ward,  and  turn  into  a  certain  corner  in  search  of  a  woman  whom  I  find 
there,  with  her  eyes  tightly  clenched.  Large,  hot  tears  are  oodng  from  them.  She 
has  just  had  her  breast  taken  off,  and  no  one  knows  whether  or  not  she  is  going  to 
sink  and  die  under  the  operation.  And  if  her  strength  is  to  bear  up  under  that  cruel 
opeiation,  she  must  have  not  only  drugs  but  comfort.  How,  then,  am  I  to  comfort 
her?  We  heard  just  now  about  the  deification  of  humanity.  It  is  taught  in 
admirable  English  by  no  less  a  man  than  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  says  ''There 
is  no  god  living  but  man,  and  man  is  a  god.''  What  if  I  tell  her  that  She 
will  say,  "  But  I  am  dying,  and  all  men  are  dying.  Call  man  by  what  name 
you  will,  he  dies  still,  and  what  do  you  gain  by  conferring  upon  pain-racked 
mortal  humanity  the  high-sounding  name  of  god  ?  "  Now  since  the  only  consolation 
that  one  can  offer  to  her  and  others  like  her,  must  be  upon  our  own  level,  or  else  from 
above,  that  is  to  say,  either  a  religion  or  a  philosophy,  let  us  try  her  with  another 
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system.  I  say  to  her  :  "  *  The  light  of  Asia '  has  preached  what  passes  as  a  religion, 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  really  a  religion  at  all.  But  since  I  cannot  speak  lo  you  atwut  Jesus 
Chnst,  allow  me  to  give  you  tnis  counsel  from  the  Buddha : — Suppress  all  passions, 
all  emotions,  conquer  all  your  desires,  forget  the  flesh  and  blood  you  have  just  parted 
with ;  such  things  are  mere  illusions.  It  is  very  comforting  to  hear  they  are  illusions ; 
and  thus  hardening  and  suppressing  ^our  nature,  you  will  attain  after  a  time  to  the 
bliss  of  absolute  annihilation ;  you  will  fare  like  the  wise,  who  are  quenched  as  a 
lamp."  I  might  have  said  that  to  her,  and  tried  how  it  would  meet  the 
urgent  want  which  her  human  nature  felt ;  but  I  preferred  to  tell  her  that 
*'we  have  not  a  high  priest  who  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.*'  Judge  you  whether  Christianity  or  that  rival  religion  which  I  am  told 
is  being  preached  in  the  streets  of  London  is  the  better  adapted  to  such  needs  of 
humanity  in  such  an  hour  of  agony.  I  pass  from  her  and  sit  down  between  two  cots, 
where  two  beautiful  children  rest.  Three  or  four  other  little  ones  come  trooping 
softly  over  and  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  beds.  One  of  these  children  has  her  heel  eaten 
through  with  disease,  and  the  other  is  in  sore  danger  of  having  her  leg  taken  off  at 
the  thigh  joint,  as  being,  despite  the  imminent  probability  of  dying  under  the 
operation,  the  only  chance  of  saving  her  life.  They  well  know  they  are  in  urgent 
danger :  how  shall  I  make  them  brave  ?  I  spoke  of  religion  with  yonder  woman  ; 
allow  me  to  speak  of  philosophy  with  the  children.  I  say  to  them,  "  I  have  left  my 
New  Testament  behind  me,  but  I  have  brought  a  book  which  the  gifted  Mr.  Renan 
thinks  even  better  of,  my  '  Marcus  Aurelius,*  and,  as  possibly  you  must  soon  die, 
allow  me  to  tell  you  what  he  thinks  about  the  death  of  a  young  person.  He  says  that 
the  longest  and  the  sborte<(t  life  are  brought  to  precisely  the  same,  namely,  to  one 
moment ;  that  you  cannot  lose  the  past  because  it  is  over ;  nor  the  future,  because 
you  never  had  it,  and  what  you  never  had  you  cannot  lose  ;  and  therefore  all  you  can 
lose  is  one  second.  Dear  children,  when  you  come  to  die  you  will  find  that  reflection 
very  comforting."  And,  men  of  Manchester,  so  will  you.  But  the  children  answer 
**  Surely  there  must  be  something  more  in  the  book  than  that,  if  it  is  really  better  than 
our  Bible."  And  turning  over  the  pages  I  say  to  them,  "Oh,  yes ;  for  he  reminds 
you  here  that  men  will  go  their  ways,  even  if  you  burst,  and  that  nothing  happens  to 
the  particular  except  according  to  the  laws  of  the  universal — which  is  a  very  sweet 
thought — and  moreover,  that  in  a  little  while  you  will  be  nothing  and  nowhere, 
like  Hadrian  and  Augustus."  What  I  did  say  to  them  was,  "  There  was  a  little 
child,  who  gprew  up  to  the  knowledge  that  he  must  bear  a  cruel  death ;  who  lived 
bravely  and  wisely,  and  gathered  little  children  in  His  arms,  knowing  He  was  going 
to  the  cross."  I  said  that  to  them,  as  being  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  humanity. 
Well,  we  leave  the  Infirmary,  and,  stopping  to  look  at  it,  I  say  to  you  (as  his  Grace 
has  already  said)  that  the  hospital  is  a  distinctly  Christian  institution.  The  land  which 
first  saw  the  '*  Light  of  Asia  "  has  its  hospitals  for  dogs  and  cats,  and  burns  its 
widows  alive,  and  sometimes  suffocates  its  old  people,  when  they  will  not  die  of  exposure 
in  the  mud  of  its  sacred  river.  It  is  an  institution,  moreover,  which  unbelief  is  sure  to 
ruin.  Already,  there  are  great  capitals  in  which  the  working-man  will  only  enter 
a  hospital  under  pressure  of  dire  necessity,  because  he  fears  to  become  the  sport 
of  saentific  experiment,  his  life  risked,  and  his  limbs  hacked  off,  in  the  far 
more  sacred  interests  of  research.  A  most  qualified  and  impartial  observer  lately 
said  to  a  friend  of  mine,  "  If  it  is  diagnosis  that  you  want,  go  to  certain  continentsd 
hospitals ;  if  it  is  healing,  stay  at  home.  They  are  done  with  the  patient  when  they 
thoroughly  understand  the  case."  Why,  indeed,  should  a  sickly  helpless  creature,  beaten 
in  the  struggle  to  exist,  hold  me  back  from  a  discovery  or  a  demonstration  ?  Why 
should  I  not  gain  the  only  sort  of  immortality  that  is  left  to  me,  at  the  cost  to  him  of  a 
momentary  pang,  followed  by  the  end  of  all,  (he  poppied  sleep  ?  Why,  unless  there 
is  an  August  Being,  who  says :  "  Inasmuch  as  you  tned  your  experiment  upon  the  least 
of  these  my  brethren,  you  tried  it  upon  me?  Nay,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  last  month,  you  were  told  plainly  that  the  principle  of  non-interference 
must  be  applied  to  individual  men,  and  the  weak  and  sickly  must  be  left  to 
their  fate,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  race  through  the  strongest  and  healthiest 
s{>ecimen8.  This  was  spoken  out  in  avowed  attack  upon  the  whole  principle  of  our 
hospitals  and  almshouses.  And  you,  working-men,  do  you  not  see  what  it  means  ? 
Medicines,  and  wines,  too,  will  still  be  forthcoming  for  the  rich,  who  are  puny  and 
infirm.  The  doctrine  of  non-interference  will  only  tell  upon  you  and  yours.  Do  you 
not  think  that  these  are  signs  of  the  need  which  selfish  and  cruel  human  nature  has, 
of  a  Judge  and  Saviour  who  will  say  at  last,  '*/  was  sick,  and  you  applied  the  doctrine 
of  non-interference  to  M<  ?  "  Turning  from  the  Infirmary,  and  going  down  the  street, 
we  meet  the  mill-hands  flocking  to  the  factory,  and  also  a  band  of  soldiers  going  in 
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the  opposite  direct  ion.  Do  you  observe  that  all  the  idle  boys  in  the  town  are 
following  the  soldiers,  and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  pursuits  of  peace  ?  Now, 
every  man,  whether  Christian  or  anti -Christian,  anticipates  the  reign  of  peace ;  yet 
peace,  as  it  exists  to-day,  means  for  the  great  mass  of  men  drudgery,  rooiine. 
monotony,  poverty,  and  toil,  at  the  bidding  of  other  men  better  off  than  themselves.  It 
is  a  dreary  millennium,  this  reign  of  peace  as  we  see  it,  and  yet  why  ?  Does  the  workii^- 
man,  the  Socialist,  really,  whatever  he  says,  envy  the  rich  man  his  champagne  and  lus 
soft  bed  ?  Then  how  came  those  boys  to  admire  the  soldiers,  whose  trade  pledges 
them  to  sleep  out  in  the  rain,  to  go  in  danger  of  their  lives  and  to  starve  ?  I  tell  yoa 
that  it  is  not  the  champagne  and  the  soft  bed  that  the  working-man,  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  wants.  It  is  more  life  and  fuller.  He  wants  to  transform  the  monotony  of  his 
life  into  a  fuller  and  grander  existence.  What  will  help  him  to  attain  this  ?  Politics? 
Yes  ;  but  can  you  persuade  the  average  workin|;-man  to  attend  a  political  mecticg 
once  a  week,  and  to  bring  his  wife  and  child  with  him  ?  We  can  draw  them,  side 
by  side,  into  the  House  of  God.  Literature  ?  Yes ;  but  can  you  expect  him,  after 
his  day's  toil,  to  read  his  Homer,  and  be  stirred  by  the  account  of  the  rush  of  Achilles, 
with  his  helmet  glittering  like  a  baleful  star  ?  We  can  inspire  him  with  the  Psalms  of 
David,  we  can  thrill  him  as  the  greatest  fragment  of  epic  poetry  in  all  the  world  tells 
how  God  came  from  Teman  and  th^  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran  ;  before  Him  went 
the  pestilence,  and  fiery  bolts  went  forth  at  His  feet;  and  the  deep  uttered  His 
voice  and  lifted  up  His  hands  on  high«  Homer  cannot  touch  that,  and  the  workin|[- 
man  can  understand  it  well.  Will  you  appeal  to  music  ?  The  working-man's 
choice  is  between  the  nigger  minstrel's  break -down  dance,  and  the  choir  in  the  village 
church  ;  and  all  his  elevating  music  and  poetry  are  gained  from  the  hymns  that  ring 
through  the  churches  of  God,  from  the  remotest  hamlet  to  the  grandest  cathedral 
aisles.  Now  let  us  look  at  two  men  working  side  by  side.  Their  business,  all  their 
life  long,  is  perhaps  to  feed  the  same  fires,  to  keep  the  same  wheels  goii^,  or  to 
watch  the  same  thread,  and  lie  it  up  where  it  is  broken.  A  monotonous,  dead 
life,  you  will  say,  ending  in  a  nameless  grave.  And  that  is  all  it  is  for  one  of  them. 
The  other,  while  he  is  about  his  routine  of  toil,  ia  fighting  and  gaining  great 
spiritual  battles.  He  has  all  the  excitement  and  stir,  all  the  motion  and  breathless 
interest  of  combat  and  of  victory,  in  that  spiritual  life  that  will  never  cease,  and  be 
will  tell  you  he  is  not  journeying  to  the  grave,  but.  across  it ;  while 

**  Angels  of  Jesus,  angels  of  light. 
Are  singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of  the  night'* 

Do  you  pity  his  unrelieved  and  colourless  life  ?     He  answers — 

"  Onward  we  go,  for  still  we  hear  them  singing, 
*  Come,  weary  souls,  for  Jesus  bids  you  come,* 
And  through  the  dark  its  echoes  sweetly  ringing. 
The  music  of  the  Gospel  calls  us  home." 

Ay,  and  humanity  has  still  darker  and  more  sombre  needs.  Tell  me  how  to  call 
back  the  poor  lost  Magdalene.  Shall  I  speak  to  her  of  the  abstract  beauty  of 
purity.  She  has  lost  that.  Or  how  shall  I  recall  the  drunkard  ?  Shall  I  tell  him  of  joys 
that  have  grown  thin  and  poor  to  him,  compared  with  the  fierce  excitement  he 
craves  for.  No  ;  Jesus,  and  the  love  of  Jesus  only,  can  bring  them  ba^.  And  the 
difference  between  our  system  and  all  other  religions  and  philosophies  is  this,  that  I 
do  not  speak  to  you  of  Christianity,  but  of  Christ.  Buddha  says,  **  I  have  saved 
myself,  and  you  must  save  yourselves.  "  Jesus  says,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  He  saves  us  because  He  is  real,  and  has  a  heart ;  because,  **  Through 
the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice,  saying,  *  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here,  and 
thou  must  love  Me,  who  have  died  for  thee ; '  "  because 

**  He  is  out  as  of  old  in  the  city ; 

He  is  walking  abroad  in  the  street ; 
He  tendeth  the  poor  in  His  pity. 

The  leper  who  crawls  to  His  feet ; 
He  callest  the  humblest  His  brother ; 

He  feedeth  the  hungry  with  bread  ; 
It  is  He,  it  is  Christ,  and  none  other. 

Our  Christ,  with  our  crown  on  His  head.  ' 

Yes,  the  crown  of  our  humanity  is  there,  and  let  that  man  strip  it  off  who  can,  who 
dares,  who  knows  upon  what  other  head  to  place  it. 


Reif.  7*.  G.  Headley,  657- 

The  Rev.  T.  G,  Headlev,  Manor  House,  Petersham. 

The  aeeds  of  human  nature  and  their  supply  in  Christianity  are  the  subjects  of  dts- 
cussion.  And  the  first  question  to  determine  is  what  are  the  needs  of  humanity  ^ 
(i)  Owing  to  the  blindness  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  man  not  only  needs  a 
mediator  to  intercede  and  save  him  from  his  neighbour  and  enemy,  but  he  also  needs 
a  mediator  and  intercessor  to  save  him  from  condemning  himself  by  the  judgments  he 
would  often  pass  on  others.  This  is  seen  by  the  judgments  which  the  elder  sons  of 
Jacob  passed  on  Joseph  ;  which  David  passed  on  himself  in  the  parable  of  the  Ewe 
Lamb ;  which  Elijah  passed  on  himself  when  he  slew  all  the  Baalites  ;  and  which  the 
Apostles  passed  on  themselves  when  they  would  have  destroyed  the  Samaritans, 
simply  and  solely  because  they  were  not  making  fead^  to  receive  Jesus.  (2)  This 
need  of  human  nature  for  a  mediator  and  intercessor  is  supplied  by  Christianity  in 
Jcsns  and  in  the  Divine  lesson  which  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  us,  viz.,  that  whilst  we 
condemn  the  sin  of  others,  we  should  spare  the  sinner  if  we  would  hope  to  find  mercy  our- 
selves in  our  day  of  judgment.  Christianity,  as  taught  by  Jesus,  tells  us  that  if  our 
neighbour  is  overtaken  in  a  fault  we  should  hide  it  and  forgive  him,  because  God  in 
Christ  has  foij^iven  us.  Such  Christianity  would  supply  the  need  of  humanity  by 
bringinp;  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth.  But  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  this  kind 
of  Chnstianity,  and  is  anxiously  waiting  for  it  to  be  taught  in  order  that  it  may  be 
practised  ;  because  the  New  Testament  is  made  to  contradict  itself  by  accusing  both 
God  and  the  Jews  of  having  required  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  it  being  asserted 
(Acts  ii.  23)  that  Jesus  was  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God  to  be  slain.  Whereas  this  passage  or  verse  ought  to  be  translated  as  follows : — 
**This  just  One,  by  whom  the  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  has  been  declared, 
being  delivered  (to  you  by  a  band  of  conspirators),  ye  with  wicked  hands  have  taken 
and  slain  (on  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses.")  And  as  we  could  not  be  true  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen  if  we  spread  reports  that  the  women  who  were  murdered 
in  London  yesterday  were  delivered  by  the  detenninate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
the  Queen  to  be  slain  and  mutilated,  so  likewise  we  cannot  be  true  and  loyal  servants 
of  God  if  we  teach  our  children  that  Jesus  was  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God  to  be  crucified.  For  if  it  is  wicked  to  speak  evil  of  the 
Queen,  it  surely  must  be  wrong  to  teach  evil  of  God.  We  were  told  in  the  Cathedral, 
on  Monday  afternoon,  by  the  much-respected  Archbishop  of  York,  "  to  be  free  and  to 
be  brave  "  like  our  Master*  Jesus  Christ,  taking  for  our  motto,  therefore,  suaviier  in 
mode,  fortiter  in  re,  i.e.,  be  gentle  in  manner,  but  firm  in  action.  And  yet  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Master,  though  free  from  all  prejudice,  though  gentle  as  a  physician,  and 
though  brave  as  the  very  bravest  soldier,  was  condemned  in  Sion,  the  holy  city  and 
city  of  judgment,  to  be  crucified  as  a  blasphemer.  And,  therefore,  it  is  we  seek  for 
another  city,  another  Sion,  taking  for  our  motto,  ubi  est  libertas^  ihi  est  mea  pcUria, 
i.e.,  where  is  liberty,  there  is  my  country.  And  as  the  Archbishop  of  York  tells  us  all 
**  to  be  free  and  to  be  brave,"  then  let  all  feel  compelled,  on  behalf  of  Christ  crucified, 
to  allow  and  to  obtain  freedom  in  the  pulpit  for  teaching  the  truth  of  Christ  crucified, 
so  that  it  may  no  longer  continue  to  remain  the  mystery  it  is  for  want  only  of  this 
freedom  to  explain  it.  For  when  there  is  freedom  for  this  preaching,  there  will  be 
light,  f.^.,  the  light  of  Christ's  gospel,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
humanity.  Then  let  the  word  go  forth  that  there  shall  be  this  freedom  in  the  pulpit,  and 
there  will  be  light ;  because  Jesus  did  not  come  to  be  slain  as  a  victim  and  offered  as  a 
sacrifice,  but  He  came  to  judge  the  world  of  false  views  of  sin  and  false  vieiys  of 
righteousness,  and,  particularly,  to  judge  the  rulers  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  But 
the  rulers  of  the  Church  rejected  Jesus  and  condemned  Him  to  be  crucified.  The 
people,  however,  f.^.,  the  world,  have  reversed  that  judgment,  and  have  uplifted 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  and  Son  of  God  according  to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  And,  there- 
fore, the  educated  world,  on  behalf  of  Jesus,  is  judging  the  doctrines  and  teaching  of 
the  Church  in  order  to  reform  them,  and  bring  them  to  be  in  agreement  with  the 
teaching  of  Christ's  gospel,  viz.,  that  God  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  President. 

Wb  seem  now  to  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  meeting.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that 
if  anyone  liked  to  ask  a  question,  I  would  endeavour  to  furnish  an  answer.  The  only 
question  that  seems  to  have  been  put  is  that  put  by  the  rev.  gentleman  who  has  just 
sat  down,  namely,  how  it  can  be  that  Jesus  was  delivered  to  be  crucified  by  the 
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determinate  coansel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  As  this  connects  itself  with  the 
subject  of  the  evening,  I  will  give  you  an  extemporized  answer.  The  reply  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  depths  of  human  nature.  What  is  man  ?  Is  he  a  creature  of  instinct, 
or  of  will  ?  Is  he  free  to  select  between  different  courses  of  action  that  are  presented 
to  him,  or  is  he  not  ?  Has  he  will,  or  has  he  only  instinct?  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
he  cannot  be  virtuous  without  will,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man 
to  do  a  good  act  unless  he  could  choose  to  do  a  bad  one?  If  I  do  not  call  a  dog 
virtuous  for  following  his  instinct,  or  a  stone  virtuous  for  observing  the  law  of  gravtta- 
tiou  as  it  falls  to  the  earth,  why  is  it  I  do  not  ?  Because  they  cannot  help  it ;  so 
you  see  that  freedom  is  a  necessary  condition  of  goodness.  God  made  us  free.  He 
elevated  His  child,  man,  to  a  higher  platform  of  being  than  had  been  occnpied  by 
any  of  His  creatures  before  on  the  earth.  Do  you  want  God  to  save  you  by  robbing 
us  of  our  free  will,  and  so  degrading  us?  Why,  Rousseau  told  us  long  ago  that  he 
would  not  accept  such  a  salvation  as  that.  No.  God  seeks  to  save  us  by  patting 
within  our  reach  the  reasonable  instinct  for  being  good.  Prophets  were  first  sent  to 
men,  and  they  appealed  to  them  in  vain,  and  then  God,  in  His  infinite  love,  because 
He  was  the  Father  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  wanted  to  make  all,  even  to  the 
poorest  and  meanest,  good  and  happy,  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to 
reveal  the  Father's  love,  in  a  character  and  life  without  example,  and  to  put  before 
men  the  Divine  invitation,  **  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest."  He  set  before  men  that  which  would  ultimately  prove  the 
magnet,  the  attraction  for  their  heart  and  mind.  But  He  did  not  compel  them,  because 
He  could  not,  without  degrading  them.  What  is  the  meaning,  then,  of  this  fact  that 
God  sent  His  Son  to  bear  the  persecutions  of  men,  and  to  suffer  the  death  that  the 
freedom  of  men  would  inflict  upon  Him  before  they  would  consent  to  accept  His  love. 
Why,  it  furnishes  to  us  a  measure  of  the  infinite  love  of  the  Eternal  Father.  He  so 
loved  us  that,  in  His  etfernal  counsel  and  foreknowledge,  He  gave  up  His  only  begotten 
Son  to  subdue  our  perverse  will  through  His  sufferings.  What  n6nsense  we  have  been 
listening  to  \  God  sent  His.  Son  to  suffer  unto  death,  because  through  deadi  He 
would  conquer  ;  because  through  a  sacrifice,  which  stopped  at  nothine — ^not  even  the 
Cross — He  would  break  your  hard  heart  and  mine,  and  make  us  feel  His  love  so 
deeply  as  to  be  unable  to  help  giving  ourselves  up,  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  be  His 
children.  Now  you  have  had  abundant  reason  given  to  you  why  Christianity  meets 
the  needs  of  our  nature,  and  I  have  added  one  reason  more.  What  do  you  want  most 
in  this  world  ?  I  wonder  what  you  would  tell  me.  (A  voice  :  **'  Comfort")  Some- 
thing better  than  that.  Ask  your  wives  and  little  children  what  you  want.  Love, 
love,  love — that  is  what  you  want.  That  is  the  deepest  want  of  human  nature.  What 
has  Jesus  Christ  said  to  ^ou  ?  *'  God  is  love,"  and  '*  He  that  dwelleth  in  love, 
^welleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  What  do  you  want  more  than  that?  Give  me  a 
heart  full  of  love,  a  heart  filled  with  the  conviction  that  God  loves  me,  and  filled  with 
the  impulses  to  good  that  pre-suppose  that  I  love  Him,  and  my  life  will  be  one  con- 
tinual round  of  use  and  happiness — a  life  which  realizes  heaven  upon  earth,  and  wiucfa, 
when  it  passes  through  the  grave,  only  passes  to  the  full  realization  of  that  of  wfakfa 
upon  earth  I  have  had  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste. 
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FREE    TRADE    HALL, 

Wednesday    Evening,    October    3rd,    1888. 


The  Right   Rev.   the   PRESIDENT  in   the   Chair. 


HINDRANCES  TO  CHURCH  WORK  AND  PROGRESS. 

ADDRESSES. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

The  subject  for  this  evening  is  the  hindrances  to  Church  work  and  progress.  Now 
ihat  IS  a  plain  practical  question  with  the  merits  of  which  I  suppose  nearly  all  the 
working-men  present  are  more  or  less  acquainted,  and,  therefore,  if  I  re[>eat  the 
invitation  which  I  gave  last  night  to  any  working-man  after  the  appointed  s[>eakers 
luve  addressed  the  meeting,  to  get  up  and  make  observations  and  ask  questions, 
I  hope  to-night  you  will  be  good  enough  to  respond  to  it.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
you  can  furnish  us,  I  assure  you,  with  most  valuable  suggestions,  and  if  I  know  the 
spirit  of  those  on  this  platform,  we  come  before  you  to-night  quite  as  much  to  learn 
/com  your  suggestions  as  to  put  ours  before  you,  and  as  I  undertook  at  the  first  of  these 
meetings  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  put,  I  have  to-night  asked  a  friend  of 
oiine  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  asked.  I  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  will  do  the  Church  the  great  service  of  showing  us  how  it  is,  if  it 
is,  that  working-men  do  not  go  to  church. 


The    Right   Rev.   Harvey    Godwin,  D.D.,   Lord   Bishop  of 

Carlisle. 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  Christian  Friends  : — When  this  Congress  was  opened 
with  a  grand  meeting  in  this  hall  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  said 
to  me  after  the  meeting,  '*  This  is  a  very  nicely  sized  room ;  it  is  not  too  large." 
I  wish  that  lady  had  the  business  of  speaking  in  it  to-night.  I  call  it  a  very  big  room  ; 
I  call  this  a  very  big  meeting ;  and  I  call  the  business  that  has  been  put  upon 
my  shoulders  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to-night  a  very  big  business,  or  as  I  suppose 
yoa  Manchester  people  would  say,  '*  rather  a  large  order.**  Well,  my  friends,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  rise  in  this  room  to-night  without  recollecting  the  last  occasion 
on  which  I  had  the  piivilege  and  the  pleasure  of  speaking  here.  I  remember  an 
incident  connected  with  that  meeting,  which  comes  to  my  mind  very  forcibly  and  which 
it  is  just  possible  some  of  you  who  may  have  been  present  at  the  time  may  recollect. 
There  was  then  in  the  chair,  not  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester,  but  he  who  was 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  those  days.  I  believe  the  subject  we  were  discussing  was 
temperance,  and  I  was  speaking  of  what  was  meant  by  a  man,  I  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  the  working-men  who  were  listening  to  me,  that  the  definition  of 
a  man  was  not  simply  a  creature  with  two  legs ;  that  a  creature  with  two  legs  carrying 
a  body,  which  was  practically  turned  into  a  beer  barrel,  was  not  really  a  nian,  I 
iremember  that  after  that  little  flight  of  eloquence,  I  put  my  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  Bishop,  as  I  would  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  brother  now,  if  he  was  onl3r  within 
reach,  and  I  said  to  the  working-men  present  "  this  is  a  man.'*  A  friend  of  mine  who 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  time,  told  me  afterwards  that  he  should  never  forget  the 
■cheer  you  gave.  He  said  it  was  the  most  magnificent  cheer  he  ever  heard  in  the  whole 
•of  his  life:  I  mention  this  because  I  think  there  cannot  be  a  better  source  of  inspira* 
tion  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  hindrances  to  work  and  progress  in  the  Church, 
than  the  recollection  of  Bishop  Eraser.  It  shall  be  with  the  thought  of  him  and  his 
grand  episcopate  in  my  mind  that  I  speak  to  you  this  evening.  I  may  point  out  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  is  a  very  great  diflference  between  vfork  and  progress.  Let  me  illus- 
trate what  I  mean.  Suppose  one  of  you  fellows  went  rowing,  and  got  into  a  boat 
«witb  only  one  scull ;  you  might  loork  and  work  and  ivork  for  a  week,  but  would  make  nQ 
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progress*  If  you  put  a  small  boy  on  a  rocking  horse,  he  may  swii^  about  backwards  and 
forwards  and  work  to  his  heart's  content,  but  he  will  make  no  progress,     I  may  iUos- 
trate  the  thing  perhaps  in  a  more  scientific  manner.     Thb  is  a  scientific  age»  and  no 
doubt  you'  will  all  know  a  great  deal  about  science.     You  have  a  great  scientific  man 
living  amongst  you,  and  you  Manchester  people  ought  to  be  proud  of  him,  I  mean 
Mr.  Joule.     The  great  discovery  connected  with  his  name  is  that  work,  or  energy  as 
scientific  people  call  it,  has  always  its  equivalent  in  heat ;  that  a  certaia  amount 
of  energy  corresponds  to  a  certain  amount  'of  heat ;  and  that  one  can  be  converted 
into  the  other.     That  is  always  the  case  in  the  physical   world,  and  it  is   some> 
times  true  in  the  spiritual  or  religious  world  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  may  have  a  ^eat  deal 
of  work^  and  the  result  may  merely  be  heeU,     I  think  that  if  you  look  at  some  of  our 
sqtubbles  one  with  another,  about  doctrine  and  ritual  and  things  of  that  kind,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  not  unfrequently  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work,  that  the  resalt  is  only 
heat.     Now  it  ought  to  be  progress.    Work  is  of  no  use  unless  it  produces  progress. 
What  I  have  to  speak  to  you  then  about  this  evening  is  the  '*  hindrances  to  work 
and  progress.*'    We  clergymen  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  dividing  our  sermons  into 
three  heads  ;  first,  so  and  so :  secondly,  so  and  so  ;  and  thirdly,  so  and  so.      Now  I 
Iiave  only  got  two  heads,  but  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  (i)  rtMoHk,  and 
.  (a)  progress.    What  are  the  hindrances  to  work  ?    There  are  several  that  may  be  sug- 
gested.  There  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  work  when  a  man  cannot  get  anything  to  do. 
We  hear  of  that  kind  of  hindrance  to  work  in  the  Blast  End  of  London.  I  trust  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Manchester.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  departments, 
in  the  case  of  the  Church  there  certainly  is  plenty  of  work  to  do.    Again,  there  may 
be  work  to  do,  but  men  may  b^  unwilling  to  do  it.    That  is  a  still  greater  hindrance. 
I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  it,  because  there  always  have  been  idle,  good-for-nothing, 
lazy  fellows  in  the  world,  and  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  do  anything  vdth  these 
except  wish  them  good-bye.     In  the  third  place,  there  is  the  case  of  the  man  who  is 
very  willing  to  work,  but  who  is  not  permitted  to  do  so.   Like  the  men  in  the  parable, 
who  stood  all  the  day  idle  because  no  man  had  hired  them.     I  think  sometimes  there 
is  too  little  work  in  the  Church,  because  people,  who  can  give  others  work  to  do,  do 
not  choose  to  give  it.     I  have  known  men  who  were  willing  to  work  and  could 
not  find  anything  to  do,  and  it  is  a  sad  and  shameful  thing  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  common  case  ;  speaking  generally,  I  believe  that  if  a  man 
is  willing  to  do  work  for  God  and  for -the  Church,  he  will  find  plenty  to  da     And  so 
much  for  my  first  head,  namely,  work.     With  regard  to  progress,  I  could  say  a  great 
deal,  only  my  time  is  limited  by  that  abominable  bell ;  and  though  I  do  not  intend  to 
ht  too  subservient  to  it,  still  I  must  yield  it  a  reasonable  amount  of  obedience.     What 
are  the  hindrances  to  progress?    There  are  some  very  obvious  ones.     There  are 
hindrances  that  have  existed  from  the  beginning,  and  always  will  exist ;  those  which 
we  describe  in  such  terms  as  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.     I  don*t  intend  to 
dwell  upon  these,  but  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  whatever  we  may  do,  and  how- 
ever honest  and  genuine  our  exertions  may  be,  we  always  shall  have  great  spiritual  hin- 
drances of  this  common  kind  to  contend  with.  There  are  hindrances  which  affect  all  the 
different  classes  of  society.  The  rich  man  has  his  riches  which  are  a  hindrance  to  him  ;. 
the  poor  man  has  his  poverty  which  is  a  hindrance  to  him.     I  could  give  you  a  long 
catalogue  of  these  things  ;  but  I  will-  not  do  so ;  and  for  this  reason.  As  I  came  across 
the  platform  I  happened  to  pass  my  dear  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  and 
he   whispered   in  my  ear,    as    he   took   my   hand,   in  a   very  persuasive   manner, 
**  Don*t  say  everything  I  am  going  to  say.      Now  I  know  that  all  these  practical 
Iiindrances  are  things  very  familiar  to  him.     He  has  worked  amongst  the  poor  in  the 
eastern  part  of  London  in  a  way  that  does  him  honour,  and  to  which  I  can  make  no  pre- 
tension, and,  therefore,  I  very  liberally  and  with  great  satisfaction  hand  over  to  him 
that  part  of  the  subject.     Well,  what  have  I  left  for  myself?    One  must  not  b^gar 
one's  self,  even  in  the  way  of  kindness  and  benevolence  to  one's  neighbour.     I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  you  that,  however  great  our  work  may  be,  and  the  hindrances  that 
arise  from  such  causes  as  these,  there  is  always  a  great  hindrance  to  progress  in  the 
fact  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done,  the  greatness  of  the  burden  that 
ha-f  to  be  borne  along  God's  highway.     I  wish  to  illustrate  this  to  you  in  a  way  which 
I  think  will  bring  the  matter  home  to  you.     I  have  in  my  diocese  the  heaviest  railway 
incline,  I  believe,  that  exists  in  England  :  it  is  the  incline  upShapfell,  and  it  isasmucn 
as  one  in  seventy.  Many  of  you  practical  men  know  what  a  heavy  job  it  is  to  take  a  loaded 
train  up  such  an  incline  as  that.  When  a  train  is  not  too  heavy  the  engine  will  be  power- 
ful enough,  especially  when  it  is  one  of  those  grand  new  engines  of  Mr.  Webb's  of  Crewe, 
to  run  over  that  incline  almost  like  a  bird  ;  but  frequently  the  load  is  so  great  that  the 
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engine  cannot  get  up  the  incline  at  all  What  does  it  do  ?  Why  it  stops  at  the  bottoiQ  for 
a  moment,  and  then  there  comes  another  locomotive  out  of  a  httle  hiding  place  and  puts 
itself  behind  the  heavy  train,and  the  two  locomotives  whistle  to  each  other  m  a  very  satis- 
factory and  friendly  manner.  You  hear  three  whistles  in  front — I  cannot  give  you  the 
real  whistle,  but  tne  engine  does  whistle — and  then  you  have  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
whistle  from  behind,  and  the  locomotives  seem  to  say  to  each  other  '*  now  it's  all 
right :  go  ahead.'*  So  they  eo  ahead,  and  with  the  pushing  of  the  engine  behind  and 
the  pulling  of  the  engine  in  iront  they  get  the  train  up  the  incline ;  and  then  the  tmin 
rattles  down  the  other  side  in  a  very  merry  fashion  indeed.  Now  what  I  wish  to 
explain  by  this  little  parable  is,  that  where  there  is  worlt  which  is  too  heavy  for  a  parson 
to  do,  he  may  perhaps  pet  it  done  if  he  only  has  a  layman  to  push  behind.  And 
observe  this  happy  point  m  my  parable,  that  the  engine  in  front  is  fastened  on  to  the 
train  so  that  it  cannot  get  away,  whereas  the  engine  behind  merely  gives  a  push,  and 
if  it  pleases  can  leave  the  work  at  any  time.  That  exactly  illustrates  the  difference 
between  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  We  are  buffered  on,  and  we  cannot  leave 
the  work  whether  it  is  heavy  or  not.  We  are  bound  to  pull  with  all  our  might,  how- 
ever hard  the  work  is  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  hard  that  it  almost  breaks  the  heart  of 
a  clergyman,  who  finds  he  has  a  weight  behind  him  which  he  cannot  move.  What  he 
must  do  is  to  whistle  to  the  lay  locomotive  to  come  up,  push  behind,  move  the  load, 
and  get  the  work  done.  The  Bishop  in  the  chair  has  said  he  should  like  to  know  why 
you  working-men  do  not  go  to  church.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  that  question.  I 
daresay  you  may  have  good  reasons,  or  you  may  have  very  bad  ones,  or  you  may 
be  the  most  churchgoing  people  anywhere  to  be  found  ;  but  what  I  want  tu 
know  is,  whether  you  are  prepared  to  help  your  clergy  and  work  with  them. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  your  going  to  church.  A  man  may  go  to  church, 
pull  a  long  face,  and  be  a  great  liypocrite  after  all ;  but  if  he  is  prepared  to 
go  to  a  clergyman  and  say,  **  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  that  I  believe  1 
can  do,  and  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do,  I  am  your  humble 
a»ervant  and  will  do  what  I  can  " — that  is  infinitely  better  than  any  mere  church - 
going,  because  it  helps  other  people  to  go  to  church  and  helps  the  progress  of  the 
Church  at  large.  Now  just  think  out  that  question,  '*  Cannot  I  be  a  locomotive  to 
push  the  great  work  of  the  Church  up  the  incline  ?  "  And  now  I  should  like  to  return  to 
the  point  from  which  I  started.  I  have  said  there  could  n6t  be  a  finer  inspiration  to 
anyone  who  is  called  upon  to  address  this  meeting  than  the  thought  of  the  life  and 
character*  of  Bishop  Fraser.  You  have  two  statues  in  Manchester  of  your  late 
bishop.  They  are  very  different.  One  in  front  of  the  Town  Hall  represents  him 
standing  up  in  all  his  true  greatness  and  simple  dignity— evidently  a  powerful  man,  a 
man  who  meant  work — and  he  dui  work  !  lie  tuas  a  powerful  man — even  physically 
he  was  a  powerful  man — what  a  grand  arm,  and  leg,  and  width  of  back — why,  if  he  had 
been  a  pueilist  instead  of  a  bishop,  I  would  have  backed  him  freely  against  any  man 
in  this  hali.  There  you  see  him  standing  up,  a  type  not  only  of  what  a  bishop,  but 
of  what  a  working-man  should  be — a  man  lookinir  straight  before  him,  prepared  to  do 
his  work,  and  to  do  it  with  all  his  might,  but  you  have  another  monument.  In  the 
Cathedral  jou  see  the  recumbent  figure  of  him,  not  as  he  lived,  but  as  he  died;  He 
is  clothed  m  white,  a  fit  colour  for  him  who  has  done  his  work  in  this  world  and  who  has 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  You  see  him  not  as  prepared  for  work,  but  as  resting 
from  his  labours  in  the  sweetest  sleep  that  any  man  can  ht  conceived  to  have  enjoyed. 
I  cannot  set  before  you,  whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  evening  or  any 
other  allied  subject,  a  grander  example  than  is  brought  before  you  by  the  contrast  of 
these  two  statues.  Do  your  work  m  the  way  in  which  Bbhop  Fraser  did  his ;  and 
when  your  work  is  done,  you  may  hope  to  lie  down  in  peace,  like  that  beautiful  statue  in 
the  Cathedral,  and  you  may  say,  as  he  could,  and  as  a  greater  than  he  s£d  before  him, 
'*I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course:  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the 
righteous  Judge,  shall  give  me  at  that  day." 
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I  AM  inclined  to  think  that  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  Church  work  and  progress 
is  kutfum  naiure.  At  least,  if  the  Church  is,  as  I  hold  it  to  be,  the  society  which 
Jesus  Christ  set  up  in  the  world  in  order  to  gather  together  those  who  would  follow 
Him  and  rise  above  the  world  in  which  they  found  themselves,  it  is  pretty  plain  that 
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people  must  be  other  than  they  mostly  are  if  they  are  to  be  no  hindrance  to  the  work 
and  progress  of  that  society.  The  selfish,  the  self-indulgent,  the  indolent,  th«  base— 
th^  form  a  terribly  tough  obstacle  to  overcome,  and  one  sometimes  wondeis  whether 
active  vice  or  passive  indifFerence  is  the  worst  hindrance.  But  I  don't  suppose  that  this 
IS  quite  the  sort  of  thing  I  was  meant  to  talk  about.  '*  A  little  bit  too  general,"  yoa  saj. 
Nevertheless  there  is  something  in  it,  for  the  Church  is  rather  a  big  thing,  and  I  am  just 
a  little  afraid  of  people  making  it  a  little  thing.  The  Church  b  bigger  than  the  Church  of 
England,  and  I  do  not  forget  that,  I  like  to  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  in  other 
branches  of  the  Church,  and  other  bodies  of  Christians  outside  that  particular  Church 
to  which  I  belong,  and  which  I  love  with  all  my  heart.  But  we  are  a  Congress  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  what  I  meant  was  that  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  people  think- 
ing of  the  clergy  as  the  Church,  as  if  the  laity  were  not  enormously  the  largerpart  of  the 
Church,  as  if  you  had  not  your  place  in  it  as  truly  as  we  have  ours.  It  used  once  to 
b  J  quite  common  to  talk  of  a  man  entering  the  Church,  when  all  that  was  meant  was 
^tering  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  Why,  we  all  enter  the  Church  in  our  Baptism^ 
and  a  clergyman  or  a  bishop  is  no  more  a  member  of  the  Church  than  a  Manchester 
f  ictory-hand  or  an  East  London  costermonger.  So  I  don*t  think  I  am  quite  wroi^ 
in  reminding  you  that  hindrances  to  Church  work  and  progress  may  be  found  pretty 
easily  in  all  parts  of  that  great  society,  and  not  least  among  the  low  motives  and  un- 
worthy lives  and  selfish  actions  of  that  human  nature  which  Church  people  share  with 
others,  but  which  it  is  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  very  existence  of  the  Chnrch  to 
withstand.  Nor  is  it  a  bad  thmg  for  any  of  us,  when  we  are  thinking  of  such  a  matter 
as  I  am  set  to  talk  about,  to  be  told  at  the  outset — **  Just  look  at  home  first,  and  see 
whether  you  can*t  discover  some  of  these  hindrances  in  your  own  hearts  and  lives." 
Well,  I  leave  this  preface  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  fancy  what  I  was  expected  to  talk 
at)out  was  rather  such  hindrances  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Church  as  may  be 
found  in  her  own  system,  or  methods,  or  practical  action,  or  neglect  of  practical 
.iction.  And  here  comes  in  a  difficulty.  The  work  of  the  Church  (and  the  progress 
follows  the  work)  is  very  much — not  altogether,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  but  very  much 
— guided  and  carried  out  by  the  bishops  and  clergy.  I  cannot  see  how  it  could  well 
be  otherwise,  glad  as  I  am  that  the  laity  should  have  their  due  voice  and  influence  in 
the  practical  management  of  their  own  church.  Now  I  could  dilate  with  much 
effusiveness  upon  the  faults  of  the  bishops  and  clergy.  No  doubt  you  could  do  the 
same.  But  then  I  am  not  fond  of  public  confession.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  Publi- 
can's part  is  best  taken  '*  afar  off."  But  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  us  too.  We 
are  a  good  deal  what  you  make  us  ;  and  this  both  ways.  If  there  is  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  clergy,  the  laity  have  in  a  great  measure  done  it.  You  insist  upon  a  better 
stamp  of  man  and  of  work  ;  you  won't  endure  the  sort  of  thing  that  satisfied  your 
grandfathers.  You  have  forced  us  up  to  a  higher  standard.  If,  on  the  other  lumd, 
you  tell  us  there  is  room  for  vast  improvement  still.  The  clergy  have  many  faults. 
They  do  not  all  work  as  hard  as  they  should  ;  they  do  not  all  preach  as  well  as  they 
should ;  some  of  them  are  not  men  manifestly  living  holy  lives,  and  the  like.  Again 
you  laity  have  much  in  your  own  power.  You  must  help  us  by  great  expectations. 
You  must  claim  that  your  clergy  should  be  men  able  to  lead  and  to  teach.  So  when  I 
talk  about  these  *'  hindrances  I  want  you  again  to  accept  your  share  in  the  matter, 
and  to  believe  in  your  own  power  to  aid  in  removing  them.  I  dare  say  a  good  many, 
people  will  think  of  the  Church  services  when  they  begin  to  look  about  for  what  th^ 
suppose  to  be  hindrances.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  our  Prayer-book  services,  how- 
ever rendered,  are  suitable  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  I  think  they  are  too 
refined  and  beautiful  for  uninstructed  people.  We  want  in  many  places  what  are 
called  mission  services,  or  evangelistic  services.  Besides,  I  think  sometimes  our 
Church  services  themselves  are  made  more  difficult  and  less  edifying  than  they  need 
be.  I  know  we  must  humour  our  choirs,  but  I  do  plead  for  congregational  services, 
and  for  simple  devotional  music,  well  sung,  rather  than  ambitious  flights  and  elaborate 
(>erformances.  Then  there  \s  Reaching,  I  think  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  rather 
unprofitable  preaching  in  the  Church.  Church  sermons  have  been — ^you  see  I  am 
speaking  in  the  past  tense,  for  there  is  undoubtedlv  a  great  change  for  the  better — they 
have  been  just  a  little  dry,  dull,  and  academic,  and,  slmll  we  say,just  a  little  too  long? 
Now  please  bear  with  us ;  we  are  not  all  brilliant  preachers.  Fancy  five-and-twenty 
thousand  orators  I  But  I  do  think  we  are  trying  better  than  of  old  to  speak  just  plain, 
simple  things,  to  teach  God's  truth  more  clearly,  and  to  set  forth  Jesus  Christ  more 
lovingly.  Still,  bad  preaching  is  a  very  real  hindrance,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have  less 
of  it.  Next  I  would  put  class  filing.  In  my  old  sphere  of  work  in  East  London  I 
found  a  terribly  deep-rooted  notion  that  the  Church  was  for  the  rich  and  comfortable. 
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This  notion  has  no  doubt  been  very  greatly  fostered  by  the  wretched  exdusiveness  of 
the  pew  svstem,  and  this  hindrance,  though  lessening  day  by  day,  will  not  be  done 
away  till  the  poorest  and  least  well-dressed  can  feel  he  is  just  as  welcome  in  God's 
house  as  the  nchest  and  grandest,  nor  till  the  rich  and  well-to-do  show  by  their  actions 
that  they  welcome  the  poor  and  hold  all  equa  lin  God*s  sight;  A  gentleman  who 
entered  a  pew  hi  a  fashionable  London  church  asked  the  verger  to  put  anyone  he  saw 
wanting  a  seat  into  hb  pew  as  he  was  alone,  and  he  only  wanted  one  place.  The 
verger  took  care  to  put  some  rather  smart  ladies  in  his  seat,  so  the  next  Sundav  the 
gentleman  went  to  the  door  himself  and  brought  up  to  his  pew  the  poorest  people  he 
could  find,  as  he  objected,  he  said,  to  sit  with  **  spangled  females.*'  There  is  one 
hindrance  to  Church  work  and  progress  which  came  often  to  my  knowledge  in  East 
London — I  do  not  know  whether  it  exists  to  the  same  extent  here — I  refer  to  a  strange 
fnisconception  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  I  daresay  it  was  the  Church's  own  fault, 
and  that  she  really  did  at  one  time  teach  the  hard,  narrow,  repulsive  doctrines  which  we 
may  describe  as  ultra-Calvinism,  and  which  she  is  supposed  to  teach  still.  It  is  a 
conous  fact  that  doctrines,  which  you  will  never  hear  taught  by  the  Church  in  these 
days,  and  which  have,  thank  God,  given  place  to  a  freer,  juster,  more  loving,  more 
Christlike  creed,  have  survived  in  the  imagination  of  her  traducers,  and  pass  current 
among  the  ignorant  as  a  true  picture  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  people  suppose  that  we 
represent  God  as  the  hard,  cruel,  arbitrary,  and  unjust  Being  which  some  of  these 
false  doctrines  would  make  Him,  can  we  wonder  if  they  look  coldly  upon  us  ?  I  now 
cx>me  to  a  very  serious  hindrance.  Few  things  can  more  surely  hinder  the  cause  of  the 
Church  than  want  of  knowledge  of  other  classes  than  your  own.  It  is  useless  to  hope 
to  win  the  confidence  or  alTcction  of  men  if  you  do  not  understand  them,  and  I  am 
afraid  very  often  we  don't  I  am  sure  we  want  to  become  familiar  with  the  thoughts 
and  feelings,  the  difficulties  and  temptations,  the  life  and  character,  the^good  and 
evil,  of  those  we  have  to  work  among  before  we  can  possibly  do  much  to  help  them. 
That  is  why  I  value  so  much  those  University  Settlements  in  East  London,  where 
many  of  the  best  and  most  promising  of  our  young  men  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
come  and  live  among  the  people,  working  for  them  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  that  they  may 
really  know  them  and  understand  what  will  best  advance  their  interests.  And  very 
near  akin  to  the  hindrance  of  want  of  knowledge  is  want  of  sympaihy.  I  suppose  we 
can  hardly  have  sympathy  without  knowledge.  But  we  can  have  knowledge  without 
sympathy.  The  work  of  the  Church  is  never  likely  to  produce  much  fruit  or  to  make 
much  progress  unless  there  is  in  it  a  genuine  sense  of  brotherly  love,  a  brave,  open, 
unaffected  answering  of  heart  to  heart.  This  hindrance — I  mean  the  double  hindrance 
of  want  of  knowledge  and  want  of  sympathy — is  not,  remember,  all  on  one  side.  I 
think  working-men  sometimes  take  a  very  one-sided  and  mistaken  view  of  the  so- 
called  upper  classes,  and  think  them  all  selfish  and  indolent  and  luxurious.  Of  course 
there  are  some  such,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  all  classes,  but  I  doubt 
if  working-men  know  what  a  large  amount  of  real  honest  sympathy  with  them 
exists  in  those  better  off,  and  how  widespread  and  unaffected  is  tne  desire  to  do  good, 
and  to  better  the  sad  and  perplexing  conditions  of  life  in  the  world.  We  do  really 
want  to  draw  class  to  class  that  we  may  know  each  other  better,  and  I  am'  sure  the 
better  we  know  each  other  the  better  we  shall  like  each  other.  We  do  want  to 
build  all  the  bridges  we  can  over  the  gulf  that  parts  class  from  class.  I  am  reported 
to  have  invented  a  new  beatitude,  namely,  **  Blessed  are  the  bridge  builders."  Only 
one  more  hindrance.  It  must  be  the  inconsistent  lives  and  conduct  of  professing 
Christians.  You  know  St.  Paul  bids  us  take  heed  lest  any  man  put  a  stumbling- 
block,  or  occasion  to  fall,  in  his  brother's  way.  Now,  I  speak  to  the  Churchmen 
amon^  you*  I  am  very  glad  to  speak  to  others  also,  but,  you  Churchmen,  do  you 
think  if^vour  friends  and  neighbours  see  you  living  no  better  lives  than  others,  going 
to  church,  perhaps  even  communicants,  yet  no  more  pure,  and  truthful,  and  honest, 
and  kind,  and  forgiving,  than  others--<lo  you  think,  I  say,  that  they  will  think  much 
of  the  Church  you  belong  to  ?  Do  you  npt  know  that  you  will  be  putting  a  most 
fatal  hindrance  in  the  way  of  your  brother  ?  This  brings  me  round  pretty  nearly  to  the 
point  I  began  with,  namely,  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  body  for  the  manifold 
nindrances  to  the  work  and  progress  of  the  Church.  I  once  heard  of  an  absent- 
minded  clergyman  who  was  preaching  a  written  sermon,  and  who,  near  the  end, 
had  to  quote  his  text.  He  had  not  written  it  out  a  second  time,  but  merely  put  the 
word  '*text."  When  he  came  to  that  word  he  turned  to  the  first  page  and  read  the 
text  over  again,  but  he  was  so  absent-minded  that  he  went  on  and  read  the  sermon 
over  again  too.  There  seems  no  particular  reason  why  that  process  should  ever 
have  stopped.     However,  there  is  a  good  reason  why  I  should  stop,  and  the  reason  is 
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ihert — in'  that  wretdied  belU  All  I  can  say  farther  is  this :  God  help  us 
and  priests  and  laity — to  get  out  of  the  way  everv  hindrance  we  can,  and  teach  as  all 
to  love  our  Church,  and  to  show  by  our  lives  and  our  spirits  that  the  good  c^d  Church 
of  England  can  best  train  souls  for  this  world  and  the  next. 


The  Ven.  Frederick  William  Farrar,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St 
Margaret's ;  Canon  and  Archdeacon  of  Westminster. 

If  there  were  time  to  deal  with  special  topics,  I  might  dwell  on  many  hindrances  to 
the  work  and  progress  of  the  Church  ;  on  unbelief  caused  by  our  mistaken  presentation 
of  Christianity;  on  the  deplorable  separation  between  class  and  class;  on  the  nn- 
hai>py  divisions  which  rend  asunder  the  peace  of  Churches ;  on  the  exdusivcness 
which  has  alienated  so  many  from  the  Church  of  their  fathers ;  on  the  want  of 
elasticity  and  spontaneity  in  our  services  ;  on  our  lack  of  adaptability  to  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  day.  I  might  point  out  that,  in  the  words  of  a  great  historian, 
there  is  nothing  so  revolutionarv,  because  there  is  nothing  so  unnatural  and  con- 
vulsive, as  the  strain  to  keep  things  fixed,  while  the^hole  creation,  by  the  very  law 
of  its  being,  is  in  eternal  progress. 

Again,  turning  to  a  totally  different  order  of  considerations,  I  might  declare  my 
ever-deepening  conviction  that  the  worst  of  all  hindrances  to  the  practical  work  of  the 
Church  among  the  poor  of  great  cities  is  the  curse  of  drink  ;  and  that  there  will  be  no 
,  effectual  victory  and  no  abiding  progress  until  the  people  of  England  in  general,  and 
the  working  classes  in  particular,  are  sufficiently  in  earnest  to  wrench  themselves  free 
from  that  curse  and  slavery  of  drink  which,  at  the  present  moment,  I  consider  to  be 
the  besetting  temptation  of  this  people,  the  cause  otits  deepest  shame  abroad,  and  its 
deadliest  misery  at  home. 

No  one  I  think  will  deny  that  the  things  on  which  I  have  touched  are  real  and 
serious  hindrances,  and  I  attribute  them  all  to  the  tendency  to  regard  religion  too 
much  as  a  system,  and  not  as  a  life  ;  to  substitute  the  idolatry  of  a  dead  letter  for  the 
power  of  a  living  spirit ;  and,  in  the  adoration  of  symbols  of  the  dead  Christ,  to 
forget  the  eternal  presence,  commands,  and  communion  of  the  living  Christ.  But  I 
shall  not  speak  to  you  of  these,  but  of  another  hindrance,  one  out  of  many,  yet  a  far- 
reaching  hindrance,  and  that  is  our  neglect  of  real,  downright,  united,  uncompromisii^ 
battle  with  vice,  and  greed,  and  wrong.  We  have  allowed  evil  and  good  to  lie  flat 
together,  side  by  side,  in  amicable  compromise,  instead  of  making  good  spring  up  and 
stand  on  its  feet,  and  strip  and  grapple  with  evil,  hand  to  hand  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  in  a  warfare  to  which  there  should  be  no  discharge.  If  Christianity  is  (o 
win  again  her  older  victories  which  overcame  the  world,  she  must  recover  some  of 
her  heroic  activity,  of  her  untiring  self*sacrifice,  of  her  splendid  passion,  of  her  Divine 
fanaticism ;  she  must  re-kindle  upon  the  altar  of  every  heart  the  burning  flame  of  a 
sacred  enthusiasm;  and  remembering  that  it  was  her  very  function  to  regenerate 
human  society,  she  must  fling  herself  heart  and  soul  into  great  social  duties  for  the 
amelioration  of  mankind. 

I  think,  then,  that  Christianity  is  constantly  set  forth  in  a  manner  too  narrow,  too 
egotistic,  as  though  no  man  had  anvthingto  think  of  but  the  salvation  of  his  individual 
soul.  The  view  is  fatally  one-sided.  It  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
for  again  and'again  He  taught  His  eleventh  commandment,  and  His  golden  rule.  It  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  Christ,  for  the  most  sublime  originality  of  His  work 
was  that  "  He  went  about  doing  good.**  Too  deep  a  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  acts  deemed  religious  and  acts  deemed  secular.  Every  kind  act,  every  loving 
word,  every  unselfish  effort  for  the  good  of  others,  is  in  the  highest  sense  religious. 
When  some  narrow  bigots  blamed  Livingstone  because  much  of  his  work  was  not  what 
they  regarded  as  mission  work,  his  noble  answer  was,  "My  views  of  missionaiy 
work  are  not  so  contracted  as  those  whose  only  idea  of  a  missionary  is  a  man  with  a 
Bible  under  his  arm.  I  have  laboured  in  bricks  and  mbrtar,  and  at  the  forge,  and  at 
the  carpenter's  bench,  and  in  medical  practice,  as  well  as  in  preaching.  I  am  serving 
Christ  when  I  shoot  a  buflalo  for  my  men,  or  take  an  astronomical  observation,  or 
write  to  one  of  His  children,  who  forget  during  the  little  moment  of  pennii^  a  note, 
that  charity  which  is  eulogised  as  thinking  no  eviL'* 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  little  Russian  story.    The  Greek  Chmcfa 
has  two  favourite  saints,  St.  Cassian  and  St.  Nicholas.     Now  St.  Cassian  is  the  tjpe 
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« 

of  monastic,  ascetic,  individual  Christiamty  which  has  six  services  a  day,  fasts  and 
scourges  itself» 

"  And  bids  for  cloistered  cell, 
Its  neighbour  and  the  world  farewell." 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  type  of  genial,  active,  helpful,  unselfish  Christianity  which  tends 
the  sick,  loves  the  little  children,  and  helps  the  poor.  St.  Cassian  enters  heaven,  and 
Christ  says  to  him,  "  What  hast  thou  seen  on  earth,  Cassian  ?"  ''  I  have  seen,"  says 
Cassian,  *'a  moujik,  floundering  with  his  waggon  in  a  marsh  by  the  way-side.** 
"••  Didst  thou  help  him  ?  "  **  No."  "  Why  not  ?  "  "  I  was  coming  before  Thee,  and  was 
afraid  of  soiling  my  white  robes."  Then  St.  Nicholas  comes  in  all  covered  with  mud 
and  mire.  ''Why  so  stained  end  soiled,  Nicholas?"  asks  the  Lord.  "I  too  saw 
the  moujik  floundering  in  the  marsh,"  said  Nicholas,  "  and  I  stooped  and  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  helped  him  out."  ^'You  did  well,  Nicholas,"  said  the 
Lord.  "You,  Cassian,  since  you  cared  so  much  for  your  white  robes,  shall  have  but 
•one  day  in  the  vear  named  after  you ;  but  you,  Nicholas,  because  you  helped  your 
brother  out  of  tne  mud,  you  shall  have  four."  Be  sure,  my  friends,  that  Christ  will 
always  smile  upon  you,  and  will  alwa3rs  prosper  the  work  of  His  Church,  when  we  all, 
.as  members  of  His  Church  are  doing  our  very  utmost,  all  our  lives  long,  to  help  our 
brothers  who  are  floundering  in  the  mire,  and  for  whom  Christ  died. 

Now  it  seenFis  to  me  that  the  Church  has  not  been  so  strong  as  she  might  have  been, 
because  too  many  of  her  children,  both  lay  and  clerical,  have  been  more  like  Cassian 
than  Nicholas.  They  have  not  sufficiently  wrestled  with  the  causes  of  human  misery. 
They  have  not  boldly  enough  struck  down  the  arm  of  those  who  smote  with  the  fist  of 
wickedness.  They  have  not  dauntlessly  confronted  the  vested  interests  of  oppression, 
robbery,  and  wrong.  I  know  that  much  has  been  done.  I  know,  and  thank  God, 
thai  more  and  more  is  being  done.  Individual  acts  of  mercy  have  been  numberless, 
but  the  great,  united,  fearless,  social  eflforts  have  been  too  few.  It  might  almost  be 
said  that  the  true  conception  of  active,  irresistible  social  Christianity  is  m  its  infancy. 
When  it  attains  its  manhood,  where  now  there  are  but  dead  snow- fields,  there  soon 
-shall  be  the  rush  of  the  avalanche ;  and  where  yesterday  was  the  avalanche,  to-morrow 
we  shall  have  grass  and  flowers. 

Four  yean  ago,  at  the  Church  Congress  in  Carlisle,  a  lay  member  said  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  sink  with  despair  when  he  remembered  how  often  the  public  mani- 
festations 01  the  Church  of  England  had  been  on  the  wrong  side  ;  on  the  side  of 
^privilege  against  right  ;  on  the  side  of  ignorance  against  knowledge  ;  on  the  side  of 
restriction  against  freedom  ;  on  the  side  of  the  few  against  the  many.  And  when  I 
read  the  pl^  for  Disestablishment  urged  by  Mr.  Ricl^rds  and  Mr.  Carvell  Williams, 
I  see  that  they  turn  to  a  great  extent  on  the  charge  that  it  was  not  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  Church,  but  often  those  whom  she  neglected  or  opposed,  who  purified 
the  prisons,  who  emancipated  the  slave,  or  soften»i  the  sanguinary  severity  of  our 
•criminal  code,  or  carried  national  education,  or  abolished  the  corn  laws,  or  passed  the 
Factory  Acts,  or  rescued  the  climbing  boys,  or  saved  the  children  in  mines.  Well,  it 
is  a  ilerB  indictment,  and  gladly  if  I  had  time  I  would  urge  a  thousand  considerations 
on  the  other  side,  and  say  of  the  Church  of  England, 

"  Yea,   she  hath  mighty  witnesses  ;  and  though 
Her  deeds  of  good  have  had  their  ebb  and  flow. 
She  yet  awaits  in  righteous  strength  sublime, 
The  calm,  cool  judgment  of  all  after-time." 

But  let  the  past  be  past ;  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead  ;  and  instead  of  these  useless 

-attacks  on  the  Church  of  England,  let  us  rather  remember  that  at  this  very  moment  you 

.and  we  are  the  Church  of  England  to-day.     I  appeal  to  you  whether  every  day  the 

Church  of  England  is  not  doing  more  and  more  to  sweep  away  these  reproaches.     I 

ask  you  whether  these  very  working-men's  meetings  do  not  show  that  she  yearns,  and 

nobly  yearns,  to  be  strong  in  the  love,  in  the  respect,  in  the  confidence  of  the  whole 

mation,  and  most  of  all  in  that  which  must  ever  be  the  backbone  of  every  nation,  the 

working  classes  ? 

Arguments  for  Disestablishment,  because  it  is  urged  that  the  Church  has  not 
.done  tier  duty  ?  Why  if  disestablishment  must  come,  let  it  come,  but  it  never  will  come 
unlen  we  lose  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  and  if  we  doit 
MPill  be  our  own  fault.  It  never  will  come  if  you  remember  that  you  are  the  Church  as 
much  as  we,  the  clergy ;  nay,  a  thousand  times  more  the  Church  than  we  are,  for  you 
.are  a  thousand  times  more  numerous.  Leave,  then,  to  others  the  idle  and  ungraaous 
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task  of  insultitig  the  past  shortcomings  of  that  Church  which  is  so  immense  and 
essential  an  element  in  the  history  of  your  country,  and  consider  rather  her  present 
efforts. 

"  You  do  it  wrong,  being  so  niajestical 
To  offer  it  a  show  of  violence.'* 

That  was  said  of  a  ghost,  and  thank  God  the  Church  of  England,  as  her  enemies 
may  yet  live  to  find  out,  is  very  far  from  being  a  ghost  yet.  She  is  strong,  livings  and 
powerful,  and  you  will  have  to  help  her. 

Instead  of  wasting  time  in  idle  retrospect,  what  we  want  you  to  do  is  to  act  in  the 
living  present  with  God  overhead.  We  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  heart  and  soul,  now, 
in  the  vast  social  effort  to  make  men  better  and  the  world  happier.  Is  there  nothii^ 
to  be  done  now?  Are  there  no  deadly  wrongs  to  be  redressed  ?  Are  there  no  rotting, 
tenements  to  be  pulled  down  ?  No  sweater's  dens  to  be  routed  out  ?  No  murder- 
inviting  nooks,  no  seething  hells  of  immorality  and  vice  to  be  closed,  and  death- 
reeking  slums  into  which  we  must  let  the  air  of  heaven  and  the  light  of  day  ? 


<< 


Is  it  well  that,  while  we  range  with  science,  glorying  in  the  time. 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ? 
There,  among  the  gloomy  alleys,  Progress  hath  with  weary  feet. 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousands  on  the  street : 
There  the  master  scrimps  the  haggard  seamstress  of  her  daily  bread^ 
There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead." 

Oh,  friends,  you  the  many,  you  the  working  classes,  you  can  combine  for  political 
purposes,  you  can  combine  for  commercial  purposes  ;  but  will  you  not  combine  to  do,, 
for  Christ's  sake,  the  work  of  the  Church  ?  Rise  in  your  manhood,  rise  in  your 
thousands,  rise  in  the  glory  of  righteousness,  rise  in  the  collective  majesty  of  a 
people's  determination,  and  declare  to  England  and  to  her  rulers,  in  the  thunder  of 
a  nation's  voice,  that  these  things,  these  evils,  these  curses,  these  wrongs,  shall 
not  be !  Rouse  that  might  of  public  opinion  which  shakes  the  palace  and  goes 
before  the  chariot  of  God.  Nerve  yourselves  to  utter  that  irresistible  mandate- 
of  the  national  conscience  before  which  selfishness  and  oppression  are  scattered 
'like  chaff  in  the  whirlwind,  and  to  which  governments  bow,  and  must  bow,  as  the 
sere  reeds  bow  before  the  wind.  Do  this,  and  in  the  united  endeavour  to  restore 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  Laws  of  Christ  in  this  sick  and  suffering  world,, 
the  Church  will  soon  be  conterminous  with  the  nation,  and  you  will  desire  no  longer 
to  destroy  the  Church,  for  we  shall  be  all  one,  you  will  be  one  with  ns  heart 
and  soul,  and  we  with  you,  and  together  we  shall  be  the  Church  of  England,  and 
one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  the  great  Universal  Church  of  God« 

And  as  for  the  clergy,  you  may  depend  upon  this,  that  "  like  people  like  priest." 
We  shall  always  be  what  you,  the  nation,  make  us.  If  you  are  all  icebergs  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  shall  be  all  flame.  If  the  prophets  ever  prophesy  falsely,  and  the 
priests  bear  rule  by  their  means,  depend  upon  it,  it  can  only  be  when  you,  the  people, 
love  to  have  it  so.  Command  us,  therefore,  and  we  shall  have  to  obey  you  ;  only  let 
your  commands  to  us  be  noble.  Do  not  command  us  to  hide  your  own  vices  and 
shortcomings  from  you.  Do  not  command  us  to  say  unto  you  smooth  things  and 
prophesy  deceits,  but  command  us  to  place  ourselves  in  the  hottest  vanguard  of  the 
crusade  of  humanity,  and  take  that  white  cross  and  that  red  cross  yourselves.. 
Command  us  to  volunteer  for  the  forlorn  hopes  of  moral  progress,  and  join  us  as 
volunteers  in  the  deadly  breach.  For  ought  not  all  this  so  to  be?  Was  not  our 
Divine  Master  a  social  and  a  religious  reformer  ?  Did  he  not  choose  the  lot  of  the 
poor?  Was  not  His  home  the  room  of  the  carpenter?  Did  He  not  "spread  tbc 
fishers*  net  over  the  Sidonian  palaces,  and  give  into  the  fishers*  hands  the  keys  of  the- 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  If,  as  our  enemies  have  said,  we  have  ever  sided  with  the 
rich  against  the  poor,  or  with  the  classes  against  the  masses,  we  have  certainly  been 
false  to  Him. 

The  cause  of  the  Church,  my  friends,  depend  upon  it,  is  your  cause  as  well  as  ours ;. 
and  if  we  have  anything  to  gain  by  it,  you  and  your  children  have  to  gain  ten 
thousand  fold  more  than  we. 

This,  then,  I  say  in  conclusion,  that  the  Church,  if  she  would  be  strong,  must  more 
and  more  make  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  society  her  aim.  She  must  not  he 
content  with  aiding  the  miserable,  but  must  gird  herself  to  cut  off  the  sluices  that  feed 
that  stagnant  pool  of  misery.  She  must  not  be  content  with  tending  disease,  but  mlist 
help  to  annihilate  the  causes  by  which  disease  is  multiplied.    She  must  not  be  content 
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with  reclaiming  the  vicious,  but  must  so  ameliorate  society  that  her  children  may  not 
be  seduced  into  vice  by  intolerable  temptation.  Let  her  identify  herself  more  and 
more  with  the  cause  of  the  weary  and  the  wretched.  Let  her  bare  her  sword  against 
the  oppressed,  let  her  fling  her  aegis  over  the  oppressed.  If  she  does  this,  I  am 
convinced  that  she  will  sweep  away  all  hindrances  to  her  own  work  and  progress  as 
easily  and  as  effectually  as  we  sweep  away  the  gossamer  threads  of  the  summer  when 
we  stride  across  the  morning  fields. 

'*  Why  then  and  for  what  are  we  waiting.    There  are  three  words  to  speak, 
We  will  it,  and   what  is  the  foeman  but  the  dream-strong  wakened  and 

weak  ? 
Oh  why,  and  for  what  are  we  waiting,  while  our  brothers  droop  and  die, 
And  on  everv  wind  of  the  heaven  a  wasted  life  goes  by  ? 
Thro*  squalid  life  they  laboured,  in  sordid  grief  they  died, 
These  sons  of  a  mighty  mother,  these  props  of  England's  pride. 
They  are  gone ;  there  is  none  can  undo  it,  nor  save  our  souls  from  the  curse, 
But  many  a  million  cometh  and  shall  they  be  better  or  worse  ? 
Come  then  let  us  cast  off  fooling,  for  this  at  least  we  know 
That  the  dawn  and  the  day  are  coming,  and  forth  the  banners  go." 


P.  V.  Smith,  Esq.,  21,  Cleveland  Gardens,  London,  W. 

We  shall  all  be  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  the  hindrances  to  Church  work  and 
progress  are  to  be  found  in  the  workers  themselves,  and  in  the  tools  with  which  they 
have  to  work.  As  long  as  human  mature  is  what  it  is,  we  cannot  look  for  absolute 
perfection  in  the  clergy  and  lay  Church  workers  any  more  than  in  other  men,  nor 
can  we  expect  ecclesiastical  machinery,  any  more  than  political  machinery,  to  be 
entirely  without  a  flaw.  But  the  majority  of  us  who  are  present  here  this  evening, 
are  probably  not  in  any  sense  Church  workers.  We  are  most  of  us  merely  the  material 
upon  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  recollect  that 
there  are  also  many  hindrances  in  this  material,  that  is,  among  ourselves,  which 
interfere  with  the  success  and  progress  of  the  work.  I  believe  that  some  of  the  chief 
of  these  hindrances  are  caused  by  our  not  being  wide  enough  awake  to  what  the 
Church  r^illy  is,  to  what  its  object  is  with  respect  to  us,  and  to  what  our  duty  is  with 
regard  to  it.  ^  This  absence  of  appreciation  of  the  Church  arises  from  three  defects — 
want  of  religious  feeling,  want  of  religious  sympathy,  and  want  of  religious  discern- 
ment, (i)  Want  of  religious  feeling,  which  may  also  be  called  indifference  or  apathy, 
makes  us  dead  to  the  sense  of  our  personal  need  of  the  Church.  Last  night  we  had 
impressed  upon  us,  in  this  Hall,  the  necessities  of  human  nature  and  their  supply  in 
Christianity.  The  Church  is  the  channel  through  which  our  necessities  in  this 
respect  are  supplied.  The  19th  of  our  Articles  of  religion  declares  that  the  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God  is 
preached,  and  the  Sacraments  are  duly  administered.  As  our  body  requires  food  for  its 
support,  so  the  religious  life  of  our  spirits  derives  its  sustenance  from  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Sacraments.  How  strange  it  is  that  we  quickly  feel  the  cravings  of  bodily 
appetite,  and  lose  no  time  in  satisfying  it  when  we  get  an  opportunity,  but  we  allow 
uur  souls  to  famish  day  by  day  without  troubling  about  them,  and  take  no  pains  to 
provide  for  them  their  proper  food.  If  we  did,  one  great  hindrance  to  Church  work 
would  be  removed,  since,  instead  of  the  Church  and  her  workers  coming  to  seek  us 
out,  we  should  be  hastening  to  them  to  obtain  relief  from  the  pangs  of  spiritual  hunger 
which  we  felt.  But  another  great  hindrance  to  Church  work  is  to  be  found  in  our 
want  of  religious  sympathv,  or  in  other  words,  our  religious  selfishness.  We  none  of 
us  like  to  be  thought  selfish,  yet  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  consider  our  religion  as 
a  purely  personal  affair,  in  which  our  fellow-creatures  have  no  concern.  Men  often 
excuse  themselves  for  not  going  to  a  place  of  worship  by  saying  that  they  do  not  see 
how  they  would  be  the  better  for  it.  This  is  evidently  an  entirely  selfish  excuse. 
They  forget  that  public  worship  consists  not  merely  in  receiving  religious  instruction, 
or  in  praying  to  God  for  blessings  for  ourselves,  but  also  in  praismg  and  thanking  Him 
for  His  glory  and  His  goodness.  We  think  it  right  to  pay  public  honour  to  the 
human  benefactors  of  our  race  without  considering  whether  we  shall  get  any  good  by 
so  doing ;  and  surely  we  ought  not  to  regard  the  public  worship  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we  are,  as  a  mere  question  of  profit  to  our- 
selves, but  ought  to  feel  it  our  duty  and  our  delight  to  render  to  Him  public  praise 
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•and  honour.      But  further,    the    word  "religion"    means    binding,   and  it  ong^t 
to  bind  us  not  only  to  our  Maker,  but  also    to  our  fellow  men.     We  have  ksng 
vecogni^  the  advantages  of  trade  unions  and  other  combinations  in  earthly  matter^i. 
Can  we  not  see  the  benefit  of  association  in  religious  matters  also — that  association 
which  is  implied  in  Uie  very  idea  of  a  Church?     We  may,  in  our  pride,  ooosider 
•ourselves  individually  so  good  already  that  we  cannot  be  bettered  by  joining  oqr 
fellow  Christians  in  the  House  of  Prayer.     But  there  are  many  weaker  brethren  in 
not  so  exalted  a  condition,  and  surely  we  ought  to  give  them  that  'help  which  woold 
be  afforded  by  our  uniting  with  them  in  the  worship  of  God.    We  should  thus,  each 
■of  us,  add  one  drop  to  the  stream  of  religious  life  in  our  country,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  grains  of  sand  which  combine  together  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  it.    The  tiurd 
hindrance  which  I  have  mentioned  is  want  of  religious  discernment.  It  is  Church  work, 
•and  not  merely  Christian  work,  of  which  we  are  discussing  the  hindrances  this  evening ; 
■and  Church  work  is  muchnmpeded  by  our  not  discerning  the  difference  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  other  religious  bodies  which  exist  in  our  midst.     Then 
are  men  who  will  tell  us  that  so  long  as  we  are  active  members  of  some  religions 
communion  it  does  not  much  matter  to  which  of  them  we  belong.     I  believe  this  to 
be  an  entirely  mistaken  notion.     I  do  not  desire  to  say  a  word  which  would  hurt  the 
•feelings  of  those  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  one  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies, 
or  who  have  joined  one  of  them  on  conscientious  grounds.     I  respect  their  religions 
convictions,  and  I  trust  also  that  they  will  respect  mine  when  I  say  that  whatever 
amount  of  good  there  may  be  in  the  dissenting  communions,  I  hold  firmly  to  the 
Sbslief  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  body  v^ich  is  designed  by  God  to  represent 
His  Church  in  this  country,  and  that  it  is  His  will  that  we  all  should  belong  to  it. 
Three  times  on  the  night  of  His  betrayal  did  our  Saviour  repeat  the  petition  that  His 
people  might  all  be  one,  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  believe  that  it  pleases  Him  to  see 
English  Christians  split  up  into  more  than  150  different  sects.     But  how  are  we  to 
•discern  which  is  the  right  communion  to  join  ?    I  answer  by  the  same  evidence  as 
that  by  which  we  know  the  Divine  truth  of  Christianity.    Thai  evidence  is  two-fokL 
We  know  that  Christianity  is  from  God,  both  because  of  its  spiritual  effects  upon  the 
lives  and  characters  of  men,  and  also  because  of  the  facts  of  history,  which  show  that 
it  was  introduced  into  the  world  by  God  Himself.     No  other  religious  body  in  this 
country,  except  the  Church  of  England,  has  this  two-fold  evidence  in  its  support. 
Many  Nonconformist  denominations  have,  no  doubt,  one  branch  of  the  evidence  in 
their  favour,  namely,  the  spiritual  results  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  achieve. 
We  may  adopt  the  language  used  by  the  assembled  Bishops  at  Lambeth,  when  they 
said,  "We  gladly  and  thankfully  recognise  the  real  religious  work  which  is  carried 
on  by  Christian  bodies  not  of  our  communion.     We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
visible  blessing  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  their  labours  for  Christ*s  sake."      Bat 
when  we  ask  for  the  historical  evidence  which  they  can  produce  in  their  fiaivoar,  they 
have  none  to  bring  forward.      They  have  all  been  founded  within  the  last  thiee 
hundred  years,  by  one  or  mOre  individual  men,  who  cannot  adduce  a  tittle  of  proof 
that  they  had  a  Divine  commission  to  create  a  schism  and  division  in  the  land.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  Church  of  England  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
representative  in  our  country  of  the  universal  Church  of  Christ.    The  British  Chnrdi 
haid  her  Bishops  of  York  and  London  1,600  years  ago.     Our  English  ancestors,  the 
Angles  and  Saxons,  re-introduced  heathenism  for  a  time  into  the  land  when  they 
conquered  it ;  but  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  and  united  into  one  Church  ci 
England  some  centuries  before  they  were  welded  into  one  English  nation.      For 
nearly  1,300  years  there  has  been  an  unbroken  succession  of  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury.    The  Church  of  England  was  referred  to  by  name  in  the  first  Article  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  assured  to  her  all  her  rights  and  privileges.    At  the  Reformation  she 
purged  away  many  errors  and  corruptions  which  in  the  process  of  time  had  gathered 
around  her ;  but  she  remained  the  same  Church  after  that  event  as  she  was  before.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  can  we  doubt  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Divinely 
appointed  body  for  supplying  the  privileges  of  Christianity  to  the  people  of  this 
country  ?    Let  us,  then,  awake  to  a  true  sense  of  the  importance  of  religion  and  of 
our  spiritual  life.     Let  us  realize  that  in  the  concerns  ol  eternity,  as  well  as  in  the 
concerns  of  this  world,  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our  interest  not  to  keep  apart  from  our 
fellow  men.     And  let  us  unite  with  them  in  religious  communion,  and  work,  and 
worship.     Let  us  discern  that,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  we  are  called  to  be 
citizens  of  the  realm  of  England,  so  He  has  mtended  ns  to  be  membos  of  that  bftncfa 
of  the  Universal  Church  which  has  been  planted  in  this  land  in  the  earliest  times. 
Thus  will  the  principal  hindrances  to  Church  work  and  progress  be  cleared  away  as 
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far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned ;  and  we  shall  join  heartily  in  the  task  of  removing 
them  from  the  path  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  and,  let  me  add,  especially  of  the 
young,  whether  our  own  children  or  others,  whose  destinies  we  may  be  able  to- 
influence. 

J.  Trevarthen,  Esq.,  Provost  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Alban's. 

M£N  of  Manchester,  I  believe  I  am  supposed  to  address  myself  to  you,  rather  than< 
to  the  many  others  who  are  present  this  evening.  I  claim  to  be  what,  perhaps,  there 
are  very  few  of  us  in  this  room,  one  of  the  aborigines  1  Our  friend,  Mr.  SmiUi,  has 
told  you  some  interesting  facts  about  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  this  country.  1 
was  not  here  myself  when  the  British  Church  was  started,  but,  I  am  proud  to  say,. 
some  of  my  ancestors  were.     You  see  my  name  begins  with  a  "  Tre,"  and 

"By   «tre,"pol,'  and  'pen,' 
You  may  know  Cornish  men." 

I  am  very  proud  in  this  sense  to  represent  the  earliest  type  of  Christianity  in  this- 
country,  and  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the  men  of  Manchester  thoroughly  believe  in 
the  Church.  *'  One  and  all  *'  is  the  motto  of  my  native  county,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
of  this  meeting.  You  have  had  many  wonderful  things  said  to  you  to-night.  I  can- 
not attempt  to  rival  the  powerful  orators  who  preceded  me,  but  I  want  to  try  and 
bring  the  meeting  back  to  the  business  we  started  with.  On  the  principle  of  "one 
and  all,"  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  every  man  Jack  of  you,  to 
do  your  share  in  the  work  of  the  Church,  if  those  hindrances  which  stop  the  way  are 
to  be  removed.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  about  thirty  years  to  try  and  remove 
some  of  them,  because  I  have  been  permitted  to  be  one  of  those  laymen  of  modern 
clays  who  have  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  certain  supplementary  services  of  and  to 
the  Church.  I  want,  if  I  can,  to  show  you  that  there  are  still  a  great  many  hindimnces, 
but  that  we,  if  we  all  do  our  duty,  can  remove  most  of  them.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
what  is  vulgarly  called  the  *' straight  tip.*'  I  believe  all  Manchester  people  arevery^ 
clever,  at  least  I  remember  reading  some  years  ago,  that  "whatever  South  Lancashire 
thinks  to-day,  all  England  thinks  to-morrow."  Well,  now,  I  want  all  South  Lanca- 
shire to  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  thinking  right,  on  the  great  subject  we  are  con- 
sidering to-night.  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  true  nature  of  the  claims  of  the  Church.. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  have  two  ears  and  two  eyes,  and  we  a  little  bit  too  much, 
depend  on  what  we  hear  and  read,  without  sufficiently  weighing  matters  thoughtfully. 
There  are  people  going  about  now  who  are  not  asking.  "  Is  marriage  a  failure  ?  "  but 
who  are  saying  that  the  wedlock  which  exists  between  the  Church  and  her  members, 
in  her  corporate  capacity  with  the  State,  is  a  mistake,  and  they  play  upon  the 
ignorance  of  our  countrymen,  and  say  a  great  many  things  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
truth.  What  I  should  like  very  much  to  press  upon  all  here  to-night  is,  that  they  should 
make  it  their  business  to  know  what  the  real  truth  is,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  this  non- 
sense by  putting  those  right  who  believe  anything  that  is  said  to  them.  This  ignorance 
can  be  removed  from  our  own  minds  if  we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  read  the  real 
history  of  our  Church.  Of  course  some  people  are  indififerent  on  the  subject.  I 
imagine  there  is  no  one  here  who  is  indifferent,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indifference, 
and,  depend  upon  it,  that  indifference  upon  Church  matters  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  clei^  alone.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who  has  a  greater  idea  of  the  power 
and  capacity  of  the  clergv  than  myself,  but  the  clergy  cannot  do  everything.  There 
is  only  about  one  to  a  thousand  of  the  population.  We  can  all,  however,  in  various 
ways,  every  day  of  our  lives,  do  something  with  our  friends  and  neighbours  to  remove 
this  indifference.  There  is  another  hindrance  to  the  work  of  the  Church  which  I 
wish  to  notice,  and  that  is  idleness.  If  we  are  going  to  take  Church-going  as  onfr 
test —and  it  is  merely  one  test — of  the  work  of  the  Church,  I  believe  that  idleness  will 
explain  a  good  deal  of  the  non-attendance  at  Church  on  Sunday.  Time  was  when  a 
man,  who  was  not  a  lazy  man,  might  have  said;  "  I  cannot  get  an  hour's  rest,  or  a 
duisge,  or  a  little  comfort  with  my  family,  except  on  Sunday,  because  I  am  working 
lutrd  all  the  week.**  Now,  I  believe  it  is  the  same  in  the  North  as  in  the  So»th, 
where  men  find  that  the  week  ends  at  about  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
a  good  many  of  them  keep  a  festival  which  the  Church  never  appotnted*  namelgr, 
Saint  Mmiday.  If  people  were  really  raised  from  the  indifference  to  which  I  have 
referred;  they  would  not  be  found  wanting  on  a  Sunday.  I  should  like  very  «Mich  to 
emphasize  at  the  same  time  the  great  importance  of  the  Church's  rule  about  churches 
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being  open  every  day,  and  not  merely  open,  but  free  and  open,  and  even  this  b  not 
all.  The  Church  provides  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for  14  services  a  week. 
How  many  churches  in  Manchester  are  there  that  have  them  ?  I  don't  know ;  you 
4J0.  (A  voice  :  *'  About  two.")  Working-men  say,  "  I  cannot  arrange  my  work  so  as 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  my  religious  duties,**  and  there  is  sometimes  some  excuse  for 
such  a  remark.  Employers  are  not  always  as  reasonable  as  they  ought  to  be.  I 
<Ion't  know  about  employers  in  Manchester.  They  may  be  a  very  superior  race,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  they  are.  I  know  that  in  country  places — and  I  am  a  rustic  my^lf — 
•employers  think  a  good  deal  about  the  cattle  having  their  food  on  a  Sunday,  but  do 
not  always  think  about  the  people  who  feed  the  cattle.  Another  hindrance  is  the 
inadequate  number  of  ministrations  we  are  able  to  command.  One  thing  we  want  is 
many  more  bishops.  We  have  received  the  bishops  very  well  to-night,  and  we  a 
proud  of  our  present  bench  of  bishops  that  we  should  like  to  see  their  number 
much  increased,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  result  would  be  apparent  at  once  in  i 
life  in  the  Church.  But  we  want  also  some  real  deacons.  We  have  lots  of  'prentice 
priests,  and  a  very  short  apprenticeship  they  generally  serve.  More  than  that  we 
want  very  badly  indeed,  ana  we  shall  never  remove  the  hindrances  to  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  Church  until  we  get  it,  we  want  more  help  from  the  laity.  The  laity 
ought  to  take  their  full  part  in  Church  matters.  We  must  be  determined  in  these 
-days  to  claim  our  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  our  political  rights,  but,  mark 
you,  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  answer.  My  friends  t^hind  me  will 
say,  "It  is  all  very  well  about  your  rights,  but  what  about  your  duties?*' 
If  we  all  do  our  duty,  we  shall  soon  make  short  work  of  the  hindrances 
that  exist.  I  have  been  trying  to  pick  up  to-day  a  few  facts  about 
Manchester,  which  I  daresay  most  of  you  know.  I  find  that  in  18^1  there 
was  one  diurch  for  every  4,453  people,  in  is8i  there  was  one  for  every  4,366  persons. 
The  ovei^owth  of  population  is  a  hindrance  to  Church  progress,  but  I  am  very  glad 
to  learn  from  very  reliable  sources  that  the  Church  tone  in  Manchester  is  exceHent 
and  promising,  and  that  it  is  even  better,  as  a  rule,  amongst  the  poor  than  it  is 
amongst  the  rich.  I  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  think  it  a  pleasure  or  duty 
to  hold  up  the  higher  classes  to  ridicule  or  contumely,  or  any  other  unworthy  feeling. 
I  believe  that  if  the  Church  of  England  were  only  the  church  of  the  poor,  she  woald 
not  be  what  she  ought  to  be.  What  she  ought  to  be,  what  we  ought  to  try  to 
make  her,  is  the  Church  of  all — in  reality  as  she  is  in  name,  the  national  Chnrch, 
that  is,  the  Church  of  the  whole  nation.  Another  thing  that  I  have  to  congratulate 
you  in  Manchester  upon,  is  that  most  of  the  seats  in  the  churches  are  well  occapied. 
I  am  told  this  upon  good  authority.  It  is  what  we  might  expect  from  your  intelli- 
gence and  hign  principles.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  out  of  75^00 
•sittings  in  Manchester,  62,000  are  free.  Well,  I  wish  that  the  other  13,000  wonld 
follow  suit,  and  then  we  should  have  removed  an  immense  hindrance  to  Church 
work  and  progress.  I  have  not  time  to  talk  about  the  pernicious  pew  system,  but  the 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  referred  to  it,  and  I  thoroughly  endorse  what  he  said.  The 
pew  system,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a  system  which  pays  to  keep  out  certain  people. 
Is  that  right  ?  If  it  is  not  that,  it  is  nothing.  That  is  not  what  we  can  honestly 
•call  Church  principle,  nor  Church  practice,  and  certainly  as  long  as  such  exclusive* 
ness  exists  there  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  work  and  progress.  The  laity,  yon 
know,' are  a  kind  of  chartered  libertines  on  these  occasions,  and  so  I  am  going  to  say 
a  word  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  very  respectfully.  You  must  back  me  up  if  yon 
think  I  am  right.  I  believe  we  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  many  places  in 
England  in  chopping  up  our  parishes.  We  have  created  a  lot  of  small  distncts,  with 
.a  very  strong  parochial  ring  fence  round  them.  The  consequence  is  that  some 
unfortunate  clergyman  is  put  in  charge  of  a  district  which  cannot  be  called  a  living-^ 
in  most  cases  a  mere  starving — to  work  a  sort  of  independent  and  detached  part  of 
the  Church  system.  My  opinion  is  that  if  a  good  many  of  these  parishes,  instead  of 
being  made  independent,  as  they  are  now,  were  worked  from  a  great  centre,  we  should 
.have  a  much  more  thorough  all-round  hearty  Church  life  amongst  us.  I  will  give 
-you  an  illustration.  When  I  am  at  home,  in  Surrey,  which  is  my  place  of  residence 
.now,  I  live  in  one  of  those  districts  which  was  originally  cut  out  of  the  mother 
parish,  which  is  now  sub-divided  into  five  smaller  parishes.  Lately,  some  very 
earnest  laymen  associated  themselves  together  to  try  if  they  could  not  break  down 
by  practical  work  some  of  the  immense  evil  we  had  found  created  in  that  locality 
through  the  narrowness  which  so  attaches  to  the  parochial  system.  I  do  not  think 
that  that  system  has  fair  play  when  it  so  cuts  up  a  neighbourhood,  and  shuts  up  in 
.these  miserable  sub-divisions  clergymen  who  often  prove  very  humdrum  persons  onder 
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such  circamstances,  but  who  would  probably  be  very  superior,  indeed,  if  they  had  a 
larger  area  to  move  about  in.     Remember  we  are  not  congregattonalists,  but  church- 
men.    I  must  go  on  to  tell  yon  another  thing,  which,  I  l^lieve,  is  still  doing  us  an 
immense  deal  of  injury  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  is,  that  there  still  remains, 
in  certain  places,  which  even  claim  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  liberality  and  intelli> 
gence,  wretched  remnants  of  the  persecuting  spirit.     This  Church  Congress  must  feel 
that  as  long  as  there  is  any  spirit  of  persecution  between  one  party  and  another  in  the 
Church  of  England,  there  is  a  very  great  hindrance  to  work  and  progress.     Allow 
me  to  say  that  Courts  of  Law  and  bitter  articles  in  newspapers  are  as  much  the 
work  of  an  inquisition  as  some  of  the  persecutions  of  bygone  days ;  they  are  often 
just  as  hard  to  bear,  and  work  just  as  much  injury.    What  we  want,  as  faithful 
churchmen,  is  to  be  the  living  incarnation  of  Christ-like  love  towards  others,  and 
anything  like  a  spirit  of  persecution  is  contrary  to  that  spirit     It  has  been  my  privilege 
for  between  25  and  30  years  to  be  the  secretary  of  the  oldest  and  largest  reformatory 
in  England,  at  Redhill,  in  Surrey.     We  have  had  to  deal  with  what  are  considered 
to  be  the  most  hopeless  class  of  juvenile  criminals,  and  I  make  some  sadly  wonderful 
discoveries  of  social  circumstances  when  I  investigate  the  antecedents  of  these  lads. 
I  frequently  blush,  I  do  indeed,  and  it  pains  me  to  my  very  heart  to  hear,  as  I  do 
sometimes,  a  lad  of  from  12  to  x6  years  of  age  admit  that  he  does  not  know  what  holy 
l)aptism  is.     I  have  told  the  Congress  before,  that  scores  of  times  when  I  have  asked 
a  boy  "  Have  you  been  baptized  ?  "   he  has  said   "  Yes, "  and  when  I  have  asked 
him  ''Where?"  he  has  said  **Here,"   pointing  to  his  arm,  where  he  had  been 
vaccinated.    Well,  it  is  nothing  to  laugh  about — it  shows  how  much  people  need 
better  opportunities  than  at  present.      Why,  I  would  ask,   is  holy  baptism,   the 
office  of  admission  .to  the  Church,  relegated  to  some  corner  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
arrangements,   so  that  scores  or  hundreds  of  people   never  have   seen   a   baptism 
in  their  lives?    Is  not  this   kind   of   thing   a   serious  hindrance  to  Church  work 
and  progress  ?    Time  will  not  allow  me   to   name  other  matters,  so  in  conclusion 
I   would  say  that  I  regard  it  as  most  encouraging  that  a  great  meeting  of  this 
sort  should  nave  manifested  such  keen,  profound,  and  real  interest  in  the  work  and 
progress  of  the  Church,  and  I  most  sincerehr  trust  that  with  God's  blessing  we  shall 
all  go  home  and  try,  more  and  more,  all  of  us,  to  do  our  duty  as  churchmen,  and , 
strive  to  make  the  Church  of  our  fathers,  which  we  love  so  dearly,  what  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  world, 

Mr.   Charles  Powell,  Gen.  Sea,  Church  of   England 

Working  Men's   Society; 

My  Lord  Bishop  and  Fellow  Working-Mbn  : — I  think  there  is  a  special  fitness 
in  a  working-man  being  called  upon,  as  the  last  appointed  speaker,  and  I  must,  as  a 
working-man,  claim  your  indulgence  if,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  I  fall  far  short  of  the 
eloquence  shown  by  speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  What  I  lack  in  eloquence, 
however,  my  friends,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  up  in  earnestness  and  sinceritv. 
Nearly  every  idea  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  bnng  before  you  has  been  already 
dealt  with  by  bishop  after  bishop  and  speaker  after  speaker.  I  feel  very  much  like 
the  man  who  fell  out  of  a  balloon — not  in  it.  Having  had  nearly  all  my  speech  taken 
away  from  me,  yet  I  can  come  forward  as  a  witness  in  corroboration  of  what  has  been 
said,  and  from  my  lengthy  experience  amongst  working-men,  I  corroborate  the  statement 
that  the  chief  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  Church  has  been  that  abominable,iniquitous 
system  of  renting  pews.  A  good  bishop  one  day  called  it  a  system  of  iniquity,  selfish- 
ness, and  pride,  ne  said  he  was  aware  it  was  necessary  to  keep  cattle  apart,  but  it  was 
not  necessary  to  keep  Christians  apart  when  they  met  together  to  worship  in  the 
House  of  God.  Another  hindrance  that  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  is^he  failure  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  clergy  to  catch  the  ear  of  their  audiences  from  their  pulpits. 
In  other  words,  they  not  only  preach  sermons  of  too  great  a  length,  but  they  preach 
entirely  over  the  heads  of  the  people.  They  do  not  adapt  themselves  in  their  pulpit 
utterances  to  the  capabilities  and  tne  capacities  of  their  hearers.  I  once  heard  a  story 
of  a  good  minister  who  preached  a  sermon  on  Christian  ethics,  to  a  congregation  of 
poor  fishermen,  and  he  laboured  very  hard  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God.  After 
the  service  he  overtook  one  of  the  congregation,  an  old  fisherman,  and  they  got  into 
conversation.  The  clergyman  said  to  the  fisherman  "  Well,  now,  what  did  you  think 
of  the  service,  and  of  my  sermon  ?  "  The  fisherman  replied,  *'  Well,  sir,  we  all  agrees 
to  differ."  "  Oh,  certainly,*'  said  the  preacher,  "if  there  is  anything  that  I  have  said 
yon  disagree  with,  tell  me,  and  I  vnll  try  and  explain  it.*'    "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man. 
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*'  after  all  you  have  said  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a  God  after  all.**  Another 
illustration  points  the  moral  of  what  I  want  to  convey.     A  learned  Canon  of  our 
Church,  who  is  now  one  of  the  canons  at  Windsor  Castle,  told  it  to  me.    In  the  conise 
of  his  duty  he  was  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  Queen,  and  he  got  into  what  we 
working-men  call  a  **  funk.**    He  hardly  knew  how  to  shape  his  sermon  to  soit  the 
congregation,  so  he  went  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  said,  *'  Your  Grace, 
I  have  to  preach  next  Sunday  before  the  Queen,  and  there  will  be  present  besides  the 
Queen,  the  Princes,  the  Princesses,  and  all  the  royal  household,   down    to    the 
scullery    maid.**      *<Oh,"    said     the    AVchbishop,    *' the    scullery    maid    wiU    be 
there  ?    Well,   then,   go  for   the  scullery   maid,  and   the  Queen  will  understand 
it."     I  want  also  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  want  of  energy  and  life  amongst 
professing  churchmen.     Of  course  there  are  bright  exceptions,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  Church  Congress  are  excepted,  but  are  there  not  persons  who  let  other  people 
do  their  religion  for  them,  instead  of  exercising  their  own  personal  influence  ajad 
responsibility  ?    I  will  illustrate  this  to  you  by  a  stor^.     Two  years  and  a  half  ago  it 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Church  in  r!awarit^^ 
armed  with  a  letter  of  commendation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  endeavour 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  stir  up  working  people  over  there  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  church.     I  was  invited  by  the  good  bishop  to  attend  the  consecration  of  a 
cathedral  in  Garden  City.     After  the  service  there  was  the  usual  luncheon.     Well,  a 
working-man  is  as  fond  of  a  luncheon  as  anyone,  and  I  was  not  going  to  be  out  of  that 
you  may  guess  !    So  I  sat  down  and  was  beginning  to  enjoy  the  luncheon,  when  a 
gentleman  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  Mr.  Powell,  I  guess  ?  '    I  had  been  in  America 
tour  days,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  learnt  something  about  the  language,  so  I  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  reckon."    He  said,  **  Now  Mr.  Powell,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended.    I  sec 
you  have  only  got  one  arm."  Well,  I  knew  that,  didn't  I  ?  And  I  did  not  want  to  be 
bothered  about  it  while  I  was  eating,  so  perhaps  I  was  not  as  courteous  to  him  as  I 
ought  to  have  been,  but  he  went  for  me  again.     He  said,  "  Don't  be  offended,  I  heard 
of  your  arrival,  and  followed  you  down  here  on  the  car  to-day,  90  miles.   Knowii^ 
that  you  had  only  one  arm,  and  as  I  am  an  artificial  limb  maker,  I  thought  I  could 
fit  you  up  with  one.*'     Well,  I  admire  the  energy  of  such  a  man  of  business,  and  I 
would  nice  to  see  a  little  of  it  infused  into  the  daily  life  of  churchmen.      Wherever 
you  go,  wherever  you  meet  a  man  or  a  woman  deficient  in  a  limb  of  churchmanship, 
go  for  them,  tell  them  you  are  a  churchman,  and  if  they  will  listen  to  you  say  ycu 
will  "  fit  them  up."    One  word  more.   I  endorse  everything  that  has  been  said  abont 
the  historic  character  and  continuity  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  I  do  not  desire  at 
all   to  disregard  and  overlook  the  earnest   well-intentioned  efforts   made  by  others 
outside  the  communion  ofthe  Church.     I  admire  much  even  in  the  Salvation  Army, 
greatly  as  I  disagree  with  its  methods.     I  admire  and  recognise  any  effort  that  will 
make  a  man  leave  off  beating  his  wife,  and  go  and  beat  a  drum  instead.     I  think  that 
the  internal  dissent  ions  and  squabbles  in  our  Church  form   one  of  the  gieatest 
hindrances  to  its  progress.     Do  prosecutions  in  the  law  courts  help  on  the  Church  ? 
No.    (A  voice  :  What  does  ?)    What  does  ?    Certainly  a  holy  man  like  Bi^op  King, 
doing  harm  to  no  man,  but  trying  to  do  everybody  good,  although  instead  of  being 
encouraged,  he  is  being  harassed  and  hampered.  Certainly  men  like  the  late  lamented 
Father  Lowder  and  Father  Mackonochie.     I  would  venture  to  ask  you  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  magnify  those  matters  in  which  we  dp  agree,  instead  of  those 
in  which  we  unfortunately  differ  ?     I  am  a  Manchester  man.      All  the  education  I 
ever    got  I  got  in  Peter  Street  schools  opposite,   and  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  in 
David  street.     The  unfortunate  accident  by  which  I  lost  my  arm  happened  within  50 
yards  of  the  door  of  this  hall.    Receive  me,  then,  men  of  Manchester,  as  one  who  bias 
not  come  here  to  bamboozle  you  into  everything  but  what  is  right.     I  say  to  yoa,  that 
as  you  have  bound  yourselves  together  in  labour  societies  for  trade  and  other  purposes, 
why  not  do  the  same  for  God  as  you  have  done  for  your  fellow  creatures?    Combine 
and  bind  yourselves  together  with  the  resolve  that  this  Church  Congress,  which  for 
success  excels  all  previous  ones,  shall  be  the  signal  for   the  opening  of  a  new  en  in 
Manchest^  Church  life.     Resolve  from  to-night  that  as  you  have  privil^es,  that  as 
you  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  concern,  members  of  the  firm,  you  will  exercise  your 
influence  and  do  your  level  best  to  remove  all  hindrances  to  Church  progress. 
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The  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds   Hole,  D.D.,  Dean  of 

Rochester. 

Thbrr  are  two  occasions  on  which  I  heartily  wish  I  was  a  little  man — when  I  come 
oat  in  a  new  hat  and  go  through  a  low  door,  and  when  I  come  to  a  great  meeting 
like  thb,  to  listen  and  rest,  after  about  seven-diay  orating,  and  am  called  upon  to  speak. 
Hut  I  am  justly  served.  I  am  an  interloper.  I  have  no  ticket.  Your  good  Bishop 
brought  me  here  to-night  most  kindly,  and  I  stuck  close  to  him,  and  under  his  shadow 
came  into  this  front  place.  Retribution  follows  on  the  track  of  crime,  for  he  now  calls 
upon  me  to  gee  up  and  speak.  It  would  be  affectation  and  humbuc:  to  say  that, 
although  I  am  not  prepared,  I  am  disappointed,  for  nothing  in  the  whole  world  could 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  the  voices  of  working-men  recognise  me  as  their 
friend  and  advocate.  On  my  honour,  if  I  were  a  betting  man,  I  would  bet  sixpence 
that  I  am  quite  unprepared  to  speak  to  you.  What  shall  I  say  about  Church  hin- 
drances  ?  Why  don't  the  working-men  go  to  church  ?  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  very  much 
for  the  same  reason  as  the  playing-men,  their  employers,  are  not  very  good  about 
going  to  church.  I  suppose  it  is  because  the  voice  that  says  to  the  rich  man,  "  You 
will  find  it  much  pleasanter  to  stop  at  home,  go  round  your  stables,  or  model  farm, 
or  read  a  novel,"  says  to  the  working-man,  "  Well,  it  is  a  great  bore  to  lose  one*s  rest, 
and  we  had  much  better  sit  in  a  chair  and  have  a  nap,  and  if  we  must  go  out,  to  go 
and  amuse  one's  self  The  only  difference  is  that  the  working-man  needs  rest  more 
than  the  other,  and  that  those  who  have  been  working  hard  all  the  week  have  not  the 
same  amount  of  apology.  We  all  find  great  difficulty  in  obeying  the  Master's  words, 
and  we  must  obey  them  if  we  are  to  get  to  rest  and  glory.  But  the  working-man  says, 
"  Why  should  we  go  to  church  ?"  Well,  those  of  you,  working-men,  who  do,  and  the 
number  is  daily  increasing,  know  very  well  why.  Shall  I  tell  those  who  do  not 
go  ?  There  is  a  little  voice  that  will  Wck  me  up  in  what  I  am  going  to  say.  The 
reason  is  that  you  want  something  you  cannot  find  at  home,  something  that  will  never 
be  given  you  by  any  union,  by  any  political  or  other  combination,  something  that 
iiolx)dy  but  God  can  give  you,  and  if  you  go  to  God*s  house,  there,  I  believe,  you 
are  likely  to  find  it.  You  want  such  a  friend  as  no  man  can  ever  be  to  you.  Get  God 
to  be  that  friend.  You  want  pardon  and  peace,  and  your  Saviour  has  promised  to 
meet  you  where  you  are  gathered  together  in  His  name.  It  is  a  want  you  cannot 
supply  without  religion.  We  hear  a  great  deal  in  these  days  about  complete  education. 
Well,  what  is  it  ?  God  made  man  in  His  omoi  image.  God  is  eternity  and  unity,  and 
man  has  these  parts — body,  and  mind,  and  soul.  If  man  is  to  be  a  complete 
man  and  attain  to  the  dignity  and  glory  of  manhood,  he  must  educate  those 
three  parts.  He  must  keep  his  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity. 
He  must  train  his  mind  as  well  as  he  can,  and  he  must  train  his  soul.  It  is  no  good 
being  an  athlete  if  you  are  a  stupid,  silly  fellow.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  strong, 
and  the  right  thing  is  to  go  into  training,  so  as  to  keep  your  body  strong  and  well. 
But  what  is  an  athlete  ?  Why,  a  horse  can  do  three  times  as  much  as  a  man,  and 
a  little  water,  boiled  into  steam,  a  hundred  times  as  much,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
athlete  is  puffing  and  pounding  the  eighth  or  ninth  in  the  race.  Lord  Bacon  says 
that  a  time  comes  to  every  man  when  he  must  embark  upon  the  ship  of  the  Church, 
and  must  be  taught  of  God — when  the  hand  takes  the  book  and  gets  what  information 
it  can  from  the  Book  of  Life,  when  the  hand  is  ready  to  lift  up  what  is  fallen,  and  to 
relieve  the  poor,  when  that  band  is  stretched  out  to  take  the  Holy  Sacrament,  when 
it  attains  to  that  perfection  of  education,  it  is  the  hand  of  a  perfect  man.  That  is 
one  reason  why  you,  working-men,  should  come  to  your  Father's  house,  to  get  that 
great  and  true  manhood.  Now,  idleness  and  selfishness,  and  imperfect  education, 
keep  men  away  from  worship.  The  working-men,  however,  tell  me  there  are  a  good 
many  reasons  why  they  do  not  come  to  churdi.  In  the  first  place,  they  say,  they  do 
not  Uiink  they  have  had  a  j^roper  invitation.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  this,  the  working- 
man,  however  dark  his  face,  is  just  as  sensitive  to  contempt  as  any  man  in  the  upper 
ten.  You  must  treat  him  as  you  do  any  other  man  in  the  upper  grade  of  society. 
What  do  you  do  in  the  upper  circles  ?  You  call  upon  people  if  you  want  to  treat  them 
well.  That  is  what  must  be  done  with  the  working  classes.  It  is  no  good  to  let  a 
working-man  go  home  and  hear  from  his  wife  that  "Mr.  So-and-So  has  been,  and 
Fays  you  must  go  to  church."  Go  and  talk  him  over,  as  the  American  tried  to  talk 
Mr.  Powell  over.  I  have  never  met  with  a  working-nian,  whom  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  talking  to,  without  obtaining  a  brotherly  reception.  If  a  working-man 
knows,  without  being  told,  that  you  love  him  from  your  heart,  because  you  know  he 
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has  a  soul  as  dear  to  God  as  yours,  unless  he  is  utterly  depraved,  he  will  sympathiK 
with  you  and  follow  your  advice.     Well,  then,  the  working-men  say,   "You  invited 
us,  and  we  came,  but  we  could  not  get  in  ;  we  did  not  know  particularly  what  time 
you  asked  us  for,  and  we  came  when  your  doors  were  closed,  or  there  was  no  place 
for  us."    What  is  the  good  of  inviting  a  man  to  supper  if  there  is  no  place  for  fain, 
and  no  knife  and  fork  for  him  ?    I  quite  agree  with  what  has  been  said  about  a  free 
and  open  church.    There  are  two  sayings  of  our  blessed  Lord  which  we  oi^t  to 
bear  in  mind.     One  is,  "  My  house  shall  be  called  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  people,** 
and  the  other  is,  *'  Make  not  My  Father's  house  a  house  of  merchandise."    Then,  1 
say  that  the  services  are  too  long,  and  that  they  are  not  held  at  opportune  times.    It  'n 
ridiculous  to  talk  about  lighting  our  darkness  at  a  time  when  the  ladies  are  gdog 
to  their  five  o*dock  tea.     I  tread  on  delicate  ground  when  I  talk  about  sermons,  but  I 
shall  speak  what  the  working-men  say  to  me.     They  say  if  members  of  ParliamcDi 
can  make  those  grand  speeches  without  any  notes,  if  barristers  can  speak  without  notes, 
if  even  auctioneers    can  make  tempting  speeches  without  notes,  and  if  gentlemeo 
coming  to  a  Church   Congress    can  speak  without  notes,    why  sometimes,  at  all 
events,    could  not    the  clergy  preach  to  us  without   notes  and  without    a    book? 
When  a    gentleman  once   finished  a   long  sermon,  of  which  he  had  read  eveiy 
word,  by  saying,    *'  I  shall    say  no  more  on  this  matter,"  an   old  woman  stood 
up   in  the   church  and   remarked,  '*Ye    canna!"     A  clergyman  once  asked  an 
actor,    "  How    is    it    you    affect  your   audience  as   you    do,    whilst   we  seem  to 
be    unable   to  move  our   congregations?"     The   actor   replied,    "W^e    i^rescot 
"  imaginary  things  as  though  they  were  true,  whilst  you  represent  true  things  as  if  you 
had  some  doubt  about  them."    I  don't  think  sufficient  attention  is  paid  in  the  Engli^ 
Church  to  the  preaching  of  sermons.     I  think  it  is  very  hard  on  young  men  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  that  more  is  not  done  to  teach  them  elocution.     I  think 
they  ought  to  be  told,  considering  the  immense  importance  of  sermons,  that  they  axe 
bound  to  bestow  more  labour  upon  them  than  is  now  usually  the  case.     I  spaik 
openly  from  my  heart  to  you,  working-men,  and  I  can  say  honestly  to  you,  when 
sermons  which   I  preach  seem  to  move  large  congregations,  I  am  astonished,  because 
I  read  sermons  fifty  times  better,  with  far  more  theology,  with  far  more  scholarship 
and  far  more  knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  them  than  I  can  lay  any  daim 
to,  and  yet  I  hear  that  those  do  not  create  the  same  effect.     I  think  the  reason  must 
be  a  sermon  is  to  me  a  real  work  of  labour.     I  pray  about  it,  think  about,  and  read 
about  it,  and  try  to  impress  it  all  on  my  memory,  and  then  the  last  thing  I  do  befoie 
it  is  preached  is  to  lift  a  silent  prayer  to  God.     I  think  He  gives  and  will  give  to 
everyone  who  works  and  prays,  the  power  of  impressing  everyone  by  the  simplest, 
plainest  gospel  or  truth.     There  is  not  a  man  who  goes  to  church,  I  care  not  how 
learned  he  may  be  in  theology,  who  would  not  repeat  those  touching  words — 

*'  Tell  me  the  old,  old  story 

Of  things  unseen  above, 
Of  Jesus  and  His  glory. 

Of  Jesus  and  His  love  ; 
Tell  me  the  story  simply, 

As  to  a  little  child, 
For  I  am  weak  and  weary. 

And  helpless  and  defiled." 

One  word  more,  the  highest  ambition  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  working-men  in  the 
ministry  is  to  bring  you,  working-men,  back  to  the  Church,  and  we  have  great 
encouragement.  When  I  hear  it  asked,  "  Why  don't  working-men  come  to  churdi  ?  '* 
my  answer  always  is,  *'  They  are  coming."  A  working-man  has  different  wa3rs  of 
.showing  his  sympathy.  I  had  a  friend  in  this  county,  a  hard-working  man,  and  one 
Saturday  night  a  miner  asked  to  speak  to  him,  and  was  introduced  into  his  study. 
He  looked  round  to  see  that  no  one  was  looking.  His  wife  had  been  very  sick»  and 
the  clergyman  had  been  attending  to  her,  and  the  miner  said,  *'  Now,  your  reverence, 
you  have  been  very  kind  to  my  old  gal  while  she  was  lying  sick,  and  I  will  give  you 
iK  good  turn.  There  is  going  to  be  the  grandest  dog  fight  m  this  place  to  marrow, 
that  ever  was  seen,  and  I  can  get  you  into  the  front  row."  Well,  the  defgymaa 
dedined  to  enter  the  arena,  but  the  invitation  gave  him  an  introduction  to  that  omd 
and  he  managed  to  teach  him  something  better  than  dog-fighting.  He  taught  him  to 
fight  against  sin,  and  that  man  became  a  good  Christian,  and  a  loyal  member  of  his 
church.    I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you,  except  to  express  my  gratitude  fat  your 
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expression  of  sympftthy,  and  to  ask  you  this,  meet  us  who  are  working  for  you  half 
way.  Whenever  you  see  a  parson  really  anxious  to  work  for  you,  help  him  ;  and 
may  God  help  all  of  us  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  PRESIDENT. 

My  FRJBif  ds,  I  think  you  have  been  very  wise,  not  to  say  crafty.  You  would  not 
tell  us  anything  about  your  objections  yourselves,  but  you  knew  you  had  a  repre- 
sentative in  Dean  Hole,  who  would  put  all  your  objections  for  you.  There  is  one 
word  I  wish  to  fay  on  your  behalf  to  the  clergy.  If  the  clergy  would  try  to  enter 
into  more  friendly  relations  with  you,  this  effort  would  very  likely  end  in  that 
feeling  of  fraternity  which  I  believe  to  be  the  pledge  of  your  happiness,  and  of  our 
country's  prosperity.  I  once  knew  a  man  called  Greville  Chester,  who  taught  in  an 
institute  of  men  of  which  I  was  the  secretary.  He  was  incumbent  of  one  of  the 
parishes  in  Sheffield  and  he  used  to  take  working-men  to  his  own  home,  and  give 
them  family  tea  in  rough  cups  or  tin  panikins,  with  pieces  of  spiced  loaf  or  bread 
and  butter.  Afterwards  he  brought  out  all  his  plates  and  photographs,  all  his 
specimens,  geological  and  botanical,  and  made  them  interesting  by  familiar  and  vivid 
descriptions.  In  summer-time  he  would  take  them  out  in  the  early  morning,  before 
they  went  to  their  work,  explaining  to  them  by  the  way  the  character  of  the  plants 
they  fell  in  with,  and  showing  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  various  geological  forma- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  midst  of  that  kindly  work  he  fell  ill.  Well, 
what  did  these  men  do  ?  A  number  of  them  went  to  him  and  said,  "  Mr.  Chester, 
yon  are  ill,  you  cannot  do  your  work,  but  if  you  will  give  us  permission  we  will 
go  into  your  parish  and  find  out  everybody  who  is  sick  or  sorry,  and  if  you  can 
trust  us  to  read  the  Gospel  to  them  as  you  have  taught  us  to  read  it  ourselves, 
we  would  do  it  for  love  of  you,  and  of  the  Master  Whom  you  have  made  us  love.'* 
Then  old  Dr.  Hook,  at  Leeds,  used  to  have  a  meeting  for  all  and  sundrv  in  his  own 
house  every  week.  I  heard  a  working-man  once  say,  "  I  cared  for  nothing,  neither 
for  religion  or  for  the  Church,  until  I  went  to  Dr.  Hook's,  but  we  aU  became 
friends  at  his  house,  first  of  him,  and  then  of  the  Master  Whom  he  followed,  and 
Whom  he  taught  us  to  follow."  I  venture  to  put  these  matters  before  the  clergy  on 
yoar  behalf,  and  I  hope  they  may  serve  as  an  additional  suggestion  to  take  away  one 
of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  and  work  of  the  Church. 


FREE    TRADE    HALL, 
Thursday    Evbnino,    Octobbr    4TH,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sydney  in  the  Chair. 

ECONOMICS. 

(tf)  Competition. 
{p)  Co-operation. 
(tf)  .Over-Population. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  OOCOFY  this  chair  to-night  with  mingled  regret  and  satisfaction,  the  regret  yon  will 
all  share  with  me,  for  I  am  here  simply  because  your  bishop  has,  through  the  exertions 
of  this  Ust  week  temporarily  lost  the  use  of  his  voice,  and  when  you  know  how  nobly 
and  powerfully  that  voice  is  lifted  up,  you  will  feel  that  ic  is  a  misfortune  that  for  a 
short  time  it  should  be  reduced  to  silence.  He  has  asked  me  to  express  to  you  his  very 
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deep  regret  at  his  absence  to-night,  and  the  very  deep  interest  which  he  takes  in  the 
subject  of  our  discussion.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  also  some  satisfaction,  and  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  he,  my  old  friend,  has  placed  so  much  confidence  in  me  as  to  ask  me 
to  occupy  the  chair.  He  knows  that,  like  himself,  I  have  a  most  profound  iaterest  io 
all  those  problems  which  lie  at  the  root  of  what  are  called  socialistic  movements  in  the 
present  day,  and  I  feel  it  a  great  privilege  to  be  allowed  under  these  circnmstances  to 
fill  his  place  to-night.  I  have  also  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to-night  because  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  time  that  a  subject  of  this  kind  has  ever  been  brought  before  a  working- 
men's  meeting  at  the  Congress.  Last  year,  in  one  of  the  Congress  debates,  the 
general  subject  was  treated,  and  this  year  working-men  are  asked  to  consult  together, 
not  only  upon  general  principles,  but  upon  definite  and  important  remedies,  bearing 
upon  the  state  of  society  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  that  this  is  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  two  great  opposite  errors  in  this  matter.  There  is  the 
error  of  those  who  suppose  that^circumstances  are  everything,  and  that  men  are  merely 
what  circumstances  make  them-^an  idea  which  is  plausible,  but  which  is,  to  my  mind, 
contradicted  by  the  still,  small  voice  in  the  heart  ofevery  one  of  us.  You  all  know  that 
man  is  more  than  his  circumstances,  and  that  he  is  sent  into  the  world  not  to  yield  to 
them,  but  to  conquer  them.  What  circumstance,  for  instance,  can  make  a  man's  home 
happy  if  he  stoops  to  drunkenness  or  sensuality?  Then  there  is  the  opposite  error,  to 
which  we  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  more  prone,  namely,  that  of  neglecting  the 
importance  of  circumstances,  or,  what  is  called  m  modern  philosophy,  the  effect  of  en- 
vironment upon  human  life.  Of  the  two  extremes,  I  would  infinitely  prefer  the  latter. 
I  would  rather  ignorantly  despise  circumstances  than  basely  bow  to  them.  But  why 
should  we  err  at  all  ?  The  theory  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  the  whole  nature, 
body  and  soul,  as  well  as  spirit,  is  to  be  brought  to  its  perfection  and  consecrated  to 
God,  and,  wliile  we  ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  be  utterly  untrue  to  our  professkm 
if  we  deposed  from  its  supremacy  the  spiritual  element,  and  if  we  did  not  believe  in  our 
heart  of  hearts  in  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  yet  I  think  we  are  now  learning  from  the 
teaching  of  our  Master  that  we  ought  not  to  leave  the  lesser  things  undone.  And  so 
everywhere  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  who  have  the  largest  influence  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  take  a  continually  growing  interest  in  social  and  economic  problems.  I  am 
glad  that  this  movement  has  now  found  a  definite  and  detailed  expression  in  your 
Church  Congress,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  I  trace  here  some  of  the  influences  of 
its  distinguished  president,  whose  grief  it  is  that  he  b  not  to  be  present  here  to-n%bL 
We  have  three  very  important  subjects  before  us.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to  coc 
sider  the  principle  of  competition,  which  relates  to  each  man  in  his  individuality.  Next 
comes  the  principle  of  co-operation,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  kind  of  socialism  by 
which  individuals  co-operate  for  the  common  good.  Thirdly,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  over-population  of  the  country  in  which  you  live.  Pardon  me  if, 
having  come  from  the  other  end  of  the  world,  I  tell  you  that  a  simple  remedy  for  the  over- 
population is  to  be  found  in  emigration  to  that  magnificent  colonial  empire  which  God 
nas  given  prominently  to  England  over  all  other  races.  You  have  those  before  yon  who 
have  prepared  papers  or  speeches  on  the  matter,  and  I  am  desired  once  more  to  repeat 
the  invitation  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  last  night  to  any  members  of  Uie 
meeting  to  come  forward,  if  they  will,  after  the  appointed  speakers,  and  either  give  as 
their  mind  on  the  subject,  or  ask  questions.  We  want,  if  we  can,  to  make  this  feature 
of  our  meeting  a  reality.  I  know  it  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester that  the  invitation  has  not  been  responded  to  in  former  meetings.  These  are 
points  on  which  you  can,  if  you  will,  give  us  very  valuable  information  from  your  own 
point  of  view,  and  such  information  we  shall  gladly  welcome  as  a  contribution  to  the 
obect  we  all  have  in  view,  namely,  the  arrival  at  the  truth  in  these  great,  pressing,  and 
I  had  almost  said  all-important,  questions. 


PAPERS. 

{a)  Competition. 

The  Rev.  W.  MoORE  Ede,  The  Rectory,  Gateshead. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  idea  of  placing  on  the  programme  of  an  ecclesiasticalgathering  a 
discussion  on  economics  would  have  been  considered  an  anomaly.  Irie  subject 
would  have  been  regarded  as  utterly  outside  the  domain  of  religion — ^as  purely  secular. 
A  few  years  ago  economics  began  occasionally  to  find  a  place  in  the  programme  under 
ecclesiastical  dress,  such  as  the  Church  in  relation  to  the  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  the  relief  of  distress,  or  some  problem  which  at  that  moment  was  cansiog 
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anxiety  to  the  clergy  ;  but  here  we  have  it  on  the  programme  as  "  Economics  '*  pure 
and  simple.  The  action  of  the  Congress  Committee  reflects  the  changed  attitude  of 
Christian  thoup[ht.  Our  bishops  have  recently  recommended  the  younger  clei|;y  to 
study  economics.  Henceforth  the  works  of  Mill,  Jevons,  Marshall,  and  Professor 
Symes'  Text  Book  on  Political  Economy  are  to  be  regarded  as  just  as  suitable  and 
even  necessary  equipments  of  a  clerical  library  as  Lightfoot  on  the  Galatians,  or  Trench 
on  the  Parables.  The  Encyclical  Letter,  which  represents  the  matured  opinions  of 
the  145  bishops  who  attended  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  which  is  addressed  to  all 
members  of  our  communion  throughout  the  world,  commends  the  study  of  social 
questions  as  "  onrof  the  noblest  pursuits  which  can  engage  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
strive  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Christ"  This  movement  of  Christian  thought  and 
energy  towards  practical  social  questions  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Anglican  Communion  ;  ii 
was  alimost  as  marked  a  feature  in  the  recent  Pan- Presbyterian  Conference,  and  found  ex- 
pression in  all  the  annual  congresses  of  the  various  bodies  which  constitute  Protestant 
Nonconformity.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  in  its  contest  against  evil 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  awaking  to  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  evil  are  to  a  great 
extent  rooted  in  the  social  arrangements  which  influence  the  life  of  man.  Therefore 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  believers  in  a  God  of  righteousness,  followers  of  Him  who  gave 
His  life  to  rescue  men  from  evil,  to  devote  their  energies  to  bring  about  a  righteous 
condition  of  society,  to  give  their  life,  if  need  be,  in  labouring  to  remove  those  con  • 
ditions  which  produce  evil.  This  movement  toward  social  questions  implies  a  steadily 
growing  reco^ition  of  the  truth  that  Christ  died  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  cannot,  must  not  make  its  end  the  securing  the  safety 
of  the  individual  soul.  Like  the  Master,  we  must  not  be  content  to  aim  at  less 
than  the  redemption  of  the  world. 

That  great  movement,  that  time  of  struggle  and  stress,  which  we  sum  up  in  the 
one  term,  the  Reformation,  was  the  struggle  for  the  right  of  each  man  to  frame 
his  own  course  in  life  in  accordance  witn  the  divine  voice  of  conscience,  as  that 
voice  spoke  to  him.  That  battle  of  individual  liberty  and  individual  responsibility 
has  been  fought  and  won.  Does  it  express  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  ?  Individual 
freedom,  the  right  of  each  man  to  order  his  own  life,  found  practical  expression  in 
the  industrijll  sphere  in  the  reign  of  competition,  which  is  tne  natural  outcome  of 
individuals  each  following  their  own  course.  Are  its  results  satisfactory?  Cireum- 
spice.  Look  around  and  mark  the  contrast  between  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  the 
iew,  and  the  poorly  paid  toil  and  the  dull  monotonous  lives  of  the  many.  Not 
long  since  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  commented  on  the  good  fortune  by 
which  the  probate  duty  was  increased  by  the  deaths  within  the  year  of  three  men, 
each  possessed  of  from  five  to  six  millions,  and  yet  of  those  who  rrach  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  45  j^er  cent,  die  paupers.  I  have  no  time  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
evils  which  exist  in  society.  There  is  no  need.  You  know  them.  Tne  evils  which 
have  been  developed  under  the  reign  of  unfettered  competition  give  ground 
for  suspecting  that  freedom  of  action  for  the  individual,  as  we  have  hitherto  compre- 
hended it,  and  acted  upon  it,  is  only  a  half-truth,  or  at  any  rate  needs  to  be  held  in 
check  by  other  principles  of  equal  value  and  importance. 

Because  under  the  reign  of  competition  we  see  produced  great  social  evils,  do  not, 
hijwever,  let  us  be  carried  away  and  denounce  competition  as  altogether  iniquitous. 
Competition  results  from  individual  freedom  in  the  industrial  activities  of  man. 
Each  man  or  set  of  men  endeavour  to  supply  some  want  of  society  to  the  best  of  his 
or  their  ability.  Those  who  supply  that  want  in  the  most  efficient  manner  secure  the 
greatest  reward  for  themselves.  Thus  every  worker,  or  group  of  workers,  is  stimulated 
to  strain  every  effort  to  supply  that  want  of  society  which  they  meet,  whether  it  be  iron 
plates,  corn,  meat,  or  anything  else,  with  as  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  effort 
as  possible.  A  device  which  one  set  of  workers  employ  to  reduce  the  time  or  efifort 
ronst  be  adopted  by  others,  or  industrial  extinction  is  the  penalty.  The  power-loom 
<lrove  out  the  hand-loom.  Steel  is  ruining  ironfounders  who  only  employ  the  old 
methods ;  large  factories  by  their  greater  economy  are  superseding  the  small  factories, 
laice  retail  shops  are  destroying  small  shopkeepers.  Society  is  better  served,  but  not 
witnout  great  hardship  being  inflicted  on  those  displaced,  whether  ironworkers,  small 
factory  owners,  or  shopkeepers.  Their  sufferings  are  the  price,  often  the  heavy  price, 
paid  for  progress.  We  must  not,  however,  overlook  the  fact  that  competition  causes 
each  member  of  the  community  to  gain  in  so  far  as  he.  is  a  consumer.  If  competition 
keeps  down  the  price  of  coal  and  the  wages  of  the  miner,  it  also  keeps  down  the 
price  of  bread  bv  lowering  freights,  and  the  consequent  placing  on  the  English  market 
of  cheap  wheat  from  distant  lands  with  virgin  soil.     In  Manchester,  in  the  Free  Trade 
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Mall,  I  need  not  extol  the  advantages  of  letting  each  man  follow  his  own  devices,  for 
that  economic  philosophy  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  doctrine  of  Manchester,  and  to 
have  spoken  to  the  world  from  this  platform.  I  am,  however,  aware  that  there  is  a 
I  everse  side  to  the  shield.  Free  rivalry  often  results  in  iniquitous  transactions  which 
dislocate  trade  and  occasion  suffering,  ^^.,  an  unprincipled  man  offers  to  perform  a 
task  or  produce  an  article — say  a  ship—  at  less  money  price  thnn  can  be  honestly  done 
at  current  prices,  with  the  result  that  he  must  secure  economy  dishonestly,  by  scamped 
work,  by  cheaper  labour  if  he  can  screw  the  workman  down  ;  or  he  deliberately  entes 
on  an  undertaking  he  knows  he  cannot  carry  out  without  loss,  gets  materials  on  credit, 
carries  on  till  bankruptcy  can  be  no  longer  staved  off,  and  reckons  on  secretly  saving 
something  out  of  the  fire  for  himself,  throwing  the  loss  on  others,  and  all  through  his 
reckless  career,  by  his  quotation  of  low  prices,  prevents  honest  men  obtaining  an 
honest  price.  This  is,  however,  no  more  an  argument  against  the  principle  of  com- 
petition than  the  existence  of  thieves  is  an  argument  against  property.  Were  there  no 
property,  there  would  be  no  thieves. 

It  we  admit  competition  to  be  the  life  principle  of  progress,  the  necessary  con- 
:>cquence  of  freedom,  are  we  to  rest  content  with  things  as  they  are,  and  shrng  oar 
>houlders  over  the  sweaters'  dens  of  London  tailors,  the  misery  of  the  unemployed  in 
times  of  trade  depression,  the  wretchedness  of  City  slums  ?    That  is  not  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  who  spent  His  life's  energies  in  ministering  to  the  oppressed,  the  sorrowing, 
the  suffering.     Individual  responsibility,  individual  freedom,  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
'  *  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  all  we  are  brethren."   Individual  freedom  ought 
to  be  limited  by  brotherhood.    We  need  the  recognition  of  the  common  brother- 
hood, or,  if  you  prefer  a  less  simple  expression,  call  it  the  solidarity  of  mankind,  that 
principle  enunciated  by  St.  Paul  when  he  wrote,  "  The  members  should  have  the 
same  care  one  for  another,  and  whether  one  member  suffer  all  the  members  sufier 
with  it."    While  each  individual  claims  freedom   for  his  own  self-development,   he 
must  not  so  exercise  his  freedom  as  to  encroach  on   the  free  development  of  his 
brother.     The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  not  the  gospel  of  the  weakest  to  the  wall,  but  the 
gospel  of  brotherhood,  of  care  for  the  weak,  of  the  value  of  each  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Competition  is  sometimes  freedom  for  the  strong,  oppression  for  the  weak.     Then  it 
is  unrighteous.     A  man  who  has  nothing  may  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  accept  most 
unjust  terms  from  him  who  possesses  the  necessaries  of  life.     If  the  claim  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe  to  every  inch  of  the  island  and  all  growing  on  it  were  recognised,  he  might 
compel  any  mariner  shipwrecked  upon  it  to  accept  slavery  or  starvation.     There  are 
certain  rights  necessary  for  a  man's  freedom,  necessary  for  his  individual  self-develop- 
ment, which  no  one  ought  to  be  allowed  to  so  take  advantage  of  a  man's  necessities  as 
to  deprive  him,  and,  further,  with  which  the  man  himself  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
part.     We  Christian  teachers  ought  to  insist  more  strenuously  on  its  being  unjust  for 
one  man  to  extort  a  consent  from  others  to  baiter  away  the  essentials  of  a  man's  free 
development,  whether  the  plea  under  which  it  be  done  be  the  state  of  the  market,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  or  the  practice  of  trade.     It  is  not  right  to  take  advantage 
of  Esau's  hunger  to  compel  him  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.       We  have 
to  some  extent  recognised  the  justice  of  restraining  competition  where  it  would  lead 
to  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  where  it  violates  brotherhood.     By  the  Factory  Acts 
we  limit  the  age  and  hours  during  which  children  may  work.   We  check  the  overwork 
of  women.     We  secure  workmen  certain  protection  when  at  work,  and  compensation 
if  injured.     By  Board  of  Trade  regulations  we  endeavour  to  prevent  shipowners  ex- 
posing the   lives  of  sailors  to  undue  risk,  and  hinder  sailors  from  being  driven  by 
iiuiiger  to  consent  to  serve  in  vessels  over-loaded  or  ill-found.     By  our  sanitary 
legislation   we  protect  a  man   against  his   neighbour,  and  even    against    himself. 
Knowing  that   men   will   congregate   in  the  foulest  and  most   pestilential  lodging- 
houses  if  only  they  be  cheap,   we  enact   that  no  one  shall  sell   hb  brother  less- 
than    so    many    cubic  feet   of  air,   or  more   than  a   certain    maximum    of   dirt. 
Where    the  buyer    cannot   protect    himself   for    want    of   means    of  judging   the 
quality  of  what  is  offered  for  sale,    we  protect  him    by  adulteration   laws,   and 
punish   the  man    who    under  stress   of  competition    sells    margarine    as    butter. 
Moreover,  we  secure  as  necessary  to  self-development  a  certain  minimum  of  education 
as  the  right  of  every  child.    These  things  we  secure  to  men  as  rights  they  should 
possess,  of  which  it  is  wrong  they  should  be  deprived,  or  deprive  themselves.  The 
more  we  come  to  recognise  the  claims   of  brotherhood,  the  more  must  we  desire 
to  see  the  range  of  rights  which  shall  be  inalienable  extended,  the  more  conscience 
will  become  alive  to  a  brother's  essential  needs,  to  what  a  man  requires  for  self- 
t^QVelopment,  so  that  lie  may  become  a  tit  and  proper  member  of  the  brotherhood. 
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I  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  time  allotted  me,  trace  out  the  range  of  rights  which 
brotherhood  demands  shall  not  be  invaded  by  competition.  I  can  but  indicate  one 
or  two  of  the  most  obvious.  The  principle  that  a  man  shall  not  by  stress  of  circumstances 
be  driven  to  accept  less  air  than  is  essential  to  bodily  well-being,  which  we  recognise 
in  the  case  of  Uie  meanest  lodging-houses  for  tramps,  should  he  extended  to  every 
habitation  in  our  cities,  and  none  allowed  to  let  or  to  rent  dwellings  destructive  to 
healthy  life.  As  Mr.  Goschen  has  put  it,  *'We  ought  to  see  when  a  man  buys  a 
house  that  he  gets  a  house."  When  we  recognise  the  claim  of  brotherhoods  we  are 
forced  to  ask  the  question,  how  many  hours  a  day  should  a  brother  be  required  to 
work,  or  consent  to  work  ?  We  cannot  ask  the  question  without  being  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  where  competition  is  unchecked  by  trade  combinations,  and  where 
men  are  weak,  unjust,  unrighteous,  unbrotherly,  terms  are  under  competition  im- 
posed, as  witness  the  hours  of  tram  conductors  and  others.  We  consider  some 
education  an  essential  right  of  every  child  ;  therefore,  we  insist  on  education.  If 
each  has  a  right  to  have  the  development  of  the  brain  secured,  the  development  of  the 
body,  a  supply  of  proper  food  and  clothing  is  as  essential  a  right.  To  insist  on 
education  of  the  brain  while  you  leave  the  child  to  perish  of  hunger  and  cold  b  a 
cynical  piece  of  bad  logic. 

But  I  must  pass  on  to  brotherhood  in  industrial  organization.  The  reign  of  com- 
petition has  resulted  in  capitalism,  a  system  which  has  conferred  great  beneBts.  It 
has  secured  an  efficiency  and  degree  of  combination  of  effort  previously  unknown, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  can  regard  the  system  by  which  one  or  two  men  are  absolute 
masters  of  the  fate  and  life  of  hundreds,  sometimes  thousands,  as  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  true  brotherhood,  true  solidarity.  A  thousand  men  are  engaged  in  an 
industry — say,  a  shipyard  ;  prices  fall ;  instead  of  all  sharing  in  due  proportion  the 
lessened  relative  value  of  their  labour,  500  are  or  may  be  dismissed  outright — tiot 
from  any  fault  of  their  own,  sentenced,  with  wives  and  families,  to  starvation  just 
as  truly  as  evicted  tenantry.  Is  that  a  Christian  arrangement — a  brotherly  arrange- 
ment ?  Would  it  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  justice  and  righteousness  if  the  loss 
and  suffering  were  distributed  equally  among  all  ?  If  all  the  workers  in  an  industrial 
undertaking  had  an  interest  in  the  common  enterprise— if  they  could  say  the  firm  is 
ours,  not  his  ?  In  other  words,  that  form  of  organization  known  as  co-operation,  is 
that  which  we,  as  preachers  of  righteousness,  should  desire.  None  need  that  preach- 
ing more  than  some  of  the  societies  which  are  called  co-operative.  That  subject  I 
must  leave  to  the  next  speaker.  You  may  think  I  have  shirked  the  difficulty  of 
competition,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sweater's  den  and  starvation  wages.  How 
are  we  to  face  that  product  of  each  man  doing  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes  ?  How 
enforce  the  principle  of  brotherhood  on  those  that  offer,  and  on  those  whose  dire 
necessity  compels  them  to  take,  starvation  wages  ?  That  is  the  greatest  of  all  problems, 
a  problem  enormously  aggravated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  our  population  by  upwards 
of  300,000  a  year — complicated  still  more  by  the  aggregation  of^  population  in  great 
cities,  and  the  divorce  of  man  from  the  soil,  which  is  the  source  of  subsistence.  I 
have  spent  my  two  last  holidays  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  The  people  are  poor,  very 
poor,  but  there  is  not  that  abject,  despairing,  hopeless  poverty  which  I  see  among  the 
labourers  in  my  own  parish.  However  bad  trade  may  be,  the  poor  Irish  cotter  has  turf 
fur  fuel,  a  plot  of  potatoes  for  food,  and,  if  the  pig  does  go  for  rent,  not  a  few  have 
a  supply  of  milk  from  their  cow,  and  if  they  live  near  the  coast  can  add  to  these  fish. 
1  n  my  own  parish  a  labourer,  when  trade  is  slack,  has  nothing  except  the  rags  which 
cover  him.  No  wonder  competition  for  employment  is  keen.  How  may  we  secure 
men  from  being  placed  in  a  position  in  which  hunger  shall  compel  them  to  accept 
Ntnrvation  wa^es?  As  I  have  indicated  above,  we  must  claim  an  extension  of  rights 
which  competition  shall  not  invade.  In  other  ways  also  we  want  greater  economic 
stabiUty.  In  pre- Reformation  times  this,  under  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  feudal 
system,  was  fairly  well  secured  by  custom  among  the  agricultural  community,  and  in 
the  towns  by  the  regulations  under  which  handicrafts  were  exercised.  How  secure 
a  like  stability  under  modem  conditions  ?  In  this,  as  in  all  great  social  problems, 
there  is  no  one  means  by  which  the  end  can  be  obtained.  Every  social  condition  is 
the  result  of  many  causes,  and  influences  co-operating.  This  problem  is  bound  up 
with  the  Question  of  population.  On  that  I  will  not  trench,  as  it  is  assigned  to 
another.  To  place  every  man  in  a  position  in  which  he  feels  his  future  secure, 
that  come  what  may  be  and  his  will  not  starve,  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  we 
could  confer  on  the  mass  of  our  fellow-countrymen. '  The  encouragement  of  thrift 
and  temperance,  the  promotion  of  education  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  labour 
as  well  as  the  labourer's  power  of  adaptation  to  changing  circumstances,  all  tend  in 
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that  direction  ;  so  do  trades^  unions  and  co-operation.  So  does  that  comprehensive 
scheme  of  national  insurance  which  the  great  Emperor  of  Germany  had  the  happiness 
to  see  completed  before  his  death,  and  which  will  cause  his  memory  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  millions  of  his  subjects,  who  henceforth  have  secured  to 
them  maintenance  in  sickness,  an  allowance  when  incapacitated  for  work,  a  pension 
in  old  age,  secured  not  in  the  form  of  a  grudgingly  given  pauper's  dole,  but  as  a  man's 
own  by  ri^ht.  When  I  look  at  the  sick,  the  weakly,  and  the  old,  who  dwell  in  the 
poor  districts  of  our  large  towns,  and  think  of  what  they  suffer,  and  what  an  alknr- 
ance  in  sickness  would  mean  for  them  ;  when  I  think  of  the  dread  of  the  workhouse 
as  old  age  draws  near,  of  the  heroic  struggles  to  keep  out  till  death  may  come  as  a 
release,  I  long  and  pray  for  the  time  when  we  shall  do  for  our  people  what  Germany 
has  done  for  hers,  and  place  among  the  essentials  of  life,  of  which  no  man  may  be 
deprived  by  others  or  deprive  himself,  the  provision  of  maintenance  when  sickness  or 
old  age  renders  him  incapable  of  work.  We  Christians  of  this  nineteenth  centnry 
are  called  to  grapple  with  the  social  misery  of  our  time,  not  only  by  striving  to 
quicken  the  consciences  of  men,  but  also  by  labouring  with  personal  practical 
endeavour  to  render  the  lives  of  men  happier,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live,  more  favourable  to  virtue  and  less  conducive  to  vice. 

(b)  Co-operation. 

The   Right   Rev.    R.    C.   Billing,   D.D.,   Bishop  of   Bedford, 

Suffragan  of  East  London. 

It  would  be  indeed  impossible  in  a  single  address  of  twenty  minutes  to  give  ainything 
approaching  to  an  exhaustive  historv  of  co-operation,  or  satisfactorily  to  describe  its 
aims,  its  work,  or  its  principles.    I  shall  not  attempt  to  do  either.   I  sliall  use  my  time 
and  my  opportunity  most  profitably,  I  believe,  if  I  endeavour  to  throw  down  an  idea  or 
two  in  the  form  of  certain  observations,  recommendations,  and  it  may  be  criticism  of 
what  others  more  experienced  and  wiser  than  I  am  have  said  (for  it  is  much  easier 
to  criticise  than  to  be  wise  or  experienced),  which  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  come 
after  me  who  will  show  us  a  little  sport  as  they  knock  my  ideas  about.     I  have  had  a 
little  talk  with  sundry  good  friends  of  mine  at  different  times  about  co-operation,  and 
other  social  questions  which  have  come  to  the  front,  or  are  coming  to  the  front  in  our 
days,  and  they  have,  not  once  or  twice,  but  oftentimes  had  the  last  word,  thoug^h  they 
were  men  not  women,  and  it  has  been  :    "  Well  now  who  would  even  have  thought  to 
hear  that  from  you  ?    You'll  end  in  being  a  Socialist."     I  didn't  faint,  I  don't  know 
that  I  even  turned  a  little  pale.     I  have  been  called  a  radical,  yea,  an  "  utter  rad,*^ 
which  I  have  been  given  to  understand  is  something  very  bad.     I  got  over  it  aod 
didn't   even    feel   ashamed  of   myself.      And  I  have  been   called  "an   arrant  old 
tory  " — indeed  one  friend — ^a  candid  friend,  so  far  presumed  in  our  long  standing 
intimacy  to  say,    ''a  member  of  the  stupid  party,'   and  I  swallowed  that  without 
choking,  or  any  other  disagreeable  effects.     Perhaps  you  are  disposed  to  say,  *'  If  you 
can  swallow  anything  we  can't,  and  I  wonder  why  they  put  up  a  chap  like  you  to  talk 
to  us."    I  know  you  wo;i't  swallow  anything,  and  I  am  glad  to  koow  it  too.     That's 
one  reason  why  I  am  full  of  hope  for  this  dear  old  land  of  ours.     But  I  don't  know 
why  they  put  me  up  to  talk  to  you.    I  shall  be  immensely  pleased  if  only  you  find  ouL 
I  forgot  one  thing  that  must  not  be  omitted.     I  have  had  the  ho|>e  expre^ed  that  if  I 
am  a  Socialist,  I  am  a  Christian  Socialist.    Well  I  hope  and  I  believe  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  that  whatever  I  hold  or  teach  is  Christian  too.     Nothing  is  good  that  is  not 
Christian.     I  address,  I  suppose,  a  company  of  independently  Christian  men,  though 
there  may  exist  among  you  some  difference  of  opinion  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  would 
teach  you  to  tolerate  in  one  another,  and  I  hope  whether  you  agree  with  me  in  what  I 
advance  this  evening  or  not  you  will  recognise  in  me  a  Christian  brother.     You  may 
think  I  am  mistaken  in  some  things,  but  mistakes  are  to  be  corrected  when  discovered; 
not  anathematized  and  condemned  as  though  they  were  grievous  sins.     The  g^ood  God 
is  very  forbearing  with  us  in  our  blunders  and  mistakes,  and  we  should  be  kind 
one  towards  another,  and  charitable  in  our  judgments  one  of  another.    Are  you  ever 
twitted  with  being  discontented  ?    I  have  been.     I  fall  back  upon  the  thought  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  He  found  in  the  world.    And 
He  taught  us  not  to  cast  the  blame  on  God,  but  on  ourselves.     He  came  to  make 
things  letter.   We  should  all  strive  to  be  of  His  party,  and  to  make  things  better  than 
they  are.     And  He  has  taught  us  that  to  make  things  better  we  must  first  be  made 
belter  ourselves.     He  began  with  hian,  and  man  must  begin  with  himself.     Individual 
reform  is  the  ground  of  all  social  progress.     To  their  own  qualities  must  be  com- 
mended (said  Stuart  Mill)  the  end  of  their  destinies,     lie  was  speaking  of  the  "  work- 
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ing  classes."  I  use  the  phrase  as  he  did  in  compliance  with  custom.  None  shall  be 
exempt,  or  claim  exemption,  from  the  law  that  requires  a  man  to  take  his  share  in 
some  department  of  the  necessary  labour  of  human  hfe,  except  those  who  are  incapable 
of  toil  or  who  have  earned  their  rest  by  previous  toil  and  labour.  Every  man  is  a 
consumer  and  ought  to  be  a  producer.  Co-operation,  as  I  understand  it,  using  the 
word  in  its  technical  sense,  goes  a  long  way  to  help  us  in  self- improvement  by  ousting 
selfishness.     No  true  co-operator  thinks  only  of  bettering  his  own  condition.     He  has 

laid  to  heart  the  Scripture  precept,  *'  Let  no  man "      Because  I  am  a 

Christian  minister  and  I  come  from  a  part  now  somewhat  discredited,  the  East  End  of 
London,  I  am  interested  in  the  aims  of  co-operators.     When  founded  on  a  right 
principle  they  seem  to  me  to  tend  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  community,  and  are  to  be  encouraged.     Now  to  come  to  facts.     I  am  no  economic 
philosopher,  but  I  have  a  pair  of  eyes,  and  I  use  them.    As  I  walk  about  the  streets  of 
the  town,    I  see  a  never-ending  array  of  shops — retail  shops.     They  go  far  to  justify 
the  saying   of  the  Frenchman,  that  we   are  ''a  nation  of  shop-keepers.*'      Shops 
everywhere.     Everywhere  shops.     Now  I  am  not  here  to  run  a-muck  with  shop- 
keepers.     If  I  can't  say  they  are    ''  all  honourable  men,"  I  know  many  to  be  most 
honourable  men,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
honourable  men.     But  there  are  too  many  of  them.     For  their  own  sakes  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  there  were  fewer  of  them.     I  believe  that  these  shops,  petty  shops, 
often  started  with  insufficient  capital,  with  little  or  no  business  experience,  and  with 
no  means  of  getting  at  the  wholesale  market,  make  working-men   suffer  either  in 
the  price  charged,  or  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  supplied.    They  often  hold  their 
customers  in   bondage  through  the  dreadful  system  of  credit.      And  I  believe  the 
credit  system  of  this  country,  as  Joseph  Cowen  said,  is  only  second  in  its  demoralizing 
influence  lo  the  drinking  custom  of  the  people.     These  shops  are  the  cause  of  serious 
loss  to  the  working  classes.    Sometimes  twenty  shops  in  a  district  are  doing  a  business 
which  five  persons  could  easily  manage.     You  pay  then  for  the  livelihood  of  fifteen 
unnecessary  distributors.     How  is  this  to  be  remedied  ?    Again,  I  say  I  don't  wish  to 
blame  the  shop-keepers,  or  to  mark  them  out  for  obloquy.     I  believe,  too,  I  know 
that  with  many  of  them  things  go  hard,  and  this  because  their  number  is  too  great . 
But  I  am  looking  at  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  who  works  hard  for 
his  good  money  and  wants  to  obtain  his  necessary  supplies  of  the  best  quality  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost.     If  without  even  the  opportunity  of  getting  into  debt,  so  much  the 
better  I  say.     If  co-operation  had  done  nothing  more  for  us  than  to  help  to  eradicate 
this  vice  it  would  have  done  us  an  immense  service.     It  was,  and  still  is,  to  a  great 
extent  true,  "The  curse  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.    They  are  at  a  disadvantage 
in  quantity,   quality,  and  price  in  whatever  they  purchase.      They  are  unable  tu 
get  as  much  proportionately  for  their  little  as  the  rich  for  their  larger  means." 
Co-operation  is  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things.    Now,  it  is  but  a  kw  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  co-operation.     And  the  working-men  will  pardon 
me  if  I  am  elementing  not  for  their  sakes  but  for  the  information  of  others.     When  it 
comes  to  be  more  studied,  I  think  it  will  be  clear  that  it  has  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes,  and  I  believe  it  is  destinea  to 
accomplish  more  good  still.       It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  scholarship  for  co- 
operation has  been  founded  at  Oxford  as  the  result  of  a  subscription  for  a  testimonial 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.      No  one  can  fairly  question  the  fact  that  the  position  uf 
working.men  and  women  has  been  immensely  improved  of  late  years.    And  it  cannot 
•  be  demed  that  they  owe  much  to  the  concern  for  their  welfare  that  has  been  shown 
by  those  whose  circumstances  are  better  than  their  own.    But  are  the  labouring  classes  in 
town  and  country  better  off,  as  compared  with  the  standard  of  wealth  of  other  classes? 
1  think  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.     And  this  I  say  with  regret.     It  is  noi 
equality  I  am  asking  for  but  equity.     Equality  can  only  be  had  by  levelling  down,  but 
equity  has  the  promise  that  the  man  who  works  according  to  his  capacity  shall  be  re- 
warded   according  to  his  earnings.      Now  what  is  the  history  of  co-operation  in 
England  ?    My  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  co-operation  is  1844,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  well-known  twenty-eight  Rochdale  pioneers.     They  collected  ;f  28, 
beean  their  store  on  the  principle  of  dividing  profits  on  the  amount  of  purchases  and 
making  all  purchasing  members  shareholders  with  a  financial  interest  on  their  capital. 
This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  success  of  co-operation  is  based —it  is  rightly 
cegarded  and  guarded  as  their  foundation  stone.     In  1852  was  passed  ''  the  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies'  Act" — the  very  "Magna  Charta"  of  co-operation.    It  has 
been  called  "  the  most  important  enabling  act,"  as  the  Ten  Hours  Act  is  the  most 
important  protecting  act.     The  Industrial  and  Provident  Act  of  1862,  gave  Societies 
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a  corporate  existence  and  made  the  Wholesale  Society  possible  by  enabline  the  Society 
to  hold  shares  in  another.  In  1864  the  first  Wholesale  Society  was  foanded,  and  the 
National  Co-operative  Congresses  began. 

In  1865,  the  Act  amending  the  Taw  of  partnership  made  industrial  partneiships- 
between  master  and  workmen  possible.  In  1869  co-operatives  b^an  to  busy  them- 
selves in  the  field  of  production.  I  cannot  stay  to  tell  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  In  1879  '^^  private  traders  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  of  Enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  co-operative  stores.  The  result  was. 
unfavourable  to  the  traders.  In  1880  pressure  was  put  upon  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  to  induce  him  to  forbid  Government  servanu 
taking  part  in  the  management  of  co-operative  stores.  Thb  was  aimed  at  the 
London  Supply  Association,  but  it  would  have  affected  thousands  of  working-men. 
Influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  railway  companies,  and  other  large  employers, 
to  induce  them  to  forbid  their  servants  using  their  leisure  in  managing  co-operative 
stores.  But  the  co-operators  were  successful  in  their  resistance  to  these  efforts  to 
abridge  their  liberties.  They  were,  and  are,  determined  to  protect,  as  a  sacred 
right  the  power  to  use  their  leisure  as  they  may  think  fit. 

Three  kinds  of  societies  have  been  mentioned — the  Distributive,  the  Wholesale,  and 
the  Productive.  The  Distributive  Society  or  Store  is  the  first  10  appear  on  the  scene. 
I  have  already  indicated  the  benefit  the  store  is  to  the  working  class.  It  is,  when 
properly  managed,  a  safe  and  effective  machinery  for  enabling  consumers  to  obtain, 
by  union  among  themselves,  such  articles  as  they  require,  reliable  in  quality,  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  price /^r  fvo^  w^ff<rx.  In  the  Midlands,  and  in  the  north,  you 
are  far  in  advance  of  us  Londoners  in  many  things.  And  you  can  boast  of  stores  more 
numerous  and  better  managed  and  organized  than  we  can.  But  in  my  own  part  of  Lon- 
don— the  East  End — we  are  beginning  to  run  you  very  close.  You  will  have  to  look  well, 
to  yourselves  here  in  Manchester  if  you  are  to  maintain  your  lead.  The  Tower  Hamlets 
Industrial  and  Co-operative  Society  is  one  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of  what  such  stores  should  be.  Each  member  takes  up 
at  least  one  share.  This  share  is  transferable,  and  can  be  sold.  Members  are 
entitled  to  buy  anything  that  the  society  sells.  Goods  are  sold  at  the  usual  cash 
price.  Members,  on  making  a  purchase,  receive  a  check  showing  the  amount  of  their 
purchases.  Every  quarter  the  accounts  are  made  up.  After  paying  interest  on  shares 
at  5  per  cent.,  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  members  in  proportion  to  their  out- 
lay during  the  quarter.  This  dividend  may  be  received  in  cash,  or  left  in  with- 
drawable shares.  These  shares  bear  the  same  interest  as  others,  but  can  be  with- 
diawn  after  notice  given.  This  constitutes  the  store  or  savings  bank,  paying  to 
depositors  5  per  cent.  This  beats  Mr.  Goschen  and  the  Post  Office  all  to  fits.  The 
employees  of  the  society  receive  a  share  of  the  profits.  This  society  at  present 
si.pplies  only  meat,  bread,  grocery,  coals,  boots  and  shoes  ;  but  drapery,  dothes,  and 
furniture  can  be  obtained  at  shops  on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  same  advantages 
as  at  the  stores.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  such  stores  are  in  existence — I  refer  you  to 
t)ie  report  of  the  late  Dewsbury  Conference — but  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
L-.  i-operators  among  themselves  is  represented  every  year,  not  by  hundreds  or  by 
thousands,  but  by  millions,  and  I  suppose,  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  the 
\^  orking  classes  are  now  spent  at  the  stores.  Some  know  that  one  has  included 
intoxicants  in  the  list  of  goods  supplied  at  the  stores.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  daily 
transaction  of  buying  and  selling  inevitably  produces  a  great  effect  upon  a  people,  smd 
that  the  purification  of  the  atmosphere  of  trade  is  a  most  benevolent  work.  Nothing 
can  be  more  worthy  of  the  aim  of  social  reform  than  the  introducing  of  institutions 
where  ordinary  business  is  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  morality  and  righteous- 
ness. Society  is  barbarous  until  every  industrious  man  can  get  his  living  without 
dishonest  customs.     But  I  have  no  time  to  moralize. 

The  success  of  the  Retail  Stores  led  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wholesale  Co-opeiative 
Society,  and  then  some  private  traders  attempted  to  persuade  wholesale  dealers  to 
refuse  to  supply  the  stores,  and  threatened  to  "  boycott"  them  if  they  continued  to  do  so 
— some  of  the  smaller  stores  suffered  for  the  ignorance  of  their  members  of  the  qualities 
of  goods — the  variations  in  market  prices,  and  what  shall  I  say  ? — ^the  intricate  customs 
of  the  wholesale  markets.  There  was,  too,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  larger 
stores,  to  utilise  their  capital  and  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  profits  that  they  saw 
accruing  to  the  wholesale  dealers.  Thus  the  distributive  store  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  There  have  been  some  failures,  but  I  believe 
the  North  of  England  Co-operative  Wholesale  Industrial  and  Provident  Society, 
which  was  enrolled  in  1863,  and  b^an  business  in  Manchester  in  1864,  has  not  beeB^ 
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a  failure.  Other  societies  have  been  formed  after  this  model.  The  nile  is  for  every 
store  or  distributive  society  to  take  shares  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  members. 
Thus  the  capital  is  provided.  These  wholesale  societies  are  doing  much  useful  work, 
and  they  wield  the  combined  capital  and  custom  of  many  societies.  In  the  manase- 
ment  of  these  are  to  be  found  men  of  the  highest  business  capacity,  and  of  thoughuul 
mind.  How  much  the  future  of  co-operation  depends  on  them  anyone  can  under- 
stand. 

The  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society  was  called  into  being  by  the  distributive 
stores,  and  was  organizea  for  the  commercial  supply  of  the  stores  with  the  goods  they 
required  for  distribution — and  then  arose  the  further  need  for  Co-operative  Production, 
This  became  a  matter  of  pressing  interest.  The  stores  are  banks  in  which  capital  is 
accumulative.  What  are  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Invest  it  in  private  trade  ?  Return  it  to 
the  members,  perhaps  to  be  wasted  ?  Or  shall  they  employ  it,  in  their  own  interests, 
in  production  ?  The  wholesale  societies  were  spending,  of  necessity,  large  sums  of 
money  annual ly  among  manufacturers.  Why  not  be  manu&ct ifrers  and  obtam  the  profit 
for  themselves  ?  It  was  impossible  to  give  other  than  one  answer.  Not  that  true  co- 
operators  claim  for  one  class  alone  a  share  in  the  profits  of  production.  Intimate  ties 
subsist  between  thought  and  all  production  ;  but  whatever  share  a  working-man  has  in 
production  should  be  acknowledged  and  receive  its  proper  recompense. 

There  are  various  forms  of  co-operative  production.  If  co-operative  production  has 
not  yet  realized  all  co-operators  expected  from  it,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  co-operative  producers  are  very  great  and  can  only  be 
overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance  and  profiting  by  the  lesson  of  experience, 
whether  of  failure  or  of  success.  The  task  is  an  arduous  and  difficult  one.  Cu-opera- 
tors,  too,  are  not  well  agreed  among  themselves,  but  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
some  favouring  what  is  known  as  Federalisnty  and  some  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
IndividuaNsm, 

The  Federalist  says  :  '*  Working-men  have  capital  in  the  stores.  Here  is  a  store 
with  surplus  capital.  Let  it  aim  at  producing  all  it  requires.  Let  it  produce  its  own 
skins,  tan  its  own  leather,  midce  its  own  boots.  Let  it  grow  its  own  corn,  grind  its 
own  flour,  and  make  its  own  bread.  But  as  no  single  store  can  do  all  these  things,  let 
stores  combine — let  one  combination  or  federation  do  com -milling,  another  farming, 
another  tanning,  another  shoemaking,  or  let  the  Wholesales^  which  are  Federations  of 
the  Stores^  do  tliese  things  and  then  employ  the  capital  of  the  stores.  Thus  working- 
men  would  use  their  own  capital  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves.  Every  penny  of 
profit  comes  back  to  the  store.  The  Federalist  says,  "  Let  there  be  no  individual  share- 
holder. Let  the  work  be  carried  on  in  the  interest  of  the  stores.  No  bonus  can  be 
allowed  to  a  worker  unless  it  was  proved  to  produce  additional  profit." 

The  Individualist  says  :  "  Let  any  party  of  men  in  any  trade  form  themselves  into  a 
society  for  co-operative  productions.  Let  the  stores  and  wholesale  societies  encourage 
them.  If  they  have  not  capital,  let  individual  co-operators  or  societies  lend  it  to 
them.  Then  you  will  educate  men  and  develop  workmen  of  the  best  quality — men 
who  take  the  highest  interest  in  their  work."  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  in  dispute.  Experience  will  show  which  is  the  best.  One  thing,  however, 
I  must  say,  and  it  is  this — Competition  between  different  societies  in  the  same  trade 
is  very  likely  to  occur  ii Individualism  comt^  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  against 
this  Federalism  certainly  offers  a  sufficient  safeguard.  "  All  co-operators  are  agreed 
un  this  point ;  they  desire  that  the  profits  of  production  should  go  to  the  producers, 
whether  directlv  on  the  Individual  proposers,  or  indirectly  according  to  the  scheme  of  the 
Federalist."  I  have  not  time  to  follow  the  matter  further.  I  don't,  tor  a  moment,suppose 
I  have  made  many  converts  if  I  am  speaking  to  any  who  came  into  the  hall  prejudiced 
against  the  principles,  or  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  aims,  of  the  co-operators.  I 
hope,  however,  I  have  not,  by  public  advocacy  weakened  the  cause  I  wish  to  serve.  To 
all  co-operators  I  say,  *'  Be  of  good  cheer.  Stick  to  your  principles.  Don*t  desert  the 
}>iore  because  there  is  one  article  you  can  buy  at  the  shop  round  the  comer  cheaper 
than  at  your  store.  Give  thought  and  attention  to  the  work  and  determine  to  master 
the  principles  that  lie  at  the  root  of  successful  co-operation."  We  say  that  among  the 
advantages  of  co-operation  are  these  : — 

(i)  The  prevention  of  a  portion  of  disadvantage  in  supplying  their  daily  wants  to 
those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

(2)  The  cultivation  of  a  desire  for  the  well-being  of  others.  The  spirit  of  co-opera- 
lion  leads  men  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  any  appropriation  to  themselves  of  advantages 
capable  of  being  shared  by  others  who  are  excluded  from  them,  and  calls  for  trust  be- 
tween man  and  man,  a  quality  in  which  we  are  too  deficient. 
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(3)  It  is  the  symbol  and  sign  of  a  nation  against  the  individualism  of  the  day  which 
says,  "  Every  man  for  himselt." 

(4)  It  promotes  the  removal  of  competition  in  the  struggle  to  get  money  to  com- 
petitions in  better  and  more  worthy  objects. 

(5)  And  co'operation  promises  to  make  trade  more  honest  and  to  promote  thrift 
and  providence. 

And  bstly,  it  tends  to  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  And  this  means  the 
removal  hy  natural  means  of  one  of  the  curses  of  the  age,  the  equally  demoraliang  ex- 
tremes ot  affluency  and  of  honesty.  There  are  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  which 
arise  from  the  inherent  selfishness  of  mankind.  There  are  economic  difficulties  to  be 
met,  especially  in  the  case  of  productive  societies ;  but  co-operators  may  ezM»imge 
ihemselves  with  the  thought  that  these  very  difficulties  are  assisting  in  the  develop- 
ment  of  intelligence  and  business  knowledge  among  the  working  dasses»  and  that 
this  development  has  a  verv  educational  and  political  value.  I  I^ieve  co-opecatioo 
has  done  more  to  educate  trie  people  than  all  the  school  boards  put  together,  and  this 
education  has  not  cost  the  ratepayer  or  the  taxpayer  a  single  farthing.  I  believe  co- 
operation is  giving  to  many  men  something  to  hope  for  and  is  promoting  self-reliauioe 
and  self-control  I  believe  it  has  done  much,  and  will  yet  do  more,  to  lessen  the 
number  of  the  reckless  who  hardly  think  before  undertaking  re^onsiluUties  as  indi- 
viduals or  in  family  life  that  they  cannot  fulfil.  I  believe  that  co-operators,  who  are 
true  to  themselves  and  to  their  principle,  are  helping  to  bring  in  the  advent  of  the  day 
which  the  Seer  foretells  when  he  sang — 

"  Each  man  finds  his  own  in  all  men*s  good. 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood." 

When  it  comes  to  be  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  that  he  is  the  rich 
man  in  whom  the  people  are  rich,  and  that  to  be  rich  to  the  people  is  to  be  rich  to- 
wards the  God  who  made  and  redeemed  mankind. 
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I  AM  afraid  the  promoters  of  this  Congress  have  attempted  to  give  you  too  much  in 
asking  you  to  hear  six  speakers  who  have  prepared  papers  and  addresses  on  this  sub- 
ject.    You  are  getting  tired,  and  so  I  propose  to  cut  my  remarks  somewhat  shorter 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  done  considering  the  importance  of  my  subject.    I  am 
extremely  glad  that  the  committee  for  the  promotion  of  these  meetings  have  given  us 
an  opportunity  of  saying  something  about  co-operation,  because  I  believe  the  sub- 
ject is  one  that  ought  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church. 
We  have  to  thank  the  clergy  who  have  already  helped  us  in  the  work  of  co-operation, 
and  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  the  early  days  of  o>- 
operation,  along  with  those  of  Tom  Hughes  and  Vansittart  Neale,  two  earnest  lay- 
men of  the  early  Christian  socialists,  who  are  still  with  us.     We  have  a  number  of 
clergymen  who  are  always  ready  to  help  us,  but  I  wish  we  could  interest  a  still  larger 
number  than  we  have  done  in  this  work,  because   I  believe  that  they  would   n<>t 
only  be  able  to  help  us  in  the  material  part  of  co-operation,  but  could  also  forward  the 
work  of  Christianity  at  the  same  time.     I  believe  coK>peration  to  be  founded  cm  the 
true  Christian  principles  of  mutual  help,  because  it  tends  to  do  away  with  the  selfishness 
which  so  easily  makes  its  way  amongst  us,  and  helps  us  to  feel  that  our  efforts  should 
be  made  to  help  others  as  well  as  ourselves.     I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  if  I 
enlarged  somewhat  on  the  work  co-operation  has  done  and  the  progress  it  has  made. 
1  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  with  statistics,  but  merely  to  give  some  figures  which  show 
what  has  been  done  in  co-operative  distribution  and  production.     From  the  latest  re- 
turns, made  by  the  Central  Co-operative  Board  and  issued  at  the  annual  Co-operative 
Congress,  I  find  that  there  are  1,432  distributive  and  productive  societies  in  existence. 
They  have  945,600  members,  and  as  these  members  are  the  heads  of  families  >ou  can 
quite  see  that  they  represent  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  amounting  to  at 
least  four  millions.     The  share  capital  of  the  societies  amounts  to  over  ten  mUlions, 
and  they  have  a  loan  capital  of  over  two  millions,  while  the  reserve  funds  amount  10 
half-a-million.      "^hey  have  goods  in  stock  of  the  value  of  over  four  millions,  they 
own  buildings  and  fixed  stock  of  the  value  of  ;^4,6 70,000,  and  they  have  allowed 
for  depreciation  upwards  of  ;f  204,000.    At  the  same  time  their  investments  amount 
to  over  four  millions.    The  value  of  the  ^oods  sold  during  the  year  1887  amounted  to 
34  millions  sterling,  and  the  total  net  prohtmade  and  distributed  amongst  the  members 
of  these  working  class  societies  amounts  to  over  3  millions.      Considerable  sums, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  ;f  35,000,  have  been  set  aside  out  of  the  profits  for 
charitable,  educational,  and  propagandist  work.     The  profits  made  in  the  trading  of 
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Co-operative  Societies  from  186 1  to  1887  inclusive,  amount  to  ;f  351490,464,  while  the 
trade  during  that  period  reaches  ;£'426,748,790.    There  are  still  over  twelve  milliona 
invested  in  the  Societies,  so  that  in  addition  to  making  the  working  classes  capitalists 
to  that  extent,  it  has  enabled  them  to  spend  (within  the  twenty-seven  years  named > 
on  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have  enjoyed,  the  sum  of 
twenty-four  millions.   This  fact  alone  must  have  contributed  no  little  towards  begetting 
in  the  masses  of  the  people  that  contented  mind  which  leads  to  national  prosperity. 
Stated  very  briefly  that  is  what  is  being  done  in  connection  with  distribution.     We 
have  not  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  production,  but  still  we  have  a  number  of 
societies  that  are  working  in  that  direction.    The  Earl  of  Meath  has  told  you  that 
co-operators  are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  the  work  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
capitalists,  but  I  believe  that  co-operators  are  fast  becoming  educated   up   to  that 
point.    We  have  in  existence  67  productive  societies  founded  and  worked  on  various 
principles  for  the  distribution  of  proBts.     The  principle  on  which  a  productive  society 
ought  to   be  founded   should   be  mainly  in  the  interest  of  the  producer,  but  we  da 
consider  as  well  the  interest  of  the  consumer.    I  will  just  tell  you  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  Co-operative  Union,    which    has  been   formed  by  the  Co-operative 
5>ocieties,  with  the  object  of  protecting  and  furthering  their  interests,  both  from  a 
parliamentary  and  a  propagandist  point  of  view.     It  starts  with  the  principle  of  pro- 
moting the  practice  of  truthfulness,  justice,  and  economy  in  production  and  exchange,. 
by  the  abolition  of  all  false  dealing  either  (a)directly,by  representing  any  article  produced 
or  sold  to  be  other  than  what  it  is  known  to  the  producer  and  vendor  to  be,  or  {b)  in- 
directly, by  concealing  from  the  purchaser  any  factor  known  to  the  vendor  material  to 
be  known  by  the  purchaser,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  article  pur- 
chased.    Secondly,  the  Union  adopt  the  principle  of  conciliating  the  conflicting  in- 
terests of  the  capitalist,  the  worker,  and  the  purchaser  through  an  equitable  division, 
amongst  them  of  the  profits,  and  thirdly  by  preventing  the  waste  of  labour  now 
creat^  by  unregulated  competition.     I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  co- 
operation is  carried  out  on  those  principles,  we  shall  be  carrying  out  a  good  and 
Christian  work.     The  Church  cannot  but  encourage  a  system  of  this  kind,  because 
sach  a  system  encourages  the  working  classes,  and  others  who  are  connected  with  it. 
to  become  thrifty.     A  man  who  is  not  thrifty  is  a  cumbersome  member  of  society,  ana 
as  co-operative  societies  do  so  much  to  encourage  thrift,  the  efforts  of  workers  ia 
this  movement  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible.   Co-operative  industry  and 
associated  life  are  the  true  outcome  of  the  Christian  religion.     With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  injury  co-opemtive  distribution  does  to  those  who  are  in  the  private  trade, 
we  must  consider  that  if  it  does  injury  to  a  small  number  of  shopkeepers,  it  vastly 
counter-balances  that  by  the  amount  of  good  it  does  to  those  who  are  in  a  worse  posK 
tion  than  the  shop-keeping  class,  and  who  have  little  opportunity  of  bettering  their 
material  condition.     You  save  by  combination  from  2s.  to  3s.  in  the  pound  on  the 
goods  which  the  members  of  the  stores  purchase,  and  that  is  a  consideration  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  working  class  purchaser.     It  means  an  addition  to  his  wages 
of  that  amount  weekly,  and  you,  who  are  experienced  in  the  difficulty  that  the  work- 
ing classes  have  in  providing  sufficient  to  enable  them  even  to  live,  know  what  a  large 
addition  that  means  to  their  incomes.     The  great  aim  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  was 
not  so  much  to  establish  shops  for  the  purpose  of  saving  only  in  that  direction,  but 
by  means  of  this  saving  to  enable  them  to  accumulate  capital,  so  that  they  might 
eventually  become  their  own  employers.     That  is  the  aim  to  which  all  true  co-opera- 
tors devote  themselves.     They  look  upon  the  shopkeeping  merely  as  a  means  to  an 
end.     They  look  forward  to  becoming  their  own  employers  and  to  doing  away  with 
the  conflicting  interests  of  capital  and  labour.    This  end  is  l>eing  gradually  approached,, 
and  although  it  may  be  many  years  before  it  is  attained,  yet  it  will  surely  arrive  if 
those  who  are  leading  and  taking  part  in  the  co-operative  movement  are  true  to  their 
principles.     Co-operation  has  added  very  largely  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  in  enabling  them  to  be  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  housed  in  sanitary 
dwellings,  many  of  which  are  now  the  property  of  the  occupiers,  thanks  to  the  savings 
they  have  made  by  means  of  co-operation,  and  if  it  has  taught  nothing  ebe  than  the 
sptem  of  cash  payments,  the  miseries  it  has  saved  by  that  means  alone  would  make 
it  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  Christian  men  and  women  ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
endless  possibilities  (or  good  that  it  has  opened  to  those  who  need  its  help  so  much, 
we  cannot  but  wish  the  movement  God  speed  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  help  its 
farther  progress.      The  Co-operative  Union  are  always  glad  to  furnish  literature  ta 
assist  anyone  desirous  of  creating  an  interest  in  its  work,  and  will  send  a  speaker 
whenever  an  opening  for  addressing  meetings  occurs. 
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{c)  Over  Population. 
The  Rev.  the   Hon.  Arthur  Temple  Lyttleton,  Master 

of  Selwyn   College,  Cambridge. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  over-population,  it  is  impossible  to  do  better 
than  go  back  to  the  first  great  teacher  on  the  subject,  the  man  whose  name 
has  been  more  often  used  and  abused  by  those  who  never  looked  into  bis 
book,   than  that  of   any  man  in   the  worli — I   mean   Mat  thus.      Malthas    never 

f)rofessed  to  look  upon  the  danger  of  over-population  as  a  new  danger.  He 
ooked  at  the  savage  and  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  earliest  ages, 
and,  however  far  Wk  he  went,  he  found  this  universal  law  of  human  nature — the 
tendency  of  population  to  press  upon  subsistence.  It  is  no  new  thing  in  our  day. 
It  accounts  for  those  vast  movements  of  which  the  earliest  lies  beyond  our  ken  in  the 
prehistoric  past.  Wherever  we  see  nations  recklessly  moving  here  and  there,  passing 
out  of  one  country  into  another,  seeking  their  food  where  they  could  find  it,  struggling 
one  against  the  other  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence,  in  those  movements  we  see 
the  pressure  of  population  against  food.  The  tendency  is  a  universal  tendency ;  the 
danger  is  as  old  as  the  history  of  the  world.  Again,  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  Malthus 
ever  looked  upon  a  crowded  population  as,  in  itself,  an  evil.  Over  and  over  again  he 
reiterates  that  the  question  is  that  of  the  relation  between  population  and  subsistence. 
You  cannot  say  that  England  with  its  millions  is  more  or  less  over-crowded  than 
Greenland  with  its  few  hundreds,  or  that  the  world  is  more  or  less  over-crowded  now  than 
it  was  five  thousand  years  ago,  until  you  know  whether  in  England  the  food  supply — 
and  in  those  words  we  must  include  everything  thought  to  be  necessary  for  man*s 
existence — is  in  h^h  or  low  proportion  to  the  population,  and  whether  it  is  less 
or  more  in  Greenland  or  in  anv  partly  civilized  country.  We  cannot  say — God  forbid 
that  a  Christian  should  say — that  a  crowded  population  is  in  itself  an  evil.  Wlio  can 
look  round  upon  society  and  think  of  the  noble  works  it  has  accomplished  without 
being  thankful  for  that  principle  which  has  increased  and  multiplied  the  human  race 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  command.  Population  is,  in  itself,  a  blessing,  but  the 
question  is,  how  does  it  stand  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  subsistence  open  to  it  ?  Then 
again,  Malthus  never  wearied  of  saying  it  was  not  a  question  whether  a  check  should 
be  applied  to  population  or  not.  That  question  has  been  taken  out  of  oar  hands. 
Nature  itself  says  that  where  .there  is  over-population  there  shall  be  famine,  disease,  or 
war — those  fearful  checks  which,  whether  we  will  or  not,  reduce  the  population  unless 
man  takes  the  question  into  his  own  hands  and  says,  '*  I  will  not  have  famine,  ^isf^^, 
or  war  if  I  can  prevent  them  by  the  exercise  of  rational  self-control ;  and  thus  I  will 
see  that  the  population  does  not  press  unduly  upon  subsistence."  Malthas  presents  us 
on  the  one  hand  with  these  fearful  principles  of  evil  by  which  nature  revenges  her  out- 
raged laws — hunger,  disease,  and  murder — ^for  war  is  too  fine  a  name  to  call  it  by — 
and,  on  the  other,  with  rational  self-control  by  which  man  is  distinguished  from  the 
animals,  and  which  enables  him  to  live  in  comparative  peace  upon  the  earth.  We  have 
to  remember  that  there  is  always  this  danger  of  over-population.  We  have  to 
remember  also  that  it  is  a  relative  question,  a  question  of  the  relation  between  th^ 
food  and  the  people,  that  it  is  a  question,  not  ot  whether  we  shall  check  population  or 
not,  but  as  to  what  method  we  shall  use  to  check  it.  But  it  will  be  said,  "  You  are 
looking  at  the  question  as  it  affects  the  whole  world,  and  we  want  to  know  how 
it  affects  us  here  and  now  in  England.  Whatever  your  fine  phrases  may  be  about  tenden- 
cies and  so  forth,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  here  in  England  the  population  is  too  great  for  Uie 
subsistence,  that  here  in  England  the  checks  that  Malthus  dreaded  of  famine  and 
disease  will  press  upon  us  because  there  is  not  enough  food  for  the  people  who  inhabit 
this  island  ?  "    The  question  is  one  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

Eersuade  one's  self,  and  my  experience  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  anyone  else, 
ut  I  take  my  stand,  not  on  my  own  poor  knowledge  and  experience,  but  on  the  con- 
sidered conclusions  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole  time  to  these  subjects,  when 
I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pressure  of  over-population  in  England  at  this 
time  is  too  great.  Remember  I  have  said  it  is  a  relative  question.  We  have  a 
crowded  population,  but  we  have  also  great  wealth,  and  facts  seem  to  show  that, 
in  spite  of  temporary  fluctuations  up  and  down,  the  wealth  of  England  is  still  steadUy 
increasing,  that  it  is  increasing  in  a  proportion  greater  than  that  of  the  population, 
and  that  it  is  too  soon  to  say  we  are  sunering  from  over-crowding.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  qualifications  to  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is  not  my  business  to-night  to 
speak  of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  If  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  bad,  if  there  are 
men  who  die  possessing  their  millions,  and  others  who  die  as  common  paupers,  for 
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Ood's  sake  let  us  alter  the  distribution,  but  do  not  let  us  complain  of  the  great  law  of 
population  till  we  luiow  whether  we  are  really  suffering  from  it  or  not.  Then,  again, 
when  I  say  the  country  is  not  over-crowded,  I  do  not  mean  that  certain  professions  or 
certain  places  are  not  over- crowded,  and  that  better  laws  or  more  rational  arrange- 
anents  of  sodeiy  might  not  overcome  over-crowding  of  this  character.  These  questions 
seem  to  me  to  be  outside  my  subject  to-night.  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  total 
amount  of  wealth  and  the  total  amount  of  population,  and  I  assert  that  facts  tell  us 
that  wealth  is  increasing  and  has  increased  even  more  tlian  population.  If  I  may,  I 
will  give  you  what  is  I  know  not  a  conclusive  argument,  but  one  which  must  tell  here 
in  Manchester.  When  I  stood  to-day  by  those  mighty  works  which  contribute  the 
beginnings  of  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  enterprises  the  world  ever  saw,  when 
I  stood  by  your  ship  canal  and  heard  of  the  millions  which  are  being  poured  into  it 
on  what  is,  after  all,  a  speculation,  I  could  not  but  believe  that  there  is  still  wealth 
and  enterprise  in  this  country  sufficient  to  support  in  the  future  a  far  larger  population 
than  we  see  now.  So  far  for  our  own  position.  But  that  does  not  allow  us  to  say  that 
self-control  is  not  still  necessary.  Mai  thus  gave  us  no  other  alternative ;  nature  gives 
IIS  none.  Whatever  the  state  of  your  population  may  be,  unless  you  adopt  that  rational 
lelf-control  which  is  the  higher  law,  your  population  will  be  checked,  and,  in  our 
lowest  classes  is  already  being  checked,  by  those  dreadful  agents  of  vice  and  hunger 
and  crime.  Self-control  is  necessary,  not  only  in  the  lowest  classes,  but  in  every  class 
where  men  are  not  willing  to  let  their  children  sink  below  the  stage  which  they  them- 
selves have  reached.  In  every  class,  unless  that  class  is  to  sink  in  the  world,  there 
must  be  rational  self-control  and  self-restraint.  Malthus  put  it  in  a  way  that  must 
come  home  to  every  man  here,  when  he  said  that  wherever  men  are  found  willing  to 
marry  without  the  reasonable  prospect  of  supporting  the  average  number  of  children, 
they  are  themselves  committing  an  impruJen:e  which  is  almost  criminal,  and  are  in 
danger  of  dragging  down,  not  only  their  class,  but  their  nation. 

But  here  comes  the  question  which  the  nation  has  to  face.  The  individual  rises  up 
and  says,  "  Are  you  condemning  me  to  a  life  of  penury  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
hand  to  a  repression,  perhaps  for  my  whole  life,  of  the  noblest  passion  within  me — a 
passion  that  I  know  leads  straight  to  the  highest  point  of  human  happiness  ?  Is  this  a 
Divinely  governed  world  if  such  be  the  case,  ami  what  has  your  religion  to  say  to  it  ?  " 
We  may  reply,  **  We  are  only  asking  you  to  do  what  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  in 
other  classes  and  in  3rour  own  have  done  for  years.  You  know  that  many  a  man  dare 
not  marry  unless  he  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  supporting  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren, and  that  if  he  does  he  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  dragging  himself  and  his  family 
down,  but  he  incurs  the  odium  of  those  in  his  own  class  who  know  the  risk  he  is 
running.  And  in  asking  you  to  do  this,  we  are  only  asking  you  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
great  laws  which  govern  our  moral  action."  Which  of  our  passions,  of  our  qualities,  of 
onr  gifts,  is  free  from  the  law  of  self-control  ?  God  has  given  them  into  our  hands  to 
use  them  for  good  or  for  ill.  If  we  use  them  without  self-control  the  evil  follows 
slowly,  but  surely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consecrate  them  to  His  use  by  the  great 
law  of  self-denial  and  self-restraint,  good  follows  from  them  as  surely  as  there  is  a  God 
above  us.  This  applies  to  this  passion  as  much  as  to  any  other  of  the  passions 
of  human  nature.  My  answer  then  to  the  (question,  *'  What  is  the  Christian  view  of 
the  subject  of  population  ?  "  is  that  God  has  given  us  the  passion  to  use  it  by  con- 
trolling it  But  here  I  am  met  by  teaching  which  directly  contradicts  what  I  have 
said.  I  am  met  by  teaching  which  tells  us  that  we  can  evade  the  law  of  population, 
that  we  can  set  an  artificial  limit  to  the  numbers  of  our  families.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
a  word  which  will  suggest  to  any  of  you  matters  of  which  you  know  nothing,  but  I  am 
sure  there  are  many  of  you  who  know  of  this  teaching  only  too  well.  What  is  the 
answer  we  have  to  give  to  it  ?  How  does  Christianity  deal  with  such  teaching  ?  First 
ofall,  howdo  science  and  history  answer  it  ?  Science  tells  us  that  physically  these 
methods  are  actually  injurious.  History  and  observation  tells  us  that  in  removing  the 
necessity  for  self-control,  in  taking  away  the  pressure  of  population  upon  subsistence, 
]ron  are  taking  away  the  spring  of  human  industry,  the  motive  power  of  human 
progress,  and  that  which  has  brought  the  world  up  to  its  present  stage,  and 
are  letting  it  sink  down  into  ignoble  sloth,  and  still  more  ignoble  comfort. 
Nature  can  deal  with  over-population  by  methods  hard  indeed  and  severe,  but  of 
which  we  know  the  worst,  but  nature  cannot  deal  with  under-population  except 
by  what  I  believe  we  can  see  in  a  neighbouring  nation — the  gradual  decline  of  that 
nation  from  greatness  to  insignificance.  And  religion,  supported  by  science  and 
history, tells  us  that  if  you  follow  those  methods,  you  are  removing  that  great  passion  from 
the  law  of  self-control,  and  making  marriage  a  mere  letting  loose  of  animal  passion,  a 
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mere  unchaining  of  desire  ;  you  are  turning  it  from  being  the  Divine  ordinance  and  the 
God-given  means  of  benefiting  the  world,  and  you  are  msdcing  it  a  minister  to  men's 
lowest  appetites.  Christianity  tells  us  that  this  passion,  like  every  other  passion,  is  given 
tis  to  be  controlled,  and  that  marriage,  which  is  the  sanctification  of  desire,  is  so 
unly  because  it  is  its  control  and  restraint.  That  is  the  principle  which  we 
have  to  teach.  I  take  blame  for  the  Church  that  in  the  past  it  has  not  taught  it  as  it 
ought  to  have  been  taught.  But  I  appeal  to  those  who  are  tiere  to-night  whether  the  one 
principle  on  which  we  can  expect  this  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  not  the  principle, 
rational,  scientific,  historic,  and  philosophic,  as  well  as  religious,  that  all  that  is  given 
to  man  is  given  to  him  to  be  restrained  and  guided  by  his  reason,  and  that  his  reason 
is  given  him  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  guiding  love  of  God. 


ADDRESSES. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Meath. 

May  conscientious  Christians  support  the  competitive  system  in  carrying  on  the  woric 
of  the  world  ? 

The  above  is  a  practical  question,  with  which  a  Congress  like  the  present,  composed 
of  men  engaged  in  active  business,  as  well  as  of  eminent  divines,  practical  philan- 
thropists, and  earnest  Christians  is  eminently  calculated  to  deal.  Let  us,  as  upright 
judges,  before  we  come  to  a  decision,  weigh  carefully  in  the  balance  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  system,  and  then,  as  practical  men,  consider  not  what  might 
theoretically  be  a  better  arrangement,  but  whether  taking  the  world  and  men's  hearts  as 
we  find  them,  the  business  of  life  could  be  carried  on  in  our  life-time  (for  that  b  the 
point)  under  a  different  social  organization  with  equal  success,  and  with  a  nearer 
approximation  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  guidance  of 
man  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow  man. 

Now,  to  begin  with  the  merits  of  the  competitive  system.  I  suppose  the 
greatest  opponent  of  the  present  order  of  things  will  allow  that  competition  (i)  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  exertion  of  all  kinds,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  and  consequently, 

(2)  promotes  progress  in  science,  art,  invention,  manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade; 

(3)  leads  to  cheapness  of  production,  and  consequently  (4)  increases  the  supply  of 
food,  clothing,  fuel,  housing,  and  other  necessaries  of  the  working  and  other  clases ; 
(5)  is  a  safeguard  against  the  evils  of  monopoly,  and  consequently  (6)  provides 
several  markets,  to  which  the  working-man  may  bring  his  labour  and  obtain  the 
highest  price  he  can. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  supporters  of  "competition"  can  hardly  deny  that  it  is 
responsible  in  a  great  degree  for  much  of  the  misery  of  the  present  day.  That  to  its 
influence  may  be  traced  (i)  Excessive  hours  of  labour;  (2)  starvation  wages,  and 
consequent  disease,  physical  debility,  and  even  death  amongst  the  poor ;  (3)  adulter- 
ation, and  scamped  and  shoddy  work,  and  n^uch  commercial  immorality  ;  and  (4) 
encouragement  to  selfishness  in  individuals  and-  classes.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there 
are  many  honest  men  and  women  who,  horrified  by  the  recent  revelations  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  popularly  known  as  the  "  Sweating  Committee/' 
are  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  how  they  should  act  in  their  dealings  with  their 
fellow  creatures,  so  that  in  no  way  the  accusation  may  be  brought  against  them  that 
they  have  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor.  • 

To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest,  this  is  the  natural  desire  of 
every  man  and  woman,  and  yet  if  we  think  about  it  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  this  desire  arises  from  the  promptings  of  a  natural  selfishness,  and  that  such 
action  is  not  in  complete  accordance  with  the  Divine  precept,  ^  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Lord  would  have 
approved  of  all  the  results  of  competition  if  the  following  words  of  Mr.  W.  R,  Greg 
be  true,  when  he  says  that  ''competition  gluts  our  markets,  enables  the  rich  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  makes  each  man  snatch  the  bread  out  of  his 
neighbour's  mouth,  and  converts  a  nation  of  brethren  into  a  mass  of  hostile  isolated 
units."  Christ  would  surely  not  have  witnessed  without  reproof  the  sufferings  entailed 
by  long  hours  of  labour,  the  direct  result  of  competition. 

Take  the  following  examples,  for  instance  : — In  1848  the  great  and  good  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  took  the  chair,  when  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Guy,  in  which 
the  lecturer  stated  that,  va  a  medical  man,  he  had  treated  sufferers  from  the  effects  of 
these  long  hours  ;  that  the  ordinary  hours  of  journeymen  bakers  at  that  time  were 
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from  eleven  at  night  till  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  making  eighteen  to  twenty-one  hours  of  continuous  occupation,  with  irregular 
intervals  of  such  rest  as  could  be  obtained  by  lying  down  on  a  hard  board  in  iktt 
bakehouse ;  and  in  one  case  which  came  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Grey,  a  journeyman 
baker  began  work  on  Thursday  night  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued,  without  rest 
or  sleep,  till  one  o'clock  on  Sunday,  beginning  again  on  Sunday  evening  at  eleven 
o'clock.  This  poor  fellow,  therefore,  worked  no  less  than  62  hours  on  the  stretch,  and 
after  an  interval  of  ten  hours  had  to  begin  again.  To  come  to  more  recent  years.  In 
1883  evidence  was  taken  by  a  Shop  Hours  Enquiry  Committee,  with  a  view  to  the  draft- 
ing of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Early  Closing  Bill,  which  has  since  become  law,  when  one  of 
the  witnesses,  who  had  entered  the  drapery  business  as  an  apprentice,  at  14  years  of 
age,  stated  that,  during  the  demand  for  fancy  goods  at  Christmas,  he  began  to 
work  on  Sunday  night,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  going  out  till  the  following  Saturday 
afternoon,  working  underground  in  rooms  lighted  by  gas.  He  stated  the  average 
work  during  the  busy  season  was  80  hours  per  week. 

On  the  7th  of  May  of  this  very  year,  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post^  in  an  article 
on  "  Sweating,"  quotes  a  representative  of  the  paper,  sent  to  make  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  in  Birmingham,  amongst  tailors.  "  I  have  known  men,"  he  says,  *'  start 
work  on  Thursday  morning  and  not  finish  until  Sunday  evening  at  seven.  They  take 
their  meals  and  their  beer  while  working.  That  is  the  rule  almost  everywhere  I  fear. 
It  is  nigger  driving." 

Now  with  regard  to  wages,  especially  the  wages  of  women,  who  are  as  a  rule 

unprotected  by  trade  organizations.      I  fear    competition  is  in  a  large  measure 

responsible  for  the  inadequate  remuneration  received  in  many  cases.     The  low  figures 

paid  for  women's  work  are  so  well  known  that  I  need  hardly  remind  you  thatpd.  to  is.  - 

IS  sometimes  given  for  sixteen  hours  labour  with  the  needle.    Shirts  are  made  for 

jd.  each,  drawers  for  is.  3d.  a  dozen,  soldiers'  leggings  for  2s.  a  dozen,  lawn  tennis 

aprons,  elaborately  frilled  for  5^.  a  dozen,  and  I  read  that  even  in  Manchester 

handkerchiefs  are  hemmed  for  id.  a  dozen.     Miss  Beatrice  Potter,  who  has  earned  the 

right  to  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject,  in  an  article  on  **  East  London  Labour,". 

in  the  last  August  number  of  the  Ninetetnth  Century^  says,  "  At  the  East  End  we 

may  watch  women  and  girls  straining  every  nerve,  who  cannot  earn  more  than  2d., 

and  must  frequently  content  themselves  with  ]d.  for  an  hour's  labour."    At  Cradley 

Heath,  near  Birmingham,  women  may  be  seen  workinc;  before  the  scorching  forges 

in  the  company  of  men,  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  at  the  unwomanly  emplo3rment  of 

making  nails  and  chains.     For  60  hours  hard  work,  only  fit  for  a  strong  man,  these 

poor  women  received,  in  1887,  about  3s.  6d.  clear,  after  paying  for  breeze  and  their 

share  of  a  blower's  wages.     Imagine  a  wage  of  3s.  6d.  for  a  work  of  such  toil  !     In 

August  of  this  year,  Thomas  Howard,  a  penknife  blade  grinder,  was  found  insensible 

in  his  workshop,  and  shortly  after  died  in  the  hospital.     At  the  inquest  it  was  proved 

that  he  died  through  want.      He  was  63  years  of  age,  and  though  he  workea  everv 

day  he  could  not  earn  more  than  9s.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  2s.  6d.  a  week 

wheel  rent,  is.  for  the  hut  he  lived  in,  and  is.  6d.  for  grinding  stones  and  tools, 

leaving  him  4s.  a  week  to  live  on.     His  work  was  grinding  and  glazing  of  "  flied  " 

penknife  blades,  for  which  he  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  is.  for  164  !    As  I  cannot  believe 

that  he  would  not  have  accepted  a  higher  wage  had  it  been  offered  Mm,  I  think  I  am 

justified  in  assuming  that  '*  competition  "  was  responsible  for  his  death.     The  lady 

writer  whom  I  have  lately  quoted,  calls  unrestrained  competition  "  the  evil  spirit  of 

the  age." 

We  must  not  forget  that  competition  not  only  exists  in  the  ranks  of  working-men 
and  amongst  employers  at  home,  but  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  international 
competition,  and  that  employers  at  home  may  be  quite  willing  to  give  adequate  wages, 
bat  are  driven  by  foreign  competition  to  lower  them.  That  there  is  a  limit  below 
which  employers  cannot  afford  to  keep  their  works  running  in  this  country,  th;s 
working  men  of  Birmingham  and  of  the  Midlands  found  to  their  sorrow,  when,  by  an 
injudicious  strike,  they  drove  to  Belgium  workshops  an  order  for  engines  which,  in 
the  first  place,  had  been  offered  to  British  manufacturers. 

I  think  that  after  a  knowledge  of  the  above  effects  of  competition,  we  cannot  say 
that  it  is  a  satisfactory  system  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  world,  or  one  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament.  And  yet  we  must  acknowledge 
that,  if  mankind  suffers  from  competition,  it  has,  as  we  have  already  seen,  benefited 
by  it  in  many  ways.  We  must  feel  that,  if  we  were  to  discard  competition  to-morrow, 
the  natural  idleness  of  men  would  probably  assert  itself,  and,  for  want  of  a  stimulus 
to  exertion,  the  world  would  gradually  relapse  into  barbarism.    There  are  modern 
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theorists  whoy  seeing  but  the  evil  side  of  *' competition,"  would  give  a  monopoly  oC 
possession  to  the  State,  and  would  render  competition  between  m^n  and  man  ifflpos- 
sible,  by  reducing  all  to  the  dead  level  of  the  wage-earners  at  a  fixed  remoneratioii 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  talents,  or  of  phjrsical,  mental,  or  moral  qualifications.  Sndi 
theorists  seem  to  forget  that  mankind  is  frail  and  wesik,  and  that  if  they  abolish  the 
natural  stimulus  to  exertion  which  is  supplied  by  competition,  they  must  find  some 
other  incentive,  or  mankind  will  gradually  commence  to  descend  the  ladder  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  it  has  so  laboriously  for  centuries  been  ascending.  If  the  necessaries  of 
life  were  secure  to  every  man,  whether  he  worked  hard  or  whether  be  did  not,  and  if  it 
were  impossible  for  him  to  improve  his  position  by  extra  exertions,  it  would  be  the 
distinct  mterest  of  each  individual  to  do  as  little  as  possible.  The  goad  of  htmger  besng 
removed,  and  the  giving  of  rewards  being  incompatible  with  the  theoiy  of  equality, 
the  incentive  to  exertion  would  have  to  be  found  in  the  punishment  of  the  idle,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  expense  and  consequent  burden  on  the  community,  such  punishmrat 
would  probably  have  to  be  of  a  painful  and  physical  character.  It  is  not  likely  that 
such  a  theory  of  government,  even  supposing  it  could  by  accident  ever  be  put  into 
practice,  could  last  more  than  a  very  short  time.  Mankind  would  speedily  revolt 
against  it.  If  competition  is  bad,  and  the  abolition  of  competition  would  (under  pre- 
sent circumstances)  be  worse  for  mankind,  what  is,  then,  to  be  done  ?  If  men's  hearts 
could  be  changed,  and  the  civilized  world  suddenly  become  truly  and  not  nokerely 
nominally  Christian,  I  imagine  that  sympathy  and  reciprocity  of  action  would  take 
the  place  of  ''competition.  '  But  as  this  is  apparently  impossible  to  expect  in  ovr 
time,  at  all  events,  what  course  are  we  to  pursue  ?  If  State  monopoly  is  impracticable, 
niust  we  look  to  co-operation  as  the  future  and  most  wholesome  method  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  world  ?  Let  us  hear  what  co-operators  have  to  say  about  their 
own  system. 

*'  Co-operation,"  said  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  from  his  presidential  chair  «t  the 
Congress,  in  1867,  *'  has  given  the  working  classes  what  competition  never  gave  signs 
of  giving  them.  They  own  lands,  streets  of  dwellings,  and  almost  townships  ;  they 
own  vast  and  stately  warehouses  in  Manchester,  London,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
Glasgow.  They  own  a  bank  whose  transactions  amount  to  ;^i6,ooo,ooo  a  year ;  they 
possess  more  than  1,400  stores,  which  do  a  business  of  over  ;f 30,000,000  a  year;  they 
own  share  capital  of  9}  millions  in  amount ;  and  are  now  making  for  900^000  mem- 
bers  more  than  ;f  3,000,000  of  profit  annually.  The  mighty  power  of  co-operation  has 
enabled  the  working  classes,  in  the  last  25  years,  to  do  a  business  of  ;f36i,ooo^cxx3i» 
giving  them  a  profit  of  ;f  290,000,000.  In  ail  the  far-reaching  dominions  over  which 
Her  Majesty  reigns,  there  is  no  body  of  working  people  so  independent  as  the  00- 
operators,  who  not  only  own  property,  but  own  themselves.*' 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  acknowledged  triumphs,  it  is  possible,  even  for 
an  enthusiastic  co-operator,  to  assert  that  co-operation  has  been  such  a  success  as  to 
justify  society  in  adopting  it  as  the  universal  method  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
world.      Co-operation  has  now  been  for  many  years  before  the  public,  and  yet  a  psean 
is  sung  because  some  900,000  of  the  working  and  middle  classes  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  benefits.     If  it  had  been  fitted  for  universal  adoption,  would  not  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  36,000,000  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  been  foond 
amongst  its  supporters  long  before  this  ?    The  truth  is,  that  co-operation,  like  the 
reciprocity  of  the  Christian  Socialist,  requires  that  its  worshippers  shall  be  of  firmer 
mould  than  the  majority  of  mankind,  in  order  to  obtain  a  marked  success.     I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  that  kind  of  co-operation  which  is  simply  a  means  of  diminish- 
ing the  expense  of  the  distribution  of  goods,  but  of  true  co-operation,  or  the  replaar^ 
of  the  employer,  by  a  combination  of  working-men.     The  weak  point  of  this  latter 
co-operation  is  the  absence,  as  a  general   rule,   of  sufficient  reserve  capital  to  be 
able  to  tide  over  times  of  difficulty  or  trial,     llie  co-operation  which  consists  in  a 
capitalist  employer  uniting  his  workmen  with  him  in  his  enterprise,  by  making  them 
shareholders  in  the  business,  has  occasionally  proved  a  success,  as  in  the  case  of 
Leclure,  in  France ;  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Co.,  in  Sheffield ;  and  of  Messrs.  WaUer- 
man,  in  Bristol ;  but  its  universal  adoption  has  been  hindered  by  the  working-men 
shareholders  occasionally  declining  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  their  wages  when 
profits  were  low,  though  willing  enough  to  benefit  by  a  rise  in  wages  when  profits  were 
nigh.    But  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  Director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Saxony  has  shown  that  in  120  practical  cases  of  different  industries,  in  various 
countries,  industrial  partnership  has  had  the  double  effect  of  improving  both  the 
social  ^  condition  of  the   wage   labourer  and   his  relations  with  his  employer.     I 
think  it  will  be  agreed  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  comparatively  small  pro- 
gress which  co-operation  has  made,  and  its  inadaptability  under  present  circumstances 
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for  universal  adoption,  ihat  we  can  no  more  discard  competition  in  its  favour  than 
we  can  in  favour  of  State  monoply  or  of  Christian  socialistic  reciprocity. 

Are  we  then  thrown  back  on  competition  with  all  its  acknowledged  evils  ?  It 
would  at  first  seem  so,  but  if  some  of  us  cannot  see  our  way  to  adopt  all  the  proposals 
of  the  co-operator  or  of  the  Christian  Socialist — I  say  Christian  Socialist,  for  in  an 
assembly  such  as  the  present,  no  other  Socialism  need  be  considered,  we  can  surely, 
with  heart  and  soul,  say  "  Amen  "  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Girdlestone,  when  in  his  **  Christian 
Socialism, "  at  page  190,  he  says  *'  What  we  need  at  present  beyond  the  candid 
recognition  of  our  great  defects  and  serious  faults,  is  to  educate  our  young,  and  also 
to  persuade  others  to  influence  their  young,  that  they,  when  they  grow  up,  may  live 
for  nobler  and  more  useful  ends  than  we,  their  fathers,  have  lived — to  fill  them  with 
public  spirit  as  well  as  private  sympathy,  and  to  convince  them,  if  possible,  that,  in 
thinking  of  the  interests  of  other  people  in  addition  to  their  own,  they  are  living 
a  double  life,  at  the  same  time  promoting  in  the  surest  way  their  own  individual 
happiness  (which  no  man  should  despise)  and  growing  up  also  into  men  and  women 
of  a  Uurger-bearted  and  a  nobler  type."  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  educate  the  heart, 
and  gradually  we  may  raise  up  a  people  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
world  in  some  more  truly  Christian  way  than  by  competition,  and  whilst  we  are 
training  future  generations,  we  may  train  ourselves  to  consider  others,  and  to 
endeavour  to  soften  the  necessarily  harsh  side  of  this  system  of  competition  which 
*  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  and  which  we  cannot  see  our  way  of 
instantaneously  replacing  by  a  better. 

We  know  that  many  of  the  evils  of  unrestricted  competition  have  already  been 
bani^ed  through  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Trades'  Union,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  still  further  progress  should  not  be  made  in  this  direction.  There 
is  another  power  even  more  effective  than  either  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned,  to 
which  we  may  hopefully  look  for  assistance  in  preventing  '*  competition "  from 
becoming  a  legalized  system  of  slavery,  and  that  is  *'  public  opinion.'^  It  is  only  of 
recent  years  that  this  power  has  arisen  in  its  mi^ht. .  Every  dsiy  we  see  instances 
of  the  growth  of  its  influence  and  authority,  and  it  has,  thank  God,  always  shown 
itself  on  the  side  of  mercy  as  against  cruelty,  and  of  weakness  as  against  might.  We 
may,  therefore,  confidently  trust  it  to  assist  in  the  placing  of  such  limits  to  '*  competi- 
tion" as,  whilst  preserving  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  in  its  action,  still  render  it 
harmless  for  evil.  The  lady  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  says  in  the  same  article, 
**  An  inquiry  into  the  so-called  sweating  system  must  be  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  all  labour  engaged  in  manufacture,  which  has  escaped  regulation  ^ther  by  Trades' 
Unions  or  by  the  Factory  Acts  ;  and  the  practical  task  entrusted  by  the  nation  to  the 
two  Parliamentary  Committees,  beyond  mere  inquiry,  is  to  devise  some  means  either 
to  restrict  the  supply  of  this  class  of  labour,  or  to  enforce  a  higher  standard  of  life 
among  female,  foreign,  and  unskilled  English  workers. 

If  Christian  men  and  women  will,  as  a  body,  put  their  faces  against  grinding  of  the 
poor,  which  is  the  result  of  unrestricted  competition,  and  by  individual,  as  well  as 
co-operate,  action  show  that  they  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves,  such  a  strong 
public  opinion  will  arise  adverse  to  the  extreme  forms  of  competition,  as  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Legistature  and  of  the  Trades'  Unions,  will  go  far  to  render  impossible 
the  worst  effects  of  the  competitive  system.  When  a  Christian  has  used  his  bttt 
endeavours  to  evoke  such  a  public  opinion,  when  he  has  exerted  his  influence  to 
modify  the  evils  of  the  system,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  question  I  asked  at  the 
be^nning  of  this  address  should  not  be  answered  by  saying  that  the  Founder  of  our 
religion  never  laid  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  His  disciples  too  grievous  to  be 
borne,  but  told  them  to  live  in  the  world,  though  not  to  be  of  it.  His  last  prayer  was, 
*'  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldst 
keep  them  from  the  evil."  We  cannot  believe  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  approved  of 
war,  but  when  the  soldiers  asked  him  what  they  should  do,  He  did  not  tell  them  to 
desert  their  colours,  but  He  said  '*  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely, 
and  be  content  with  your  wages." 


The  Rev,  J.  E.  Symes,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  over-population,  it  is  most  important  to  remember 
that  it  comprises  three  distinct  questions  which  are  very  often  confounded  together. 
The  first  ot  these  is  a  question  of  production — a  question  of  the  relation  between  the 
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number  of  producers  and  their  produce.  To  put  it  in  a  practical  fonn,  we  will 
say  it  is  a  question  whether  England  can  support  thirty  millions  of  people,  as  well  as 
she  could  support  twenty  millions.  Many  persons  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
must  be  more  difficult  for  a  ^ven  country  to  support  thirty  millions  than  to  support 
twenty  millions,  but  that  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  in  some  respects  a  tlucker 
population  is  more  difficult  to  support,  in  other  respects  a  thicker  population  provides 
additional  facilities  for  production.  Statisticians  tell  us  that  while  the  population  of 
England  has  doubled,  the  wealth  of  England  has  quadrupled.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  this  is  so,  because  of  the  increase  of  population,  but  neither  can  I  say  that  it  is 
in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population.  No  doubt  the  increase  of  wealth  has  hcen 
largely  due  to  mechanical  and  other  inventions,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
take  full  advantage  of  these  inventions  but  for  the  thicker  population.  I  doubt 
whether  New  South  Wales,  for  instance,  with  its  thinner  population  produces  more 
wealth  proportionately  to  its  population  than  England.  I  doubt  whether  the  average 
income  m  New  South  Wales  is  as  much  as  in  England.  Now  the  people  of  New 
South  Wales  are  as  industrious  and  clever  as  ourselves,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  reason  why  England  produces  so  much  wealth  per  head,  is  that  it  has  50 
thick  a  population.  If  so  it  is  evidently  a  very  loose  way  of  speaking  to  say  that  our 
population  increases  more  rapidly  than  our  means  of  subsistence,  because  the  thick 
population  enables  us  to  produce  more  than  proportional  wealth,  and  this  wealth  we 
can  exchange  for  means  of  subsistence.  I  do  not  believe  that  England  has  too  many 
men.  England  has  too  many  idlers,  too  many  knaves,  and  too  many  drunkards,  but 
with  all  respect  to  our  president,  I  do  not  want  to  spare  any  of  our  good  men  or  any 
really  efficient  workers  even  for  New  South  Wales. 

The  Most  Rev.  the  Chairman  :  We  do  not  want  the  others. 

Professor  Symks  :  My  contention  is  that  the  emigrants  may  gain  by  emigrating,  bat 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  they  will  benefit  those  whom  they  leave  behind.  It 
seems  clear  that  it  would  be  a  good  deal  better  if  we  could  get  rid  of  some  of  our 
people ;  and  if  only  our  good  Bishop  would  take  our  idlers,  our  knaves,  and  our 
drunkards,  we  should  be  well  content. 

The  second  question  to  be  considered  is  the  relation  between  the  population  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth.  This  is  quite  another  matter,  because  it  may  veiy 
plausibly  be  argued,  that  as  the  population  increases  the  landlords  are  able  to  get 
more  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  rent,  especially  those  landlords  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  own  land  in  large  towns.  Again,  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that,  as  the 
population  increases,  employers  are  able  to  get  more  in  the  form  of  profits,  and  there- 
fore if  the  gross  wealth  increases  more  than  proportionally  to  the  population,  even  if 
30  millions  can  produce  twice  as  much  wealth  as  15  millions  could  produce,  it  may 
be  that  while  rents  and  profits — I  mean  the  gross  sum  obtained — are  increasing,  wages 
may  be  falling.  All  this  seems  rather  vague  and  abstract,  but  I  am  coming  to  more 
practical  matters.  If  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  not  too  many  people,  bat 
too  many  idle  and  neglected  people  ;  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  forces  at 
work  tending  to  make  the  distribution  of  wealth  unequal,  the  obvious  moral  is  that 
the  things  we  most  greatly  need  are  an  improvement  in  the  education  of  our  people, 
and  such  measures  as  will  tend  to  improve  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the 
community.  When  I  say  education,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  sort  of  education  at  present 
given  in  our  schools.  No  doubt  that  needs  to  be  greatly  improved.  Our  present 
system  is  to  a  great  extent  a  failure.  Our  Commissioners  have  just  been  telling  as 
that  our  children  forget  with  extraordinary  rapidity  the  learning  which  has  been 
instilled  into  them.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  set  children  who  ought 
to  be  learning  themselves  to  teach  other  children.  It  is  a  cheap  system  of  course,  bat, 
if  you  want  efficiency  it  is  a  very  dear  system  indeed.  We  want  more  education  of 
the  hand,  more  education  of  the  eye,  and  above  all  more  education  of  the  character. 
You  cannot  get  these  things  without  spending  g  great  deal  more  money  on  them  than 
you  do  now,  but  where  is  that  money  to  come  from  ?  I  think  it  ought  to  come  frum 
those  who  reap  the  greatest  advantage  from  our  thick  -  p>opuIation — 1  mean  the  rich. 
If  I  am  right  m  saying  that  though  the  population  does  not  increase  more  rapidly 
than  wealth,  the  inequalities  of  wealth  do  increase  more' rapidly,  it  must  be  because 
the  increased  population  forces  up  rents  and  profits.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  richer 
portion  of  the  population  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people.  I 
want  to  see  free  schools.  I  want  to  see  continuation  schools  for  those  who  have  left 
the  elementary  schools,  and  I  want  to  see  an  immense  increase  in  technical  education  ; 
but  I  do  not  want  to  saddle  the  poor  ratepayers  with  the  expense  of  all  these  things. 
I  should  tax  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
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There  is  a  third  question  which  is  distinct  and  separate  from  the  two  I  have 
mentioned,  namely,  the  individual  problem  which  many  a  man  has  to  put  to  himself: 
'*  Am  I  justified  in  my  present  circumstances  in  marrving,  and  am  I  justified  if  I 
am  married/ in  bringing  more  children  into  the  world  ?  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
that  this  is  the  same  question  as  the  previous  ones,  but  it  is  alt'cM^etner  differenC  ftnd 
for  this  among  other  reasons.  When  we  were  speaking  of  production  and  distriba- 
tion,  we  spoke  of  the  population  as  producers.  But  our  babies  are  not  producers, 
nor  are  our  young  children.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  England  is  over-populated 
in  the  sense  of  having  a  larger  population  than  is  desirable  for  the  purposes  of 
proportional  production,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  great  many  persons  have  more 
children  than  they  have  a  right  to  have.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  great  many 
women  in  all  classes  have  had  a  great  many  more  children  than  is  at  all  right  or 
desirable  that  they  should  bear,  even  apart  from  the  (question  of  whether  the  head 
of  the  family  can  afford  to  support  them  or  not.  It  is  equally  certain  that  many 
people  who  could  bring  up  a  small  family  in  a  decent  and  respectable  wa^,  have 
more  children  than  they  can  so  bring  up,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  multiplying  the 
number  of  good  and  useful  citirens,  they  are  increasing  the  number  of  the  disoisedi 
the  i^orant,  and  the  vicious.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anybody  need  abstain  from 
bringing  children  into  the  world  from  the  belief  that  there  are  already  too  many 
people  m  the  world,  but  the  problem  whether  he  is  justified  in  having  children  is, 
nevertheless,  one  involving  great  moral  responsibility.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Lyttleton 
has  had  the  courage  to  refer  to  a  subject  which  is  generally  tabooed  at  meetings  like 
.this,  but  which  I  have  the  strongest  reason  to  know  is  engaging  the  attention  of  an 
immense  number  of  people  in  all  classes  in  England.  I  cannot  altogether,  and  in  all 
respects,  agree  with  what  Mr.  Lyttleton  said,  and  though  much  of  it  was  very  weighty, 
some  of  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  too  dogmatic.  I  wish  to  utilise  the  two  minutes  still 
remaining  at  my  disposal,  to  protest  very  earnestly,  and,  as  a  Christian  clergyman, 
against  the  obloquy  and  abuse  which  has  been  levelled  against  the  few  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  courage  to  plead  a  most  unpopular  cause,  a  cause  which 
they  know  must  bring  upon  them  abuse  of  the  most  serious  kind.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh,  Mrs.  Besant,  and  Mr.  AUbutt,  however  much  we  may  differ  from  them  on 
this  and  other  questions,  deserve  to  have  some  acknowledgment  of  the  motives  which 
have  induced  them  to  enter  upon  their  crusade.  I  realize,  as  Mr.  Lyttleton  realizes, 
bow  great  are  the  dangers  and  moral  difficulties  involved.  I  quite  think  Mr.  Lyttleton 
may  t)e  right  in  believing  that  religion  and  science  condemn  what  these  teachers  have 
been  inculcating.  If  I  had  an  opinion  about  it,  believe  me,  I  should  have  the 
courage  to  speak  out  whether  it  was  considered  proper  or  improper.  I  own  that  I 
have  no  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  think  that  an  immense  responsibility 
is  laid  on  our  doctors  and  physiologists  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  public  ought  to 
insist  upon  having  some  clearer  explanation  given  for  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  the  medical  council  to  take  the  step  which  may  bring  professional  ruin  upon 
Mr.  Alibutt.  If  they  have  moral  or  physiological  reasons  for  striking  his  name  out 
of  the  professional  ranks,  let  them  state  those  reasons,  but  let  them  not  act  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  one  charge  they  have  against  him,  is  that  he  has 
published  his  book  at  so  cheap  a  price  as  to  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  (Stopped 
by  bell.)  ^ 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

I  WOULD  make  one  remark  on  the  speech  which  has  just  been  delivered.  I  said  that 
the  colonies  would  gladly  welcome  emigration  from  England,  but  there  is  one  motto 
which  they  will  never  have  written  up  over  their  forefront,  and  that  is,  '*  Rubbish  may 
be  shot  here."  _ 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  William  Lester,  Manchester. 

True  Co-operation,  I  take  it,  should  be  an  amalgamation  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  their  motto  being,  "All.  for  each,  and  each  for  all," 
because  in  isolation  our  needs  surpass  our  powers,  but  in  the  social  state  our  powers 
surpass  our  needs.  If,  as  Malthus  says,  population  tends  to  outrun  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, then  even  co-operation  by  itself,  I  fear,  would  be  a  failure.  Malthus, 
speaking  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  this  country,  stated  that  from  the 
year  1 801  to  1851  the  population  had  doubled  itself,  and  at  that  rate  of  increase  in 
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1,000  years  it  would  be  multiplied  one  million-fold.  He  farther  goes  on  to  ralmlntp 
that  a  single  pair  of  human  beings,  providing  there  were  no  checks,  would  in  the 
space  of  3,000  years,  form  by  their  offspring  a  solid  column  covering  the  space  of  the 
globe,  800  feet  deep.  Of  course  we  are  none  of  us  likely  to  live  for  1,000  years. 
But  as  you  are  well  aware  population  varies  according  to  the  condition  and  circum- 
stances  in  which  we  are  placed.  In  over-crowded  districts,  and  where  mora]s  are 
low,  the  rate  of  fecundity  is  greatly  increased ;  but  amongst  literary,  scientific,  and 

}>rofessional  gentlemen  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  is  comparatively  low.  There- 
ore  I  hold  that  we  cannot  over-educate  the  masses,  and  we  cannot  impress  npon 
them  too  much  the  need  of  sanitary  reforms.  I  was  proud  to  hear  the  Rev.  and 
Hon,  Mr,  Lyttleton  speak  of  some  of  the  schemes  that  are  brought  to  bear  on 
this  question  of  over-population.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
Purity  Association.  I  think  the  more  such  associations  are  encouraged  the  better 
it  must  be  for  the  masses  of  the  people  generally.  There  has  been  much  said 
about  the  distribution  of  wealth,  but  I  have  heard  very  little  about  the  distribution 
of  labour,  which  I  think  would  go  a  long  way  towards  mitigating  our  present 
difficulties.  With  regard  to  the  questions  of  technical  and  moral  education,  soch 
education  would  make  us  more  fit  to  live  and  more  suited  to  compete  in  the  world, 
and  would  enable  each  of  us  better  to  earn  his  living.  '*  If  we  wish  to  be  of  service  to 
the  State,  we  should  seek  to  raise,  not  so  much  the  roofs  of  the  houses  as  the  souls 
of  the  citizens  ;  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls  should  dwell  in  small  houses,  rather 
than  for  mean  slaves  to  hirk  in  great  houses." 

*'  Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more. 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell, 
That  mind  and  soul  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before." 


Stephen  Bourne,  Esq,  Wellington,  Surrey. 

The  whole  of  the  subjects  which  have  been  spoken  of  to-night  have  been  matters  of 
many  long  years  of  thought  and  attitude  on  my  part.  I  do  not  propose  this  -evening 
to  deal  with  either  competition  or  co-operation,  excepting  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
root  of  the  matter  is  dependent  upon  the  population  Question.  I  make  bold  to  maintain 
that  in  the  first  place,  the  speaker  who  laid  down  tnat  we  had  not  too  many  people 
in  this  country  was  right.  It  is  not  that  the  country  is  too  full,  but  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  wasted  in  intemperance,  in  the  viler  sin  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  general  want  of  thrift*  If  the  wages  earned  in  this  country,  and 
the  incomes  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  upper  classes 
were  rightly  and  properly  spent — because  I  hold  that  even  the  large  incomes  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  lower  strata  of  society — there  need  not  be  a  hungry  belly  or  a 
naked  back  in  the  country.  But  assuming  that  we  must  be  content  with  the  present 
mode  in  which  people  use  their  money,  I  say  that  we  have  vrithin  the  borders  of  the 
empire  abundant  room  for  an  amount  of  population  far  beyond  any  probable  increase 
within  the  present  generation.  The  real  evil  that  we  suffer  from  is  that  we  do  not 
understand  the  distribution  of  the  population.  That  is  a  question  far  more  important 
than  the  distribution  of  wealth.  We  allow  our  streets  to  be  crowded  by  an  infant  popa- 
tion,  to  be  destroyed  by  ill-health  and  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  whilst  in  other  parts 
of  our  empire  there  is  abundant  to  support  them  all  in  comfort.  Although,  as  an  old 
colonist,  I  do  not  support  the  *'  shooting  of  rubbish  "  which  our  Chairman  condemns, 
yet  I  maintain  that  if  we  do  send  off  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  we  leave  room 
tor  those  who  are  at  present  classed  amongst  the  idlers,  and  those  who  are  now 

f  rowing  up,  to  become  respected  and  time-honoured  members  of  society.  But  what 
want  particularly  to  allude  to  is  the  awful  heresy  which  is  prevailing  throughout  the 
country  as  to  restraining  the  growth  of  population,  allusion  to  which  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Lyttleton.  It  so  happens  that  much  of  my  time  is  spent  amongst  the  darker 
portions  of  life  in  our  city  population,  and  I  maintain  that  the  prindples  which  have 
unfortunately  been  praised  by  one  of  our  chief  speakers  to-night,  are  used  not  for  the 
purpose  of  restraining  the  growth  of  the  population,  but  for  the  increase  of  the  im- 
morality which  disgraces  our  towns.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  any  individual 
particularly,  but  I  must  say  that  the  one  book  which  has  been  praised,  at  aU  events 
for  its  motives,  is  to  be  bought  in  all  the  vilest  shops  in  London,  ailong  with  the 
vilest  means  to  be  found  for  concealing  or  averting  the  results  of  improper  Ufe. 
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Mr.  James  Voves,  Bolton. 

It  may  appcftr  presumptuous  perhaps  on  my  part  to  address  an  assemblage  like  this, 
bat  I  think  if  a  man  hi^  any  ideas  tnat  come  naturally  to  him,  it  is  his  duty  to  expess 
them,  and  there  are  a  few  things  which  have  come  across  my  mind  during  the 
meeting.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  monotony.  A  good  deal  of  it  ncMl  not 
exist.  Why  cannot  a  man  whose  occupation  is  monotonous  join  the  volunteers 
or  an  ambulance  association,  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  as  to  obtain  not  only 
recreation,  but  habits  of  discipline.  I  echo  the  opinion  of  the  military  correspondent  of 
the  Manchester  Guardian^  that  if  our  military  authorities  gave  more  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  discipline  in  the  army,  the  rules  would  be  better  respected  and  we  should 
no  longer  have  volunteers  forgetting  to  salute  their  officers. 

With  regard  to  competition  a  good  deal  of  it  that  exists  is  caused  by  the  working; 
classes  themselves.  They  get  good  money  very  often,  and  many  of  them  then  will  grind 
other  people  down  in  the  same  way  as  they  complain  of  being  ground  down  themselves, 
and  those  that  talk  most  are  generally  the  worst  to  do  this.  No  doubt  we  want  more 
technical  education  in  England,  but  technical  education  must  not  be  made  too  much 
of.  When  a  man  has  received  a  technical  education,  he  has  only  learnt  his  trade. 
When  he  is  a  good  workman  he  has  only  half  learnt  it,  and  when  he  is  a  fair  draughts- 
man he  is  never  so  good  as  a  good  workman  or  a  good  draughtsman.  Trade  combina- 
tions very  often  protect  the  strong  who  can  help  themselves,  and.  the  rules  generally 
tend  in  that  direction.  I  would  suggest  that  something  might  be  done  to  protect  the 
weak.  I  do  not  say  anything  against  trade  combinations,  but  cannot  anything  be  done 
for  those  who  have  not  been  placed  in  the  position  of  becoming  good  workmen.  Are 
thev  to  be  ground  down  ?  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  such  men  as  the  chain 
makers  of  Cradley  Heath,  and  the  sweated  tailors  of  London  and  other  places.  I 
think  we  should  not  be  content  to  earn  good  wages  and  get  into  good  positions  our- 
selves,  but  that  we  should  help  others.  With  regard  to  co-operation,  we  have  a  class 
of  co-operators  who  are  familiarly  known  as  '*  divi "  hunters.  No  doubt  co-opera- 
tioo  ought  to  be  conducted  on  business-like  principles,  but  I  do  not  think  profit  is 
the  only  principle  which  ought  to  be  regarded.  I  have  heard  people  grumble 
about  the  opening  of  reading-rooms  by  co-operative  societies,  but  I  think  that  such 
places  form  good  investments,  and  are  well  worth  'the  outlay  involved. 


Mr.  William  Kingston,  Manchester. 

Had  I  known  that  some  of  the  speakers  who  followed  the  essayists  would  have  referred 
to  the  subject  on  which  I  proposed  to  speak,  I  should  hardly  have  given  in  my  name, 
but  when  from  my  seat  in  the  gallery  I  heard  Mr.  Lyttleton  deliver  his  address  on 
over-population,  and  adopt  the  tone  he  did,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  working-man 
— a  married  man  and  a  Christian — to  say  at  least  a  word  against  what  he  said.  If 
Mr.  Lvttleton  had  been,  as  was  the  Apostle  Paul,  he  would  have  taken  good  care 
before  he  said  a  word  against  marriage,  to  have  edged  himself  round  by  saying  **  I  do 
not  speak  this  as  a  commandment  of  God,  I  speak  it  of  my  own  self,"  then  we  should 
have  known  with  how  much  authority  his  utterance  came  to  us.  I  also  look  upon  men 
of  this  kind — men  who  look  upon  circumstances  and  never  look  at  what  their  God  says 
— as  being  men,  who,  however  large  their  views  may  be,  look  at  mankind  from  an 
earthly  and  not  from  a  heavenly  standpoint  And  all  who  do  that  will  alwa3rs  go 
astray.  It  is  the  Bible  that  tells  us  that  Seth  was  the  son  of  Adam,  and  Adam  the  son 
of  God.  When  God  created  man.  He  left  him  in  this  world  with  everything  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  and  then  told  him  knowing  all  that  he  had  to  do,  **  to  increase  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  If  God  had  said  *' After  you  have  produced  so 
many  men  on  the  earth,  stop,"  then  I  should  have  said  that  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  right, 
but  seeinjg  that  God  knew  the  possibilities  of  mankind  better  than  Mr.  Lyttleton 
either  claims  or  dare  claim  to  know  them,  I  think  that  we  are  quite  right  in  going  on, 
and  doing  what  God  has  told  us  to  do. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Parkinson,  Manchester. 

I  HAVE  listened  to  the  many  essays  that  have  been  read  here  to-night,  and  with  much 
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that  has  been  said  I  quite  agree,  but  with  a  great  deal  I  have  no  sympathy  whaterer. 
I  should  like  in  the  first  place  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lyttieton's  contentioo. 
•I  am  a  working-man,  and  live  in  one  of  the  low  dbtricts  of  Manchester,  and  I  know 
that  those  parents  who  have  wives  cannot  afford  to  keep  as  many  children  as  natue 
will  sometimes  send  them,  therefore  common  prudence  tells  them  to  exercise  self- 
restraint.  I  know  which  is  easiest  on  a  Saturday,  to  buy  clogs  for  two  diildren  or  for 
one.  If  I  have  more  clo^  to  buy  than  the  wages  cover,  I  know  that  the  stomadis  of 
my  poor  children  and  their  backs  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  my  imprudence.  Thmt 
is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  population  question,  excepting  this,  that  if  there  are 
more  hands  than  are  required  to  do  the  work,  the  wages  of  the  workers  must  suffer. 
If  you  have  two  men  looking  for  one  man*s  place,  the-  wages  paid  to  the  successful  man 
will  drop  25  per  cent.,  but  if  you  have  two  men  looking  for  three  men's  work,  the 
wages  will  rise  25  per  cent.  Now  as  to  the  economists,  one  of  our  friends  said 
it  was  competition  that  created  the  arts,  the  sciences,  trade,  commerce,  and 
everything  else.  I  say  that  competition  creates  something  beyond  that — ^it 
creates  that  condition  of  things  which  we  see  in  the  East  End  of  Londoa^ 
where  the  people  are  working  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  nine  shillings  a  week.  It 
is  the  competition  of  the  bad  employer  of  labour,  who  thinking  to  take  ad- 
-vantage  of  his  fellow-man  creates  the  sweating  system,  and  forces  people  to 
labour  in  over-crowded  unsanitary  dens  for  long  hours  at  a  stretch  with  poor  pay.  It 
is  this  competition  that  allows  the  sweater  to  sell  cheaper  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
man  who  wants  to  sell  a  good  article,  and  to  let  his  workpeople  work  under  better 
conditions  and  at  better  wages  than  can  be  possibly  obtained  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  low-priced  articles.  There  is  something  else  than  "  IcUsse  fcUre  " — we  have  it  00 
the  authority  of  statisticians,  that  while  the  people  have  doubled  in  number  the  produc- 
tion has,  by  the  aid  of  steam  and  machinery,  doubled  many  times  over ;  this  shows  that 
unless  we  can  create  markets  enough,  we  working-men,  through  the  operation  of  this 
unprincipled  doctrine  of  *'  laissefaM'*  have  to  pay  the  piper  by  working  more  hours  for 
lower  wages,  thus  denying  the  workers  some  portion  of  that  leisure  which  is  required 
for  physical  and  intellectual  improvement  and  so  also  some  of  those  creature  comforts 
which  make  life  even  tolerable  for  the  workers. 
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I  DESIRR  to  comply  with  the  request  that  has  been  sent  to  me  that  I  will  obtain  the 
names,  of  some  of  the  books  of  standard  value  on  this  subject  published  at  a  cheap  rate. 
The  names  which  have  been  given  to  me  are — Professor  Syme's  "  Text  Book  00 
Political  Economy,"  price  2s.  6d. ;  "Fluctuations  in  Prices"  by  Professor  Foxwell, 
and  others.   On  competition  the  **  Report  of  the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference  * 
published  by  Cassell*s  at  2s.  6d.     Then  the  work  on  "  Co-operation "  by  Achland 
and  Jones,  and  the  book  on  population  called  "  Toynbee's  Industrial  Revelation."    I 
think  I  may  congratulate  those  who  have  attended  our  meeting  to-night — and  not 
the  least  because,  after  the  speeches  and  papers  which  have  been  laid  before  yon  at 
the  instance  of  the  Congress  authorities,  that  we  have  been  able  to  induce  several  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  to  come  forward  and  in  some  cases  most  usefully  to  give  us  their 
observations.     The  fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.     The 
battle  of  individualism  has  been  fought  and  won.     Ofthe  socializing  influences  now  at 
work,  there  is  first  of  all  the  law,  which  may  interfere  and  ought  to  interfere  with  a 
reckless  and  unbridled  selfishness,  but  people  must  not  rely  too  much  upon  the  law. 
A  despotism,  whether  by  a  few  or  many,  means  simply  the  destruction  of  progress. 
In  the  principle  of  fair  co-operation  I  believe  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  greatest 
remedies  of  the  present  difnculties,   but  it  is  necessary  that  co-operators  should 
invariably  place  that  confidence  in  those  whom  they  elected  to  manage  and  control 
their  business.    There  is  for  Christians  still  a  higher  force  at  work,  and  that  is  the 
Spirit  of  self-sacrifice — the  great  commandment  of  love,  which  asks  not  what  must  I 
do,  but  what  may  I  do  for  my  fellow-man.   But'  whatever  power  there  may  be  in  these 
lower  forces,  we  shall  at  last  as  Christians  have  to  come  back  to  the  teaching  of  our 
Master,  •*  Whosoever  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  take'up'his  cross  and  follow  Me  " — 
the  old,  old  story  which  is  still  new,,  and  which  remains  for  ever  the  same,  while  great 
human  systems  have  their  day. 
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Friday    Evening,    October    5th,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  BiSHOP  OF  Newcastle  in  the  Chair. 

SUNDAY    OBSERVANCE. 

(a)  Closing  of  Public  Houses. 

{b)  Opening  of  Libraries,  Museums,  &c. 

(c)  Sunday  Recreation  and  Travelling. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

In  ihe  unavoidable  absence  of  your  own  Bishop,  owing  to  his  unfortunate  but,  I  trust, 
only  temporary,  loss  of  voice,  I  am  asked  to  take  the  chair  this  evening.  No  man  can 
fill  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  but  I  shall  occupy  that  place  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  After  the  appointed  readers  and  speakers  have  addressed  the 
meeting,  the  discussion  will  be  quite  free  and  open  under  the  conditions  that  you 
already  know,  namely,  that  any  man  here  present  who  is  a  churchman  and  a  working- 
man  may  come  up  to  the  platform  to  speak,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  some  of  you 
will  do  so. 


PAPERS. 

Sir  William  H.  Houldsworth,  Bart,  M.P.,  Norbury  Booths, 

Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  to  you  to-night  about  ''  Closing  Public 
Houses  on  Sunday,'*    But  we  must  first  settle  what  is  ''  Sunday,** 

Now,  of  all  vexed  questions,  I  suppose  there  is  none  which  it  would  be 
more  difficult  to  settle  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody  than  this : — What 
is  the  real  origin  of  Sunday,  and  what  is  the  true  basis  upon  which  its 
observance  rests  ? 

Is  it  a  primeval  institution  dating  back  to  the  birthday  of  the  human 
race,  or  is  it,  as  its  name  would  seem  to  indicate,  an  institution  of 
heathenism  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  weekly  cycle  of  seven  days 
goes  back  to  the  Ante-Mosaic  period,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  of 
the  oldest  heathen  poets  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
lived  shortly  after  the  time  of  Solomon,  speak  of  the  seventh  day  as 
a  sacred  day.  Still  the  question  may  arise,  is  there  evidence  that 
before  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  any  one  day  of  the  week  was  held  in 
more  esteem  than  the  others,  and  is  there  any  ground  for  the  assertion 
that  so  far  from  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  being  of  Divine  origin,  it  is 
really  only  an  old  heathenish  custom  which  Moses  borrowed,  and  set  up 
in  the  Jewish  economy  with  new  sanctions  and  for  new  purposes  ?  If 
not,  is  the  celebration  of  the  seventh  day  as  a  day  consecrated  to 
Jehovah  entirely  dependent  for  its  authority  on  Divine  enactment,  and 
does  its  appointment  date  from  the  day  when  with  the  other  articles  of 
Ihe  Decalogue,  the  Fourth  Commandment  was  thundered  forth  from 
Sinai  out  of  a  thick  cloud  with  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  exceeding  loud* 
Is  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  binding  upon  us  Christians  now,  as  it 
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was  upon  the  Israelites  to  whom  the  command  was  originany  addressed, 
or  is  our  Sunday,  pur  Christian  Sabfbath,  simply  and  pre-eminently  the 
festival  of  the  Resurrection,  separated  by  broad  lines  of  demarcation 
from  heathen  practices  on  the  one  hand  and  Jewish  ceremonies  on  the 
other? 

I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  these  separate  questions,  nor  will  I  under- 
take to  harmonize  the  various  difficulties  which  spring  up  at  every  step 
if  we  adopt  any  one  of  these  various  theories  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
others.  And  yet  I  think  for  practical  purposes  we  can  settle  what 
Sunday  is,  and  what  it  means. 

At  any  rate  //  exists.  I  always  like  to  deal  with  £aicts  rather  than 
with  theories.    For  one  reason  it  is  easier. 

Now,  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  of  what  is 
called  the  civilized  world,  Sunday  in  some  form  or  other  is  observed, 
while  even  amongst  those  nations  which  are  still  uncivilized,  rudimen- 
tary indications  of  something  very  like  it  can,  it  is  believed,  be  traced. 
In  the  words  of  Dean  Stanley : — "  Even  those  who  most  zealously 
repudiate  the  obligations  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  acknowledge  that  no  other 
ancient  ceremony  has  so  maintained  its  hold  on  the  world."  And  again 
''experience  has  shown  how  widely  adapted  the  principle  of  this 
observance  has  been  to  all  times  and  countries."  **The  patriarchal 
rites  of  circumcision  and  of  sacrifice  have  vanished  away,  but  the  name 
of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sabbath  of  Mount  Sinai,  as  if  it 
partook  of  the  universal  spirit  of  the  code  in  which  it  is  enshrined,  is 
still  as  though  by  a  natural  anomaly,  revered  by  thousands  of  Gentile 
Christians."  The  truth  is  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man**  just 
because,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  and  the  food  we  eat,  a  Sabbath  (1.^.,  a 
periodical  period  of  rest)  is  absolutely  necessary  for  man,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  its  history,  or  its  developments,  enveloped  in 
mystery  and  uncertainty  as  these  may  be,  like  many  other  things  in  the 
world  we  live  in,  the  words — ^^  Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it 
holyi^  without  doubt  in  a  most  real,  if  not  in  a  literal  sense,  have  been 
written  by  the  finger  of  God  upon  imperishable  tables  of  stone,  and  find 
an  eternal  echo  in  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  human  race,  which 
cannot  be  drowned  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

And  as  the  institution  itself  is  well  nigh  universal,  so  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  its  observance  are  indisputable. 

No  doubt  Christianity  introduced  into  the  Fourth  Commandment,  as  it 
introduced  into  all  the  Commandments  of  the  Decalogue,  new  life.  It 
gave  a  breadth  and  a  freedom  to  the  Sabbath  which  it  was  impossible 
for  it  to  enjoy  under  the  Law.  It  substituted  "  the  newness  of  the  spirit 
for  the  oldness  of  the  letter," 

Still  the  main  idea  which  the  Fourth  Commandment  embodies  has 
never  been  lost. 

That  idea  is  Rest — not  the  Rest  of  Idleness y  but  rather  the  Rest  which 
comes  from  change  of  occupation^  a  Rest  which,  while  it  assures  freedom 
from  toil,  relief  from  the  turmoil  of  the  world's  business,  also  includes 
social  enjoyment,  mental  and  bodily  relaxation  and  refreshment^ 
recreation  that  strengthens,  braces,  and  pacifies  the  whole  man,  filling 
the  heart  with  peace  and  gladness.  Even  under  the  Jewish  Dispensa* 
tion  where  **  Thou  shalt  not**  was  the  prominent  form  of  injunction  and 
whieh  some  people  in  modem  days  seem  to  take  as  comprehending  the 
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whole  Law,  cessation  from  labour  was  only  the  negative  part  of  the 
celebration  of  the  day.  It  was  called,  like  the  other  festivals,  ''  A  Holy 
Convocation,"  a  name  which  plainly  indicates  a  religious  assembly  of 
some  kind,  and  which  may  have  meant  a  great  deal  more.  For  on  more 
than  one  occasion  feasting  and  mirth  and  public  rejoicing  are  expressly 
associated  with  Holy  Convocations — ^such  manifestations  of  happiness 
not  being  regarded  as  in  any  way  inconsistent  either  with  the  observance 
of  a  holy  day  or  with  the  solemnization  of  a  Holy  Convocation. 

More  than  this,  the  exceptions  to  the  general  prohibition,  '^  Thou 
shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,"  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous,  and 
to  have  varied  at  different  times.  The  special  cases  furnished  by  the 
Pentateuch  in  explanation  of  this  word  '*  work,**  such  as  lighting  a  fire, 
gathering  sticks,  going  out  of  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
manna,  by  no  means  proves  that  all  work  was  prohibited.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  it  was  not  so,  for  literal  obedience  would  have  been  im- 
possible. At  any  rate  at  a  later  period  of  Jewish  history  we  find  only  Ihirty- 
nine  principal  works  enumerated  (each  of  which  carries  with  it  a  certain 
number  of  minor  works),  which  are  strictly  forbidden  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  Sabbath  day  journey  is  a  clear  exception  to  the  general  law.  At 
one  time  no  military  operations  were  permitted  on  the  Sabbath.  Indeed 
to  such  an  extent  was  this  prohibition  observed  that  it  is  recorded  that 
those  who  had  fled  into  caves  to  escape  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
allowed  themselves  to  be  butchered  wholesale,  nay  buried  alive  without 
any  attempt  at  flight  or  resistance,  "  because  they  made  a  conscience 
to  help  themselves  for  the  honour  of  the  most  sacred  day."  At  other 
times,  as  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  defensive  operations  were  not  suspended 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  upon  the  principle  that ''  Laws  were  given  that  man 
should  live  by  them,  not  that  he  should  die  through  them."  A  variety 
of  minor  regulations  amongst  the  Jews  show  that  the  Sabbath  was  a 
'*  Feast  Day."  It  was  to  be  marked  by  the  wearing  of  finer  garments, 
and  by  three  special  meals  of  the  best  cheer  the  house  could  afford,  in 
order  that  as  much  honour  as  possible  might  be  done  to*  the  '*  bride 
Sabbath."  Fasting,  mourning,  mortifications  of  all  kinds,  even  special 
supplicatory  prayers  were  prohibited.  There  were  to  be  100  benedictions, 
and  I  must  add  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends  who  are  going  to  support 
the  opening  of  libraries  on  Sunday,  that  while  those  who  studied  hard 
during  the  week  were  ordered  to  relax  on  that  day,  those  bent  on 
business  were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  indulge  more  freely  in 
reading.  In  short  the  day  was  distinctly  and  expressly  to  be  a  *'  day 
of  joy  and  delight" 

Under  the  Christian  Dispensation  the  Sabbath  gradually  became  the 
Lord's  Day — a  high  festival  commemorative  of  the  Resurrection.  No 
new  enactment  ushered  in  the  change.  It  came  about  silently  and 
gradually.  At  first  it  would  appear  that  the  Jewish  Christians  observed 
both  days,  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  Law  on  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week,  and  rejoicing  in  their  Christian  freedom  on  the  first.  Un- 
doubtedly worship  (prayer,  praises,  and  exhortation)  formed  a  special 
feature  of  the  day's  proceedings,  and  of  that  worship,  the  *' breaking  of 
bread  "  or  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  was  an  essential  part  Hut 
the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  by  the  first  Christians  does 
not  seem,  either  by  command  or  by  custom,  for  many  centuries,  to  have 
been  substituted  for  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath.     Justin,  writing 
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between  138  sind  150  a.d.,  only  offers  the  following  simple  explana- 
tion : — ^<  We  all  of  us  assemble  together  on  Sunday  because  it  is  the 
first  day  in  which  God  changed  darkness  and  matter  and  made  the 
world ;  on  this  same  day  also  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the 
dead.'\ 

Nor  is  it  at  all  clear  that  during  the  first  four  centuries  of  Christianity, 
there  was  any  general  or  authoritative  rest  from  labour  on  the  Sunday. 
TertuUian,  writing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century,  certainly  refers 
to  "  Christians  putting  off  their  business  on  the  Lord's  day,  lest  they 
might  give  place  to  the  devil.''  But  this  appears  to  have  been  a 
voluntary  act  in  order  that  the  Services  peculiar  to  the  Lord's  day 
might  not  be  neglected.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  Jewish  law  of  the 
Sabbath  had  then  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  Lord's  day. 
.  The  first  Law,  either  Ecclesiastical  or  Civil,  in  the  Christian  era,  was 
the  edict  of  Constantine,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  321.  It  ran  thus : — "  Let 
all  judges,  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  artificers,  rest  on  the  venerable 
Sunday.  But  in  the  country  husbandmen  may  freely  and  lawfully  apply  to 
the  business  of  agriculture,  since  it  often  happens  that  the  sowing  of  com 
and  planting  of  vines  cannot  be  so  advantageously  performed  on  any 
other,  lest  by  neglecting  the  opportunity,  they  should  lose  the  benefits 
which  the  Divine  bounty  bestows  on  us." 

From  this  time,  the  Assimilation  (or  as  some  would  call  it  the 
confusion)  of  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  instititution  begins  to 
manifest  itself. 

Sabbatarianism  at  length  became  more  or  less  systematised.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  year  538  a.d.  that  abstinence  from  agricultural  labour  on 
Sunday  was  recommended  (rather  than  enjoined)  by  an  ecclesiastical 
authority  (the  third  Council  of  Orleans),  and  this  expressly  ''  that  the 
people  might  have  more  leisure  to  go  to  Church  and  say  their  prayers." 
Nor  was  it  till  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  that  the  Emperor  Leo 
repealed  the  exemption  which  agriculture  enjoyed  under  the  edict  of 
Constantine. 

Such  is  a  short  account  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Sunday  down 
to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  Since  then  there  have  been  two  schools 
of  thought  on  this  subject,  more  or  less  at  variance  with  one  another. 
Luther,  it  is  well  known,  rejected  the  obligation  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment as  a  Law  binding  upon  Christians.  ^'  The  Ten  Command- 
ments," says  he,  "  do  not  apply  to  us  Gentiles  and  Christians,  but  only 
to  the  Jews."  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a  party  sprang  up,  under  the 
title  of  '*  Sabbatarians,"  who  maintained  that  not  only  was  the  Fourth 
Commandment  in  force,  but  that  it  demanded  literal  obedience,  even 
to  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  (not  the  first), 
and  of  strict  bodily  rest  as  a  service  due  to  God.  This  school 
still  exists,  I  believe,  under  the  name  of  the  ''  Seventh  Day  Baptists." 
But  a  much  more  influential  party  were  the  Puritans,  who  though  con- 
vinced that  the  day  had  been  altered  by  Divine  authority,  added  to 
Sunday-keeping  an  austerity  by  which  neither  it  nor  the  Sabbath- 
keeping  of  the  Jews  had  ever  before  been  marked. 
.  1  will  not  pursue  this  historical  retrospect  further.  My  object  has  been 
to  show  that  from  the  earliest  period  of  human  history  there  has  been  a 
weekly  Sabbath— that  Christianity  instinctively  (I  might  say  uncon* 
sciously)  adopted  the  principle — that  at  different  periods,  under  different 
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dispensations,  the  observance  of  the  day  was  marked  by  different 
peculiarities,  and  regulated  by  conflicting  customs  and  laws.  But  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  two  chief,  almost  invariable, 
characteristics  appear,  viz..  Cessation  from  servile  work,  and  the  Celebra* 
tion  of  religious  worship.  The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from  these 
premises  is  that  a  weekly  Day  of  Rest  is  a  Divine  Institution, 
suited  to  the  necessities  of  human  life — physical,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
and  that  it  exists  mainly,  but  not  solely,  for  religious  purposes,  for  the 
worship  of  God,  for  the  contemplation  of  His  works,  and  for  spiritual 
improvement.  It  is  founded  upon  a  principle  rather  than  upon  a  law. 
It  is  a  gift  rather  than  an  obligation;  a  privilege,  not  a  tax.  I 
can  see  no  warrant,  either  from  Jewish  or  Christian  example,  fur 
making  it  a  day  of  gloom  or  austere  deprivation.  On  the  contrary^ 
especisdly  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  I  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
make  it,  for  ourselves  and  for  others,  the  happiest  and  brightest  day  of 
the  seven— a  high  festival  of  enjoyment — a  day  of  rest,  it  is  true — and 
(paradoxical  as  it  may  sound)  also  a  day  of  happy  occupation.  Above 
all  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  Christian  freedom. 
-  The  real  difficulty  in  the  keeping  of  Sunday  arises  not  so  much  in  the 
enunciation  of  principles  as  in  their  application  to  the  multifarious  and 
complicated  circumstances  of  actual  life. 

The  programme  of  this  Congress  invites  us  to  consider  Sunday 
observance  in  its  relation  to  three  special  subjects  : — 
I. — Closing  of  Public-houses. 
II. — Opening  of  Libraries,  Museums,  &c. 
III. — Sunday  Recreation  and  Travelling. 
The  first  of  these  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  trench 
upon  the  domain  of  other  speakers.    But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
make  one  general  remark. 

In  the  case  of  Sunday  recreation  and  travelling  it  is  within  the  power 
of  each  individual  to  decide  and  act  for  himself.  In  the  case  of  "  The 
opening  of  Libraries  and  Museums  "  it  depends  in  most  ca^es  upon  the 
action  of  communities,  represented  by  municipal  corporations,  boards,  or 
committees.  **  The  Closing  of  Public-houses  "  is  a  question  of  legisla- 
tion, either  directly  by  a  general  Act,  or  indirectly  by  devolution  upon 
municipal  or  county  councils. 

Now  it  is  manifestly  more  perplexing  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision 
on  questions  dependent  for  their  solution  upoii  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  when  hard  and  fast  lines  of  public  policy  have  to  be  laid 
down,  than  when  each  individual  has  simply  to  act  for  himself.  "  What 
is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison."  Sabbath  rest  in  many  of  its 
aspects  and  in  many  cases  in  its  practical  enjoyment,  is  dependent 
not  only  on  what  I  am  disposed  to  do  myself,  but  on  what  others 
may  do,  or  are  allowed  to  do,  around  me.  Some  limitation  of 
individual  freedom  therefore  is  absolutely  unavoidable.  This  doc- 
trine is  already  lightly  recognized  in  our  law.  By  various  Acts  of 
Parliament,  especially  by  the  Act  29,  Charles  II.,  cap.  7,  Sunday 
trading  (certain  special  cases  excepted)  and  all  Sunday  sports  and 
pastimes  are  practically  prohibited.  I  say  practically  prohibited,  for 
though  there  is  no  direct  prohibition  against  trading,  except  as  regards 
certain  occupations,  it  is  provided  generally  that  *'  No  action  can  be 
brought  for  the  price  of  goods  sold  on  a  Sunday  in  the  ordinary  course 
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of  the  trade  or  business  of  the  vendor,"  unless  the  sale  is  widiin  the 
exceptions  of  the  Act,  which  pennits  food  to  be  dressed  and  sold  at  inns 
and  victualling  houses  to  persons  who  cannot  be  otherwise  provided  for, 
and  milk  to  be  carried  about  and  sold  at  stated  hours,  or  mackertl  before 
and  after  Divine  service.  Fanners,  attornejrs,  surgeons,  however,  do  not 
range  under  the  classes  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  statute  as  tradesmen, 
artificers,  workmen,  and  labourers. 

It  is  rather  a  curious  fact,  which  I  only  mention  as  a  cariosity  m 
passing,  that  though  the  Scotch  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  more 
strictly  Sabbatarian  people  than  the  English,  they,  with  that  '^  canny " 
caution  which  distinguishes  them,  insist  that  Sunday  contracts,  though 
of  course  very  improper,  are,  nevertheless,  if  made,  binding  upon  all 
parties. 

Now  I  come  to  the  case  of  ^*  Public-houses  for  the  Sale  of  Intoxi- 
cating Liquors.*'  But  let  me  first,  in  one  word,  give  my  opinion  on  the 
other  two  heads  proposed  to  be  considered. 

Recreation  and  Travelling  I  take  to  be  mainly  questions  for  individual 
consciences,  to  be  regulated  by  the  principles  I  have  ventured  to  lay 
down,  and  by  the  necessities  and  reasonable  requirements  of  each  case. 

I  am  in  favour  of  opening  Libraries  and  Museums  on  Sunday,  on  the 
ground  that  reading  and  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  God  are 
exercises  in  every  way  in  harmony  with  the  true  character  and  object 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath;  and  to  thousands  in  our  towns  these  Sun- 
day occupations  are  only  possible  in  such  institutions  as  Public  Libraries 
and  Museums. 

But  the  case  of  Public-houses  is  difierent.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  two  parties  to  be  considered — First,  the  Publican ;  secondly, 
the  Public. 

As  regards  the  publican  I  feel  no  difficulty.  He  is,  I  maintain,  entided 
to  his  day  of  rest  just  as  much  as  any  other  member  of  the  community. 
More  than  this,  his  servants  are  entitled  to  it  also.  It  may  be  said  he  does 
not  want  to  close  his  house  on  a  Sunday.  He  can  close  it  if  he  likes,  and 
if  he  wishes,  he  has  the  privilege  of  taking  out  a  six  days'  license  instead 
of  a  seven,  at  a  proportionate  reduction  of  cost.  Instead  of  availing  him- 
self of  this  privilege,  however,  he  protests  on  every  possible  occasion 
against  any  legislation  which  would  compel  him  to  abstain  from  caixyiog 
on  his  business  on  Sunday,  sends  up  his  protest  to  Parliament  in  the 
tangible  form  of  a  monster  petition,  which  (as  on  a  recent  occasion) 
severely  tests  the  physical  strength  of  the  Member  to  whom  its  pre- 
sentation is  committed.  Is  not  this  proof  that  he  does  not  value  the 
boon  you  seek  to  offer  him  ? 

Now  in  the  first  place  as  to  the  six  days'  licenses.  The  number 
of  publicans  who  take  advantage  of  these  licenses  is  not  insignificant. 
But  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  publicans  should  hesitate  to 
close  their  houses  on  Sunday  unless  closing  is  compulsory  on  ail. 
Custom  is  everything  to  a  public-house,  and  in  towns  especially,  where 
the  number  of  such  houses  is  very  great  compared  with  the  population 
(about  one  for  every  150  of  the  inhabitants),  customers  are  affected  iu 
their  preferences  by  very  slight  considerations.  A  man  who  uses  a 
particular  house  on  the  Sunday,  will  probably  use  the  same  house  on 
week-days  as  well.  The  frequenters  of  public-houses,  like  other  people, 
are  creatures  of  habit ;  and  so  it  may  well  be,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  a  i^ 
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that  a  house  which  is  closed  on  the  Sunday  while  others  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  are  open,  loses  some  of  its  business  during  the. week. 
This  is  a  severe  and  exceptional  penalty  to  pay  for  Sabbath  observance. 
1  am  not  quite  sure  how  many  good  Sabbatarians  in  other  businesses 
would  agree  to  pay  it,  if  they  were  similarly  tried. 

But,  in  spite  of  petitions,  which  my  experience  teaches  me  do  not 
always  represent  the  real  independent  opinions  of  all  the  signatories,  I 
believe' that  were  this  penalty  removed  by  general  legislation,  we  should 
find  that  the  great  majority  of  those,  who,  under  the  present  system, 
open  their  houses  on  Sunday,  would  oejoice  to  see  them  closed,  and 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  relaxation  and  rest  which  a  free 
Sunday  would  afford  to  themselves,  their  families,  and  their  servants. 
As  matters  now  stand  they  have  not  the  opportunity  of  enjoying 
Sunday  rest,  without  submitting  to  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  during  the  week, 
which  no  other  class  of  the  community  is  called  upon  to  make. 

But  even  if  I  misinterpret  the  feelings  of  those  concerned,  which  I  do 
not  admit,  and  if  it  were  proved  that  they  desired  to  continue  to  work 
on  Sundays  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  gain,  I  would  ask,  what  right  have 
they  (looking  solely  at  their  occupation  as  a  trade  carried  on  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  livelihood)  to  claim  exemption  from  the  law  which  applies  to 
every  other  business  ? 

So  far  from  the  advocates  of  "  Sunday  Closing "  being  required  to 
show  why  public-houses  should  be  closed  on  Sunday,  it  is  for  the 
publicans,  if  they  object  to  such  an  enactment  to  show  why  they  should 
be  open.  So  far  as  the  publican  is  concerned,  I  submit  no  cause  can  be 
shown.  Like  other  traders,  he  has  six  days  every  week  in  which  to 
make  his  living ;  and,  if  it  be  argued  that  his  hours  of  labour  on  week- 
days are  restricted  by  Act  of  Parliament,  my  reply  is  that  nearly  every 
other  trade  in  the  country  is  in  the  same  position,  several  to  a  much 
greater  extent 

I  feel  sure  that  no  case  can  be  made  out  for  the  opening  of  public- 
houses  on  Sunday,  if  the  rights  or.  true  interests  of  the  publican  alone 
are  considered. 

But  I  now  come  to  ask  what  would  be  the  case  with  the  public? 
This  view  of  the  question  presents  to  my  mind  greater  difficulty. 

'I  am  aware  there  are  many  who  feel,  no  doubt,  and  who  simplify  the 
issue,  by  demanding  the  total  and  absolute  closing  of  public-houses 
the  whole  of  Sunday. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  view.  It  is  no  doubt  right  in  prin- 
ciple; and  probably,  when  people  got  accustomed  to  it,  it  would 
not  be  found,  in  practice,  so  hard  and  oppressive  an  enactment  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear.  It  is  surprising  how  people  learn  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  their  circumstances ;  and  while  it  often  seems,  in 
prospect,  nothing  less  than  a  revoludon  when  we  are  asked  to  make 
some  small  change  in  our  customs  and  habits,  it  is  wonderful  how  soon 
we  adapt  ourselves  to  our  surroundings,  when  we  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter ;  and  how  new  habits  take  the  place  of  old  ones  and  soon 
appear  quite  as  natural. 

What  an  outcry  there  would  be  if  all  Sunday  trains  were  stopped  in 
England,  yet  that  is  the  rule  in  Scotland.  No  one  in  that  country,  as  I 
can  vouch  from  personal  experience,  thinks  himself  aggrieved,  nor  finds 
any  serious  inconvenience.   Public-houses,  too,  are  closed  in  that  country 
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throughout  the  whole  of  Sunday,  except  to  the  traveller,  and  no  one  com* 
plains.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  adaptation  is  presented  bj  the 
non-delivery  of  letters  on  Sunday  in  London.  If  there  vras  one  place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  more  than  another  where  a  priori^  one  wotdd  suppose 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  away  with  the  delivery  of  letters,  we  shaold 
say  it  was  London.  Yet  everyone  cheerfully  submits ;  indeed  some  of 
us  feel  the  absence  of  the  postman's  knock  a  great  relief. 

These  illustrations  lead  me  to  believe  that  if  a  Total  Closing  Act 
were  passed  in  England  much  less  inconvenience  than  is  anticipated  by 
some  would  really  be  felt. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  sudden^  immediaie,  and 
total  closing  of  all  public-houses  throughout  the  whole  of  Sttnda7  in 
England  would  be  a  wise  and  successful  measure.  No  doubt  it  was 
done  in  Scotland  in  1853,  and  every  year  since  has  shown  the  Forbes 
Mackenzie  Act  to  be  not  only  a  beneficial,  but  a  popular  piece  of  drastic 
legislation.  Wales,  too,  has  made  the  experiment,  and  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  continue  it.  A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
lately  examined  into  the  results  of  the  partial  Closing  System  adopted  a 
few  years  ago  in  Ireland,  and  recommends  its  extension.  With  these 
successes  to  encourage  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  by  precipitate 
legislation  the  cause  of  Sunday  observance  or  the  cause  of  Temperance 
in  England  suffered  from  anything  approaching  re-action. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  demand  for  fresh  beer  at  meal  times  (even 
on  Sundays)  was  a  reasonable  demand.  If,  under  the  Jewish  economy 
(as  I  have  shown),  the  Sabbath  meals  received  special  attention,  and 
wine  not  only  crowned  the  repast,  but  was  (as  I  have  seen  stated)  the 
subject  of  a  special  blessing,  I  do  think  the  arbitary  and  compulsory 
prohibition  of  any  opportunity  being  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
to  procure  this  simple  luxury  on  the  Sunday  would  be  the  unnecessary 
infUction  of  a  penalty  which  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Sabbath 
observance  as  I  understand  it.  The  rich  and  well -to- do  classes  would 
enjoy  their  Sabbath  meal  as  before.  But  those  who  are  dependent  for 
their  supplies  more  directly  on  the  Public-house  would  have  com- 
pulsorily  to  practise  teetotalism,  or  (which  I  should  deplore)  would  be 
tempted  to  substitute  ardent  spirits  for  their  ordinary  beverage. 

Thus  far  am  I  disposed  to  go  in  opening  public-houses  on  Sunday — 
under  such  regulations  as  seem  reasonable,  convenient,  and  practicable. 
If  public-houses  were  open  for  a  limited  time  twice  on  the  Lord's  Day 
it  appears  to  me  it  would  meet  the  case.  I  should  treat  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  at  these  times  as  the  sale  of  milk  and  mackerel  are 
treated  by  the  law  of  England  now.  If  the  opening  of  public-houses 
were  limited  as  I  would  suggest  to  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
an  hour  in  the  evening,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  the  sale  of  beer  off  the 
premises,  I  would  not  think  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  attempt  the 
rather  Quixotic  and  difficult  course  of  prohibiting  a  passer  by  from 
buying  and  drinking  a  glass  of  beer  in  the  house  itself.  But  I  would 
discourage  by  all  the  means  in  my  power  anything  like  continuous 
tippling  on  Sunday.  This  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  rational  or 
wholesome  enjoyment  of  the  day  of  rest.  It  is  very  plausible  to  argue 
that  if  continuous  drinking  in  a  public-house  is  wrong  on  a  Sunday  it  is 
equally  wrong  on  a  week-day.  I  believe  it  is  wrong  and  foolish  on 
any  day  in  the  week,  but,  remember,  we  are  deciding  not  when  public- 
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houses  should  be  shut  (which  would  be  the  question  if  we  were  dealing 
with  week-days),  but  how  long  it  is  necessary  and  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  open,  which  is  the  Sunday  question.  We  start  from  the 
principle  that,  except  for  cause  shown  and  for  reasons  which  are  sufficient 
and  definite,  public-houses,  like  all  other  places  of  business  and  occupa- 
tion,  should  be  closed  on  the  Lord's  Day.  We  open  them  only  so  much 
and  so  long  as  seems  necessary  for  satisfying  the  reasonable  and  rational 
requirements  of  sober  people,  and  having  done  this,  I  feel  no  logical 
compulsion  to  go  farther  for  die  purpose  of  providing  the  drunkard  and 
the  dissolute  with  an  opportunity  of  converting  social  enjoyment,  which 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  features  of  Sabbath 
observance,  into  a  Bacchanalian  orgie,  which,  so  far  from  refreshing,  can 
only  demoralize. 

In  the  matter  of  Sunday  observance,  as  in  all  other  things, 
'*it  hath  been  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  of  England  to  keep 
the  mean  between  the  two  extremes."  Consequently,  on  the  question 
of  public-houses  on  Sunday,  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  has  always  advocated  the  principle  of  closure,  with  such  reason- 
able modifications  of  that  principle  in  practice  as  might  seem  necessary. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  all  temperance  reformers  would  adopt  the 
same  course.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  have  defeated  the 
object  they  had  in  view,  and  injured  their  cause  by  "  too  much  stiffness 
in  refusing  any  variation "  from  their  principles.  An  opportunity  will 
occur  in  the  Autumn  Session,  when  Mr.  Stevenson's  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons,  for  settling  this  question* 
If  the  second  reading  of  that  measure  is  carried,  as  I  trust  it  will  be, 
the  principle  of  Sunday  Closing  will  be  distinctly  affirmed.  But  if  no 
modification  of  its  rigid  provisions  is  assented  to  in  Committee,  the 
Bill  will,  I  suspect,  not  pass  into  law.  Those  who  refuse  half-a-loaf 
will  thus  get  no  bread. 

ip)  Opening  of  Libraries,  Museums,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Vicar  of  St  Philip's,  Regent  Street, 

and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  subject  of  my  paper  is  not  the  multiplication  of  libraries  and  museums,  which 
may  be  generally  desirable,  but  the  opening  of  them  on  Sundays.  And  this  is  so 
warmly  disputed  as  to  be  a  burning  question.  In  handling  it,  I  beg  you  to  remember 
that,  however  lightly  it  may  be  treated  by  some,  Sunday  observance  is  a  very 
grave  matter,  and  has  to  be  incessantly  attended  to.  It  comes  before  us  every 
week,  and  it  concerns  the  world  as  much  as  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  is  especially 
pressing  in  England,  for  there  on  every  seventh  day  all  ordinary  work  stops,  and  as 
a  rule  the  workman  has  the  Ume  to  himself.  Now  bear  in  mind  that  rest  is  at  the 
bottom  of  Sunday.  And  we  must  be  careful  lest  in  the  use  of  our  liberty  we  lose  our 
hold  on  thcU,  For  in  this  toilsome  life  we  all  need  rest,  real  refreshment  and  recrea- 
tion. The  first  thing  then  to  be  remembered  in  approaching  the  subject  before  us  is 
that  at  present  Sunday  brings  sheer  rest.  The  exchange  is  empty.  The  office  door 
is  locked.  The  shop  is  shut.  We  leave  the  mill,  the  foige,  and  the  bench.  The 
factory  bell  is  silenced.  The  clattering  loom  is  dumb.  This  is  a  boon  or  possession 
of  incalculable  value  ;  and  it  is  the  more  precious  as  it  is  generally  accepted.  As  a 
rule  we  are  not  left  to  secure  a  day  of  rest  for  ourselves  as  we  can.  No  man  can 
create  a  Sabbath  calm  by  sitting  down  while  all  are  toiling  around  him.  And  no 
honest  man  likes  to  shirk  his  share  while  his  fellows  work.  But  Sunday  belongs 
to  all,  and  he  cannot  be  called  idle  who  goes  out  of  harness  then.  This  is  the  charm 
of  Sunday,  for  we  do  not  merely  need  rest ;  we  need  sympathy  and  justification  in 
resting.    The  work  of  nature  or  Ood  is  endless  and  importunate.    It  knows  no 
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Sabbath  pause.  The  sun  rises  and  nms  his  course  day  after  day.  The  rain  waters 
the  earth,  the  rivers  flow,  the  bird  builds  its  nest,  and  the  ant  toils,  the  grain  ripens, 
and  the  clouds  travel  on  the  Sunday. 

But  modem  man,  the  slave  of  civilization,  is  especially  unlike  other  creatures  in  that 
he  needs  stated  rest.  The  sun  does  not  rise  pale  from  his  last  long  day  walk.  The 
leaping  stream  knows  no  fatigue.  The  lower  animals,  except  when  domesticated,  or 
(as  thej  might  call  it)  in  bondage,  rest  when  they  please.  They  are  not  sabiect  to 
a  driving  world  of  their  own  creation.  Man,  however,  is  not  only  worked^  but  is 
tempted  or  driven  to  overwork  himself.  Thus  the  charm  of  a  general  and  legally 
protected  Sunday  is  that  all  rest  together,  and  rest  is  not  merely  justified,  but  as  it 
were  insisted  upon.  The  great  question  then  is  how  shall  we  best  enjoy  this  old 
Sabbath  gift. 

In  the  first  place  a  man  secures  more  sleep.  There  is  no  horn,  whistle, 
nor  imperative  factory  summons  to  awake  him.  But  though  sleep  is  part  of  Sunday 
rest  a  man  gets  up  at  last.  True,  some  people  are  never  awake,  but  (with  these  happy 
exceptions)  a  man  cannot  sleep  all  day.  He  must  do  something  else.  Some  druuc, 
in  public  or  private,  not  with  a  cheery  temperate  enjo3rment  of  the  deliberate  Sunday 
dinner,  but  like  sots.  That,  however,  is  hardly  recreation  which  does  not  make  tbem 
fitter  for  their  next  work,  either  of  head  or  hand.  Perhaps  (unless  he  happens  to  be  a 
postman  off  duty)  a  man  will  take  a  walk  on  Sunday.  But  he  can't  walk  all  day. 
Kor  can  he  visit  his  friends  from  morning  to  night.  He  must  have  some  time  to  himseUl 
Perhaps  he  goes  to  Church.  There  among  other  things  he  may  learn  that  Sunday 
rest  is  not  a  Divine  tax  laid  upon  our  time  which  we  are  bound  to  pay  into  the  bank 
of  heaven  whether  we  will  or  not.  It  is  rather  a  provision  for  the  needs  of  toUing 
humanity.  "  The  Sabbath  "  says  Christ  "  was  made  for  man."  And  as  man  he 
will  assert  and  claim  his  manhood  by  something  more  than  that  sheer  cessation  from 
toil  which  marks  the  brute  who  *'  rears  no  altar  and  performs  no  mystic  rite." 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Unless  degraded  by  overwork  he  looks  beyood  the 
claims  made  by  the  getting  of  food  and  raiment.  He  wants  contact  with,  and  appre- 
hension of,  that  which  is  high,  natural,  beautiful,  and  distant.  Sunday  loosens  the 
chains  of  toil.  It  permits  him  to  take  his  eyes  off  the  engrossing  task,  it  sets  him  free 
to  feed  the  finer  desires  of  his  nature.  And  these  are  best  fed  by  devout  and 
intelligent  communion  with  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Thus  we  find  that,  in  some 
form,  religious  worship  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  best  type  of  Divine  recreation. 
The  psalm,  prayer,  chapter,  and  hymn — the  approach  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  the 
sense  of  common  united  devotion,  all  mark  an  escape  from  the  inevitable  money  grind 
of  the  week,  and  they  profoundly  help  to  stir  and  meet  the  higher  wants  of  man.  But 
he  cannot  go  to  Church  or  chapel  all  day. 

Perhaps  he  will  refresh  himself  by  reading.  That  depends  upon  what  he  reads. 
We  must  not  make  too  much  of  the  mere  act.  The  things  which  might  have  been  for 
our  wealth  are  sometimes  an  occasion  of  falling.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  if 
a  boy  can  only  read  well  he  will  surely  do  well.  But  reading  is  only  another  form  of  listen- 
ing. It  enables  a  man  to  listen,  on  the  sly,  to  that  which  he  might  be  ashamed  to  hear 
openly.  A  book  may  be  a  friend,  but  it  may  be  an  enemy.  A  newspaper  may  be  a 
wholesome  companion,  but  it  may  be  a  degrading  curse.  Reading  introduces  us  to 
the  worst  as  well  as  the  best,  and  thus  the  recreation  it  brings  depends  upon  the  words 
we  read.  But  good  reading  (as  distinct  from  exhaustive  study)  must  surely  find  place 
in  the  Sunday  of  an  intelligent  man.  I  do  not  refer  merely  to  religious  literature,  nor 
sound  sensational  fiction,  nor  instructive  travel,  nor  popularized  science,  nor  honest 
political  journalism,  but  rather  to  each  and  all.  A  book  is  i^  introduction  to  men  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  who  have  seen  all  that  has  been  seen,  and  done  all  that  has  been 
done,  and  who,  though  they  are  never  tired  of  talking  to  us,  are  not  offended  when 
we  shut  them  up.  A  book  indeed  is  a  companion  who  makes  himself  more  pleasant 
even  when  you  cut  him. 

And  a  library  is  a  troop  of  friends.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  has  one  and  knows 
how  to  use  it.  There  is  good  company  within  his  doors  always  ready  to  meet  him  on 
any  day. 

But,  however  much  he  may  enjoy  their  companionship,  if  his  library,  that  which  he 
uses,  be  a  public  one,  he  is  (in  some  places)  locked  out  when  the  day  of  rest  and 
leisure  comes  round.  He  may  sleep  all  day,  or  walk  all  day,  but  he  must  not  walk 
into  a  library.  He  may  find  what  company  he  chooses  in  the  streets,  but  not  there. 
The  doors  of  the  public-house  are  opened,  those  of  the  public  library  are  shut. 

Now  I  know  that  the  question  before  us  is  not  to  be  thus  summarily  disposed  of. 

There  are  those  who  think  it  distinctly  wrong,  not  inexpedient,  to  open  lilxaries 
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and  museums  on  Sunday.  They  believe  that  it  would  be  a  grave  breach  of  a  Divine 
commandment.  I  will  say  no  more  in  this  case  that  the  most  severe  Christian 
observer  of  the  Sabbath  is  guided  eventually  by  the  law  of  convenience.  If  he  tried 
to  keep  the  Fourth  Commandment,  with  precisely  literal  and  unswerving  austerity, 
he  would  reach  a  limit  when  disobedience  would  be  preferred  to  discomfort. 

But  there  are  many  who  hesitate  on  the  ground  of  expediency.  The  sheer  rest 
secured  to  the  worker  by  the  English  Sunday  is  so  precious,  that  they  dread  any 
loosening  in  the  stones  of  its  arch,  and  fear  lest  the  liberty  proposed  should  do  mischief 
to  the  sentiment  of  protected  repose  which  now  marks  it.  I  fully  appreciate  the 
misgiving  of  those  who  think  that  the  opening  of  libraries  and  museums  on  Sundays 
would  nooke  a  dangerous  gap  in  the  defences  of  the  Sunday  rest.  They  believe  that 
a  tide  would  be  thereby  let  in  likely  to  sweep  away  the  distinction  between  places  of 
amusement,  however  questionable  some  mignt  be,  and  that  if  these  were  legalized,  it 
would  be  hard  to  stop  public  works  of  importance  which  are  now  universally  suspended 
on  the  seventh  day.    They  dread  the  letting  loose  of  waters. 

That  is  the  difficulty  felt,  with  all  honesty  and  without  any  fanaticism,  by  many 
who  would  see  no  sin  in  the  use  of  a  public  library  or  a  museum  on  Sundays. 

But  inevitably  the  old  order  changeth  and  giveth  place  to  the  new,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  tide  of  concession  is  rising,  and  any  attempt  to  stop  it  altogether  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy.  In  some  places,  such  as  the  People's  Psuace  in  London,  the  use  of 
the  library  on  Sunday  afternoons  is  being  appreciated  with  such  quiet  and  healthy 
enjoyment  by  thousands  of  working  people,  that  control,  not  prohibition,  would  seem 
to  be  the  most  generally  sensible  procedure. 

I  think  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  make  the  trouble  of  such  as  must  needs  super- 
intend the  opening  desired  as  light  as  possible,  and  especially  to  keep  the  movement 
clear  of  that  money-making  which  characterizes  what  we  understand  by  work. 

One  word  about  the  opening  of  museums  as  distinct  from  libraries.  To  many, 
indeed,  perhaps,  to  all  who  do  not  go  with  an  eye  to  some  special  information,  or  are 
led  by  no  wise  guide,  a  museum  offers  little  beyond  bewilderment  and  fatigue.  Here, 
in  your  own  Owen's  Museum,  you  may  find  such  an  arran^cKnent  as  interprets  itself. 
The  ignorant  and  unaccompanied  visitor  may  see  much  to  interest  him,  and  enlarge 
his  views  of  the  kingdom  ot  God.  But  any  museum  must  needs  be,  to  some  extent, 
the  substitute  for  a  book  to  such  as  cannot  read  ;  and  for  those  who  can,  and  do  intelli- 
gently, it  is  an  obvious  commentary  and  illustration.  The  enquiring  eye  there  sees  bits 
of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern,  which  the  visitor  cannot  visit.  Portions,  at  least, 
of  the  mountain  come  to  Mahomet.  In  a  museum  the  intelligent  but  untra veiled 
reader  can  look  upon,  and  have  fixed  in  his  memory,  some  of  the  things  about  which 
he  reads,  and  thus  to  open  the  library  alone  would  seem  to  be  a  needlessly  partial 
concession. 

Indeed,  as  the  contents  of  many  museums  are  mostly  brought  from  the  natural 
world,  and  are  works  and  writings  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator  Himself,  they  are  free 
from  the  degrading  offences  of  which  some  human  writers  are  guilty.  The  natural 
objects  exhibited  suggest  wholesome  knowledge,  and  have  some  meaning,  however 
remote.  And  this  cannot  be  said  of  all  books.  Thus,  a  museum  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
better  than  a  library,  and  more  in  accord  with  the  purity  and  healthiness  of  Sunday 
repose. 

But  museums  generally  contain  more  than  curiosities  and  specimens.  Indeed,  an 
exhibition  of  pictures  is  believed  by  many  to  have  a  peculiarly  elevating  influence. 
That  depends.  There  is  no  righteously  refining  charm  in  the  representation  of  ancient 
heathen  amours,  or  modern  nudity ;  but  a  really  great  picture  must  needs  touch  some, 
even  among  the  most  uncultivated,  with  the  perception  of  a  finer  life  than  that  which 
commonly  surrounds  them,  and  thus,  may  be,  kindle  better  human  thoughts. 

One  day  I  was  in  the  National  Gallery  and  saw  two  regular  dustmen,  in  flapped 
hats,  highlows,  and  cinder  ashes,  standing  silently  before  a  famous  picture  representing 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.     At  last,  one  said  to  the  other,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
**Look  at  him,  Bill.     His  eye  is  steadfast,  but  his  heart  is  stirring."    It  would  be 
easy  to  express  a  worse  appreciation  of  the  picture  the  dustman  was  admiring. 

I  don't  think  that  such  a  man  and  his  mates  would  abuse  the  liberty  of  Sunday 
admission.  Of  course  some  would.  But  what  liberty  is  free  from  abuse  ?  If  we  are 
to  run  no  risks,  life  is  not  worth  living. 

No  doubt,  it  may  be  wisely  urged  by  some,  that  the  benefits  proposed  by  the  opening 
of  libraries  and  museums  on  Sundays  should  be  conferred  only  upon  those  who  may 
be  relied  upon  to  employ  them  aright.  But  to  this  I  say,  in  my  last  word — the  only 
way  to  make  people  trustworthy  is  to  trust  them. 
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The  Sunday  Society,  on  its  foundation  in  1875,  ^^  ^^^^  i^  objej^s  in  the  fblknrii^ 
terms:  '^  To  obtain  the  Openiog  of  Museums,  Art  Galleries,  Libraries,  Aquarian^ 
and  Gardens  on  Sundays.  At  that  time  the  Westminster  Aquarium  in  London  had 
not  been  opened,  and  when  in  the  year  1877  it  was  opened,  and  it  became  manifest 
that  it  was  to  be  a  mere  place  of  amusement,  the  attention  of  the  Society  was  aroused. 
A  special  meeting  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  word  aquarinms 
should  be  struck  out  from  the  list,  as  the  Society  had  no  wish  to  promote  the  opening 
on  Sundays  of  what  are  commonly  called  places  of  arousemenL  I  mention  this  in 
order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Sunday  Society,  whom  I  this  evening  in  a  manner 
represent,  has  no  wish  to  go  beyond  the  programme  laid  dovm  at  its  fonnation,  and 
confines  its  exertions  to  obtaining  on  Sundays  for  the  mass  of  the  people  access  to 
good  books,  good  pictures,  good  museums,  and  good  music. 

My  time,  luckily  for  you,  is  limited,  and  it  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  whole 
ground.  I  shall  not  stop  to  argue  that  it  is  desirable  to  encour^e  in  all  persons,  and 
especially  in  those  who  nave  to  undergo  constantly  hard  bodily  labour,  a  taste  fer 
reading  good  books,  studying  good  pictures,  visiting  museums,  and  listening  to  good 
music. 

Neither  shall  I  have  time  to  do  more  than  state  my  conviction  that  the  Satoiday 
half'holidav,  or  even  the  opening  of  galleries  and  libraries  in  the  week-day  evening, 
does  not  fully  meet  the  case.  If  I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  this  and  many  other  im- 
portant matters,  it  is  not  that  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  because  I  have  no  time  to 
say  it. 

I  will  confine  myself  to  three  points : 

(1)  The  religious  question. 

(2)  The  employment  of  attendants. 

(3)  The  increase  of  Sunday  labour  generally,  which  some  persons  fear  might  foUov 
if  this  movement  was  successful. 

(i)  First,  then,  the  religious  dfficulty.  We  are  commanded  to  keep  holy  the  Sab> 
bath-day,  and  on  it  to  do  no  manner  of  work.  This  most  beneficent  enactment,  that 
men  should  rest  from  their  labour  one  day  in  seven,  was  given  to  the  Hebrew  peopk 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  cares  and  worldly  labours 
It  was  given  also  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  from  a  round  of  endless  toil  thetr 
servants,  their  slaves,  and  their  cattle.  From  the  Hebrews  it  has  passed  on  to  the 
Christians  of  all  sects  and  of  all  times.  Words  fail  to  express  the  greatness  of  the 
blessings  which  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Sunday  have  bestowed  upon 
the  civilized  world. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  this  conunandment 
forbids  us  to  read  books,  to  hear  music,  to  look  at  pictures,  or  to  visit  museums  on 
this  day  of  rest.  The  original  command  as  given  by  Moses  alludes  to  none  of  these 
things,  nor  to  anything  which  in  those  days  correspond  to  them.  It  confines  itself 
entirely  to  one  subject — namely,  work.  All  it  forbids  is  labour.  The  great  obfcct 
was  to  secure  that  the  ordinary  labour  which  men  pursue  from  one  year's  end  to 
another  should  be  suspended  once  in  seven  days,  so  that  the  body,  or  the  mind,  or 
both  as  the  case  might  be,  might  find  rest  and  recreation.  This — so  was  it  determined 
by  Divine  wisdom — this  would  be  attained  by  abstaining  from  labour.  It  was  firom 
labour,  and  labour  only,  that  the  Hebrew  was  commanded  to  abstain. 

Neither  can  anything  be  produced  from  the  authoritative  and  binding  teaching  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  which  alters  this  rule.  Particular  churches  or  sects  may  have 
laid  down  rules  for  themselves ;  wise  and  pious  teachers  may  have  urged  various 
practices  upon  their  followers.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  or 
His  Apostles  to  constrain  us  in  this  matter.  What  me  Church  of  Christ  did  was  to 
accept  the  principle  contained  in  the  fourth  commandment  of  one  day  of  rest  each 
week.  The  day  was  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  to  commemorate  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Following  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church,  the  early 
Christians  used  the  opportunity  which  the  leisure  of  the  Sunday  affords  to  hold  upon 
it  their  chief  religious  assemblies.  No  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  day  not  occupied  in  those  assemblies  was  to  be  spent  Their  rules,  in 
fact,  were  two :  you  ought  not  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  goto  church 
on  that  day.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  day  was  left  to  the  conscience 
of  each  man,  guided  of  course  by  the  advice  of  religious  teachers  or  of  p?ous  friends. 
Vou  cannot  find  in  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Christ  anything  which  forbids  us  to 
read  good  books,  to  look  at  good  pictures,  to  visit  museums,  or  to  listen  to  good 
music. 
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fiat,  it  win  be  replied,  the  Church  of  Christ  has  from  time  to  time  greatly  en- 
eoixraged  the  idea  that  Sunday,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  devoted  to  religion.  It 
has  not  only  fixed  its  chief  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  because  it  happens  to  be  a 
leisure  day,  but  it  has  urged  its  children  to  devote  the  day  itself  to  religious  matters. 
When  you  are  resting  your  body,  you  may  also  most  conveniently  be  feeding  your 
foul.  The  demands  of  the  body  make  you  work  very  hard  for  six  days  a  week.  On 
the  seventh  toss  to  the  winds  your  worldly  labour  and  your  earthly  cares,  and  while 
your  body  makes  few  demands,  let  the  affairs  of  the  soul  be  attended  to. 

Let  it  be  at  once  gladly  acknowledged  that  no  fault  can  be  found  with  such  advice 
as  this ;  what  religious  man  can  find  fault  with  advice  which  leads  us  to  give  up  time 
to  meditation,  repentance,  and  prayer  ?  No  one  wishes  to  question  that  the  best  of 
us  might  be  aJl  the  better  if  we  gave  up  more  of  Sunday,  and  for  the  matter  of  that 
more  of  the  rest  of  the  week,  to  these  salutary  exercises.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Sunday  Society  would  be  very  far  from  quarrelling  with  those  who  give,  or  who 
follow,  such  advice  as  this.  No  doubt  we  do  all  of  us  give  too  much  of  our  time  and 
thought  to  the  things  which  are  seen  and  which  are  temporal,  and  too  little  time  and 
thought  to  the  unseen  things  which  are  eternal.  The  advice  which  bids  us  use  the 
whole  of  Sunday  to  redress  the  balance  may  be  most  excellent  advice  to  give  and  to 
follow. 

But  I  venture  to  point  out  to  you  that  to  give  advice  is  one  thing,  and  to  lay  down 
a  law  is  another.  The  advice  to  devote  Sunday  almost  entirely  to  religious  uses  may 
be  excellent  advice  to  those  who  are  able  to  receive  it.  But  to  compel  those  who 
are  not  able  to  receive  it  willingly,  to  act  upon  it  against  their  will,  is  to  lay  upon 
them  a  heavy  burden,  and  to  place  a  stumbling-block  in  their  path.  People  are  so 
differently  constituted.  There  are  some  who  find  their  Sundays  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably occupied  by  two  attendances  at  church  or  chapel,  and  two  attendances  as  teacher 
at  the  Sunday-school.  Nothing  but  praise  should  be  bestowed  upon  such  persons  ; 
they  are  doing  very  considerable  public  service.  If  they  do  this  because  they  like  it, 
we  may  feel  very  thankful  that  such  tastes  exist.  If  they  do  it  against  the  grain  and 
from  a  mere  sense  of  duty,  then  we  may  be  still  more  thankfiil  that  so  much  self- 
denial  is  to  be  found  among  us.  But  all  have  not  the  same  tastes  or  the  same  self- 
denial.  There  are  manv  very  good  Christians  who  do  not  consider  themselves  called 
upon  by  any  law  of  God,  nor  yet  by  any  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  their  own 
interests,  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  day  to  religious  duties.  They  can  conscientiously 
declare  that  they  do  not  feel  bound  to  take  so  strict  a  view  of  Sunday  obligations ; 
and  I  think,  if  we  consider  the  number  and  the  character  of  those  who  take  this  view, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  allow  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  that  the  majority 
even  of  devout  Christians  will  ever  be  induced  to  do  so.  These  and  many  others, 
who  would  not  wish  to  be  included  in  the  ranks  of  any  church  or  sect,  have  a  great 
daim  on  our  consideration,  and  it  is  in  the  search  for  some  occupation  not  strictly 
religious,  which  shall  be  for  this  Urge  class  innocent,  if  not  useful,  that  our  attention 
is  turned  to  the  subject  of  opening  libraries  and  art  galleries  on  Sunday.  If  people 
wish  to  make  use  of  such  places,  have  we  any  right  to  cut  them  off  from  occupations 
so  innocent  and  so  profitable  ?  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  so  many  of  all 
classes  who  find  little  attractivenes  in  religion.  We,  who  of  course  would  be  very 
glad  to  make  it  more  attractive  to  them,  are  fallio|;  into  a  great  mistake  if  we  expect 
to  reach  that  end  by  impressing  on  the  weekly  religious  holiday  the  character  of  dul* 
nesi  and  restraint.  You  will  not  draw  men  towaMs  religion  by  making  their  weekly 
day  of  rest  a  day  of  gloominess. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  even  greater  importance  than  this  of  the  difference  of 
men's  tastes  and  inclinations,  and  of  meir  readiness  or  unreadiness  to  take  an  interest 
in  religious  exercises.  We  shall  not  deny  that  God's  grace  can  approach  the  heart  of 
man  by  more  paths  than  one.  As  has  been  well  said,  there  is  no  telling  upon  what 
side  of  a  man  the  Spirit  of  God  will  take  hold  of  him.  The  minds  and  souls  of  men  can 
be  drawn  towards  God  by  other  means  than  that  of  direct  religious  teaching.  There 
are  some  persons  who  are  not  easily  led  by  direct  religious  teaching  who  yet  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  thoughts  which  ariss  within  them  on  studying  the  works  of  God  in 
Nature,  or  by  the  feelings  to  which  they  are  moved  by  the  works  which  man  with 
God's  help  can  perform  in  literature  and  art.  There  are  others  who  have  always  held 
religion  to  be,  as  it  is,  the  most  important  and  interesting  of  all  subjects,  who  may 
vet  find  its  lessons  supported  and  enforced  when  they  become  acquainted  with  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  works  of  man  and  of  God.  Who  can  doubt  that  for  many  of  us, 
for  most  of  us,  good  influences  may  be  found  in  reading  many  books  which  are  not 
strictly  religious,  in  learning  to  see  the  beauties  of  great  works  of  art,  in  listening  to 
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Sod  and  elevating  music,  or  in  studjring  the  wonders  of  Nature  wfaidi  sdenoe  in  these 
ys  so  amply  displays  to  us  ?  These  occupations  are  perfectly  capable  of  enooaiag^og 
the  religious  feelings  where  they  are  weak,  and  deepening  and  strengthening  them  where 
they  are  already  strong.  They  may  not  unfitly  be  called  a  part  of  religous  teaching.  At 
an  assembly  of  Christians  like  this  they  should  be  welcomed  as  mends  and  allies. 
They  appeal  to  very  deep  feelings  in  our  nature.  Thev  help  to  lift  us*  for  the 
moment  at  least,  above  sordid  cares  and  the  troubles  of  lite.  They  tend  to  enlarge 
our  conceptions  of  this  great  universe  in  which  we  live,  of  the  marvellous  visiUe  work 
of  God  in  the  earth  itself,  in  the  plants  and  animals  to  be  found  on  it.  They  tend  to 
enlarge  our  conception  of  the  still  more  marvellous  works  of  God,  displayed  in  the 
work  of  man*s  mind  and  man*s  spirit,  of  his  intellect,  his  genius.  We  think  better 
of  the  race  to  which  we  belong,  we  take  a  higher  view  of  our  career  and  oar 
destiny,  we  begin  to  bum  with  the  desire  to  become  greater  and  better  men,  when 
we  realize  the  marvellous  talents  which  God  has  bestowed  on  men  like  ourselves,  and 
the  heights  of  intellect  and  artistic  feeling  of  which  they  are  capable.  There  is 
enough,  God  knows,  in  the  wickedness  and  misery  of  the  world  to  depress  and  to 
frighten  us.  We  want  something  on  the  other  side  of  the  account  on  which  to 
fix  our  attention  and  our  confidence,  and  I  maintain  that  that  something  may  often  be 
found  in  a  study  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  works  of  God  and  man.  The  power  of 
discerning  the  beauty  of  many  works  which  man  is  enabled  himself  to  execute,  still  more 
the  power  of  discemmg  the  beauty  which  the  works  of  Nature  display,  will  in  many  cases 
prove  a  great  counterpoise  to  our  despondency,  and  enable  us  to  thank  God  axid  take 
courage.  And  we  are  not' only  treating  with  much  injustice  those  whom  we  exdnde 
from  such  studies,  but  we  are  neglecting  that  which  all  religious  persons  should  wel- 
come as  a  valuable  assistance  in  their  direct  religious  efforts  to  teach  their  neighbours 
to  worship  and  love  God. 

(2)  There  is,  I  trust,  no  need  to  say  much  about  the  next  point — ^namely,  the 
employment  on  Sunday  of  attendants  at  the  various  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries. 
In  large  towns  and  in  the  complicated  civilization  of  the  present  day,  no  doubt  a 
certain  amount  of  Sunday  labour  is  necessary.  In  the  simple  and  pastoral  days  of 
Moses  it  might  have  been  possible  on  one  day  in  seven  to  obey  literally  the  command 
to  do  no  manner  of  work.  We  cannot  hope  to  reach  that  ideal  state  unless  we  are 
content,  as  possibly  an  Extern  Hebrew  would  even  now  be,  to  sit  or  sleep  under  our 
vine  and  fig-tree  for  the  greater  part  of  twenty-four  hours,  no  man  stirring  from  his 
place.  Not  to  mention  the  large  amount  of  work  performed  in  connection  with 
churches,  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools,  I  may  remind  you  that  the  labour  of  mothers 
of  &milies,  of  servants  in  private  houses,  hotels,  and  clubs,  of  attendants  in  houses 
of  refreshment,  the  labour  of  those  who  sell  milk  and  other  perishable  articles, 
of  railway  servants,  of  omnibus  and  tramcar  men,  of  policemen  and  guardians  of  our 
parks  and  gardens,  is  permitted  on  Sunday  on  the  broad  ground  that  they  are  works 
of  necessity  or  mercy.  We  ought  to  give  a  wide  interpretation  to  these  terms.  It 
may  not  be  a  work  of  necessity,  but  it  surely  is  a  work  of  mercy,  to  provide  pnblie 
conveyances  which  will  allow  those  who  dwell  in  stifling  courts  to  reach  once  a 
week  a  region  where  pure  air  can  be  breathed,  or  to  enable  the  young  girl  just  gone 
to  service  to  visit  occasionally  the  home  she  has  recently  left,  and  the  mother  to  whom 
she  should  be  always  ready  to  turn  in  times  of  trial.  Our  life  in  many  respects,  both 
for  high  and  low,  is  a  life  of  much  greater  temptation  than  the  life  of  those  who  were 
first  exhorted  on  the  seventh  day  to  do  no  manner  of  work,  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that 
He  who  declared  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath, 
would  approve  of  a  relaxation  in  the  letter  of  this  law,  if  made  in  an  honest  spirit, 
with  the  intention  of  innocently  refreshing  the  overwrought  bodies  and  minds  ol 
men. 

It  is  true  that  attendants  must  be  employed  in  libraries  and  galleries  open  to  the 
public.  But  they  will  be  very  few  indeed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  visitors 
admitted,  and  the  work  is  not  of  an  arduous  and  exhausting  nature.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  any  of  these  institutions  will  be  open  for  more  than  half  the  day. 
That  would  probably  satisfy  every  demand  ;  but  if  there  were  any  exceptions  to  tlui 
rule,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  have  a  double  staff  of  Sunday  attendants,  so 
that  every  man  would  have  at  least  half  his  Sunday  free.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  a  multitude  of  persons  would  be  found  who,  not  being  very  actively  em* 
ployed  during  the  week  would  be  able,  without  sustaining  any  injury  to  themselves, 
either  spiritual,  mental,  or  bodily,  to  give  up  a  few  hours  on  Sunday  for  the  veiy 
light  work  which  would  be  required.  The  slight  privation  which  these  persons 
would  endure  would  be  an  exceedingly  small  price  to  pay  for  the  innocent  amuse* 
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ment,  coupled  with  an  opportunity  of  culture  of  mind  and  soul^  which  would  be 
afforded  to  many  hardworked  persons  of  all  classes. 

(3)  I  must  pass  on  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  third  point — ^yiz.,  that  the  opening  of 
picture  galleries,  &c.,  on  Sunday  would  be  opening  the  door  to  a  great  increase  in 
Sunday  labour.  Hard-working  men  are  naturally  very  jealous  of  anything  which  is 
at  all  likely  to  set  the  fashion  of  working  on  Sunday.  Quite  irrespective  of  the 
religious  feelings  connected  with  the  Sabbath,  they  are  anxious  that  at  any  rate  the 
day  for  them  should  be  a  day  sacred  to  rest. 

but  I  cannot  for  one  moment  seriously  entertain  the  fear  that  the  opening  of 
museums  and  libraries  on  Sunday  would  lead  masters  to  demand,  or  workmen  to 
give,  seven  da3rs'  labour  instead  of  six.  The  tendency  now  is  all  in  the  other  direction, 
and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  working  hours,  and  even  the  working  days,  will 
be  diminished  than  that  they  should  be  increased.  Fifty  years  hence  perhaps  the 
Saturday  half>holiday  may  have  become  a  Saturday  whole  holiday.  What  strong 
and  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  working  hours  1  With 
what  ease  and  rapidity  the  Saturday  half-holiday  has  spread  itself  over  the  country  I 
How  readily  have  almost  all  classes  availed  themselves  of  the  Bank  Holiday  Act, 
which  was,  and  indeed  is  a  mere  permissive  Act,  to  be  used  by  bankers  if  they  choose, 
but  having  no  reference  to  any  other  business  or  trade  !  How  much  more  are  domes* 
tic  servants  considered  in  the  matter  of  holidays  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago  !  For 
my  part,  I  believe  that  the  employers  of  labour,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and 
also  out  of  consideration  for  the  b^t  interests  of  their  workmen,  would  refuse  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  opening  for  work  on  Sunday  ;  but  supposing  they  did  propose  it, 
would  the  workmen  ot  England  for  one  moment  listen  to  the  proposal  ?  Would  they 
accept  the  proposition  that  because  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  on  Sunday  a 
picture  gallery  or  a  library,  that  therefore  the  whole  of  them  should  be  called  on  to 
give  an  additional  day's  labour  ?  If  any  employers  were  inclined  to  make  use  of  so 
foolish  an  argument,  the  workmen  would  know  how  to  deal  with  it.  It  would  be 
much  more  reasonable  to  argue  the  other  way,  and  to  say  that  the  more  people  learn 
to  use  their  leisure  time  pleasantly  and  profitably,  the  more  reason  there  will  be  to 
lengthen  their  holidays.  One  of  the  arguments  against  increasing  the  number  of 
hours  of  leisure  is  that  so  many  persons  do  not  know  how  to  turn  them  to  good 
account ;  that  they  get  into  mischief  in  public-houses  and  other  places.  Give  them 
the  opportunity  to  use  that  part  of  their  time  on  Sunday  which  is  not  given  to  religion 
in  a  manner  pleasant  and  useful,  give  them  encouragement  to  cultivate  in  themselves 
a  taste  for  something  better  thsm  tobacco  and  beer — ^both  of  them  excellent  within 
due  limits — and  you  will  give  rise  to  a  movement  not  to  reduce  our  holidays,  but  to 
increase  them.  Even  on  the  Continent,  whose  reproach  has  so  long  been  that  they 
work  hard  on  Sunday,  an  improvement  may  be  seen.  Fewer  shops  are  open ;  and 
yon  do  not  see  men  at  work  building  houses  or  paving  streets  on  the  Christian  day  of 
rest,  as  much  as  formerly.  And  this  improvement  has  come  about  in  countries 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  keep  the  museums  and  art  galleries  open  on  every  Sunday 
throughout  the  year. 

It  remains  only  to  remind  you  of  the  progress  which  this  movement  has  already 
made.  At  the  present  time  there  are  museums,  art  galleries,  or  libraries,  supported 
by  rates  and  taxes,  open  every  Sunday  at  nineteen  places  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
mention  a  few  of  the  most  important — London  (at  Kew,  Hampton  Court,  and  Green- 
wich), Dublin,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Salford.  In 
each  of  these  nine  cases  the  institution  opened  belongs  to  the  public,  and  the 
expenses  are  paid  by  rates  or  taxes  ;  but,  besides  these,  there  are  other  art 
galleries  and  libraries  belonging  to  societies,  or  in  other  ways  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions,  which  from  time  to  time  are  opened  on  Sundays.  In  this  movement 
the  great  city  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  has  played  a  conspicuous  part.  It  is 
now  ten  years  since  the  branch  of  the  Sunday  Society  established  here  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Manchester  authorities  to  open  their  libraries  on  Sundav.  All  of  them, 
I  believe,  are  now  used  on  that  day,  and  I  trust  that  the  discussion  here  to>night  will 
be  the  means  of  spreading  to  other  places  the  spirit  which  has  won  for  Manchester 
the  enjoyment  of  so  great  a  benefit.  I  would  also  ask  you  not  to  forget  that  the 
President  of  this  Congress — ^the  Bishop  of  this  Diocese — has  expressed  himself  as 
Ikvourable  to  the  opening  of  libraries  on  Sunday.  Not  many  months  since  his  Lord* 
ship  vinted  the  libraries  of  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  result  of  Sunday 
opening.  He  said  that  no  description  that  could  have  been  given  would  have 
sufficed  to  convey  to  him  so  favourable  an  impression  as  what  he  saw  in  the  libraries. 
Nothing  but  seeing  these  large  assemblies  of  people,  diligently,  quietly,  attentively  read- 
ing, could  have  demonstrated  to  him  the  good  the  Sunday  opening  of  the  libranes  wa4 
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doing.  Since  that  time  the  Bishop  has  written  the  following  words,  which,  coming 
from  one  so  experienced,  so  earnest,  and  so  wise,  will,  I  trust,  have  the  weight 
they  deserve,  not  only  with  this  assembly,  composed  so  largely  of  Manchester  mie&y 
but  also  with  the  whole  Church  of  England.  "  I  heartily  support,"  writes  the  Bishop, 
"  your  effort  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  public  libraries  at  convenient  hoius  on  Smi- 

day I  know  that   there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  who, 

living  in  lodgings,  or  in  narrow  and  populous  homes,  have  neither  the  books  to  read 
nor  the  opportunities  for  reading.  To  these  the  opening  of  public  libraries  woald  be 
a  priceless  boon."  

(^)  Sunday  Recreation  and  Travelling. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  McCormick,  D.D,,  Vicar  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Hull,  and  Prebendary  of  York. 

I  AM  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing  the  working-men  of  the  important 
city  of  Manchester  on  the  due  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day.  (i)  Because  I  agree 
with  Lord  Shaftesbury — the  greatest  philanthropist  this  country,  or  perhaps  the  world, 
has  ever  known,  and  the  firm  friend  through  evil  report  and  good  report  of  the  toiling 
and  suffering  masses — ^in  his  declaration  that  '*  The  people  were  above  all  things 
anxious  that  there  should  be  no  encroachment  upon  their  one  day  of  rest  and  relaxa- 
tion." (2)  Because  I  am  satisfied  that  the  welfare  of  the  community  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  tone  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  tone  and  those 
habits  cannot  be  beneficial  if  the  obligations  of  Sunday  be  ignored. 

I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made  this  eveiung. 
The  previous  speaker  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  no  danger  from  the  insertion  of 
"the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,"  but  that  is  net  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes 
themselves.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  a  Mr.  Smithies  and  Mr.  Mark  Lemon,  a  late  editor  of  Punch*  Mr. 
Smithies  complained  that  Mr.  Lemon  "  lost  no  opportunity  of  throwing  ridicule 
on  those  who  desire  to  uphold  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day,"  and  he  added, 
"  on  this  question  I  believe  the  working-men  of  this  country  are  sounder  than 
man^  professing  Christians,  and  that  they  are  wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  if  the 
barners  which  surround  the  Lord's  Day  in  this  country  were  broken  down,  ultimately 
they  would  have  to  do  seven  days'  work  for  six  days'  pay."  Now  observe  what  Mr. 
Mark  Lemon  said  in  reply.  "  I  will  make  a  confession  to  you  which  I  have  not  made 
to  others.  Some  time  ago,  I  got  up  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  opening  of  the  British 
Museum  on  Sundays,  and  sent  it  into  our  printing  office  for  the  men  to  sign,  when, 
judge  of  my  astonishment,  the  foreman  came  to  my  room  and  said,  *  If  you  please, 
sir,  do  you  press  for  the  signing  of  this  petition  ?  for  unless  you  do,  the  men  would 
rather  not  sign  it'  *  What  in  the  world  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  Why  it  is  for  their 
benefit  that  we  want  Museums  opened  on  Sundays  ! '  '  Well,  sir,'  replied  the  foreman, 
*  the  men  think  that  would  not  be  the.  end  of  it — it  would  only  be  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge,  and  that,  before  long,  workshops,  offices,  and  all  kinds  of  places,  as  well 
as  museums,  would  be  open  on  Sundays  too.'  '*  Now,"  added  Mr.  Lemon,  "that 
petition  was  never  signed.  The  conduct  of  the  men  made  a  strange  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  I  honestly  acknowledge  that  it  furnishes  a  strong  fact  for  your  side  of  the 
question." 

From  that  time  Mr.  Lemon  never  wrote  a  word  against  the  better  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day. 

We  are  not  here  to-night,  my  lord,  as  partisans  ;  much  less  are  we  here  to  patronite 
or  flatter.  The  day  for  that  sort  of  thing  has  gone  by.  We  are  prepared  to  lay 
down  the  same  principles  for  the  guidance  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  to  condemn 
those,  in  any  rank  of  life,  who  for  selfish  ends  desecrate  that  which  we  esteem  sacred, 
and  who,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  rob  their  neighbours  of  that  priceless  boon.  Nay,  if 
we  are  to  specify  any  particular  class  as  the  most  culpable  in  violating  the  sanctity  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  it  would  not  be  the  toiling  masses,  who,  confined  closely  on  az 
days  of  the  week,  seek  on  one  day  to  breathe  fresh  country  air,  to  press  with  their  feet 
Nature's  green  carpet,  to  look  with  admiration  on  lovely  flowers,  and  to  hear  the 
sweet  music  of  birds  out  in  God's  great  temple,  but  it  would  be  the  leisured  dasses, 
who  have  all  the  week  for  enjoyment,  and  yet  have  become  such  lovers  of  pleasure 
that  even  Sunday  must  give  its  sacred  hours  to  their  service,  and  those  beneath  them 
must  be  deprived  of  their  legitimate  and  God-appointed  rest,  and  the  religioos,  and  I 
will  say  the  national  sentiment  must  be  disturbed  by  their  unbecoming  conduct.  To 
the  honour  of  our  bishops,  be  it  said,  they  have  boldly,  and  before  the  whole  ooontry, 
condemned  practices  which  were  novel  to  us,  and  which  interfere  with  the  sacrednes 
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pf  the  Lord^s  Day,  and  such  condemnation  is  not  altogether  apart  from  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes. 

It  is  impossible  adequately  to  deal  with  our  subject  without  keeping  before  our 
minds  three  important  propositions  : — 

(i)  That  one  day  out  of  seven  is  to  be  consecrated  to  God's  service. 

(2)  That  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  witness  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity. 

(3)  That  the  Sabbath  was  not  made  for  any  particular  nation  or  any  special  class  of 
the  community,  but  for  man. 

(1)  As  regards  the  first  principle,  that  one  dsnr  out  of  seven  is  to  be  consecrated  to 
God's  service,  I  do  not  say  that  one  day  out  of  seven  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest,  as  if  the 
chief  idea  of  Sunday  were  rest.  The  Commandment  is,  "  Remember  that  thou  keep 
holy  the  seventh  day."  Rest  is  an  element  of  Sunday  observance  because  rest  is 
essential  to  the  full  consecration  of  the  day  to  God. 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  quoting  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Our 
Church  recognises  the  importance  of  it  by  ordering  it  to  be  hung  up  in  our  churches, 
to  be  read  in  our  communion  office,  and  %*>  be  taught  to  our  children.  The  Law  is 
spiritual,  and  because  spiritual,  binding  upon  Christians.  The  principle  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment  is  as  obligatory  as  the  principle  of  each  of  the  other  nine  command- 
ments. This  being  so,  our  Sunday  is  not  a  national  holiday  created  by  our  rulers. 
>)or  is  it  a  national  gift  for  the  accommodation  and  advantage  of  the  toiling  masses. 
Nor  is  it  a  national  policy  for  the  physical  and  mental  benefit  of  the  people  at  lar^e. 
Nor  is  it  even  a  Church  arrangement  for  religious  convenience.  But  it  is  a  Divine 
right  which  working-men,  as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  community,  are  bound  to 
claim.  It  is  a  sacred  trust  which  Christian  rulers  and  persons  in  places  of  authority 
ought  to  guard  with  the  greatest  and  most  jealous  care.  This  being  the  case,  all 
unnecessary  travelling  and  all  unbecoming  recreations  and  amusements  interfere  with 
the  sanctity  of  the  day. 

(2)  The  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity. 

The  existence  of  Sunday  is  a  great  and  undeniable  fact.  It  is  not  a  new,  but  an 
ancient  institution.  It  has  been  kept  sacred  for  eighteen  hundred  years.  During 
that  period  the  map  of  Europe  has  been  again  and  again  changed.  Thrones  considered 
stable  and  permanent  have  been  overturned.  'Ae  empires  of  Charlemagne  and 
Napoleon  have  come  and  gone.  Christians  have  been  banished  to  the  mines  or  burnt 
in  the  fire.  Heresies  have  shaken  the  Church,  and  vice  has  been  so  prevalent  that 
it  needed  the  eloquence  and  devotion  of  a  Savonarola  to  check  it.  But  amidst 
national,  religious,  political,  philosophical  convulsions,  Sunday  still  survives,  and  no 
one  doubts  that  it  will  last  as  long  as  Christianity  itself  exists. 

Associated  with  this  subject  is  another  great  fact,  viz.,  that  the  Christian  Sabbath 
is  kept  not  on  the  last,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  M.  Renan  says,  "  Great 
events  have  always  great  causes."  The  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  seventh  to 
the  first  dav  of  the  week  was  a  great  event,  and  it  had  a  great  cause.  The  great 
cause  was  the  great  event  of  Christianity — the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  resurrection  was  the  crowning 
miracle  of  His  redemption,  just  as  the  resurrection  of  His  people  will  be  the 
crowning  miracle  of  His  glory.  Five  times  He  appeared  to  His  disciples,  and  each 
time  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  From  henceforth  the  first  day  of  the  week 
becomes  the  consecrated  day  of  Christians.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  met 
for  religious  Worship.  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  On  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  gave  their  money  in  charity.  It  was 
designated  the  Lord's  Day,  the  day  of  that  Lord  by  whom  we  understand  the  worlds 
were  made — '  He  spake  and  it  was  done.  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast.'  *  He 
being  risen  from  the  dead  dieth  no  more,'  and  from  His  Throne  the  voice  cries 
'  BeOLUse  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.'  The  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  a 
recurring  proclamation  of  the  grand  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

(3)  The  Sabbath  was  not  made  for  any  particular  nation  or  any  special  class  of  the 
community,  but  for  man.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Man  was  made  for  something  better — ^for  love,  truth,  justice,  purity.  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  then  let  man  keep  it.  The  servant  has  as  much  right  to  its  blessings 
and  advantages  as  the  master.  Virtue  and  vice  belong  to  no  special  section  of  societr ; 
and  the  Fourth  Commandment  is  as  binding  upon  the  rich  as  upon  the  poor — upon  the 
business  classes  as  upon  the  working  classes.  If  it  be  right  for  the  rich  to  travel  on  Sun* 
days,  to  drive  in  the  parks,  to  go  on  the  river  in  house-l^ats,  to  have  theatrical  represen- 
tations  in  their  house,  to  play  cricket  or  lawn  tennis,  it  is  equally  right  for  other 
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people  to  have  Shakespeare  classes,  Sunday  afterooon  and  evening  ooocerts,  lectoies, 
political  demonstrations  and  speeches.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.     I  do  not  presume  to  say  which  is  the  goose  or  which  b  the  gander. 

Having  laid  down  our  principles,  we  may  consider  (i)  How  the  day  ought  to  be 
spent,  and  (2)  How  it  ought  not  to  be  spent. 

(i)  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  we  want  no  Pharisaical  or  Puritanical  laws. 
I  am  content  with  the  Prophet  Isaiah's  spiritual  exposition  of  the  fourth  oommandmenL 
*'  If  thou  turn  away  thy  root  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  My  holy 
day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt 
honour  Him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking 
thine  own  words  :  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee 
to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob 
thy  father  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  haUi  spoken  it  '*  (Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  14.)  Isaiah 
is  the  evangelical  prophet.  It  would  be  strange  if  Christians  were  to  relegate  the 
principles  of  Isaiah  to  a  remote  past,  when  they  deal  with  the  highest  state  of  spiritual 
delight  and  experience.  Our  happiness  is  bound  up  in  obedience  to  God's  commands, 
and  to  keep  His  day  holy  will  be  best  for  our  bodies,  our  minds,  and  our  souls. 

(2)  How  this  day  ought  not  to  be  spent.  It  ought  not  to  be  spent  ai^er  a  continental 
model.  The  national  sentiment  of  our  country  is  against  a  medley  Sunday — ^half 
prayer  and  half  pastime,  half  for  God  and  half  for  amusement,  half  Church  and  half 
theatre.  We  do  not  want  to  begin  the  day  by  singing  God*s  praises  in  Church  and 
end  it  by  listening  to  singing  at  an  opera  or  secular  concert  We  do  not  want  to  see 
weary  workmen  going  to  their  labour,  nor  to  hear  the  grating  of  the  loaded  cart  We 
do  not  Want  any  poUtical  excitement,  nor  the  frivolities  of  fetes  and  entertainments. 
We  do  not  want  any  such  things  because,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  *'  Give  to  the  world 
one  half  of  Sunday  and  you  will  find  religion  has  no  stronghold  on  the  other,'*  and 
because  the  nations  that  possess  them  are  not  so  great,  nor  so  prosperous,  nor  so 
peaceful,  as  dear  old  Sunday-loving  England.  To  secularize  Sunday  may  end  in 
banishing  God  from  the  thoughts  of  the  people ;  and  may  be  destructive  not  only 
of  religion  but  of  morality. 

^  I  am  sorry  that  time  prevents  me  dealing  at  any  length  with  travelling  and  recrea- 
tion. ^  I  will  only  give  you  some  headings  of  my  speech.  Sunday  ought  not  to  be 
spent  in  public  amusements,  because  public  amusements  interfere  with  domestic  quiet 
and  family  gatherings.  Some  working-men  never  have  family  enjoyments  except  on 
Sunday.  Their  wives  and  children  are  employed  in  various  places  of  business  and 
never  can  meet  together  until  Sunday  comes  round  ;  and  your  real,  honest.  God-fearing 
working-man  loves  his  wife  and  children  and  home  just  as  much  as  aay  nobleoum 
in  the  land.  Again,  public  amusements  are  not  fair  to  the  working  elates.  Thqr 
are  not  fair  in  the  way  of  example.  They  are  not  fair  because  you  cannot  have  public 
amusements  without  labour,  without  traffic,  without  open  refreshment  rooms,  and 
without  depriving  some  work-people  of  their  liberty  and  legitimate  rest  But  now, 
my  lord,  with  your  permission,  I  will  make  an  appeal  to  the  working-classes. 
When  men  ask  you  to  relax  the  time-honoured  laws  respecting  Sunday,  do  yon 
think  they  are  seeking  your  real  interests  ?  Are  they  not  even  under  the  attractive 
titles  of  recreations  and  amusements,  forging  your  fetters  and  sending  you  to  an 
ignominious  slavery  ?  Remember  that  you  are  surrounded  by  designing  and  covetous 
men  who  encourage  you  in  Sunday  desecration  in  order  that  they  may  make  merchandise 
of  you.  Do  not  be  turned  into  beasts  of  burden,  that  the  selfish  and  irreligious  may 
ride  you  to  death.  If  you  wish  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  carter's  whip,  and  the  sound 
of  the  workman's  chisel  and  hammer  ;  if  you  would  dissipate  the  peaceful  and  usefol 
quiet  of  England's  Sunday ;  if  you  would  risk  the  loss  of  personal  liberty,  and  the  liberty 
of  those  who  are  dear  to  you  ;  then  support  and  disseminate  the  principles  of  the  Sunday 
League.  But  if  your  judgment  telU  you  that  physical  rest  is  necessary  for  your  bodies, 
and  religious  services  and  culture  are  necessary  for  your  souls ;  if  yon  would  have  a 
periodical  day  of  delight  in  the  bosom  of  your  family ;  if  you  are  satisfied  that  national 
bleS5in|rs  are  associated  with  national  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God ;  then 
maintain  in  the  sacred  name  of  Christian  patriotism,  and  in  the  not  less  sacred  name 
of  domestic  affection — maintain  as  the  working-men  of  a  great  country  the  splendid 
heritage  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  forefathers  for  yourselves  and  your  children ; 
maintain,  no  matter  who  says  nay,  the  priceless  boon  of  spiritual  blessings  and 
advantages ;  maintain  by  united  action,  by  wide*spread  influence,  and  by  personal 
example,  the  due  and  becoming  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
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ADDRESS. 
G.  F.  Chambers,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  Sussex, 

Whbn  I  received  an  invitation  to  come  here  and  speak  on  this  evening's  subject  I 
realized  at  once  that  a  two-fold  responsibility  would  lie  upon  me  hy  reason  of  the  &ct 
that  I  was  to  take  a  side  which  would  bring  me  into  conflict  with  persons  of  high 
influence  in  this  great  city  of  Manchester,  and  that  I  had  never  before  appeared  on 
the  main  platform  of  a  Church  Congress.  However,  I  deemed  it  a  duty  not  to  shrink 
from  the  task  unexpectedly  put  upon  me,  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  rely  on  your  patient 
forbearance,  which  shall  not  be  abused. 

I  have  to  deal  with  the  Sunday  aspect  of  Public  Libraries  and  Museums,  and  the 
closely  related  questions  of  recreation  and  travelling.  They  may  be  taken  together, 
though  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  latter  subjects  first,  for  museums  and  lioraries 
are  clearly  sub-divisions  of  the  larger  subject — Recreation. 

There  are  four  things  which  I  must  take  for  granted,  because  time  to  argue  them  is 
wanting  to-night :  (i)  That  the  Bible  is  a  Divine  book,  inculcating  principles  binding 
upon  idl ;  (2)  That  the  obligation  to  observe  every  seventh  day  as  a  day  of  rest  is 
derived  from  creation  and  is  universal,  a  birthright  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
every  nation,  and  is  net  Jewish  or  local ;  (3)  That  the  fourth  commandment  merely 
brings  to  a  focus  an  anterior  general  principle  which  is  as  literally  binding  in  its 
entirety  in  1888  as  it  was  4,000  years  ago  ;  and  (4)  That  the  Church  of  England,  by 
putting  the  Decalogue  into  the  prominent  place  it  occupies  in  her  services  means  to 
remind  her  members  of  the  universal  applicability  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  in- 
cluding the  fourth.  Please  remember  the  four  points :  (i)  Bible  a  Divine  book  ;  (2) 
Rest  one  day  in  seven  much  older  than  Jews ;  (3)  Fourth  commandment  literally 
binding  on  Christians  ;  (4)  Church  of  England  so  teaches. 

Now  we  can  start  with  dear  conceptions  as  to  how  we  ought  to  discuss  our  agenda 
paper :  Recreation,  Travelling,   Libraries  and  Museums. 

Recreation  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  ''amusement;  diversion."  I  make  no 
attempt  to  alter  or  improve  upon  this.  I  am  content  with  it,  and  only  add  that  the 
Sunday  amusements  of  the  present  day  afford  scope  for  most  anxious  inquiry  and 
reflection  just  now.  But  as  with  other  branches  of  the  controversy  so  with  this  :  we 
cannot  misapprehend  our  plain  duty  and  obligations  if  we  seek  and  act  upon  the 
teachings  of  Scripture,  and  they  are  plain  enough,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  : — 

"  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  My  holy 
day ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt 
honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  wa3rs,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking 
thine  own  words :  then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  m  the  Ix>rd  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee 
to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth." — Isaiah  Iviii.,  13,  14. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  form  of  words  teaching  so  much  in  so  brief  a  com- 
pass; and  it  indeed  settles  the  question  for  us  so  6&r  as  foundation  principles  are 
concerned  ;  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  apply  them. 

I  say  it  settles  the  question  because  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  argue  here  the  contro- 
versy of  Tew  V.  Gentile,  for  of  Isaiah  more  than  of  any  other  prophet  may  it  be  said  that 
hisprophecies  have  a  Christian  and  Gentile,  as  well  as  Jewish,  import  and  application. 

Tlie  developments  of  Sunday  pleasure- taking  in  England  are  hydra-headed,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  a  trumpet  warning  of  no  uncertain  sound  will  go  forth  from  this 
great  representative  gathering  to-night.  All  classes  and  creeds  seem  smitten  ;  there 
appoLTS  a  general  and  spreading  disposition  to  pervert  God's  day  from  a  day  of 
religious  calm  and  peace  to  one  of  noisy  amusement ;  with  some  people  the  more 
noisy  and  exciting  the  better ;  whilst  others,  cast  in  a  different  mould,  profess  to  find 
satisfaction  in  more  contemplative  forms  of  pleasure.  These  latter  amuse  themselves 
with  pictures,  picture  galleries,  literary  and  scientific  or  political  lectures  and  discus- 
sions, including  Shakespearianising  ;  anything  and  everything  in  fact  so  long  as  God 
and  religion  are  shut  out  from  sight  and  memory. 

With  those  who  hold  to  these  usages  because  they  are  infidels,  either  by  avowal  or 
in  fact,  we  can  have  no  common  ground  of  argument ;  they  desire,  of  set  purpose,  to 
ig^ore  God,  and  consequently  to  ignore  the  day  which  beeirs  witness  to  Him.  But 
altogether  apart  from  these  there  are  thousands  of  educated  men  and  women  belong- 
ing to  the  upper  ranks  of  English  society,  who,  under  the  mischievous  influence  and 
example  of  Royal  Princes  and  Princesses,  and  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  have  rushed 
into  extremes  of  Sabbath-breaking,  the  demoralizing  and  pernicious  effects  of  which 
almost  defy  verbal  enumeration  and  description.  I  quote  from  the  last  published 
report  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance  Society  the  following  statement  as  to  this,  and 
I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  many  of  the  quotations  in  the  record  : — 
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'*  The  Society,  sporting,  and  daily  papers  have  given  more  or  less  full  accoonts  of 
amusements  indulged  in.  Those  of  last  season  include  formal  dinner  parties,  smokizig 
concerts,  theatrical  and  semi-theatrical  performances,  comic  recitations  and  amvsixig 
programmes  of  fun  and  frolic,  exhibitions  of  jugglery,  Sunday  parade  in  Hyde  Park, 
coach  drives  of  club  and  other  drags  assembling  at  Hampton  Court,  Richmoad,  and 
other  places  of  resort,  the  "  Sunday  up  the  river,"  boxing  at  the  Pelican  Club,  lawn 
tennis,  dances  at  clubs  and  in  private  houses,  Exhibition  (once  at  least)  of  the  Wild 
West  Show,  Show-Sunday  in  the  studios  of  artists,  full  dress  rehearsals  at  the  Lyoeoniy 
evening  performances  at  the  Gaiety.  These  are  for  the  rich,  while  the  poorer  classes, 
apeing  the  vices  of  society,  have  grown  more  shameless  in  the  conduct  of  their  unions, 
80  that  to-day  the  Working- Men's  Clubs  have  become,  to  use  the  words  of  Merle 
d'Aubign^  in  reference  to  railways,  battering-rams  to  break  down  the  Sabbath.'* 

LAwn  tennis  is  often  played  in  out  of  the  way  country  places  by  fashionable 
Londoners,  much  to  the  moral  injury  of  the  villagers,  who  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on. 

From  lawn  tennis  out  of  doors  to  the  occasional  Sunday  band  in  a  park  or  on  a 
pier  out  of  doors,  is  only  one  step  ;  just  as  it  is  only  one  step  from  the  band  in  3roiir 
Albert  Hall,  or  out  of  doors  in  your  Pomona  Gardens,  to  the  regular  concert  indoors 
every  Sunday  at  the  People's  Palace,  Bethnal  Green  ;  whilst  from  the  People's  Palace, 
open  on  Sundays  for  Secular  concerts,  to  La  Traviata  at  your  Manchester  Theatre,  or 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  or  at  the  Italian  Opera  House,  open  every  Sunday  evenii^.  is 
only  one  more  step.  Let  me  here  remind  you  of  a  significant  fact.  The  so-called  Sacred 
Sunday  Concert  is  a  mockery,  and  a  He  to  boot.  Whenever  a  Sunday  band  is  started 
we  are  ostentatiously  told  that  it  is  only  for  sacred  music.  The  bands  in  the  London 
parks  started  on  this  footing.  Now  listen  to  some  of  the  items  in  the  programmes  of 
the  (i)  Regent's  Park,  (2)  Finsbury,  and  (3)  Southwark  Parks,  dated  May,  1888  : — 

(1)  *'  The  Mikado  Waltz  "  ;  '*  All  we  like  sheep  "  (from  the  Messiah) ;  **  Here  in 
cool  grot  and  mossy  cell "  ;  Mozart's  "  Agnus  Dei^* ;  **  The  Turkish  Patrol." 

(2)  •*Ruby  Waltz";  Anthem  "Hail  Messiah";  "Selections  from  Dorothy"; 
"  Glory  to  Thee,  my  God,  this  night." 

(3)  "  Morning  Glory  Waltz  "  ;  "  Moses  in  Egypt  "  ;  Ballad,  "  The  Last  Muster  "  ; 
"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates,"  Anthem  ;  **  Mirabel  Waltz." 

Could  incongruity  and  profanity  go  further  ? 

Sunday  boating  on  our  rivers  and  sea-coasts  is  another  form  of  dissipation  wfaidi 
has  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  with  dinner  parties  and  musical  evenings  in  tibe 
houses  of  our  aristocracy,  especially  during  the  London  season,  has  led  to  much 
increase  in  the  toil  and  labour  of  those  classes  who  live  by  their  toil  and  labonr. 

Significant  indeed  and  plaintive  was  the  advertisement  I  read  in  the  Times  some 
time  ago  of  the  footman  who  wanted  a  place  **  where  Sunday  was  kept.*'  Who 
shall  say  what  a  record  of  sin  and  disapation  those  few  words  might  not  recall  to 
those  who  knew  the  inner  life  of  some  large  household  in  which  that  poor  man 
evidently  once  had  lived  ? 

The  question  of  travel  is  sufficiently  and  plainly  enough  dealt  with  in  the  foorth 
commandment ;  and  the  binding  and  universal  scope  of  this  commandment  should  be 
clear  to  every  Enclisb  Churchman.  The  actual  words  are  in  the  one  version  of  them, 
that  "  thy  cattle,'  and  in  the  other  "  that  thine  ox  and  thine  siss  may  rest " — thns 
plainly  enough  pointing  to  rest  for  beasts  of  burden  and  travel.  To  bring  this 
injunction  down  to  the  19th  century  it  needs  only  to  substitute  '*  train,"  "steamboat," 
"omnibus,"  "  tramway,"  "cab." 

Travelling  for  pleasure  or  business  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  wide-^iread 
forms  of  Sunday  desecration  which  we  have  in  these  days  to  face.  It  is  widespread 
in  its  visible,  and  wider  still  spread  in  its  invisible,  mischiefs.  I  address  mjrself  here 
not  so  much  to  those  millions  who  have  not  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  as  to  the 
thousands  who  know  Piis  word  and  will,  and  do  it  not.  On  these  an  awful  weight  cS 
responsibility  rests.  How  many  well-to>do  people,  knowing  right  and  under  no  real 
pressure  whatever  to  do  wrong,  start  on  a  Saturday  evening  from  Dover  to  begin  a 
continental  tour,  or  from  Paris  on  a  Sunday  evening  to  6nish  such  a  tour  ?  Many, 
who,  being  under  some  sense  of  responsibility  and  shame,  do  not  go  to  this  extreme, 
yet  will  make  a  Sunday  excursion  by  the  Underground  railway  to  St.  Paul's  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  take  a  train  or  a  cab  to  Mr.  Sputgeon's  Tabernacle.  It  is 
quite  clearly  the  duty  of  such  persons  either  to  walk  to  those  places  of  worship  or 
else  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  nearer  home.  Let  such  fall  back  upon  that  commoo 
privilege  and  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  go  to  his  parish  church.  The  harm  that  is 
done  to  religion  by  the  inconsistencies  of  professing  Christians  in  regard  to  the  Son- 
day  hire  of  horseflesh  is  probably  little  understood  by  people  in  general ;  bat  any 
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persons  in  doubt  as  to  this  would  do  well  to  have  a  few  friendly  talks  on  the  subject 
with  some  London  cabmen  or  omnibus  drivers.  They  will  be  not  a  little  astonished* 
I  fancy,  by  some  of  the  answers  they  will  get  to  their  questions  as  to  the  Sunday  toil 
of  cab,  omnibus  and  tramway  men ;  and  by  some  of  the  comments  which  will  be 
offered  to  them  respecting  the  inconsistencies  of  church-goers. 

I  have  on  numerous  occasions  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  got  into  conver« 
sation  with  drivers  and  conductors  of  public  vehicles,  not  only  in  London  but  in 
various  large  towns,  Portsmouth,  Bath,  and  others,  and  have  met  with  the  one 
unvarying  tale,  which  I  will  give  in  the  words  of  a  Portsmouth  tram  conductor. 

July  21,  1887.  "  14  hours  a  day  ;  lo  hours  Sundays;  and  no  Sundays  off  except 
bj  jpaying  for  it."  Do  any  of  you  realize  what  collecting  pennies  on  a  tramcar  from 
eight  a.m.  to  ten  p.m.  means,  with  twenty  minutes  off  duty  for  dinner,  and  tea  to  be 
snatched  anyhow  ?  On  August  30,  1888,  a  London  onmibus  condiictor  told  me  :  "15 
hours  a  day,  weekdays  and  Sundays  alike ;  only  one  Sunday  off  in  five."  And, 
mark  you,  these  are  chance  instances.  The  Portsmouth  hours  of  14  per  day  is 
below  the  average  :  16  is  a  much  more  common  average.  Call  it  100  hours  a  week, 
deducting  dinner  "  hours,"  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  within  the  mark. 

I  think  I  ought  not  to  pass  away  from  this  branch  of  the  question  without  a  word 
or  two  by  way  of  appeal  to  such  of  you  as  may  be  shareholders  in  conveyance  com- 
panies, be  they  railway,  tramway,  or  omnibus  companies.  The  long  and  exhausting 
Dours  of  toil  which  the  servants  of  these  companies  have  to  endure — ^your  servants, 
be  it  remembered — is  the  result  of  the  greed  of  directors  for  big  dividends  ;  and  the 
greed  of  directors  herein  is  in  turn  the  result  of  high  pressure  put  on  by  you  share- 
holders. I  never  hear  of  a  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London  General  Omnibus 
Company  and  its  12  per  cent,  dividend,  or  of  the  London  Tramway  Company  and  its 
10  per  cent,  dividend  without  a  shudder  at  the  16  and  17  hours*  work  a  day  of  the 
poor  slaves  who  earn  it  for  you  ;  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  am  not  a  share- 
holder in  any  railway  or  other  conveyance  company. 

Have  not  such  men,  under  the  circumstances,  special  claims  to  a  "  free  Sunday  "  ; 
not,  however,  the  sort  of  *'  Free  Sunday  "  advocated  by  the  mischievous  "  Sunday 
Society  "  or  the  miserable  "  National  Sunday  League,"  falsely  so-called. 

As  regards  railways  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  British  railways  on  which  Sunday 
traffic  is  least  are  the  safest,  most  comfortable,  and  best  paying ;  whilst  the  lines  fore- 
most in  Sunday  desecration  are  the  dearest,  slowest,  dirtiest,  and  most  impecunious  of 
all.  Your  own  experiences,  coupled  with  Stock  Exchange  price  lists,  will  supply  the 
names. 

This  meeting  to-night  is  called  a  working-men's  meeting.  Believe  me,  of  the  many 
subjects  discussed  this  week  at  this  Congress  there  is  not  one  that  b  so  essentially  a 
working-class  question  as  the  Sunday  question.  Remove  the  legal  and  moral  barriers 
which  separate  our  Sundays  from  our  weekdays,  and  competition,  coupled  with  the 
ordinary  pressure  naturally  exerted  by  capital  on  labour,  will  very  soon  make  Sunday 
a  day  of  universal  work  for  all  the  wage-earning  classes  in  England,  as  it  now  is 
everywhere  in  Europe,  except  in  old  England,  ft  will  be  seven  days*  work  for  six 
days'  pay  and  slavery  for  all  the  wage-earning  classes,  whereas  at  present  it  is  only 
the  railway,  omnibus,  steamboat,  and  public-house  servants  which  are  slaves  in  the 
sense  that,  robbed  of  their  birthright  as  Englishmen,  they  have  to  work  365  days  a 
year  instead  of  310. 

I  say  nothing  about  the  well-known  fact  that  Sunday  work  does  not  pay.  The 
human  body  cannot  stand  seven  days  of  exhausting  labour  for  more  than  twice  seven 
days  at  a  stretch ;  persevere  with  it  and  your  work  quickly  deteriorates  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Listen  to  Lord  Macaulay — no  fanatic  Puritan  or  "  Sab- 
batarian *' : — 

*'  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  a  man  will  not  produce  more  in  a  week  by  working 
seven  days  than  by  working  six  days.  But  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  he  will  generally  have  produced  more  by  working  seven  davs  a  week  than  by 
working  six  days  a  week  ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  he 
will  have  produced  less  by  working  seven  days  a  week  than  by  working  six  days 
a  week.  We  are  not  poorer,  but  richer,  because  we  have,  through  many  ages,  rested 
from  our  labour  one  day  in  seven.  That  day  is  not  lost.  While  industry  is  suspended, 
while  the  plough  lies  in  the  furrow,  while  the  Exchange  is  silent,  while  no  smoke 
ascends  from  the  factory,  a  process  is  going  on  quite  as  important  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  as  any  process  which  is  performed  on  more  busy  days.  Man,  the  machine  of 
machines — the  machine  compared  with  which  all  the  contrivances  of  the  Watts  and 
Arkwrights  are  worthless — is  repairing  and  winding-up,  so  that  he  returns  to  his 
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labours  on  the  Monday  with  clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirits,  with  renewed 
corporeal  vigour."  All  this  is  certainly  my  own  personal  experience  every  Monday 
morning  throughout  the  year. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  suggest  a  remedy  for  existing  evils  from  the  workman's  potnt  of 
view  ?  I  see  but  one  practical  rem«ly  :  an  extension  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  mce. 
You  know  better  by  far  than  I  do  what  a  blessing  the  Factory  Acts  are  and  what  they 
have  done  for  women  and  children.  The  time  has  come  for  legislative  protection  for 
the  men.  Parliament  must  be  asked  to  say  to  the  railway  and  tramways  companies, 
*'  You  shall  not  work  your  signalmen  and  drivers  and  conductors  sixteen  and  eighteen 
hours  a  day,  weekdays  and  Sundays  alike."  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  the  London 
General  Omnibus  Company  grants  its  four-footed  servants — its  horses — a  system  of 
shifts  and  Sundays  off  which  it  denies  to  its  two-footed  servants — its  men. 

The  question  of  public  libraries  and  museums  being  opened  on  Sundays  raises  some 
issues  somewhat  different  both  in  principle  and  in  detail  from  the  matters  I  have 
hitherto  been  dealing  with.  Up  to  this  point  the  topics  I  have  handled  have  been  of 
private  concern,  for  which  individual  consciences  are  mainly  responsible,  but  the 
opening  of  a  museum  or  a  library  supported  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  or  the 
local  rates  involves  the  State  or  nation  in  its  corporate  capacity.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  a  man  doing  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  but  doing  something  whidb, 
sinful  and  undesirable  in  the  abstract,  may  also  violate  the  conscientious  oonvictkios 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  his  brother  taxpayers  or  ratepayers.  On  the  broadest 
principles  of  Christian  forbearance  and  charity,  I  think  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  a 
Town  Councillor  ought  to  pause  long  before  he  forces  on  a  policy  which,  even  in  the 
most  promising  conceivable  case,  is  beyond  any  question  a  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion.  I  apply  this  observation  more  particularly  to  the  case 
of  museums  and  picture  galleries.  A  man  who  can  make  himself  believe  that  to 
lounge  about  in  a  museum  or  picture  gallery  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  a  Scripluiai  occu- 
pation will  be  able  to  make  himself  believe  anything. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  on  the  lower  ground  of  expediency  :  is  it  useful  ?  Does 
it  tend  to  cure  or  mitigate  any  other  evils  which  beset  society  ?  The  answer  of  ex- 
perience is  a  negative  answer.  Continental  working  men  have  their  museums  and 
picture  galleries  on  Sundays.  Would  you  exchange  the  morals  of  London,  Man- 
chester, or  Liverpool  for  the  morals  of  Paris,  Brussels,  or  Vienna  ?  What  have  these 
places  done  to  promote  religion  and  mitigate  vice  in  Europe  ?  Nothing  ;  absolutely 
nothing !  I  speak  from  personal  inquiries  into  these  matters  in  some  of  the  great 
towns  of  the  conUnent. 

It  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth — indeed  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  if  museums 
are  appreciated  at  all  on  Sundays  it  is  by  people  of  comparative  leisure,  who  could  as 
a  rule  attend  these  places  quite  as  conveniently  on  weekdavs  as  on  Sundays,  and  that 
as  **  counter-attractions  to  the  public-house  "  thev  signally  fail  everywhere  in  England 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons  :  in  most  cases  that  tney  are  open  only  during  hours  when 
public-houses  are  closed,  and  therefore  they  cannot  draw  people  away  from  the  drink 
shops. 

For  instance,  to  take  the  latest  case  I  know  of — ^Wolverhampton.  The  Town 
Council  has  decided  to  open  its  library  from  2  to  5,  the  public-houses  at  Wolver- 
hampton being  closed  from  2.30  to  6.0,  and  soon  I  hope  to  be  closed  altogether, 
and  everywhere,  on  Sundays.  What  is  the  probable  amount  of  the  competition  here  ? 
Nil.  On  the  contrary,  publicans,  with  an  eye  to  business,  always  support  and 
encourage  bands  in  the  parks  and  on  piers  and  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums, 
because  such  gatherine;s  of  people  bring  a  "  roaring  trade'*  to  all  refreshment  places 
of  all  kinds.  This  I  know  and  have  seen  with  mine  own  eyes  at  the  R^ent's  Park 
and  at  Eastbourne. 

Possibly  some  would  draw  a  distinction  between  the  museum  and  the  library,  and 
say  the  latter  cannot  be  open  to  the  same  objections  as  the  former ;  to  read  books  in  a 
library  cannot  be  a  misuse  of  one's  time  on  a  Sunday.  I  take  it  that  this  is  simply  a 
question  of  what  is  read.  Lock  up  the  newspaper  and  the  novel — all  the  secular 
departments — ^and  give  out  only  religious  books  to  the  frequenters  of  your  pubKc 
libraries  and  perhaps  the  compromise  would  be  accepted  by  many ;  but  will  anybody 
offer  such  a  compromise  ?  I  expect  not.  After  all  said  and  done,  I  believe  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  opening  of  libraries  on  Sundays  has  not  been  a  success,  even  from  our  oppo- 
nents* point  of  view  ;  and  that  the  demand,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  for  libraries,  but  rather 
for  pictures,  and  music,  and  theatrical  performances.  Let  us  note  these  tendencies  and 
take  warning  accordingly.  • 

I  must  not  prolong  my  arguments,  though  the  available  materials  are  a  very  long 
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way  indeed  from  being  exhausted.  Indeed  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  has  been 
to  exhibit  a  mere  skeleton  outline  of  them  ;  and  if  I  wanted  to  present  a  succinct 
summary  of  the  whole  case  from  the  Christian  standpoint  I  know  not  where  I  could 
find  words  more  happy  and  to  the  point  than  the  following — words  proceeding  from 
the  pen,  be  it  understood,  of  a  man  who  was  not  only  a  Roman  Catholic  but  a 
Frenchman : — "  II  n'y  a  pas  de  religion  sans  culte,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  de  culte  sans 
Dimandie.*'  **  There  can  be  no  religion  without  public  worship,  and  there  can  be  no 
public  worship  without  Sunday."  ^ 

Our  present  laws  and  customs  as  to  Sunday  are  not  Puritanic — ^that  is,  of  Puritan 
origin.  You  will  find  them  in  the  English  History  of  many  earlier  centuries  :  some 
go  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  times,  and  may  the  day  never  come  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  there  shall  cease  from  amongst  us  that  traditional  respect  and  venera- 
tion for  the  "  Lord's  Day,  commonly  called  Sunday,"  which  in  no  small  degree  has 
contributed,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  material  prosperity 
of  this  land  during  a  thousand  years  past,  from  King  Alfred  the  Great  to  Queen 
Victoria. 


DISCUSSION. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Chairman. 

Let  me  ask  you,  my  friends,  whether  any  of  you  working-men  will-  speak  to  us 
on  these  subjects.  We  do  not  ask  merely  to  address  you.  We  want  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say.  These  are  matters  that  touch  your  life  to  its  very  roots. 
Will  any  of  you  speak  to  us  ? 


Mr.  W.  Plant,  Altrincham. 


It  may  seem  presumption  on  the  part  of  a  working-man  to  get  up  and  speak  before 
this  vast  audience.  However,  as  Sir  William  Houldsworth  nas  over  una  over  again 
dinned  the  question  of  Sunday  closing  into  the  ears  of  the  public,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  it.  I  feel  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  working-man  to  consider  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfiire  of  the  people 
of  the  country.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  any 
publican,  but  I  simply  give  you  my  opinion  from  an  observance  of  nine  years  in  a 
public  thoroughfare,  some  miles  out  oi  Manchester.  The  question  that  has  occurred 
to  me  over  and  over  again  is,  if  you  did  close  public-houses  on  Sunday,  would  it 
conduce  to  the  public  good  ?  I  have  noticed  that  the  worst  characters  who  go  out 
on  the  Sunday  are  those  who  take  the  liquor  with  them.  At  half-past  nine  on  a 
Sunday  mommg,  I  have  seen  nine  vehicles  drawn  up  by  the  road-side,  and  the  people 
in  them  have  been  drunk  with  the  liquor  they  had  brought  from  Manchester.  Do 
yon  blame  the  publicans  for  that  ?  It  you  close  public-houses  on  the  Sunday  will  it 
not  rather  increase  the  evil  ?  Only  a  short  time  ago,  on  a  Sunday  night,  I  saw  a 
pic-nic  party  returning  from  somewhere  in  Cheshire,  and  one  of  the  vehides  was  half 
filled  with  bottles  which  had  contained  liquor  from  Manchester.  (A  voice  :  "  Beer- 
house pic-nics.")  Yes;  will  Sunday  closing  ever  stop  beer-house  pic-nics?  lam 
afraid  that  the  outcome  of  Sunday  closing  will  be  that  small  farms  and  cottages  will 
be  turned  into  places  of  debauchery,  for  I  do  not  think  you  can  ever  stop  people 
going  out  on  a  Sunday — that  is  to  say,  unless  our  reverend  friends  here  will  exert 
themselves  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  done,  and  will  bring  more  moral  suasion 
to  bear.  Surely  moral  suasion  has  not  failed.  Some  years  ago  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  if  the  Education  Act  were  passed  everyone  would  be  made  happy.  The  gentleman 
who  said  that  must  now  admit  that  the  Education  Act  has  failed,  because  there  are 
many  who  are  getting  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  without  having  received  a  plain  and 
practical  education.  As  a  churchman,  I  admit  that  I  should  like  to  see  less  Sunday 
drinking.  But  what  is  our  position  ?  If  our  friends  come  to  see  us,  they  must  come 
on  a  Sunday.  Sir  W.  Houldsworth  has  admitted  that  he  likes  people  to  have  their 
^lass  of  beer  fresh.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  a  glass  of  beer  will  be  fresh  if  it 
IS  drawn  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  kept  in  a  cottage  until  Sunday.  But  I  have  a 
greater  reason  than  any  of  these  for  opposing  Sunday  closing.  I  am  imbued  with  an 
idea  that  the  best  ought  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  working-men  of  the  country, 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  anything  in  the  way  of  repressive  legislation,  or  anything  that 
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does  away  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  bands  of  men  who 
are  congregating  all  over  the  country  under  the  red  banner  of  sodalism.  If  you  do 
away  with  public-houses  you  do  away  with  the  places  of  resort  on  a  Sunday  of 
men  who  are  not  always  prepared  to  spend  their  days  in  churches  and  chapels.  I  am 
afraid  that  such  legblation  will  play  into  the  hands  of  those  who  do  not  intend  to 
abide  by  legitimate  laws,  and  I  would  a  great  deal  sooner  see  moral  suasion  brought 
to  bear.  If  the  ministers  in  large  towns,  instead  of  sending  out  their  debauched 
subjects  to  us  who  live  in  country  districts,  would  come  out  with  them  and  teach  them 
the  beautiful  lessons  w^ch  Canon  McCormick  has  talked  about,  a  ^preat  deal  more 
good  would  be  done  than  by  simply  closing  the  public-houses  and  letting  the  people 
go  where  they  like. 


H.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Horselydown,  London* 

I  DESIRE  to  approach  this  question  of  Sunday  observance  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
worker.  As  one  of  the  great  class  of  commercial  employes^  it  just  as  much  concerns 
me  as  it  does  the  great  mass  of  the  wage  earners.  The  observance  of  Sunday  is  a  question 
just  as  important  to  the  young  clerk  in  his  dull  surburban  lodging  as  to  the  artisan  in 
his  two  rooms  in  a  block  of  artisans*  buildings.  I  take  it  that  the  main  difficulty  we 
have  to  deal  with  is  the  question  of  what  we  mean  by  rest  Rest  does  not  mean  alto- 
gether idleness  or  sleeping ;  it  does  not  mean  a  masterly  inactivity  ;  it  does  not  mean 
heavy  feeding  on  Sunday,  nor  does  it  mean,  as  Prebendary  Refers  has  lately  saud, 
mere  '*  boozing  and  snoozing."  I  take  it  that  by  rest  we  mean  chaise  and  recreation 
for  mind  and  £>dy — a  change  of  occupation  and  a  change  of  scene.  That  being  so, 
of  course  I  at  once  avow  my  advocacy  for  the  opening  of  museums  and  picture  galleries 
on  the  Sunday.  I  know  it  is  generally  argued  that  that  means  the  insertion  of  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Well,  a  good  big  bit  of  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  has  been 
inserted  already.  Before  the  Court  of  Kngland  was  plunged  into  mourning,  I  was 
a  schoolboy  at  Windsor,  and  I  remember  that  our  Sunday  afternoons  were  invariably 
spent  in  attending  evensong  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  and  afterwards  walking  on  the 
terrace  and  listening  to  the  strains  of  a  military  band,  a  very  happy  blending  of  the 
religious  with  what  we  call  the  secular.  Working-men  in  London  ask,  with  much 
reason,  "  If  Kew  Gardens,  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
picture  gallery  and  Hampton  Court  are  to  be  opened  on  Sunday,  as  they  are,  at  the 
public  expense,  wh^,  in  the  name  of  common-sense  and  consistency,  should  not  such 
buildings  as  the  British  Museum  and  National  Gallery  also  be  opened  ?  *'  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  increasing  labour,  I  think  that  is  a  mere  bug-bear.  I  am  convinced, 
from  what  I  know  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question,  that  there  would  be 
voluntary  labour  enough  to  look  after  those  buildings  during  the  lew  hours  they  would 
be  opened.  I  want  to  know  what  the  great  combinations  of  workers  would  say  to 
working  on  a  Sunday — what  the  great  trades'  unions  would  say  if  the  employers  used 
the  opening  of  museums  on  Sunday  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber ot  working  days.  There  is  one  thing  of  which  I  think  we  may  well  remind  our 
Sabbatarian  friends.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  they  dare  not  attempt  to  arouse 
any  public  spirit  in  this  country  with  a  view  to  travelling  back  to  the  old  days  when 
Sunday  was  far  more  of  a  dull  day  than  it  is  now.  As  a  churchman,  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy  do  not  appreciate  the  opinion  of  the  mass  of  the 
workers  on  this  question.  We  have  been  discussing  at  this  Congress  the  question  of 
breaking  down  that  false  line  which  divides  the  religious  from  the  secular.  There  are 
a  great  many  things  put  down  as  merely  secular  which  are  in  their  very  essence  re- 
ligious, and  I  would  b^  the  clergy  who  object  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums 
not  to  go  on  trying  to  impose  this  burden  on  the  workers.  It  is  no  use  saying  to 
them  that  if  you  have  this  kind  of  thing  on  Sunday  you  will  not  be  able  to  come  to 
church.  As  an  active  Church-worker  in  London,  I  know  very  well  that  the  great 
mass  of  men  do  not  go  to  church  on  Sunday  as  it  is.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  workers  to  appeal  over  the  heads  of  Christian  teachers  to  the  mind  of 
Christ  Himself  in  regard  to  plain  matters  which  we  obscure  by  difficulties  and  refine- 
ments. My  own  view  is  that  what  is  unholy  on  Sunday  is  equally  unholy  on  any 
other  day.  I  am  no  advocate  for  license  in  this  matter,  but  I  plead  for  Christian 
liberty.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  pleasures  of  the  nch  on  Sunday.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  people  who  have  satisfied  themselves  with  pleasure  throughout 
the  week  and  who  desire  some  excitement  on  Sunday.  But,  as  a  man  living  among 
thousands  of  my  fellow-citizens  less  fortunately  placed  than  myself,  I  know  perfectly 
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well  how  Yery  few  their  joys  are,  and  how  dull,  and  hopeless,  and  aimless  their  lives 
are,  and  I  know  that  Sunday  is  anything  but  a  bright  and  joyous  day  for  them.  I 
yield  to  no  man,  prelate.  Driest,  or  layman,  in  my  intense  desire  that  the  kii:^om  of 
Christ  should  be  extended  here,  or  in  my  appreciation  of  Christian  wonhip.  I  always 
try  to  act  up  to  that  high  ideal  of  worshipping  God  every  day,  and  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  early  in  the  morning.  I  do  not  know  how  Canon  McCormick  would  justify 
the  example  of  some  of  the  German  reformers  or  of  Calvin  to  wit,  who  used  to  enjoy 
his  game  of  bowls  on  the  Sunday.  I  am  quite  content  to  be  on  the  side  of  those,  like 
Prebendary  Harry  Jones,  who  through  good  report  and  evil  report  have  for  many 
vears  advocated  a  freer  and  fuller  use  of  the  Sunday.  When  the  tender  and  saintly 
Keble  was  at  his  village  of  Hursley  he  found  that  the  morals  of  the  village  lads  were 
very  much  improved  indeed  after  he  had  instituted  the  game  of  cricket  on  the 
Sunday. 

Stephen  Bourne,  Esq.,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

The  first  Church  Congress  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  was  in  the  northern 
town  of  Newcastle.  This  question  then  came  up  for  discussion,  and  I  spoke  upon  it. 
The  next  morning,  on  my  way  home,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Durham  Cathedral,  and,  at  the 
door  a  man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  want  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
working-men,  for  the  words  you  uttered  at  Newcastle  on  their  behalf*"  I  need  not 
say  that  those  words  were  uttered  against  the  propositions  which  have  been  brought 
before  you  by  several  speakers  this  evening.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  some 
experience  in  this  matter,  for  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy  I  am  often  travelling  the 
streets  of  London  on  Sunday,  and  I  can  say  that  one  result  of  the  opening  of  such 
places  as  Kew  Gardens  and  Hampton  Court  is,  that  every  Sunday,  from  Nelson's 
Monument  at  Charing  Cross  almost  up  to  and  even  beyond  the  station,  there  is  a 
string  of  four-horse  drags  and  other  conveyances  touting  for  passengers  to  Kew  and 
Hampton.  That  is  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  labour  that  would  be  introduced  by  the 
opening  of  other  places  of  public  resort.  Having  known  London  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century,  and  having  a  keen  recollection  of  what  it  was  in  my  earlier  days,  I  say 
that  year  by  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  work  carried  on  upon  the  Sunday. 
There  are  more  shops  open  on  Sunday  than  there  ever  were,  and  more  people 
engaged  very  late  on  Saturday  night  in  preparing  for  the  Sunday.  I  am  perfectly 
certain  that  Sunday  labour  is  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  desire  for  Sunday 
amusement.  We  were  told  the  other  night,  when  discussing  the  question  of  female 
labour  in  the  East  of  London,  that  women  were  obliged  to  sell  themselves  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  remuneration  received  by  them.    I  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 

rutting  additional  temptation  in  their  way  if  we  opened  the  door  to  Sunday  labour, 
am  certain  that  the  same  degree  of  pressure  will,  following  the  continental  fashion, 
be  brought  to  bear  on  Sunday  as  on  other  days  as  soon  as  it  becomes  a  day  on  which 
there  is  an  increase  of  employment,  first  for  purposes  of  pleasure  and  then  for  purposes 
of  profit.  Let  us  take  evidence  of  those  who  are  the  most  devoted  servants  of 
pleasure,  and  we  certainly  do  not  find  that  those  who  are  in  favour  of  the  Sunday 
opening  of  amusements  are  prominent  in  Christian  character  and  conduct  I  have 
heard  enough  this  evening  to  show  me  that  the  feeling  of  the  working-men  of  Man- 
chester is  quite  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  working-man  who  spoke  to  me  at  the 
door  of  Durham  Cathedral.  There  are  generally  three  or  four  persistent  advocates 
of  the  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  whom  I  have  followed  from  Congress  to 
Congress,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  are  absent  on  the  present  occasion.  I  hope 
tluit  this  means  that  they  are  coming  to  a  better  mind  on  the  subject.  May  I  say  that 
when  I  spoke  at  Newcastle  I  referred  to  the  blessedness  of  a  Sunday  spent  amidst  the 
family  in  religious  exercises  and  in  working  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow  Christians, 
and  I  said  of  those  who  advocated  a  contrary  course  that  they  could  have  had  no 
experience  of  a  Sunday  so  spent.  Let  us  hope  that  our  opponents  to-night,  who  I  am 
certain  are  sincere — for  those  who  have  taken  up  this  view  are  those  with  whom  I 
am  constantly  working  in  London  and  elsewhere — may  have  the  blessed  experience  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  then  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  have  them  advocating  this 
deviation  from  tne  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  Day. 
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The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  AM  afraid  the  time  has  come  when,  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  I  must  trj  to 
wind  up  this  meeting.  I  have  at  once  to  throw  myself  upon  your  sympathy,  and  I 
take  it  I  shall  not  appeal  to  a  Lancashire  audience  in  vain.  Your  own  Bishop,  vith 
his  unmatched  eloquence,  ready  speech,  and  generous  heart,  ought,  by  rights,  to  be 
standing  in  the  place  I  occupy,  and  thrilling  you  with  the  tone  of  that  voice  which 
always  carries  conviction  with  it.  But  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  been  thankful  to  bate 
been  here  this  evening,  and  to  have  heard  such  strong  expressions  from  working-men 
on  the  side  of  what  they  believe  to  be  righteousness,  and  of  appreciation  of  the  Chaich 
of  England  and  her  work.  The  times  have  greatly  changed,  and  we,  who  are  work- 
ing under  God  for  you,  have  learnt  much  from  you.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  flatter  yon, 
but  thank  God  we  have  in  late  years  come  into  much  more  real  sympathy  one  with 
another,  and  we  have  begun  to  understand  one  another  better  than  ever  before.  I 
believe  also  that  we  are  working  more  unitedly  than  ever,  and  much  of  this  is  owing 
to  the  success  of  our  Church  Congresses.  I  say  that  times  have  changed.  These 
walls  within  which  I  speak,  and  the  ground  on  which  this  building  stands,  witness  to 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  Within  these  v^Ils  have  vibrated  the  tones  of 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  of  those  who  have  ever  come  from  the  ranks  of  Englishmen 
and  who  have  thrilled  and  turned  English  hearts  almost  as  they  would.  In  the  build- 
ing which  preceded  this,  great  triumphs  were  won  during  the  days  of  the  Com 
Trade  struggle,  and  on  the  ground  on  which  this  building  stands,  I  am  told,  the 
dragoons  charged  in  amongst  the  people  in  those  terrible  days  of  Peterloo,  when  the 
ground  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the  people.  And  now,  here  we  meet  to  win  peace- 
ful victories  for  the  country,  for  the  people,  and  for  Cjod,  by  mutual  discussion  under 
the  eye  of  God,  meeting  heart  to  heart,  and  though  not  always  of  the  same  opinion,  one 
with  another,  yet  determined  to  speak  and  act  and  work  as  brothers  in  one  great 
cause.  The  Church  has  taken  part  in  these  changes — ^not  in  her  fundamentals,  for 
her  doctrines  she  has  received  once  for  all,  but  in  some  details  of  the  application  of 
those  doctrines,  and  in  what  I  may  call  the  exteriors  of  religion.  We  owe  to  one  on 
this  platform,  Archdeacon  Emery,  a  very  great  deal  of  the  beneficent  portion  of 
the  change  which  has  come  about  by  the  action  of  our  Church  Congress.  And  this 
in  the  face  of  all  diffictilties ;  for  by  going  from  point  to  poinl  to  hold  meetings 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  oringing  together  some  of  the  most  devotd 
and  some  of  the  foremost  sons  of  the  Church  of  England  to  take  counsel  together, 
great  good  has  been  effected.  We  now  take  you  into  our  counsel,  and  ask  for  your 
opinion  on  many  points,  while  we  seek  to  instruct  you.  We  do  not  seek  to  legisUte 
for  you  apart,  but  with  you.  We  are  glad  when  working-men  will  stand  on  the  plat- 
form and  speak  to  us.  Their  language  is  not  always  our  own  language,  their  ideas 
not  always  our  ideas,  but  there  is  real  harmony.  We  know  that  whilst  in  eveiy 
army  men  are  armed  in  different  ways,  yet  when  the  foe  is  in  sight,  they  are  all  of  one 
mind.  So  it  is  with  us  in  this  old  Church  of  England.  There  are  more  workers 
now  than  ever  there  were  before.  I  believe,  verily,  there  are  more  prayers  than  ever 
there  were  before ;  and,  from  many  a  quiet  working-man's  home,  from  many  a 
secluded  spot,  whence  little  or  nothing  of  personal  service  can  issue,  there  is  going  up 
continuously  to  God  a  great  stream  of  prevailing  intercession  which  finds  its  answer 
before  the  Throne  of  God,  and  uplifts  the  arms  and  gives  power  to  the  voices  of  those 
who  are  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Well,  dear  friends,  we  take  you  into 
counsel.  The  matters  we  have  debated  each  night  in  this  hall  are  but  details  in 
the  great  contest  between  truth  and  error.  Vet  they  are  important.  Tu  touch  on  one  or 
two  points.  There  can  be  nothing  in  itself  wrong  in  entering  a  library  or  picture 
gallery,  or  a  museum  on  God's  great  day  of  rest,  but  the  question  for  us  is,  first  of  all, 
if  it  is  not  wrong,  is  it  expedient  ?  I  remember  learning  a  lesson  about  this  years  ago, 
when  I  had  a  great  Bible  class  for  men  on  Sundays,  in  another  part  of  Lancashire. 
We  debated  many  subjects  together  after  the  Bible-reading,  and  I  remember  having 
my  opinion  changed  on  this  subject  by  the  arguments  of  the  working- 
men  who  attended  that  class.  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought  it  vras  a  great 
hardship  that  picture  galleries  and  the  like  should  not  be  opened  on  the  Sunday 
and  I  am  still  not  quite  convinced  that  there  is  not  a  class  of  men  for  whom  it  would 
be  well  to  have  more  relaxation  on  the  Sunday  than  now.  What  is  your  single  man, 
who  can  only  afford  a  bedroom,  to  do  on  a  Sunday ;  is  he  in  wet  weather  to  sit  in 
that  room  all  day,  except  during  service  time,  or  else  go  to  the  public-house  ?  What 
are  those  who  live  in  the  squalid  houses  and  foetid  streets  of  our  great  towns  to  do  oQ 
Sunday  ?    But  I  put  the  question  to  these  working-men — ^^  Do  yon  want  museums 
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and  picture  galleries  open  on  the  Sunday?  "  and  they  said  **  No."  (Cries  of  " No.") 
Just  so,  and  you  have  not  changed  your  voices  in  all  these  years.  You  do  not  want 
them.  But  there  are  these  many  people,  just  as  good  as  you  and  I,  who  think  they  ought 
to  be  open ;  and  so  in  discussing  these  questions  here  in  public  we  learn  a  lesson  of 
mutual  forbearance  and  toleration.  But,  working-men  of  Manchester,  take  care  that  no- 
body by  any  specious  argument  increases  your  Sunday  labour,or  takes  from  you  your  day 
of  rest.  It  I  may  sav  one  single  word  about  the  closing  of  public- houses  on  Sunday, 
it  will  be  this.  It  is  the  easiest  possible  thing  to  accomplish  if  only  people  are  agreed  ; 
close  your  mouths  and  you  will  shut  the  houses.  Now,  here  we  have  much  to  encourage 
us  ;  we  know  that  as  years  go  by  this  question  of  temperance  is  gaining  ground,  and 
that  more  working-men  and  women,  and  more  men  in  other  ranks  of  society  are 
proving  from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  that  it  is  possible  to  live,  and  to  live  in  full 
enjoyment  of  health  without  a  single  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor.  But  you  know 
that  some  cannot  shut  their  mouths,  or  think  they  cannot.  Very  well,  what  shall  we 
do  for  these  ?  Are  we  to  have  public-houses  open  for  a  portion  of  Sunday  ?  (Cries  of 
"  No.")  Well,  so  I  say.  Still  remember  you  cannot  legislate  ahead  of  public  opinion, 
b*it  who  forms  public  opinion  ?  Who  forms  righteous  public  opinion  ?  Do  you  not 
see  what  a  great  power  the  Church  of  God  has  in  this  matter  ?  If  you  help  to  form 
a  righteous  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  legislation  must  follow  in  time,  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  We  have  heard  again  to-night  the  fresh  beer  argument  against  Sunday 
closing.  Well,  I  like  fresh  fish,  but  I  don't  send  out  men  to  catch  me  a  bit  of 
fresh  nsh  on  the  Sunday,  and  if  you  require  a  mackerel  to  keep  fresh  from  Saturday 
to  Sunday,  may  you  not  as  reasonably  require  that  a  bottle  of  beer  shall  keep  itself 
in  a  drinkable  condition,  if  let  alone,  from  the  Saturday  night  to  the  Sunday  evening. 
Really  it  appears  to  be  the  old  story.  There  are  many  people  who  are  afraid  of  letting 
the  working-man  get  in  a  supply  of  liquor  for  Sunday  on  the  Saturday  because  they 
think  he  will  drink  it  all  on  the  Saturday  night.  As  the  Irishman  said  years  ago  : — 
*'  Does  your  riverence  think  I  would  sleep  a  wink  at  night  if  I  knew  there  was  a 
dhrop  of  the  cratur  in  the  house?"  Surely  we  can  trust  the  working-men  of 
England  with  the  custody  of  their  own  cellars  from  the  Saturday  night  to  the 
Monday  morning.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  Sunday  travelling,  you  have 
been  reminded  that  "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man."  But  He  who  thus 
spoke  had  also  told  us  that  man  was  made  for  God.  Carry  that  one 
step  further  on.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  the  man  was  made  for  God  ; 
the  man,  then,  in  the  words  of  the  great  St.  Augustine,  was  made  to  find  his 
rest  in  God,  and  he  will  never  know  what  true  rest  is  until  he  has  found  his  rest 
in  God.  And,  oh,  working-men,  remember  that  there  is  a  rest  in  worship  that 
.<wme  of  your  souls  already  know.  There  is  a  rest  for  the  spirit  when  it  is  poured  out 
in  intercession  and  uplifted  on  the  wings  of  praise,  which  some  of  you,  thank  God, 
have  been  led  on  to  understand.  Value  your  day  of  rest,  not  merely  as  one  of  bodily 
inaction,  but  as  one  on  which  your  soul  is  steeped  in  communion  with  your  God,  and 
you  will  go  out  to  your  work  on  Monday  refreshed  by  that  marvellous  rest  that 
comes  from  touching,  spirit  to  spirit,  the  Lord  God  who  made  the  soul  within  you. 
Now,  I  will  ask  you  one  question.  What  shall  this  great  Church  Congress  week 
end  in  for  you  and  for  me  ?  I  can  only  say  that  I  trust  it  will  end  in  greater  and 
more  self-denying  work  for  the  people  of  this  land,  rich  and  poor,  than  ever  before. 
But  I  want  you  to  understand  your  part  in  the  work.  If  there  is,  as  I  believe,  a  great 
increase  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation,  what  does  it  mean  ?  What  are  your  trades* 
unions  teaching  you  ?  Brotherhood?  What  is  co-operation  teaching  you.  Brotherhood  ? 
What  really  is  the  message  of  the  Church  to  you  ?  It  is  brotherhood  under  one  great 
Father.  Brotherhood  reminds  you  of  a  family  and  of  home.  The  Church  of  God  is 
your  home.  As  I  go  to  and  fro  in  the  country  I  meet  men  who  do  not  understand 
what  the  Church  is ;  and  I  hear  men,  who  dislike  the  Church,  speaking  hard  words 
about  her.  I  should  have  liked  some  of  these  men  to  have  been  present  on  these 
evenings,  and  to  have  seen  the  genuine  enthusiasm  pervading  these  great  assemblies 
of  Ch\irchmen.  Will  you  ever  consent  to  see  this  Church  pulled  down  ?  (Cries  of 
"No.")  Why  not?  Because  you  believe  that  God  has  planted  it  in  this  country. 
Yes.  Look  back  into  the  old  days  of  history,  and  you  see  God  guiding,  over  stormy 
waters  and  through  almost  trackless  regions,  the  feet  of  apostolic  men,  that  He  might 
plant  His  Church  in  this  country,  as  the  means  of  the  conversion  of  the  people — ^the 
Church  which  has  been  here  ever  since  that  time,  with  her  three-fold  order  of 
ministry  and  with  her  liturgy.  What  other  Church  could  you  put  in  its  place? 
Where  will  you  find  one  that  so  satisfies  your  legitimate  aspirations,  and  proviaes  for 
the  deepest  longings  of  your  hearts,  or  teaches  you  evangelic  truth,  held  in  apostolic 
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order?  But  if  so,  what  a  grand  work  Chorchtnen  have  before  them.  Never,  I 
believe,  was  there  such  an  opportunity  for  carrying  God*$  truths  home  to  men's 
hearts ;  men  are  yearning  for  definite,  helpful  teaching  ;  and  here  we  need  lay  help, 
and  this  not  only  in  providing  means,  but  m  giving  personal  service.  Lay  evangelists, 
properly  taught,  and  working  under  definite  rules,  are  wanted ;  men  who  can  go  to 
those  of  their  own  class,  and  can  tell  them  simply  of  the  truths  which  have  made 
their  own  hearts  glad,  and  can  bring  them  on  to  more  definite  instruction  from  the 
clergy  of  the  Church ;  hopeful,  prayerful,  faithful  work  is  wanted,  with  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm  running  through  all,  like  sparks  of  fire,  for,  I  believe,  indifference,  rather 
than  unbelief,  is  the  chief  stumbling-block  of  the  day ;  and  even  indifference  can  be 
warmed  into  a  genuine  glow  by  the  enthusiasm  that  is  bom  of  a  lively  faith. 

Well,  the  time  has  come  for  the  closing  of  this  meeting,  and  I  must  stop.  We  have 
not  thrown  open  this  great  hall,  night  after  night,  to  working  men  in  vain.  But  it 
depends  on  you  what  shall  be  the  fruit  of  these  meetings.  We  have  reminded  you 
that  the  Church  of  God  knows  no  politics,  acknowledges  no  parties,  teaches  no 
shibboleths.  That  her  teaching  is  at  once  as  broad  and  as  narrow  as  her  Master's ; 
that  her  object  is  to  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  on  the  accurate 
performance  of  this  duty  by  each,  does  tne  success  of  the  whole  depend.  If  we  have 
spoken  strongly  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  let  each  seek 
to  carry  out  his  duty  to  God  and  man  more  lovingly,  so  that,  at  least,  on  the  tomb  of 
each  the  words  might  some  day  well  be  written,  wluch  were  chosen  by  the  great  Indian 
soldier  to  describe  his  life,  "  Here  lies  one  who  strove  to  do  his  duty." 


CONCERT  BALL, 
Friday    Evening,    October    5th,    1888. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BiSHOP  OF  Calcutta  in  the  Chair. 


THE  DESIRABLENESS  OF  REVIVING  THE  COMMON 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  OF  MEN. 

{a)  Clergymen. 

{b)  Laymen. 

{c)  In  Connection  With  Missions  to  the  Heathen. 

PAPERS. 

(a)  Clergymen. 

The  Very  Rev.  William  J.  Butler,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

(Dr.  Butler's  paper  was  unfortunately  lost  before  reaching  the  pub- 
lishers. A  brief  Summary  will  be  found  on  page  752.  See  Editor^s 
note^  page  viii.) 


The  Rev.  R  M.  Benson,  Cowley  St.  John,  Oxford. 

The  desirableness  of  reviving  the  common  religious  life  amongst  men, 
specially  clergymen— that  is  my  subject  I  suppose  I  am  not  here 
to  speak  of  the  religious  life  as  a  vocation,  but  of  some  of  its  effects 
upon  society,  and  the  need  of  it  in  the  present  day.  In  its  higher 
and  essential  characteristics  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  life 
specially  abiding  under  the  blessing  of  God  by  reason  of  individual 
consecration  to  Him.  Our  present  purpose  is  not  with  this,  but  with 
its  subsidiary  advantages.     Those  who  enter  it  must  learn  its  blessings 
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by  experience.  Surely,  however,  we  ought  to  look  to  it  as  being  a 
principle  of  spiritual  power  diffusing  many  of  the  gifts  of  heaven  to 
mankind.  If  there  is  no  Divine  influence  radiating  from  a  religious 
community,  then  such  religious  life  must  be  a  sham. 

Alas !  It  may  be  so  1  It  has  been  so !  Religious  communities 
grew  very  often  to  be  unrealities  by  the  very  fact  of  growth. 

A  religious  life  must  be  a  struggling  life,  and  when  it  ceases  to 
be  so  it  loses  its  character.  Religious  homes  may  indeed  remain  as 
places  of  collegiate  retreat  from  the  world  and  its  snares,  and  yet  no 
longer  be  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  their  founders.  Religion  may 
have  lapsed  into  routine,  and  the  striving  with  God  which  won  for  an 
earlier  age  the  name  of  Israel  in  all  the  fulness  of  its  blessing  may  have 
degenerated  into  a  striving  for  God  with  men.  The  vision  of  Peniel 
may  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  are  apt  to  heave  a  sigh  of  regret,  standing  amidst  the  ruins  of  some 
lovely  abbey,  to  think  how  God  was  worshipped  there  of  old,  but  probably 
there  were  those  who  worshipped  beneath  the  roof  ere  it  fell  whose  hearts 
experienced  a  deeper  sadness  to  think  how  the  very  grandeur  of  the 
architectural  arrangements  testified  to  the  decay  of  that  which  this 
glorious  fabric  was  intended  to  enshrine.  So  it  is  that  communities  of 
reformed  and  observant  Religious  have  had  to  flee  from  the  very  beauty 
which  wins  our  homage,  a  beauty  not  evil  in  itself,  a  beauty  that  was  the 
natural  material  outcome  of  accumulated  influence,  and  yet  felt  to  be  a 
burden  by  those  who  dwelt  therein.  The  religious  soul  breathes  forth  in 
utterances  such  as  St.  Bernard's  letter  to  the  Religious  of  Cluny,  and 
knows  no  power,  sees  no  beauty,  save  in  the  poverty  of  Christ  To  that 
it  looks  and  that  alone  as  being  the  power  whereby  the  world  should  be 
overcome. 

The  growth  of  this  world's  wealth  can  indeed  scarcely  be  any  relief, 
to  the  poverty  of  the  religious,  for  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
works  naturally  increase,  and  thus  there  is  an  ever  enlarging  circle  of 
demand  draining  their  resources. 

As  long  as  a  community  is  true  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  in  the  midst  of 
such  organization  of  worldly  means,  we  may  look  for  the  life  of  Christ  to 
communicate  a  supernatural  power  to  the  wealth  which  they  administer ; 
but  it  is  difficult  for  the  pristine  simplicity  to  be  maintained  when  the 
hands  which  should  be  lifted  up  in  prayer  are  cumbered  by  the  responsi- 
lities  of  outward  position. 

If  men  have  come  into  religion  because  it  provides  a  congenial  home, 
because  it  offers  a  prospect  of  usefulness,  because  they  may  thus  escape 
from  some  of  the  snares  of  the  world,  they  may  indeed  find  what  they 
want,  but  they  fail  of  the  real  purpose  of  their  holy  institution.  There 
can  be  but  one  reason  for  entering  a  religious  life,  one  adequate  reason, 
one  only  reason — a  call  from  God  to  do  so.  If  Ck)d  calls  any  to  live  in 
closer  union  with  Christ  under  religious  vows,  well  and  good.  If  God 
does  not  call  them,  they  can  but  reap  to  themselves  disappointment  by 
attempting  the  profession. 

Have  we  then  a  question  as  to  the  desirableness  of  reviving  the 
religious  life  of  men  ?  I  think  it  is  answered.  If  God  wills  it,  it  will  be. 
If  God  does  not  call  men  to  this  life,  no  power  of  man  can  accomplish 
the  revival.  The  very  term  **  revival "  seems  to  indicate  that  God  sdone 
can  accomplish  it.  Some  things  we  may  revive,  but  only  empty  fashions. 
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We  cannot  revive  living  entities.  The  word  "  revival  *'  may  be  a 
metaphor,  but  a  religious  community  must  have  a  real  life.  Man  can- 
not give  life  to  his  works.  All  that  has  life  comes. fresh  from  the  hands  of 
God.  We  might  as  well  stand  in  a  churchyard  and  bid  the  dead  bones 
live  as  attempt  to  initiate  a  form  of  life  within  the  Church  which  cannot 
burst  into  blossom  save  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord,  the 
Life-giver. 

While,  then,  we  consider  the  manifold  advantages  accruing  to  the 
Church  from  the  development  of  religious  orders,  we  must  be  careful  to 
remember  that  it  does  not  rest  with  us  to  say  it  shall  be  or  shall  not 
We  may  pray  for  God  to  visit  His  people  with  such  vocations.  Our 
Lord  bids  us  pray  that  He  will  send  labourers  into  His  harvest,  but  any 
attempt  that  does  not  originate  in  the  Divine  call  must  come  to  nothing. 

The  call  is  of  God,  and  those  who  enter  the  religious  life  must  feel 
the  call  to  be  from  God.  No  tentative  scheme  of  usefulness  will  have 
the  necessary  vitality. 

We  may  regret  to  see  no  greater  evidence  of  God  calling  men  to  the 
religious  life  in  our  own  day.  So  much  could  be  effected  if  there  were 
religious  houses  for  men  carrying  on  the  work  which  no  purely  secular 
agency  can  accomplish.  How  large  an  amount  of  devotion  smoulders 
in  individuality  which  would  blaze  into  manifold  power  if  it  had  the  or- 
ganic coherence  and  the  joyous  inspiration  of  the  religious  life.  Clergy 
struggling  in  poverty  have  to  bear  what  is  much  harder  than  the  simple 
poverty  of  a  religious  house.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  as  if  men  were  pre- 
pared to  accept  what  would  transform  it  with  such  brightness  and  elas- 
ticity— the  consecrated  separation  of  the  religious  life. 

One  reason  is  the  practical  character  of  our  age.  Energy!  Push!  Schemes 
for  good  !  Yes  !  All  this  I  We  must  not  depreciate  the  workings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  our  own  day  because  they  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  any  former  age.  But  these  things  introduce  many  conceptions  which 
militate  against  the  suppliant  attitude  of  those  who  would  be  ever  waiting 
upon  God  in  order  to  have  their  strength  renewed.  The  hurrying  to  and 
fro  given  us  by  the  prophet  as  the  characteristic  of  the  last  age  of  the  world 
when  knowledge  should  be  increased  destroys  the  tranquil  spirit  of 
contemplation.  Instead  of  pondering  on  great  truths,  men  seek 
to  formulate  hasty  theories  so  as  to  systematize  the  multitudinous  details 
of  a  bewildering  strife  between  man's  last  reading  of  nature's  documents 
and  man's  interpretations  of  the  inspired  records. 

Then,  too,  the  conciousness  of  the  individual  interests  of  eternity 
seems  to  draw  the  soul  away  from  practical  duties  to  mankind.  So  it 
seems  to  many.  They  are  afraid  of  losing  touch  with  the  masses,  and 
it  ends  too  often  in  their  losing  touch  with  God.  They  are  absorbed 
into  the  whirl  of  necessitous  populations.  But  their  touch  has  lost 
its  power.  They  may  rouse  the  sleeper  in  his  prison,  but  theirs  is 
not  what  it  might  have  been — the  touch  of  an  angel.  The  sleeper 
wakes  to  know  his  bondage,  but  the  chains  do  not  fall  off  from  his 
hands.  So  by  our  worldliness  do  we  fail  in  what  we  try  to  do.  We 
need  some  breathing  time  that  we  may  ask  God  to  do  it.  We  need  to 
act  with  more  repose.  But  even  thus  God,  helping  us  in  our  over-haste, 
gives  us  constant  encouragement  to  seek  Him.     Why  will  we  not  ? 

The  Spirit  of  God  is  working  no  less  powerfully  now  than  aforetime. 
Domestic  virtues  grace  the  present  day  which  had  no  scope  amidst  the 
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arrangements  of  an  earlier  age.  These  cheer  our  hearts  with  conscious- 
ness of  His  unfailing  love.  But  these,  too,  in  the  midst  of  our  social 
effervescence,  make  it  difficult  for  many  to  break  the  ties  of  home 
and  give  themselves  to  the  devotional  and  missionary  exercises  of 
religious  consecration. 

Still  do  we  long  for  the  deeper  devotions  of  a  time  when  the  domin- 
ance of  evil  in  the  world  drove  men  into  religion  !  Our  needs  are  not 
the  same  as  those  of  old,  but  they  are  not  less.  Our  Lord  seems  to 
foretell  both  their  position  and  ours.  In  a  series  of  parables  He  sums 
up  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  Church  of  the  middle  ages  is 
described  under  the  image  of  a  man  seeking  treasure  hid  in  a  field,  and 
selling  all  that  he  may  gain  it.  The  Church  of  the  last  days  comes 
before  us  in  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  seashore  when  the  fishermen  are 
dragging  a  net  full  of  the  spoils  of  the  deep,  both  good  and  bad. 

As  individuals  have  a  vocation,  some  for  contemplative  life  and  some 
for  action,  so  the  Church  has  successive  vocations  at  successive  periods. 
We  ought  not,  however,  on  that  account  to  think  that  we  can  let  go 
what  holy  men  before  us  found.  We  are  the  heu-s  of  all  the  ages  and 
ought  to  cherish  every  faculty  whereby  our  forefathers  learnt  to  glorify 
God.  It  were  an  anachronism  to  endeavour  to  cover  the  land  in  an 
age  of  railroads  with  those  quiet  homes  of  piety  in  which  thousands  were 
assembled  to  fight  against  Satan  under  the  leadership  of  some  spiritual 
head,  but  it  would  be  treason. against  the  unchanging  faith  of  Christ  to 
think  that  any  branch  of  His  army  had  lost  His  favour,  or  that  all  must 
go  into  the  field  equipped  with  the  newest  inventions  of  machinery. 
The  battle  of  Christ  requires  us  to  breathe  against  the  enemy  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  we  need  our  religious  communities  as  homes  of 
devotional  retirement  where  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  may  be  cherished  and 
men  may  become  strong  for  fight. 

Indeed  there  is  all  the  greater  need  of  religious  houses  because  of  the 
manifold  forms  of  philanthropic  energy  which  have  sprung  into  being. 
There  is  a  great  danger  amidst  our  numerous  secular  demands  lest 
while  we  are  absorbed  in  remedying  great  calamities,  we  may  be  content 
with  measures  which  have  only  superficial  and  transitory  effects. 
Civilization  tries  vainly  to  help  ail.  The  ministration  of  a  religious 
house  will  be  more  individual.  It  is  only  individual  love  which  can 
save  some. 

Our  very  hospitals  we  are  told  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into 
mere  schools  of  science.  We  need  religious  communities  in  order  to 
keep  alive  amidst  our  social  advances  the  supreme  claims  of  charity  and 
the  full  acknowledgment  of  God. 

A  Religious  Rule  serves  to  sustain  even  the  best  of  philanthropic 
workers. 

It  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  truth  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
those  who  have  to  observe  it.  It  is  a  continual  reminder  that,  how- 
ever great  may  be  the  difficulties  of  our  position,  we  must  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.  It  elevates  the  soul  with 
holy  joy  when  ready  to  sink  in  weariness.  It  keeps  a  heavenly  aim 
before  the  mind  which  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  forget  God  even 
while  working  for  Him.  More  thaix  that*  ^^  brings  the  assurance  of  a 
constant  communion  with  God  in  tj^-^  0®^^^  °^  prayer  and  praise  which 
mark  the  day.      Even  those  who  -^  -^ot  be  present  in  the  choir  are 
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strengthened  for  their  work  by  the  unceasing  round  of  devotions  by 
which  the  community  intercedes  on  their  behalf.  Their  outward  labours 
lack  the  refining  tenderness  of  family  affection.  In  choir  they  find  a 
sweeter  home  than  nature  can  supply.  The  gathered  community 
experiences  the  fellowship  and  seeks  the  guidance  of  God.  The  Psalter, 
as  they  recite  it,  carries  them  through  the  varied  discipline  whereby  the 
people  of  God  were  trained  of  old,  and  the  words  uttered  in  typical  con- 
ciousness  of  Messiah  yet  to  come,  are  transformed  into  channels  of 
grace  now  that  He  is  ascended  to  the  throne  of  God. 

The  religious  missioner  is  called  to  the  fixed  hours  of  devotion,  from 
the  overburdening  sympathy  with  sorrow  too  great  for  man's  relief^  to 
join  with  Christ  in  the  various  utterances  of  His  redeeming  Love,  and 
accept  all  difficulties  as  a  means  of  union  with  Him  Who  sighed  in  the 
midst  of  His  miracles  and  wept  ere  He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead* 

The  elevating  power  of  the  frequent  Offices  is  great :  their  regulative 
power  no  less.    Fixed  Offices  give  regularity  to  the  work  of  the  day. 

More  is  probably  done  in  the  intervals  with  a  consciousness  of  having 
to  retiu-n  to  Office  than  would  be  done  if  the  day  were  not  thus 
parcelled  out  Of  course  those  who  are  engaged  in  work  outside  can 
only  come  to  Office  when  their  work  allows,  but  the  effort  to  do  so  gives 
briskness  to  the  outside  work  and  cuts  short  many  useless  interruptions. 
The  hours  of  prayer  keep  the  sense  of  community  life  continually  re* 
freshed.  Heavy  parochial  work  isolates :  the  Office,  commemorated  accord- 
ing to  the  ability  of  the  absent,  quickens  the  sense  of  sympathy,  even  though 
one  of  the  members  may  be  alone  and  far  away  upon  a  mission  tour. 
An  act  of  united  worship  cheers  the  weary  one  with  a  consciousness  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints  as  a  real  power  in  the  body  of  Christ  We 
learn  thus,  in  a  practical  way,  that  there  is  a  life  better  than  the  life  of 
this  oppressive  world.     Alas,  that  so  few  come  forward  to  share  it ! 

Religious  houses  are  a  witness  to  the  truth.  They  tell  the  joy  of 
poverty. 

The  poor  curate  in  his  lodgings  has  to  bear  a  penury  very  often 
which  is  much  more  painful.  His  life  is  a  protest  of  glorious  example, 
but  yet  it  is  not  a  protest  of  principle.  Necessary  poverty  depresses, 
even  though  it  may  for  Christ's  sake  be  accepted  with  the  greatest 
intention  of  cheerfulness.  Voluntary  poverty  ought  to  stimulate  the 
religious  as  being  the  chosen  means  of  Communion  with  Christ  It  is 
chosen  as  the  way  in  which  we  delight  to  serve  and  follow  HinL 

I  will  not  speak  of  religious  communities  as  a  means  of  getting 
work  done  very  cheaply  !  Such  an  idea  I  can  only  regard  as  a  sacrilege, 
an  insult  to  God.  We  have  no  right  to  wish  that  God's  work  should 
be  done  without  cost  to  ourselves.  Those  who  labour  in  poverty, 
whether  religious  or  secular,  will  have  God's  blessing  rest  upon  them  for 
serving  Him.  How  can  they  be  blest  who  refuse  to  share  the  burden ! 
Is  the  work  of  God,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  to  be  pinched  for 
want  of  money  when  there  are  multitudes  of  Communicants  at  the 
altars  of  the  Church  of  England  living  with  all  the  surroundings  of 
worldly  indulgence?  Is  not  this  a  crying  sin?  What  did  our 
forefathers  do?  And  what  do  we?  God  wills  that  the  parochial 
clergy  throughout  the  kingdom  should  be  supplied  with  all  things 
necessary  for  themselves  and  their  parishes,  and  we  must  not 
attempt  to  evade  His  requirement.    Must  not  God's  punishment  follow 
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if  a  parish  priest  has  charge  of  10,000  people  at  ;^ioo  a  year  while  the 
patron  of  the  living  puts  ^10,000  a  year  into  his  pocket  ?  I  cannot 
contemplate  religious  communities  as  a  means  of  extricating  us  from  the 
embarrassments  which  are  simply  occasioned  by  a  sinful  habit  of  greed. 
They  would  be  doing  more  harm  than  good  if  they  seemed  to  sanction  a 
state  of  things  so  hateful  to  God.  The  liberality  of  one  or  two  persons 
must  not  blind  us  to  the  widespread  iniquity  of  covetousness  which 
saturates  the  wealthier  classes  of  society  amongst  us.  The  blood  of 
many  a  hard-working  priest  stands  surely  at  the  door  of  those  who 
suffered  him  to  die  in  his  want,  because  the  customs  of  society  did  not 
exact  from  them  any  sufficient  contribution  towards  the  work  of  God 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  customs  of  society  are  a  code  of  laws 
which  will  furnish  no  precedents  fgr  justification  at  the  last  great  day. 

Our  parochial  destitution  is  a  social  sin  and  as  such  it  must  bring 
with  it  many  consequences  of  evil.  The  effect  upon  the  parochial 
clergy  is  not  the  least  of  these  evils.  That  they  should  die  as  martyrs 
to  the  national  stinginess  would  be  a  small  matter.  What  is  worse,  too 
often  they  live  in  despondency. 

The  human  heart  must  be  crushed  when  secular  cares,  which 
weigh  it  down,  baffle  all  energy  and  all  inventiveness.  However  greit 
be  the  heroism  which  is  ready  to  bear  all  for  God,  however  joyful  the 
poverty  might  be  if  it  came  by  God's  loving  Providence  with  no  one  near 
to  help,  yet  the  Priest  must  feel  his  heart  swelling  with  indignation  when 
he  sees  so  many  living  in  aimless  extravagance,  who  fancy  that  all  they  owe 
to  God  is  abundantly  met  by  some  scanty  dole  occasionally  given.  Very 
likely  he  feels  himself  as  nothing,  but  he  must  be  saddened  to  see  how 
men  drift  on  from  day  to  day  in  utter  heedlessness  of  the  claims  of  Christ. 
The  world  at  large,  living  in  the  continuous  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  social 
pleasure,  has  little  knowledge  how  many  noble  hearts  are  pining  in  the 
struggle  with  poverty,  more  through  a  sense  of  neglect  because  their 
brethren  will  not  help  them  than  from  any  difficulty  which  their  actual 
poverty  involves.  Poverty  under  such  circumstances  too  often  freezes 
the  energy  which  with  proper  culture  should  have  grown  into  a  noble 
plant.  The  poverty,  however,  of  a  religious  house  is  of  a  different  kind. 
In  the  one  case  the  heart  bound  under  the  pressure  of  secular  necessities 
may  sink  exhausted.  In  the  other  case  it  is  the  secular  necessities  which 
are  bound  down  by  a  vow  of  religious  abnegation.  The  soul  of  the 
religious  is  set  free.  This  poverty  is  accepted  as  a  law  of  life.  The  soul 
desires  nothing  but  to  endure  all  things,  having  God  for  its  portion.  The 
true  religious  receives  what  he  has  from  God  and  looks  to  God  alone  for 
everything.  He  cannot  be  depressed  by  want  of  sympathy.  He 
recognizes  his  poverty  as  the  special  means  whereby  God  has  called 
him  to  a  covenanted  fellowship  with  Himself. 

A  community  of  religious  therefore  seems  in  a  wealthy  age  to 
emphasize  the  blessing  which  God  has  for  the  poor.  How  joyous 
they  are  I  This  hilarity  of  spirit  overflows  to  the  population  where 
they  dwell.  The  poor  of  the  neifrbbourhood  learn  from  voluntary 
poverty  to  recog^nise  their  own  pov^vfy  as  a  condition  to  which  God  has 
attached  a  blessing.  Religious  po^  ^.^  sbeds  a  thrill  of  supernatural 
light  even  through  the  pauperi^w  ^^  wich  sunounds  it  The  starving 
throngs  may  reverence  the  struggjjH  ^  '^(^  of  a  district  with  an  intense 
human  admiration  and  love,  b^^\(r  V   q(  what  he  endures  for  them. 


'^; 
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They  never  know  whether  he  may  not  leave  them  for  something  more 
advantageous.  They  must  suppose  that  he  would  move  off  for  some 
more  lucrative  position.  Money  is  their  measure  of  good.  They  think 
he  will  naturally  be  -wanting  to  better  himself.  But  when  they  see  a 
community  pledged  to  poverty  they  think  not  of  the  individual  as  doing 
so  much  for  them.  They  understand,  that  these  men  have  put  the 
world  away  for  the  love  of  God.  There  is  no  fear  of  money  considera- 
tions causing  a  move.  The  people  learn  that  men  can  better  themselves 
without  money.  Yes  !  They  find  that  they  can  offer  their  own  poverty 
to  God,  not  looking  grudgingly  upon  the  wealth  of  others,  but  leaning 
upon  God  with  confidence  while  they  watch  for  the  gates  of  heaven  to 
open  with  reward. 

A  religious  community  ought  thus  to  elevate  the  poor  even  though  it 
have  scant  means  of  providing  for  their  outward  wants.  And  as  for  the 
rich  :  a  religious  community  has  its  relation  to  them  also.  It  protests 
against  their  luxury.  It  warns  themselves.  Who  is  there  in  this  nineteenth 
century  who  really  takes  to  heart  the  denunciations  which  our  Lord 
and  St.  James  uttered  against  the  rich?  Have  they  a  meaning  ?  Is 
God  true  ?  We  need  religious  communities  in  the  present  day  not  so 
much  to  save  the  poor  from  their  poverty  as  the  wealthy  from  their 
wealth.  Many  a  preacher  may  have  a  heart  really  detached  from 
earihly  things,  but  men  listen.  They  accept  the  sermon  as  a  charm.  A 
religious  community  speaks  by  its  mere  existence.  In  the  calm  joy  of  a 
religious  house  we  seem  to  hear  the  daughter  of  Zion  laughing  the  world 
to  scorn.  This  nineteenth  century  needs  to  be  called  back  from  the 
accumulation  of  material  enjoyments.  A  religious  community  rejoices 
in  the  very  absence  of  those  external  appliances  by  which  so  much 
happiness  is  smothered  amidst  the  luxury  of  an  enfeebling  civilization  It 
summons  all  men  to  recognise  an  aim  of  life  which  makes  men  happy  even 
while  they  are  only  pursuing  it.  The  noblest  objects  in  the  world  too 
often  leave  men  disappointed.  A  religious  house  enshrines  an  aim  of 
life  in  which  none  can  be  disappointed  if  they  will  but  persevere.  Their 
aim  is  to  be  dead  to  the  world,  and  everyone  can  die. 

Is  it  said  that  all  Christians  are  thus  pledged?  Truly  they  are. 
To  be  dead  to  the  world  is  the  law  given  to  all,  but  the  special  aim  of  the 
religious.  Men  dead  to  the  world !  How  much  there  is  that  they  could  do 
for  the  very  world  which  they  have  left.  Institutions  in  our  crowded  cities 
would  have  the  glow  of  a  higher  life  if  managed  by  no  hireling  service, 
but  administered  as  an  act  of  devotion  to  God.  Their  possible 
occupations  are  too  many  for  me  to  describe.  Nor  here  alone.  We 
have  the  open  tracts  of  Australia  and  Canada  still  waiting  to  be  occupied. 
Would  that  we  could  plant  religious  houses  as  settlers  there  who  could 
bring  the  land  into  cultivation.  There  men  might  gather  the  food  of  the 
earth,  and  thence  they  might  carry  to  the  sparse  populations  of  large 
areas  the  food  of  heaven.  England  and  Ireland  sent  colonies  of  monks 
who  bade  the  wastes  of  Germany  spring  into  fruitful  life.  Why  should 
not  the  very  same  thing  be  done  in  the  present  day  ?  We  do  let  young 
men  go  out  to  be  left  in  their  distant  homes  without  spiritual  care,  as 
if  the  hope  of  making  a  fortune  were  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded. 
Would  that  we  could  have  companies  of  men  bound  together  in 
the  ties  of  religious  community  to  be  occupied  partly  in 
the  offices  of  religion  and  study,  and  partly  in  the  tillage  of  the  soiL 
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A  Home  in  England  should  test  and  train  men  for  the  intended  colony; 
Priests  and  laymen  should  all  have  their  work.  The  priests  of  such  a 
settlement  might  well  work  in  the  field,  for  there  would  not  be  a  demand 
upon  them  for  spiritual  duties  such  as  to  occupy  all  their  time.  Here 
too,  there  might  be  schools  of  varied  kinds.  These  settlements  would 
be  like  Alfred's  Oxford,  schools  where  the  clergy  might  at  little  cost 
better  than  elsewhere  train  boys  sent  out  from  home,  or  sent  up  from 
the  large  towns  of  earlier  foundation,  so  as  to  spread  wide  their  benefits 
through  generations  to  come. 

At  home,  abroad,  the  work  which  religious  communities  of  priests 
and  laymen  might  accomplish  is  simply  boundless ;  whatever  is  for  the 
glory  of  God  will  be,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  benefit  of  man.  If  God 
has  blessed  religious  houses  in  titne  past,  let  us  be  sure  that  He  will 
bless  them  now.     All  that  is  wanted  is — the  men. 


(b)  Laymen. 

The   Rev.   C   J.  RiDGEWAY,  Vicar  of  Christ   Church, 

Lancaster  Gate,  London,  W. 

I  AM  fully  conscious  that  in  endeavouring  to  deal  with  this  subject  I  am 
labouring  under  a  two- fold  disadvantage. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  as  the  question  of  the  common 
religious  life  of  clergymen  has  been  dealt  with,  and  ably  dealt  with,  by 
those  who  are  themselves  clergymen,  so  the  subject  of  the  common 
religious  life  of  laymen  would  have  been  far  better  handled  by  a  layman, 
and  I  can  only  hope  that  in  the  discussion  which  will  follow  these  papers 
laymen  will  take  their  full  share,  and  so  enable  us  to  arrive  at  the  mind 
of  the  laity  of  the  Church  on  this  all-important  matter. 

Secondly,  I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  after  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  question,  that  whereas  the  revival  of  the  common  religious  life  of  the 
clergy  is  a  thing  that  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  process  of 
accomplishment,  and  we  have  before  us  tangible  proofs  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  life  [who  can  forget  this  with  the  words  of  the  revered 
superior  of  the  brotherhood  of  St.  John's,  Cowley,  still  ringing  in  his 
ears  ?]  The  revival  of  the  common  religious  life  of  the  laity  in  this  genera- 
tion is  comparatively  a  thing  untried — hardly  begun — only  just  feeling 
its  way  into  the  practical  life  of  the  days. in  which  we  live. 

And  yet  we  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  there  must  be  a  place 
for  such  a  common  religious  life  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and,  therefore, 
in  our  Anglican  branch  to-day.  The  very  continuity  of  the  Church 
demands  it.  If  we  are  a  part  of  the  same  Church  which  Christ  founded 
and  His  Apostles  builded,  if  the  same  Divine  life  flows  through  the  body 
of  Christ  which  is  His  Church  to-day  as  in  the  infancy  of  that  Church ; 
if  years  as  they  have  passed  have  only  helped  to  develop  the  first 
yearnings  and  early  promises,  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  Church  it  is  true 
that  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  tl\pn  we  must  be  prepared  to  give  and 


we  are  bound  to  discover  what  is  th^  '.o-btful  place  for  such  a  life  in  our 
day  and  generation.  Do  you  ask  |^  ^  ^y^v  ?  I  answer  because  from  the 
very  beginning  of  Christianity  the  v/^  x  d^^  common  religious  life  has 


made  itself  fell,  because  as  years  K^^e^  o^^^V  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  again 
again  asserted  itself:  because  to.^v  i»  ^?  \  tead  the  stirrings  of  ea 
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souls  aright,  this  need  is  still  powerful,  and  among  the  many  revivals 
which  these  latter  days  are  witnessing,  I  believe  the  revival  of  the 
common  religious  life  of  laymen  is  destined  ere  long  to  occupy  a  fore- 
most place. 

The  little  company  chosen  out  of  the  world  living  a  community  life 
with  their  Master,  praying,  working,  learning,  worshipping  together ;  the 
disciples  unordained,  only  laymen,  sent  forth  by  our  Lord  to  work  two 
and  two  ;  the  picture  put  before  us  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book 
which  contains  the  history  of  the  early  Church  of  men  and  women  living 
together  in  holy  fellowship,  having  all  things  common,  "not  one  of 
them  saying  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own  " ; 
in  all  of  these,  I  say,  we  find  the  germs  of  this  common  religious  life 
which  is  an  instinct  of  the  Church  and  cannot  be  limited  to  the  clergy 
only,  but  is  the  inherited  privilege  of  laymen  as  well. 

And  hence,  as  we  read  the  history  of  the  Church  since  these  primitive 
times,  we  find  the  importance  of  this  common  religious  life  existing  as  a 
want,  always  more  or  less  realized,  after  which  there  is  a  continual 
striving  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  special  difficulties  of  the  day,  the  fierce  temptations  to  be  resisted, 
the  conscious  want  of  mutual  support  and  encouragement,  the  spiritual 
life  to  be  cultivated,  an  undisciplined  self  to  be  kept  under,  systematic 
work  to  be  done,  the  devotional  spirit  to  be  fostered,  such  were  some  of 
the  various  needs,  outward  and  inward,  which  at  various  times  gave 
expression  to  the  want 

Thus  it  was  that  monasteries  came  into  existence.  Men  were 
driven  by  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  by  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in 
society,  ay,  and  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the  world  outside,  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  fellows,  and  with  a  few  like-minded  with  them- 
selves to  seek  in  seclusion  and  quiet  that  atmosphere  of  holiness  and 
peace  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  impossible  elsewhere.  And  for  a  time 
these  monasteries  did  a  useful  work,  filled  a  gap,  fulfilled  their  end ;  but 
they  were  not  sufficient.  Some  of  them  were  involved  in  the  prevailing 
degeneracy  of  the  times — ^the  monks,  in  not  a  few  instances,  wholly 
sequestered  from  the  world,  became  wealthy  and  selfish  and  idle,  in 
others  while  their  inmates  continued  to  live  pure  lives  and  do  noble 
work,  the  rules  were  too  strict  and  severe ;  they  laid  a  yoke  upon  many 
who  longed  for  the  help  of  a  common  religious  life  which  they  were  not 
able  to  bear. 

Something  wider,  more  comprehensive,  freer,  was  needed.  The 
law  of  development  in  the  Church  in  this  could  not  be  fettered  or 
hindered  in  its  working.     Nor  do  we  look  for  that  something  in  vain. 

In  the  middle  ages,  side  by  side  with  monasteries,  we  find  communities 
springing  up,  which  partially  wore  the  outward  garb  of  monastic  life  and 
yet  differed  from  it  in  many  respects. 

Notably  among  these  was  the  community  life  known  by  the  name  of 
the  brothers  of  common  life,  a  revival  on  purer  and  more  comprehensive 
lives  of  the  old  religious  associations,  manifesting  to  the  world  in  times 
of  much  ignorance  and  darkness,  the  example  of  a  real,  practical 
Christianity. 

Let  me  very  briefly  give  you  an  outline  of  this  community  life,  for  in- 
formation concerning  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  KettleweU's  "  History 
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of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life  "  published 
by  Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 

It  ought,  I  think,  to  have  for  us,  a  special  interest;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  special  use  ;  a  special  interest,  because  of  those  brothers,  Thomas 
k  Kempis  was  the  most  celebrated,  in  this  community  he  was  trained  and 
taught ;  a  special  use,  for  it  seems  to  me  to  lay  down  very  clearly  the 
lines  on  which  alone  a  plan  of  community  life  for  laity  can  be  well  and 
wisely  built. 

The  founder    was  Gerard  Groote,  born  in  Holland,  then  part  of 
the  German   empire,   in   1340.      He  was  of  wealthy  parentage,   was 
well  educated,  and  in  time  was  ordained,  living  the  life  of  a  worldly- 
minded  clergyman,  a  pluralist,  and  well-to-do.  A  great  change,  however, 
came  over  him  and  he  became  the  evangelist  of  that  day,  preaching  to 
multitudes  who  flocked  from  all  directions  to  hear  him,   and   were 
strangely  moved  by  his  words  and  manner  of  life.     But  his  special 
thought  was  for  young  men  over  whom  he  exercised  a  very  remarkable 
influence.    These  he  sought  to  associate  together  for  mutual  help  and 
edification,  living  a  common  life,  combining  to  do  useful  work  such  as 
copying  out  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religious  books, 
and  teaching  in  the  schools.     Out  of  this  sprang  the  Brothers  of  Common 
Life,  as  they  came  to  be  called,  who  were  distinguished  by  certain 
features  which  are  worth  noticing.    The  brothers,  we  are  told,  procured 
for  themselves  the  means  of  a  simple  livelihood,  sharing  with  each  other 
their  earnings  and  savings  and  consecrating  their  fortunes,  if  they 
possessed  any,  to  the  service  of  the  community.    They  were  subject  to 
a  rule  in  diet,  dress,  and  general  way  of  life,  but  yet  were  not  wholly 
sequestered  from  the  world  after  the  manner  of  monks.     They  took 
a  great  interest  in  education,  and  infused  into  it  a  new  life  and  more 
liberal  spirit.    Common  poverty  was  a  rule.    They  were  careful  to  deny 
and  mortify  the  flesh.    They  united  in  regular  devotional  exercises  while 
they  practised  mutual  confession  every  evening  before  they  retired  to 
rest,  acknowledging  each  his  faults  to  the  others. 

Out  of  these  was  formed  after  a  time  another  religious  order  which 
led  a  stricter  and  more  secluded  life  in  order  that  its  members 
might  give  themselves  more  entirely  to  God's  service,  the  care  of  their 
own  souls  and  the  welfare  of  those  about  them  in  the  world,  and  be  at 
the  same  time  a  model  of  what  monastic  life  should  be  as  built  upon  the 
pattern  and  rule  of  more  primitive  days.  The  establishment  of  these  com- 
munities, both  of  the  Brothers  of  Common  Life  and  of  Canons  Regular 
was  justified  by  the  result.  And  we  know  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  d 
Kempis  that  they  spread  rapidly  and  were  held  in  high  respect  by  mem- 
bers both  for  learning  and  holiness  of  life. 

After  a  time,  however,  these  brotherhoods  died  out  from  various 
causes  which  we  need  not  dwell  upon  here.  Sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
upheavings  of  the  Reformation  period  they  disappeared.  The  last 
Brother's  house  was  erected  in  1 505,  ig^nd  the  last  brother  of  repute  died  in 

XS7S- 

But  the  want  did  not  cease  to  e^i^t  1^  belonged  to  no  period,  pre  or 
post  Reformation.  In  all  times  rw^  Ihc  ChuicVs  history  it  has  made 
itself  felt.  ™  *" 

Take  our  own  land  and  Chure^.  .  v^-nous  ways  and  times  Ihis,  the 
socialistic  side  of  Christianity,  ^  ^%     >^  ^  been  weW  called,  has  asserted 
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itself.  We  find  it  in  religious  Guilds  which  date  back  to  very  early  days. 
In  every  parish  the  Anglo-Saxons  seem  to  have  had  a  holy  guild.  Each 
had  its  own  guild  priest,  kept  the  festival  of  its  patron  saint  with  great 
solemnity,  on  the  illness  or  death  of  a  brother  the  members  showed  their 
practical  Christian  kindness,  while  only  a  sinful  life  could  shut  a  man  out 
of  the  brotherhood.  We  are  told  in  a  very  interesting  account  of  these 
guilds  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  that  the  principles  which  gave  these  guilds 
their  life  were  "  mutual  self-help  and  manly  independence,  while  their 
constant  tendency  was  to  bind  men  together  with  feelings  of  brother- 
hood.'* They  were,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  essentially  lay  bodies. 
These  guilds,  too,  came  Co  an  end  in  the  throes  of  the  Reformation,  their 
guild  chapels  dismantled,  and  their  property  confiscated. 

But  the  want,  like  a  rock  submerged  for  a  time,  was  not  destroyed.  Again 
it  asserted  itself,  just  when  we  should  least  have  expected  to  find  it. 
Stars  shine  out  most  brightly  in  the  blackest  night,  and  it  is  amid 
the  profligacy  and  dissipation  of  the  Restoration  when  vice  flaunted  her 
head  unmasked  in  palace  and"  mansion  that  the  need  of  a  common 
religious  life  once  again  came  to  the  front.  These  holy  men  in  whom 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ  burned  clearly  were  stirred  up  to  found  brother- 
hoods, the  members  of  which  were  bound  to  love  one  another,  to  pray, 
if  possible,  seven  times  a  day,  to  keep  close  to  the  Church  of  England, 
to  be  helpful  to  each  other,  to  examine  themselves  every  night,  to  obey 
superiors,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  So  rapidly  did  these  brother- 
hoods spread  that  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Steer  that  at  one  time  in 
London  alone  there  were  forty  in  existence.  Few  natural  brethren, 
says  an  eye  witness,  were  ever  so  vigorously  affectionate,  and  when  a  new 
member  joined  them  he  soon  partook  of  their  kindly  spirit  and  became 
as  thoroughly  one  with  his  brethren  as  though  he  had  always  lived  with 
them. 

They  met  at  one  another's  houses  on  the  evenings  of  the  Church 
festivals,  and  often  on  the  vigils  also,  to  hold  conference  upon  the 
matters  called  to  their  special  remembrance  at  that  time  by  the  Church ; 
partook  together  of  Holy  Communion  as  frequently  as  they  might, 
supported  a  daily  evensong  at  St.  Clements  Danes,  attended  the  funerals 
of  their  brethren,  supplied  the  needs  of  any  in  poverty  from  a  common 
stock,  and  sought  by  various  means  to  promote  the  work  of  educating 
the  young. 

In  time  they  too,  like  other  institutions  before  them,  formed  for  the 
same  religious  ends,  disappeared,  leaving  however,  behind  them  as 
monuments  of  their  usefulness,  the  two  great  Church  societies,  the 
S.P.C.K.  and  the  S.P.G.,  which  owe  to  them  their  origin.  "In  fact," 
writes  Bishop  Steer,  "all  thegreat  institutions  which  preserve  the  Church's 
life  to  our  own  times,  owe  their  origin  to  the  era,  and  greatly  to  the 
efforts  and  influence,  of  these  brotherhoods."  Before  the  year  1726, 
415,000  good  and  useful  books  had  been  given  away  by  them. 

Years  passed  away,  and  once  again  the  need  of  a  common  religious  life 
for  laymen  made  itself  felt.  In  1 844  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
was  founded  at  Oxford,  and  in  185 1  the  ancient  Guild  of  St  Albans  was 
revived.  Since  then  guilds  of  all  kinds  have  multiplied,  parochial  and 
non-parochial,  each  in  its  own  sphere  and  way  emphasizing  the  fact  ol 
the  brotherhood  of  Christians. 

But    no    guild  could  satisfy   the  inherent  craving  for  a  common 
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religious  life,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  attempts  made,  at  first 
unsuccessful,  to  establish  brotherhoods  where  laymen  might  live  a 
community  life  together. 

The  first  attempt  was  originated  by  Dr.  Steer,  whose  heroic  and  self- 
devoted  life  as  Missionary  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  must  be  known  to  many 
of  us.  Then  a  layman  and  lay-worker  in  London,  the  first  steward  of 
the  London  district  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Albans,  he  determined  to  do 
what  lay  in  his  power  to  bring  about  a  revival  of  lay  brotherhoods  in  the 
English  Church,  feeling  as  he  did  very  strongly  that  if  there  was  work 
for  sisterhoods  to  do  there  was  work,  ay,  and  necessity  also,  for  con- 
fraternities of  men.  But  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  a  movement. 
Those  who  have  read  his  life  have  read  the  history  of  his  attempt,  ending 
at  last  in  his  taking  holy  orders  and  entering  upon  his  grand  work,  first 
as  a  priest,  and  afterwards  a  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  next  attempt  was  one  made  in  1870,  and  also  took  its  rise  among 
members  of  the  St.  Albans  Guild.  A  little  band  of  guildsmen  were 
living  together  close  to  St  Mary  Magdelene  Church,  Paddington,  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  helping  in  the  Sunday  schools,  clubs,  and  other 
parochial  work.  Three  of  these,  after  getting  the  authorities  of  the  guild 
to  sanction  the  step  and  the  rules  they  drew  up,  took  vows  of  celibacy 
and  obedience  (but  not  of  poverty)  for  one  year.  They  lived  in  common, 
but  went  on  with  their  ordinary  work  in  the  daytime.  Their  rule  was 
very  simple.  To  attend  a  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  daily,  and 
pray  as  many  of  the  canonical  hours  as  they  were  able  to  manage.  This 
little  community  after  a  time  was  broken  up.  One  of  the  brethren  took 
holy  orders,  while  a  second  offered  himself  for  work  in  the  Central 
African  Mission.  It  was  then  moved  to  Plalstow,  where  it  struggled  on 
for  a  time  until  after  twelve  years  existence  the  attempt  came  to  an  end. 

And  yet  still  the  craving  exists,  and  the  question  still  remains  to  be 
solved.  How  is  this  need  to  be  dealt  with  ?  Is  it  to  be  given  up  as  hope- 
less, or  is  it  to  be  cherished  and  fostered  by  those  who  have  learned  ex- 
perience from  the  successes,  ay,  and  the  failures  of  the  past,  immediate 
or  far-distant.  Ananswer  comes  to  us  from  the  Oxford  House,  with  its  band 
of  workers  in  the  East  End  of  London.  It  comes  to  us  in  this  day  yet 
more  distinctly  from  Holy  Trinity  Priory,  Shoreditch,  with  its  Society  of 
St  Paul  and  its  three  orders.  The  first  of  professed  brethren,  who  aifter 
ten  years'  probation,  shall  take  the  three-fold  vow  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  \  the  second  of  novices  who  have  taken  the  two  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience,  and  live  under  rule  in  community ;  and  the  third 
of  single  and  married  men  who  have  taken  the  vow  of  obedience.  I'he 
community'  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but,  as  I  hope  you  will  hear  this 
evening  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  brothers,  its  beginning,  though 
small,  is  full  of  promise,  and  already  there  is  opening  out  before  it  tiie 
prospect  of  extension  into  other  parts  of  London. 

What  then  is  the  answer  ?  It  is  this.  The  need  of  a  common  religious 
life  cannot  be  stifled.  Crush  it,  and  it  will  spring  up  into  life  again, 
calling  on  brave  men  to  try  once  rnQt^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  "fizxiX.  is  to  be 
met  and  developed.  Nor  can  we  k  cutpnsed  that  this  want  is  felt  with 
special  force  in  our  day,  beating  ^^5.  {he  P^^^e  of  strong,  vigorous  life 
There  are  many  things  which  hM  tt"^  accentuate  it  Let  me  remind 
you  of  only  a  few  of  these.  ^  \fi 
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Am  I  wrong  iri  saying  that  the  great  truth  which  has  characterized 
our  day  is  the  truth  of  the  priesthood  of  the  laity  ? 

The  Evangelical  movement  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  taught  the  importance  of  the  spiritual  life  of  each  individual 
soul.    Thank  God  for  it 

The  great  Church  revival  of  40  years  ago  reminded  men  of  the  truth 
of  the  Church  in  its  corporate  capacity.    Thank  God  for  that 

In  our  day  the  importance  of  the  laity,  men  or  women,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  has  been  emphasized.  "Ye  are  a  holy  priest- 
hood "  with  priestly  functions  to  discharge  In  this  world,  has  been  the 
message  of  to-day  to  the  laity  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  awakening  of 
souls  to  their  high  privileges  and  grave  responsibilities,  there  has  sprung 
up,  too,  the  old  yearning  in  the  hearts  of  not  a  few  for  the  help  of  a 
common  religious  life. 

Again,  the  community  life  of  women  as  sisters  or  deaconesses  has  been 
tried  and  found  successful,  ceasing  to  be  reckoned  as  a  party  thing ;  the 
usefulness  of  the  systematic  work  done,  the  importance  of  a  common 
life  lived  together,  ay,  the  desirability  of  some  special  garb  to  be 
worn,  these  have  come  to  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  not  so  long 
ago  looked  upon  all  such  organizations  with  suspicion.  Why  then,  it  is 
justly  asked,  if  all  this  be  good  and  desirable  for  women,  should  it  be 
denied  to  or  thought  impossible  for  men  ? 

There  is,  too,  in  our  day,  an  increasing  sense  of  the  peculiar  value  of 
systematic  work,  and  while  the  efforts  of  men  and  women,  who  come 
when  they  can  and  do  what  is  in  their  power  to  help,  are  of  real  value 
and  are  not  to  be  despised,  yet  every  day  seems  to  demand  more  and 
more  the  establishment  of  centres  of  work  where  workers  shall  live  and 
work  together. 

More  than  that,  we  in  London  especially  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  young  men  living  alone  in 
London,  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  many  of  whom 
could  be  made  useful  workers  in  their  spare  time,  all  of  whom  would  be 
preserved  from  many  a  temptation  and  many  a  sin,  if  the  safeguard  of  a 
common  religious  life  in  its  simplest  form  were  put  within  their  reach. 
Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  various  causes  marri- 
age is  becoming  more  difficult  for  large  numbers  of  our  men,  and  hence 
the  opportunity  of  a  common  religious  life,  where  they  might  settle  down 
surrounded  with  special  helps,  and  enjoying  healthy  intercourse  with 
others,  is  every  day  becoming  a  more  real,  and  a  more  pressing 
necessity. 

And  once  more,  in  these  days  when  poverty  and  wretchedness  and 
crime  are  so  often  crowded  together,  and  the  atmosphere  is  poisonous 
with  vice  and  ignorance,  who  shall  measure  the  influence  of  a  com- 
munity of  laymen  who,  from  the  pure  love  of  their  fellows,  shall  manifest 
in  the  darkest  places  of  the  land  the  power  of  the  religion  of  Christ  to 
make  men  spend  and  be  spent  for  others  ? 

In  urging  these  reasons  it  will  doubtless  be  seen  that  I  am  speaking 
of  two  kinds  of  homes  : — 

(i)  For  those  who  are  engaged  in  business  and  yet  have  more  or  less 
spare  time  for  work  and  devotion. 

(2)  For  those  who  are  able  to  devote  their  whole  life  to  God's  service 
and  to  whom  the  call  to  a  reUgious  life  (and  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
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forget  that  this  life  in  its  highest  development  is  a  vocation  from  God) 
has  come  with  its  demands  for  self-sacrifice  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
In  conclusion  I  would  plead  for  both  these  kinds  of  communities : — 
(i)  That  they  should  not  be  built  upon  party  lines,  but  be  as  wide  as 
the  Church  of  England  herself. 

(2)  That  they  should  not  be  mere  servile  imitations  of  institutions  of 
the  past,  but  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  spirit  of  a  living  present 

(3)  That  care  should  be  taken  to  make  their  tone  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  to  develop,  not  a  sickly,  sentimental  spirit,  but  a  strong, 
manly,  earnest  Christianity. 

(4)  That  for  such  a  life,  specially  at  its  first  beginning,  there  is  need 
of  men  of  weight,  comrnqn-sense,  and,  if  possible,  education. 

(5)  That  a  long  period  of  probation  be  insisted  upon  before  any  are 
admitted  into  the  full  obligations  of  the  brotherhood.  To  shorten  such 
a  period,  to  hurry  on  the  time  when  the  decision  is  to  be  made,  is  to 
crush  the  hopes  of  success  in  bringing  about  the  revival  of  the  com- 
mon religious  life. 

(6)  That  definite  work  should  be  given  to  each  member,  together 
with  the  opportunity  for  definite  helps  in  devotion  and  definite  instruction 
in  the  faith. 

.  (7)  That  while  each  community  has  its  priest  or  chaplain,  it  should 
be    independent    and  self-governing    though  all   its  rules,   I  say  all 
advisedly,  should  have  the  approval  of  the  diocesan. 

(8)  I  would  claim  for  these  communities  not  only  episcopal  re- 
cognition and  patronage,  but  also  fatherly  counsel,  encouragement,  and 
guidance. 

We  are  told  in  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  how  he,  having  by  some  extra- 
ordinary illogical  process,  which  is  hinted  at  rather  than  described, 
given  up  his  belief  in  a  living  Christ,  formed  a  new  Brotherhood 
of  Jesus  which  should  bind  his  followers  together  and  work  for  the 
regeneration  of  humanity.  Why  should  not  we  who  hold  by  the  old 
faith,  which  is  still  powerful  to  influence  men  to-day,  as  in  the  past, 
have  our  brotherhoods  centreing  round  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Brother  of  humanity,  in  which  men  shall  live  and  work  for  the  good  of 
souls,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  His  Church. 

•*  Why,"  said  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Bath  Conference,  a  well- 
known  Parish  Priest,  who  is  now  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  this  land, 
•'  Why  should  not  young  men  live  and  work  together  ?  Why  should 
suspicion  of  the  name  of  brotherhood  prevent  them  ?  There  is  nothing 
Romish  in  this,  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  It  is  merely  the  Communion  of 
Saints ;  it  is  merely  providing  those  who  are  working  for  the  I^rd  with 
the  strength  and  comfort  of  fellowship." 


{c)  In  Connection  with  Missions  to  the  Heathen. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Warden  of   St.  Augustine's 
College,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 

[Dr.  Maclear's  original  paper  was  xjnfortunately  stolen  before  it  could 
reach  the  Publishers,  and  with  it  soi^g  valuable  notes  not  easily  replaced. 
He  has,  however,  kindly  supplied  ^u     foWowing  synopsis  of  his  paper.1 
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The  Experience  of  the  Past. — (i)  So  far  as  the  past  history  of  missions 
is  concerned,  whether  in  the  Early  or  Middle  Ages,  the  idea  of  isolation 
in  missionary  labour  was  unknown.^  Ever  since  the  day  that  our  Lord 
founded  the  College  of  the  Twelve,  ever  since  He  sent  them  forth  two 
and  two  on  their  first  tentative  mission,  the  idea  of  community  life  in 
Mission  work  has  been  invariably  that  which  has  chiefly  commended 
ilself  to  the  most  earnest  workers  and  has  achieved  the  most  marked 
success. 

(2)  It  is  true  that  in  very  early  times  we  hear  of  the  evangelising 
labours  of  individual  bishops,  as  Ulfilas  among  the  Goths,  and  some- 
what later  of  solitary  hermits  and  ascetics,  as  Valentinus  in  the  Rhoetian 
Alps,  Severinus  in  Pannonia,  our  own  St.  Cuthbert  amidst  the  utter 
loneliness  of  the  Fame  Islands,  and  many  others. 

(3)  But  these  represented  only  a  teniporary  and  provisional  stage  of 
Mission  life.  The  principle  of  associated  labour  speedily  asserted  itself, 
and  became  predominant,  suggested  as  it  was  by  the  action  and  example 
of  our  Lord  Himself.  We  notice  this  alike  in  the  early  Celtic  missions 
to  and  from  lona,  the  Roman  mission  to  England,  the  English  missions 
on  the  Continent,  the  mighty  effort  of  St.  Boniface,  **  the  Apostle  of 
Germany,"  the  mission  of  St.  Anskar  and  his  disciples  to  Scandinavia, 
of  the  members  of  the  Cistercian  Order  to  Lithuania  and  Prussia,  of  the 
disciples  of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  to  China  and  the  East. 

(4)  By  these  pioneers  the  principle  of  association  and  community 
life  was  recognised  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  missionary  labour.  They 
never  worked  alone.  Thus  what  her  colonies  were  to  ancient  Rome — 
military  outposts  in  her  chain  of  conquests — that  these  missionary 
colonies  were  to  the  advance  of  the  Church  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
European  Christendom.  "  Never  were  instruments  less  conscious  of  the 
high  ends  they  were  serving  ;  never  were  high  ends  more  rapidly  or 
more  effectively  achieved. 

Present  Experience. — (i)  The  early  and  mediaeval  stage  of  missionary 
history  is  over.  The  zeal  and  energies  of  our  great  societies  form  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  these  modern  missions,  which  are  not  directed 
from  the  Roman  centre.  The  agents  of  these  missions  work  either  {a) 
more  or  less  isolated,  or  (^)as  married  men. 

(2)  The  isolation  of  many  mission  stations  entails  a  terrible  strain  upon 
their  members.  The  attempt  to  work  alone  is  fraught  with  peril, 
especially  in  heathen  lands,  and  some  of  the  most  disastrous  shipwrecks 
are  traceable  to  this  cause. 

(3)  The  exhibition  before  the  heathen  of  the  purity  and  blamelessness 
of  English  home-life  is  not  to  be  undervalued  for  a  moment.  But  (a)  the 
expense  is  enormous,  and  sometimes  absolutely  prohibitory,  {b)  The 
temptation  is  great  to  premature  and  improvident  marriages,  especially 
to  foolish  entanglements  at  missionary  colleges  before  going  out. 

(4)  The  English  parsonage  scarcely  supplies,  especially  in  eastern 
countries,  the  highest  type  of  the  life  of  the  missionary  pioneer.  The 
Oxford  Mission  at  Calcutta,  the  Cambridge  Mission  at  Delhi,  the  Cen- 
tral African  Mission,  do  appeal,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sir  William 
Hunter,  to  the  Indian  and  Oriental  ideal  of  the  religious  life  by  their 
greater  simplicity  and  somewhat  ascetic  form,  and  the  profound  im- 
pression made  by  such  a  man  as  Philip  Samuel  Smith,  of  the  Oxford 
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Mission,  testifies  to  the  hold  which  this  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  exerts  over  the  people 

(5)  Here,  however,  caution  is  needed.  It  is  true  that  mission  work 
generally  needs  to  be  lifted  into  a  higher  plane.  It  is  undeniable  that 
it  will  be  a  glorious  thing  for  the  Church  if  hundreds  of  men  like 
those  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  could  be  found  to  attract 
the  impressionable  Oriental  mind  by  indifference  to  hardships,  patience, 
self-denying  labour,  and  Apostolic  piety  and  devotion.  Still  "water 
rises  no  higher  than  its  own  level,"  and  what  the  Church  is  at  home  that 
to  a  great  extent  she  is  abroad.  In  proportion  as  a  high  spiritual  tone 
is  developed  throughout  the  Church  at  home,  will  the  Church  abroad 
reflect  her  devotion,  fervour,  and  zeal.  The  intensive  and  extensive  work 
of  the  Church  cannot  be  separated  any  more  now  than  in  past  ages.  The 
greater  facilities  of  locomotion  increase  rather  than  diminish  the 
influence  of  spiritual  progress  in  England  on  that  of  distant 
lands. 

(6)  Surely  the  venerable  Metropolitan  of  Guiana  expressed  what  is 
needed  in  true  and  wise  words,  at  the  great  S.P.G.  meeting  last  July. 
"  What  is  required  more  and  more,"  he  said,  **  are  brotherhoods  and 
sisterhoods  of  devoted  Christians,  banded  together,  for  a  time  at  least, 
for  the  commonweal  of  souls,  proving  that  they  are  earnest  in  renouncing 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  save  a  soul,  that  which  Satan  is  so  anxiously 
willing  to  give  for  all  time  in  order  to  destroy  a  soul." 

(7)  These  words  seem  to  point  to  what  might  very  easily  be  done 
Surely  in  our  mission  stations  there  might  be  greater  centralization.  Is 
it  impossible  {a)  to  establish  Central  Clergy  Houses,  with  good  men 
placed  over  them ;  (p)  To  send  men  to  these  Houses  on  their  first 
going  out  that  they  might  live  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  a  certain  time, 
by  rule  and  work  under  direction  ;  {c)  To  itinerate  from  these  centres 
over  a  given  area,  and  return  to  announce  what  has  been  done ;  to  note 
results ;  to  take  counsel ;  to  cheer  and  be  cheered  ? 

(8)  Is  it  impossible  for  the  great  Church  of  England,  with  her  stores 
of  historic  precedents,  to  sketch  out  some  such  plan  ?  Is  it  impossible  or 
chimerical  to  develop  to  some  extent  the  idea  of  Missionary  Colonies 
like  those  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  check  the  evils  of  isolation  on  the  one  hand  and  of  improvident 
early  marriages  on  the  other,  which  are  the  bane  of  so  many  missions  ? 
We  need  not  expect  too  much.  Life  in  communities  is  not  a  panacea. 
But  we  might  surely  try  by  some  means  not  to  leave  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced missionary,  immediately  after  his  ordination,  to  undertake 
work  and  encounter  difficulties  which  might  well  try  the  courage  and 
test  the  abilities  of  veterans  in  the  mission  field  ? 


ADDRESS. 
The  Rev.  H.  B.  Bromby,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Bethnal  Green, 

"  The  Family,"  says  Canon  Westcott,  *«  ^  the  Individual  is  the  unit  of  mankind 

.     .     .     The  popular  estimate  of  the  F^j^^d  ^    ^xv  infaWible  criterion  of  the  stale  of 
society.    Heroes  cannot  save  a  country  ^^U^  ^^    ^  Vdca  of  the  Family  is  degraded,  and 

V  I 
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strong  battalions  are  of  no  avail  against  homes  guarded  by  faith,  and  reverence,  and 
love." 

Most  true.  And  yet  the  Family  to  so  very  large  an  extent  must  be  that  which  each 
member  makes  it.  And  the  individual  life  depends  for  its  own  development  and  its 
true  influence  over  others,  upon  its  loyal  obedience  to  personal  vocation. 

'*  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  *' 
•*'  Here  am  I,  send  me." 
must  be  the  cry  of  the  lonely  heart — ^alone  with  God.     Yes  I  "  Existence  begms  with 
response  to  the  Divine  voice." 

He  must  be  blind  to  all  that  history  reveals,  who  denies  that  in  every  age  of  the 
Church  some  have  been  distinctly  called  to  the  celibate  '*  religious  *'  life  either  in 
solitude  or  in  communities.  Was  there  no  such  call  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Apostles^ 
or  in  the  case  of  St.  Boniface,  and  Si.  Columba,  and  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Benedict, 
and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  Lacordaire,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier,  and  St.  V.  de  Paul, 
and  Bishop  Patteson,  and  Father  Lowder. 

Some  may  say,  ''Yes,  for  those  times  it  was  needful  that  such  an  ideal  of  life  should 
be  set  before  certain  men."  My  friends,  the  needs  of  those  times  are  the  needs  of 
to-day  !  Age  after  age  passed  by.  And  to  meet  the  bitter  cry  of  each  age  part  of 
God's  plan  seemed  ever  to  be  the  raising  up  of  men  true  to  this  vocation,  men  whom 
the  love  of  God  constrained  to  forsake  all  for  His  sake  and  the  true  service  of 
humanity.  Is  there  no  bitter  cry  to-day?  And  if  Germany  needed  a  St.  Boniface,  if 
Ireland  needed  a  St.  Patrick,  if  Italy  needed  a  St.  Francis,  if  the  Islands  of  the  South 
needed  a  Patteson,  surely  East  London  and  Manchester  and  many  another  great  centre 
of  population,  aye,  and  many  a  peaceful  looking  and  innocent  looking  country  district, 
need  just  as  much  the  same  baptism  of  fire  as  that  poured  forth  by  God  through 
those  literally  obedient  to  the  counsels  of  His  Gospel.  Better,  indeed,  that  Germany, 
and  Russia,  and  Ireland,  should  have  been  left  to  themselves  for  lack  of  their  fieiy- 
hearted  missionaries  than  that  our  own  baptized  dwellers  in  a  Christian  land  should 
pass  away  into  eternity  ignorant  and  impenitent  and  all  unconscious  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal  Love.  If  I  am  right  then  in  supposing  that  amongst  the  clergy  of  our  Church 
to-day  some  men  are  still  called  to  the  "religious  life,"  a  very  serious  question  is 
opened  up  before  us.  If  such  a  call  exists  in  the  case  of  any  priest  to-day,  almost  every- 
thing has  been  against  its  being  welcomed  with  a  glad  response. 

The  whole  genius  of  Anglicanism  has  been  against  it.  He  has  been  expected  to 
niarry  as  soon  as  possible.  One  great  object  of  relations  and  friends  is  to  gel  him  a 
"  living."  Now  if  you  grant  my  axiom,  that  some  men  are  called  to  the  celibate  life 
and  to  the  life  of  rule  in  community,  this  is  a  very  serious  matter,  because  we  are  all 
agreed  that  a  man's  true  usefulness  depends  upon  obedience  to  vocation. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage  state 
in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics.  The  son  of  an  ecclesiastical  home,  I  can  hardly  trust 
myself  to  speak  of  its  influence,  or  that  of  many  another  well-known  and  loved.  As 
I  think  of  them  in  quiet  hours,  there  are  called  up  in  my  heart  '*  thoughts  that  do  often 
lie  too  deep  for  tears."  And  yet  my  own  conviction  is,  that  there  are  many  wasting 
their  energies  in  domestic  life.  For  them  its  charities  and  amenities,  so  far  from  being 
helps,  are  hindrances.  Their  work  shows  but  little  progress.  Their  own  spiritual 
life  is  becoming  feeble,  just  because  they  are  not  living  up  to  the  ideal  involved  in  their 
own  special  vocation.  And  so,  if  I  am  right,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  there 
should  be  a  widely-spread  revival  of  the  religious  life  for  men ;  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  in  our  colleges,  and  especially  in  our  theological  colleges,  and,  if  I  may  venture 
to  add,  by  our  bishops,  the  matter  of  vocation  should  be  constantly  brought  before 
their  students.     It  is  of  great  importance  that  such  revival  of  community  life  should 
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be  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Charch,  and  that  it  should 
be  developed  under  the  auspices  of  our  bishops.  It  must  be  thoroughly  English, 
and  manly  and  sensible,  and  in  touch  with  every  aspiration  of  the  age :  natural 
in  its  sympathies,  supernatural  in  its  inner  life  of  Sacramental  Union  with  our  Lord. 

And  are  we  English  churchmen  not  strong  enough  to  inaugurate  such  revival  lipon 
a  large  and  generous  scale  ?  Are  we  not  strong  enough  to  profit  by  mistakes  and 
errors  of  the  past  ?  Can  we  not  breathe  into  our  system  the  old  Monastic  spirit,  and 
let  it  reproduce  itself  in  forms  suited  to  the  present  age  ? 

**Non  nova  sednove,  said  Lacordaire."  Are  we  not  strong  enough  to  take  up  his 
motto  in  practical  fashion,  we  who  are  alone  Catholic  and  reformed  ? 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  religious  life  from  one  point  of  view,  as  providing  an  outlet 
for  the  energies  of  men  called  to  its  sorrows  and  unspeakable  joys.  I  might  speak  of 
it  under  many  another  aspect  as  supplementary  to  the  parochial  system,  and  as 
providing  schools  of  the  prophets,  in  which  men  might  learn  the  principles  of  the  true 
ascetic  life. 

"To  direct  floundering  and  blinded  souls,**  says  a  man  not  to  be  accused  of  clerical- 
ism, "  just  as  much  as  to  cure  diseased  bodies,  needs  a  license  and  a  diploma  from 
some  college  competent  to  confer  it." — W,  JR,  Gregg, 

It  will  come,  I  am  sure,  in  God's  good  time,  this  revival  of  the  common  religious 
life  for  both  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.  The  stately  Community  House  at  Cowley, 
and  the  humble  Shoreditch  Priory  are  witnesses  that  the  old  tradition  of  England's 
Church  is  not  lost.  Any  widely-spread  and  far-reaching  development  of  this  com- 
munity life  will  probably  be,  for  a  long  time,  slow  and  tentative,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
glad  and  thankful  that  this  will  be,  as  I  believe,  the  case.  But  come  it  will.  The 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey-  have  hardly  ceased  to  echo  the  eloquent  words  of  men 
like  Archdeacon  Farrar  and  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow,  in  almost  passionate 
advocacy  of  the  revival  of  Missionary  Brotherhoods  in  our  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, where  the  Church  has  such  tremendous  lee-way  to  make  up.  My  heart  was 
deeply  stirred  as  I  heard,  within  the  same  Abbey,  the  successor  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  missionaries  lay  down  his  challenge,  in  the  face  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
bishops,  to  the  advocates  of  a  wise  revival  of  the  religious  life  for  men. 

"  Let  them  point,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  to  some  definite  result  of  such  a  life — to 
the  evangelisation  of  some  densely  populated  district  of  East  London,  or  to  the 
winning  of  the  Corea  for  the  Master — and  their  cause  is  won." 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  on  the  platforms  of  future  Church  Congresses, 
there  shall  stand  representatives  of  great  missionary  orders  to  give  an  account  of  what 
our  Lord  has  enabled  them  to  do  as  evangelists  at  home  and  in  distant  lands,  by 
virtue  of  their  loyalty  to  vocation  in  the  hidden  life,  of  obedience  to  rule,  and  of  living 
union  with  Himself — the  Incarnate  Word. 


DISCUSSION. 

The   Right   Rev.   A.    J.    R.    Anson,   D.D.,    Lord    Bishop   of 

Qu'Appelle,  Canada. 

I  WISH  to  say  a  few  words  to  draw  attention  to  the  wide  fields  which  are  open 
in  our  colonies  for  what  may  be  called  pioneer  work.  That  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  new  settlements  in  Canada.  Lay  brotherhoods  might  do  much  good  in  this 
direction,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  huix^^^ds  tnd  hundreds  of  young  men  in  this 
country  who,  although  unable  to  give  tlx^jnsetves  up  to  the  priesthood,  would  be  glad 
to  further  the  work  of  the  Church  in  t^^^^  ^ay  or  other.  In  my  diocese  we  have 
a  little  community  or  brotherhood  of  w*'^    ^^o  occupy  a  small  farm,  and  who,  in 
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addition  to  their  farm  work,  visit  the  neighbouring  settlers  and  contrive  to  do  mnch 
good  Church  work.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  number  of  such  communities 
scattered  throughout  my  diocese. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  CHAIRMAN. 

I  PEEL  it  is  my  duty  to  assist  this  meeting  as  much  as  I  can,  and  my  contribution 
will  first  take  the  form  of  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  by  way  of  experiment  in 
the  founding  of  the  Oxford  Brotherhood,  commonly  known  as  the  Oxford  Mission  to 
Calcutta.  This  brotherhood,  although  consisting  only  of  five  members,  is  duly 
organized,  with  a  Superior  elected  by  the  members  ;  all  its  afBurs  are  conducted  and 
settled  by  the  members  in  chapter;  and  I,  although  warden,  never  directly  interfere.  I 
give  advice,  and  look  to  the  loyal  readiness  of  the  brotherhood  to  fall  in  with  my  general 
plans  for  promoting  the  mission  work  in  the  diocese.  The  members  are  bound  to 
celibacy  and  poverty  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  brotherhood.  It  is  contemplated 
to  receive  natives  into  the  brotherhood  ;  a  layman  has  already  been  admittcii  as  a 
probationer,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  brothernood  should  become  a  purely  Indian 
body — aided  at  first  from  Oxford,  but  when  thoroughly  established,  to  become  a 
brotherhood' of  genuine  native  growth.  The  advantages  of  the  community  life  are 
many.  It  serves  to  save  men  from  the  trials  of  isolation,  from  which  so  many 
suffer  in  the  mission  field  ;  it 'brings  real  vigour  to  the  work  by  the  combination  of 
effort  and  the  blending  of  varied  gifts,  and  it  insures  for  all  the  support  of  common 
worship,  besides  other  advantages  I  need  not  enumerate.  Turning  to  what  is  needed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  community  life,  I  believe,  as  the  results  of  my  experience, 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  raw  material  out  of  which  devoted  brothers  of  such  a 
community  may  be  developed,  if  only  there  were  places  to  which,  and  persons  under 
whom,  such  material  might  be  sent  and  be  trained.  Persons  are  constantly 
coming  forward  and  offering  themselves,  concerning  whom  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  judgment,  and  who  themselves  are  doubtful  as  to  whether  they  have  a 
true  call  for  the  work.  Often  it  has  happened  that  a  person  has  half  offered  himself 
or  herself,  and  the  feeling  has  arisen  that  the  individual  needed  to  be  thoroughly 
trained  and  tested  in  order  that  he  or  she  may  ascertain  whether  they  are  really  ready 
to  count  the  cost,  whether  they  can  really  accept  the  discipline — ^and  it  is  a 
serious  loss  that  the  Church  of  England  has  no  places  to  which  such  persons  may 
resort,  with  a  view  to  preparing  and  testing  themselves.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
schools  of  the  prophets  may  arise,  conducted  by  men  specially  gifted  for  the  work  in 
which  men  may  be  trained  in  the  community  life  for  home  and  for  foreign  mission 
work.  For,  from  all  one  hears,  it  seems  that  the  need  of  reviving  the  community  life 
is  felt  quite  as  much  in  connection  with  home  mission  work  as  in  that  of  foreign 
mission  work.  I  would  further  observe  that  as  such  men  and  women  are  needed  for 
the  training  of  men  and  women  for  the  community  life,  so  are  they  also  needed  to  go 
forth  as  leaders  of  bands  of  men  and  women.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Church's  life 
individual  saints  stepped  forth  from  the  rank  and  file,  or  emerged  from  some  home  of 
devoted  life,  and  attracted  others  to  them,  they  then  went  forth  a  band  of  united  attached 
workers,  devoted  to  their  leader,  and  they  became  a  power  wherever  they  settled. 
Instead  of  sending  out  missionaries  to  join  unknown  companions,  and  to  take  their 
chance,  if  a  man  of  power  and  devotion  issued  forth — say,  from  St.  Augustine's,  at 
Canterbury,  or  other  place — ^rallied  to  himself  a  band  of  followers,  and  offered  himself 
for  definite  work,  such  men  would  inspire  confidence,  arouse  enthusiasm,  and 
command  support,  as  they  never  could  do  when  sent  as  the  paid  agent  of  a  society. 
There  is  a  universal  feeling  that  these  are  the  lines  upon  which  our  missions  of  the 
future  must  develop,  and  I  can  speak  confidently  that  these  are  the  lines  upon  which 
mission  work  in  India  may  best  be  advanced. 


Brother  John,  S.S.P.,  of  Holy   Trinity    Priory,  Shoreditch, 

London. 

Coming  as  I  do  straight  from  the  courts  and  alleys  of  our  great  East  End,  where  I 
am  wont  to  find  my  audiences  in  the  kitchens  of  the  common  lodging-houses,  I  am 
almost  lost  in  so  much  space,  but  will  endeavour  to  make  myself  heard  by  all.  I 
have  been  invited  here  to  represent  the  Society  of  Sl  Paul,  of  which  I  am  so 
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unworthy  a  member,  and  as  my  allotted  time  is  short,  I  will  briefly  tell  you  the  needs 
for  such  a  society  and  the  needs  of  such  a  society,  and  the  lines  upon  which  it  works. 
One  who  is  fitted  for  the  religious  life  must  have  more  than  great  zeal  for  souls,  and 
more  than  a  capacity  to  do  Church  work  amongst  the  poor — there  must  be  above  all 
such  admirable  qualifications — the  great  essential  qualification,  '*a  call."    There  must 
be  felt  a  distinct  inward  drawing  of  the  soul  from  all  worldly  pleasures  and  intercourses. 
Amidst  the  great  and  holy  joys  of  that  sacred  place  called  '*  home,'*  and  whilst  fully 
recognising  those  joys  and  pleasures,  there  must  be — as  that  dear  old  man  at  Clewer 
so  beautifully  puts  it — **  The  voice  still  heard  calling,  the  beckoning  hand  still  seen 
bidding  one  depart."    And  when  one  has  such  a  distinct  inward  drawing,  such  a 
special  call,  such  an  inspiration,  such  a  prompting  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  one's  duty 
to  God,  neighbour,  and  self  to  arise,  leave  all,  take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  Jesus. 
^  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business."    **  Yet  for  your  sakes  He 
became  poor."    "  He  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and  foUoweth  after  Me,  is  not  worthy 
of  Me."    "Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor."     "  There  b  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  eveilasting."     Such  texts  as  these  should  be  sufficient  reply  to 
friends  and  the  world.  ^   Seeing,  then,  that  the  number  of  men  so  called  is,  thank  God, 
now  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  germ  which  has  been  hidden  for  so  long,  is  now 
springing  up  within  the  English  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic,  it  would  seem  high 
time  that  a  society  should  arise  whose  object  should  be  to  collect  and  cultivate  such  - 
souls  that  they  may  bring  forih  fruit  meet  for  the  harvest.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Society 
of  St.  Paul  to  thus  open  its  doors  to  all  suitable  applicants,  who  have  true  vocations ; 
as  it  is  also  the  conviction  of  the  society  that  it  is  only  men  who  have  been  taught 
obedience  and  self-renunciation,  who  will  be  ready  for  the  self-sacrifice  and  hardships 
necessary  to  real  mission  work  in  our  great  cities.     We  must  conquer  self  before  we 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  world.     Whilst  agreeing  with  Victor  Hugo  that  men 
always  on  their  knees  work  hard,  we  feel  that  our  call  is  to  active  missionary  labours, 
and  that  there  is  a  want  of  more  workers — and  those  more  efficient — is  a  point  I  need 
hardly  enlarge  upon.     I  have  only  to  tell  you  that  our  first  priory  is  situated  in  the 
now  notorious  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  Shoreditch,   a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Whitechapel  murders,  and  that  the  parish  is  a  very  sweaters'  hell — people  making 
boots  at  4d.  per  pair,  hair  brushes  at  five  farthings,  and  match  boxes  at  2jd.  per 
gross  ;  that  human  life  is  so  little  thought  of  that,  unable  to  meet  a  debt  of  2s.,  a 
woman  hanged  herself ;  that  morality  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  that  women  run  ftaked 
through  the  street  at  night.     I  have  only  to  give  these  few  instances  to  make  it  plain 
that  there  is  room  for  more  labourers  in  the  vineyard.    The  Whitechapel  murders 
have  drawn  attention  to  the  horrors  of  death  in  the  East  End — we   would  draw 
attention  to  the  hideousness  of  life  under  the  present  conditions,  and  we  feel  that  it 
is  only  the  lives  of  those  who  become  poor  for  their  sakes,  that  will  appeal  to  the  so- 
called  lowest  classes — they  believe  in  a  Christianity  which  lives  in  poverty  in  their 
midst.     What  the  grandeur  of  Church  services  and  the  eloquence  of  learned  divines 
will  never  do,  the  simple  Christ-like  life  lived  in  their  midst  may  do,  and  if  we  are 
successful  in  producing  but  a  few  such  lives,  our  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 
Now,  I  will  put  before  you  the  leading  points  in  our  constitutions.     We  do  not  admit 
any  man  under  21,  and  then  only  allow  them  to  take  yearly  vows  for  ten  years,  which 
gives  ten  years'  novitiate,  and  31  years  of  age  before  one  can  take  life  vows,  and  even 
then,  in  any  extreme  case,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  has  power  to  release  from  vows. 
Men  bind  themselves  to  wives  at  a  few  weeks'  acquaintance,  but  we  live  ten  years 
under  rule  ere  we  are  finally  professed  celibates.     We  make  provision  for  those  who 
can  give  their  whole  time  to  the  work,  and  also  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
business  or  profession,  and  who  wish  to  live  in  community  and  do  work  under  direc- 
tion.   And  whilst  all  internal  affairs  of  the  community  houses  are  under  the  direction 
of  duly  elected  superiors,  all  parochial  work  is  entirely  under  the  direction  of  the 
parish  priests  acting  as  wardens.     And  lastly,  although  I  stand  before  you  in  the 
oabit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  habit  which  we  feel  connects  us  with  those  holy  men  who 
have  gone  before,  a  habit  which,  in  the  worst  slums,  tells  the  people  what  we  are  and 
what  we  come  for — still,  should  that  hab^  hinder  work  in  any  parish,  we  would  only 
wear  it  in  our  houses,  we  would  put  the  ^oi^  ^'^^^  ^^'^  ^^^  habit  last,  and  endeavour 
to  do  all  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.     Vn^Uy»  ^^^^  ^^  "°^  '^vaX  are  the  funds  to 
build  a  priory  with  a  common  lodging^v^*    ^  attached,  the  latter  to  provide  our  poor 
with  a  decent  and  clean  home  for  the  Si^^^fA^*^  ^^^^  "^^^  P^^  ^^'  *  vermin  infected 
dco ;  and  the  former  in  which  to  traits    H^f^   r^^  brothers,  and  to  house  the  brothers  who 
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shall  supervise  and  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the  lod^rs  in  the  lodging-house,  not  by 
constantly  preaching  and  forcing  religion  down  their  throats,  but  by  mixing  amount 
them  as  one  of  themselves.  But  in  the  meantime  we  want  men  who  can  live  the  life 
and  work  the  work — at  the  same  time  supporting  themselves — and  so  we  hope  to  om- 
tinue  to  live  and  work  until  such  time  as  the  English  Church  shall  consider  that  "  The 
labourers  are  worthy  of  their  hire." 


The  Rev.  J.  BUCKLEY  Wood,  Church  Missionary  Society, 

I  HAVE  asked  leave  to  say  a  few  words  to  this  meeting,  because  the  papers  to  which 
we  have  listened  appeared  to  me  to  l>e  nearly  altogether  on  one  side  of  the  subject 
under  discussion.     This  may  have  been  due  to  the  form  in  which  the  subject  is  stated 
in  the  programme.    The  readers  of  those  papers  were  evidently  strongly  in  favour  <rf 
Missionary  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods,  and  so  it  happened  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  remarks  in  Dr.  Maclear's  paper,  no  mention  was  made  of  work  carried  on  by  married 
missionaries,  nor  would  anyone  have  gathered,  I  think,  that  married  missionaries  had 
any  place  in  the  foreign  mission  field  from  what  has  been  said.     Yet,  surely  justice 
requires  that  the  work  which  has  been  done  by  married  missionaries  should  not  be  so 
nearly  left  unnoticed  as  it  has  been  ;  and  so  I  will  venture  to  try  to  call  the  attention 
to  it  in  the  few  remarks  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  will  allow  me  to  make.     I  take 
it  that  the  subject  has  been  placed  before  this  meeting  from  the  High  Church  and 
Ritualistic  (I  use   these  words  in  no  offensive  sense,  but  solely  for  the  sake  of 
distinction)  point  of  view.     If  I  were  called  upon  to  say  with  which  of  the  church 
parties  my  own  sympathies  went  furthest,  I  should  say  it  was  with  the  Evangelical 
party.     But  in  saying  this  it  may  seem  as  if  I  were  introducing  discord  into  a  meeting 
m  which  hitherto  all  has  been  harmony.     This  is  far  from  being  my  object.     What  I 
wish  to  say  is  this :  that  not  unfrequently,  Evangelicals  have  pointed  out,  how,  in 
various  ways,  High  Churchmen  have  adopted  methods  of  working  which,  in  their 
ori{;in,  were  Evangelical,  and  which  were  at  first  viewed  with  suspicion  by  those  who 
subsequently  recognised  their  value  and  imitated  them.   The  plan  of  doing  missionary 
work  abroad  by  the  instrumentality  of  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods  is  one  which 
finds  much  more  acceptance  with  High  Churchmen  than  it  does  with  Evan^^elicals. 
The  day  may  come  when  the  latter  will  see  greater  promise  of  good  in  the  plan  than 
they  do  now,  and  may  adopt  it.     This  plan  may  have  a  great  future.   Those,  even,  who 
now  regard  it  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  may  be  brought  to  show  it  some  favour. 
However  this  may  be,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  at  this  meeting  about  the  advantages 
which  would  arise  from  those  actively  en^^aged  in  foreign  missionary  work  living  in 
community.     There  may  be  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  for  such  hopes  ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  pictures  we  have  been  helped  to  draw  of  the  good  results  that  would 
follow  missionary  work  conducted  by  such  communities,  depend  very  much  for  their 
apparent  substance  on  imagination.     But,  be  this  as  it  may  be,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  at  this  period  what  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods  in  our  Church  have  accom< 
pli.shed  is  not  very  great.     As  I  have  said,  they  may  have  a  future,  but  we  should 
bear  in  mind,  in  carefully  looking  at  the  subject,  that  it  is  a  future,  and  not  a  present 
reality.     It  is  to  a  large  extent  an  experiment,  which  may,  or  may  not  prove,  success- 
ful.    From  what  has  been  said  in  the  papers  to  which  we  have  listened,  we  should 
almost  be  ready  to  say  that  it  is  not  an  open  question  whether  a  missionary  should 
or  should  not  marry.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  question  were  regarded  as  one  already 
finally  decided  in  the  negative.     Still,  I  think,  it  is  not  yet  so  decided,  nor  ought  it 
to  be.     The  question  was  once  put  to  Dr.  Steinkaft,  a  German  minister  of  some 
note  in  London,  whether  he  thought  a  missionary  ought  to  be  married.    His  reply 
was,  "  Certainly  he  ought  to  be  married  ;  because  if  he  has  a  wife,  she  can  look  him, 
she  can  cook  him,  and  she  can  wash  him."    The  good  doctor's  prepositions  were  not 
perfect,  but  his  meaning  is  obvious  enough.      And  I   can  say,  after  thirty  years' 
experience  in  connection  with  one  of  the  missions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa — that  in  Yoruba  country — and  after  having  had  a  great 
many  opportunities  of  observing  of  what  was  done  in  other  missions,  that  I  have  no 
doubt   there  is  often  very  great  advantage  in  a  missionary  being  a  married  man. 
It  is  true,  his  wife  can  "look  him,  and  cook  him,  and  wash  him,"  and  in  this  way  set 
him  more  free  for  his  own  particular  work  ;  but,  in  addition  tb  this,  she  has  her  own 
woik;  and  not  seldom   it  is  a  work   which  just  she  alone   can   do,  amongst  the 
native  women  ;   a  work  which  an  unmarried  sister  in  the  work  eould  not  do.    I 
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have  known  instances  in  which  wives  have  kept  their  husbands  doing  good  work  for 
years  longer  than  they  could  have  remained  at  it  in  the  absence  of  such  meet-help. 
Some  time  ago  we  had  to  beg  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Societv  to  send 
us  the  help  of  two  ladies  fur  Abeokuta.  We  had  to  indicate  the  qualihcations 
to  be  looked  for  in  those  to  be  sent.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  kind  an  unmarried 
woman  does  not  possess.  It  may  occur  to  someone  that  possibly  I  am  making  these 
remarks  as  a  sort  of  an  apology  for  myself  as  a  married  missionary.  Such  is  not  the  case. 
I  am  not  married.  I  am  just  trying  to  take  a  broad  common-sense  view  of  the  subject. 
I  would  ask  you  to  recollect  in  how  many  lands  Christian  missions  are  now  carried  ctn, 
and  the  comparatively  large  number  of  coitverts  there  are  now  formed  into  Churches 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  I  believe  there  are  considered  to  be  about  two  millions  of 
such  converts.  This  result  represents. an  enormous  amount  of  missionary  work  done. 
By  whom  has  it  been  done?  Well,  only  to  a  very  small  extent  has  it  been  done  by 
Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods.  I  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians 
in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  New  Zealand,  North  West  America,  and  on  the  African 
Continent,  these  victories  have  been  won  by  missions  carried  on  by  married  men  and 
their  wives,  by  unmarried  missionaries,  and  unmarried  ladies.  I  try  ever  to  be  ready 
to  view  in  the  broadest  and  most  sympathetic  spirit  I  can  command  any  proposal 
meant  to  secure  in  missionary  operations  greater  efficiency  and  greater  success.  I  am 
however  afraid  of  sweeping  plans  that  lead  those  who  put  them  forth  to  believe  them 
and  them  only  to  be  the  right  plans.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  all  that  concerns 
missionary  operations,  and  the  subject  is  not  easily  grasped  by  the  mind,  and  so  we 
ought  to  be  a  little  humble  and  charitable  in  dealing  with  the  question  as  a  whole.  My 
own  belief  is,  the  most  efficient  missionary  staff  would  be  made  up  of  married  mission- 
aries and  their  wives,  unmarried  missionaries,  and  unmarried  ladies :  and  a  due 
proportion  of  each.  Whether  it  were  better  for  the  unmarried  members  of  the  siaff  to 
belong  to  Brotherhoods  and  Sisterhoods,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 
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It  is  recorded  in  the  private  anaals  of  an  illustrious  family,  that  a  scion  of  the  house, 
when  a  child  of  tender  years,  addressed  to  his  mother  the  question,  ''  Ma,  were  all 
Tories  born  wicked,  or  did  they  become  so?"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar 
impression  exists  in  certain  circles  with  regard  to  democrats.  Many  of  us  are  brought 
up  to  believe,  from  children,  that  they  were  bom  wicked  or  have  become  so.  Now 
there  are  democrats  and  democrats.  I  am  not  here  as  a  democrat,  or  to  defend 
democracy,  but  I  confess  that  some  of  the  remarks  that  have  just  been  addressed  to 
you  lead  me  to  think  that  I  can  best  promote  the  interests  of  this  discussion 
by  abandoning  the  line  of  observation  which  I  had  intended  and  asking 
you  to  let  a  democrat  speak  to  you  for  himself.  I  hold  in  my  hands  the  words  of  one 
who  would  not  be  regarded  by  you  as  a  churchman,  who  would  not,  perhaps, 
thank  you  to  regard  him  as  such,  but  whom  I  thankfully  remember  as  aflfording  me 
liberal  help  in  Church  work,  in  a  poor  and  populous  parish,  and  whose  absence  from 
the  present  House  of  Commons  is  regarded  by  men  of  all  parties  as  a  national  loss. 
I  mean  Mr.  Joseph  Co  wen,  for  many  years  Member  of  Parliament  for  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  This  is  Mr.  Cowen*s  conception  of  democracy : — "Under  any  form  of 
government,  but  especially  in  a  democracy  which,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  wiU  be 
tile  rule  of  the  future,  the  proper  discharge  by  each  citizen  o(  his  individual  duties,  is 
as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  as  the  purity  of  each  drop  of  blood  is  to  the 
healthiness  of  the  human  body.  Aristocracy  is  class  rule,  ochlocracy  is  mob  rule, 
timocracy  is  the  rule  of  the  rich,  but  democracy  is  people's  rule — the  rule  of  all,  rich 
anil  poor,  lord  and  labourer,  priest  and  layman.  It  draws  its  strength  and  its  dignity 
from  its  universality  and  its  freedom.  It  cannot  disown  the  past  and  it  does  not 
disparage  it.  Each  order  has  done  its  allotted  task,  and  has  been  useful  in  its  day. 
All  were  links  in  the  unerring  process  of  political  and  social  evolution.  The 
aristocracy  broke  the  power  of  the  Court  and  gave  us  national  courage,  culture,  and 
refinement.  The  middle  classes  broke  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  gave  us 
lil^erty  of  thought,  education,  and  commerce.  The  workmen  are  in  embryo.  We 
cannot  foretell  their  future.  They  are  untrammelled  with  old  habits  and  systems, 
and  they  have  a  progressive  spirit  and  broad  sympathies.  They  should  lift  politics 
out  of  the  idealess  level  of  hucksterers  and  drill  sergeants.  They  should  move  at  times 
not  in  the  beaten  tracks,  but  upon  new  ground.  They  should  be  something  more 
than  a  link  in  the  chain  of  machine  politicians.  They  should  be  the  propagandists  of 
noble  principles— should  seek  the  victory  of  reason  over  force,  enlightenment  over 
superstition,  justice  over  crime,  morality  over  vice.  Philosophers  tell  us  that  life 
consists  in  the  effort  to  assert  itself,  but  it  cannot  assert  itself  if  it  is  to  1>e  a  bald  copy 
of  someone  else's  life,  whose  judgments  are  to  be  unquestioned,  and  whose  behests 
are  to  be  obeyed.  Let  every  man  use  his  own  faculties — ^inquire  for  himself,  and  when 
he  has  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  let  him  speak  it — ^act  it — act  it  regardless  of  any 
mystifying  despotism  that  they  have  temporarily  got  astride  the  popular  breath. 
Do  not  let  him  duck  under  it,  nor  go  about  to  circumvent  it,  or  pinch  it  to  suit  an 
audience,  or  water  it  with  honey  drops  to  suit  the  prejudices  of  his  friends.  Out  with  it 
bravely,  and  take  the  consequences,  whether  these  be  anathema  or  ostracism.  A  man  may 
get  notoriety — the  juggler's  reward — by  pretence.  But  nothing  more,  not  even  as  much 
as  belief.   Shuffle  as  much  as  he  may,  he  cannot  shuffle  himself  out  of  his  responsibility. 
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In  the  end  he  must  rely  upon  himself.  Better  live  in  a  tab  with  Diogenes,  and  be 
free,  than  be  a  whimpering  puppet  or  bedizened  lackey  in  the  palace  of  any  Alexander. 
But  with  your  independence  mingle  tolerance,  and  with  your  courage  S3rmpathy,  for 
on  the  eve  of  the  natal  day  of  Him  who,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  preached  the 
glad  doctrines  of  humanity  and  brotherhood — this  sin-stained  world  is  in  sad  want  of 
both.  The  stifled  echo  of  His  trials  and  teachings  reverberate  through  the  ages,  and 
calls  us  all  again  to  faith  and  labour,  to  duty  and  to  service."  (From  speech  delivered 
by  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P.,  at  Newcastle,  on  December  22nd,  1883.) 

"  It  is  the  Gordons  and  not  the  Croesuses  of  the  earth  that  stir  the 

pulses  of  mankind.  It  is  not  at  the  names  of  successful  self-seekers,  but  at  the  names 
of  men  who  have  been  martyrs  for  a  faith,  or  who  have  consecrated  with  their 
blood  the  dogma  of  national  liberty,  that  hearts  glow  with  fervour.  He  who  came 
from  Nazareth  propounded  no  projects  of  worldly  gratification  or  aggrandizement,  but 
He  laid  down  some  simple  maxims  which  have  shaken  empires  and  changed  the  face 
of  the  earth.** '*,The  democracy  of  the  future  should  have  higher  pro- 
totypes than  either  sloths  or  beavers.  It  should  seek,  not  the  highest  happiness,  but 
the  highest  nobleness,  and  happiness  will  follow  as  certainly  as  night  the  day.  Man 
owes  his  growth  to  his  conflict  with  difficulty.  It  is  not  what  he  has,  but  what 
he  is,  which  constitutes  his  glory  and  his  bliss.  There  is  nothing  so  noble  as  courage 
and  disinterestedness,  and  nothing  so  strong  as  the  unconquerable  purpose  of  duty. 
Different  forms  of  government  tend  to  instil  into  their  citizens  different  sentiments,  and 
it  is  argued  by  opponents  that  the  cardinal  principle  of  democracy — the  right. of  every 
individual  to  act  according  to  his  will — is  incompatible  with  the  collective  service  of 
the  country,  and  is  the  genesis  of  egotism  and  exclusiveness.  But  history  does  not 
support  this  contention.  It  shows  that  democracy  induces  a  feeling  of  amity  and 
fraternity  amongst  citizens,  and  disposes  them  to  voluntary  labour  for  the  common 
weal  such  as  no  coercion  can  call  foith.  When  men  are  taken  into  partnership  in 
the  State,  they  become  guardians  of  its  peace  and  promoters  of  its  prosperity.  The 
temper  that  is  kindled  by  thoughts  of  independence  and  national  honour  leads  them  to 
repudiate  the  time-serving  formula,  '  Where  I  am  well  off,  there  is  my  country.' 
Our  country  is  not  a  mere  zone  of  territory,  and  it  cannot  be  cast  off  as  we  cast  off  an 
old  shoe.  The  ancient  democracies  were  alternately  lavish  and  parsimonious.  They 
rapidly  passed  from  foolish  admiration  to  ingratitude  towards  their  leaders,  but  on 
supreme  occasions  they  impassioned  their  people  with  a  love  stronger  than  death. 
In  moments  of  civic  agony  and  military  dejection,  the  Athenians  could  be  roused  to 
generous  and  exalted  sacrifices.  When  despotism's  banded  myriads  threatened  their 
matchless  city,  the  sacred  associations  of  home  and  fatherland  thrilled  their  souls  and 
stirred  them  to  heroic  devotion.  England  is  as  rich  in  blessings  as  ever  Athens  was 
and  her  liberty  is  more  comprehensive.  It  has  been  won  by  the  toils  and  sanctificed 
by  the  blood  of  generations  of  patriots.  It  has  dowered  her  with  beneficent  activity 
and  an  enduring  felicity.  If  it  should  be  imperilled,  neutrality  would  be  treason. 
Democracy  will  best  supply  the  stimulus  and  implant  the  elasticity  requisite  for  its 
defence.  I  am  for  a  robust,  high-spirited,  magnanimous  democracy — the  democracy 
of  Pericles,  not  of  Kleon— >a  democracy  that  will  unfold  the  nation's  worthier  nature 
and  protect  the  highest  properties  of  honesty  and  truth,  that  will  dissipate  the  moral 
inertness  that  at  times  grows  parasitically  over  England's  energies,  and  cramps  her 
pristine  vigour."  (From  speech  delivered  by  Joseph  Cowen,  M.P.,  at  Newcastle,  on 
February  14th,  1885.) 

Side  by  side  with  these  aspirations  Qt  modem  democrat,  let  us  place  Sl  Paul's 
conception  of  Christian  society  ; — "  1?^^        ,^t  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members, 

ly>  ^e»«U>  ^  ttVf  ^^  ®^*^  **^y  ;  so  also  is  Christ.    For 


and  all  the  members  of  the  body,  bein^        ^v 
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in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether 
bond  or  free ;  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.  For  the  body  is  not  one 
member,  but  many.  If  the  foot  shall  say,  Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of 
the  body  ;  it  is  not  therefore  not  of  the  body.  And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I  am 
not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  it  is  not  therefore  not  of  the  body.  If  the  whole 
body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were 
the  smelling  ?  But  now  hath  God  set  the  members  each  one  of  them  in  the  body  even 
as  it  pleased  Him.  And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now 
they  are  many  members,  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee  :  or  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much 
rather,  those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary :  and 
those  parts  of  the  body,  which  we  think  to  be  less  honourable,  upon  these  we  bestow 
more  abundant  honour ;  and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abundant  comeliness ; 
whereas  our  comely  parts  have  no  need  :  but  God  tempered  the  body  together,  giving 
more  abundant  honour  to  that  part  which  lacked  ;  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in 
the  body ;  but  that  the  members  should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another.  And 
whether  one  member  suffereth,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  is 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Now  ye  arc  the  body  of  Christ,  and  severally 
members  thereof." — i  Cor.  xii.  12-27  (R.V.). 

.  And  now,  let  us  ask,  what  should  be  the  bearing  of  democracy  upon 
our  present  *' Church  life  and  work?"  I  need  not  seek  to  show  that  the 
watchwords  of  the  great  revolution  that  preceded  our  modem  democracies — 
liberii^  igaliti^  freUemiti — which,  in  their  merely  human  sense,  are  a  hollow  mockery 
of  truth,  have  their  full  meaning  in  the  realization  of  God  and  in  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  was  convincingly  shown  in  the  able  paper  read  by  the  present 
Primate  of  Australia,  at  the  Derby  Meeting  of  this  Congress.  My  own  views  were 
expressed  in  a  paper  read  at  the  same  time.  I  can  best  use  the  few  minutes  that 
remain,  to  me  now  by  making  some  practical  suggestions,  (i)  In  some  form  or  other 
the  real  power  of  the  laity  in  the  councils  of  the  Church  must  be  admitted.  Every 
member  of  the  body  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  good.  The  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
one  to  proBt  withal.  The  question  of  parochial  councils  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty, 
but  the  solution  is  not  to  be  found  in  avoiding  the  difficulty.  The  question  is  being 
discussed  at  this  moment  in  another  section  of  this  Congress,  and  I  will  not,  therefore, 
dwell  upon  it  here.  The  position  assigned  to  the  laity  in  our  Diocesan  Conferences, 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  House  of  Laymen  for  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Synod, 
are  all  hopeful  signs.  Is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
in  the  parish,  the  rural  deanery,  the  archdeaconry,  the  diocese,  the  province,  the 
nation,  the  voice  of  the  laity  will,  in  duly  organized  order,  be  heard  side  by  side  with 
that  of  the  clergy,  each  contributing,  '*  rich  and  poor,  lord  and  labourer,  priest  and 
layman  "  (to  use  again  Mr.  Cowen*s  words),  all  members  of  the  body,  to  use  St.  Paul's 
thought,  united  in  sympathy  and  work  for  their  common  good  ? 

(2)  With  St.  Paul's  conception  of  the  body  and  our  democrat's  conception  of  the 
State  in  our  mind,  let  us  ask  ourselves  plainly  how  far  is  the  Church  realizing  these 
ideas?  Do  we  give  honour  to  the  part  of  the  body  which  is  less  honour- 
able? Do  we  suffer  when  our  poorer  brethren  suffer?  Let  the  Commission  on 
Sweating  answer  these  questions.  Let  those  members  of  the  body  who  indulge  in 
wasteful  and  sinful  expenditure  realize  what  the  lives  of  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
the  slums  of  a  great  city  really  are.  There  are  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  of  human 
beings,  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  common  humanity,  memben  of  our  very  body, 
in  Christ,  who  are  living  in  wretched  hovels  where  a  country  squire  would  not 
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keep  his  horses  or  his  hounds  for  a  day ;  where  decency  becomes  almost  impossible, 
and  purity  is  endangered  even  in  childhood.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  and  it  ought 
to  be  the  bearing  of  the  democracy  on  her  life  and  work  to  place  these — ^and  many  are 
the  sad  facts  such  as  these— before  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  help  their  brothers, 
oft-times  because  they  do  not  know  their  need,  oft-times  because  they  know  neither 
their  own  duty  nor  their  own  power.  It  is  the  Church— the  ideal  body— which  should 
link  together  square  and  slum,  rich  and  poor,  weak  and  strong,  humble  and  noble,  in 
the  unity  of  common  life  and  common  good.  And  it  is  the  clergy  who  should  teach 
this  duty. 

(3)  In  the  presence  of  democracy,  the  Church  should  speak  the  truth  to  the  poor 
man  just  as  plainly  as  to  the  rich  man.  Ignorance  is  not  greater  than  knowledge.  The 
demagogue  who  is  seeking  to  fatten  himself  upon  them  is  not  so  much  their  true  friend 
as  the  priest  who  is  sacrificing  himself  for  them.  Duty  must  always  precede  right 
Duty  attends  every  privilege.  The  poor  man  admits  this  of  the  capitalist's  funds  and 
the  nobleman's  acres  ;  it  must  be  taught  him  also  of  every  gift  which  he  himself  has. 
Every  member  of  the  body,  even  that  which  may  seem  to  be  the  least  honourable,  must 
contribute  to  the  body's  good.     No  gift  of  God  can  be  of  individual  right. 

(4)  The  Church  must  show  herself  to  be,  as  she  really  is,  the  friend  of  the  people. 
It  is  said  of  her  Divine  Founder  "  the  common  people  heard  Him  gladly."  They  knew 
He  was  their  friend.  The  Church  is  their  friend  now,  but  they  do  not  always  know 
it.  They  think,  think  wrongly  if  you  like,  but  still  they  often  think,  that  the 
clergy  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  more  honourable  parts  cf  the  body,  and  the  natural 
foes  of  the  less  honourable.  Which  of  us  dare  say  that  there  has  not  been  too  much 
ground  for  this  belief? 

*'  God  bless  the  squire  and  his  relations. 
Help  us  to  know  our  proper  stations," 

may  be  in  itself  a  proper  prayer,  but  can  you  wonder  if  the  democrat  thinks  it 
exclusive? 

(5)  The  one  first  truth  that  every  member  of  the  great  body  of  humanity  needs 
alike  to  learn  is  that  Christ  is  the  Head  of  the  body.  The  common  people  heard 
Him  gladly.  If  the  Church  which  is  His  body  is  like  unto  Him,  and  manifests  Him 
to  the  world,  the  people  will  also  hear  the  Church.  If  the  Church  fulfils  the  idea  of 
St  Paul,  she  need  have  no  fear  of  democracy.  The  Church  will  be  the  people  ;  the 
people  will  be  the  Church. 
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(The  papers  read  by  Mr.  S.  Gedge,  M.P.,  and  Canon  Body  were 
unfortunately  lost  before  reaching  the  publishers.  The  following  brief 
reports  are  taken  from  the  Manchester  newspapers.) 

Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  M.P..  read  the  next  paper  in  which  he  said 
that  they  must  look  for  their  additional  labourers  amongst  those  laymeii 
who  did  not  require  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  already  too  scanty 
resources  of  the  Church.  There  was  ample  testimony  that  there  was 
throughout  the  land  abundant  supply  of  the  right  sort  of  men.  They 
might  come  from  every  class.  If  the  Church  wished  to  reach  the 
masses  she  must  use  the  same  class  from  which  John  Wesley  took  hU 
lay  preachers.  They  must  use  the  working-classes  to  reach  the  working- 
classes.  He  heard  the  rejoinder  that  all  this  was  done  already,  that 
layinen  were  employed,  that  they  sing  in  the  choir,  teach  in  the  Sunday 
school,  read  lessons  in  church,  and  take  part  in  mission  work.  Hi!> 
reply  was  twofold.  The  work  thus  done,  excellent  though  it  was,  as  far 
as  it  went,  was  admittedly  insufficient,  and  fell  short  of  the  reasonable 
aspirations  of  the  devout  and  zealous  men  whose  work  was  thus  restricted. 
Secondly,  a  great  part  of  this  work  was  actually  illegal  at  the  present 
time.  An  un ordained  man  who  conducted  a  religious  service,  as  a 
church  service,  either  in  a  consecrated  or  an  unconsecrated  building, 
broke  the  statute  law.  He  proposed  to  graft  upon  the  ordinary  work 
of  a  layman  that  of  a  minister  of  the  Word.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  briefly  sketched  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  through  Parliament  in  order  to  legalise  the  lay  help 
he  considered  necessary  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  Church. 


{d)  Sisterhoods. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Body  read  a  paper  on  the  ministry  of  women  in 
the  Church.  He  said  that  he  need  not  begin  to  plead  for  the  creation 
of  that  ministry.  The  ministry  of  women  existed  and  was  recognised 
everywhere  in  the  English  Church.  Their  sisters,  deaconesses,  diocesan 
churchworkers,  nurses,  district  visitors  (if  last,  not  least)  were  a  mighty 
host.  They  owned  this  ministry  of  women  to  be  the  creation  of  God. 
The  ministry  of  women  should  be  an  ordered  ministry  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church.  That  there 
was  such  an  ordered  ministry  in  the  Church  in  the  Apostolic  days  was 
beyond  question.  There  were  then  two  orders — the  virgins,  living  a 
life  of  separation  and  devotion,  and  the  widowhood,  going  forth  into 
the  world  in  the  active  ministration  of  charity ;  and  the  deaconess  was 
an  officer  to  whom  always  and  everywhere  the  virgins  and  widows 
ministered  in  obedience.  He  had  a  strong  conviction  that  this  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church  would  be  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
present  day.  It  was  not,  however,  to  the  order  of  virgins  that  they 
should  look  for  commissioned  workers  in  the  parishes.  There  was  no 
prospect  at  present  of  the  number  of  sisters  in  England  being  sufficient 
to  meet  this  need.  For  parochial  ministrations  they  must  look  to  the 
restoration  of  the  order  of  widows.     They  needed  to  have  in  every 
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diocese  women  of  proved  fitness  and  duly  trained,  working  with  the 
bishop's  commission  in  every  parish  to  which  they  were  sent  in  response 
to  its  priest's  call,  there  to  work  in  obedience  to  the  clergy.  The  names 
of  such  commission  workers  should  be  inscribed  in  the  diocesan  records, 
and  printed  in  the  diocesan  calendar.  The  commission  of  such  women 
workers  should  be  revocable  by  the  bishop  or  returnable  by  themselves^ 
and  their  position  should  be  recognised  as  being  what  it  was.  They 
were  not  deaconesses  ordained  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  They  were 
simply  Christian  women,  impelled  by  the  love  of  Christ  to  give  them- 
selves to  minister  in  a  recognised  position  to  His  poor  and  His  fallen. 
Three  distinct  results  for  good  followed  on  the  sending  forth  of  such 
Christian  women  with  an  episcopal  licence  into  parochial  work  in  the 
diocese.  In  the  first  place  by  that  means  they  secured  the  efficiency  of 
the  women.  A  bishop  would  only  licence  those  who  were  presented  to 
him  as  being  fitted  for  their  work  after  special  preparation.  Next  they 
secured  the  right  distribution  of  workers  among  the  parishes  of  the 
diocese ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  through  the  ministry  of  these  trained 
workers  the  work  of  district  visitors  was  made  more  efficient.  And  as 
in  a  diocese  such  an  order  of  workers  grew,  the  ministry  of  deaconesses 
would  become  necessary.  Probably  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  deaconess 
in  each  town  or  rural  deanery  not  to  interfere  with  the  workers  in  their 
parochial  work,  but  to  give  them  that  sisterly  or  motherly  sympathy  and 
supervision  which  experience  showed  they  would  surely  need. 
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APPENDIX     C 

(a)  Clergymen. 
The  Very  Rev.  WILLIAM  J.  BUTLER,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Lincoln.. 

■ 

The  Dean  of  Lincoln  dealt  with  the  subject  as  applied  to  clergymen.. 
He  described  what,  as  he  believed,  were  the  needs  of  the  present  time 
in  dealing  with  the  large  populations  of  our  great  towns.     In  London 
alone  were  four  millions  and  upwards  of  people,  to  whom  about  six 
hundred  clergy  ministered,  and  they  not  distributed  in  a  manner  likely 
to  hear  the  real  calls  for  help.     Liverpool  in  like  manner  had  600,000 
souls  with  seventy  clergymen.     Other  towns  also  told  the  same  tale, 
showing  that  the  present  parochial  system  was  utterly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  the  clergy.    What  must,  he  asked,  be 
the  inevitable  result  ?    The  complete  chaos  of  society,  the  falling  as  too 
many  symptoms  already  showed,  into  a  condition  of  materialism  and 
inutility  worse  than  in  the  worst  days  of  barbarism.    They  wanted  some 
means  of  dealing  more  adequately  with  the  large  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion.     Was   it   within   the   bounds  of  reason  and  common-sense   to 
imagine  that  the  great  problem  could  be  dealt  with  on  a  large  scale 
without  having  recourse  to  something  very  different  from  the  methods 
that  had  hitherto  been  tried?    Let  them  compare  the    number  of 
Roman  Catholic  converts  with  those  which  they  had  themselves  made. 
Rome,  wise   in  her  generation,  knew  how  to  cultivate  enthusiasm,  to 
keep  it  within  bounds,  and  yet  to  turn  it  to  good  account.    Therefore, 
it  was  that  she  counted  her  religious  orders  by  hundreds,  the  number  of 
their  members  by  thousands.    The  number  of  the  Jesuits  alone  at  the 
present  moment  were  said  to  be  10,000,  the  Franciscans  probably  three 
times  as  many.     People  who  had  not  studied  the  matter  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  multitude  of  religious  houses  of  both  sexes  belonging  to 
Rome  established  here  in  England.     He  suggested  that  some  of  the 
clergy  should  offer  themselves  for  the  formation  of  bodies  on  similar 
lines,  working  with  a  similar  object,  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  formation  of  sisterhoods,  of  which  there  were  some  examples 
already  in  the  Church  of  England,  would  do  much  to  revive  the  common 
religious  life  of  men,  and  he  advocated   the  inauguration  of  bodies 
formed  of  clergy  for  the  better  prosecution  of  religious  work.     When 
he  ventured   to  speak  of  the  desirableness  of  reviving  the  common 
religious  life  of  clergymen,  it  was  because  he  was  convinced  that  in  no 
other  way  could  the  crying  needs  of  the  Church  be  met.     Taking  the 
very  lowest  ground,  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  Church  was  in  any  way 
to  fulfil  her  great  trust  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  it 
could  be  effected  only  by  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  men  who 
would  consent  to  lead  a  celibate  life  ;  to  give  up,  either  permanently  or 
for  a  stated  time,  much  of  that  which,  to  use  a  common  expression, 
sweetened  life ;  to  cut  themselves  off,  at  least  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  engagements  and  expenses  of  ordinary  society,  and  dwelling  together 
under  a  common  roof  and  taking  their  meals  at  a  common  table,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  bring  to  bear  common  counsel,  common  action,  and 
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common  intercession  upon  darkness,  and  ignorance,  and  sin.     It  was 

obvious  that  the  sum  required  to  support  one  married  man  and  family, 

would  go  far  towards  maintaining  a  whole  stafif  of  clergy,  such  as  he  had 

endeavoured  to  describe.  Add  to  that  one  most  important  consideration, 

viz.,  that  men  thus  living  together  would  be  spared  that  sense  of  loneli- 

^•r  ness  and  helplessness,  which  so  often  weighed  down  the  spirits  and 

^         paralyzed  the  energies  of  men,  who,  from  poverty  or  any  other  cause, 

to  den;         found  themselves  living  alone  with  almost  no  support.    The  rules  which 

^I         should  be  adopted  by  any  society  thus  sending  forth  its  members  to 

1^^         labour  in  the  great  harvest  of  souls,  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind. 

^  ^  He  would  suggest  that  those  who  would  offer  themselves  for  this  common 

^^•^  life,  should  bind  themselves  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than  five  years, 

^/         which  might,  at  will,  be  renewable;  that  they  should  agree  honestly 

,  ^.  to  follow  the  rule  which  the  Prayer-book  provided,  keeping  strictly  to 

,   '  what  was  there  laid  down,  to  the  feasts  and  fasts,  the  daily  service, 

J^.  frequent  communion,  with  any  additional  services  for  which  they  might 

have  time  and  inclination.    The  dress  should  not  be    peculiar  or 

demonstrative,  and  the  diet  simple  and  plain,  but  sufficient.      Such 

societies  should   be  directly  under  episcopal  supervision,  whether  as 

regarded  the  central  or  parent  house,  or  the  districts  in  which  its 

members  laboured. 
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J^ist  0f  ^^urc^   ^Tongressts. 


Date.        Town. 
1 86 1  — Cambridge 
1862— Oxford 
1863 — Manchester 
1864 — Bristol 
1865 — Norwich  . . 
1866— York 

1867 — Wolverhampton   . 
X  868— Dublin     . . 
1869 — Liverpool 
1870 — Southampton 
1 87 1 — Nottingham 
1872 — Leeds 
1873— Bath 
1874 — Brighton  . 
1875— Stoke 
1876— Plymouth 
1877 — Croydon  . . 
1878— Sheffield  . . 
1879 — Swansea  . . 
1880 — Leicester . . 
1 88 1 — Newcastle 
1882— Derby      . . 
1883 — Reading  .. 
1884— Carlisle    . . 
1885— Portsmouth 
1886— Wakefield 
1887 — Wolverhampton.  . 
1 888 — Manchester 
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Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Trench). 
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Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Wilberforce). 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  (Dr.  Wordsworth). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  Bickersteth). 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  (Lord  Arthur  Hervey). 
Bishop  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Dumford). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Selwyn). 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tail). 
Archbishop  of  York  (Dr.  Thomson). 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  Jones). 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Magee). 
Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Lightfoot). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  Madagan). 
Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Mackamess). 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Goodwin). 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Harold  Browne). 
Bishop  of  Ripon  (Dr.  William  Boyd-Carpenter). 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  (Dr.  William  Dairy mple  Maclagan). 
Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  James  Moorhouse). 
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